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CHAPTER  XLII.1 

THB  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  PHILADELPHIA- 
City  Department*- Du  tie.  of  Municipal  OBeers-OoDdltioo  of  the  City 

Before  the  2d  day  of  February,  1854,  the  territory 
of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was  under  the  control 
of  various  municipal  corporations,  to  wit:  the  mayor,  j 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  commis- 
sioners and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Southwark, 
the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  incorporated 
district  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  commissioners 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Kensington  District,  the  com-  I 
missioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Spring 
Garden,  the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Moyamensing,  the  commissioners  and  in- 
habitants of  the  district  of  Penn,  the  commissioners 
and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Richmond,  the  dis- 
tricts of  West  Philadelphia  and  Belmont,  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manayunk,  Germantown,  Frankford,  White 
Hall,  Bridesburg,  and  Aramingo,  and  of  the  townships 
of  Passyunk,  Kingsessing,  Blockley,  Roxborough, 
Germantown,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  More- 
land,  Byberry,  Northern  Liberties,  and  Delaware,  and 
Penn.  On  that  day  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  an  act  consolidating  the  aforesaid  corpora- 
tions, and  changing  the  corporate  name  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  "  The  City 
of  Philadelphia,"  the  boundaries  of  its  territory  being 
those  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  This  act  is  known 
as  the  "  Consolidation  Act,"  and  divides  the  city  into 
wards,  but  continues  the  county  of  Philadelphia  as  one 
of  the  counties  of  the  commonwealth,  the  same  terri- 
tory thus  having  a  dual  name,  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Legislative  Power,  and  Councils—  The 
legislative  powers  of  the  city  are  vested  in  two  bodies, 
called  the  Select  and  the  Common  Council ;  the  Select 
Council  consists  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  who 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State  four 
years  next  before  his  election,  and  the  last  year  there- 


1  Thii  chapter,  with  th*  exception  of  the  civil  Hit*  end  statistical 
tablet,  wa»  prepared  far  this  work  by  Isaac  H.  Shields,  ettorney-at-law, 
of  this  dry. 
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of  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on  the  public 
business  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  no  person  shall  hold  said  office  after  he 
shall  have  removed  from  such  ward.  Their  term  of 
office  is  three  years.  Each  ward  has  a  member  of 
Common  Council  for  each  two  thousand  of  taxable 
inhabitatUs1  that  it  shall  contain  according  to  the  list 
of  taxable*  for  the  preceding  year,  who  shall  serve 
for  two  years  from  the  1st  day  of  January  succeeding 
their  election,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  proclamation  for  every 

>  Qualification!  or  Electors. —  VoUng  ok  Ag*. — Krery  male  dtltw 
betweeD  the  ■  gee  of  twenty -on*  and  twenty-two  yean  may  vote  wlthont 
l^ing  jiawmmhI.  He  must  previously  have  resided  In  tb*  State  one  year, 
and  In  the  election  district  (or  division)  where  lie  offers  to  vote  for  at 
least  two  months,  before  the  Flection.  If  bis  name  Is  not  on  the  regis- 
try uf  voters,  be  most  make  affidavit.  If  a  naUvr  cltiien,  as  to  his  birth- 
place aud  residence  lu  the  district  for  two  months,  and  In  tbe  Stat*  for 
one  year,  except  in  caee  he  ha/I  been  a  resident  and  removed  therefrom 
end  again  returned,  when  six  months'  residence  will  be  snfflcient.  If 
he  It  not  naUve  born,  but  Uie  son  of  a  citlxen  uaturalixed  during  the 
eon's  minority,  he  mutt  slto  product  proof  or  his  father's  naturalization, 

A  natural-born  cltiien  over  twenty-two  years  of  age  must  have  paid 
within  two  years  a  State  or  county  tax,  which  shall  bave  been  assmeed 
at  least  two  months  and  paid  one  month  before  th*  election.  He  must 
bave  resided  In  the  State  one  year,  or  if.  hiving  previously  been  a  quail- 
fled  elector  or  native-born  citizen  of  the  Slate,  he  shall  have  removed 
therefrom  and  returned,  then  six  months.  Immediately  preceding  the 
election.  Be  must  hsve  resided  In  the  election  district  where  he  oflen 
to  vote  at  Inast  two  month*  immediately  preceding  tbe  election.  If  his 
name  is  nut  upon  the  registry  list,  he  must  produce  at  least  one  qualified 
voter  of  the  district  or  division  to  prove  his  residence  by  affldsvll,  and 
himself  make  affidavit  to  tbe  facts  upon  which  he  claims  a  right  to  vole, 
alsu  that  he  has  not  moved  Into  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
therein.  Proof  of  payment  of  taxee  matt  tie  made  by  producing  the 
tax  receipt,  or  by  affidavit  that  It  has  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  was  never 
received. 

A  naturalised  ciUxenmutt  have  tbesame  qualification!  as  to  residence 
In  the  Stat*  and  district,  assessment  aud  payment  of  taxes,  at  a  native- 
election.  If  hit  name  I.  not  on  Ui.  registry  list  he  most  prove  his  resi- 
dence hy  the  testimony  of  a  cltixan  of  the  district  or  division,  and  him- 
self ttate  by  affidavit  when  and  where  and  hy  what  court  he  was  natu- 
ralised, and  produce  lilt  naturalization  certificate  for  examination.  On 
challenge,  he  may  also  be  required,  even  when  hit  name  is  upon  the  reg- 
istry list,  to  produce  a  naturalisation  certificate,  unless  he  has  been  for 
Ave  years  consecutively  a  voter  in  tbe  district. 

yuAurtCATioxs  or  Elcctiox  Ornciss. 

No  person  can  be  an  election  officer  who  holds,  or  K*iuWn  two  mrmtht 
has  held,  any  office  or  appointment  under  the  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ment, or  under  any  city  or  county  or  any  municipal  board,  commitiion, 
or  trust,  in  any  city,  except  Justices  of  tbe  peace,  aldermen,  notaries 
public,  and  persous  in  the  military  service  of  the  Bute. 
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municipal  election,  to  state  the  number  of  members 
of  tbe  Common  Council  which  the  voters  of  each 
ward  shall  be  entitled  to  elect.  But  no  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  nor  any  one  holding  office  or 
employment  from,  or  under  the  State,  at  the  time  of 
said  election,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  laid 
Councils;  nor  shall  any  member  thereof,  during  the 
term  for  which  he  shall  be  elected,  hold  any  office  or 
employment  of  a  municipal  character,1  nor  shall  any 
member,  whether  as  a  committee  or  otherwise,  make 
any  disbursement  of  corporate  moneys,  nor  audit  the 
accounts  thereof,  nor  perform  any  other  executive 
duty  whatever.  A  member  of  Common  Council  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  have 
been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State  three  years 
next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  year  thereof 
an  inhabitant  of  the  ward  in  and  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on  the 
public  business  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Councils  in  joint  meeting,  by  viva 
voce  vote,  appoint  all  heads  of  departments  not  elec- 
tive, and  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  appointment 
of  clerks  and  officers,  except  the  mayor's  clerk,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  all  of  whom  serve  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  fixed  by  ordinance,  subject  to  dis- 
missal by  the  appointing  power  or  superior  officer,  as 
such  ordinance  may  provide. 

The  head  of  each  department  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select 
Council,  appoint  the  clerks  and  officers  in  his  de- 
partment. The  mayor  nominates,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select  Council,  appoints 
the  policemen  and  watchmen. 

It  is  the  duty  of  City  Councils  to  provide  by  ordi- 
nance for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  all  the 
departments  indicated  by  the  said  Consolidation  Act 
and  other  laws  in  force  in  said  city,  under  the  proper 
heads,  and  with  the  necessary  clerks,  officers,  and  as- 
sistants, to  wit :  For  law,  police,  finance,  surveys, 
highways,  health,  water,  gas,  fire,  the  poor,  city  prop- 
erty, and  the  public  grounds,  and  such  others  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  needful ;  and  through  the  mayor 
and  proper  committees  the  Councils  shall  maintain  a 
supervision  of  each  department,  whether  corporate  or 
otherwise,  and  over  the  inspectors  of  the  county 
prison,  for  the  exposure  and  correction  of  all  evils 
and  abuses,  and  for  that  purpose  may  require  the 
production  of  and  inspect  all  books  and  papers,  and 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  subpoma,  and  examine 
them  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

Councils  fix  the  compensation  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  all  officers  of  said  city,  and  whenever  any 
elective  officer  dies,  or  becomes  incapable  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  his  office,  his  place,  except  where  other 
provision  is  made  for  filling  the  vacancy,  is  filled  by 
a  joint  vote  of  Councils,  until  the  next  city  election 


»But  thU  **•  not  apply  to  dtpaUe*  and  employ*,  not  holdlnj 


and  the  qualification  of  a  successor  in  the  office: 
Provided,  That  such  vacancy  shall  exist  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  next  city  election,  otherwise  such 
vacancy  is  filled  at  the  next  election  thereafter. 

The  salary  of  any  officer  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  city  cannot  be  increased  or  reduced  by 
an  act  or  ordinance  to  take  effect  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
'  salary  of  any  officer  is  not  fixed  by  law,  it  is  by 
I  Councils,  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  them,  at  any  time, 
to  pass  an  ordinance,  or  by  other  means  provide  for 
the  payment  of  any  money  in  the  shape  of  per  diem 
pay  or  compensation  of  any  kind  for  services  ren- 
dered by  them  in  their  capacity  as  councilmen,  or 
members  of  committees  emanating  from  Councils. 

Officers  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  are  subject 
to  removal  from  office  under  impeachment  for  misde- 
'  meanor  in  office,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  on  charges 
;  preferred  by  the  Common  Council,  and  tried  by  the 
Select  Council  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  to  the  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  trial  thereof  by  the  Senate.  And  all 
officers  are  subject  to  removal  for  sufficient  cause,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Councils. 

Councils  may  prescribe  by  ordinance  that  paving  of 
streets,  except  at  the  intersections  thereof,  and  of  foot- 
ways, and  laying  of  water-pipes  within  the  limits  of 
the  city,  shall  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of 
the  ground  in  front  whereof  such  work  shall  be  done, 
and  liens  may  be  filed  by  the  said  city  for  the  same. 

They  have  authority  by  ordinance  to  direct  owners 
of  docks  and  wharf  property  to  clean  their  docks  after 
certain  notification  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  city 
government,  with  power,  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  any  parties  thus  notified,  to  cleanse 
such  docks,  and  to  enter  liens  against  the  surround- 
I  ing  property  for  its  respective  proportions  of  the  ex- 
pense attending  such  work  ;  and  Councils  may  also 
provide  for  the  cleaning  of  the  docks  on  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  fronts  of  said  city,  and  require  the 
owners  of  wharves  and  piers,  which  surround  such 
docks,  to  cleanse  the  same ;  and  after  thirty  days' 
default  from  the  service  of  notice  on  them  to  perform 
said  duty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  city  to  do  Baid 
;  work,  and  to  apportion  the  expenses  thereof  among 
\  the  owners  of  the  wharves  and  piers  adjoining,  in  pro- 
I>ortion  to  the  extent  of  their  wharves,  having  the 
privilege  or  use  of  such  docks,  and  to  collect  the  same 
by  filing  liens  therefor  and  process  thereupon,  as  in 
case  of  claims  for  paving :  Provided,  That  no  dock 
Bhall  be  cleansed  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  natural 
bed  of  the  river. 
The  city  may  construct  any  bridges  that  may  be 
I  necessary  to  carry  any  street  or  highway  at  the  proper 
grade  across  any  ravine  or  stream  therein,  and  when- 
ever it  shall  become  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
building  improvements  of  said  city,  to  grade,  curb, 
bridge,  culvert,  or  pave  any  of  the  highways  used  as 
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turnpike*  or  plank-roads,  it  is  lawful  for  Councils  to 
agree  for  the  relinquishment  of  such  parts  thereof  as 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time,  and  if  the  parties 
cannot  agree  to  obtain  a  jury-view  upon  such  parts  to 
assess  the  damage  the  company  owning  the  franchise 
may  sustain  by  thecity  usingthesame  for  said  purposes ; 
such  jury  appointed,  three  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sion* of  Philadelphia  County,  and  three  by  such  courts 
in  the  next  adjoining  county  to  which  such  leads ;  and 
such  viewers  shall  take  into  consideration  whether 
such  turnpike  or  plank-road  company  shall  have  oc- 
cupied a  previous  public  highway  or  ground  purchased 
by  the  company.  Councils  may  enact  an  ordinance 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  leaf  tobacco  of  domestic 
growth  received  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  to  be 
sold  by  sample,  for  establishing  the  fee  for  charges  for 
inspection  and  sampling  and  storage,  and  imposing 
penalties  for  any  violation  of  the  same. 

Whenever  Councils  shall  deem  the  public  exigency 
to  demand  it,  they  may  order,  by  ordinance,  any 
streets,  laid  upon  any  of  the  public  plans  of  the  city, 
to  be  opened,  giving  three  months'  notice  thereof  to 
the  owner,  whereupon  any  of  the  owners  whose 
ground  will  be  taken  by  such  street  may  forthwith 
petition  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  viewers  to 
assess  the  damages  which  such  owners  may  sustain 
by  the  opening  of  such  street,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
paid  within  one  year,  may  sue  the  city  for  the  recov- 
ery thereof:  Provided,  That  security  shall  be  given 
the  city  to  the  owner  for  the  payment  of  such  dam- 
age* before  his  ground  shall  be  actually  taken,  and 
the  city  may  indemnify  the  persons  entering  such 
security,  and  no  proceedings  to  assess  the  damages 
on  any  street  on  such  plan  shall  lapse  by  the  delay  of 
a  year  in  paying  such  damages.  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  Councils  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  persons 
benefited  by  the  opening  of  any  new  street,  and  to 
withhold  appropriation  for  the  opening  of  the  same 
until  the  persons  found  to  be  benefited  shall  have 
contributed  according  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
therefrom  toward  the  damages  awarded  to  the  owners 
whose  ground  will  be  taken  therefor,  but  in  no  in- 
stance shall  the  contributions  exceed  the  damages 
awarded  for  the  ground  taken. 

Whenever  Councils  shall  order  any  street  upon  the 
plan  of  said  city  to  be  opened  or  widened,  no  dam-  j 
ages  therefor  shall  be  paid  unless  first  assessed  by  a 
jury  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessiens, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  road  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth :  Provided,  That  Councils  may  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  proceedings  to  open  any  street  shall  have 
been  commenced  in  Council,  or  in  the  ordinary  course 
before  the  court,  refuse  to  appropriate  for  the  opening 
of  any  street  until  the  owners  or  citizens  to  be  bene- 
fited shall  have  contributed  the  whole  or  any  part 
thereof,  as  Councils  may  have  determined  to  be  just, 
and  in  such  case  such  street  shall  not  be  actually 
opened,  nor  any  security  which  may  have  been  taken 
for  the  damages  be  responsible  therefor. 


It  is  the  duty  of  juries  selected  to  aasess  damages 
for  the  opening,  widening,  or  vacating  roads  or  streets 
within  the  said  city,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
court,  first,  what  damages  the  parties  claiming  the 
same  are  entitled  to,  and  second,  to  assess  and  appor- 
tion the  same  among  and  against  such  owners  of  land 
as  shall  be  benefited  by  such  opening,  widening,  or 
vacating  any  such  road  or  street,  and  when  such  re- 
port Bhall  be  affirmed  by  the  court  upon  notice  to  all 
I  such  parties,  and  the  damages  paid  or  secured  by  the 
parties  among  and  against  whom  it  shall  be  so  as- 
■  sessed  and  apportioned,  the  chief  commissioner  of 
I  highways  shall  proceed  to  open,  widen,  or  vacate  such 
j  road  or  street  accordingly  :  Provided,  however,  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Councils,  when  in  their  judgment 
{  the  public  interest  shall  require  it,  to  provide  for  the 
the  payment  of  such  damages  out  of  the  city  treasury  : 
And  further  provided,  That  two-thirds  of  the  members 
|  of  Councils  present  at  the  passage  of  such  ordinance 
consent  thereto,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
thereof  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Councils  in  all  cases,  when  mak- 
ing appropriations,  to  state  the  items  of  expenditure 
under  separate  and  distinct  heads  for  which  such  ap- 
propriations are  intended.   They  are  authorized  an- 
;  nually  to  appropriate  toward  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  House  of  Refuge  such  sum  as  they 
,  may  deem  expedient,  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand 
!  dollars  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  payable  in  equal  pay- 
j  ments  on  the  first  Mondays  of  February,  May,  Au- 
'  gust,  and  November  in  each  and  every  year. 

They  have  power  and  authority  to  make,  ordain, 
constitute,  and  establish  such  and  so  many  laws,  or- 
dinances, regulations,  and  constitutions  as  shall  be 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  fixing, 
ascertaining,  and  regulating,  from  time  to  time,  the 
rates  and  prices  which  shall  be  demanded  and  re- 
ceived by  wagoners,  carters,  draymen,  porters,  wood- 
sawyers,  and  chimney-sweepers,  for  each  and  every 
labor  and  service  which  they  shall  respectively  do 
and  perform  within  the  city ;  and  also  for  the  doing, 
performing,  and  executing  all  and  every  other  power, 
authority,  act,  matter,  and  thing  whatsoever,  which 
the  wardens  and  street  commissioners  separately  of 
themselves,  or  they  or  either  of  them,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
with  any  person  or  persona  whatever,  were  authorized 
and  empowered,  or  might  or  could  lawfully  do  or  per- 
form by  or  under  any  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
approval  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  consolidation. 

Councils  may  by  ordinance  prohibit  any  interments 
within  such  parts  of  the  city  wherein  they  shall  judge 
such  prohibition  necessary,  and  to  impose  such  fines 
for  any  breach  of  such  ordinance  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

It  is  lawful  for  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
from  time  to  time,  by  ordinances,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  property  adjoining,  to 
regulate,  grade,  pave,  and  repair,  curb,  and  recurb  the 
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footways  or  sidewalks,  and  the  aaid  ordinances,  rules, 
and  regulations  to  execute,  under  the  direction  or  su- 
perintendence of  Bucb  person  or  persons  as  they  may 
authorize  or  appoint,  and  the  same  to  enforce  by  suit- 
able penalties,  which  penalties  and  expenses  of  par- 
ing and  repaving,  curbing  and  recurbing,  as  aforesaid, 
are  recoverable  before  any  magistrate  of  said  city,  or 
before  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  in  the  same 
manner  that  debt*  of  like  amount  are  by  law  recover- 
able. 

Councils  fix  the  rate  and  levy  all  taxes  now  author- 
ized by  law  within  the  limits  of  said  city  and  county, 
except  the  8tate  tax,  and  direct  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
plied and  paid  by  the  city  treasurer  to  health,  school, 
poor,  city,  and  other  purposes,  according  to  law.  The 
said  taxes  are  voted  so  as  to  show  how  much  is  raised 
for  said  objects  respectively,  and  they  are  collected  and 
accounted  for  to  the  treasurer  as  one  city  and  county 
tux.  The  said  tax,  and  all  State  taxes  accruing 
within  said  city  limits,  are  paid  to  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  and  all  allowance  made  by  law  for  the  collec- 
tion and  prompt  payment  of  the  State  tax  accrues  to 
the  city  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Councils  to  designate  the  place  of 
holding  the  elections  in  the  several  election  divisions 
of  the  wards,  and  to  notify  the  sheriff  thereof,  at  leant 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  election,  and  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  remove  or  change  the  place 
of  holding  the  elections  in  any  of  the  said  election 
divisions,  whenever  by  reason  of  inability  to  hold  said 
election  at  the  place  so  designated,  a  change  shall  be 
necessary.  And  in  sudden  emergency,  as  in  case  the 
polling  place  is  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  eve  of  the 
election,  the  court  designates  one. 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils  have  the  power 
to  levy  a  tax  for  municipal  purposes  on  all  subjects 
of  taxation  specified  by  the  thirty-second  section  of 
the  act  of  April  29, 1844,  and  to  provide,  by  ordinance, 
a  system  for  the  assessment  thereof,  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  thereon. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  taxable  articles 
under  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  act  of  29th 
April,  1844: 

"  llouaea,  landa,  lot*  of  ground,  and  ground-rente,  mille  and  manufac- 
tcriworall  kind*,  furnace*,  forge*,  bloomerlee,  dlatlllerlea,  iu|[ir-boo«, 
malthou***,  breweri**,  tan-yard*.  B*herie*  and  ferriea.  wharves,  and  all 
olUr  re*l  eetate  not  exempt  by  law  fn.m  taxation  ;  alao  all  peforwl 
•atnte,  towit;  home*,  mare*,  gelding*,  uiulea,  and  n«at  cattle  over  Ilia 
age  of  four  )rar» ;  alao  all  mortgage*,  money  owing  by  aolveut  debtura, 
whether  bj  promlaanry  riot*,  penal  or  *lngl*  bill,  bund  or  judgment; 
alao  all  article*  of  agreement  and  account*  bearing  ttitereal,  owned  or 
poaaeeaed  by  any  penon  or  peraona  whatsoever,  except  notee  or  hill*  for 
work  and  labor  done,  and  bank  note*;  alao  all  abarea  or  atock  In  any 
bank,  inalltutiou,  or  company  now  or  hereafter  Incorporated  by  or  in 
pursuance  of  any  law  of  lb*  commonwealth,  or  of  any  other  State  or 
government ;  and  on  all  abareaof  stock  or  weekly  d»p*j*lt«  In  any  unin- 
corpormtni  aavlng-fund  iuatitutlon,  and  all  public  l"ana  or  stocka  what- 
soever, except  those  issued  by  thl* commonwealth, and  all  money  loaned 
or  inveeted  on  intsrsst  lo  any  other  State ;  alao  all  hooashold  furniture, 
Including  gold  and  ailver  plate,  owned  by  any  peraon  or  peraona,  curpor. 
atlon  or  corporation*,  when  the  value  thereof  ahall  exceed  the  eum  of 
three  hundred  dollnra;  alao  all  pleasure  carriage*,  both  of  two  and  four 

■tsufproSt, 


wsalth" 

Councils  fix  the  salaries  of  all  municipal  officers 
elected  by  the  people.  They  have  the  power  to  order 
and  direct  the  construction  of  branch  sewers,  when- 
ever the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Sur- 
veys, and  in  the  opinion  of  Councils  shall  be  required 
for  the  health,  comfort,  or  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city. 

Councils  are  alao  vested  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  modify  the  powers  and  duties  of  any  officer 
or  department,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enact  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any  existing  officer 
or  officers-elect,  such  office  shall  cease,  and  the  duties 
thereof  be  imposed  on  other  officers  or  departments 
now  existing,  or  by  ordinance  to  be  established :  Pro- 
vided, That  this  authority  shall  not  be  construed  to 
confer  any  additional  powers  upon  Councils,  to 
abolish,  modify,  or  limit  the  powers  of  any  boards, 
commissioners,  or  officers  regulating  public  parks 
which  have  been  dedicated  to  the  uses  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  or  are 
charged  with  the  collection  of  taxes  or  the  revision 
and  regulation  of  assessments  of  property  for  general 
taxable  purposes,  or  created  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  city. 

The  City  Councils  cause  to  be  published,  once  in 
every  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thereafter,  not  later  than  sixty  days,  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  city,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  showing 
all  of  its  liabilities,  permanent  and  temporary,  and  a 
schedule  of  its  assets,  which  are  published  in  two  or 
more  newspapers  of  different  political  complexion, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  for  three  consecutive 
issues. 

Councils  are  empowered  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  milk,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will 
protect  the  people  from  adulteration  and  dilution  of 
the  same. 

They  are  also  authorized  to  alter  and  regulate  the 
curb-lines  and  heights,  and  determine  and  make  uni- 
form the  widths  of  the  footways  of  the  Btreets  within 
the  limits  of  the  city. 

The  municipal  authorities  and  courts  having  juris- 
diction in  Philadelphia  have  exclusive  control  and 
direction  of  the  opening,  widening,  narrowing,  vaca- 
ting, and  changing  grades  of  all  streets,  alleys,  and 
highways  within  the  limits  of  said  city,  and  may  open 
or  widen  streets  of  such  width  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  such  city  authorities  and  courts. 

The  Councils  of  the  city  fix  by  ordinance  the  salary 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  to  the  mayor. 

"The  proper  authorities  of  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  township  of  Pennsylvania  are  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  with  any  of  the 
railroad  companies,  whose  roads  enter  their  limits, 
respectively,  whereby  the  said  railroad  companies  may 
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relocate,  change,  or  elevate  their  railroads  within  said 
limit*  or  either  of  them,  in  soch  manner  as  in  the 
judgment  of  such  authorities,  respectively,  may  be 
beet  adapted  to  secure  the  safety  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty, and  promote  the  interest  of  said  county,  city, 
town,  or  township ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  said 
authorities  shall  have  power  to  do  all  such  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  effectually  earn-  out 
such  contracts.  And  any  such  contracts  made  by  any 
railroad  company  or  companies  as  aforesaid  with  said 
authorities,  or  either  of  them,  are  hereby  fully  ratified 
and  confirmed:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  proviso 
contained  shall  affect  any  contract  made  or  hereafter 
to  be  made  with  any  railroad  company,  from  (for) 
apportioning  the  expenses  of  altering  and  adjusting 
the  grades  of  existing  railroads  and  intersecting  streets 
in  any  city  or  borough,  so  as  to  dispense  with  grade 
crossings." 1 

"  The  Councils  of  every  city  shall  prescribe  by  ordi- 
nance the  number,  duties,  and  compensation  of  the 
officers  and  employes  of  each  branch,  and  no  payment 
shall  be  made  from  the  city  treasury,  or  be  in  any  way 
authorized,  to  any  person,  except  to  an  officer  or  em- 
ploy6  elected  or  appointed  in  pursuance  of  law  ;  and 
no  ordinance  shall  be  passed  except  by  a  two-third 
vote  of  both  Councils,  and  approved  by  the  mayor, 
giving  any  extra  compensation  to  any  public  officer, 
servant,  employe,  agent,  or  contractor  after  services 
shall  have  been  rendered  or  contract  made,  nor  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  any  claim  against  the  city 
without  previous  authority  of  law ;  and  any  officer 
drawing  any  warrant,  or  passing  any  voucher  for  the 
same,  or  paying  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  and  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year."' 

Upon  the  resignation  of  any  member  of  Select  or 
Common  Council,  the  president  of  the  chamber, 
wherein  such  resignation  shall  be  tendered,  is  author- 
ized to  direct  the  clerk  to  notify  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  of  such  resignation  within 
one  week  after  the  same. 

The  City  Councils  shall,  from  time  to  time,  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  any  statute  law,  conferring  on 
the  Board  of  Health  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of 
nuisances,  such  portions  of  the  territory  under  their 
jurisdiction,  being  a  rural  district  or  sparse  in  popula- 
tion, as  in  their  opinion  they  can  do  with  safety  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
which  exemption  shall  at  all  times  be  revocable  by 
the  like  authority. 

Any  person  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  offer, 
give,  or  promise  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  testi- 
monial, privilege,  or  personal  advantage  to  any 
member  of  Councils  to  influence  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  his  public  or  official  duties,  shall  be 


I  Act  J«m.»,  1«74,8«:.  1,  P.L.W2. 
t  Act  May  23.  1874,       «,  P.  L,  ttn. 


guilty  of  bribery,  and  be  punished  in  such  manner  as 
that  offense  is  by  law  punishable. 

A  member  who  has  a  personal  or  private  interest 
in  any  measure  or  bill  proposed  or  pending  before 
Councils,  shall  disclose  the  fact  to  the  branch  of  which 
!  he  is  a  member,  and  shall  not  vote  thereon.  If  such 
interested  member  shall  vote  without  disclosing  his 
interest  in  such  measure  or  bill,  and  the  same  be  car- 
ried by  his  vote,  such  member  shall  forfeit  his  office. 

A  member  of  Councils  who  shall  solicit,  de- 
mand, or  receive,  or  consent  to  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  himself  or  for  another,  from  any  com- 
pany, corporation,  or  person,  any  money,  office,  ap- 
pointment, employment,  testimonial,  reward,  thing 
of  value  or  enjoyment,  or  of  personal  advantage,  or 
promise  thereof,  for  his  vote  or  official  influence,  or 
for  withholding  the  same,  or  with  an  understanding, 
expressed  or  implied,  that  his  vote  or  official  action 
shall  be  in  any  way  influenced  thereby,  or  who  shall 
solicit  or  demand  any  such  money  or  other  advantage, 
matter,  or  thing  aforesaid  for  another,  as  the  consider- 
ation of  his  vote  or  official  influence,  or  for  withhold- 
ing the  same,  or  shall  give  or  withhold  his  vote  or 
influence,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  or  promise 
of  Buch  money,  advantage,  matter,  or  thing  to  another, 
shall  be  held  guilty  of  bribery,  and  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  by  separate  and  solitary  con- 
finement at  labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  shall  be  forever  incapable  of  holding  any  place 
of  profit  or  trust  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

list  or  the  common  councilmes  or  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia EBOM  1701  TO  1777.' 


1706  —  Joshua  Carpenter,  Abraham  Blckley,  Thomas  Bradford,  and  John 
Webb. 

1707.  — Samuel  Hall  and  John  McComb. 

1708.  — Henry  flower,  Peter  Stretch,  Darld  ^rlfllne  (or  Gifting),  and 
George  Claypoole. 

1711.— Owen  Roberts. 

1712- — Clement  I'liimMed,  Gilbert  Falconer,  John  Jones  (Bolter),  and 

Nathaniel  Bdgcomb. 
1713.— Joseph  Redman,  Johu  Wanler,  John  Vanleer,  George  Claypoole, 

William  Fishl>o<irne,  Thomas  Wharton,  and  llenjamln  Vlnlng. 
ITI  'i  -Anthony  Morris,  Jr..  Daniel  Radley,  and  Thomas  Redman. 
171fl.-James  Parrock,  Samuel  Carpenter, 


1717  — Samuel  Powel,  Edwards 
Owen. 

1718— Israel  Pembertou,  John  Carpenter,  John 
Buckley,  Thomaa  GiiflltU,  and  Tbonuu  Tress*. 

1723  —  Robert  Ellis,  George  Calvert,  and  Edward  Owen. 

1724  — Ralph  Assheton. 

1727.— William  Allen.  Thomas  Masters,  Alexander  Woodroppe,  Andrew 
Bradford,  Isaac  Norris,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Hodge. 
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ITS*.— Samuel  Haaell  and  Thomas  Chase. 

1729.— Peter  Lloyd,  Samuel  Powel,  William  Atwood,  and  Joseph  Turnar. 
i  Slael,  George  Emlen, . 
,  Jr,  and  John  Whit*. 


1742.  -J.iwph  Morri., 
Samuel  Auatin,  and 

1743.  - William  Logan,  Charles  Willing,  Alt  wood  Shuts,  and 
Robinson. 

1746.  — Alexander  Graydon,  John  InKlia,  Blchard  Stanley,  William  Ship- 
pen,  Thomas  Bond,  and  William  Diddle. 

1747.  — John  Mifflin,  John  Stamper.  John  Sober.  Tench  Francis,  John 
Wilcocki,  Samuel  Metal  I,  Jr ,  Pliineas  Bond,  and  John  Sims. 

1748.  — Benjamin  Kranklln  and  Thomas  Lawrence,  Jr. 

1751.— (WimHI  hurrwtd  6y  atae  —  Thomas  Cadwalader,  William  Cone, 
Lloyd  Zachary,  Charlea  Norrla,  John  Redman,  William  Humphrey*, 
Samuel  Smith,  Amos  Slrcttell,  and  William  Bingham. 

1766.  — Edward  Shippeu,  Jr,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Alexander  Huston,  John 
Wallace,  Alexander  SleomsD,  Andrew  Elliot,  Samuel  MnrrU,  Jacob 
Duche,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  and  Thomas  Willing. 

1767.  —  OnmcU  uwrwed  tifJU  am- Henry  Harrleon,  Daniel  Beneul, 
Cbarlee  Stadman,  William  Buab,  John  8wlft,  Towuaend  White, 
William  Vanderaplegel. and  Joseph  Wood. 

1762.-John  Allen,  John 


Ttlghman  and  Archibald  McCall 
i,  Joabua  Howell,  Jamea 
Joseph  8 win,  John  Vtilcocka,  and  George  (Tlymer. 


1774.->lobn 


TOWN  CLERKS, 
who  wasx  aijui  titan*  or  Tint  cttt  otirirr. 

Robert  Anheton,  by  city  charter  Oct.    23, 1701 

Ralph  Aeeheton,' appointed    -Aug.  10,  17IH 

Andrew  Hamilton,  appointed  Feb.  24,  1744 

 Sept.  18,  1747 

 May  27,  1758 


William  Coleman,  appointed  

Edward  >bi|ipen,  Jr.,'  appointed.. 


PKES1DKNT3  OK  THE  SELECT  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OK 
PHILADELPHIA, 


..Oct. 
Oct. 


Vndtr  Ad  o/  April  4, 1796,  **«. 

Francis  Gurney,  elected. ,..*......  imw 

Henry  Pratt,  elected., 
Robert  l"atteisou. 

Benjamin  Say,  elected..   Oct. 

Robert  Ralnton,  elected   Oct. 

Jump*  Mllnor,  elected   Oct. 

George  Barlram,  elected  Oct. 

Samuel  W.  rtaher,  elected  Oct. 

Lilwrty  Browne,  elected  Oct. 

Robert  Bltchie,  elected  Oct. 

Robert  Wiiln,  elected  Oct. 

George  Vaux,  elected  Oct. 

Thomas  Klttera,  elected  Oel. 

John  Morln  Scot  I,  elected  Dec. 

Joseph  Revd  lngei*  .11,  elected  Dei-. 

William  Morris  Meredith,  elected  Dec. 


1786 
1799 


William  Morris,  elected. 
John  Price  Welherlll 

Jacob  E,  Hagert,  elected  

John  P.  Verree,  elected 


Oliver  Terry 
Theodore  Cuylcr,  elected 
Juinci  Lynd,  elected  


Jul 

Joehua  Sparing,  elected..    Jan. 


William  Strum  I,  org  Stokley,  elected 
Samuel  W.  t'atlell,  elected  


Wminm  Edmund  Littleton,  elected  Jan. 

Robert  W.  Downing,  elected  Jau. 

Dr.  William  W.  Burnell,  elected  Jnly, 

George  A.  Smith,  elected  Jan. 

George  W.  Bumm,  elected    Nor. 

William  B.  Smith,  elected   April 


..Oct.  1802 
IKK 
1MJ6 
1808 
l8tJ9 
1811 
1*13 

MM 

1016 
1819 
1824 
1826 
1832 
1834 
1840 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1856 
186* 
I860 
1863 
1887 
1866 
1870 
1872 
1874 
187i 
1876 
1881 
1882 


Dec. 
.Dec. 
..Dec. 
...June. 
...May, 
May, 


....Jan. 
..Jan. 


1796. 
1797. 
1800. 
1801. 
1806 
1808. 
1810. 
1812. 
1814. 
1815. 
1819. 
182)1. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1828. 
1W8. 
1830. 
1832. 


Samuel  Hodgdon. 
Kearney  Wharton. 


Thomas  Lei  per. 
Timothy  Pajteon. 
Thomae  Lelper. 
Horace  Bluney. 
Thomas  Lelper. 
John  HallowelL 
James  S.  8mlth. 
Joseph  Worrell. 
Janice  8- Smith. 
Joseph  R.  Ingsraoll. 
Aqulla  A.  Browne. 
Joshua  Percival. 
James  M.  Linnard. 
Joshua  PerclTal. 
James  Page. 
Henry  Troth. 
William  Rawl*. 


1847. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1857. 
1868. 
1862. 
1864. 
1865. 
18T.7. 
1869. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1876 


John  Yarrow. 
John  11.  Dlshl. 
William  P.  Hacker. 
William  a  PaUarssm. 
John  Miller. 
Charles  B.  Trego. 
Wilson  Kerr. 
Alexander  J.  Harper. 
William  8.  Stoklsy. 
Joseph  K.  Maroer. 
Louis  Wagner. 
Henry  Hobn. 
Louis  Wagner. 
A.  Wilson  Hetuney. 
Joseph  L.  Caven. 
William  Henry  Lax.» 


CLERKS  OK  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

B. 


1792. 

1796.  William  H.  Tod. 
1790.  Edward  Johnson 
1801.  John  L.  Leib. 


1804.  Samuel  Holme*. 

1811).  Robert  S.  Greene. 
1812.  Samuel  Keemle.* 
1815.  John  Cole  Lowber. 
1819.  Samuel  Rush. 
182».  Jobu  Cole  Lowber. 
1827.  Nathan  B.  Polls. 


are,  Jr. 
1836.  Levi  Holllngeworth. 


1846.  Thomas  Birch,  Jr. 
1852.  Craig  Blddle. 
1K>4.  Jobu  M.  BUey. 
1856.  John  D.  Miles. 
1868.  William  Francis  Small. 

1861.  George  F.  Gordon. 

1862.  Philip  H.  Lutta. 

IS64.  William  Francis  Small. 


C'LEKKS  OK  THE  SELECT  COUNCIL. 


1796.  William  U.  Tod. 

1801.  Edward  Johnw 

1802.  John  L.  Lelb. 

■  80S.  Thomas  Bradford,  Jr. 
1830.  Archibald  Randall. 
1833.  Joseph  G  Clarkson. 


1849.  Edmund  Wilcox. 
1855.  Joeeph  Wood,  Jr. 
1866.  Henry  •'.  I>eisenring. 
1858.  J.  Barclay  Harding. 

1862.  Emanuel  Key. 

1863.  Henry  C.  Corfleld. 

1864.  Benjamin  H.  Haln**. 
1873. 


Ordinances.— No  law  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
the  validity  of  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia if  the  same  is  not  recorded,  and  all  ordinances 
heretofore  passed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted, 
shall  be  valid  and  effectual,  although  the  same  may  not 
have  been,  or  may  not  be,  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  deeds. 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils  have  the  power, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  Council,  to  pass  any  bill, 
whatever  its  nature,  which  may  have  been  returned 
by  the  mayor,  without  his  signature. 

Councils  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make, 
ordain,  constitute,  and  establish  such  and  so  many 
laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  constitutions  as 
shall  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  government 
and  welfare  of  the  said  city,  and  the  same  to  enforce, 
put  in  use  and  execution,  by  the  proper  officers,  and 


i  M To  take  effect  November  :S0,  when  he  comes  of  age."  In  office  till  '  All  th*  other  officers  of  both  branches  of  ths  City  Council* 
1745.  |  elected  on  April  4,  1881,  by  acclamation. 

<  H*  held  th*  office  nnUI  the  Revolution.  I      •  All  the  family  now  spell  their  natne  Keshmle. 
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at  their  pleasure  to  revoke,  alter,  and  make  anew,  as 
occasion  may  require,  provided  the  same  shall  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

For  all  breaches  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  the  penalty  demanded  is  fifty 
dollars  and  upwards,  actions  of  debt  shall  be  brought 
in  the  corporate  name  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

No  ordinance  can  be  passed  through  Councils 
except  by  bill,  and  no  bill  shall  be  so  altered  or 
amended,  on  its  passage  through  either  branch  of 
Councils,  as  to  change  its  original  purpose.  No  bill 
can  be  considered  unless  referred  to  a  committee,  re- 
turned therefrom,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  no  bill  can  be  passed  containing  more  than 
one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its 
title.  Every  bill  must  be  read  at  length  in  each 
branch,  all  amendments  made  thereto  must  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  before  the  final 
vote  is  taken  on  the  bill,  and  no  bill  can  become  a 
law  upon  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  introduced 
or  reported.  On  its  final  passage  the  vote  is  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  same  are  entered  in  the 
journal,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  branch  are  recorded  thereon  as  voting  in  its 
favor.  No  amendment  to  bills  by  one  branch  must 
be  concurred  in  by  the  other  except  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  elected  thereto,  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  for  and 
against  recorded  upon  the  journal  thereof,  and  report* 
of  committees  of  conference  must  be  adopted  in  either 
branch  only  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  thereto,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  those  voting  recorded  upon  the  journals. 

Every  legislative  act  of  the  Councils  must  be  by 
resolution  or  ordinance ;  and  every  ordinance  or  reso- 
lution, except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall,  before  it 
takes  effect,  be  presented,  duly  engrossed  and  certified, 
to  the  mayor  for  his  approval ;  and  all  ordinances, 
within  five  days  after  their  passage,  must  be  adver- 
tised in  five  daily  and  two  Sunday  newspapers,  by 
the  mayor. 

Committees  of  Councils.— For  the  purpose  of 
supervising  the  operations  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  of  assisting  Councils  in  the  consideration 
of  subjects  brought  before  them,  relating  to  the  inter- 
eats  of  the  corporation,  the  following  joint  standing 
committees  are  appointed  by  the  respective  presi- 
dents annually  on  the  organization  of  Councils: 

I.  Committee  on  Finance. 

n  Commit!**  on  Department  of  Weter-Worka. 

III.  Committee  on  Department  of  One- Work*. 

IV.  Committee  on  Department  of  Highway*,  Bridge*,  Sewem,  and 

CulTerta, 

V.  Committee  on  Department  of  City  Property  end  Public  Groanda. 
VI.  Committee  on  Department  of  Polio*. 
VII.  Committee  on  I 'apartment  of  Fir*. 
Till.  Committee  on  Department  of  Prima*. 
IX.  Committee  on  Department  of  School*. 
X.  Committee  on  Surrey*  and  Regulation*. 


XI.  Committee  on  Railroad*. 

XII.  Committee  of  three  meml>en  from  each  chamber  are  appointed 
to  cm  pare  bllle  and  trenunit  the  mm*  to  the  mayor  when 

XIII.  Committee  on  Department  of  Law. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Gas- 
Works,  Highways,  Bridges,  Sewers,  and  Culverts, 
Police,  Fire,  Schools — and  to  compare  bills — must 
be  members  of  Common  Council,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  remaining  committees  must  be  members  of 
the  Select  Council ;  but  no  member  of  either  branch 
shall  be  chairman  of  more  than  one  standing  com- 
mittee. They  hold  stated  meetings  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  at  such  times  as  a  majority  of  the 
committee  may  determine,  and  special  meetings  when- 
ever the  chairman  or  three  members  thereof  may 
require. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  supervision  over 
the  departments  of  the  city  treasurer,  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  and  the  city  controller.  The  Committees  on 
the  Department  of  the  Water- Works,  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gas- Works,  and  on  the  Department  of 
Highways.  Bridges,  and  8ewers,  on  the  Department  of 
City  Property,  on  the  Department  of  Police,  on  the 
Department  of  the  County  Prison,  on  the  Department 
of  Schools,  on  8urveys  and  Regulations,  Railroads,  to 
compare  bills,  and  Department  of  Law,  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  said  departments  for  the  ex- 
posure and  correction  of  evils  and  abuses.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  City  Property  fix  the 
snms  for  which  the  real  estate  in  charge  of  that  de- 
partment shall  be  rented. 

Matters  relating  to  the  markets  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Committee  on  Markets,  and  those 
relating  to  the  wharves  and  landings  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  on  Wharves  and  Landings. 

There  is  appointed  by  the  respective  presidents  an- 
nually, on  the  organization  of  Councils,  a  standing 
committee  on  the  cash  account  of  the  city  treasurer. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  examine  and  com- 
pare his  statements,  and  to  report  to  both  branches  of 
Councils,  at  their  first  stated  meeting  after  the  second 
Monday  in  each  month,  a  complete  statement  of 
moneys  received  during  the  preceding  month  by  the 
city  treasurer;  stating  the  total  amount  received  from 
each  and  every  officer  and  department  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  whether  such  statement  from  the 
city  treasurer  agrees  with  the  statements  received 
from  the  said  officers  and  departments. 

There  is  appointed  a  committee  to  supervise  all  the 
disbursements  of  the  department  of  clerks  of  Coun- 
cils, and  all  requisitions  for  stationery  first  receive  the 
sanction  of  said  committee;  all  bills  for  stationery 
and  printing  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  commit- 
tee before  countersigned  by  the  controller,  and  the 
chairman  of  said  committee  is  appointed  by  Select 
Council. 

The  presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
appoint  a  joint  committee,  styled  the  committee  on 
election  divisions,  to  whom  is  referred  the  changing 
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of  all  election  divisions;  also  a  committee  on  boiler 
inspection,  and  one  on  House  of  Correction. 

The  number  of  all  standing  committees  consists  of 
twelve  from  each  chamber,  and  nine  members  thereof 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Select  and  Common  Councils  each  elect  a  clerk  and 
an  assistant,  and  the  presidents  each  appoint  a  page, 
and  there  is  also  a  transcribing  clerk,  whose  duty  is  to 
engross  the  ordinances  when  passed  by  both  branches. 

Taxes  and  Taxation. — The  system  of  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes  in  Philadelphia  is  executed 
by  a  Board  of  Revision,  forty-two  assessors,  a  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  and  a  collector  of  delinquent  taxes. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County, 
once  in  every  three  years,  before  the  time  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  taxes  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  as 
often  as  vacancies  occur,  appoint  three 
deemed  the  most  competent,  who  compose  the  Board 
of  Revision  of  Taxes  of  the  county,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  a  quorum,  who  have  the  power  to  revise 
and  equalize  the  assessments,  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  valuations,  either  in  individual  cases  or  by  wards, 
to  rectify  all  errors,  to  make  valuations  where  they 
have  been  omitted,  and  to  require  the  attendance  of 
the  assessors  or  other  citizens  before  them  for  exam- 
ination, on  oath  or  affirmation,  either  singly  or  to- 
gether, with  power  to  forfeit  the  pay  of  assessors, 
ratable  to  their  annual  compensation,  for  each  day's 
absence  when  their  attendance  is  required  ;  and  the 
Board  of  Revision  hear  all  the  appeals  and  applica- 
tions of  the  taxpayers,  subject  to  an  appeal  from 
their  decision  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
county,  whose  decision  is  final ;  and,  if  the  appeal  to  the 
court  be  groundless,  the  appellants  pay  their  costs  of 
court.  The  Board  of  Revision  hear  the  taxpayers  of 
their  respective  wards  in  succession,  of  which  notice 
is  given ;  and  the  Board  of  Revision  alone,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  exercise  all  the  powers  vested  in  the 
County  Board  of  Revision,  but  shall  not,  in  any  in- 
stance, lower  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  county. 
They  meet  as  often,  but  not  often er,  than  is  necessary 
to  dispatch  the  business  which  their  duties  require  of 
them,  and  hold  stated  meetings  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  each  month. 

The  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
vision of  Taxes  is  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Board  of  Revision  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  heretofore  by  law  conferred  upon  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
in  relation  to  the  assessors,  and  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes  within  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  correction  of  all  valuation  and 
return  therefor;  and  they  issue  the  precepts  to,  and 
receive  the  returns  of,  the  assessors,  procure  the  as- 
sessment-books, and  cause  the  duplicates  to  be  made 
out  and  issued  to  the  receiver  of  taxes,  make  the  re- 
turns required  by  law  to  the  State  Revenue  Board, 
and  have  the  exclusive  custody  and  control  of  all 


books  relating  to  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  keep 
them  arranged  according  to  wards  and  dates;  and 
also  have  the  custody  and  control  of  the  duplicates 
of  surveys,  when  the  same  have  been  made  by  the 
department  of  surveys ;  they  may  issue  certificates  to 
show  how  property  has  been  assessed,  to  be  used 
with  the  same  effect  as  the  original  books  of  assess- 
ment, as  evidence  in  relation  to  the  title  of  property; 
they  report  to  Councils,  through  the  mayor,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  assessments,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  November  in  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Revision  are  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  issue  their  precept  to  the  several  assessors  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  of  the 
triennial  assessment,  and  to  the  assessors  of  any  ward 
or  wards  of  said  city  in  which  they  shall  deem  a  new 
ent  necessary  in  any  subsequent  year  other  than 
the  triennial  year,  requiring  them  to  return  the  names 
of  all  taxable  persons  residing  in  their  respective 
wards,  and  all  property  taxable  by  law,  together  with 
the  just  valuation  of  the  same,  and  the  said  board 
have  power  to  revise  and  equalize  the  assessments. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Revision,  immediately 
after  the  annual  assessment  in  each  year,  to  classify 
the  real  estate  so  assessed  in  such  a  manner  and  upon 
testimony  adduced  before  them  as  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  rural  and  built-up  portions  of  said  city,  and 
they  are  required  to  certify  to  the  Councils  of  said 
city  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  in  each 
year,  the  valuations  of  the  built-up  portions,  the  val- 
uation of  the  rural  or  suburban  property,  and  the  val- 
uation of  lands  exclusively  used  for  agricultural  and 
farming  purposes  respectively,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Councils,  in  determining  the  rate  of  taxation  for  each 
year,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  said  agricultural  and  farm- 
land equal  to  one-half  of  the  highest  rate  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  assessed  for  said  year,  and  upon  the  rural 
and  suburban  portion  of  said  city,  a  tax  not  exceed- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  highest  rate  of  tax  required  to 
be  assessed,  as  aforesaid,  so  that  upon  the  real  estate 
assessed  there  are  three  rates  of  taxation,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  assessors  of  said  city  to  make  assessments 
of  property  in  conformity  to  the  foregoing,  and  to 
designate  the  class  in  which  such  property  should  be 
rated. 

The  Board  of  Revision  have  power  to  affix  the  seal 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  all  official  certificates 
they  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  issue,  and  they 
have  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  public  in- 
terests may  require,  to  create  additional  assessors'  dis- 
tricts and  appoint  additional  assessors  therein. 

A  copy  of  the  tax  duplicate  for  each  year  is  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  city  controller,  said  copy  of  the  dupli- 
cate is  made  out  in  form  the  same  as  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  receiver  of  taxes ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  said 
controller  to  |>ost  against  each  item  on  said  duplicate 
the  amount  of  taxes  returned  to  him  as  received  by 
the  receiver  of  taxes;  and  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
receiver  of  taxes,  whenever  allowances  are  made  from 
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the  assessed  value  of  any  property,  to  certify  to  the 
dty  controller  the  owner's  name  and  locality  of  such 
property,  and  the  amount  of  allowance,  and  by  whom 
made,  and  no  credit  is  given  to  the  receiver  of  taxes 
for  such  allowances,  unlets*  such  certificates  be  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  the  said  city  controller. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes,  in 
preparing  the  duplicates  and  triplicates  of  the  asses- 
sors' transcripts  for  the  receiver  of  taxes  and  city 
controller,  to  give  a  definite  description  of  all  assess- 
ments, either  by  street  numbers,  as  fixed  by  the 
proper  department,  or  where  such  numbers  do  not 
exist,  by  measurement  from  a  given  |>oint  upon  the 
city  plan,  and  also  indicate  by  feet  and  inches  the 
frontage  and  depth  thereof,  and  in  rural  districts  the 
superficial  area  thereof. 

The  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  prepare  triplicate 
copies  of  the  assessment  of  taxes  in  each  ward,  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  city  controller  at  the  same 
time  that  the  duplicates  are  given  to  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  and  they  also  deliver  monthly,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month,  to  the  city  controller  a  certi- 
fied schedule  of  the  allowances  made  to  each  person, 
separately  stated,  with  bis  or  her  name,  location  of 
property,  and  page  of  the  duplicate;  also,  a  correct 
account  of  all  the  divisions  of  properties  made  dur- 
ing each  month. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes, 
through  the  assessors  of  real  estate,  to  rearrange  and 
revise  the  numbers  of  houses  whenever  necessary,  to 
furnish  each  owner  or  occupant  of  any  house  or  prop- 
erty situate  upon  any  street,  lane,  or  alley  of  the  city, 
a  written  copy  of  the  correct  number  to  which  such 
house  is  entitled,  and  after  such  notices  served,  the 
said  property  is  designated  and  known  by  such  num- 
ber in  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  several  depart- 
ments ;  and  each  owner  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  notice,  cause  a  painted,  carved,  or  cast  number 
with  the  proper  figures  to  be  placed  in  a  consnkuoiw 
place  upon  such  house  or  property  in  a  permanont  and 
durable  manner,  and  such  owner  shall,  for  every 
neglect  in  having  said  house  or  property  numbered 
in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  specified,  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  recoverable  as  debts 
of  like  amount  are  recoverable  by  law,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  city. 

Upon  the  failure  or  neglect  of  any  owner  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said 
assessors  of  real  estate  to  notify  any  magistrate  of 
such  failure  or  neglect,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  such 
magistrate  to  collect  the  said  sum  of  five  dollars 
for  each  and  every  offense,  and  pay  the  same  over  to 
the  city  treasurer,  and  make  report  to  the  city  con- 
troller, under  oath  or  affirmation. 

The  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes,  in  making  out  the 
proper  number  of  houses,  is  governed  by  the  present 
system,  that  is,  the  initial  or  starting  point  is  at  Market 
Street  and  the  river  Delaware,  respectively,  allow- 
ing one  hundred  numbers  to  each  square  of  three 


hundred  and  fifty  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  com- 
mencing with  an  even  hundred  at  the  commencement 
of  each  square,  and  in  all  res}iects  adhering  to  the 
decimal  system  of  numeration  ;  also,  in  all  streets 
running  in  opposite  directions,  but  not  extending  to 
the  initial  points,  the  same  order  of  enumeration  is 
observed  as  though  such  street  did  actually  extend  to 
such  point.  And  in  such  parte  of  the  city  as  it  may 
be  impracticable  to  accurately  follow  this  system,  the 
Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  arrange  the  numbering  as 
nearly  in  accordance  therewith  as  possible. 

The  Board  of  Revision,  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion in  each  year,  issue  their  precept  to  the  assessors 
of  the  respective  wards,  requiring  them  to  make  out 
and  return,  within  such  time  as  the  said  Board  of  Re- 
vision shall  designate,  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of 
September,  following,  a  just  and  perfect  list,  in  such 
form  as  the  said  board  shall  direct,  of  all  taxable 
persons  residing  within  their  wards  respectively,  and 
all  property  taxable  and  exempt  by  law,  with  a  just 
valuation  of  the  same ;  and  whenever  the  assessors 
of  any  ward  cannot  agree  upon  the  valuation  of  any 
property,  the  member  of  the  board  senior  in  office 
acts  as  umpire  and  decides. 

The  books  for  assessment  are  furnished  to  the  as- 
sessors by  the  15th  day  of  May  in  each  year  by  the 
Board  of  Revision,  and  any  assessor  who  shall  not 
have  completed  and  returned  his  assessment  by  the 
15th  day  of  August  following,  forfeits  his  compensa- 
tion and  surrenders  his  books,  to  be  finished  by  the 
Board  of  Revision.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to 
mark  opposite  all  property  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses the  word  "  rural,"  and  on  all  property  so  re- 
turned there  is  assessed  or  collected  but  two-thirds 
the  rate  for  city  tax  that  is  assessed  on  other  real 
estate  in  the  city  :  Provuled,  That  any  error  in  such 
return  in  this  respect  shall  be  corrected  by  the  Board 
of  Revision  on  appeal. 

Tae  assessors-,  «•  ihe  time  they  make  the  assess- 
ments required >by  law,  ascertain  the  dimensions  or 
quantity  of  each  lot  or  piece  of  ground  assessed,  and 
return,  the  same,  with  their  assessment  to  the  Board 
of  Revision,  and  whenever  the  return  shall  not  be 
sufficiently  certain  to  enable  the  receiver  of  taxes 
properly  to  describe  any  lot  or  piece  of  ground  against 
which  he  is  about  to  proceed  for  the  recovery  of 
registered  taxes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
district  in  which  said  lot  or  piece  of  ground  is  situated 
to  furnish  the  said  receiver  with  an  accurate  measure- 
ment thereof,  together  with  a  precise  description  of 
its  locality. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  several  assessors  of  the  city  to 
ascertain,  by  strict  inquiry,  the  proper  orthography 
of  the  name  of  each  taxable  person  within  his  ward, 
the  exact  number  of  his  place  of  residence,  together 
with  his  present  occupation,  profession  or  business, 
and  to  state,  plainly  written,  all  such  particulars  in 

The  assessors  make  a  second  return  of  the 
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of  all  new  buildings  which  have  been  erected  and 
not  included  in  their  previous  return,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year;  and  the 
assessors,  or  either  of  them,  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  any 
person  or  persons  required  to  make  a  statement  of 
property  taxable  under  the  general  or  special  laws  of 
this  commonwealth  :  Provided,  That  no  fee  be  charged 
for  the  administration  of  such  oath  or  affirmation. 

The  assessors  in  estimating  real  estate  subject  to 
ground-rent,  where  there  is  no  provision  made  in 
ground-rent  deeds  that  the  lessee  shall  pay  the  taxes 
on  the  said  ground-rents,  estimate  and  assess  for 
taxes,  the  said  ground-rents  to  the  owners  thereof. 

The  pay  of  assessors  is  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and  their  appointments  are 
made  so  that  there  is  a  majority  and  minority  repre- 
sentation of  the  political  parties  in  each  district,  and 
no  appointment  or  removal  of  assessor  or  assessors  is 
made  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Revision. 

All  taxes,  rates,  and  levies,  which  are  imposed  or 
assessed,  either  in  the  city  or  county  of  Philadelphia, 
on  real  estate  situate  in  said  county  and  city  is  a  lien 
on  the  same,  together,  also,  with  all  additions  to  and 
charges  on  the  said  taxes,  rates,  and  levies ;  and  the  lien 
has  priority  to,  and  must  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied 
before,  any  recognizance,  mortgage,  judgment,  debt, 
obligation,  or  responsibility  which  the  said  real  estate 
may  become  charged  with  or  liable  to. 

All  churches,  meeting-houses,  or  other  regular 
places  of  stated  worship,  with  the  grounds  thereto 
annexed  necessary  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoyment 
of  the  same ;  all  burial-grounds  not  used  or  held  for 
private  or  corporate  profit ;  all  hospitals,  universities, 
colleges,  seminaries,  academies,  associations,  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  benevolence,  or  charity,  with  the 
grounds  thereto  annexed  and  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pancy and  the  enjoyment  of  •the*  same;  fotintieflj  an-* 
dowed,  and  maintained  by  public  or  priVatVeh^nty.^ 
and  all  school-houses  belonging  to  any  county,  bor- 
ough, or  school  district,  with.  ?1ib :  gtolvuds.  theretp; 
annexed  and  necessary  for  the"  ocsupahey  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same;  and  all  court-houses  and  jails, 
with  the  grounds  thereto  annexed,  are  exempted  from 
all  and  every  county,  city,  borough,  bounty,  road, 
school,  and  poor  tax :  Provided,  That  all  property,  real 
or  persona],  other  than  that  which  is  in  actual  use 
and  occupation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  from 
which  any  income  or  revenue  is  derived,  is  subject  to 
taxation,  except  where  exempted  by  law  for  State 
purposes. 

No  portion  of  the  real  estate  of  any  religious, 
charitable,  or  benevolent  association  or  institution  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  used  for  business 
purposes,  shall  be  exempt  from  municipal  or  State 
tax  by  reason  of  any  act  of  Assembly  exempting  the 
real  estate  or  property  of  said  religious,  charitable,  or 
benevolent  association  or  institution. 


All  lands  inclosed  as  burial-grounds  and  ceme- 
teries, and  used  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and 
for  no  other  purpose,  together  with  the  buildings  and 
improvements  thereon,  owned  by  churches,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations,  are  exempt  from  all  taxation 
for  municipal  or  county  pu poses. 

Councils  cannot  impose  taxes  upon  rural  portions 
of  the  city  for  police  and  watchmen,  for  lighting  and 
paving  and  cleaning  streets,  but  shall  make  an  allow- 
ance of  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  city  tax  in 
favor  of  such  section. 

The  City  Councils  fix  the  rate  and  levy  all  the 
taxes  authorized  by  law  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  county,  except  the  State  tax,  and  direct  the 
amount  to  be  applied  and  paid  by  the  city  treasurer 
to  health,  school,  poor,  city,  and  other  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  taxes  are  voted  so  as  to  show 
how  much  is  raised  for  said  objects  respectively  ;  they 
are  collected  and  accounted  for  to  the  treasurer  aa  one 
city  and  county  tax.  The  said  tax  and  all  8tate  taxes 
accruing  within  the  city  limits,  are  paid  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  and  all  allowance  made  by  law  for 
the  collection  and  prompt  payment  of  the  State  tax 
accrue  to  the  city  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  city : 
l*rovided,  That  the  City  Councils  discriminate  in  lay- 
ing the  city  taxes  as  not  to  impose  upon  the  rural 
portions  those  expenses  which  belong  exclusively  to 
the  built-up  portions  of  the  city  ;  for  which  purpose  the 
assessors  distinguish  in  their  returns  what  properties 
are  within  agricultural  or  rural  sections,  not  having 
the  benefit  of  lighting,  watching,  and  other  expendi- 
tures for  purposes  exclusively  belonging  to  built-up 
portions  of  the  city ;  and  all  land  within  said  agricul- 
tural or  rural  districts,  used  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vation or  farming,  is  assessed  as  farm  land. 

All  meadow,  or  marsh,  or  meadow  land  situate  in 
the  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  and  assessed  as  marsh  or 
meadow  land,  and  paying  besides  the  usual  city  taxes, 
:»fu,rih$r  tax  for  keeping  up  and  in  repair  the  banks 
;old  sa*td*lands,  is  only  liable  to  pay  one-half  the  rate 
\  of  tax.  levied  on  real  estate  in  said  city  for  city  pur- 
poses.1, * 

Tlie  offices,  depots,  car-houses,  and  other  real  prop- 
erty of  railroad  corporations  situated  in  the  city, 
the  superstructure  of  the  road  and  water-stations  only 
excepted,  are  subject  to  taxation,  by  ordinances,  for 
city  purposes. 

If  Councils,  before  or  on  the  second  stated  meeting 
in  December  in  each  and  every  year,  fail  to  levy  and 
fix  the  rate  of  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  tax-rate 
of  the  preceding  year  is  continued  as  the  rate  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Upon  all  taxes  paid  on  or  before  the  81st  of  August 
a  discount  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  ia 
allowed.  If  paid  after  the  81st  day  of  August,  and 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September,  an  addition 


1  Thl.  ««t  - 
P.  Ik,  410. 


«u  extended  to  the  Firrt  Ward  by  net  of  April  8,  !«•, 
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or  penalty  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  added.  If 
paid  after  the  15th  day  of  September,  and  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  October,  there  is  an  addition  or  penalty 
of  one  per  cent.  If  paid  after  the  1st  day  of  October, 
and  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  October,  there  is  an 
addition  or  penalty  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  If 
paid  after  the  15th  day  of  October,  and  ou  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  November,  there  is  an  addition  or  pen- 
alty of  two  per  cent.  If  paid  after  the  1st  day  of 
November,  and  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, there  is  an  addition  or  penalty  of  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  If  paid  after  the  15tb  day  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  there 
is  an  addition  or  penalty  of  three  per  cent.  If  paid 
after  the  1st  day  of  December,  and  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  December,  there  is  an  addition  or  penalty 
of  three  and  one  half  per  cent.  If  paid  after  the 
15th  day  of  December,  and  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
January,  there  is  an  addition  or  penalty  of  four  per 
cent  If  paid  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  on  or  ! 
before  the  15th  day  of  January,  there  is  an  addition 
or  penalty  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent. ;  and  upon 
all  taxes  remaining  unpaid  after  the  15th  day  of 
January,  there  is  an  addition  or  penalty  of  five  per 
cent,  added  to  and  made  payable  upon  the  same.  And 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  receiver  of  taxes  to  display  from 
day  to  day,  in  large  figures,  and  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  tax-office,  the  amount  of  discount  or  penalty 
fixed  by  ordinance. 

No  receipt  for  taxes  is  valid  or  binding  upon  the 
city  unless  the  payment  be  made  to  the  cashier,  dur- 
ing business  hours,  at  the  office  of  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  safe  collection  of  taxes. 

Every  person  or  persons  owning  and  possessing  one 
dog  shall  pay  a  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  for  it,  and 
for  every  second  dog  kept  about  the  same  house  one 
dollar,  and  for  every  additional  dog  two  dollars. 

All  taxes  unpaid  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  after 
the  year  for  which  they  were  assessed,  bear  interest 
until  paid,  besides  the  commissions  thereon  for  collec- 
tion. 

The  charge  for  advertising  delinquent  taxpayers 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
cents  for  all  advertising  of  each  name  in  any  one 
ward,  which  is  payable  by  the  person  or  persons  liable 
for  the  tax,  nor  shall  the  same  be  inserted  in  more 
than  two  newspapers ;  and  if  the  name  of  any  person 
shall  be  so  advertised  after  having  paid  their  tax  the 
receiver  shall  pay  the  expenses  thereof. 

Sales  for  taxes  may  be  made  at  any  of  the  regular 
sales  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
gradual  extinguishment  of  the  bonds  and  funded  debt  | 
of  the  city,  the  Councils  annually  (until  payment  of 
the  bonds  and  funded  debt  be  fully  provided  for) 
levy  and  collect,  in  addition  to  the  other  taxes  of  said  I 
corporation,  a  tax  of  not  leas  than  one-fourth  of  one 


mill,  and  not  exceeding  three  mills,  upon  the  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  property  of  said  city,  called  the 
sinking  fund  tax,  which  is  paid  into  the  city  treasury, 
and  applied  toward  the  extinguishment  of  said  bonds 
and  funded  debt  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  issue 
thereof,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever ;  and  said 
bonds,  when  purchased,  are  conspicuously  stamped  to 
show  that  they  were  purchased  for  the  sinking  fund 
of  said  city,  and  the  interest  on  said  bonds  is  collected 
and  used  in  like  manner  with  the  taxes  collected  for 
said  sinking  fund. 

The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  elect  one  person,  who 
is  denominated  receiver  of  taxes,  to  serve  for  three 
years.  He  gives  bonds,  and  is  sworn  or  affirmed  to 
perform  his  duty.  He  collects  and  receives  all  taxes 
and  public  assessments  payable  and  receivable  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Revision  to  place  the  duplicate  lists  of  taxes  in  the 
possession  of  the  receiver  of  taxes  as  early  as  practi- 
cable in  the  year  for  which  the  taxes  are  assessed,  and 
when  he  receives  them  he  causes  his  clerks  to  make 
out  bills  against  the  taxpayers. 

The  receiver  of  taxes,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  gives  general  notice 
to  all  taxpayers,  three  times  in  three  newspapers,  to 
pay  the  taxes  then  due ;  and  if  not  paid  before  the 
1st  day  of  the  following  January,  interest  will  be 
charged  thereon,  and  the  names  of  all  delinquent  tax- 
payers will  then  be  published  according  to  law,  and 
the  names  of  the  delinquent  taxpayers,  when  pub- 
lished, are  alphabetically  arranged  for  the  several 
wards. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  of  the  city  collects  and  daily 
pays  into  the  city  treasury  all  State  taxes  by  him  col- 
lected. The  city  pays  over  all  State  taxes  collected  and 
paid  into  the  city  treasury  before  the  25th  day  of 
July  in  each  year,  and  receives  therefor  the  five  per 
cent,  allowed  by  law,  and  one  per  cent,  for  the  com- 
mission of  collection,  but  no  allowance  for  the  then 
uncollected  State  tax,  unless  the  city  advance  the 
same  by  the  said  date,  in  which  case  the  city  may 
borrow  the  amount  of  such  residue  of  the  current 
year's  State  tax  :  Provided,  That  the  loans  therefor  be 
all  payable  within  the  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  State 
taxes  for  the  year  for  which  they  accrued  shall  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  the  25th  of  January 
next  thereafter.  The  city  allowB  the  taxpayers  for 
the  State  tax  five  per  cent,  on  all  sums  paid  before  the 
25th  of  July  of  the  year  when  due,  and  nothing  if 
paid  thereafter. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  of  the  city  is  charged  by  the 
city  controller  with  the  amount  of  the  duplicates  for 
each  ward  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
vision for  State  and  city  taxes,  and  in  the  month 
of  January,  annually,  the  receiver,  in  books  to  be 
called  "  the  register  of  unpaid  taxes  on  real  estate," 
registers  all  unpaid  taxes  (except  occupation  taxes) 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  said  taxes  are  a  lien 
on  all  real  estate.   The  city  controller,  immediately 
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after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  audits  his  accounts  and  makes  allow- 
ance for  uncollected  taxes,  and  all  real  estate  sold  by 
order  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  if  returned  to  and  con- 
firmed by  the  said  court,  is  certified  to  the  receiver  of 
taxes  by  the  prothonotary  of  said  court,  and  all  real 
estate  sold  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
or  any  other  court  (except  sold  by  the  sheriff),  if  re- 
turned to  said  court  or  courts,  and  confirmed  by  said 
court  or  courts,  is  certified  to  the  receiver  of  taxes  by 
the  prothonotary  of  said  court. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  is  authorized  to  refund  all 
8tate  and  city  taxes  that  may  have  been  paid  to  and 
collected  by  him  on  duplicate  and  erroneous  assess- 
ments to  the  person  or  persons  who  may  have  so  erro- 
neously paid  the  same ;  all  amounts  to  be  refunded 
out  of  the  taxes  collected  in  the  respective  wards  and 
rn  the  respective  years  in  which  said  errors  occurred  : 
Provided,  however,  That  proper  vouchers  of  allowance 
of  such  errors  by  the  Board  of  Revision  be  furnished 
to  the  said  receiver  of  taxes:  And  provideii  further, 
That  the  lien  of  the  taxes  on  the  real  estate  wrong- 
fully paid  has  not  been  discharged  by  a  judicial  Bale 
or  otherwise. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  gives  bond  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,  with  sureties  which  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Select  and  Common  Councils  in  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  sworn  or 
affirmed  by  the  mayor  that  he  will  honestly  keep  and 
account  for  all  public  moneys  and  property  intrusted 
to  his  care,  and  to  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  collects  and  receives  all  taxes  and  public 
assessments  payable  and  receivable  within  the  limits 
of  the  city.  He  renders  each  day  to  the  city  con- 
troller an  account,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  admin- 
istered by  the  controller,  of  each  item  of  his  receipts, 
and  all  fees,  and  daily  pays  the  same  into  the  city 
treasury. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  receiver  of  taxes 
certifies  under  oath  to  the  city  controller  the  amount 
received  by  him  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  all 
taxes  and  costs  due,  or  claimed  as  due,  upon  any 
property  sold  by  the  sheriff,  the  name  of  each  case, 
the  amount  received  in  each  case  during  the  pre- 
ceding month ;  and  the  receiver  of  taxes,  in  making 
payment  to  the  city  treasurer,  specifies  separately  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  treasurer  on  account  of  the  sums 
received  from  the  sheriff  by  him. 

It  iatbe  duty  of  the  city  controller  to  examine  the 
said  list  or  lists  so  furnished  by  the  receiver  of  taxes, 
and  also  the  dockets  of  the  sheriff  and  the  books  of 
the  receiver  of  taxes,  and  the  city  controller  sends  to 
the  second  stated  meeting  in  each  month  of  Councils 
a  copy  of  the  list  or  lists  so  furnished  by  the  receiver 
of  taxes  (he  retaining  the  original  list  or  lists,  and 
filing  the  same  in  his  office),  and  he  certifies  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  that  he  has  personally  examined  the 
docket  of  the  sheriff  and  the  books  of  the  receiver 


aforesaid,  and  that  he  has  compared  the  i 
the  list  or  lists,  and  that  he  has  found 
or  otherwise,  as  he  finds  the  same  to  be. 

The  city  treasurer  keeps  a  book  in  which  he  enters 
the  amounts  received  by  him  from  the  receiver  of 
taxes  on  account  of  the  sums  collected  from  the 
sheriff  of  the  county. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  appoints  one  deputy  receiver 
of  taxes,  at  a  salary  of  $2000  per  annum  ;  one  cashier, 
at  a  salary  of  $2500  per  annum ;  one  chief  clerk,  at 
a  salary  of  $2000  per  annum  ;  one  discount  clerk,  at 
a  salary  of  $1500  per  annum  ;  eight  bill  clerks,  at  a 
salary  of  $1000  per  annum ;  four  registering  clerks, 
at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum ;  one  judicial  sales 
clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum  ;  one  chief 
search  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $1200  per  annum;  four 
assistant  search  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum  ; 
one  messenger,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum  ;  one 
watchman,  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum  ;  and  one 
janitor,  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum. 

The  judicial  sales  clerk  makes  daily  returns  to  the 
receiver  of  taxes  of  all  taxes  collected  through 
sheriff's  sales,  or  other  judicial  sales,  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  makes  daily  reports  in  duplicate  of  all 
such  collections,  which  he  files  with  the  controller 
and  city  treasurer,  and  he  also  keeps  at  the  office  of 
the  sheriff  a  detailed  account  of  such  receipts,  sub- 
ject to  public  inspection. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  keeps  a  detailed  daily  ac- 
count, by  wards,  of  all  receipts  for  State  or  muni- 
cipal taxes,  subject  to  public  inspection. 

It  is  the  further  duty  of  said  receiver  to  prepare 
blank  poll-tax  receipts  in  books  containing  two  hun- 
dred thereof,  which  are  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  mayor,  which  said  books 
are  issued  to  the  collectors  of  poll-tax  from  time  to 
time,  as  required,  and  the  stub  of  each  receipt  is,  on 
the  29th  day  before  every  election,  returned  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  and  safely  kept  by  him  as  part  of  the 
records  of  his  office.  And  on  or  before  the  20th  day 
preceding  such  election  the  said  receiver  transmits 
to  the  city  controller  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  poll-tax  collected,  together  with  the  full  names  of 
the  persons  paying  the  same  by  divisions  and  wards, 
also  the  names  of  all  defaulting  collectors  of  poll-tax, 
.  if  any,  with  the  amount  of  such  default,  and  the  last- 
'  mentioned  statement  he  also  furnishes  to  the  city 
solicitor  for  collection  and  for  prosecution  of  the 
offender. 

Poll-tax  collectors  for  each  ward,  in  numbers  not 
exceeding  the  representation  in  Common  Council, 
are  appointed  by  the  receiver  of  taxes,  and  they  re- 
ceive as  compensation  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  provided  they  make  return  of  all  moneys 
collected. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  is  authorized  to  receive  on 
account  of  taxes  due,  one-half  the  amount  of  the 
same  at  one  time,  and  the  other  half  at  another. 

The  said  receiver  of  taxes  shall,  on  or  before  the 
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15th  day  of  January  in  each  and  every  year,  have 
prepared  a  registry  of  all  outstanding  or  delinqueut 
taxes  of  the  previous  year  due  and  owing,  and  shall 
ly  proceed  upon  all  such  delinquent  taxes, 
I  levies  for  the  collection  thereof,  and  to  col- 
lect the  same,  by  distraint  or  otherwise,  either  out  of 
the  personal  property  on  the  premises,  or  the  personal 
or  real  estate  of  the  delinquent  owner  wherever  the 
same  may  be  found,  whether  in  his  own  possession,  or 
in  that  of  any  trustee  or  other  person  for  him,  or  in 
the  possession  of  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
legal  representatives. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  is  authorized  to  levy  upon 
and  sell  any  goods,  chattels,  or  personal  property 
found  on  any  premises  on  which  taxes  are  delin- 
quent, or  upon  the  goods,  chattels,  or  personal 
property  of  the  owner  of  said  premises,  wherever 
the  same  may  be  found,  whether  in  his  own  pos- 
session or  in  that  of  any  trustee  or  other  person  for 
him,  or  in  the  possession  of  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators, or  legal  representatives:  Provided,  That 
there  shall  have  been  served  on  such  owner  or  ten- 
ant, or  other  person  in  whose  hands  or  possession 
such  goods,  chattels,  or  personal  property  may  be,  a 
printed  or  written  notice  demanding  payment  of  the 
taxes,  costs,  and  charges  thereon,  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  thereof,  stating  that  if  said  payment  be  not 
made  within  said  time  the  same  would  be  enforced 
by  levy  and  Bale  of  such  goods,  chattels,  and  per- 
sonal property:  Provided, further,  That  any  executor, 
administrator,  trustee,  or  legal  representative  of  any 
estate,  or  other  person  who  shall  pay  any  such  taxes, 
costs,  and  charges  due  upon  any  such  estate,  may 
defalk  the  amount  paid  by  him  or  them  out  of  any 
moneys  in  his  or  their  hands,  or  from  any  revenue 
received  thereafter  from  or  belonging  to  said  estate : 
And  providetl,  further.  That  when  goods,  chattels,  or 
personal  property  of  any  tenant  shall  have  been 
levied  upon,  the  collector  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  collect  from  said  tenant,  and  when  the  amount 
of  tax  exceeds  the  amount  of  rent  due,  then  only  the 
amount  of  rent  then  due,  but  the  lien  of  the  levy 
shall  remain  upon  said  goods  during  the  occupancy 
of  said  premises  by  said  tenant,  and  all  rents  after 
accruing  shall  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of 
said  taxes,  until  the  tax,  charges,  and  costs  shall 
have  been  fully  paid.  The  amount  collected  by  said 
receiver  is  a  lawful  deduction  from  the  rent  due  or 
may  thereafter  become  due;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
refusal  of  any  landlord  to  allow  of  said  deduction  to 
said  tenant  on  account  of  rent,  and  shall  refuse  to 
accept  the  receipt  of  said  receiver  in  lieu  thereof, 
then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  solicitor  to  de- 
fend the  said  tenant  in  any  action  brought  by  the 
said  landlord  or  his  agent  for  the  recovery  of  said 
rent  from  said  tenant,  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof 
to  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  delinquent  taxes:  Pro- 
vided, further,  That  in  no  case  Bhall  any  tenant  or 
tenants  be  compelled  to  pay  the  said  tax.  costs,  and 


charges,  or  any  portion  thereof,  until  the  said  rent 
shall  have  become  due  and  payable ;  neither  shall 
said  receiver  follow  said  tenant's  goods,  chattels,  or 
personal  property  to  any  other  premises  upon  a  pre- 
vious levy,  upon  a  change  of  residence  of  said  tenants, 
or  a  bona  fide  removal  of  said  goods,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business. 

In  all  cases  where  the  receiver  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  proceed  against  the  real  estate  of  such 
delinquent  owner,  whether  by  action  or  by  lien,  and 
the  said  premises  shall  be  exposed  to  sheriffs  sale, 
if  an  amount  shall  not  be  bid  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  of  all  taxes  due,  with  all  the  costs,  charges, 
and  excuses  due  thereon,  together  with  all  costs 
and  expenses  incident  to  said  sale  and  the  judgment 
under  which  the  same  is  made,  the  receiver  of  taxes 
has  full  power  and  authority,  in  his  discretion,  either 
to  stay  the  said  sale,  or  to  purchase  the  property 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  city,  and  take  title 
thereto. 

All  sales  made  in  suits  instituted  by  such  receiver 
or  under  his  direction,  on  a  judgment  regularly  ob- 
tained invests  in  the  purchaser  a  good  and  sufficient 
title  to  the  premises  sold,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
delinquent  owner  to  redeem  the  same,  which  is  lim- 
ited to  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sheriff's  deed  therefor,  upon  his  payment 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  amount  bidden  at  such  sale, 
with  ten  per  cent,  thereon,  and  all  costs,  charges,  and 


The  said  receiver  of  taxes  appoints  such  number  of 
clerks  and  deputies  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Councils, 
removable  at  hiB  pleasure ;  and  the  deputies  have  all 
the  powers  to  collect  and  proceed  for  Buch  delinquent 
taxes  as  the  receiver  has,  and  they  make  weekly  re- 
turns, and  pay  over  to  the  receiver  weekly  all  sums 
of  money  for  delinquent  taxes,  interest,  penalties,  and 
costs  collected  by  them. 

The  said  receiver  of  taxes  is  allowed  a  commission 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  collected  by  him  or  his 
deputies  as  delinquent  tax. 

John  Hunter,1  the  present  receiver  of  taxes,  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  April,  1825,  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. When  but  two  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to 
America  by  his  parents,  who  settled  in  that  portion 
of  Philadelphia  County,  now  known  as  West  Phila- 
delphia. The  father  engaged  in  the  business  of  print- 
ing calico  and  other  cotton  goods.  When  quite  a  lad, 
John  Hunter  entered  the  establishment  of  his  father, 
and,  beginning  at  the  foundation,  familiarized  himself 
with  the  various  details  of  the  business.  The  father 
having  died  while  the  son  was  but  a  young  man,  the 
latter,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  James,  assumed 
full  charge  of  the  mill,  and  succeeded  in  placing  the 
business  upon  a  substantial  foundation.  And  ever 
since  the  house  of  James  and  John  Hunter  has  en- 
joyed a  national  reputation  for  upright  dealing. 


i  Thli  ik.tch  of  Br.  Iluot.r  » 


b,  r.  w. 
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Although  *  practical  and  industrious  business  man, 
he  is,  withal,  of  modest  demeanor,  and  possessed  of 
but  slight  inclination  for  public  life,  and  his  entrance 
into  the  field  of  politics,  early  in  1877,  was  rather  from 
the  force  of  circumstances  than  from  choice.  In 
January,  of  that  year,  he  was  asked  by  a  number  of 
prominent  residents  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  to 
permit  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  Republican  candidate 
for  common  councilman.  So  reluctant  was  he  to  ac- 
cede to  their  request  that  be  suggested  a  neighbor  as 
a  more  suitable  candidate,  going  so  far  as  to  offer 
to  pay  the  latter's  campaign  expenses.  Despite  his 
protestations,  the  convention  nominated  him  for  the 
office.  Before  the  body  adjourned,  however,  a  certain 
element  in  the  convention,  being  animated  by  outside 
influences  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Hunter's  known  ideas  1 
of  honest  and  efficient  municipal  government,  caused 
his  nomination  to  be  reconsidered,  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  declined  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge  that  he  would 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  delegates,  no  matter  what 
it  might  be.  In  this  emergency  the  man's  determina-  I 
tion  of  character  asserted  itself,  and  he  immediately 
began  a  vigorous  warfare  against  his  opponents. 
Having  announced  himself  as  an  independent  candi- 
date, he  was  subsequently  indorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  At  the  election  which  ensued  on  the 
20th  of  the  February  following,  Mr.  Hunter  received 
8014  votes,  2788  ballots  having  been  cast  for  his 
opponent. 

Mr.  Hunter's  course  in  the  Common  Council  dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  was  of  such  an  aggressive 
character  as  to  keep  alive  the  antagonism  of  those 
who  had  fought  so  bitterly  to  prevent  his  success  in 
1877,  and  these  same  opponents,  in  1880,  decreed  his 
defeat  for  re-election.  New  tactics,  however,  were 
resorted  to.  Again  had  Mr.  Hunter  declined  to  com- 
ply with  the  rule  requiring  a  written  pledge  to  the 
nominating  convention  that  he  would  not  become  an 
independent  candidate,  but  this  refusal  was  over- 
looked, and  a  forged  document  supplied  its  place. 
On  the  night  before  election  Mr.  Hunter's  enemies 
pretended  to  have  suddenly  discovered  this  fraud,  and 
omitting  his  name  from  the  regular  ward  ticket,  sop- 
planted  it  with  that  of  a  new  candidate  named  by  the 
Ward  Committee.  But  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hunter 
had  anticipated  all  this,  and,  to  the  chagrin  of  his 
opponents,  his  tickets  were  found  next  morning  at 
every  polling  place  in  the  ward,  and  he  was  again 
elected,  receiving  this  time  2848  votes  to  1715  cast  for 
his  opponent. 

During  his  second  term  in  the  Common  Council, 
Mr.  Hunter  was  even  more  aggressive  in  the  cause  of 
good  government  than  in  his  previous  service,  turn- 
ing his  attention  especially  to  the  exposing  of  certain 
defects  and  evidences  of  wrong-doing  in  the  water 
and  gas  departments.  For  a  portion  of  this  second 
term,  also,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  most  important  of  the  Councilmanic 
Committees. 


In  December,  1880,  Mr.  Hunter  was  placed  in  the 
field  for  the  office  of  receiver  of  taxes  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  of  One  Hundred,  which  organization 
had  just  inaugurated  its  career  of  reform  effort  and 
investigation.  He  was  subsequently  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Convention.  His  opponent  before 
the  people  was  George  G.  Pierie,  who  was  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Republican  party.  The  campaign  was  a 
vigorous  one,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  awakened. 
The  result  was  the  polling,  in  February,  1881,  of  a 
very  heavy  vote  for  a  municipal  contest,  the  figures 
being,— Hunter,  88,934;  Pierie,  62,848. 

Mr.  Hunter's  conduct  of  the  tax-office  during  his 
three  years'  term  of  service  was  characterized  by  a 
general  stopping  of  official  and  clerical  leaks  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  department. 
Taxes  were  collected  with  greater  promptness,  and 
at  less  expense  to  the  tax-payer,  and  efficiency  and 
honesty  took  the  place  of  carelessness  and  malfeas- 
ance. 

When  the  Republican  Convention  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  receiver  of  taxes  for  the  term  begin- 
ning in  April,  1884,  met  in  January  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Hunter's  name  was  placed  before  it  for  a  renomina- 
tion.  Three  ballots  were  taken  before  a  final  result 
was  reached,  the  outcome  being  the  selection  of 
George  G.  Pierie,  Mr.  Hunter's  opponent  of  three 
years  previous.  Mr.  Hunter's  defeat  in  the  conven- 
tion awakened  a  storm  of  condemnation  throughout 
the  city,  on  the  part  of  the  press  as  well  as  among 
the  people.  Finally,  on  the  22d  of  January,  Mr. 
Pierie  withdrew  from  the  field,  and  on  the  23d  the 
Republican  Convention  was  reconvened,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  was  placed  upon  the  ticket,  with,  practically, 
no  dissenting  voice.  On  the  following  day  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  met,  and  Mr.  Hunter  was  nomi- 
nated by  it  also,  so  that,  virtually,  he  had  no  oppo- 
sition wheu  the  election  was  held.  On  the  19th  of 
February,  1884,  he  was  re-elected,  and  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  receiver  of  taxes. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1882, 
Mr.  Hunter  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  for  that  year : 

The  total  amount  of  the  rlty  Ui  aMeumcut 

for  Hie  }«r  wa»  _„  Jln,U«,.T.'W,06 

during  the  >w   3,600.1* 

by  Board  of  R«vtniuu   ;ttf,53i.7-t 

  S10,O82,4A6.3« 

Amount  of  city  Un  collected  .  |9,40»'.,3«2.13 

l>i*cuunt  allowed.  

Penalty  added  

Net  diaoonnt.    

Net  uiiuuul  city  tax  collected  

paid  city  treiumrer-   I'mcti  ds  from  tale 

of  pollUx  receipt*,  February  election   1,42200 

Ditto.  XoT.mher  election   ....  3S.MS.H0 

  40.0*7.20 

Cftah  \mU\  city  trcaaurei.    Amount  of  aearch  feet  from 

Oct.  1,  1**1,  to  iK-t.  1,  1»*2   3.KVI.&5 

Amount  of  State  tax  collected  during  tbeyear   208,512.08 

Total  amount  paid  I"  city  treanurer   9,657,577.03 

Amuiiut  of  city  tax  delinquent  ion  wlilcU  penal  tie*  are  to 
be  added;   67tf.OK5.23 
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OF  THE  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  I'llol'l 


IS  THE  CtTT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FOR  Tn K  YEAR  1883. 
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$14/164,575 
10,971.675 

7,605,860 

24,6iH,4.vi 
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19,672,126 
41.077.4iO 

35,350.269 
21,273,188 
9,006,411 
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9;t67.900 
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26,615,000 
ll.5fi6.960 
10.M2.4iO 


$866,820  $675,125 
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31,673,690 
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7,715,360 

34.800 

30,98.1 

6,H,.M,2<»i 

6,730 

28,0O0 

10,61  i3,.'.Vi 

JS.O30 

61,718 

18,153,150 

17,27r> 

83,37.1 

2rt.l74.7uo 

3h7,7i«i 

lltl.lKXl 

8.1V...V.H 

27.*  »i 

61 ,080 

23.423,307 

467,300 

I62,9im 

I3,3<>5.iik'. 

46,260 

1 30,22 3 

28,274.2 W 

le".2>»' 

165,'  '»l 

1  5,959.7m  i 

6.350 

45,ftX> 

1J.421.7H1 
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68,960 

:i24,:.i" 

80,(116 

iij.ilo]  '.2". 

18/..462 

212.973 

20,KkH,ll»l 
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13.4J " 
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11,4m 

112,400 
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13,760 
36.31.1 
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7,600 
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1,760 
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8,550 

1,1' HI 


$508,188,4*3  $37,447,307  $19.0.11.766  $562,687,165  $5,698,280 
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6u,6U0 
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25 

4 
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11  42)' 

2  561  442 
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3 
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2,076,^-H- 
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17 

24 
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13/hKI 
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510,1  lx 

374 
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3/I.50 
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441 
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2^6.1,668 

1.27S 

33 
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2^(100 
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]  H.HI  Ml 

l  .042,660 
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12 
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2'>,5l«i 
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2,185 
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34.175 

66 
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15.575 

4,7i*i 
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32 
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$48,671^26  $14.«45  $166 
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The  following  table  shows  the  assessment  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
subject  to  taxation  for  municipal  purpose*,  from  1867 
to  1884,  inclusive,  with  the  tax-rate  for  each  year: 


Furniture, 
HunKw,  and 


1870  

W71  

1-72  

im  

1*74   

MR  

1876  

U7T  

WW  

1879  -  ... 

l.Hw  

1M1  


$160,160,666 

$3,737,686 

$1M,088,461 

$4.00 

446,573,317 

7.9M.169 

463,617,486 

1.4o 

4M,  196370 

7,862,257 

462,058.627 

1  .SI  1 

471,61X1,866 

0,176, 17H 

479,776,643 

1.80 

491 ,844,096 

8,592,786 

6<»J,4;t6,888 

1.80 

502,415,863 

8,608319 

811,024.682 

2.08 

618.234,568 
5.»,0IM,6O2 

8,830,700 
9,2.18,933 

627.16,5.868 

1.15 

M8.24.1,5S5 

2  20 

6*5,819,095 

9.464.H73 

57 5, 28- 1,9m 

2.16 

6*1,4(18 .7(11 

10,(XT4,673 

595,4132(78 

2.15 

493,313,532 

8,755,000 

603,068,632 

2  2.'. 

577,548,328 

8.430,768 

686.9H8.097 

8.15 

626A»,»72 

8.069.892 

634,61 19.9M 

2.05 

529,1 89.S82 

7.498.462 

636.667,8.14 

2.00 

6;«.H06.744 

7 ,863;i8.'j 

M3,669,129 

1.95 

M6,606,579 

8,166,660 

6M.775.228 

1.80 

662.687/.16 

8,796,700 

571.483.265 

1.85 

513,728,106 

9,884,678 

683,612,683 

1.85 

Robert  U.  Bwttjr,  vlsctsd  Oct.  11,  1870 

Thomaa  J.  Smith,  elect*!   Oct  13, 1874 

Albert  C.  Rol-ru,  elected..  Oct,  10,  1876 

John  Hunter,  elected   Feb.  16, 1881 

COLLECTORS  OF  DELINQUENT  TAXES  FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

001c.  «*.Mt.A.d  bf  art  of  Afore*  24, 1870. 

John  L.  Hill,  appointed    1870  to  1873 

Henry  Hnmm,  appointed  .1873  to  1876 

William  J.  Dooohugh,  appointed  .....1876  to  1882 

Henry  B.  Tener,*  appointed  _Joly  20. 1881 

BOARD  OF  REVISION  OF  TAXES.* 
by  the  act  of  March  14,  1865, 


RECEIVERS  OF  TAXES, 
act  of  Feb.  2, 1864,  the  County  treasurer  wax  appointed  receiver 
the  flnt  election,  which  wax  held  on  the  first  Tuoaony  in  May, 

John  M.  Cnleroao,  by  act  of    reb.      2,  18.H 

Peter  Annbnuter,  elected  May  8,1856 

Arnutning  I  riumerfelt.  elected  May  4,  1 858 

William  P.  Hamm,  electeil  May  1.1860 

Jamea  C.  Kelah,  elected  Oct.  14, 1M12 

Charlea O'Neill,  elected  —.Oct.  12.  18M 

Richard  Peltx,  elected  Oct      8, 1866 

John  M.  Melluy.  elected  Oct.  13.  I8AH 

Richard  Pelta,'  In  office  _ ...Feb.  14,  1870 

'  A  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Ploaa,  of  Oct.  16,  18C9,  declared 
jnoel  P.  Hancock  elected  dty  controller;  Thomax  J.  Worrell,  city 


senior  In  1866  wax  John  Glren  ;  the  second  year,  1866,  Philip  Hamilton, 
and  the  third,  Thomas  Dlxey.  who**  term  expired  by  act  of  Feb.  8,  1867, 
and  wae  succeeded  by  Samuel  Haworth.  By  act  of  Feb.  2.1867,  an  ad- 
ditional person,  instead  of  the  senior  city  commissioner,  all  three  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  or  Common  Pleas.  The  member* 
of  the  board  are  ax  follows : 

John  Glren,  by  the  act  March  14, 1865 

William  Loughlln.  appointed  May  6,  1866 

Andrew  Dox  Cash,  appointed  May  6.  1866 

Tbnmas  Cochran. riee  Cash  .Oct.  30,1866 

Philip  Hamilton,  commissioned    —  1866 

Thomaa  Dixey,  comtnlaaloued  _    —  1860-67 

Samuel  Haworth,  uudaract  of.  -  —Fab.  2, 1887 


solicitor ;  Richard  Peltx,  receleer  of  taxes ; 
commissioner ;  Charles  Gibbons,  district  attorney;  and  Richard  Done- 
gan,  protbonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas.  And  on  certiorari  to  tbe  Su- 
preme Court,  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed  on  Feb.  14, 

1870. 

'The  act  of  Feb.  14, 1881,  consolidated  the  offices  of  receiver  of  taxes  ami 
collector  of  delinquent  lax.ee.  Mr.  Hunter  appointed  Tener  on  July  20, 
1881,  and  the  appointment  was  approved  by  the  mayor  and  Councils  on 
Jan.  3, 1882,  but  Donohugh  said  hl>  appointment  dated  from  April  7, 
1879,  for  three  years,  aud  be  refused  to  vacate  until  April  7, 1882. 

»  From  John  Hill  Martin's  "  Bench  and  Bar  of  1 
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Jamea  Howard  Caatl*,'  appointed  — Ju.     1, 1877 

G*»m  Walter  Fainwan,'  appointed  March  30, 1878 

CWCh-rk,  Jam«a  Wealay  flajra,  appolntedNoT.     1, 1SA8 

City  Treasurer. — The  qualified  voters  of  the  city 
elect  a  city  treasurer  to  serve  for  three  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  such  election. 
He  shall  give  bond  to  the  city,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  in  such  amount  as 
the  City  Councils  shall  direct,  and  shall,  before  he 
enters  upon  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation,  honestly  to  keep  an  account  of  all  public 
moneys  and  property  intrusted  to  his  care;  and  if 
such  treasurer  shall  knowingly  violate  such  oath  he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  in  the  proper  court  be  sentenced  to  undergo 
solitary  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  for  the  term  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  Any  vacancy  in  said  office  shall  be 
filled  by  the  City  Councils  by  riva  voce  vote  in  joint 
meeting.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
of  the  city,  except  the  same  shall  have  been  previously 
appropriated  by  Councils  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  drawn.  The  accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  said  city 
treasurer  shall  exhibit  all  the  receipts  and  all  the  ex- 
|>enditures  of  the  city  in  an  intelligible  manner,  in 
the  form  of  accounts  current,  in  which  the  particulars 
of  each  item  of  charge  and  discharge  shall  fully  and 
precisely  appear.  Any  citizen  may,  on  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  to  be  paid  to  the 
city  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  city,  inspect  the  said 
accounts ;  and  for  a  further  fee  of  fifty  cents  and  one 
cent  per  line  of  ten  words,  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  city,  the  treasurer  shall,  on  request  of  any  citizen, 
furnish  a  transcript  of  any  part  thereof.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Councils  of  the  city  to  provide,  and 
said  treasurer  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
the  amount  of  the  State  tax  assessed  within  the  limit* 
of  the  city,  deducting  all  allowances  made  by  law; 
and  said  treasurer  elected  as  aforesaid  shall,  before 
he  enters  upon  the  office,  give  bond  with  sureties  to 
be  approved  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County,  in  such  sum  as  they 
shall  direct,  conditioned  for  the  safe  keeping  ol 
and  accounting  for  all  moneys  received  by  him  for 
the  use  of  the  State.  The  said  treasurer  shall  keep 
the  public  moneys  in  such  place  and  manner  as  the 
City  Councils  shall  direct,  and  shall  verify  his  cash 
account  at  least  once  every  week  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  standing  committee  of  Council ;  and  upon  the 
affidavit  of  a  majority  of  such  committee  of  any 
default  therein,  the  said  treasurer  shall  be  suspended 
from  office  until  the  further  action  of  Councils;  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County 
shall,  upon  said  affidavit  and  cause  shown,  forthwith 
issue  a  writ  of  sequestration  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  against  such  defaulter  fur  the  amount  of  such 


•  Caatla  »a»  appointed  In  placa  or  Cochran,  wbo  rwignad.  11*  dl*d 
March  18,  l«7ts,  «,«d  .Ut>  yaara,  and  lalnnan  wa.  appoiutad  to  nil  the 


default,  to  be  levied  on  all  his  property,  estate,  and 
effects  in  favor  of  said  city,  which  writ  shall  be  a  lien 
thereon  from  the  issuing  thereof,  with  a  clause  of 
attachment  contained  therein,  directing  the  sheriff"  to 
arrest  the  body  of  such  defaulter  to  answer  the  said 
charge  on  a  day  certain,  on  which  day  the  said  court 
shall  inquire  of  the  premises  and  enter  judgment 
thereon  as  may  be  just,  or  in  their  discretion  award 
an  issue  to  try  the  disputed  facts;  and  if  the  said 
court  upon  such  hearing  shall  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  treasurer  has 
committed  the  crime  of  perjury,  it  shall  be  their  duty 
to  commit  him  for  trial  at  the  next  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  said  county. 

The  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  quarterly  thereafter, 
or  oftener,  if  required  by  the  State  treasurer,  pay  into 
the  treasury,  or  such  place  of  deposit  as  said  State 
treasurer  shall  designate,  to  the  credit  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  whole  amount  of  money  received  during 
the  period  preceding  said  payments;  and  shall  furnish 
to  the  State  treasurer  statements  under  proper  heads, 
designating  the  source  from  which  the  money  was 
received  ;  and  said  officer  Bhall  file  and  settle  quarterly 
accounts  in  the  office  of  the  auditor-general,  as  now 
required  by  law.  Upon  the  settlement  of  said  quar- 
terly accounts,  if  it  appear  that  the  receipts  shall  not 
have  been  paid  as  directed  by  this  section,  any  officer 
so  offending  shall  forfeit  his  fees  and  commissions  on 
the  whole  amount  of  money  collected  during  the 
quarter ;  in  every  case  where  a  balance  due  the  com- 
monwealth shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  of  ten 
days  after  such  quarterly  settlement,  suit  shall  be 
commenced  against  such  delinquent  and  his  sureties, 
as  is  provided  in  case  of  defaulting  officers. 

No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury 
except  upon  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  on 
warrant  drawn  by  the  proper  officer  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

The  treasurer  of  the  city  is  required  to  render  to 
the  auditor-general  and  State  treasurer  quarterly  re- 
turns of  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  use  of  the 
commonwealth,  designating  under  proper  heads  the 
source  from  which  the  money  was  received,  and  all 
such  moneys  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  quarterly,  or  oftener,  if  required  by  the  State 
treasurer. 

Said  treasurer  gives  bond  to  the  corporation,  with 
two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Select 
and  Common  Councils,  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  takes  and 
subscribes  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  the  mayor, 
honestly  to  keep  and  account  for  all  public  moneys 
and  property  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  deposits  and 
keeps,  in  such  places  and  manner  as  Councils  may 
direct,  all  public  moneys  intrusted  to  his  care  as  city 
treasurer,  including  9uch  as  shall  come  to  the  corpo- 
ration as  trustee,  and  the  accounts  of  such  deposit  of 
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moneys  shall  be  kept  separate,  and  not  blended 
with  any  other  account  He  shall  pay  all  warrants 
that  are  drawn  on  him  by  the  proper  officer,  and 
countersigned  by  the  city  controller,  and  none  other. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  city  warrants  at  the  office 
of  the  city  treasurer,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
pay  the  same  on  demand,  and  in  the  order  of  pre- 
sentation. In  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the  treas- 
urer to  so  pay  the  same  on  their  first  presentation,  he 
shall  cause  such  unpaid  warrants  to  be  stamped  with 
date  of  presentation  and  numbers,  and  thereafter  no 
new  or  unstamped  warrants  shall  be  cashed  until  all 
those  stamped  have  been  first  paid,  and  those  stamped 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  first  paid,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  numbers  :  Provided,  That  the  treasurer  shall  not 
refuse  to  cash  unstamped  warrants  when  the  funds  in 
the  treasury  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  stamped  war- 
rants, as  well  as  those  presented  and  not  stamped; 
And  proridrd  further,  That  the  treasurer  shall  not  re- 
fuse to  cash  any  stamped  warrant  in  its  regular  order, 
and  that  the  money  for  those  previously  stamped  and 
not  presented  shall  remain  in  the  treasury,  subject  at 
all  times  to  payment,  and  the  interest  on  all  such  un- 
preaented  warrants  shall  cease  when  notice  is  posted 
in  the  treasurer's  office  that  the  same  will  be  paid  on 
presentation. 

The  said  treasurer  daily  makes  return  in  writing 
to  the  controller,  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation  ad- 
ministered by  that  officer,  of  all  moneys  received  on 
the  day  previous,  stating  the  sources,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  shall  give  to  the  controller  the  certificate  of 
deposit  of  the  same. 

The  treasurer  shall  not  deposit  in  any  one  of  the 
banks,  designated  as  city  depositories,  at  any  one 
time,  the  city  money,  in  excess  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  in  addition  to  the  daily  re- 
turns made  to  the  city  controller  of  certificates  of 
money  deposited  in  banks,  makes  a  statement,  veri- 
fied under  oath,  of  the  drafts  made  on  each  deposi- 
tory, and  the  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the 
city  at  the  close  of  business. 

The  accounts  of  the  city  treasurer  on  Jan.  1,  1883, 
stood  thus : 


Total  caeu  reeelpte,  ae  per  statement., 
i  balance  Jan.  1,  18»2....„„.  


General  null  balance  Jan.  1, 1883.  

[fund     -  "   


Total 


Or  tiii  Citt  or  PniiADiLniiA. 

Kdward  Shlppen,  appointed   ...„..June 

Owen  Roberto  (called  receirer)  July 

WillUm  rubbuurne,1  appointed  Aug. 

Samuel  Ilaeell,  in  office  „  Oct. 

in  Shoemaker,  appointed.  July 


July  24.  1728. 
be  held  office  at  hie 


JU4.i5.404.97 
2.-i60,<».).44 


a  SI5,676,Uf»8.41 
Total  payment*  -   13,255,684.53 


705.27 1.39 


of  treainrer,  Jan.  1 , 1883.  $3,1*5.685.27 


1,  I7<>5 
22, 1712 
1<>,  1716 
11,  17-16 
15,  1751 


Samuel  Shoemaker,*  appointed  July 

John  8hee  •  in  office  1790 

George  A.  Baker,  In  office  1802 

Jamee  E.  Smith,  hi  office.   ISIS 

John  Bacon.  In  office  1816 

Tboniae  Pblppe,' appointed  1827 

Cbrneliiu  Stereneon,  elected  1829 

John  Llndeay.  elected  .-Dec. 

Dr.  T.  Kno«  Morton,  In  office...™  1*56 

William  V.  McGrath,  In  office  1867 

Benjamin  il  Brown,  In  office  1859 

Dr  Jamee  McCllntock.<  In  office  1861 

Henry  Bo  mm,  In  office  1WS3 

Joeeph  North  Pieraol,  In  office  _1867 

Joeeph  Farlnaer  Marcer,  in  office  IWW 

Peter  Arrell  Browne  Wldener,  in  office  1871 

Deloe  P.  Roothworth,  In  office  1877 

Joseph  J.  Martin,  elected  _  Not 

William  H.  Irrlne,  elected  „  Not. 


Or  Philadelphia  Cochtt. 


Benjamin  Chamber*,  deputy, 
■ran  Owen,  In  office. 

Thomae  Leech,  In  office  

Philip  Syng,  in  office  

Barnaby  Barnea,  in  office  

Cornelius  Barnee,  In  offire.... 
Isaac  Soowden,  In  office.. 

John  Baker,  In  office  

Robert  McMollin,  in  office. 
Michael  Baker,  in  office 
Peter  Hertxuic,  in  office. 
Daniel  B.  I.ippard.ln 

Joeeph  Bird  

I«dowyk  Sharp  

Jamee  S.  Huber,  in  office  

William  Moulder,  In  office.. 

Philip  Peltx,  In  office  

William  Stephen",  In  office. 
George  W.  &.uih,  In  office  ., 
George  Read,  In  office. 
Joeeph  Planklnton,  In 
Jamee  Page,  in  office... 
Penroee  Aeh,  in  office. 
John  II.  Dolmen.  In 
John  F.  Deal,  In  offic 
Solomon  Wagner,  in  office... 
Robert  Q.  Slmpeon,  In  office 
John  M.  Coleman,  in  office-' 


I-V  . 


,1758 
..1758 
..1769 
..1777 
.  1781 

.1790 
..1807 

.1811 

.1816 
..1818 


1824 
1827 
183U 
1833 


>,,  1767 
to  1797 
to  1813 
to  1815 
to  1827 
to  1829 
to  1850 
19,  1850 
to  1857 
to  1859 
to  1861 
to  1863 
to  1867 
to  1N69 
to  1M71 
to  1877 
to  1879 
4. 1879 
7.T- 


22,  1684 

-,  1724 
to  1758 
to  1759 
to  1777 
to  1781 
to  1790 
In  1807 
to  1811 
10  1816 

— .  1816 
to  1818 
to  1823 

to  1824 
to  1S27 

to  law 

to  1KB 
to  1836 


1852 
1854 
1854    to  1856 


Board  of  Health.— This  board  consists  of  nine 
citizens  and  electors  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who 
are  selected  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  and 
county  appoint  three,  in  such  manner  that  one  retires 
each  year,  their  terms  being  three  years  each.  The 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  likewise  appoint  three 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  appoint  the  other  three. 

In  event  of  a  vacancy  in  said  board  from  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  is  HUpplied  and  filled  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  such  member  by  the  power 
which  appointed  him. 

They  enter  upon  their  duties  by  meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July  in  each  year  and  organize  into 
a  board,  and  elect  n  president  and  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  board.  All  sums  of  money  due,  paya- 
ble to,  or  received  by  the  Board  of  Health,  are  paid 
into  the  city  treasury,  and  all  sums  expended  by  or 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Health  arc  paid 
by  the  city  treasurer  upon  orders  drawn  upon  appro- 
priations regularly  made  by  Councils.  The  board  act 


in  1751.  (See 


»  Appointed  in  the  plaoe  of  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  aud  atlll  In 
Oct.  3,  1775. 
•  See  ••  Account!  of  PennaylTania,"  p.  47. 
«  Died  Oct.  IS.  1882,  aged  aerentyth ree. 
»  By  the  coneolldatlon  act  the  County  Treasurer  continu. 
to  1856  a*  the  ReceWer  ot  Taxee.    Llndaay  wa.  continued  ae  City 
of  hie  term.  May.  1855. 


1854 
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upon  their  own  adjournment  as  they  find  necessary, 
but  must  meet  between  the  1st  day  of  June  and  the 
1st  day  of  October. 

Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board  of  Health  that  any  person  within  the  city  is 
afflicted  with  any  contagious  disease  dangerous  to  the 
community,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion,  by  for- 
bidding and  preventing  all  communication  with  the 
infected  house  or  family,  except  by  means  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  or  messengers,  and  they  exercise  all 
such  other  powers  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
shall  require,  and  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  moBt 
conducive  to  the  public  good  with  the  least  private 
injury. 

All  persons  other  than  pereous  on  board  of  any 
ship  or  vessel,  and  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  lazaretto, 
residing  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who  are 
afflicted  with  any  pestilential  or  contagious  disease 
(measles  excepted),  may,  upon  the  advice  and  order 
of  the  port  physician,  or  any  other  physician  or  per- 
son authorized  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  grant  such 
order,  be  removed  by  the  health  officer,  and  such  as- 
sistance as  he  shall  for  that  purpose  employ,  to  the 
municipal  hospital,  or  to  such  other  place  as  the  phy- 
sician or  Board  of  Health  shall  approve,  if  the  per- 
son afflicted  with  any  contagious  or  pestilential  dis- 
ease cannot  be  properly  and  sufficiently  attended  at 
home,  there  to  be  lodged,  nursed,  and  maintained, 
and  kept  until  duly  discharged  by  a  permit  in  writing, 
signed  by  a  physician  of  the  said  public  hospital : 
Proviiird  alvpay*,  nrvrthrlr**,  That  each  and  every 
patient,  and  his  or  her  estate,  real  and  personal,  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  and  reimburse  all  the  charges  and 
expenses  on  his  or  her  account  incurred  in  the  said 
hospital,  unless  the  Board  of  Health  award  that  he 
or  she  shall  be  exonerated  and  exempted  therefrom. 

Every  person  practicing  physic  in  the  city  who 
shall  have  a  patient  laboring  under  a  pestilential 
or  contagious  disease  (measles  excepted),  forthwith 
makes  a  report,  in  writing,  to  the  health  officer,  and 
for  neglecting  so  to  do  lie  is  considered  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars. 

Whenever  any  person  shall  die  in  the  city,  the 
physician  or  surgeon  who  has  attended  such  person, 
as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  during  his  or  her  last  sick- 
ness, shall  leave  a  note  in  writing,  signed  with  his 
name,  with  some  one  of  the  family  in  the  house  where 
such  person  shall  have  died,  specifying  the  name  and 
apparent  age  of  the  deceased,  and  the  disease  of  which 
he  or  she  shall  have  died.  And  every  physician  or 
surgeon  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  and  deliver 
such  note  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  And 
no  sexton  of  any  church,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  any  cemetery,  vault,  or  burying-ground  in 
the  city,  shall  permit  any  dead  body  to  be  interred 
therein  until  he  has  received  such  note  in  writing  so 
signed  as  aforesaid  ;  or  in  case  no  physician  or  sur- 


geon shall  have  atteuded  such  deceased  |ierson,  or  the 
physician  or  surgeon  who  did  attend  shall  have  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  leave  such  note,  then  a  like  note 
signed  by  some  of  the  family  in  which  such  person 
shall  have  died.  The  contents  of  which  note,  in 
writing,  shall  be  entered  by  such  sexton  on  a  blank 
schedule  to  be  furnished  by  the  clerk  of  the  health 
office,  or  such  other  [►erson  as  the  Board  of  Health 
shall  direct,  and  delivered,  together  with  the  said 
schedule,  on  the  Saturday  of  every  week,  to  the 
health  officer  for  publication  in  such  form  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Health.  And  every  sex- 
ton, or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  place  of 
interment,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  the  afore- 
said requirements  forfeits  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars. 

No  practicing  physician,  or  other  person  or  per- 
sons, are  allowed  to  communicate  the  infection  of 
smallpox  by  inoculation  or  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  unless  by  special 
permission  of  said  board,  and  any  practicing  phy- 
sician, or  other  person  or  persons,  so  transgressing  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, nor  less  than  seventy,  for  each  person  so  inocu- 
lated or  infected. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  who  may  pursue  or 
practice  midwifery  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  1st  day  of  April, 
annually,  to  leave  their  names  in  writing,  and  the 
places  of  their  residence,  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  And  when  so  left  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
to  enter  the  same  alphabetically  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  which  is  open  at  all  times  during  office 
hours  to  persons  desirous  to  inspect  the  same.  And 
all  persons  pursuing  or  practicing  midwifery  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  true  and  exact  register  of  the  births 
that  take  place  under  their  care  and  superintendence, 
and  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  happen,  enter  the 
same,  with  the  sex  of  the  child  so  born,  on  a  blank 
schedule  furnished  to  them  by  the  clerk  of  the  health 
office,  which  schedule  is  signed  with  the  name  of  such 
person,  and  delivered  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month  to  the  clerk  of  the  health  office,  or  other  per- 
son calling  for  the  same.  And  every  person  pursuing 
or  practicing  midwifery  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
leave  their  names  and  places  of  residence  at  the 
health  office,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  required, 
forfeit  and  pay  for  each  offense  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Any  person  willfully  and  knowingly  obstructing  or 
resisting  the  Board  of  Health,  or  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  or  any  person  by  them  appointed,  in  the 
execution  of  the  powers  to  them  given,  or  in  per- 
formance of  duties  enjoined  by  law  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board,  forfeits  and  pays  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  And  if,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  quarantine,  any  mariner  or  other 
person  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  regulations 
established,  shall  commit  any  violence  on  the  person 
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of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  any  of  the 
officer*  attached  to  the  same,  for  anything  done  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  such  person  is  subject,  on 
conviction,  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

The  president,  secretary,  and  chief  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  health  officer,  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  in  conducting 
the  business  of  their  respective  offices,  in  connection 
with  said  board,  and  any  false  oath  so  taken  is 
deemed  perjury. 

The  Board  of  Health  are  vested  with  full  power  to 
make  general  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the 
government  and  management  of  the  lazaretto,  and  , 
the  vessels,  cargoes,  and  persons  there  detained,  or  . 
under  quarantine,  and  of  the  health  office  and  public 
hospitals,  and  for  the  mode  of  visiting  and  examining 
vessels,  persons,  goods,  and  houses.  They  have  power 
to  appoint  such  officers  and  servants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  attend  the  health  office,  the  lazaretto,  and  the 
City  Hospital,  and  convey  communications  and  sup- 
plies to  the  lazaretto  and  hospital,  and  such  other 
officers  and  servants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  district;  together 
with  all  temporary  officers  and  servants  that  may  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  existence  of  any  dangerous 
contagious  disease  in  the  city,  or  in  any  other  place 
within  the  United  States  :  J*roeUM,  That  such  officers 
and  servant*  shall  not  hold  any  offices  of  profit  or 
trust  under  the  United  States ;  and  to  remove  any  of 
the  officers  and  servants  by  them  appointed,  and  to 
allow  and  pay  the  said  officers  and  servants  such 
compensation  for  their  respective  services  as  the  board 
deem  just  and  proper.  The  Governor  appoints  one 
physician,  who  resides  at  the  lazaretto,  and  is  de- 
nominated the  lazaretto  physician,  and  one  physi- 
cian who  resides  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who  is 
denominated  the  port  physician,  also  one  health  offi- 
cer, one  quarantine-master,  all  of  whom  are  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  lazaretto  physician  is  furnished  with  a  house 
to  live  in,  also  a  garden,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
lazaretto,  and  the  quarantine-master  is  provided  with 
similar  accommodations. 

The  health  officer  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
captain  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  the  following 
sums,  and  no  more,  and  to  pay  the  same  over  from 
time  to  time  as  the  board  may  direct,  to  wit:  all 
American  vessels  sailing  under  coasting  documents, 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  any  port 
or  place  in  the  United  States,  between  the  river  St. 
Croix  and  the  river  St.  Mary  (except  ports  or  places 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Cape  Charles),  pay  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  arrival  during  quaran- 
tine months,  and  the  vessel  during  that  time  shall  (if 
having  goods  capable  of  containing  contagion,  persons, 
baggage,  or  clothing,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place 
or  any  diseased  person)  stop  at  the  lazaretto,  and  there 


be  examined  by  the  lazaretto  physician  and  quaran- 
tine-master, under  the  rules  and  regulations.  And 
all  American  vessels  from  any  port  in  the  United 
States  where  they  may  have  touched  or  traded  from 
a  foreign  port  or  place,  pay  the  same  sum  as  if  they 
had  arrived  direct  from  such  port  or  place.    And  all 
American  vessels  with  coasting  documents,  arriving 
from  any  port  or  place  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Cape 
Charles,  including  the  bay  and  river  Delaware,  during 
quarantine  months,  having  on  board  merchandise  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  or  persons,  baggage, 
or  clothing  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  or  from 
any  place  to  the  northward  or  eastward  of  Sandy 
Hook,  or  westward  of  Cape  Charles,  stop  at  the  laza- 
retto for  examination  under  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  pay  for  each  arrival  during  quarantine  months  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.   All  American  vessels  arriving 
from  any  port  or  place  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  or  the  islands  or  ports  adjacent  the 
river  St.  Mary,  the  coast  of  Florida,  bay  of  Mexico, 
including  New  Orleans  and  parts  adjacent,  and  from 
thence  along  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  coast  of  Terra 
Firma,  as  far  as  the  river  Amazon,  including  all  the 
islands  generally  denominated  West  India,  Bahamas, 
or  Bermudas,  pay  on  arrival  five  dollars.   All  Ameri- 
can vessels  arriving  from  any  place  in  Europe,  in  the 
Western,  Medeira,  Canary,  or  Cape  Verd  islands,  the 
coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  latitude  thirty-four  degree* 
south,  and  from  any  place  in  the  Mediterranean  or 
straits  thereof,  or  from  any  place  from  the  river  Ama- 
zon inclusive,  and  round  the  coast  of  Brazil  as  far  as 
latitude  thirty-four  degrees  south,  pay  ten  dollars 
each.    And  all  American  vessels  arriving  from  any 
place  beyond  latitude  thirty-four  degrees  south,  or 
round  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pay 
twenty  dollars  each.   And  all  foreign  vessels  arriving 
as  aforesaid  (except  prizes  to  American  vessels)  pay 
twenty-five  per  cent,  each  additional,  unless  otherwise 
regulated  by  any  treaty.    And  prize  vessels,  taken  by 
foreign  armed  vessels,  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  each 
more  than  is  paid  by  American  vessels.    And  prize 
vessels  taken  by  American  vessels  pay  on  arrival  ten 
dollars  each.    And  public  armed  vessels  and  priva- 
teers pay  six  dollars  each.    And  any  vessel  of  the 
burden  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  upwards, 
arriving  at  the  lazaretto,  from  any  foreign  port  or 
coastwise,  may  come  to  in  the  outer  channel,  as  near 
to  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Little  Tinicum,  oppo- 
site the  lazaretto,  as  her  draught  of  water,  wind,  and 
weather  will  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
visit  from  the  lazaretto  physician  and  quarantine- 
master.    And  if  the  said  vessel  does  not  receive  her 
visit  in  the  inner  channel,  she  shall  pay  an  additional 
sum  of  five  dollars,  of  which  two  dollars  shall  be  paid 
to  the  lazaretto  physician,  and  one  dollar  to  the  quar- 
antine-master as  a  compensation  for  their  services,  and 
two  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  board. 

Every  ship  or  vessel  coming  from  any  foreign  port 
or  place,  bound  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  between 
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the  1st  day  of  June  and  the  1st  day  of  October  in 
every  year,  must  come  to  anchor  in  the  river  Dela- 
ware as  near  the  lazaretto  as  the  draught  of  water  and 
the  weather  will  allow,  before  any  part  of  the  cargo  or 
baggage  be  landed,  or  any  person  who  come  in  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  leave  her,  or  any  person  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  board,  and  shall  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation. And  if  any  master,  commander,  or  pilot 
shall  leave  his  station  before  the  said  lazaretto,  or  if 
any  master  or  commander  permit  or  suffer  any  part 
of  the  cargo  or  baggage,  or  any  person  or  persons 
arriving  in  such  ship  or  vessel  from  any  port  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  be  landed  on  either 
shore  of  the  Delaware  Bay  or  river,  or  suffer  any 
person,  except  the  pilot,  to  come  on  board  before 
such  examination  be  duly  bad,  and  a  certificate  ob- 
tained, the  person  or  persons  so  permitting,  and  the 
person  or  persons  so  landed  or  going  on  board  (unless 
imminent  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  or  lives  of 
the  crew  shall  render  assistance  necessary)  being 
thereof  convicted,  upon  indictment  or  prosecution,  by 
verdict,  confession,  or  standing  mute  in  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  shall  pay  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  lazaretto  physician  and  quar- 
antine-master, so  soon  as  any  ship  or  vessel  is  an- 
chored near  the  lazaretto,  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, immediately,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  to  go 
on  board  the  same,  and  there  thoroughly  examine, 
in  form  and  manner  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  the  crew,  passengers, 
cargo,  and  baggage  on  board  the  same,  and  to  demand 
answers  under  oath  or  affirmation,  administered  by 
either  the  said  physician  or  quarantine-master,  who 
are  severally  empowered  to  administer  the  same,  to 
all  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to  any  person  on 
board  such  ship  or  vessel  touching  the  health  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  during  the  voyage,  and  the  na- 
ture and  state  of  the  cargo,  as  the  Board  of  Health, 
by  their  rules,  from  time  to  time  direct  to  be  asked ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  so  examining  on  oath 
or  affirmation,  before  he  shall  proceed  therein,  to 
make  known  to  the  person  interrogated,  the  penalty 
imposed  upon  the  person  who  shall  give  false  answers, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  questions  proposed 
in  such  examination,  to  the  said  physician  or  quar- 
antine-master, that  the  said  Bhip  or  vessel  came  from 
a  port  or  place  at  which  no  malignant  or  contagious 
disease  prevailed  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  that 
the  persons  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel  are  free  from 
every  pestilential  or  contagious  disease,  measles  ex- 
cepted, and  that  the  said  vessel  has  had  no  malignant 
disease  on  board,  either  during  the  homeward-bound 
voyage  or  during  her  continuance  in  a  foreign  port ; 
and  if  they  shall  see  no  cause  to  suspect  that  the  cargo 
or  any  part  thereof  is  infected,  they  shall  forthwith 
deliver  to  the  master  or  captain  of  such  ship  or  vessel 
a  certificate  of  the  facts  in  such  form  as  shall  be  di- 
rected by  the  Board  of  Health.  And  the  said  captain 


or  master  may  thereupon  proceed  according  to  hia 
destination,  and  shall  present  such  certificate  at  the 
health  office  in  Thiladelphia,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  arrival  and  safely  mooring  there.  But 
if  it  shall  appear,  upon  such  examination,  that  the 
ship  or  vessel  came  from  a  port  or  place  at  which  a 
malignant  or  contagious  disease  prevailed,  such  vessel 
shall  be  detained  at  the  lazaretto  for  such  time  as 
the  Board  of  Health  shall  deem  necessary,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  days. 

The  lazaretto  physician,  quarantine-master,  nor 
other  officer  or  servant  of  the  lazaretto  shall  not*  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  place  of  his  duty  between  the 
1st  day  of  June  and  the  1st  day  of  October  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  for  any  time,  without  leave  first 
obtained  in  writing  from  the  Board  of  Health,  under 
the  hand  of  the  president  or  chairman  for  the  time, 
attested  by  the  secretary  and  entered  on  the  minutes, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  office,  and  a  fine  of 
any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  lazaretto  physician,  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  any  ship  or  vessel  liable  to  be 
detained  at  the  lazaretto  in  order  to  be  cleansed  and 
purified,  to  cause  the  sick,  if  any  are  on  board,  to  be 
removed  to  the  building  which  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Health  for  their  reception,  and  diligently 
and  impartially  to  attend  upon  them,  and  cause  to  be 
executed  such  orders  and  regulations  as  the  said 
board  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  for  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  lazaretto,  and  of  the 
vessels,  cargoes,  and  persons  under  quarantine. 

The  health  officer  attends  the  health  office  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  shall  be  required  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  appointment,  and  generally  enforces  and  exe- 
cutes the  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  is  his  further  duty  to  collect,  recover,  and 
receive  all  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  and 
sums  of  money  directed  to  be  paid  by  law.  He 
shall  give  bond,  with  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance,  and  account  for  all  moneys  coming 
into  his  hands  as  such  officer.  The  bond  is  a  lien  on 
the  estate  of  the  health  officer  and  his  sureties. 

No  vessel  is  permitted  to  leave  the  lazaretto,  with- 
out first  giving  security,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  said  ves- 
sel, and  of  passengers  and  other  persons  imported  in 
them,  which  said  vessels,  their  captains,  owners,  or 
consignees  are  by  law  made  liable. 

The  health  officer,  for  services  rendered  in  issuing 
permits  or  certificates  of  health  to  vessels,  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  and  for  other  purposes,  receives  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  for  each  permit  or  certificate  issued 
by  him,  and  he  is  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk  at  a 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  port 
physician  receives  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  lazaretto  physician  is  twenty-five 
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hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  quaran- 
tine-master two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  health 
officer  receive*  twenty-one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Board  of  Health  receives  for  treatment  in  the 
Municipal  Hospital  all  persons  afflicted  with  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  who  would  otherwise  be 
s  charge  upon  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  paupers 
M  afflicted  in  the  almshouse,  and  such  as  are  sent  by 
the  inspectors  from  the  county  prison. 

No  pilot  bringing  a  ship  or  vessel  to  the  lazaretto 
in  an  apparent  state  of  good  health  shall  be  obliged  to 
perform  quarantine,  but  the  lazaretto  physician  shall 
grant  such  pilot  a  certificate,  permitting  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  in  order  that  he 
may  prosecute  his  profession ;  but  such  pilot  shall  not 
on  any  pretence  come  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  such  certificate,  under 
the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  one  year's  im- 
prisonment. And  any  pilot  bringing  to  the  said  laz- 
aretto a  ship  or  vessel  infected  or  supposed  to  be  in- 
fected with  any  pestilential  or  contagious  disease,  may 
be  permitted  to  go  and  remain  on  shore  within  the 
bounds  of  the  lazaretto  during  the  time  the  ship  or 
vessel  brought  thither  shall  be  detained  under  quar- 
antine: l*rvvided  always.  That  if  the  said  vessel  shall 
be  infected  with  any  such  disease  as  aforesaid,  he  shall 
be  detained  and  treated  in  the  like  manner  as  seamen 
or  passengers  so  infected  are  detained  and  treated : 
Ami  provided  further.  That  if  he  shall  go  without  the 
bounds  of  the  lazaretto  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalties  as  are  imposed  on  seamen  or  passengers 
escaping  therefrom. 

Whenever  the  Board  of  Health  shall  receive  infor- 
mation that  any  malignant  or  contagious  disease  (the 
measles  excepted)  prevails  in  any  |>ort  or  place  within 
the  United  States  or  on  the  continent  of  America,  they 
shall  make  diligent  inquiry  concerning  the  same,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  disease  prevails  as  afore- 
said, all  communication  with  such  infected  |>ort  or 
place  shall  be  subject  to  such  control  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  of  Health  may  from  time  to  time  think 
proper  to  direct  and  publish  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers published  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  And  all 
vessels  from  such  j>ort  or  place,  and  Imund  to  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  shall  stop  at  the  lazaretto  and  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  penalties  as  are  provided  in  cases  of  vessels 
coming  from  foreign  ports.  And  even-  person  or  {ar- 
sons having  entered  or  been  brought  into  the  city  or 
county  of  Philadelphia  from  such  infected  port  or 
place  shall  also  be  conveyed,  by  any  person  author- 
ized by  the  board,  to  such  place  for  purification  as 
the  said  board  may  appoint  or  direct  for  that  purpose, 
and  be  there  detained  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board 
any  time  not  exceeding  twenty  days,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  person  or  persons. 

Every  person  keeping  a  boarding-  or  lodging-house 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  between  the  1st  day  of 
June  and  the  16th  day  of  October,  in  any  year,  shall, 


within  twelve  hours  after  any  seafaring  man  or  so- 
journer shall  become  sick  in  such  hoarding-  or  lodg- 
!  ing-house  report  in  writing  the  name  of  such  diseased 
person  to  the  health  officer.    And  no  master  of  a 
;  vessel  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  remove  any 
sick  person  from  any  vessel  lying  in  the  river  Dela- 
I  ware,  before  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Iwfore  such  siek 
'  person  has  been  visited  by  the  port  physician,  and  a 
written  |>ermit  granted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  such 
removal.    And  any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  on 
'  legal  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  Board  of  Health,  or  a  committee  of  them,  have 
power,  having  first  obtained  a  warrant  from  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  in  due  form  of  law,  founded  on  a  com- 
plaint of  two  householders,  under  oath  or  affirmation, 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
or  his  deputy,  to  enter  and  search  all  houses,  stores, 
cellars,  and  other  inclosures,  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, where  they  may  have  just  cause  to  suspect  any 
nuisance  to  exist :  Provided,  however,  That  no  sheriff 
or  deputy  sheriff  shall  execute  any  civil  process, 
either  by  arresting  the  body,  or  attaching  the  goods 
and  chattels,  of  any  person  or  persona,  under  color  of 
any  entry  made  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  unless 
such  service  could  by  law  have  been  made  without 
such  entry ;  and  all  services  so  made  under  color  of 
such  entry  are  utterly  void,  and  the  officer  making 
such  service  is  considered  a  trespasser.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  cause  all  offensive  or  putrid  sub- 
stances, and  all  nuisances  which  may  have  a  tendency 
in  their  opinion  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  citizens, 
to  be  removed  from  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  highways, 
wharves,  docks,  or  any  other  part  or  parts  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  to  cause  such  of  the  privies  with- 
,  in  the  limits  aforesaid  to  be  emptied  or  corrected  with 
lime  or  otherwise,  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals 
who  are  the  owners  of  the  houses  to  which  the  said 
privies  are  appurtenant,  as  the  board  shall  from  time 
to  time  deem  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. And  if  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  prem- 
ises on  which  any  nuisance  may  be  found,  and  the 
owners  of  the  houses  to  which  the  said  privies  are 
appurtenant,  shall,  on  due  notice  thereof,  refuse  or 
neglect  to  have  the  same  immediately  removed,  emp- 
tied, or  corrected,  as  aforesaid,  he,  she,  or  they  so  re- 
fusing or  neglecting,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offense  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than 
two  hundred,  dollars.  And  the  expense  attending 
the  removal  of  such  nuisance  shall  be  recovered  by 
I  the  board  in  any  court  having  lawful  jurisdiction, 
1  from  all  corporate  bodies  and  individuals,  in  case  due 
I  notice  has  been  given  to  remove  the  same,  and  a  re- 
I  fusal  or  neglect  to  do  so  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  board. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  all  cases 
where  the  owner  or  owners  of  unoccupied  property 
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upon  which  a  nuisance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
board,  exist*,  reside  out  of  the  city,  or  cannot  be  ' 
found  by  the  messenger  of  the  said  board,  after  dili-  i 
gent  search  made,  to  cause  the  said  nuisance  to  be  at  I 
once  removed,  and  the  expense  attending  the  removal 
of  the  same  is  recovered  by  the  said  board  in  any 
court,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  having  juris- 
diction.   The  expense  attending  the  removal  of  any  1 
nuisance  is  a  lien  on  the  premises  from  which  it  was 
removed. 

Whenever  any  nuisance  is  found  anywhere  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  by  reason  of 
keeping  of  hogs  or  other  animals,  the  said  board,  in 
addition  to  their  power  of  destroying  the  pens  or  other 
inclosures  containing  such  animals,  or  of  otherwise 
abating  such  nuisance,  are  authorized  to  seize  such 
animals  and  deliver  them  over,  as  forfeited,  to  "the 
guardians  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  for  the  use  of  said  poor. 

The  Board  of  Health  have  full  power  to  remove  the 
cause  of  all  nuisances. 

No  bone-boiling  establishment  or  depository  of 
dead  animals  shall  be  kept  or  erected  within  the  city 
limits  without  permission  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

No  person  shall  collect  or  remove  kitchen  garbage 
and  offal  from  any  dwelling,  hotel,  restaurant,  or 
other  buildings,  or  convey  the  same  through  any  of 
the  streets,  lanes,  courts,  or  alleys  of  the  built-up 
portions  of  the  city,  except  the  same  be  collected  or 
removed  in  water-tight  carts,  wagons,  or  other  vehi- 
cles, and  securely  covered,  so  that  none  of  the  con- 
tents shall  fall,  leak,  or  spill  therefrom,  or  be  exposed 
to  public  view,  and  the  same  regulation  exists  as  to 
the  removal  of  ashes. 

The  Board  of  Health  grant  liceuses  to  proper  per- 
sons, upon  their  application,  to  clean  privy-wells  and 
sinks,  under  such  stipulations  as  place  them  under  the 
control  of  the  board,  which  regulates  the  price  they 
may  charge  and  the  time  and  mode  of  their  work. 

Annually  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January  the 
Board  of  Health  elect  twenty-four  persons  who  have 
had  conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  to  serve  as  vaccine  physicians  in  the  city,  j 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  the  said  physicians  to  vac- 
cinate gratuitously  in  their  respective  wards  all  per- 
sons who  may  make  application  or  be  reported  to  him 
by  the  collector  of  vaccine  cases  in  his  ward,  either 
at  his  own  office  or  at  their  respective  places  of  abode, 
according  to  the  option  of  the  applicant ;  and  he  shall 
continue  to  visit  every  such  patient  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable,  him  to  ascertain  whether  the 
person  or  persons  so  vaccinated  have  passed  through 
the  genuine  disease.  Each  of  said  physicians  must 
keep  in  a  convenient  part  of  his  district  an  office,  , 
with  a  sign  in  front,  having  on  the  words  "  Vaccine 
Physician,"  where  application  may  be  made  at  all 
reasonable  hours  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment; and  each  of  said  physicians  preserve  and 
keep  on  band  a  sufficient  quantity  of  genuine  vaccine  > 


matter  for  distribution  without  fee  or  charge  to  all 
practicing  physicians  residing  within  the  city  of  Phil* 
adelphia  who  make  personal  application  therefor. 

The  said  vaccine  physicians  each  furnish  the  Board 
of  Health  quarterly  with  a  list  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged of  the  names,  ages,  birthplaces,  residences, 
and  occupations  (and,  when  children,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  parents)  of  the  persons  whom  he  may 
have  successfully  vaccinated. 

Upon  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year 
the  Board  of  Health  elect  thirteen  persons  to  serve  as 
collectors  of  vaccine  cases.  Each  collector  is  required 
to  live  in  the  district  assigned  him,  and  is  paid  ten 
cents  for  every  uuvaccinated  person  he  procures  to  be 
vaccinated  by  the  vaccine  physician.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  collectors  to  call  on  each  and  every  family  re- 
siding in  the  ward  or  wards  for  which  he  may  be 
elected,  and  inquire  whether  any  and,  if  any,  what 
members  thereof  may  be  liable  to  smallpox  disease; 
and  if  he  find  any  person  or  persons  so  liable,  he  shall 
offer  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  vaccine  physician 
of  the  ward  to  vaccinate  such  person  or  persons ;  and 
if  the  offer  is  accepted,  the  collector  reports  immedi- 
ately to  the  physician  the  names  of  the  individuals, 
with  their  residences ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  each 
quarter  he  shall  leave  a  copy  of  all  the  cases  collected 
by  him  and  returned  to  the  physician  at  the  health 
office  with  the  health  officer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  health  officer  to  register  the 
returns  made  to  him  of  the  marriages  which  are  con- 
tracted, and  of  the  births  and  deaths  which  may 
occur  within  the  city.  He  also  prepares  an  abstract 
of  them  annually,  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
this  he  sends  to  Councils  through  the  Board  of 
Health,  which  abstract  contains  a  statement  of  the 
marriages  solemnized,  and  of  the  number  of  births, 
and  of  deaths,  with  the  reported  causes  thereof, 
which  have  occurred  in  the  city  during  the  year 
next  preceding  the  1st  day  of  January,  with  such 
other  information  and  suggestions  in  relation  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  of  practical  utility  for  the  promotion 
of  public  health,  and  of  general  interest  to  the  city. 

It  is  the  duly  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
of  clerks  or  keepers  of  the  records  of  all  churches  and 
religious  societies,  as  also  of  every  magistrate,  and  of 
other  persons  by  or  before  whom  any  marriage  may 
be  solemnized  or  contracted,  and  of  every  practicing 
physician,  and  of  every  practitioner  of  midwifery,  and 
of  every  undertaker  and  superintendent  or  sexton  of 
any  cemetery  or  burying-ground  in  the  said  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  report  his,  her,  or  their  names  and 
places  of  residence  to  the  health  officer,  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  health  officer  to  have  the  same  properly  registered 
in  index  form  in  suitable  books.  In  the  event  of  any 
of  the  persons  above  specified  removing  to  any  other 
place  of  residence,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  notify  the 
health  officer  of  the  fact  within  thirty  days  after  such 
removal,  except  where  the  persons  removing  shall 
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cease  to  act  in  such  official  capacity  as  makes  them 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  clergyman,  and  every  magis- 
trate, and  of  the  clerk  or  keeper  of  the  records  of  all 
religious  and  other  societies,  and  of  even-  other  person, 
by  or  before  whom  any  marriage  may  bo  sol 
or  contracted,  to  make  a  faithful  return  of  the 
at  the  expiration  of  even-  three  months  to  the  health 
officer,  in  the  form  of  a  certificate,  which  shall  set 
forth,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  the  full 
name  of  the  husband,  his  occupation,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  his  residence  and  age,  the  date  of  marriage,  the 
full  name  of  the  wife  previous  to  the  said  marriage, 
and  her  age,  the  color  of  the  parties,  and  the  place 
where,  and  the  name  of  the  clergyman  or  other  person 
by  whom,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed. 

Every  clergyman,  and  every  magistrate,  and  every 
clerk  or  keeper  of  the  records  of  all  religious  societies, 
and  every  practicing  physician,  and  every  person 
practicing  midwifery  in  the  city,  and  every  under- 
taker and  superintendent  or  sexton  of  any  cemetery 
or  burying-ground  in  the  city,  who  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  leave  his  or  her  name  and  place  of  residence 
at  the  health  office,  and  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  per- 
form any  other  of  the  duties  aforesaid,  forfeits  for  each 
offense  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

HARBOR-MASTERS  FOR  THE  PORT  Or  PHILADELPHIA. 
\S- Act  of  March  £1  1803.) 


Samuel  Young,1  ap|*>lnted  _ 

William  Hawka,  appointed  

Caleb  Karle,  appointed  

William  Hawk*,  appointed  

Caleb  Karle,  appointed  , 

Georg*«  Bird,  appointed  

KUhola*  Ealing,  appointed  

Patrick  Hijim,  appointed  

John  F.  Stump,  appointed  

Augnatu*  L.  Roumfort,  appointed 

William  Abbott,  appointed  

William  Reappointed  


Rex  Graham,  appointed. 

Oapt.  Enoch  Turley,  appointed  

John  D.  Pettit,  appointed   

George T.  Thorn, appointed  

George  J-  Wearer,  appointed  

Alexander  P.  Ooleaberry,  appointed  

Joeeph  W.  Bullock,  appoint-d  

Oapt.  Henry  B.  Adam*,  appointed  

i  P.  Lindaay,  appointed  


.  ...March 


...Teh. 
....Jan. 


10, 1*09 

20,  1812 

3,  1818 
16,  1*21 

7.  1*1* 

it.  m* 

21,  1836 
»,  1839 
fi.  1*42 

11,1846 

22,  me 

4,  1862 

in,  ikw 

8,  ISM 
32,1858 

;«»,  lHoi 
as,  1*67 
in,  is7o 
~.  1*77 
— ,  187":* 
--,  1*83 


The  following  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  vessels 
and  passengers  (chiefly  foreign)  arriving  at  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  from  1860  to  1882,  inclusive, 
ioed  by  the  port  and  lazaretto  physicians: 


Tear*. 


Yea- 

».-U. 

Paaaen- 

Yean. 

g»r*. 

8- ill 

lifill 
1,665 

1  wTH, ,,...(,,( (.  H,(>  •• 

2 

1874  

781 

l.MO 

1875  

839 

3,849 

1870  

sxu 

4.664 

1 877 ...... .  un.i 

725 

1.694 

1 87  f*  ........,,..».,, 

HOI 

2,807 

1879  

BM 

2,112 

1880  

"IS 

1,417 

»91 

907 

1 88—.  

970 

543 

1.109 

.'4,1 

1.101 

136 

Vee- 
neU 

l;u6 

1.285 
l.-21« 
1  ,092 
1,321 
1.825 
2.1'To 
1.S2" 
I, we 
1.441 


Paaae  li- 
fer". 
4,402 
111,878 
ln.178 
10AM 
8/>71 
8.423 
16.199 
29.084 
38.104 
3  .',223 


27,«7S  192,351 


The  number  of  vessels  and  passengers  arriving  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  examined  by  the  laza- 
retto physician,  during  the  year  1882,  was  as  follows  : 

1  Wad  Jan.  14,  1812. 


Ship. 
Barka.... 
Brig*.... 


Yacht... 


82 
AOS 
189 
437 

2 


Total   1,441 

Number  of  pauengvn  arrived   32,223 

The  following  table  of  mortality  in  each  ward  for 
1882,  with  population  (according  to  tenth  census), 
with  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  population,  and  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  each  ward  to  the  total  mortality: 


Find.... 
rVcond 
Third. 
Fourth 
Fifth. 
Sixth 
Se»enth.. 

Kighth  

Ninth......  

Tenth  

KleTeutb  

Twelfth  

Thirteenth  

Fourteenth  

Fifteenth  

Sixteenth  

Seventeenth  

Eighteenth  

Nineteenth  .... 

Twentieth  

Twenty-Brut  _  ... 

Twenty-eecond  

Twenty-third  

Twenty-fourth  

Tweuty-flflh   

Twenty-eixth  

TweiUy-aeretith  

Twenty-eighth  

Twenly-niuth..  ... 

Thirtieth  

Thlr1ynr»t 
■  In 


Total*-. 


m 

i 

*1  . 

i  * 

■ 

"  o 

S  ~ 

-i 
I « 

• 

■3 

«-s 
fir 

2?  ° 

H 

^  a 
4 

■ 

1 
*-* 

- 

1 

1 

til 
It* 

4.'i,osr» 

28  49R 

6.509 

Jio 
,1*  - 

'7*6 

I  in  41 

1  in  'iM 

8.1A 

3  71 

18^271 

.191 

44o 

1  In  41 

2^19 

18,863 

.229 

698 

1  In  *7 

3.47 

lf,.:.68 

;i2i 

016 

1  In  32 

2.60 

1o,in»4 

.321 

248 

1  In  40 

1.23 

.11,1*7 

.439 

790 

1  in  39 

390 

19,6*5 

.436 

371 

1  in  .'i2 

1.84 

12,481 

.400 

237 

1  In  62 

1.18 

23,303 

,369 

453 

1  111  51 

2.2A 

12.930 

.210 

374 

1  lu  34 

1  SO 

14.090 

.193 

332 

1  in  44 

1.6A 

18.040 

.2M 

401 

1  In  4<9 

2.0t 

22.354 

;ioo 

4<>0 

1  in  66 

1  99 

47,865 

1.04" 

928 

1  In  61 

4  B2 

17.8ir> 

.281 

4.(0 

1  In  41 

2.14 

20,441 

.251 

543 

1  m  37 

2.70 

29,154 

.MO 

72B 

1  iu  40 

3.61 

43,887 

.698 

1,112 

1  In  9 

6.04 

43,*  17 

.734 

S4o 

1  in  61 

4.1S 

ia.<»9 

7.129 

417 

1  In  47 

2.0T 

3i,7;i8 

18  114 

&9R 

1  In  A3 

2.98 

20.522 

42.716 

616 

1  in  43 

300 

40,067 

9.725 

1,097 

1  lu  42 

5.41 

:-fi,104 

10.369 

929 

1  in  38 

403 

36,138 

7  481 

825 

1  in  42 

4.11 

23,284 

11  080 

7(M, 

1  in  33 

3.61 

34.442 

6.343 

698 

1  lu  49 

3.47 

40  787 

1.4(« 

896 

1  In  46 

4.40 

29,100 

.Mil 

554 

1  in  62 

2.70 

31/08 

.71. 

700 

1  In  44 

3.48 

 -  

iimimiiiM 

397 

•  •a**.  e»u< 

846,980 

129.450 

20,0*9 

Ratio  of  death*  to  (eatltnated)  popnUtlon,  886.539  (in  1882,1,  waa  22.02 
per  thou.and,  or  44.19  peraon.  living  to  1  < 


The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  deaths  with 
population  for  the  past  twenty-two  years: 


1861.... 

1862.... 
18(3  .... 
1*64  ... 
1805  ... 

1  K&*<..,. 

18*7.... 
1858  ... 
18*9.... 

1870*.. 
1871  . 


57fi.40S 
687.287 
.VJ8.IO1S 
ftW.iHA 
018.924 


1872.. 
1873.,  .. 
1874  ... 
1876.... 
187I-... 
1877 .... 
1878  ... 
1879... 
18H0*.. 


>.  • ...  ......  ••* 


ft4'.R82 

1151.501 

fitl2,440 

674,ir22  • 

700.i«W 

725.0HO 

760,000 

776.000 

soo.ooo 

82.^,W4 
8A0.8AH 
870,118 
901,380 
840,980  • 


Heath*  to 

IVrwui*  Ut- 

1>  .1. 

Death*. 

lOUU  Perton* 

luii  to  One 

Living. 

Death. 

13/40 

23.49 

42.57 

13.8(54 

23  fin 

42-16 

14.220 

23.73 

42  00 

16.875 

26.10 

38.30 

16.633 

26.2.6 

39.59 

15.302 

22  80 

40.99 

12,««0 

1970 

SOW 

13,191 

20.39 

48  bA 

13,428 

20.27 

49;t3 

15,317 

22.72 

44.u0 

15.486 

22  12 

45^0 

18,987 

26.19 

38.18 

15,224 

20,29 

49  20 

15,238 

\9W 

Mi. 88 

17,8"  16 

22.25 

44.93 

18,892 

i'iM 

41.09 

10,004 

18.81 

6:1.18 

15,743 

17.97 

bMS 

16.473 

17.17 

68.25 

17.711 

20.91 

47»2 

19.615 

22  48 

4447 

20.059 

22.02 

44  19 

ntemening  year*'  population  eatltnated. 

■ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
from  1861  to  1882,  inclusive: 


married,  including  both  aezes,  in  each  division  of  ages, 


18411.... 

1862.... 

IS*!.... 

WA... 
1866.... 
Win.... 
18(17.... 
I8C8 

iwa... 

i«"it.... 

1871.... 
1S7-J  . 

187.1  

1*74  ... 
1875... 
!»"'.'. ... 
1-77.... 
1M8.... 

187H...  

\K*>  

IS"!  


--    


-  •  ■- 





Total*  . 


3 

3 

S 

is 

_ 

— 

s 

s 

IN'M 

■2,4:2 

•2.114 

1,193 

WW 

Mi 

2.M7 

1,329 

277 

1 

4.172 

2,(142 

l,'-»j 

493 

l.:ny 

f.,.'.lft 

:i.l7i 

1.762 

ftsi 

l,2>j 

5.2  V. 

3.3.11 

2,2:« 

'74 

1  .-iti- 

i,T22 

3,52>1 

2.116 

r,2li 

i,i;si 

4,!Kf2 

.\(»16 

1.783 

4*3 

1.141 

4.91'. 

2.:K'< 

1.016 

.',sr, 

1,2  '^j 

t.f'M 

o,127 

1,74* 

5:'s 

1,171 

.'..in- 

:t,i->!) 

1.842 

1.2..2 

5.:il4 

:,:<1.'. 

3.211 

627 

1,178 

;>.236 

M7 

1,62.. 

6.2*8 

:t,0*r. 

2.2ti; 

l«6 

6.283 

3,231 

51 H. 

].;:•-> 

4,M4 

2.UW 

'J.Wfl 

i,"aL> 

517 

i. if. 

4.4M 

i, -lex 

454 

1.14'J 

3..1V2 

1.S21 

491 

1 ,'  C<  1 

i.i'l'i 

::,.f2i 

l.'.'I'.l 

17T' 

!«7o 

4.337 

2..-..-.1 

1.571 

1,147 

6,251 

;i.2^i 

1 1 

Mi 

V>i 

2,17.1 

<-.12 

l.:'.7i 

g,7>;2 

l.»*2 

2,5'.t 

fi\»3  ' 

.■'.It'.', 

UQ.777 

.;s,4*i 

4'l.KkK 

li/M 

EPIUEMICS  AND 


PESTILENTIAL  DISEASES  IS  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 1690-1872. 


if  ir 


1(599 

1T34.I 
1741 
1748 
1747 
17M 
1766 
17H2 
1773 
1774-7 

1783 

1794 

17W 

1796 

1797 

1788 

17*0 

1808 

19l« 

1806 

1819 

1820 

1843-4 

1827 

1832 

1849 

1862 

1853 

18SI 

1861 

1865 

188S 

1M.9 

1870 

1871-2 


H*rt<edoee  di'temper.. 

Smallpox  _  

Palatine  .1i«t«ni[*.r  . 



Putrid  »or«  throat-  '.. 

Malignant  fever„  , 

I'almlne  fever. 
Smiill|«»..... 
Tel  low  hm. 
Smallpox...  ~  


•2-20 


av4 


4.000 
11,500 
12,1100 
14,500 
14,700 
15,00(1 
15,900 


.SO 


42.1 
'\69 


300 


Tellow  fever- 


Smallpox.  

AtUttc  chuien..,  


  5000 

  800* 

 i  SnO" 


126 

 --- 

lOKi 
£114 
28M 


Sinai  ipox  

Yellow  fever._  

Smallpox  

Scarlet  few—  

Smallpox  

Scarlet  fever.-.-.  


170 


1292 
3646 
1015 
836 
199 
913 
SO 
83 
486 
lOOf 
936 
1012 
427 
128 
768 
1190 
624 
124 
799 


32,«jfi 

33,000 

22,S6d» 

4«,820 

47,S(X> 

48,000 

36,800t 

lS/moj 
i6,soo 
7«,o»  oj 

106.00D  , 

110.677  I 

139,774 

146,000 

161,0801 

386,800] 

♦51,278 

472,877 

676,378 


.93 

6.2»" 
14  2 
7.49 

.35 


620.874 


I 


074.022 
684,871 


*  The»e  flgurm  an  upon  authority  of  l>r.  Meaen,  who  eaid.  In  1811, 
that  during  lb*  yeare  1794-88  the  yellow  fever  waa  nearly  at  bad  at  in 
1802,  when  the  deatha  were  836. 

t  The  daathe  from  Board  of  Health  report  earn  accord! oe  to  eatimate. 

J  The  Ago  ret  given  are  the  eatimate  of  per*  mi  who  remained  In  the 
city  during  the  entire  contagion.   Large  numben  of  ciliteoe  fled  from 


9.5 

75.7 
210.6 
1708 
16.7 
16.6 
36  2 
243. 
61.15 
10  9 

"ii!« 

14 

.60 
3  48 

.62 
6.77 
2.66 
94 

.27 
1.31 
2  06 

.84 
1. 

1.20 
1  27 
6.51 


DEATHS  IS  BACH  TBAB  FB0M  SMALLPOX,  FBOM  1807  TO 
1882,  INCLTJSIVK, 
a/  rock  j*n<-  and  daaCtf  Id  i 
thing. 


Tr»R?.  Death*. 


D'ttht to 
liioo  Living 
Pcreont. 


1807 

32 

.48 

1846 

1808 

146 

1.28 

1847 

1809 

c 

101 

.90 

1848 

1810 

34 

.30 

1849 
1860 

1 

1811 

117 

1.04 

1812 

1861 

1813 

d 

..... 

...  — , 

18/2 

a. 

1814 

1863 

1 

1816 

1864 

181(11 

"97 

.77 

1866 

1817 

52 

.30 

1866 

1818 

8 

.06 

1867 

1819 

1868 

43ft 

1820 



1869 

1821 

>  r- 
« 

18611 

1822 

1861 

■s 

1823 

5T 

160 

1.16 

1862 

1824 

Om 

326 

2.37 

1963 

1826 

6 

.04 

1864 

1826 

3 

.01 

1*66 

1827 

100 

.52 

1866 

1828 

107 

M 

1867 

1829 

f— 

81 

.42 

1868 

i 

1830 

.  S 

86 

.46 

1869 

1831 

14 

.07 

1870 

1832 

0. 

37 

.19 

1871 

6. 

1833 

£ 

IV. 

.82 

1872 

0 

1834 

196 

1.03 

1873 

c 

1835 

101 

AI 

1874 

1836' 

78 

1875 

1837 

78 

J4 

1876 

1K38 

42 

.16 

1877 

i 

1839 

i. 

6 

.01 

1878 

1840 

s 

63 

.24 

1879 

1841 

259 

1.00 

1880 

1842 

a. 

166 

.00 

1*81 

* 

1843 

36 

.13 

1882 

1844 

17 

.oe 

1845 

190 

.73 

1 

1 

to  1882'  are  as  follows: 

1  Iprlndrt  tllll  born,  premature  Unlit,  and  deatha 
Ilea,  with  the  exception  of  yean  tine.  1875. 


Deatha  to 
I0MO  Living 

261 

.61 

9 

.02 

100 

224 

152 

.37 

40 

J0» 

216 

M 

427 

1.04 

67 

.13 

40 

.00 

276 

.67 

290 

.88 

.11 

.01 

2 

.003 

57 

.10 

768 

1244 

-264 

.46 

171 

.30 

260 

.45 

624 

.02 

144 

.21 

46 

.07 

48 

.07 

6 

.008 

9 

.01 

1879 

2.78 

2686 

3 .83 

30 

.06 

15 

.02 

54 

.08 

407 

.46 

166 

.17 

6 

.006 

424 

.05 

1336 

1.57 

314  .03 

1 

deaths  from  1860 
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1862 
1863 
1B04 
IMS 

1886 
1867. 
1868 


i*7o.„_ 
lira  .... 

1*71. 
1ST.)  . 

HMh 

INS- 
ISTS..™. 


1ST*.. 


1879.... 

USD.. 
1881. 


Birth*. 



" ,  1  34 

1310 

6,342 
14,468 

IT,-* 1 

4.417 

14,741 

16.25*3 

4,652 

15,097 

6.474 

15,7*8 

16,591 

6,752 

17,582 

15,42k 

6,864 

i:,lh9 

16,8U3 

17,437 

7,087 

17,007 
1 7.159 

6.084 

i:i,s:a 

8,371 

14,6'J3 

1  c  961  i 

ie,»  w> 

17J94 

(1.4  J 1 

1«,7M> 

lK.346 

6.806 

16,993 

20,072 

6,496 

20,544 

lH.7i.tt 

7.801 
6,639 

i<i,7:«i 

19,3*7 

16,315 

17,933 

6.144 

18,WX» 

m.w 

5,141 

18,BI>2 

18,279 

•1.147 
6.247 

1(1,1  M 

WW 

15,74-3 

18,449 

5,224 

15,473 

19,388 

6,476 

17,711 

IS.I54 
20,098 

7..-.09 
8,521 

19,615 

20,059 

298,464 

142,325 

37rt,3n6 

The  annual  mean  temperature  in  Philadelphia  from 
1800  to  1882,  inclusive,  with  the  annual  amount  of 
rain  and  snow,  in  inches,  from  1825  to  1882: 


Mean  An- 
nual Teiu- 


_       51  AO 

1*01   VilNJ 

1802   MAO 

18ut.   52.t» 

51.00 
51A0 

1806.  _„...  51.50 

1807   5100 

1808    6100 

1809   51.00 

1810.   51.00 

1811   52.00 

1812.    51.00 

1813   50//) 

1814   51.00 

1815   51.25 

1816  •....„   49.110 

1»17   52.50 

1818.   5.1.00 

l»l»   61.00 

1820  „   51.75 

1821   51.50 

1822  _   53.00 

1823    MAO 

53.76 
54JW 
53.00 
60.00 
64  00 

1829   53.00 

l83u.   J2A0 

1831    53  00 

1832  „...  61.00 

1833  _   54A0- 

1834      52.25 

1835   62.00 

1836  „   60_25 

1837   52-26 

1838   5100 

1838   S100 

1840    6128 

1841   61-50 


Rain  In 

Ii 


1842  

llJ4«J>.  •  >•  eeeaaeeee 

1844.......  

1  ... 

1847  „  

1848. ...... ...... 

1 849. ............ 

1850  

1851  


29.30 
40  00 

38  50 
38.50 
42.00 
44.75 
41.00 

39  25 
48.38 
33  00 
39  AO 

43  M 
37.10 

44  26 
44.75 
47  AO 
65  AO 


1*M  

1864  

1855  

1868  

1857  

1668  

1869._... 

1801)  

1861  

1882..  .. 

186-1  

1864  

1885  

1806  . 

18117  

1868  

180V  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873f  

1*74  

1875..  

1877.  "!.! 

1878.  __. 
1879. 





52.75 

51  50 

53.00 

54.K» 

54.00 

63.80 

M.80 

53.10 

54  00 

64.04 

54.04 

55.44 

65  :w 

54.63 

.11  92 

53.48 

56  10 

54.49 

64.12 

54.71 

6(58 

54  13 

54(10 

55.77 

54» 

5141 

52.83 

54 .23 

60.44 

64.91 

54.85 

61.4 

52.6 

603 

62.6 

54,2 

54.7 

5l.fi 

54.6 


47.50 
46.25 
39.00 
40.25 

44  87 
45.09 
36.00 
42.09 
54  54 
35.50 
46.20 
42.90 

45  23 
44.65 
33.62 
48.45 
41.06 
U.75 
45.40 
45.41 

45  66 
49.64 
46.73 
53.04 
4357 
62.93 
50.18 
44.16 
4-1.66 
45.98 

4«  ret 

54.62 

46  31 
40.24 
47.39 

37  JO 
34A3 

36.75 


*  lea  in  eeery  month ;  the  colrfeet  year  on  word  in  the  city ;  "  popu- 
Urly  known  u  th*  year  without  a  eummar." 
t  from  this  year  obeerraUoo.  taken  at  United  State.  Signal-Office 


PRESIDENTS  Of  THE  BOARD  OK  HEALTH. 


of  tkr  rVji  ejwf  Port  of  /'Aii.i  Itiphia, 
0.  Skkel;  Secretary.  A.  A.  Hir.1;  Wil-  | 
!Um  H.  Ford.  M.D.,  Joeeph  0.  Patteraon.  A.  A.  Hint.  William  B.  Kin- 
•ay.  Albert  H.  Dingee,  Richard  A.Cleeinann,  M.D.,  Thed.  L.  Vandrr- 
■llee,  Walter  Allleoo,  William  H.  Dotton,  Joeeph  C.  Klihardeuu,  M.I)., 
Marcu.  A.  DaiU 


Tee 

1803.  Cornelia* 
1805.  Eheneier 
1807.  Thorn*.  C.  J 
1810.  Ebeoeur 
1817.  Llb»rl> 
1818 


hvu  rttaklUkrd  »y  Act  of  April  1 

1848.  Adam  Traqu.ir. 

1849.  John  Llndeay. 

1864.  Jeremiah  E.  Kidrwlfo. 

1865.  Dr.  Wilton  Jewell. 
1867.  William  Bou«ll. 

lR.  I 


1833.  Dr. 


Worr.ll. 

E  Orifflth,  Jr. 


1837.  Dr. 
1839.  Jame*  llutchlneon. 
1843.  Thome.  D.  UroTar. 
1646.  Dr  Nathan  L. 


1859  Dr,  Paul  B. 
1863.  Dr.  J«dn  A 
1868.  Dr.  Eliab  Ward. 
1871.  Henry  DaTla. 
1879.  Dr.  William  H 
1881.  0«o.  Horatio  Oatea 


OF  THE  BOARD  OK  HEALTH. 

Pater  La  Barblar  Duplaaiia,  French    — .  1794 

Peter  S.  Du  Ponorau,  French  and  English. ...   — ,  1794 

Clurlea  Erdman,  Oerman  and  Low  Dutch....   — ,  1794 

Jama.  Phll.p  I'tiglla,  SpanWi  _   -.  1794 

John  H  it  Onreld,  Krench  and  8(»i.Uh  Sept.  — .  1906 

J.  HI  rich  Blrardl,  fc.relxn  lancuacea  .May  — ,  1806 

Gaortre  Taylor,  Jr.,  foreign  language.  May  — ,  1809 

Jame.  Philip  Puglla,  foreign  language*  May  — ,  1 81.18 

Pet«-r  8.  Du  Ponceau,  foreign  language.  N..».  22,  1810 

Matthiaa  J.  O'Conway,  forrlgn  langnitgr.-.-  Jan.  — ,  1811 

Oiarlee  Enlman,  foreign  langoage.  Koe.  26, 1813 

Charle.  Currle,  iLrrign  language.  Oct.  — ,  1817 

Benjamin  Nooea,  foreign  Ungunge.  Feb.  17,  1818 

Samuel  Ke»mle,  Oerman    No».  26, 1818 

Jacob  Keillo,  German  July  21, 1819 

Joachim  Frederick  Kckbanl,  German  Keb.  14.  1820 

M.  J.  O'Conway,  French  and  Spani.h  Feb.  14, 1821 

Ueiijaoiin  None.,  French  and  Hpaniah  March  14,  1821 

Charlea  Le  llrun.  French  and  8panld>  Aug.  23.  1822 

Fraud.  Becker,  French  and  8pani»h  -Oct.  — ,  1822 

Ignace  Fraxer.  French  Sept.  — ,  1823 


VACCINE  PHYSICIANS,  1882 -83. 


lit  Dl.t.  Dr.  H.  F.  Cambloa. 
2d  Di«t.  Dr.  R.  Kilduffa. 
3d  Dial.  Dr.  L  F.  tare. 
4th  Di.t.  Dr.  D.  N.  Dennie. 
5th  DUt.  Dr  Aug.  F.  Kempton. 
6th  Dirt.  Dr.  0.  A.  Groff. 
7th  DIM.  Dr.  Weeh.  II.  Baker. 
*th  D..I.  Dr.  L.  J.  I 
»th  DIM.  Dr.  Alcxandei  I 
10th  DUt.  Dr.  8.  N  Troth. 


Uth  Dlat.  Dr.  A.  Gr.ydoo. 
12th  Di.t.  Dr.  J.  L.  Rihl. 
13th  Diet.  Dr.  Thoma.  Shriner. 
14th  Dlat.  Dr.  George  W.  Bowen. 
15th  Diet.  Dr.  G.  L.  Hioma.. 
I6th  DUt.  Dr.  W.  I..  PUIIIIp.. 
17tb  DUt.  Dr.  H.nry  Mullen. 
18th  Di.t.  Dr.  F.  W.  Thoma.. 
Wth  DUt.  Dr.  Ella  R.  Ztrgler. 
20tb  DUt.  Dr.  D.  W.  Lane 


The  Law  Department— The  qualified  voters  of 
the  city,  at  the  February  election,  every  third  year, 
elect  one  person  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  solicitor 
of  the  city,  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  ordinance, 
and  who  employs  such  number  of  aaaiatants  as  Coun- 
cils may  prescribe.  He  holds  his  office  for  a  term  of 
fArw  years.  In  his  office,  provided  by  Councils,  are 
debited  and  preserved  all  patents,  deeds,  wills, 
leases,  mortgages,  and  other  assurances  of  title,  to- 
gether with  all  contracts,  bonds,  notes,  official  bonds, 
books,  and  other  evidences  of  debt  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  law-office  of  the  city  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence, direction,  and  control  of  the  city  solicitor ; 
he  gives  bond  to  the  corporation,  with  two  or  more 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Select  Council,  in  the 
Bum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  the  same 
are  or  shall  be  defined  by  any  act  of  Assembly  or  or- 
dinance of  the  city. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  solicitor  to  prepare  all 
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bonds,  obligations,  contract*,  leases,  conveyance*,  j 
and  assurances,  which  may  be  required  of  him  by  ' 
any  ordinance  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  to  commence  and  prosecute  all  and  every  suit 
and  suits,  action  and  actions,  brought  and  to  be  brought 
by  the  corporation  for  or  on  account  of  any  of  the  j 
estates,  rights,  trusts,  privileges,  claims,  or  demands 
of  the  same,  as  well  as  to  defend  all  actions  or  suits  I 
brought  or  to  be  brought  against  the  said  corporation  j 
or  any  officer  thereof,  wherein  or  whereby  any  of  the 
estates,  rights,  privileges,  trusts,  ordinances,  or  acts 
of  the  corporation,  or  any  branch  thereof,  may  be 
brought  in  question  before  any  court  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  shall  do  all  and  every  professional  act 
incident  to  the  office  which  may  be  required  of  him 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  or  by  any  committee  of  the 
Select  or  Common  Councils,  or  by  any  ordinance  or 
resolution  of  the  said  Councils  or  either  of  them  ;  and 
shall,  when  required,  furnish  the  Councils  or  commit- 
tees thereof,  and  the  mayor,  with  his  written  opinion  i 
on  any  subject  which  may  be  submitted  by  them.  He 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  enjoined  by  law  or  ordi- 
nance upon  him,  including  the  Board  of  Health, 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  prison  inspectors,  and  con- 
trollers of  the  public  schools. 

The  city  solicitor  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  week, 
make  a  return  to  the  city  controller,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  of  each  item  of  moneys  received  by  or 
through  him  or  his  assistants  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
or  for  any  matter  connected  therewith,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  making  such  return,  pay  the  amount  in 
his  hands  to  the  city  treasurer. 

There  is  kept  in  this  department  a  lien  docket,  in 
which,  in  appropriate  places,  arc  entered  all  claims 
for  curbing,  paving,  piping,  and  all  other  matters 
that  may  be  the  subject  of  claim  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
and  may  be  returned  to  the  solicitor  by  the  various 
departments  as  remaining  due  and  unpaid  after  the 
period  prescribed  by  law  or  ordinance  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  claims  to  the  said  departments;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each  department  wherein 
any  such  claims  shall  originate  to  furnish  to  the 
solicitor,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law  or  or-  ' 
dinance,  a  statement  of  all  claims  for  curbing,  paving, 
piping,  etc.,  which  remain  due  or  unpaid,  a  certified 
copy  of  which  the  said  heads  of  departments  shall  at 
the  same  time  furnish  to  the  controller,  which  docket 
shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public. 

No  claim  or  suit  against  the  city  shall  in  any  way 
or  manner  be  compromised  by  the  city  solicitor  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  city,  unless  the  same  is  au- 
thorized by  ordinance. 

The  solicitor  keeps  in  his  office  a  general  lien 
docket  for  all  the  departments,  in  which  is  entered 
all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  which  may  be  due 
the  city.  It  is  his  duty  to  furnish  the  city  controller, 
under  oath,  weekly  returns  of  the  amount  received 
on  each  claim,  together  with  the  amount  of  interest  I 


and  cost*  received  on  each,  separately  stated,  and  the 
date,  page,  term,  and  number  of  the  court  docket  on 
which  satisfaction  was  entered.  He  also  makes  re- 
turn to  the  city  controller,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month,  of  all  mandamuses  directed  to  be  paid, 
or  of  road  damages  or  other  claims  allowed,  with  the 
name  of  the  plaintiff,  the  amount  and  purpose  on 
which  the  judgment  was  obtained,  also  specific  re- 
turns of  the  amounts  collected  for  any  department 
or  purpose,  and  certify  to  the  city  controller  the 
schedules  of  all  claims  and  securities  placed  in  his 
charge.  He  also  makes  a  return  of  all  bills  pre- 
sented by  the  sheriff,  coroner,  district  attorney,  and 
clerk  of  the  sessions  for  fees  or  other  charges,  with  an 
oath  or  affirmation  that  he  has  examined  the  records 
of  the  several  offices,  and  found  by  comparison  that 
the  claims  presented  by  those  officers  are  correct. 

His  salary  is  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
All  fees  received  by  him  are  turned  into  the  city 
treasury. 

Contracts.— No  debt  or  contract  incurred  or  made 
is  binding  upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia  unless  au- 
thorized by  law  or  ordinance,  and  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  pay  the  same  be  previously  made  by 
Councils:  lYovul&J,  That  persons  claiming  unauthor- 
ized debts  or  contracts  may  recover  against  the  per- 
son or  persons  illegally  making  the  same. 

No  contract  for  the  construction  of  any  new  build- 
ing, school-house,  bridge,  culvert,  new  paving  of 
streets,  redemption  of  the  tolls  of  any  turnpike  or 
plank-road,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  city,  shall  become 
binding  thereon  without  an  ordinance  therefor  duly 
enacted.  No  contract  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of 
any  department  for  work  or  materials  for  the  city, 
unless  for  objects  authorized  by  Councils,  and  if  for 
new  work,  the  contract  and  sureties  be  approved  by 
the  city  solicitor  and  Councils,  and  the  supervision  of 
Councils  shall  extend  to  adjudge  the  character  of  all 
work  and  materials  done  and  furnished  for  the  city, 
and  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
therefor;  but  such  supervision  and  scrutiny  shall  in 
nowise  relieve  the  controller  from  the  performance  of 
the  like  duty  in  respect  to  such  accounts  and  vouchers. 

All  goods,  merchandise,  and  other  articles  of  any 
kind,  and  labor  and  service  required  for  the  city  in 
any  department  thereof,  shall  be  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for  only  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  ordinance,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Councils  are 
required  to  direct  by  ordinance  the  manner  and  time 
of  making  the  yearly  estimates  by  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  of  receiving  sealed  proposals  for  such 
supplies  as  aforesaid,  which  proposals  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  advertisement,  and  no  contract  shall  be 
awarded  to  any  but  the  lowest  bidder,  who  shall  give 
the  requisite  security  therefor. 

All  stationery,  printing,  paper,  and  fuel  used  in  the 
Councils  and  in  other  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  all  work  and  materials  required  by  the  city, 
shall  be  furnished,  and  the  printing  and  all  other 
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kinds  of  work  to  be  done  for  the  city  shall  be  per- 
formed under  contract,  to  be  given  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  ordinance.  No  member  or  officer  of 
Councils,  or  any  department  of  the  city  government, 
shall  be  in  any  way  interested  in  such  contracts 
directly  or  indirectly,  either  at  its  inception  or  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  its  fulfillment,  or  furnish  any  ma- 
terials or  supplies  or  labor  for  such  contracts. 

It  must  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  every  contract 
entered  into  by  any  department  for  the  purchase  of 
stone  coal  that  each  and  every  ton  of  said  coal  shall 
be  weighed  at  the  place  of  delivery,  in  the  presence 
of  a  proper  person  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
bead  of  the  department,  who  shall  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  each  load  of  coal  delivered,  and  its  exact 
weight ;  and  the  city  controller  shall  countersign  no 
warrant  drawn  upon  the  city  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  stone  coal  furnished  the  city,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  affidavit  of  tbe  person  who  superintended 
tbe  weighing  of  said  coal,  setting  forth  by  what  con- 
tractor delivered,  the  time  of  delivery,  the  number  of 
tons,  and  the  number  of  pounds  to  each  ton. 

All  contracts  for  grading,  paving,  or  curbing,  en- 
tered into  by  the  city,  shall  specify  that  the  accurate 
measurement  thereof  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  sur- 
veyor and  regulator  of  the  district  in  which  it  may  be 
performed,  and  no  curbing  shall  be  set,  highways 
graded,  nor  gutters  laid,  unless  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations furnished  by  the  surveyor  and  regulator  of 
the  district,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be 
paid  by  the  contractor. 

Whenever  any  contract  for  work,  labor,  or  materials 
and  repairs  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  Councils,  it  shall  be  made  a  condition  of 
the  same  that  the  parties  shall  be  skilled  and  regu- 
larly engaged  as  to  their  proper  occupation,  trade,  and 
business  in  work,  labor,  and  materials  and  repairs 
required,  and  to  be  furnished  and  by  the  contractor 
performed ;  and  that  the  contractor  in  person  shall 
superintend  his  own  work,  labor,  and  repairs,  and  de- 
livering all  necessary  materials  to  the  city. 

Every  advertisement  for  proposals  for  public  work 
to  be  done,  or  materials  to  be  furnished,  for  or  on  be- 
half of  the  city,  shall  state  that  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  bid  for  the  same,  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be 
required  to  enter  security  at  the  law  department  in  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  that  if  his  or 
their  bid  is  the  lowest,  and  he  or  they  shall  decline  to 
do  the  said  work,  or  furnish  said  materials,  he  or 
they  shall  pay  to  the  city  the  difference  between  tbe 
amount  of  his  or  their  bid  and  the  bid  of  them  or  him 
who  shall  actually  perform  said  work  or  furnish  said 
material,  and  no  bid  shall  be  considered  unless  there 
be  a  certificate  that  this  bos  been  complied  with. 

All  contracts  entered  into  by  a  contractor  or  con- 
tractors for  furnishing  supplies,  erection  of  buildings, 
as  well  as  all  other  work,  labor,  materials  of  any 
kind  and  description  for  the  city  must  be 


panied  with  a  sufficient  joint  bond  and  warrant  of 
attorney,  with  one  or  more  sureties  conditioned  in 
half  the  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  agreement,  or  work  and 
labor  done.  And  the  city  solicitor  is  required  to 
enter  up  the  bond  in  court,  and  cause  judgment  to 
be  entered  thereon,  and  said  judgment  remains  a  lien 
against  said  contractor  or  contractors,  and  his  sure- 
ties until  the  term*  of  said  contract  have  been  fully 
and  faithfully  complied  with.  But  the  city  solicitor 
shall  enter  satisfaction  of  record  upon  said  bond  and 
the  judgment  thereon,  whenever  he  shall  be  so  re- 
quested in  writing  by  resolution  of  the  committee, 
and  the  head  of  the  department  having  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  contract  or  work,  for  the 
performance  of  which  the  bond  was  given,  which  re- 
quest shall  also  certify  that  the  terms  of  said  con- 
tract have  been  fully  complied  with.  The  costs  and 
charges  for  preparing  said  contract,  bond  and  war- 
rant, searches,  entering  satisfaction,  aud  all  other  ex- 
pense* incident  thereto  are  paid  by  the  contractor  or 
contractors. 

No  contract  for  paving,  curbing,  water-pipe  laying, 
culvert  grading,  or  any  other  municipal  work  or  im- 
provement on  any  street,  avenue,  lane,  court,  or  alley 
in  the  city,  is  given  out  or  entered  into,  until  a  cer- 
tificate is  first  obtained  from  the  survey  department 
that  such  street,  avenue,  lane,  court,  or  alley  has  been 
dedicated  or  opened  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

All  proposals  for  contract*  to  do  work,  labor,  or  to 
furnish  materials  and  supplies,  advertised  for,  are 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  Councils, 
and  such  proposals  or  bids  must  be  filed  with  the 
committee  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
thereof,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  considered. 

When  such  contracts  are  awarded,  a  schedule  of 
bids  offered,  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  therefor,  and 
a  statement  of  the  award,  indorsed  by  the  committee, 
is  sent  to  the  city  controller,  and  that  officer  is  in- 
hibited from  countersigning  any  warrant  for  any 
stationery,  printing,  paper,  fuel,  advertising,  or  for 
work  and  materials,  unless  he  shall  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  statement,  schedule,  and  copy  of 
advertisement  aforesaid. 

All  contracts  requiring  the  signature  of  the  mayor 
that  may  be  entered  into  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  city,  for  materials  to  be  furnished  or 
work  to  be  done,  shall  not  be  altered  in  any  material 
matter,  either  in  quantity  of  materials  to  be  fur- 
nished, work  to  be  done,  or  prices  to  be  paid  for  said 
work  and  materials,  without  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment for  which  said  contract  has  been  entered  into 
shall  have  previously  laid  before  Councils  a  plan  and 
estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  Councils  to  the  proposed  changes 
and  alterations. 

The  ordinance  authorizing  the  work  to  be  done 
shall  contain  in  full  a  copy  of  the  proposed  contract, 
and  specifications  of  the  work  intended  to  be  done, 
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the  prices  for  which  the  accepted  contractor  shall 
offer  to  do  the  proposed  work,  and  the  copy  of  the 
estimated  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  to 
be  done  under  the  proposed  contract,  and  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  work. 

All  bids  and  proposals  for  stationery,  printing, 
paper,  advertising,  fuel,  work,  material,  and  supplies 
furnished  to  the  departments  of  Board  of  Revision  of 
Taxes,  city  commissioners,  city  controller,  city  treas- 
urer, park  commissioners,  public  buildings,  city  ice- 
boats, sinking-fund,  and  receiver  of  taxes  shall  be 
opened  and  contracts  awarded  in  the  presence  of  said 
departments  and  the  committee  on  finance ;  depart- 
ment of  clerks  of  Councils,  committee  on  printing 
and  supplies;  fire  commissioners,  committee  on  fire 
department ;  guardians  of  the  poor,  Board  of  Health, 
and  county  prison,  committee  on  prisons;  highways, 
committee  on  highways ;  house  of  correction,  com- 
mittee on  house  of  correction  ;  law,  committee  on 
law  ;  markets  and  city  property  and  port  wardens, 
committee  on  city  property ;  police,  committee  on 
police;  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph,  committee 
on  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph ;  Board  of  Public 
Education, committee  on  schools;  steam-engines  and 
boilers,  committee  on  boiler  inspection;  surveys, 
committee  on  surveys;  and  water,  committee  on 
water-works. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  departments,  imme- 
diately after  making  any  contract  for  work  or  mate- 
rials for  the  city,  to  furnish  the  city  controller  with 
a  memorandum  thereof,  together  with  a  probable 
amount  that  will  be  required  to  pay  for  said  work  or 
materials  when  completed  or  furnished,  and  there- 
upon the  controller  shall  enter  up  said  amount 
against  the  item  from  which  the  money  will  be  taken 
to  pay  for  said  work  and  materials,  and  the  heads  of 
departments  shall  make  similar  entry  in  the  books  of 
their  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  head  of  a  department,  when 
entering  into  a  contract  for  or  ordering  work  or  ma- 
terials, to  indorse  upon  the  back  of  the  contract  or 
order  the  amount  at  that  time  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  item  out  of  which  said  work  or  materials  are 
to  be  paid  for. 

In  no  case  shall  a  chief  of  a  department  allow  any 
work  to  be  commenced  under  any  proposed  contract 
until  Councils  shall  have  passed  an  ordinance  author- 
ising the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  mayor  has  signed 
the  contract. 

No  contractor  for  work  or  materials  for  the  city 
shall  have  any  claim  for  compensation  under  hix  con- 
tract, unless  it  shall  appear  by  certificate  thereon  of 
the  city  controller  that  at  the  date  of  execution 
thereof  it  appeared  by  the  books  in  the  controller's 
office  thut  sufficient  amount  stood  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  from  which  payment  should  be  made  to 
pay  said  contractor,  and  to  pay  for  all  other  contracts 
theretofore  awarded  to  be  done  under  said  appropria- 
tion. 


No  contract  or  lease  for  the  renting  of  any  property 
by  any  of  the  departments  of  the  city  is  binding  upon 
the  city,  unless  the  contract  or  lease  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  heads  of  the  several  departments  are  forbid  to 
award  any  contract  for  work  or  materials  to  any  party 
or  parties  who  have  previously  defaulted  in  any  con- 
tract with  the  city. 

Departments.— No  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
city  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  private  gain  by  any 
official,  councilman,  agent,  or  em  ploy  6  of  the  city,  or 
of  any  department  thereof,  nor  shall  the  same  be  will- 

;  fully  used  or  injured,  or  sold  or  disposed  of  in  any 

i  manner,  without  the  consent  of  Councils,  by  any  such 
official,  councilman,  agent,  or  employe.  Nor  shall  any 

i  official,  councilman,  agent,  or  employs'  of  said  city,  or 
any  department  thereof,  be  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  either  personally  or  as  a  member  or  of- 

I  ficer  of  any  firm,  company,  or  corporation  contracting 
with  the  said  city,  or  any  department  thereof,  for  the 
use,  lease,  occupation,  or  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
works,  material,  or  property  of  said  city.  Any  breach 
of  these  provisions  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  try- 
ing the  same;  and  upon  such  conviction,  the  party 
offending  shall  be  forthwith  removed  from  his  office 
or  employment,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment to  any  place  of  profit  or  trust  under  said  city  or 
any  department  thereof. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  department,  or  committee, 
or  officer,  or  the  prison  inspectors  to  draw  any  moneys 
out  of  the  city  treasury,  or  to  use  any  savings  or  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  work  or  materials  for  or 
in  any  office,  department,  or  prison,  or  any  revenues 
whatsoever  thereof  for  any  entertainment,  eating, 
drinking,  or  smoking  furnished  to  any  members  or 
officers  of  said  city,  corporation,  departments,  or  offi- 
cers thereof,  or  of  said  prison,  but  shall  pay  the  whole 
of  said  moneys  into  the  city  treasury ;  and  every  war- 
rant drawn  for  the  expenses  of  every  department  of 
the  public  service  and  prison  shall  contain  the  decla- 
ration that  no  part  thereof  has  been  used  for  said 
purposes;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  city  con- 
troller, and  his  duty,  whenever  required  by  any  citi- 
zen, to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  any  person 
presenting  a  bill  against  the  city  as  to  its  accuracy, 
the  prices  actually  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid 
therefor,  whether  others  and  who  are  interested 
therein,  and  as  to  whatsoever  matter  he  may  deem 
needful  to  protect  the  interests  of  said  city. 

Every  head  of  department,  officer,  or  agent  of  the 
city,  who  shall  have  made  default  in  the  rendering  of 
any  account  or  report,  or  the  payment  over  of  any 
moneys  or  bills  collected  for  the  city,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  by  Councils  dismissed 
from  his  office. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  controller  to  furnish  to  the 
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Council*,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  September  in 
each  and  every  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  esti- 
mated receipts,  expenditures,  and  liabilities  of  every 
kind  for  tbe  next  fiscal  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  Councils  to  levy  and  fix  a  tax-rate,  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year, 
for  the  year  next  ensuing ;  the  amount  of  tax-moneys 
collectable  during  the  year  for  which  such  tax  shall 
have  been  levied  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting 
from  the  gross  amount  yielded  by  said  tax-rate,  the 
average  of  such  proportion  of  the  annual  tax  levy  for 
each  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  as  shall 
have  remained  uncollected  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
said  years,  and  the  tax-moneys  collectable  during  the 
current  year  shall,  with  the  average  income  from 
sources  other  than  from  current  tax- moneys,  exclu- 
sive of  sinking-fund  receipts  (such  average  of  income 
to  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  average  income 
during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding),  be  set 
apart  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  floating  indebt- 
edness, which  the  city  controller  may  estimate  to  be 
outstanding  upon  the  1st  of  January  following,  for 
the  payment  of  all  lawful  obligations  due  by  the  city 
during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  January  1st  next 
ensuing,  and  for  such  expenses  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Councils ;  and 
the  city  controller  shall  not  countersign  any  warrants 
(except  for  payments  of  interest  and  for  sinking- 
fund)  pertaining  to  any  of  the  appropriations  until 
tbe  said  Councils  shall  have  first  passed  all  appropri- 
ations necessary  for  the  expenses  for  the  current  year 
of  each  department,  board,  commission,  or  trust  con- 
nected with  the  city  ;  nor  shall  said  officer  counter- 
sign any  warrants,  except  as  aforesaid,  until  the  total 
of  all  appropriations,  all  estimates,  and  other  lawful 
obligations  shall  have  been  brought  within  the  sum 
yielded  by  the  tax-levy  and  average  income  from 
other  sources  ascertained  as  aforesaid ;  and  any  ap- 
propriation or  expenditure  in  excess  of  this  total  shall 
be  void,  and  shall  have  no  binding  force  upon  the 
municipality.    In  default  of  said  Councils  fixing  the 
tax-rate  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October  in  each 
and  every  year,  then  and  in  that  case  the  rate  of  the 
preceding  year  shall  be  the  rate  for  the  current  year, 
and  all  appropriations  shall  be  made  in  conformity 
therewith,  as  if  Councils  had  themselves  established 
such  rate. 

No  department,  board,  or  officer,  which  or  who  is 
or  may  be  authorized  to  issue  warrants  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  against  such  department,  board,  or 
officer  for  services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished  to 
or  in  the  same,  shall  issue  any  warrant  until  the  bill 
containing  such  claim  shall  be  presented  by  such 
department,  board,  or  officer  to  the  controller  to  be 
audited. 

Whenever  any  such  bill  is  presented  to  any  said 
department,  board,  or  officer,  it  shall  be  delivered, 
with  a  notification  from  such  department,  board,  or 
•  of  the  item  of  the  appropriation  out  of  which 


it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  same;  and  the  controller 
shall  audit  the  bill  with  the  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  supplies  have  been  furnished  or  the  services  per- 
formed and  the  sum  charged  therefor  is  proper,  and 
he  shall  inquire  and  ascertain  if  any  member  of  Coun- 
cils, member  or  officer  of  such  board,  officer  of  any 
department,  or  officer  or  agent  of  the  city  corporation 
is  interested  in  the  sum  due  therefor,  or  is  to  receive 
any  portion  thereof,  or  has  received  any  commission, 
consideration,  or  gratuity  relating  thereto;  and  if  any 
such  party  is  so  interested  he  shall  refuse  to  approve 
of  such  bill,  and  report  the  same  to  Councils. 

Whenever  the  controller  has  audited  and  approved 
any  bill,  he  shall  return  it  to  the  proper  department, 
board,  or  officer  in  order  that  a  warrant  may  be  drawn 
therefor. 

No  head  of  any  department,  and  no  commission, 
board,  or  trust,  or  any  other  agent,  officer,  or  em- 
ploye of  either  or  any  thereof,  exercising  any  powers 
of  government  therein,  either  in  the  making  of  con- 
tracts, the  approval  thereof,  or  in  the  authorization 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  city  in  any 
manner  whatever,  shall  make  any  contract  without  a 
previous  appropriation  has  first  been  made  by  Coun- 
cils; draw,  issue,  or  approve  any  warrant  for  any  ex- 
penditure by  such  department,  commission,  board,  or 
trust,  or  any  other  agent,  officer,  or  employe,  unless 
an  appropriation  has  been  previously  made ;  and  no 
warrant  shall  be  drawn  against  any  item  in  said  ap- 
propriations in  excess  of  said  item ;  and  any  contract 
made  or  warrant  issued  in  violation  of  these  require- 
ments is  absolutely  void  as  against  the  city  ;  and  any 
head  of  department,  board,  commission,  or  trust, 
agent,  officer,  or  employ6  issuing  such  warrant  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  the 
conviction  thereof  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  and  be  forever  disqualified  from 
holding  any  office  or  position  of  trust  under  the  State, 
or  any  county  or  municipality  thereof;  and  the  coun- 
tersigning of  any  warrant  or  warrants  by  the  city 
controller,  contrary  to  these  provisions,  shall  likewise 
constitute  in  such  officer  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
subject  him  to  like  penalties. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  the  receiver  of  taxes,  the  col- 
lector of  delinquent  taxes,  the  register  of  the  water 
department,  commissioners  of  markets  and  city  prop- 
erty, Board  of  Health,  prison  inspectors,  guardians 
of  the  poor,  the  chief  commissioner  of  highways,  city 
solicitor,  chief  inspector  of  boilers,  chief  engineer  and 
surveyor,  port  wardens,  commissioners  of  Fairmount 
Park,  and  all  other  municipal  officers  and  depart- 
ments receiving  money  on  behalf  of  the  city,  shall 
furnish,  under  oath,  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month,  to  the  committee  on  the  cash  account  of  the 
city  treasurer,  a  statement,  giving  the  date  and 
amount  of  payments  to  the  city  treasurer,  on  account 
of  their  respective  departments,  for  the  preceding 
month.    And  the  several  departments  are  required 
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to  make  a  daily  statement  iu  writing  to  said  treas- 
urer, showing  the  number  and  amount  of  each  war- 
rant, and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose 
favor  drawn,  and  the  treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of  ; 
such  reports. 

In  each  department  which  shall  have  liens  to  be 
entered  for  claims  for  paving,  curbing,  piping,  re- 
moving nuisances,  and  all  other  matters  that  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  claim  upon  the  part  of  the  city,  the 
said  claims  are  numerically  arranged  on  the  books  of 
each  department,  and  a  schedule,  certified  by  the  chief 
of  each  department,  setting  forth  the  number,  name 
of  the  party  chargeable,  the  purpose  and  amount  of 
each  claim,  is  furnished  to  the  controller  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month,  and  the  amount  paid  on  each 
account  within  the  month,  or  disposed  of  in  any  way, 
i*  noted  on  the  schedule  returned  to  the  controller. 
And  all  claims  which  remain  unpaid  after  the  period 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  payment  of  such  claims  to 
said  departments,  two  schedules  thereof  are  made  out 
by  each  department  specifying  the  name  of  the  party, 
number,  purpose,  and  amount  of  each  claim,  and  de- 
liver the  same  to  the  city  solicitor ;  the  duplicate  is  j 
signed  by  the  city  solicitor,  attesting  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  same  for  collection,  and  returned  the  same  . 
to  the  city  controller  to  be  charged  to  the  city  solicitor;  j 
and  on  the  books  of  each  department  the  dates  of  the  J 
credits  are  stated,  or,  if  handed  to  the  city  solicitor  for 
collection,  the  fact  shall  be  entered  on  said  books 
with  the  date  thereof;  and  all  claims  returned  to  the 
city  solicitor  are  paid  to  and  settled  only  with  him  ; 
and  in  each  department  of  the  city  wherein  moneys 
are  received,  receipts  therefor,  attested  by  the  person 
paying  it,  shall  he  taken. 

Mayor. — The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  elect  to 
serve  as  mayor,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  in  case  of 
a  tie  the  Councils  order  a  new  election.  He  serve* 
for  thnv  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have  resided  seven 
years  next  preceding  his  election  within  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  last  two  years  thereof 
in  the  city.  He  shall  take  the  usual  oath  of  office,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Councils,  administered  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  courts  in  the  city,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next  succeeding  his 
election.-  Besides  the  powers  otherwise  conferred  by 
law,  he  has  the  like  powers  and  authority  as  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  has  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  riot,  disturbance,  and  violation  of  law,  1 
and  may  exercise  the  authority  of  making  requisition 
for  the  commanding  officer  of  the  military,  and  of  | 
dismissing  all  police  officers  for  failure  in  discharge  of 
duty.  And  it  is  his  duty  to  communicate  to  Coun- 
cils, at  least  once  a  year,  and  oflener,  if  deemed  ex- 
pedient, a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
city  in  relation  to  its  government,  finances,  and  im-  ! 
provements  ;  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  all  such  I 
measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  security,  ! 


health,  cleanliness,  improvement,  aud  welfare  of  the 
city ;  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  causing  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  city  to  be  duly  executed  ;  for 
which  purpose  ...  all  policemen  and  watchmen 
shall  obey  his  orders,  and  make  a  report  to  him  when 
acting  under  his  orders;  and  he  shall  exercise  a  con- 
stant supervision  and  control  over  the  conduct  of  all 
subordinate  officers,  receive  and  examine  all  com- 
plaints preferred  against  them,  and  generally  perform 
all  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  said  city  and  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  he  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  Councils 
whenever  any  public  emergency  may  require.  The 
mayor  may  approve  ordinances  in  vacations  of  Coun- 
cils, and  may  call  special  meetings  of  Councils  to  re- 
consider ordinances  which  he  does  not  approve,  on 
three  days'  notice  to  each  member.  In  case  of  his 
temporary  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  Councils 
shall  appoint  a  mayor  to  serve  until  he  shall  resume 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  the  office  of  mayor,  by  death  or  otherwise,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils, in  joint  meeting  forthwith  to  elect,  viva  voce,  a 
person  qualified  as  aforesaid  to  serve  as  mayor,  who 
shall  continue  in  office  until  the  Tuesday  succeeding 
the  next  city  election,  and  until  his  successor  shall 
have  been  duly  elected  and  qualified.  The  mayor 
shall  receive  a  salary,  to  be  fixed  by  Councils,  which 
shall  not  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected.  The 
police  officers,  policemen,  and  watchmen,  shall  re- 
ceive the  compensations  to  be  fixed  by  ordinance  of 
said  Councils. 

The  mayor  nominates,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Select  Council,  appoint*  the  po- 
licemen and  watchmen.  All  fees  and  costs  pertaining 
to  the  office  of  mayor  are  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 
All  the  police  station-houses  are  under  the  charge  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  has  exclusive  care  and 
custody  of  them.  He  has  the  jurisdiction  and  power 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  And  he  may  appoint  any 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  said  city  to  sit  as 
a  committing  magistrate  at  the  police  Btation  adjoin- 
ing his  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
amount  and  objects  of  all  appropriations,  and  to  with- 
hold his  signature  for  all  new  constructions  until  all 
the  interest  accruing  on  the  loans  of  the  city,  and  the 
principal  of  those  becoming  due,  and  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  of  the  city  and  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  county  shall  be  adequately  provided 
for.    His  salary  is  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  mayor  shall  sign  a  resolution  or  ordinance,  if 
he  approve  it,  or  return  the  same  to  the  branch  of 
Councils  wherein  such  resolution  or  ordinance  orig- 
inated, within  ten  days,  or  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Councils  after  ten  days  have  expired,  if  he  does  not 
approve  it,  with  the  reasons  therefor;  and  if,  there- 
upon, each  branch  of  Councils  pass  the  same,  within 
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five  days  of  such  veto,  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch,  it  shall  become  as 
effective  as  though  the  mayor  had  signed  the  same;  J 
and  it  shall  become  equally  effective,  if  he  should 
neglect  to  return  the  same  within  such  ten  days. 

The  mayor  has  power  to  take  proof  of  all  deeds, 
conveyances,  mortgages,  or  other  instruments  of  1 
writing,  touching  or  concerning  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
any  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  probate  shall  have  the  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  the  same  were  proved  before  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  ' 
Pleas  within  said  commonwealth. 

He  also  may  appoint  such  persons  to  act  as  police 
officers,  as  he  may  be  requested  to  do,  by  any  duly 
organized  or  incorporated  humane  society,  having  for 
one  of  its  objects  the  protection  of  children  from 
cruelty,  but  the  city  is  not  liable  for  their  Balary  or 
wages. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  exhibit  to  the  public  in  any 
building,  garden,  grounds,  concert-room,  saloon,  or 
other  place  or  room  within  the  city,  any  interlude, 
tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  ballet,  play,  farce,  negro  min- 
strelsy, negro  or  other  dancing,  or  any  other  enter- 
tainment of  the  stage,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
representation  in  which  a  drop-curtain  and  scenery 
or  theatrical  costumes  are  used,  or  any  equestrian 
circus  or  dramatic  performance,  or  any  performance 
of  jugglers,  rope-dancing,  or  acrobats,  or  any  menag- 
erie, until  a  license  for  such  exhibition,  performance, 
or  entertainment  shall  have  been  first  had  and  ob- 
tained from  the  mayor  by  the  proprietor  thereof; 
which  license  shall  be  granted  by  him  for  each  and 
every  place  or  building  in  which  such  exhibitions, 
performances,  or  entertainment*  are  held,  upon  the 
payment  by  said  proprietor  of  the  sum  of  twenty-fire 
dollars  for  the  whole  or  for  any  portion  of  each  cal- 
endar year:  JYovided,  That  before  such  license  shall 
be  granted,  the  said  mayor  shall  be  satisfied  by  affi- 
davit or  otherwise  that  the  exhibition,  performance, 
or  entertainment  for  which  the  license  shall  be  ap- 
plied shall  not  be  immoral  in  its  nature  or  tendencies, 
or  otherwise  unlawful  or  hurtful  to  the  community; 
aDd  every  manager,  proprietor,  or  director  of  any 
*uch  exhibition,  performance,  or  entertainment,  who 
»hall  neglect  to  take  out  such  license,  or  who  shall 
sllow  or  cause  any  such  exhibition,  performance,  or 
entertainment  without  such  license,  and  every  owner 
or  lessee  of  any  building,  room,  garden,  grounds,  con- 
cert-room, or  other  place,  who  shall  lease  or  let  the 
»ame  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  exhibition,  perform- 
ance, or  entertainment,  or  shall  assent  to  the  use 
thereof  for  any  such  purpose,  except  as  permitted  by 
Mich  license,  and  without  such  license  having  been 
previously  obtained  and  then  in  force,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 


three  months,  or  both  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

The  mayor,  upon  proof  satisfactory  to  him,  by  affi- 
davit under  oath  or  affirmation,  of  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Assembly  or  ordinance 
regulating  places  of  amusement,  or  that  the  exhibi- 
tion, performances,  entertainment*,  or  any  of  them, 
given  under  color  of  said  license,  are  or  have  been 
immoral  or  unlawful,  may  vacate,  annul,  and  render 
void  and  of  no  effect  any  license  which  shall  have 
been  obtained  as  aforesaid  by  any  manager,  pro- 
prietor, owner,  or  lessee,  for  the  holding  such  exhibi- 
tion, performance,  or  entertainment,  or  allowing  or 
letting  any  part  of  a  building  or  other  premises  for 
the  purpose  thereof ;  and  it  is  lawful  for  the  mayor 
to  prevent  any  such  exhibition,  performance,  or  en- 
tertainment from  being  held,  exhibited,  or  performed, 
until  the  license  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be 
paid,  or  if  the  same  shall  have  been  annulled  or  va- 
cated for  violation  of  any  act  of  Assembly  or  ordi- 
nance, and  to  that  end  to  direct  the  police  to  close 
the  building,  room,  or  other  place  in  which  the  said 
exhibition,  performance,  or  entertainment  is  intended 
to  be  held,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  auditors  or 
spectators. 

If  any  person  or  persons  applying  to  the  mayor  for 
a  license  shall  be  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the 
mayor  in  refusing  to  grant  such  license,  or  in  re- 
voking any  license,  such  person  or  persons  have  the 
right  of  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  female  to  attend  among  or 
wait  upon  the  audience  or  spectators  at  any  of  the 
exhibitions,  performances,  or  entertainments  men- 
tioned, or  at  any  other  place  of  public  amusement,  to 
procure,  offer,  furnish,  or  distribute  any  description 
of  commodities  or  refreshments  whatsoever;  nor  is  it 
lawful  for  any  manager  or  proprietor  of  any  such 
exhibition,  performance,  entertainment,  or  place  of 
public  amusement  to  employ  or  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  any  female  to  attend  among  or  wait  upon 
the  audience  or  spectators  thereat,  to  procure,  offer, 
or  distribute  any  description  of  commodities  or  re- 
freshments whatsoever ;  and  any  person  violating 
this  provision  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars  or  undergo  an  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both  or  either,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

The  mayor  upon  proof  satisfactory  to  him  of  the 
violation  of  any  law  or  ordinance  regulating  places 
of  amusement  that  are  or  have  been  immoral,  may 
vacate  their  license,  and  he  may  prevent  any  per- 
formance or  exhibition,  and  to  that  end  may  direct 
the  polico  to  close  the  place  wherein  such  exhibition, 
performance  or  exhibition  is  intended  to  be  held, 
and  prevent  the  entrance  of  auditors  or  spectators; 
but  the  refusal  of  the  mayor  to  grant,  or  his  exercise 
of  the  authority  to  vacate  a  license  is  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
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If  twelve  or  more  persons  be  assembled  unlawfully, 
riotously,  and  tumultuously,  so  as  to  endanger  the 
public  peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mayor  in  person, 
or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  command,  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  police,  to  go  among  the 
rioters,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  go,  and 
then  and  there,  with  a  loud  voice  make  proclamation 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  commanding  all 
persons  so  unlawfully  assembled  immediately  to  dis- 
perse themselves  and  |>eaceably  to  depart,  and  if  such 
remain  together  to  the  number  of  twelve  or 
they  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  be  sentenced  to  undergo  solitary  con- 
finement at  labor  in  the  county  prison  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  two  years ; 
and  any  person  arrested,  upon  whose  pereon  or  in 
whose  possession  is  found  firearms,  or  any  other 
deadly  weapon,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  intention 
to  riot,  whether  said  firearms  or  deadly  weapon  be 
used  or  not,  unless  the  contrary  be  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished, and  punished  accordingly. 

If,  after  proclamation  made,  or  if  the  mayor  or 
other  officer  of  police  authorized  attempt  to  make 
such  proclamation,  and  be  prevented  by  force  from 
making  the  same,  then  after  such  attempt  made, 
if  such  persons  so  unlawfully,  riotously,  or  tumult- 
uously  assembled  continue  together  and  not  disperse 
forthwith,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  mayor 
and  police  and  such  other  person  or  persons  as  shall 
be  commanded  to  assist  under  him,  who  is  authorized 
to  command  all  ward  constables,  and  citizens  of  age 
and  ability,  to  assist  him  therein  to  disperse,  seize,  or 
apprehend  such  persons  so  unlawfully,  riotously,  or 
tumultously  continuing  together,  after  proclamation 
made  or  attempted  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  and  they 
are  required  so  to  do  and  to  use  all  necessary  force 
and  means  whatsoever  for  said  purpose. 

Every  person  not  belonging  to  the  police  force  or  to 
the  military  force,  who  may  be  summoned,  and  aid 
and  assist  the  said  mayor  in  the  suppression  of  any 
riot  shall  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county 
of  Philadelphia  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  or 
part  of  a  day  that  he  shall  be  so  employed  upon  pre- 
senting the  certificate  of  said  mayor  that  he  was  so 
summoned,  and  that  he  did  so  aid  the  officer  as 
aforesaid. 

If  in  any  case  the  mayor  or  other  officer  of  police 
authorized  shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  major-gen- 
eral or  other  commanding  officer  of  the  military  divi- 
sion composed  of  said  city  and  county,  that  there  is 
an  existing  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assemblage 
within  said  county,  which  the  said  police  force  under 
his  command  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  competent  to 
suppress  without  further  aid,  an<l  require  the  said 
major-general  or  commanding  officer  to  assist  him 
with  the  military  force  under  his  command,  the 
said  major-general  or  commanding  officer  shall  give 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  efTcct  that  such  military 
force,  or  such  part  thereof  as  he  shall  deem 


be  mustered  immediately  into  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  be  subject  to  the  laws  applicable 
to  such  service,  and  shall  proceed  to  any  part  of 
said  city  or  county  to  restore  the  public  peace,  by 
suppressing  such  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assemblage, 
and  by  seizing  and  securing  the  offenders  therein  for 
trial  and  punishment  according  to  law ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  said  military  force  to  proceed  in  sup- 
pression of  such  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assemblage 
as  aforesaid  by  such  military  force,  and  in  like  man- 
ner as  in  case  of  war  or  public  insurrection,  and  the 
said  military  force  shall  continue  and  remain  in 
service  and  upon  duty  under  military  command  and 
subordination  until  the  said  mayor  shall  certify  in 
writing  to  the  said  major-general  or  commanding 
officer  that  said  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assemblage 
is  entirely  suppressed ;  and  the  military  body  so 
called  into  service  is  entitled  to  be  paid  while  on 
actual  duty  as  follows,  to  wit :  two  dollars  a  day  to 
the  privates,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  musi- 
cians, and  four  dollars  a  day  to  the  commissioned 
officers,  and  two  dollars  a  day  for  each  horse  em- 
ployed, which  sum  shall  include  all  expenses  of  sub- 
sistence; the  amount  thereof,  together  with  the  ex- 
pense of  their  ammunition  and  artillery  used  on  such 
duty,  is  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  county  ;  but 
such  military  body  shall  not  be  required  to  march  to 
the  place  of  any  such  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful  assem- 
blage, until  after  the  said  mayor  or  other  person  author- 
ized to  make  proclamation  as  aforesaid,  in  an  audible 
voice,  and  as  near  to  the  rioters  or  persons  unlawfully 
assembled  as  he  can  safely  and  with  convenience  go, 
shall  have  commanded  such  rioters  or  persons  unlaw- 
fully assembled,  and  all  other  persons  not  being  then 
and  there  on  duly  as  police  or  a  part  of  his  posse, 
civil  or  military,  to  return  to  their  lawful  homes  and 
business. 

After  proclamation  made  or  attempted  to  be  made, 
and  the  continuance  of  said  unlawful,  riotous,  or  tu- 
multuous assemblage,  notwithstanding  the  same,  the 
said  mayor  and  police,  and  all  and  every  person  or 
persons  so  aiding  and  assisting  them,  and  the  said 
military  force  shall  be  wholly  discharged,  held  harm- 
less, and  indemnified,  as  well  against  the  common- 
wealth as  against  all  and  every  other  person  or 
persons  for  or  concerning  the  killing,  maiming,  or 
hurting  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so  unlawfully, 
riotously,  or  tumultuously  continuing  together  as 
aforesaid,  that  shall  happen  to  be  killed,  maimed,  or 
hurt. 

The  requisition  of  the  mayor  made  as  aforesaid,  or 
other  officer  of  police  authorized  as  aforesaid,  upon 
the  commanding  officer  of  any  division,  brigade,  regi- 
ment, battalion,  or  company,  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  services  of  the  military  were  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  such  riot,  tumult,  or  unlawful 
assemblage. 

The  mayor  appoints  one  person  to  act  as  chief  of 
police,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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8elect  Council,  subject  to  dismissal  by  him,  who  per- 
forms such  duties  as  are  provided  by  law  and  ordi- 
nance. 

In  all  cases  of  arrest  made  by  any  police  officer  or 
constable  upon  any  of  the  streets  or  highways,  he 
•hall  take  the  person  arrested  for  a  hearing  to  the 
office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  nearest  to  the  place 
where  said  arrest  was  made,  except  when  the  person 
is  arrested  for  intoxication,  in  which  case  such  per- 
son shall  be  taken  to  the  station-house  for  a  hearing 
before  the  committing  magistrate  of  the  district. 

Any  patrol  or  watchman  selected  and  employed  by 
and  at  the  private  expense  of  the  residents  or  of  per- 
sons doing  business  in  any  block  or  blocks,  square  or 
squares,  or  parts  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
to  their  property  therein  against  loss  by  fire,  theft,  or 
robbery,  upon  filing  with  the  mayor  of  the  city  a 
certificate  of  such  employment,  the  time  for  which 
he  may  have  been  so  employed,  and  the  bounds  of  the 
locality  which  he  is  required  to  watch,  signed  by 
the  person  so  employing  him,  and  the  mayor  is  satis- 
fied that  such  person  is  qualified,  by  his  integrity  and 
vigilance,  to  perform  such  duty,  he  has  authority  to 
appoint  and  commission  him  as  patrol  or  watchman 
for  such  locality,  with  all  the  powers  of  policemen  in 
respect  to  the  arrest  of  all  vagrants  and  persons  found 
offending  against  the  law  within  the  bounds  of  said 
locality,  and  all  vagrants  and  offenders  arrested  by 
such  patrol  or  watchman  shall  be  received  and  held 
in  custody  at  any  police-station  in  like  manner  as  if 
the  arrest  had  been  made  by  any  policeman ;  such 
patrol  or  watchman,  when  on  duty,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  carry  and  use,  when  necessary,  the  usual 
implements  of  policemen  for  alarm,  arrest,  and  defense, 
and  shall  respond  to  the  signals  of  policemen  within 
the  limits  of  his  said  locality  in  making  arrests  and 
performing  needful  duty,  but  shall  not  be  required  to 
leave  his  said  locality ;  and  policemen  shall  in  like 
manner  respond  to  the  signals  of  such  patrol  or  watch- 
man and  give  him  all  needful  aid  in  making  arrests 
and  protecting  property  within  the  limits  of  said  lo- 
cality. 

Any  police  officer  or  constable,  upon  view  of  the 
breach  of  any  ordinance,  is  authorized  to  forthwith 
arrest  the  person  or  persons  so  offending  without  any 
process,  and  to  take  said  person  or  persons  forthwith 
before  any  police  magistrate  or  alderman,  who  shall 
require  bail  for  the  appearance  of  said  person  at  a 
time  to  be  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  said  charge,  and  in 
default  of  bail,  to  commit  for  a  hearing;  and  at  said 
hearing  the  case  shall  be  proceeded  with  as  if  the  par- 
ties were  appearing  before  said  magistrate  or  alderman 
upon  a  summons  duly  issued  and  returned  served,  or 
if  both  parties  desire  it,  the  case  may  be  entered  and 
determined  by  the  magistrate  or  alderman  in  like 
manner  without  requiring  bail  or  further  continuance. 

There  is  one  station-house  in  each  police  district, 
located  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Councils,  for  the  use  of  the  police,  and  for  the  tem- 
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porary  detention  of  persons  arrested  or  charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws. 

A  docket  of  cases  heard  is  kept  by  the  magistrates 
at  the  district  station-housee,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
make  return  of  all  cases  in  which  any  person  or  per- 
sons may  be  there  held  to  answer,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  the  district 
attorney.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lieutenant,  or  one 
of  the  two  sergeants,  to  attend  at  such  hearings  at  the 
station-houses  and  to  deliver  to  the  district  attorney 
the  said  returns. 

The  mayor  has  power  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the 
various  officers  appointed,  and  to  make  all  police  rulea 
and  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Councils. 

No  policeman  is  permitted  to  engage  in  any  other 
business  or  profession  whatsoever,  and  he  or  they  so 
offending,  upon  due  proof  thereof,  are  at  once  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  and  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
appointment for  one  year  thereafter. 

All  policemen  are  allowed,  with  the  permission  of 
the  mayor,  to  receive  any  rewards  or  gratuities  which 
may  be  offered  them  by  persons  or  institutions  who 
may  consider  themselves  benefited  by  their  extra  ser- 
vices :  Provided,  The  same  shall  not  have  been  asked 
for  or  promised  before  the  service  was  rendered,  and 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  in  office  for  any  of  them  to  re- 
ceive any  other  compensation,  fee,  or  reward,  to  be 
followed  by  dismission  from  service. 

The  police  vans  and  other  vehicles  used  for  the 
carrying  of  prisoners  to  and  from  the  several  prisons 
are  so  arranged  that  the  males  and  females  are  sepa- 
rated therein. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  proprietor,  driver,  or  any 
other  person,  to  carry  prisoners  in  such  vans  or  vehi- 
cles in  any  manner  whereby  males  and  females  shall 
be  secured  together  in  any  apartment  thereof. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  the  drivers  of  prison  vans,  or 
any  other  persons,  to  furnish  any  spirituous,  vinous, 
or  malt  liquors  to  any  prisoner  or  prisoners  while 
under  charge  in  such  vehicle. 

The  mayor  nominates,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  Select  Council  appoints  four  captains 
of  police,  who  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  are  each  assigned  to  duty  in 
one  of  four  divisions  into  which  the  city  is  divided 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  superior  in  rank  to  the 
police  lieutenants,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  the  laws 
enforced,  the  station-houses  and  other  property  of 
the  police  department  kept  in  order,  and  that  disci- 
pline is  maintained  among  and  duty  performed  by  the 
police  force. 

There  is  also,  as  part  of  the  police  force,  what  is 
called  the  Reserve  Corps,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
fifty  men,  with  one  lieutenant  and  one  sergeant,  who 
commands  them,  all  taken  from  the  regular  force,  and 
performing  such  duty  as  the  mayor  may  assign  them. 
At  present  they  are  on  duty  on  Chestnut  Street,  and 
being  specially  selected  for  size,  are  like  unto  the  his- 
toric guard  of  Peter  the  Great. 
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Policemen  when  on  duty  are  required  to  wear  the 
prescribed  uniform,  and  their  salary  is  two  dollars 
and  twenty-fire  cents  per  day.  The  mayor  appoints 
a  clerk  to  the  chief  of  police,  also  the  telegraph  opera- 
ton  at  the  several  police  station-houses,  together  with 
four  pilots,  four  engineers,  and  four  firemen,  for  ser- 
vice upon  the  Delaware  River  and  Schuylkill  River 
police  tug-boats. 

The  city,  for  purposes  of  police,  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  police  districts,  including  therein  the  Dela- 
ware harbor  police  and  the  Schuylkill  harbor  police, 
which  is  divided  into  boat-crews  to  man  the  police 
tug-boats.  The  force  of  harbor  police  receive  the  same 
pay  as  other  police  officers.  The  mayor  appoints  for 
each  of  the  police  districts,  one  lieutenant  and  two 
sergeants. 

The  mayor  also  appoints  a  number  of  persons  as  a 
mbrttitite  police  force,  who  only  act  when  called  on  to 
take  the  place  of  a  temporary  absentee  of  the  regular 
force  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise. 

The  detective  force  consists  of  eight  men  appointed 
by  the  mayor. 

There  is  elected  by  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils a  superintendent  of  police  and  fire-alarm  tele- 
graph, whose  term  of  office  is  three  years,  at  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  appoint*  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  Select  Council  an  assistant 
with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and 
the  said  superintendent  appoints,  also,  two  operators 
fur  each  police  district,  four  operators  for  the  central 
office,  one  repair-man,  and  two  battery-men,  all  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select  Council,  and  at 
an  annual  salary  of  eleven  hundred  dollars,  payable 
monthly. 

The  said  superintendent,  with  the  Councils  com- 
mittee on  police,  are  authorized  to  connect  any  bank, 
banking-house,  insurance  company,  or  other  institu- 
tion, with  the  central  office  by  telegraph,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  instantaneous  alarm,  provided  the 
city  be  at  no  expense,  and  the  party  having  such  ' 
privilege  pay  to  the  city  treasurer  twenty-five  dollars 
annually. 

If  any  person  be  charged,  on  oath  or  affirmation 
before  the  mayor  or  any  magistrate,  with  being  a  pro- 
fessional thief,  burglar,  pickpocket,  counterfeiter,  or 
forger,  and  who  shall  have  been  arrested  by  the  police 
authorities  at  any  steamboat  landing,  railroad  depot,  , 
church,  banking  institution,  broker's  office,  place  of 
public  amusement,  auction-room,  store,  or  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  it  shall  be  proven  by  sufficient  tes- 
timony that  he  or  she  was  frequenting  or  attending 
such  place  or  places  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  he  or 
she  shall  be  committed  to  jail  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing ninety  days,  there  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor,  or,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  mayor  or  magistrate,  required  to 
enter  security  for  good  behavior  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ling  one  year.  Any  one  feeling  aggrieved  by  any 
i  judgment  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 


mayors  of  the  city  or  Philadelphia > 


Edward  Shlppen,  by  the  charter  Oct. 

Anthony  Morris,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Griffith  June*,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

JoMpb  Wilcox,  by  Common  Couucil   Oct. 

Haitian  Btanbury,  by  Common  Coundl  -Oct. 

Thomas  MMtm,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Richard  Hill,  by  Common  Council  „  ..Oct 

William  Outer,  by  Common  Council.....  Oct. 

Samuel  Prwton,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  by  Common  Council  ...Oct. 

<i eorge  Roche,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Richard  Hill,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Jonathan  Dicklnaon,  by  Common  Council... .Oct. 
William  Flshbourne,  by  Common  Council.. ..Oct 

Jama*  Logan,  by  Common  Council..  ......Oct 

Clamant  PI u muted,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Iaaac  Norrls,  by  Common  Coondl  -  Oct 

William  Hudson,  by  Common  Council  Oct 

Charles  Read,  by  Common  Conndl  .Oct 

Til oo ma  Lnwrauca,  by  Common  Conndl  Oct. 

Thomas  Griffllts,  by  Common  Council  Oct 

II,  by  Common  Coondl  Oct 

i  Oriffltta,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Common  Conndl  Oct. 

William  Allen,  by  Common  Council  Oct 

Clement  Plumated,  by  Common  Conndl  Oct. 

Thomas  Grifltf,  by  Common  Council  ..Oct 

Authooy  Morris,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Edward  Kolwrta,  by  Common  Cuuudl  Oct 

Samuel  Heealt,  by  Common  Coundl  Oct 

Clement  Pluoisted,  by  Common  Conndl  Oct. 

William  Till,  by  Common  Council    Oct. 

llenjamln  Shoemaker,  by  Common  Oouncll.Oct 

Edward  Shlppen,  by  Common  Council..  Oct. 

James  Hamilton,  by  Common  Conndl   Oct 

William  Attwood,  by  Common  Council  Oct 

Charles  Willing,  by  Common  Council  -...Oct 

Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Common  Coundl  Oct. 

William  Plumated,  by  Common  Council  Oct 

Robert  Strettell,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Benjamin  Shoemaker,  by  Common  Council... Oct 

Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Charles  Willing.' by  Common  Council   April 

William  Plumated,  by  Common  Council  ....  Dec. 

Attwood  Shute.bv  Common  Coundl  Oct 

Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Common  Coundl  Oct. 

John  Stamper,  by  Common  Coondl  Oct. 

Benjamin  Shoemaker,  by  Common  0oundl...Oct 

Jacob  Dnche,  by  Common  Council  Oct 

Henry  Harrison,  by  Common  Coundl  Oct 

Thomas  William,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Common  Council  Oct. 

John  Lawrence,  by  Common  Conndl.  Oct. 

:  Jones,  by  Common  Coundl  Oct. 

lei  Shoemaker,  by  Common  Council  Oct 

John  Gibson,  by  Common  Coundl  Oct 

William  Fisher,  by  Common  Coundl-  Oct. 

Samuel  Rhoad*,  by  Common  Council  Oct 

Samuel  Pnwel,  hy  Common  Coundl  Oct 

During  the  Reeoli 


1701 
5, 17M3 

3,  1704 
2,  1708 
1, 1706 
7, 1707 
4. 17  9 

5,  1710 
2,  1711 
7,  1712 
B.  1713 
ft,  1714 

1,  1717 

6,  1719 

2,  1WS 
7, 1723 
«,17i4 

5,  1726 

4,  I1M 
1, 1728 
7. 1729 
6,1731 
2. 1733 

1,  1734 

7,  1734 

6,  1736 

4.  1737 
3.1738 

2,  1739 

7,  1740 
6.  1741 

5.  1742 
4,  1743 
2,1744 

1,  174A 
7.1746 
4,  1748 
3, 1749 

2,  1760 

1,  17M 
3, 17*2 
2,17.13 

26,  17*4 
4, 17A4 

6.  1766 
IS.  1758 

2. 1769 
7, 17«0 
6, 1761 
6,  1762 
4,  1763 

2,  1764 
I,  176A 
6.  1767 

3,  1769 
1.1771 
6.  1773 

4,  1774 
3,  1776 

to  ' 


•  From  John  Hill 

•  Died  April.  1764. 


maker  was  continued  the  Ant  mi  .  » 
Ity.  HeUl«lOctl0,18tl0.agedse»enty<liye*ra.  (See  /WW.  iesr- 
Baer.Oct.  1I.1M00.)  Mr.  Westcott.ln  reply  to  a  query,  "  How  was  the  dty 
governed  during  the  Revolution,  from  1776  to  17897"  In  tbecatndaf  />*>- 
pssv*  of  Oct.  16,  1882,  says,  "  The  last  election  for  mayor  nndsr  the  pro- 
prietary charter  waa  on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1776.  and  there  had  beeu 
no  meeting  for  »ix  months  previously .  There  was  no  meeting  after- 
ward until  the  17th  of  February,  1776,  and  that  was  the  last  upon  the> 
minutes.  Why  the  city  charter  waa  considered  to  be  superseded  by  the 
events  uf  the  Revolution  is  a  political  rather  than  a  legal  question . 
By  the  eveuta  of  the  Revolution  the  people  claimed  to  have  succeeded 
to  every  right  which  the  proprietaries  had  under  the  royal  charter,  and 
which  the  Assembly  and  every  local  government  had.  It  waa  an  ac- 
cepted fact,  after  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  that  the  old  government  waa 
overthrown.  The  Convention  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1776,  ap. 
pointed  a  large  unmber  ol  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city  and  county. 
Franklin.  John  Dlckin 
They  were  required,  before  assuming  their  duties,  to  I 

to  the  Plate  of  Pennsylvania  and  renunciation  of  the 
authority  of  George  III.  i  uder  the  Constitution  of  1776  Jnsticea  were 
elected,  two  for  eech  ward,  etc.,  and  they  were  commissioned  March  28, 
1777,  for  the  city,  and  for  the  dty  and  county  June  6th  of  the  aamsj 
year.  After  that  Justices  were  appointed  and  elected  for  the  dty  Bp  to 
the  time  of  the  second  city  charter.  No  aldermen  were  appointed 
within  that  p-rlod.    During  the  Interval  the  a 
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1737 


la,  urn 

12, 1790 

11,  IT91 
U!,  17*2 

•a,  it'w 

U-  17'J* 

21,  lftoo 

20,  1*01 

15,  18o4 

21,  1B06 

18,  1808 

16,  1810 
lft,  1811 
20, 1812 

10,  1113 
18, 18U 

iy.  m:> 

17,  1820 

19,  1824 
21,  1128 
—  .1829 

20,  1829 
19,  1130 
16,1832 
16,  18.18 
15,  1839 

12,  1841 

8.  1844 
H,  1845 

9,  1849 
8,  1860 

13,  1854 

18,  1866 

11,  1848 
1,  1866 
4.  1869 
1.  1872 
4,  1881 

19,1884 


High  Sheriffs  of  Philadelphia.— By  the  frame 
of  government,  of  April  25, 1682  (1  C.  R.,  27),  the  free- 
men of  the  counties  were  to  elect  annually,  on  April 
23d,  "  a  double  number  of  persons  to  serve  for  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners,  for  the  year  next 
ensuing,  out  of  which  respective  elections  and  pre- 
sentments the  Governor,  or  his  deputy,  shall  nomi- 
nate and  commissionate  the  proper  number  for  each 
office  the  third  day  after  the  said  presentments;  or 
else  the  first-named  in  such  presentment  for  each 
office  shall  Btand  and  serve  for  that  office  the  year 
ensuing."  No  sheriff  could  continue  in  office  more 
than  three  successive  years,  or  be  capable  of  being 
again  elected  during  four  years  afterward.  By  the 
Constitution,  8ept.  4,  1790,  article  6,  section  1,  the 
people  were  to  elect  two  persons,  the  Governor  to 
appoint  one  of  them.  (See  also  act  of  Sept.  29, 1789.) 
No  person  to  be  chosen  twice  in  any  six  years.  The 
same  law  applies  to  coroners,  and  should  the  sheriff 
die,  the  coroner  of  the  proper  county  shall  execute 


Samuel  Powal,  by  Us  Couodla  April 

Samuel  Miles,  by  the  Couurils.   April 

John  Barclay,  by  tb*  OunnrlU.. .............. ....April 

Matthew  Clarkson,  by  lb*  OmidcU*.  April 

Hilary  Baku,  by  the  Conndl*  Oct. 

Robert  Wbartou,  by  lb«  Council*.  Oct. 

John  Inikeep,  by  th*  Council*  Oct 

Matthew  Law  lor,  by  th*  Council*  Oct. 

John  Inikeep,  by  th*  Council*  Oct. 

Robert  Wharton,  by  lb*  Ooundl*  Oct. 

John  Barker,  by  tb*  Councils  „  Oct. 

Roliert  Wharton,  by  th*  Councils.  „..0ct- 

Michael  Keppele,  by  the  Council*  Oct. 

John  Barker,  by  tb*  Council*  „  Oct. 

John  Geyer,  by  lb*  Council*  «  Oct. 

Bobart  Wharton,  by  the  Council*  Oct. 

Jama*  Nelson  Barker,  by  th*  Coundl*  Oct. 

Robert  Wharton.  t>y  tb*  Councils.......  Oct. 

Joseph  Watson,  by  th*  CoandU   -..   Oct. 

Gewrg*  Mifflin  DalUa,'  by  th*  Coundle  Oct. 

Benjamin  Wood  Richards,  by  th*  Council*... April 

William  Mllnor,  by  the  Cooitrill  Oct 

Benjamin  Wood  Richard*,  by  the  Council*  .  Oct. 

John  Swift,  by  lh*  Coundl*  Oct. 

Isaac  Roach,  by  the  Council*  Oct. 

John  Swift,  by  th*  Coundla  (let. 

John  Morin  Scott,  elected  by  the  people  Od. 

PaCvr  McC«m)l(  wloctrx)  Oct. 

John  8wlft,  elected  Oct 

Joel  Jonea,  elected    Oct. 

Chart**  Gilpin,  elected  _  _  Oct. 

Robert  Taylor  Conrad,  eleded ;  inaugurated  June 

Richard  Van*,  elected ;  Inaug  „M«y 

Alexander  Henry,  elecU-d;  inaug  .May 

Morton  MrMlcbael,  elected  ;  Inaug  Jan. 

Daniel  Miller  Fox,  elected  ;  Inaug  Jan. 

William  Strumburg  Stokley,  elected  ;  Inaug  Jan. 

Samuel  George  King,'  elected  ;  inaug  A| 

William  Burm  Smith,  elected. 


his  office.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three 
years,  and  until  a  successor  shall  be  duly  qualified. 
The  amended  Constitution  of  1888  says,  in  regard  to 
sheriffs  and  coroners :  One  person  shall  be  chosen  for 
each  office,  who  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Vacancies  to  be  filled  by  an  appointment, 
to  be  made  by  the  Governor,  uutil  the  next  general 
election,  and  until  a  successor  shall  be  duly  qualified. 
The  coroner  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office  until  an- 
other  sheriff  shall  be  duly  commissioned.  No  person 
shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  twice  in  any  term  of 
six  yean. 

bhkriffs  or  Philadelphia. 

John  Test,1  mentioned  March  10, 1682-3 

Benjamin  Chamber*,  commissioned  -..Oct.     24,  1683 

8amurL,Hers*nt,<commlssionsd  -..Oct,     23, 1684 

William  Carter,  commUioned  Not.     19, 1686 

John  Claypnol*  »  commissioned  18   9  mo.,  U>87 

John  White, In  office  „  April  26,  1693 

John  Claypool*,4  ■worn  in  „         -  April   29, 1683 

Dr.  John  Crspp,'  mentioned  .21    3  no.,  1701 

Tboma*  Farm* reappointed  Oct.      25. 1701 

John  Finney,*  appointed  „..._..10    6  mo.,  1703 

Benjamin  Wright,10  o»mmla»lon*d-  Oct.  4.1705 

John  Bud  J,"  appointed    Feb. 

John  Finney."  In  office  „  „.Jan. 

Peter  Kvana,  mentioned  April 

John  Bodd,  mentioned.  ..............May 

Owen  Roberta,1*  mentioned  Oct. 


trj  CoundW  of  Safety,  warden*,  and  (treat  com  missln  tiers,  officsr*  hsvlng 
authority  under  old  act*  of  Aa**mbly.  Tb*  warden*  had  control  of 
lighting  th*  streets,  and  th*  ooznmlsalonsr*  of  paving  them  and  keep- 
ing Ibe  highway*  in  repair.  We  presume  that  there  were  no  watch- 
men during  th*  Revolution,  except  the  military  guard*.  In  regard  to 
offenses  triable  in  the  City  Court,  a*  there  wa*  no  inch  tribunal  during 
the  Revolution,  all  case*  of  crime  had  to  be  tried  In  th*  Quarter  8aa- 
•Voas  for  tb*  county  of  Philadelphia,  because  in  law,  or,  at  least,  by 
gso*ral  consent,  there  wa*  no  dty  uf  Philadelphia  in  existence." 

•  By  tb.  act  of  April  4, 1796.  th*  Couodls  were  to  elect  the 
th*  third  Tuesday  lu  October.  The  ad  of  April  10, 1826, 

of  th.  act  of  April  4,  1796,  requiring  th.  mayor  to  be 


I  set  or  June  21, 1839,  guvs  tb*  paople  the  right  to  Meet 
to  elect  where  no  candidate  received  a  majority. 

•  Reacted  uad*r  th*  Constitution  of  1873,  on  th*  third  Tsseday  In 
February,  ths  term  of  office  to 


Owen  Owen,"  commissioned    —  Oct. 

Septimus  Rd'dnson,  rumn 


Joseph  Brientell,  commissioned  

Septimus  Robliumn."  oommlssiooed. 
John  Hyslt,  commissioned  

RlcharT rVwl'l'l,"  "TmmtlslonadV."  " 


 Od. 

 Oct. 

 Oct. 

 Oct. 

.Oct. 


Isaac  Oriffitts,"  com  missioned....  -Oct. 


1 71- .  t 

18,1707 
19, 1712 

3,  1717 
4, 1726 

4,  1729 

3,  1732 
3,1736 

4,  1738 

3.  1741 

4,  1744 
3,  1747 
3,  1760 


Samuel  Morris,  comml*alousd  March  6,1752 


4.  175ft 
25,  1768 

4,  1702 
4, 1764 

5,  1767 
4.  1770 
4,  1773 


James  Coultas,  commissioned  Oct. 

Samuel  M»rns,  commissioned  -Oct. 

Joseph  Redman,"  caimmisatoiird  Oct. 

William  Parr,  commissioned  (let. 

Jossph  Redman,  cnntmindoned  <*ct. 

Judah  Foulke.  commUdotied  „  Oct. 


William  Masters,'*  elected... 


'Mentioned  a*  sheriff;  lata  a  merchant  of  London,  snd  sheriff  of 
Chaster  County.   (See  Smith'*  "  Hlatory  of  Delaware  County,"  629.) 

i Commission  extended  one  year,  and  commission  recorded;  1  0.  R., 
121. 

»  Held  office  unUl  4th  11  mo,  1689-90;  I  C.  R,  280. 

•  He  was  deposed  ss  clerk  ami  sheriff  Feb.  12, 1697-98;  1  C.  R,  49S. 
'Chlrnrgson  (1  C.  R.  478).  mentioned  as  a  former  sheriff;  2  C.  R,  16. 

•  He  i*  mentioned  ss  sheriff.  June  20. 1700,  In  the  Bute 
A.  former  .herlff.  July  14, 1701 ;  2  C.  R  .  20.    He  I 

hln.self  to  England,"  10th  6th  no  ,  1703;  2  C.  R, 


in  October,  1704,  but  the  1 


•John  1 
nor  i 
184 

■o Ousted  fur  an  official  failure  Feb.  fi,  170C;  2  C.  It ,  241,  369. 

11  In  office  until  October,  17u6  ;  2  Logan  Papers,  186. 

'* Called  "  present  sheriff."  John  Budd  and  Henry  Flower  ware 
elected  sheriff*  Oct.  I,  1706;  but  the  Lleuteuant-Oovernor  refused  to 
notice  their  election,  and  Caplalu  John  Finney  la 
sheriff"  (2  C.  R.,  308).    Flnuey  resigned  Feb.  1, 1706-7. 

"Mentioned  as  sheriff  of  Uis  previous  J  ear,  and 
sheriff  mentioned  by  nam*  lu  1722, 1723,  1724,  and  1726. 

"Died  Aug.  fi.  1741. 

"Died  Jao  7. 1767. 

"  In  Colonial  Racords,  Richard  Bswell.  (See  6  C.  R ,  120.)  In  Mlnutas 
of  Common  Conndl,  646.  it  is  Shcwstl    His  signature  Is  Sswsll ;  but 
thsae  are  but  two  spel  lings  of  ths  . 
»  See  6  C  R.,  661 ;  March  6,  1762. 
"See  3  Pa.  Archive,  (let  ssrles).  635.  Sheriff  for  1761 
Redman,  a*  It  i 
far  thrsa  yean  succeesivaly. 
'•  Hs  declined  to  act  or  qualify,  snd  the  office  appears  to  have  1 
vacant  until  June  LS,  1777;  11  C.  R,  217,223 
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...Oct. 
...Oct. 
■Oct. 


William 

Thotuai  Proctor,  el 
JuMiph  Oowpertbwai 

J«no-«  Aih,«  elected  -Oct. 

William  Will,  elected  „  1791 

John  Baker,  elected  1TM 

Jonathan  Penroae,  elected   1*97 

breel  luracl,  elected  lfloo 

John  Barker.* elected  „  .....1803 

William  T.  Donaldson,  elected  -1807 

fraucl*  Johnatnu,  elected...  1810 

Jacob  Filler,  elected    1813 

Thiimaa  Troiton,*  elected  1816 

Caleb  North,  elected   _   1819 

Jacob  CI.  Tryon ,» elected  Oct. 

John  DongUaa,*  appointed   1823 

Jacob  Strembeck,  elected  „  .....1826 

George  R»e«,  elected . 


1835 
l*iK 


Benjamin  Duncan,  elected., 
Jobn  O.  Watmuugh,  elected., 
Daniel  Killer,  elected.. 
Ilenry  Morrl*,'  elected 
William  A.  Porter,' appoli 

Morton  Mr  Michael,  elected  1843 

Henry  LeMr,  elected  1846 

William  Deal,  elected  _  -1MB 

8am uel  Allen, elected  1862 

George  Megee,*  elected  IDAS 

William  H.  Kern,  elected  _  1BA8 


Robert  Ewing,!"  elected  

John  Thompson,  In  office  

Henry  C.  Howrli,  elected  

Peter  Lyle,  elected  

William  R.  Leede,  elected  

William  Ellloii. elected 
William  II,  Wright." 
"i  Taylor,  eli 


...isei 

...1862 
...1864 
...1887 
...187<> 
,1873 
.1876 


13,  1777 
H,  1780 
M.  I7.t! 
It,  1785 
SO,  1788 
to  1TM 
to  17WT 
to  1800 
to  1803 
to  1807 
to  1810 
to  1813 
to  1816 
to  18 19 
to  1822 
19, I  HI 
to  1826 
to  1829 
to  1832 
to  1836 
to  1838 
to  1841 
— .  1841 
— ,  1842 
to  1848 
to  1849 
to  1852 
to  18H 
to  1868 
to  1861 
to  1862 
to  1854 
to  1867 
to  1870 
to  1873 
to  1876 


of  the  Coiled 
He  died  In  Philadelphia  io 


....Not.      7, 1K83 


Masters  of  Soils  and  the  Recorder  of  Deeds.— 

The  office  of  master  of  rolls  was  created  by  the  twen- 
tieth section  of  the  laws  agreed  on  in  England,  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  Third  month  (May  7),  1682,  viz.  :  "  And 
to  prevent  frauds  and  vexatious  suits  within  said  prov- 
ince, that  all  charters,  gifts,  grants,  and  conveyances 
of  land  (except  leases  for  a  year  or  under),  and  all 
bills,  bonds,  and  specialties  above  five  pounds,  and 
not  under  three  months,  made  in  said  province,  shall 
be  enrolled  or  registered  in  the  public  enrollment- 
office  of  the  said  province  within  the  space  of  two 
months  next  after  the  making  thereof,  else  to  be  void 
in  law.  And  all  deeds,  grants,  and  conveyances  of 
land  (except  as  aforesaid)  within  the  said  province 
and  made  out  of  the  said  province  shall  be  enrolled 
or  registered  as  aforesaid,  within  six  months  after 
making  thereof,  and  settling  and  constituting  an  en- 
rollment-office or  registry  within  said  province,  else 
to  be  void  in  law  against  all  persons  whatsoever." 
(8ee  "  Frame  of  Laws,"  1  C.  R.,  pp.  27,  28,  sees.  17 
and  18.) 

The  master  of  rolls  was  the  keeper  of  the  "Pub- 
lique  Records  for  the  County  of  Philadelphia  and  for 

I  See  In  8  A  rehire*,  321,  hi.  latter  of  June  14. 1780,  in 
hi*  twrvlc**. 

tgeelSC.  R..567,  879. 

•  Atlhe  election  In  1808,  then 
lo  office  until  1HU7. 

«  Commodore  Thorn**  Truxtoo  waa 
Stole*  nary,  from  which  be  hi 
182-i,  aged  eeventy-**T*n  year*. 

»  Died  In  1823. 

•  Afterward  regularly  elected  and  commladoDed. 
»  Died  (oddeuly  Dec.  1, 1842.  •  Appointed  t>y  the  Ooreroor, 

•  Hied  Jan.  18, 1882,  aged  aerenty. 

'*  Hi*  alectloD  era*  rontealed  roceaaafully  by  Alderman  John  Thomp- 
son. 


II  Bee  CotutltutloD  of  1873,  article  xIt,  eectioo  1. 


Entring  of  all  Judgments  of  County,  publique  Pro- 
ceedings of  Justice,  Legal  Cases,  and  all  other  Instru- 
ments w*»  are  by  Law  to  be  inrolled  and  Recorded" 
(1  C.  R,  214).  The  office  of  recorder  of  deeds  of 
Philadelphia  was  created  by  act  of  May  28, 1715,  and 
was  separated  from  that  of  the  master  of  rolls  by  act 
of  Assembly  of  March  14,  1777.  Read's  "Digest," 
341 ;  Dallas'  "  Laws,"  vol.  i.,  731.  The  second  sec- 
tion names  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  each  county. 
The  Council  appointed  the  master  of  rolls,  the  As- 
sembly the  recorder  of  deeds.  The  act  of  March  29, 
1809,  abolished  the  office  of  master  of  rolls.  A  por- 
tion of  the  roll-books  are  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  rest  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  this  8tate.  In  Mc- 
Caraher  w.  The  Commonwealth  (5  W.  4  S.,  p.  26),  it 
is  said  by  Judge  Sergeant,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  office  of  recorder  of 
deeds,  "  althongh  unknown  to  the  common  law,  has 
been  coeval  with  our  province  and  State,  being  part 
of  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  between  William 
Penn  and  the  first  purchasers,  in  1682,  and  reduced 
after  various  efforts  to  a  regular  system  by  the  act  of 
1715,  which  continues  to  be  the  foundation  of  our 
code  on  the  subject,  and  this  office  may  be  said  to 
form  the  pivot  on  which  all  our  titles  to  real  estate 
turn.  The  design  of  it  has  been  to  furnish  a  perma- 
nent record  of  all  titles  and  muniments  of  real  estate, 
and  many  of  personal,  to  which  parties  may  have  re- 
course for  exemplifications  that  have  the  same  force 
and  efficacy  as  the  originals.  But  there  is  another 
equally  if  not  more  important  design,  which  is  to  en- 
able all  persons  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
titles  to  real  estate  by  deedB  and  conveyances,  and 
also  of  charges  and  encumbrances  existing  on  them 
by  way  of  mortgage." 

THE  MASTERS  0T  ROLLS. 

Thorn**  Lloyd,  by  letter*  patent  27,  10  br,  1683 

Patrick  Rohineon.  drpaty    — ,  HW6 

William  Markham,  In  office  ..    — ,  1688 

Th>>ma«  Uoyd,"  in  office  JS    7  mo.,  1690 

DaTld  Lloyd,  deputy  1     1  mo..  1689 

Patrick  Kobln-on,  commuwloned  _  June    It,  1694 

Datld  Lloyd,"  In  office  „  „.12  br.     7,  1697-08 

Tboniao  SiorT,  commlMloned  4  mo.  25,1700 

Criffith  Owen,  deputy  May  11,1702 

Maurice  Male,  deputy  „...  „   Feb.       1. 17H6 

Charlea  Brockden ,><  oommlealooed  May    28, 1710 

William  Parr,  cuoim'aaioued  _  Sept.    28,  1767 

John  Morrie.  Jr.,  oumroladooed  March  22. 1777 

Matthew  Irwin,  comer  intoned  -  March  14, 1780 

John  H.  Irwin,  deputy  „...Mrrch  27, 1800 

Timothy  Matlack,"  cummluloned  April  14,1800 

The  list  of  masters  of  rolls,  printed  in  9  Pa. 
Archives,  628  (2d  series),  is  very  imperfect  and  in- 
correct, for  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Charles 
Brockden  was  made  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  county 

for  life 

1  Archive*,  125.    Perhap*  a  deputy  only 

H  A  clerk  and  deputy  (in  1712)  under  Mr.  Story,  and  oo  hi*  retirement 
waa  appointed  and  onmml**U>n*d  maater  of  tb*  roll*,  and  waa  in  offioe 
over  afty-two  year*.  Resigned  1767,  and  died  Oct.  20, 1769,  aged  ninety- 
fire  yean  and  six  month*. 

"Timothy  Matiack  died  April  15,  lH29,aged  ninety-nine  year*. 
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of  Philadelphia  by  the  act  of  May  28,  1715,  and  at 
the  same  time  appointed  master  of  rolls,  and  that  he 
held  those  offices  for  over  fifty-two  years,  and  until 
his  retirement  in  1767,  so  that  Andrew  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Hopkinson,  William  Allen,  Tench  Francis, 
and  Benjamin  Chew  never  were  the  masters  of  rolls, 
nor  did  Andrew  Allen  ever  bold  such  a  position.  On 
page  629  of  the  same  work  Arthur  Cook  is  given  as 
the  first  chief  justice  of  the  province  from  1681  to 
1684.  As  the  Supreme  Provincial  Court  was  created 
by  order  of  Council  of  "y«  1st  of  y  2d  mo.,"  1684, 
and  as  the  charter  to  William  Penn  was  not  signed 
until  March  4,  1681,  the  statement  is  unaccountable, 
and  a  serious  error  in  an  official  publication.  The 
first  chief  justice  was  Dr.  Nicholas  More  (not  Moore), 
and  C.  J.  Robeson's  name  was  not  Robson,  as  given. 
The  register-general  of  wills  in  1712  is  called  Hayne ; 
it  should  be  Mayne,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Irish 
family.  There  are  many  other  errors  in  the  lists  given, 
bnt  they  are  not  as  important  as  those  here  corrected. 


THE  BEO.RPERS  0?  DEEDS. 

Cbarlaa  flrtx-kdan.  I,y  vt  nf  ....    M*v  »,  1715 

William  flnrr.  «4»iuli»li;tMtl  S-jii .  S»,  17S7 

John  S1.»rrlA,  Jr  ,i  i,v  h<\  ..f  >!*-.  I,  U.  1777 

M.ltlirw  Irnrlu,  eoniio I wl . .m- 1   M.u.h  10,  17»5 

Edward  En*,  in  •>ffic»   IV vi  lo  18«i9 

Jaui«a  ('wwii,  In  i/rfw*  1«i".>  to  IMS 

Mallbaw  RaihUII,  In  offlo   .  1M'.  to  1819 

I«aat  Wutrell,  In  nfflfe   IMJ  III  1H31 

John  Hnni»on,  in  uffl™    to  1MI4 

Of  iff  W.  K«trr.  in    1  - -4  lo  1S30 

Alexander  Mrf'arnliw.  In  nlBr..  \>  ■>  ■  to  18M 

Samurl  Hudft.iM  Fi-Iiit,»  in  Mllie   I --it  to  1839 

John  Swift,  C.r  iinnpirMt  turn.   !-  ."  lo  1839 

Oeorga  Smith .»  In  i.BW   IM'J  lo  1842 

Mellaril  I.  Um-rt.  in  .Met.   .  ..        I-IJ  to  1845 

Andrew  Millrr,  it.  i.Ifc.i  IM.  lo  1x41 

i  W.  C<.ll*l«v.  in  i.flicr   IM*  lo  1851 

i  H»Ioi,Mii  nffltc   11'. L  to  IBM 

fcbtrt  D.  \Vllkin*.ii.  in  i.ffk..    ]:-A  to  1857 

Albrlt  D.  IV.iln»u.  In  "OS.  f  l-'.T  to  1800 

Alfred  C.  lUrnirr,  in '.mr.,   Im.p  to  1863 

L*»l»  H  Pfuoiui.il,  ...  L.(fli(  IM'.!  to  1B«8 

Jcahua  Tlii>m»»  Owen,  in  ufflc-     I  civ;  to  1869 

John  A.  HoiMrirntii,  In  nnVa  In.',  to  I87S 

K.  ThiMHlnm  Wiltc n.  In  uffl.i-   )>",:  to  1876 

Darhl  II.  L»tif,  In  nftk«  l-o,  to  1*79 

IayuI*  WAjnrr,  ill  ,,ni<r   !>'!•  to  lKC'i 

John  O'Dmncl.  in Lol»c«   lo   

<  ti  bi  r,  ij<  ;.q[y    to   

OE  TttE  CITT  OE  PHtLA  DELPHI A. 

Thuma*  Story,  by  tha  city  charter  „  Oct.  26, 1701 

Dartd  Lloyd,  by  Common  Council   — ,  170J 

Bobert  A«ah«iton,  by  Common  Council  Aug.     3,  1708 

Andrew  Hamilton,  by  Common  Council  Juua  12,  1727 

William  AII«o,  by  Common  Council  Aug.     7, 1741 

Tanch  Erancla,  by  Common  Council  -.Oct.      2,  1750 

Hruj»ai|u  Chaw,  by  Common  Council  ...Aug.  29,  1755 

Andrew  Allan,*  by  Common  Council  June  25,  1774 

AUxandar  Wilcocka,  by  Oouucila     — ,  1789 

Alexander  J.  DaJlaa,  by  Oorarnor    — ,  ISM 

Moaaa  Le»y,  by  Oorarnor   — ,  1808 

Man  Ion  Dickaraon,  by  Oorarnor  .July  22,  1808 

Jcarph  Hard,  by  Oorarnor   ...  Oct.  — .  1810 

Joaaph  McIlraiD*.*  by  Oorarnor  -  -Aug.  10, 1829 

Jol.n  Bourlar,  by  Ooraroor  -  Jan.      9,  1BS6 

Samuel  Boab,T  by  Oorarnor  April  SO,  1838 

Richard  Vanx,'  by  Gotarnur....  _  Aug.      1, 1841 

Robert  M.  Laa.  by  Oorarnor  u  -Hay  18, 1847 

Joaaph  Rnco,  by  Oorarnor  .....March  12, 1858 


iin'^'Tl'^OH^ruo 


DarldH.  Dana,"  by 


....April  1ft.  1888 
.-.April  18,1878 
....Jan.  31,1879 


>  Dlad  March  9.  1785. 
•EJactadNcr.il,  1839. 
«  Dlad  Aug.  8,  1880. 1 


»Dlad 


I  aerentytwo. 


In  DecerubiT, 
May  17, 1847. 


July  22, 1841. 


Guardians  of  the  Poor.— The  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  is  composed  of  twelve  members.  The 
Select  and  Common  Councils  meet  in  joint  convention 
in  June  of  each  year,  and  elect  four  persons  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  serve  for  three  years  in  place  of 
(bur  whose  terms  are  about  to  expire,  one  of  whom 
so  elected  shall  represent  the  political  minority. 

The  board  annually  electa  a  president  and  such 
other  officers  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  trans- 
action of  business. 

Each  member  of  the  board  takes  an  oath  or  affir- 
mation that  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  guardian  of  the  poor  truly  and  impartially  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

All  indentures  of  apprenticeship  by  the  guardians 
shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  said  board  appoint  suitable  persons  as  visitors 
of  the  poor;  the  said  visitors  are  continued  in  office 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  and  give  such  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  as  may  be 
required.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  visitors  to  act  as 
agents  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  when  called  upon  by  an  applicant  for  relief,  or 
by  a  citizen  in  behalf  of  any  poor  person,  to  visit 
such  party  without  delay  and,  after  full  examination, 
to  report,  in  writing,  the  particulars  of  the  case  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  stating  the  residence, 
name,  age,  sex,  color,  birthplace,  number  of  children,  if 
any,  on  receipt  of  which  report,  the  board,  if  satisBed  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  directs  the  mode  and  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  relief  to  be  furnished  to  such 
applicant,  and  causes  the  name,  residence,  and  amount 
of  relief  directed  to  be  furnished,  to  be  entered  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  in  all 
cases  of  sudden  emergencies,  when  the  party  cannot 
be  removed  to  the  hospital  or  almshouse,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  visitor,  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
guardians,  to  administer  such  relief  as  the  case  may 
require ;  the  particulars  of  the  case  and  the  amount 
of  relief  are  reported  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
guardians.  All  relief  granted  to  out-door  poor  is 
temporary. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  are  authorized  to  put  out 
as  apprentices  to  some  trade  or  calling  all  poor  chil- 
dren who  become  chargeable,  that  is,  the  children  of 
such  poor  persons  as  are  dead  without  leaving  any 
property,  or  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
them,  or  who,  if  living,  have  deserted  them ;  males  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  females  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  And  the  said  guardians  are  author- 
ized to  bind  out,  as  aforesaid,  all  children  that  have 
received  public  support,  either  in  the  almshouse  or 


•  Olran  dlad  Oct.  11,  1*80,  agad  forty-eli  y«r«. 
»  Appointed  ondar  tba  act  of  April  18,  1878 ; 
»  (lotted  1883. 


1679. 
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children's  asylum,  although  their  parents  demand 
their  discharge  from  said  institutions,  unless  the  ex- 
pense* incurred  in  their  support  be  refunded. 

The  said  board,  annually,  at  the  first  stated  meeting 
of  Councils  in  the  month  of  January,  report  to  them 
a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments made  by  them  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and 
they,  annually,  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  January, 
are  required  to  report  to  Councils  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  their  depart- 
ment during  the  then  fiscal  year,  and  the  iten»  of 
such  expenses,  with  an  estimate  of  their  receipts  for 
the  same  time. 

The  said  board  is  required  to  keep  an  account  with 
all  the  poor  districts  of  Pennsylvania  of  all  the  out- 
door relief  furnished  in  behalf  of  paupers  having  a 
legal  settlement  therein  according  to  the  several  acts 
of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

Warrants  for  the  payment  of  appropriations  made 
to  the  department  are  drawn  by  the  president  of  the 
board,  and  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  any  warrant 
the  secretary  takes  a  receipt  for  the  same,  which 
specifies  its  number,  date,  amount,  and  the  service 
or  supplies  for  payment  of  which  is  issued,  and  each 
warrant  is  accompanied  by  a  bill  containing  the  items 
which  comprise  the  sum  for  which  it  is  drawn.  The 
bill  is  signed  by  the  person  claiming  its  amount,  and 
to  be  delivered  to  the  controller,  and  filed  by  him. 

All  moneys  due  to  jurors,  witnesses,  and  arbitra- 
tors, which  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff* 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the 
clerks,  prothonotaries,  or  officers  of  any  of  the  courts, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  county  commissioners,  or  their 
clerks,  within  the  said  city  and  county,  and  shall  not 
be  demanded  by  or  paid  over  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons lawfully  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and  which 
shall  not  have  been  paid  over  or  demanded  within 
twelve  months  from  the  receipt  thereof,  shall  belong 
to  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  shall  be  paid 
over  to  them  ;  and  the  said  sheriff,  clerks,  prothono- 
taries, officers,  and  county  commissioners  shall  keep 
separate  accounts  of  the  said  moneys,  and  furnish 
copies  thereof  to  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  January,  in  each 
and  every  year,  and  pay  over  the  same  forthwith  to 
the  said  guardians  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

If  any  husband  or  father,  being  within  the  limits 
of  this  commonwealth,  shall  separate  himself  from 
his  wife,  or  from  his  children,  or  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren, without  reasonable  cause,  or  shall  neglect  to 
maintain  his  wife  or  children,  it  is  lawful  for  any 
alderman,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate  of  this 
commonwealth,  upon  information  made  before  him 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  his  wife  or  children,  or 
either  of  them,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  to 
issue  his  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  to  any  constable 
for  the  arrest  of  the  person  against  whom  the  in- 
formation shall  be  made  as  aforesaid,  and  bind  him 
over,  with  one  sufficient  surety,  to  appear  at  the  next 


Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  there  to  i 
of  desertion. 

The  information,  proceedings  thereon,  and  warrant 
shall  be  returned  to  the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, when  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  court,  after 
hearing,  to  order  the  person  against  whom  complaint 
has  been  made,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  to  pay  such 
sum  as  said  court  shall  think  reasonable  and  proper 
for  the  comfortable  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
said  wife  or  children,  or  both,  not  exceeding  one  ban- 
died dollars  per  month,  and  to  commit  such  person 
to  the  county  prison,  there  to  remain  until  he  comply 
with  such  order,  or  give  security  by  one  or  more  sure- 
ties to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  such  sum  as  the 
court  shall  direct  for  the  compliance  therewith. 
The  father  and  grandfather,  and  the  mother  and 
and  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
poor,  old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  person, 
or  other  poor  person  within  said  city,  not  able  to 
work,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  shall,  at  their  own 
charges,  relieve  and  maintain  every  such  poor  person 
as  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  order  and  direct 
The  husband  of  every  wife,  whose  father  or  grand- 
father, mother  or  grandmother,  children  or  grandchil- 
dren, shall  be  poor,  blind,  lame,  impotent,  or  other- 
wise unable  to  maintain  himself  or  herself,  and  being 
within  the  said  city,  not  able  to  work,  shall,  if  of 
sufficient  ability,  at  his  or  their  own  charges,  relieve 
and  maintain  every  such  poor  person  as  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  shall  order  and  direct,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  seven  dollars  for  every  month  he  shall  fail 
therein :  Provided,  That  such  relief  so  furnished  by 
such  husband  shall  be  demanded  only  where  such 
husband  shall  have  obtained  possession  of  personal 
property,  or  be  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of 
real  estate  belonging  to  his  said  wife,  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  such  property  so  ac- 
quired by  his  marriage. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  men  separate  themselves 
without  reasonable  cause  from  their  wives,  and  desert 
their  children,  and  women  also  desert  their  children, 
leaving  them  a  charge  on  the  city,  although  such 
persons  may  have  estates,  rights,  and  credits  which 
should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  such  wives 
or  children :  Therefore,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  in  the  city,  having  first 
obtained  a  warrant  or  order  from  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  where  such  wife  or  children  shall  be  so 
left  or  neglected,  to  take  and  seize  so  much  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  and  receive  so 
much  of  the  annual  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  such  husband,  father,  or  mother  as  such 
justice  shall  order  and  direct  for  providing  for  such 
wife,  and  for  maintaining  and  bringing  up  such  child 
or  children  ;  which  warrant  or  order,  being  confirmed 
at  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  court  there  to  make  an  order  for 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  dispose  of  such  goods 
and  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  by  sale  or  i 
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bo  much  of  them  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  as  the 
shall  think  fit;  to  receive  the  rents  end  profits, 
or  so  much  of  them  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  said 
eourt,  of  his  or  her  lands  or  tenements  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid  ;  and  if  no  real  or  personal  estate, 
rights  and  credits  of  such  husband,  father,  or  mother 
can  be  found,  wherewith  provision  may  be  made  as 
aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
■aid  court  to  order  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  they 
shall  think  reasonable  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
wife  or  children  so  neglected,  and  commit  such  hus- 
band, father,  or  mother  to  the  common  jail,  there  to 
remain  until  he  or  she  comply  with  the  said  order, 
jive  security  for  the  performance  thereof,  or  be  other- 
wise discharged  by  the  said  court ;  and  on  complaint 
made  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  wife  or  chil- 
dren there  being  so  neglected,  such  justice  shall  take 
security  from  the  husband,  father,  or  mother,  neglect- 
ing as  aforesaid,  for  his  or  her  appearance  at  the  next 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  there  to  abide  the  deter- 
mination of  such  court,  and  for  want  of  security  to 
commit  such  persons. 

Every  master  or  commander  of  any  ship,  or  other 
veaael  arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  from  any 
country  out  of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  other 
of  the  United  States  than  this  State,  shall,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  in  the  said  port,  make  a  report  in  writing,  on 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, or,  in  case  of  his  sickness  or  absence,  to  the 
recorder  of  said  city,  or  to  any  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  of  the  name,  place  of  birth,  and  last  legal 
settlement  (if  known),  age,  and  occupation  of  every 
person  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  a  passenger  in 
such  ship  or  vessel  on  her  last  voyage  from  any  coun- 
try out  of  the  United  States  into  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  all  the  passengers  who  shall  have 
been  landed,  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  land  from 
such  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  place  during  such  her  last 
voyage,  or  have  been  put  on  board,  or  suffered  and 
permitted  to  go  on  board  of  any  other  ship  or  vessel 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  said  port,  and  of 
the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners  and  con- 
signee or  consignees  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  the 
penalty  on  such  master  or  commander,  and  the  owner 
or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  severally  and  respectively,  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lars for  every  person  neglected  to  be  reported  as  afore- 
said, aud  for  every  person  whose  name,  place  of  birth, 
and  last  legal  settlement,  age,  and  occupation,  or 
either  or  any  of  such  particulars,  or  the  name  or 
names  of  the  owners  or  consignees  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  falsely  reported  as  aforesaid. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  said  mayor,  recorder, 
alderman,  or  justice  to  require,  by  a  short  indorse- 
ment on  the  aforesaid  report,  every  such  master  or 
commander  of  any  such  ahip  or  vessel  to  be  bound 
with  two  sufficient  sureties  (to  be  approved  of  by  the 
said  Board  of  Guardians),  to  the  said  (guardians  of 


the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia),  in  such  sum  aa 
the  mayor,  recorder,  alderman,  or  justice  may  think 
proper,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  each  passenger  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  said  guar- 
dians and  their  successors,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  from  all  and  every  expense  or  charge  which  shall 
or  may  be  incurred  by  them  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  any  such  person,  or  for  the  support  of  the 
child  or  children  of  any  such  persons  which  may  be 
born  after  such  importation,  in  case  such  person,  or 
any  such  child  or  children,  shall  at  any  time  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  said  bond  become  charge- 
able to  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  mayor  and  recorder  shall 
be  paid  by  the  said  master  or  commander,  and  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  preparing  said  bond; 
and  if  any  such  master  or  commander  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  give  such  bond  within  five  days  after  such 
vessel  shall  have  so  arrived  at  the  said  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, every  such  master  or  commander,  and  the 
owner  or  owners,  consignee  or  conaignees  of  such  ship 
or  vessel,  severally  and  respectively,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
person  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for 
whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  shall  have  determined 
that  bond  should  be  given  as  aforesaid,  to  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Every  ship  or  vessel  on  board  of  which  any  such 
person,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may 
have  been  a  passenger  shall  be  liable  for  the  said 
penalties. 

Upon  information  given  to  the  mayor  or  recorder 
of  the  city,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  that  any  old  persons,  infanta, 
maimed,  lunatics,  or  any  vagabond  or  vagrant  per- 
sons, are  imported,  come,  or  are  brought  within  the 
said  city,  the  mayor  or  recorder,  or  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  shall 
cause  Buch  aged  persona,  infants,  or  impotent  or  va- 
grant persons  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  if  upon 
examination  they  shall  judge  that  such  person  or  per- 
sons are  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  said  city, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  mayor  or  recorder,  or 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  as  aforesaid,  by  warrant  or 
otherwise,  to  send  for  the  master  or  merchant,  or 
other  person  who  imported  any  such  infant,  lunatic, 
aged,  maimed,  impotent,  or  vagrant  person  or  persons, 
as  are  likely  to  become  chargeable  as  aforesaid,  and 
upon  proof  made  of  their  being  the  importers  or 
owners  of  such  Bhip  or  vessel  in  which  said  infant, 
lunatic,  aged,  maimed,  impotent,  or  vagrant  person, 
who  shall  be  judged  likely  to  become  chargeable,  as 
aforesaid,  were  imported,  then  the  said  mayor  or  re- 
corder, or  any  two  of  the  justices,  as  aforesaid;  shall 
and  may  compel  the  said  master,  merchant,  or  im- 
porter of  such  infant,  lunatic,  maimed,  aged,  impo- 
tent, or  vagrant  person  or  persons  to  give  sufficient 
irity  to  carry  and  transport  such  infant,  lunatic, 
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maimed,  aged,  impotent,  or  vagrant  pereon  or  persona 
to  the  place  or  places  whence  such  pereon  or  persons 
were  imported  or  brought  from,  or  otherwise  to  in- 
demnify the  inhabitants  of  the  city  from  any  charge 
that  may  come  or  be  brought  upon  them  by  such 
infant,  lunatic,  maimed,  aged,  impotent,  or  vagrant 
person  or  persons:  lYovided,  That  any  one  feeling 
aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

If  any  housekeeper  or  inhabitant  of  the  said  city 
shall  take  into,  receive,  or  entertain  in  his  or  her  house 
or  houses  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  (all  mari- 
ners coming  into  this  State,  and  every  other  healthy 
person  coming  from  any  foreign  port  immediately  into 
the  said  State,  only  excepted),  beiog  persons  who 
have  not  gained  a  legal  settlement  in  some  other 
township,  borough,  or  place  within  this  State,  and  ' 
shall  not  give  notice  in  writing,  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  within  three  days  next  after  the  taking 
into  or  entertaining  any  person  or  persons  in  his  or 
her  house,  within  the  said  city,  to  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  or  some  of  them,  of  the  said  city,  such  in- 
habitant or  housekeeper,  being  thereof  legally  con- 
victed by  testimony  of  one  credible  witness,  on  oath 
or  affirmation  before  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  re- 
siding in  the  said  district  or  township,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  four  dollars  for  every  offense,  the  one 
moiety  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  said  city,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  informer,  to  be  levied  on  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  delinquent,  and  for  want  of 
sufficient  distress,  the  offender  to  be  committed  to  the  • 
jail  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  there  to 
remain  without  bail  or  mainprise  for  the  space  of 
ten  days.  In  case  the  person  or  persons  so  enter-  [ 
tained  or  concealed  shall  become  poor  and  unable  to 
maintain  him  or  herself,  and  cannot  be  removed  to  the 
place  of  his  or  her  last  legal  settlement  in  this  or  any 
other  State,  if  any  such  he  or  she  hath,  or  shall  die, 
and  not  have  wherewithal  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  or  her  funeral,  then  in  such  case  the  housekeeper 
or  person  convicted  of  entertaining  or  concealing 
such  poor  person  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  for  and 
maintain  such  poor  and  indigent  person  or  persons; 
and  in  case  of  such  poor  person's  death  shall  pay  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  so  much  money  as  shall  be  ex- 
pended on  the  burying  of  such  poor  and  indigent  per- 
son or  persons ;  and  upon  refusing  so  to  do,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  city,  and 
they  are  required  to  assess  a  sum  of  money  on  the  per- 
son or  persons  bo  convicted,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  ' 
weekly  assessment,  for  maintaining  such  poor  and  indi- 
gent person  or  persons,  or  assess  a  sum  of  money  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  such  poor  person's  funeral,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  in  case  the  party  convicted 
shall  refuse  to  pay  the  sum  of  money  so  assessed  or 
charged  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  for  the  uses 
aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  levied  on  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  offender,  but  if  such  person  have  no 
goods  to  satisfy  the  money  so  assessed  for  him  or  her  ! 
to  pay,  then  said  justices  may  commit  the  offender  to  I 


prison,  there  to  remain  until  discharged  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law. 

Where  any  pereon  not  having  legal  settlement 
within  the  city  shall  be  relieved  and  provided  for 
temporarily  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  it  is  lawful 
for  the  guardians  to  transmit  with  the  poor  and  indi- 
gent person  or  persons  so  as  aforesaid  relieved,  to  his 
last  place  of  legal  settlement,  a  bill  containing  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  relief  of  such  poor 
or  indigent  person  or  persons,  certified  under  the  seal 
of  the  corporation,  and  attested  by  the  oath  or  affirm- 
ation  of  the  guardian  furnishing  or  expending  the 
same,  which  bill  shall  be  received  by  the  overseen 
or  justices  of  the  township  or  place  where  the  said 
poor  or  indigent  person  or  persons  were  last  legally 
settled,  and  the  overseers  of  the  place  or  township  to 
which  such  poor  and  indigent  person  or  persons  shall 
be  so  as  aforesaid  removed,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the 
amount  adjudged  to  be  due,  whether  notice  has  been 
given  to  them  or  not,  of  the  pauper's  being  within 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

If  any  poor  person  or  persons  shall  remove  out  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  into  any  other  township, 
borough,  or  place  within  this  State,  or  shall  remove 
out  of  any  borough,  township,  or  place  into  the  said 
city,  and  shall  fall  sick  or  die  before  he  or  she  hath 
gained  a  legal  settlement  in  the  said  city,  district,  or 
township,  or  other  township  or  borough  to  which  be 
or  she  shall  come,  so  that  such  person  or  persona 
cannot  be  removed,  the  guardians  of  the  said  city  or 
overseers  of  the  said  other  township  or  borough  into 
which  such  person  or  persons  is  or  are  to  come,  or 
one  of  them,  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
respectively  give  notice  to  the  overseers  of  such 
township  or  borough,  or  to  the  guardians  of  the  said 
city  (as  it  may  happen  to  be  necessary),  where  such 
person  or  persons  had  last  gained  a  legal  settle- 
ment, or  to  one  of  the  said  overseers  or  guardians, 
of  the  name,  circumstances,  and  conditions  of  such 
person  or  persons.  And  if  such  overseers  of  a  town- 
ship or  borough,  or  guardians  of  the  said  city  to 
whom  such  notice  shall  be  so  given,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  pay  the  money  expended,  as  well  before 
as  after  the  said  notice,  for  the  use  of  such  poor 
person  or  persons,  and  to  take  order  for  relieving 
and  maintaining  such  poor  person  or  persons,  or  in 
case  of  his,  her,  or  their  death,  before  notice  can  be 
given  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on  request  being  made, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  money  expended  in 
maintaining  and  burying  such  poor  person  or  per- 
sons, then  and  in  even-  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  two  justices  of  the  county  where  such  poor 
j>erson  or  persons  were  last  legally  settled,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon  complaint 
made  to  them,  to  cause  all  such  sums  of  money  am 
were  necessarily  expended  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  poor  person  or  persons  during  the  whole  time  of 
his,  her,  or  their  sickness;  and  in  case  he,  she,  or  they 
die,  for  his,  her,  or  their  burial  by  warrant  under 
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their  bands  and  seals,  to  bo  directed  to  some  con- 
stable of  the  said  city,  township,  or  borough,  to  be 
levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  said  guardian  or  guardians,  overseer  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor  so  neglecting  or  refusing  to  be  paid 
to  the  guardians  or  overseers  aforesaid,  where  such 
poor  person  or  persons  happened  to  be  sick  or  to  die 
as  aforesaid. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  are  authorized  whenever 
any  person  or  persons  shall  be  received  into  the  alms- 
bouse,  to  inquire  into  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  such  persons,  and  into  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced his  or  her  application  for  relief ;  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  said  guardians  the  case  shall  be  such 
as  to  make  it  expedient,  they  shall  cause  to  be  opened 
in  the  books  of  the  almshouse  an  account  with  the 
person  or  persons  so  received,  and  shall  charge  him, 
her,  or  them,  a  fair  and  moderate  price  for  the  main- 
tenance and  other  articles  furnished  for  their  relief ; 
and  shall  credit  such  persons  with  a  just  and  liberal 
allowance  for  any  work  they  may  perform  or  services 
they  may  have  rendered ;  and  persons  who  may  be 
sent  to  the  hospital  and  cured  of  any  disease  brought 
on  by  vicious  habits  shall  be  removed  to  the  house  of 
employment ;  and  also,  any  idle,  disorderly,  and 
vagrant  person  who  may  be  sent  to  the  said  alms- 
house by  any  of  the  said  guardians,  may  be  detained 
in  the  said  house  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
compelled  to  perform  such  work  and  services  as  the 
said  board  may  order  and  direct,  until  they  have 
compensated  by  their  labor  for  the  expenses  incurred 
on  their  account,  unless  discharged  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Guardians  to  furnish  such 
person  or  persons  as  aforesaid  with  sufficient  work 
and  employment,  according  to  their  physical  abilities, 
so  that  the  opportunity  of  reimbursement  may  be 
fully  afforded ;  and  the  said  Board  of  Guardians 
are  authorized  and  empowered  to  exercise  such  power 
as  may  be  necessary  to  compel  all  persons  within  the 
said  almshouse  and  house  of  employment  to  do  and 
perform  all  such  work,  labor,  and  services  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  said  Board  of  Guardians: 
Provided,  The  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
dition or  ability  of  such  person. 

The  several  constituted  authorities  having  care  and 
charge  of  the  poor  in  the  respective  counties,  districts, 
and  townships  of  this  commonwealth  have  authority 
to  send  to  the  asylum  such  insane  paupers  under  their 
charge  as  they  may  deem  proper  subjects ;  and  they 
shall  be  severally  chargeable  with  the  expenses  of  the 
care  and  maintenance  and  removal  to  and  from  the 
asylum  of  such  paupers. 

If  the  guardians,  directors,  or  overseers  of  the  poor, 
to  whom  any  patient  who  shall  be  in  the  asylum  is 
chargeable,  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  upon  demand 
made,  to  pay  to  the  trustees  the  expenses  of  the  care, 
maintenance,  and  removal  of  such  patient,  and  also, 
in  the  event  of  death,  of  the  funeral  expenses  of  such 


patient,  the  said  trustees  are  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  collect  the  same  as  debts  of  a  like  nature  are 
collected. 

The  appropriations  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
for  1882  were : 

Hoapltal  department   iss.ril.'. 

Ineane  department-  ........  ........... ........   U^HPB 

Children'!  aayloni   1,417 

Ilouee  generally   3l6.rwS 

Manufacturing  department     20,730 

Karat  and  Blockley  aetata  _  -.  llfi'f! 

Out -door  eipeneea   20,410 

Deficiency  Mil,  1*78-77   1,190 

Coat  of  Mareton  Street  aewar   &S2 

84.3,118 

PRESIDENTS  Of  THE  BOARD  OF  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  TBI 


183J. 
1S47. 
1S4S. 
IMS. 

ISfli. 
1853. 
1864. 

MM, 

1S4S. 


P.Oopa. 
George  W.  June*. 
William  0.  Flanagan. 
Daniel  S.  Beidenian. 
William  G.  Flanagan. 
Michael  Day. 
Robert  P.  King 
Frederick  M. 
Joeeph  B.  Bmltb. 
Oliver  Ktraaa. 


1857.  Jamee  D.  Brown. 
185*.  Dr.  George  Huhn. 
18A0.  Elbanan  W.  Keyeer. 
1800.  John  M.  Maria. 
18*5.  George  Krety. 
1868.  John  M.  Whltall. 
1874.  John  P.  Verree. 
1876.  Jamee  9.  Cham  be  re. 
1882.  John  Huggard. 
1883   Edward  F.  Hoffman. 


Water  Department.1 — Councils  elect  every  three 
years  a  chief  engineer  of  this  department.  He  has 
charge  of  the  water-works,  including  mill-houses, 
steam-engine  houses  and  their  machinery,  the  reser- 
voirs, pipes,  mains,  dams,  fire-plugs,  property  and  fix- 
tures connected  with  the  same,  and  he  exercises  con- 
trol over  all  the  officers  connected  therewith,  assigns 
and  directs  their  duties.  He  makes  an  annual  report 
to  Councils,  prepares  all  plans  of  construction,  makes 
all  necessary  estimates  connected  with  the  works 
whether  for  construction  or  repairs,  certifies  all  ac- 
counts, bills,  and  contracts  for  materials  purchased 
or  labor  performed  under  his  direction,  notifies  Coun- 
cils of  all  breaches  of  contract,  supervises  and  con- 
tracts for  laying  down  mains,  pipes,  and  fixtures. 

The  chief  engineer  appoints  three  assistants,  who 
shall  be  civil  engineers,  one  general  superintendent 
of  works,  one  engineer's  clerk,  to  be  chief  clerk  of 
the  department,  one  assistant  clerk,  one  superintend- 
ent of  city  repair-shops,  one  draughtsman,  ten  engi- 
neers at  works,  one  register,  one  chief  clerk  of  regis- 
ter's department,  one  receiving  clerk,  two  permit 
clerks,  Bix  general  clerks,  six  purveyors,  who  give  se- 
curity in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  fourteen 
inspectors,  one  messenger,  one  pipe  clerk,  one  muBter 
clerk,  and  one  telegraph  operator. 

The  chief  engineer  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

The  water  purveyors  have  charge  of  all  the  mains, 
pipes,  stop-cocks,  fireplugs,  and  other  fixtures  apper- 
taining to  the  distribution  of  the  water  through  the 
city,  and  personally  attend  to  the  laying  of  new 
pipes  as  well  as  the  repairs  of  the  pipes,  fireplugs, 
and  other  fixtures  that  require  it,  to  shut  off  the  pipes 
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for  repairs  on  account  of  leaks,  to  shut  off  water,  to 
cat  off  such  pipes  on  premises  on  which  the  water- 
rent  has  not  been  paid,  to  keep  an  account  of  all 
new  pipes  laid  or  repairs  made. 

The  register  makes  assessments  of  water-rents  in 
manufacturing  and  other  establishments  where  large 
quantities  are  used,  receives  all  water-rents,  and 
makes  return  of  them  to  the  controller,  and  turns  the 
money  over  to  the  treasurer. 

The  permit  clerks  attend  to  their  respective  sub- 
offices,  issue  all  permits  under  the  supervision  of  the 
register,  and  make  weekly  returns  to  the  register  of 
all  permits  issued  and  moneys  received,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  directed  by  the  chief  engineer. 

The  inspectors  examine  all  premises  where  water 
is  introduced,  and  return  to  the  register  an  account 
of  all  connections  and  openings  on  the  premises  and 
their  uses,  such  as  the  number  of  hydrants,  baths, 
water-closets,  fountains,  etc.,  and  other  rate  of  charge 
as  fixed  by  Councils,  distribute  the  water-rent  bills 
and  notices,  and  examine  and  report  cases  of  fraudu- 
lent use  of  water  and  abuse  of  permits,  etc. 

Whenever  the  chief  engineer  shall  issue  a  war- 
rant, he  shall  at  the  same  time  take  a  receipt  which 
shall  specify  its  number,  date,  and  amount,  and  the 
services  or  materials  for  payment  of  which  it  is 
issued ;  and  every  warrant  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  bill  which  shall  contain  the  items  which  compose 
the  sum  for  which  it  is  issued,  signed  by  the  person 
in  whose  favor  the  warrant  is  drawn,  and  the  said 
bill  is  delivered  to  the  controller  and  filed  by  him. 

Whenever  the  pipes  for  conveyance  of  water  shall 
have  been  laid  in  any  square  of  street  or  highway, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  water-works  shall,  within 
five  days  thereafter,  inform  the  surveyor  of  the  dis- 
trict within  which  the  said  street  is  situated,  and  the 
said  surveyor  Bhall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  assess 
the  expense  of  laying  such  pipes  at  the  sum  herein- 
before mentioned,  against  the  several  owners  of 
ground  fronting  said  street,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  fronts  thereon,  and  make  out  duplicate 
bills  therefor,  which  he  shall  deliver  to  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  water-works;  and  the  said  engineer 
shall  cause  one  of  said  bills  to  be  delivered  by  one 
of  the  inspectors  in  the  department  for  supplying  the 
city  with  water,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  ground 
aforesaid ;  or,  if  the  owner  be  unknown  or  cannot  be 
found,  placed  upon  the  premises,  and  the  other 
thereof  he  shall  deliver  to  the  register  in  said  de- 
partment. The  said  bills  shall  contain  a  printed 
notice  that  the  amount  thereof  is  payable  to  the 
register,  and  that  if  the  same  be  paid  within  thirty 
days  from  the  day  of  such  delivery,  a  deduction  of 
five 'per  centum  will  be  made  thereon,  and  that  if 
not  paid  within  four  months  therefrom,  a  claim  for 
the  same  will  be  filed.  Every  bill  so  delivered  to  the 
register  shall  have  noted  thereon,  by  the  proper 
inspector,  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  its  duplicate  to 
the  person  charged  therein,  or  of  its  being  left  on 


the  premises  as  aforesaid.  And  at  the  end  of  four 
months  from  such  date  of  delivery,  or  being  left  as 
aforesaid,  and  within  five  days  thereafter,  the  reg- 
ister shall  return  to  the  said  surveyor  the  bills  in 
bis  hands  unpaid,  whereupon  the  said  surveyor  shall, 
within  five  days,  prepare  a  full  description  by  metes 
and  bounds  of  each  property  whose  owners  shall  not 
have  paid  the  amount  charged  against  him,  and  de- 
liver the  same,  with  said  bill,  to  the  city  solicitor, 
who  shall  forthwith  file  claims  for,  and  proceed  to 
collect  the  same  as  it  is  now  practiced  and  allowed 
by  law,  and  when  the  amount  of  any  such  claim  is 
collected  and  received  by  him  and  paid  to  the  city 
treasurer,  be  shall  inform  the  register  thereof. 

Whenever  any  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water 
shall  be  laid  in  any  of  the  streets  or  highways,  the 
owners  of  the  ground  in  front  whereof  the  same  shall 
be  laid  shall  j»ay  for  the  expense  thereof  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  for  each  foot  of  their  ground  upon  such 
street:  Providtd,  That  on  all  corner  lots  an  allowance 
shall  be  made  of  one-third  the  length  of  their  fronts, 
but  such  allowance  shall  be  always  and  only  on  the 
street  or  highway  running  at  an  angle  to  the  street  or 
highway  in  which  pipe  shall  have  been  previously 
laid  and  paid  for,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  allowance 
exceed  fifty  feet  on  any  corner  lot. 

It  is  obligatory  on  the  chief  engineer  of  the  survey 
department  to  furnish  the  city  controller  with  a  state- 
ment of  all  bills  for  the  laying  of  water-pipes,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  sent  to  the  register  of  the 
water  department.  At  the  expiration  of  four  months 
from  the  time  the  register  of  the  water  department 
receives  the  bills  for  water-pipe,  he  shall  then  furnish 
the  city  controller  with  a  statement  of  all  unsettled 
bills  sent  to  the  city  solicitor  for  collection. 

All  water-rents  shall  be  payable  to  the  register  of 
water-rents  at  his  office,  annually,  in  advance,  on  the 
second  Monday  of  January ;  and  upon  all  water-rents 
unpaid  upon  the  1st  day  of  May  in  any  year,  there  is 
charged  the  sum  of  five  per  centum,  and  upon  all 
rents  unpaid  on  the  1st  day  of  July  in  any  year  there 
shall  be  charged  an  additional  sum  of  ten  |>er  centum  ; 
and  if  such  rent,  with  the  said  additional  charges, 
shall  remain  unpaid  on  the  1st  day  of  September  in 
any  year,  the  said  register  shall  notify  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  water-works  of  the  names  of  such  delin- 
quents, who  shall  cause  the  ferrules  of  all  such  delin- 
quent water-tenants  to  be  detached  from  the  pipe  of 
conduit,  and  suit  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  such 
rent;  and  after  such  ferrules  shall  have  been  de- 
tached the  water  shall  not  again  be  supplied  or  fur- 
nished to  the  said  premises,  except  upon  payment  of 
all  arrears  of  water-rent,  and  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
for  expenses  incurred  ;  and  a  printed  notice  shall  be 
left  upon  the  premises. 

The  following  are  the  rates  charged  : 

DirtUimg: — One-half  dwelling*  (one  room  on  a  Boor),  without  hy- 
drant or  link  on  (irrmlm,  fZ-SO;  three-quart* r  dwelling!  (one  room  00 
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H'oxA- Baeitu  or  r4*Ur«  In  private  ovrellingii  ;  ViU  hen  excepted \,  r  arh 
$1 ;  In  hotel*  or  boarding-hou***,  e«*jh  93;  In  drug -«torr-»,  ait&ched  to 
dwelling*,  each  $i  SO;  in  stores,  attached  to  dwellings,  sach  92  ;  ia  (tor**, 
attach  am  from  main  pipes,  aach  96;  In  public  building*  and  balk,  each 
$3;  lo  tmrber-ehopa,  one  baala  or  outlet,  aach  S3 ;  ia  barbar-abopa,  aacb 
additional  outlet,  $1. 
blrf^Stuit.—la  boardlng-hou***,  botal*.  ate.,  each  94. 
H  oak- fta*.— (Stationary  I  each  partition,  91. 

(bot  and  cold,  or  eitbar).— In  private  dwellings,  each  93;  at- 
95;  In  hotel*  and  public  batb-boneaa.  aaeb 
i  91 ;  ehower-bath.  la 


aacb  91 ;  la  store*,  lectori**,  *te.,»alf-*ctlng,eech  92;  la  *u>r«a,  factor!**, 
•to, all  others,  aacb  93;  In  hotel.,  boardlng-houaae,  •elf-acllng,  each  i-i . 
in  hotel*,  boarding-boa***,  all  other*,  each  94. 

StnMtJ.— Without  watar  on  premiere,  aaeb  stall  and  aacb  cantata,  91 ; 
wtth  watar  on  premlaea,  not  exceeding  >»•  atalla  or  carriage*,  96 ;  ae- 
cunim'-!«l  tig  fanners,  each  atall,  50  cants. 

£er*. — With  or  without  watar,  each  $1". 

BoUU  .in.i  IU*irdt*t- llautn  (In  addition  to  opening  charges)  —For 
hoarder*  to  tba  number  of  tan,  96 ;  for  bonrdara  to  tba  nambar  of  twenty- 
9**,  910;  each  additional  twenty-BT*.  96. 

Boardmg  and  Pried*  Hekeeb. — Bach  pupil,  3  cent*. 
>unu%  Bokartm.— In  addition  to  dvalllnf  charges,  93. 
Jew- Oram  Saloon*.— Id  addition  to  dwalllnc  chargaa,  93- 

-  <m&  Opfr-Saloam.— In  addition  to  dwelling  charge*.  %t>. 


.96. 


,910;  each 
per  .el,  98;  slim  par  ait,  910; 


i.— Per  gang  of  man,  95. 
Gtram-  Eftguun. — Each  hone-power,  93. 
8t»M-  t*mlm. — Each  bone-power,  93. 
ftpe-  Work*. — Each  hand  on  tuba  uead,  910. 
Ymrgar  E-iaffo/imewtj. — According  to  capacity,  from  910  to  920. 
bye-  or  B'orJ-  *"n»wt — Each  100  gallon*,  I  cent*. 
aw*a>-0reur>-<.— E«eh  100  gallon*,  3  cent*. 
JToll-Haaata.— Eacb  10"  gallon*,  i  oanta. 
heM  Staamrm  ani  VeaviW  —  Each  100  gallon*,  &  cents. 
cVrvrriM.— Each  100  barrel*,  93. 
Other  Fttal.luJn*—*.— Each  100  gallon*,  2  cent*. 
>'»«»/  nni  — Coonter  In  ■tores,  r*-lnch  Jet,  96;  garden,  ate  ,  ^-Inch 
jet,  10  bemr*  per  day,  «  month*,  96;  garden,  each  additional  Jet,  10 
i  per  day.  6  month*.  91.60;  garden,  ^Ineh  Jet,  10  heir*  per  day,  6 
.rdan,  each  additional  Jat,  10  boon  per  day.  6  months, 
99-50;  garden,  ^inch  Jel.  10  boon  per  day.  6  month*,  914;  fardan. 
aach  additional  J.t.  10  boar,  per  day.  6  months.  99;  garden,  >vlnch  Jet, 
10  boars  per  day,  6  month*,  932.   (No  ferrule  larger  than  %  inch 

Oreo*,  or  He*-  Rout*.— With  or  without  water,  aacb  9&. 
B*iUi*tf  /Vpur. — Brick*,  par  Ihouaand,  6  cants;  stone,  per  parch,  2 
cents. 

WaUr.  Utter  Kale. — Each  thooaand  enbtc  feet,  91.26. 

f«r  a  FUne  of  Water  TVeleo  Htmn  fV  Daw.— From  '^-irjch  ferrule, 
par  annum,  $J<c> ;  frum  '  g-ineh  farrnla,  par  annum,  9316 ;  from  %-lQch 
fitrrnle.  per  annum.  9460;  from  1-Inch  ferrule,  per  annum,  9800.  The 
water- rent  Ibr  meter*  need  for  church  organs  shall  be  amies  id  at  the  rate 
of  from  910  to  925  par  annum,  according  to  capacity,  and  (object  to 
water-rat**  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  engineer. 

The  water-rent*  for  all  charitable  Institution*  at  fifteen  per  oenL  of 
tba  regular  schedule  rates  charged  for  the  us*  of  water. 

The  city  water  department  has  772  miles  of  pipe 
under  ground,  and  supplies  with  water  151,096 
dwellings,  67,011  bath-roomi,  6119  fire-plugs,  and 
has  an  average  daily  pumpage  of  67,647,782  gallons 


The  chief  engineer  of  the  department  for  supplying 


the  city  with  water  reports,  for  the  year  1882,  that  the 
receipts  amounted  to  $1,495,483.59,  and  the  expendi- 
ture* were  $660,958.45. 

The  itemized  table  of  revenue  and  expenditures 
from  annual  and  special  appropriations  and  loans, 
shov 


Total  rerenae  In  twenty-eight 
expenditures,  917,190,  t»6. 

Tba  average  percentage  espendltnrea  on  the  baaia  of 
twenty-eight  years,  1866-8!,  ifxty-elgbt  per  cent 

In  twenty-eight  yean,  1855-8J,  the  quantity  of  watar 
■team  powrr.  one  buii'ir»-d  fc«-l  hi^b.  *  a*  2*7 .010,247,143. 

In  twenty-eight  years,  1856-82,  the  quantity  of  water 
water-power,  one  hundred  rert  high,  was  182,390,608.671. 

In  twenty-eight  years,  1855-82,  cost  to 
94,408<31W.0«. 


In 

by 


In  twenty 
91,S41r]71.lX. 

In  twenty-eight 
96,949.7fl».l2. 

In  twenty-elght 
interest,  9I7.I90^»S. 

In  twenty-eight  year*.  1865-82,  cx 

In  tw.nty-eight  years,  1866-82,  Mat 
plant,  9IAWH6.15. 

In  twanty-alght  yean,  1866-82,  oo*t  of 
Toirs,92,IM4.800.06. 

In 


of  all 


The  following  analysis  of  the  water  taken  from  the 
forebay  of  the  Fairmount  Water- Works,  Feb.  9, 1872, 
is  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson.  The  figures  show  the 
total  amount  of  solid  matter  of  all  kinds  contained  in 
one  United  States  standard  gallon  of  water,  contain- 
ing two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cubic  inches. 

Water  collected  at  the  forebay  of  the  Fairmount 
Water- Works,  Feb.  9,  1872;  no  water  had  flowed 
over  the  dam  for  sixteen  days : 

Grain*  In 
one  gallon. 

Condition  of  the  wimple     Clouded. 

Amount  of  nedimeiit  In  one  gallon  —   l.«2iu. 

Acid  or  alkaline.-  _     Alkaline. 

Scum  on  bulling   None. 

Total  aolld  matter  „   0.2947. 

Tutal  after  Ignition   4.7250. 

Total  organic  matter,  carUmlo  acid,  etc   1  5687 

Ammonia,  free-   0.O008986. 

Ammonia,  albuminoid.   0.004466. 

Nitrogen,  from  nitrate*  and  nitrite*.   0  071900. 

Sewage   0.018600. 

Sulphuric  acid,  free   None. 


Sulphuric  Held,  In  uimbluatlon. 

Chlorine,  free.  

Chlorine,  lu  combination...  

M  it<ne*l*.    

Alumina  and  uxlde*  uf  iron  and  allies. . 
Lime  _  


1. 181170a 
None. 
0.26OM0. 
0  149700. 


Total  solid  matter  in  one  United  State*  gallon  of 
water: 


Analysed  by 
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Surreys  and  Surveyor*.—  The  city  is  divided  into 
twelve  survey  districts,  and  one  surveyor  for  each  dis- 
trict is  elected  by  Councils.  The  twelve  surveyors 
constitute  the  Board  of  Surveyors.  Councils  elect  a 
chief  surveyor  and  engineer,  who  serves  five  years, 
at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
district  surveyors  each  receive  five  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  All  the  public  plans  of  town  lots  are  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Surveys,  subject 
to  public  inspection. 

The  said  Board  of  Surveyors,  under  the  direction  of 
Councils,  have  authority  to  alter  the  lines  and  regu- 
late the  grades  of  any  street  or  streets  which  may 
have  been  laid  out  upon  any  of  the  public  plans,  but 
not  opened,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions. 

The  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  shall,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select  Council,  appoint 
the  following  officers,  viz. :  A  recording  clerk,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  under  his  directions,  to  assist  in  the 
charge  of  the  office,  in  recording  documents,  and  in 
such  business  as  may  be  required  by  said  chief  engi- 
neer and  surveyor.  He  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Surveyors,  and  keep  regular  minutes  of 
their  proceedings.  A  draughtsman,  who  shall  make 
and  copy  such  drafts  and  plans  pertaining  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  as  the  chief  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor may  require;  and  a  rodman,  who  shall  act  as 
messenger,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
said  chief  engineer  and  surveyor. 

The  chief  engineer  shall  have  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  all  surveys  and  regulations  as  author- 
ized by  acts  of  Assembly  and  ordinances  of  the  sev- 
eral districts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  shall 
preside  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Surveyors  at  all 
stated  and  special  meetings  of  the  said  board,  and  be 
entitled  to  vote  upon  all  questions.  He  shall,  as  chief 
engineer  and  surveyor,  sign  all  plans  and  profiles  of 
surveys,  regulations,  bridges,  and  culverts,  when  acted 
on  by  the  said  Board  of  Surveyors.  He  shall  furnish 
the  department  of  highways  with  all  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  laying  out,  grading,  and  regulating  streets 
and  public  ways,  and  for  bridges,  culverts,  location  of 
inlets,  or  other  improvements  to  be  done  under  the 
superintendence  of  said  department,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  said  chief  engineer  and  surveyor. 

The  district  surveyors  shall,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, lay  out  and  survey  the  same,  as  may  be  requi- 
site from  time  to  time,  and  designate  the  proper  lines, 
levels,  and  grades,  as  established  by  the  confirmed 
plan  of  such  district  as  he  may  have  in  charge.  All 
general  plans  for  sewers,  bridges,  or  other  improve- 
ments, to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  engineer  and  surveyor,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Surveyors,  to  be  decided  thereby,  and  no  con- 
tracts for  such  improvements,  whether  of  culverts  or 
bridges,  shall  be  executed  or  work  commenced  until 
the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  shall  certify  that  the 
plans  thereof  have  been  approved  by  said  board;  and 


when  built  or  constructed  by  contract,  no  estimate 
shall  be  paid  without  his  certificate  as  to  its  correct- 


Each  district  surveyor  shall  keep  an  accurate  record, 
in  a  book  provided  by  the  city  for  that  purpose,  of  all 
surveys  and  adjustments  of  party  linea,  and  also  fur- 
nish duplicates  thereof  to  the  chief  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor within  one  month  after  the  same  is  made,  and 
also  such  plans  of  such  parts  of  said  district,  and  in 
such  form,  and  with  such  details  as  said  chief  engi- 
neer shall  from  time  to  time  require  for  official  pur- 
poses ;  and  such  plans,  surveys,  records,  minutes, 
notes,  memoranda,  and  regulations,  whether  in  the 
principal  office  or  in  the  respective  offices  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyors,  are  the  property  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  shall  be  delivered  up  to  their  successors 
in  office  on  the  termination  of  their  official  service. 

The  district  surveyors  and  regulators  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  to  all  surveys  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  other  work,  in  their 
respective  districts,  within  four  working  days  after 
notice  so  to  do. 

No  person  shall  begin  the  foundation  or  erect  any 
building  or  buildings  adjoining  to  or  upon  any  street, 
road,  lane,  court,  or  alley,  or  on  the  line  of  his,  her, 
or  their  neighbors'  ground,  without  first  applying  to 
and  having  the  line  or  lines  thereof  regulated  and 
marked  by  the  surveyor  and  regulator  of  the  district; 
or  shall  deviate  therefrom  by  extending  his,  her,  or 
their  building  or  buildings  beyond  any  or  either  of 
the  lines  or  boundaries  marked  as  aforesaid  (unless 
determined  otherwise  by  appeal). 

The  district  surveyors  shall  be  allowed  to  charge 
and  demand,  in  advance,  the  following  from  the 
owners  of  property  ordering  the  work  to  be  performed, 
or  against  whom  the  same  is  properly  chargeable, 
namely  :  For  surveying  and  regulating  each  lot  of 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  width,  three  dollars. 
Each  lot  of  more  than  twenty  and  not  over  forty  feet 
in  width,  four  dollars.  Each  lot  of  more  than  forty 
and  not  over  sixty  feet  in  width,  five  dollars.  Each 
lot  of  more  than  sixty  and  not  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  width,  six  dollars;  and  for  each  additional  foot  in 
width,  two  cents.  For  measuring  and  making  returns 
of  paving  and  curbing,  two  cents  per  linear  foot  of 
property  on  each  side,  payable  by  contractor.  For 
furnishing  heights  and  stakes  for  resetting  curb, 
seventy-five  feet  continuously  or  under,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents;  for  each  additional  foot,  two  cents. 
For  measuring  and  making  returns  of  repaving  and 
paving  new  intersections,  two  cents  per  square  yard, 
to  be  paid  by  contractor.  And  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  demand  and  receive  from  the  city  corporation  the 
following,  viz.:  For  measuring,  making  drawings, 
and  returns  for  water-pipes,  two  cents  per  linear  foot 
of  property  on  each  side,  inclusive  of  description  for 
liens  for  pipe  laid.  For  gutter  or  grading  stakes,  one 
cent  per  linear  foot.  For  furnishing  heights  and 
stakes  one  hundred  feet  or  less  of  new  curbing,  two 
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dollars  and  fifty  cents;  and  two  cents  per  foot  for 
each  additional  foot.  For  preparing  liens  for  muni- 
cipal claims,  each  (exclusive  of  water-pipe  liens),  one 
dollar.  For  surveys  and  duplicate  sectional  plans 
for  line  regulations,  per  acre,  two  dollars.  For  sur- 
veys and  duplicate  sectional  plana  for  grade  regula- 
tions, per  acre,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  For  dupli- 
cate sectional  plans,  comprising  both  line  and  grade 
regulations,  per  acre,  three  dollars.  For  superin- 
tendence of  branch  culverts  with  lines  and  levels, 
property  plans  and  assessment  bills,  with  certificate 
that  specifications  have  been  complied  with,  per 
linear  foot,  six  cents,  payable  by  contractor. 

The  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  shall  cause  to  be 
made  books  of  plans  of  the  city,  divided  into  sections 
so  far  aa  the  streets  of  the  said  city  are  laid  out,  which 
■ball  show  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  each  prop- 
erty therein,  with  the  city  numbers  thereof,  and  who 
are  the  owners,  with  such  succession  of  blank  columns 
m  will  permit  the  names  of  future  owners  to  be  entered 
therein,  with  the  dates  of  transfer,  and  with  index  for 
recording  such  names  alphabetically. 

To  enable  the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  of  the 
city  to  keep  up  the  said  books  of  plans,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  seller  and  buyer  of  ground  upon  the 
planned  plot  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  make  re-  | 
port  to  him  of  every  conveyance  made,  with  the  pre- 
cise dimensions  and  locality  of  the  premises,  and,  so 
doing,  the  same  shall  be  received  without  charge,  and 
noted  on  the  deed  of  conveyance,  by  the  assistant  of 
the  said  chief  engineer  and  surveyor ;  but  if  said  seller 
and  buyer  shall  both  omit  said  duty,  the  recorder  of 
deeds  of  the  said  county  of  Philadelphia  shall  not 
admit  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  record  in  his  office 
without  charging  fifteen  cents  for  each  lot  described 
therein ;  and  it  shall  then  be  his  duty  to  furnish  the 
proper  description  of  such  lot  or  lots,  with  the  date 
of  conveyance,  and  names  of  grantor  or  grantee, 
within  one  month,  into  the  office  of  the  department 
of  surveys,  under  the  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  each 
omission,  to  be  recovered  as  penalties  for  taking  un- 
lawful fees  are  recovered,  for  the  use  of  the  said  city ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  purchaser  of  houses 
and  lands  at  judicial  sales,  and  of  every  one  to  whom 
an  allotment  in  partition  shall  have  been  made,  and 
of  every  devisee  by  will,  to  make  return  to  the  chief 
engineer  and  surveyor  of  the  purchase  he  has  made, 
or  allotment  he  has  received,  and  of  all  devise*  made 
to  him  by  will,  with  descriptions  as  aforesaid,  which 
the  said  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  shall  receive 
without  charge;  but  if  he  shall  not  have  done  so 
simultaneously  with  the  completion  of  bis  purchase, 
or  on  partition  effected,  or  if  on  probate  of  any  will 
the  devisee  Bhall  not  have  done  bo  as  to  any  houses  or 
lands  in  the  said  city,  purchased,  allotted,  or  devised, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  of 
the  proper  court,  under  whose  authority  such  judg- 
ment or  partition  shall  have  been  made,  and  for  the 
register  of  wills  to  furnish  such  descriptions  as  are 


above  required  of  the  recorder  of  deeds,  so  far  as  the 
wills  to  be  proved  in  his  office  Bhall  enable  him  to  do 
so,  for  the  like  charge,  and  under  the  same  penalty ; 
and  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  and  register  may  make 
such  charge  against  such  purchaser  or  party  taking 
in  partition,  or  devisee,  on  delivery  of  the  deed,  cer- 
tifying proceedings  in  partition,  or  granting  probate 
of  the  will,  and  that  whether  the  same  be  in  trust,  or 
for  any  estate  for  life  only,  or  otherwise,  unless  the 
party  interested  shall  produce  to  him  or  them  the 
certificate  of  the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  that 
such  duty  has  been  performed. 

If  neither  the  seller  or  buyer,  devisee  or  heir,  or 
other  party,  who  has  acquired  title  to  houses  and 
lands  in  the  said  city,  shall  have  furnished  the  de- 
scription of  the  property  sold,  as  aforesaid,  both  he 
who  may  have  parted  with  and  he  who  acquired  title 
shall  be  liable  for  the  taxes  thereafter  assessed  thereon, 
without  right  of  reclamation  or  contribution  therefor, 
either  against  the  other,  and  if  the  lands  or  houses 
sold  be  afterward  sold  for  taxes  thereafter  accruing 
as  a  lien  by  record,  before  said  duty  shall  have  been 
performed,  the  purchaser  shall  acquire  title  as  now  he 
may  by  law  within  the  county  of  Philadelphia;  but 
if  the  said  duty  of  making  the  return,  as  required  by 
this  act,  shall  have  been  discharged  by  the  party  who 
shall  have  acquired  title  before  the  tax  accrued,  as  a 
lien  of  record,  for  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
sold,  the  purchaser  at  the  tax  sale  shall  not  acquire 
the  title  of  Buch  person  who  shall  have  performed 
such  duty,  or  of  his  heirs  or  assigns,  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  made  in  the  name  of  such  owner  after 
the  service  of  process  upon  him. 

The  greater  part  of  Philadelphia  is  laid  out  in 
parallelograms,  with  the  streets  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  making  the  system  of  numbering  houses 
a  simple  one.  The  houses  on  streets  running  east 
and  west  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  beginning  at 
Front  Street,  near  the  Delaware  River.  The  houses 
on  the  south  side  bear  even  numbers,  those  on  the 
north  side  uneven  numbers.  Thus,  on  the  north 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  beginning  at  Sixth  and 
going  west,  the  numbers  are  601,  603.  605,  etc.;  on 
the  south  side  the  numbers  are  600,  602,  604,  etc.  At 
Seventh  Street  the  numbers  in  700  begin,  and  so  each 
successive  street  begins  a  hundred  of  its  own  number. 

Market  Street  is  taken  as  a  dividing-line  between 
north  and  south  for  numbering  houses  on  streets  run- 
ning north  and  south.  The  even  numbers  are  on  the 
west  side  of  these  streets,  the  uneven  numbers  on  the 
east  side.  No.  1  '*  north"  and  No.  1  "  south"  begin 
at  Market  Street.  No.  100  north  begins  at  Arch 
Street,  the  first  principal  street  north  of  Market;  No. 
100  south  begins  at  Chestnut,  the  first  principal  street 
south  of  Market.  The  followiug  are  the  names  of 
the  streets  running  parallel  to  Market  Street,  north 
and  south  thereof.  The  numbers  signify  the  number 
which  is  given  to  the  houses  north  or  south,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  street  to  which  it  is  attached. 
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having  no  numbers  are 
street*  between  the  principal  avenues 


narrow  or  short 


No.  Worth. 

No.  South. 

1  Market. 

rnurt. 

1  Market 
Jayns. 

Commerce. 
Church 
100  Arch. 

Merchant. 
Minor. 
100  Chestnut. 

Cherry. 

Saiwom. 

SOO  Race. 

Library. 

Branch. 

Dock. 

Now. 

200  Walnut. 

300  Vino. 

Locust. 

Wood. 

300  Spruce. 

400  Callowhlll. 

Union. 

Willow. 

400  Pine. 

Noble. 

600  Lombard. 

Margarettn. 

Gasklll. 

600  Buttonwood.  . 

600  South. 

Spring  Garden. 

TOO  Balnbridge. 

•00  Oreen. 

Monroe. 

Mount  Vernon. 

riUwater. 

Wallace. 

German. 

Melon. 

800  Catharine. 

TOO  Fainnount  Avenue. 

Queen. 

Olive. 

000  Christian. 

(00  Brown. 

Marriott. 

ParrUh. 

1000  C«n>enter. 

Ogden. 

1100  Wsshlugton  Are 

BOO  Poplar. 

Ellsworth. 

Laurel. 

1200  Federal. 

Better. 

Marion. 

George. 

1300  Wharton. 

1200  Olrmrd  Avenue. 

1400  Reed. 

Stllee. 

1600  Dlckliuon. 

1300  Thompson. 

Qreeowlch 

Seybert. 

1800  Taaker. 

1400  Master. 

1700  Morris. 

1600  Jefferson. 

Pierce. 

1600  OifoM 

1800  Moore. 

1700  ColorohU  Avenue. 
1800  Montgomery. 

Sigel. 
1900  Mifflin. 

Otis. 
2100  Diamond. 

2100  Snyder. 
2200  Jackson. 
2300  Wolf. 

2200  Susquehanna  Avenue. 

2400  Bltner. 

2300  Dauphin. 

2600  Porter. 

24O0  York. 

2600  Sbunk. 

26oo  Cumberland. 

2700  Oregon  Avenue. 

MOO  Huntingdon. 

2800  Job  neon. 

2700  Lehigh  Avenue. 

2900  Blgler. 

MM  Somerset. 

3000  Pollock. 

29O0  Cambria. 

3100  Packer. 

3000  Indiana. 

3200  Curtln. 

S100  Clearfield. 

The  following  lists  give  the  names  of  the  principal 
city  surveyors  and  regulators  and  assistants  to  date: 

PRINCIPAL  CITY  SURVEYORS.' 

Thomas  Holme,  surveyor-general  .  1*  2  mo.,  1683 

Edward  Peninglon,  surveyor-general  Feb.  20, 1698 

Thomas  Falruiau,  surveyor-general    — ,  1702 

Jacob  Tailor,  rarveyor-geuerel  _  Not.  26, 1708 

Thoma*  Redman,  from  1712  to  1728 

Jacob  Taylor,'  appointed  Aug.  30,  1726 

Beniutiiin  ICastburn,  surveyor-general  -..Aug.  8,1737 

William  Paroone,  anrveyor-trrneral  Aug.  27,  1741 

Nicholas  Scull,  surveyor-geueral  Jan.  14,  1748 

Joseph  Vox,  regulator-  _  Jan.  14, 174* 

John  Lukena,  surveyor-general  April  lo,  1761 

David  Rittenhonee,  appointed  Jan.  26, 1774 

Kdward  lloneall,  appointed  Jan.  26,  1774 

I  Prom  John  III1I  Martin's  "  Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia." 


Joalah  Matlock,  appoto<ed~                    ..-April  15,1782 

Jameo  Pennon,  appointed...  April  15,1782 

Reading  Howell,  appointed    — ,  1804 

Jamea  Pearson,  appointed..    — ,  180S 

William  Stevenson,  appointed    — ,  180» 

William  C.errlgue.,  appointed      — ,  1M1 

Samuel  Haines,  appointed..   Aug.  — ,  1814 

Alpbonan  C.  Ireland,  appointed  Aug.  — ,  1814 

Enoch  Lewis,*  appointed.  _  1827  to  1834 

Kdward  H.  Oill,  appointed...  1834  to  1840 

Samuel  Haines, appointed..  _  ._.Jao.  16,  l»4o 

Samuel  Honevmau  Kneass, appointed  April  28,  1*49 

8|nncer  Boneall, appointed.. ...._„  May  9, 1863 

Strickland  Kneaae,* appointed.  May  29,1866 

I  Llghtfooot  Smedley,  appointed  March  14,  I8T1I 

Assist* XT  Crrr  8tmrrro*a.» 

CVdmowee  of  Deo.  5. 1839. 

I  T.  W.  Chandler,  appointed  Jan.    16, 1840 

>Mel1,  appointed.  July    1 1,  1860 

I  Hudson  Shodaker,  appointed  Sept.     1, 1863 

PRINCIPAL  ASSISTANT  CITY  JCNGINKXRfl. 

OJkx  eroaled  fry  OdlWwer  of  JWy  7,  1870," 

James  B.  McClure,  appointed-.   July     7, 18T0 

J.  Milton  Titlow,  appointed  _  March  1,1874 

Assistant  Cm  Rssimiibj. 


John  D.  Xstabruok,  appointed. 


.Fob.  6, 18T4 
.Aug.  15,1882 


The  department  of  surveys  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  organized  by  ordinance  of  Council*, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  27th  and  00th  sections  of 
the  act  (of  consolidation)  of  Feb.  2,  1864.  The  ordi- 
nance was  sent  to  the  mayor  on  Oct  14, 1864,  and  not 
having  been  returned  to  Councils  within  fifteen  days 
thereafter,  became  a  law. 

On  March  27, 1866,  Councils  in  joint  session  elected 
Strickland  Kneass  chief  engineer  and  surveyor,  to- 
gether with  twelve  district  surveyors  and  regulators, 
viz.: 


7.  Jamas  P. 

8.  William  Reed. 

9.  Henry  A.  Friok. 

10.  Henry  Hal  nee. 

11.  John  H.  Levering. 

12.  Amos  8Ulos,  Jr. 


2.  David  Hudson 

3.  Francis  Llghlfool. 

4.  Joseph  King.  Jr. 

5.  Jssss  Ligbtfoot. 
«. 


These  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Surveyors,  with  the 
chief  engineer  as  president.  These  gentlemen  met 
once,  and  organized  as  a  board  by  electing  Strickland 
Kneass  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  and  president  of 
the  Board  of  Surveyors ;  but  they  never  performed  any 
other  duty,  as  they  were  superseded  by  a  supplement 
to  the  act  (of  consolidation)  of  April  21, 1865,  direct- 
ing that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  8urveys  should 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  twelve  survey  districts 
into  which  the  city  was  divided  by  the  supplement, 
one  person  to  be  elected  in  each  district,  to  serve  for 
five  years,  "  who  shall  have  had  five  years'  exr. 
and  skill  in  his  profession."  The  supplement 
directed  that  the  board  should  be  organized  by  the 
election  of  the  chief  engineer  as  president. 

The  said  district  surveyors  were  duly  elected  on  May 


>  Pies  Howell.  «  Chief  engineer  and  ou 

>  The  act  of  Feb.  2, 1SA4,  abolished  this  position. 
•  Resigned  Doe.  31,  1881. 
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1, 1855,  and  the  board  organized  by  electing  8trickland 
KneaM  chief  engineer  and  surveyor.  (Journal  of  Se- 
lect Councils,  May  7,  1855.) 

Strickland  KneaM,1  late  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  29, 1821,  his  father  being  William 
Kneass,  who  for  many  years  was  engraver  for  the 
United  States  Mint.  His  school  education  was  ob- 
tained chiefly  at  the  classical  academy  of  James  P. 
E«py,  and  at  an  early  age  he  adopted  civil  engineer-  j 
ing  as  a  profession.  Mr.  Kneaas  derived  most  of  his  i 
practical  training  from  his  services  upon  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  Canal  and  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington  Railroad,  which  were  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  his  eldest  brother,  Samuel  H. 
Kneass,  as  chief  engineer.  On  the  completion  of  the 
latter  road  he  became  a  student  in  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
graduated  in  1839  as  civil  engineer,  taking  the  high- 
est honor.  He  was  soon  after  made  assistant  engineer 
and  topographer  on  the  State  survey  for  a  railway 
between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  which  enterprise 
was  rather  ahead  of  the  times  and  failed  of  accom- 
plishment. He  then  became  draughtsman  in  the 
Naval  Bureau  of  Engineering,  at  Washington,  and 
was  afterward  employed  by  the  British  Commission 
in  preparing  the  maps  of  the  northeast  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  provinces;  and, 
subsequently,  by  the  Federal  government,  on  the  gen- 
eral map  of  the  boundary  survey.  In  1847  he  was 
selected,  by  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  chief  engineer,  as 
one  of  his  assistants  in  the  explorations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  afterward  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  principal  assistant  engineer,  and  designed  the  first 
shops  and  engine-house  erected  by  the  company  at 
Altoona.  In  this  part  of  his  career  the  powers  of 
Mr.  Kneass  were  severely  tasked,  as  the  construction 
of  the  road  from  Altoona  to  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  engineering  feats 
of  the  day.  In  1853  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  associate  engineer  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, where  he  remained  two  yean*,  leaving,  in  1855,  to 
accept  the  office  of  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  of 
the  newly-consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia.  To  that 
position  he  was  re-elected  three  times,  each  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  He  here  organized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Registry  Bureau,  and  their 
development  under  his  direction  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  results  attained  in  the  city. 
Under  his  surveys  the  entire  drainage  system  of  the 
city  was  provided  for,  resulting  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  sewers  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  Cohock- 
sink  Creek,  on  the  northeastern,  and  of  Mill  Creek, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  Of  the  various 
bridges  that  span  the  Schuylkill,  those  at  Callowhill 
Street  and  Chestnut  Street  are  from  his  designs.  He 


>  Contributed  by  X.  W.  Leexli. 


waa  one  of  the  first  to  encourage  the  project  of 
city  passenger  railways,  and  was  chief  engineer  of 
many  of  these  companies.  In  1862,  during  Lee's 
invasion,  he  waa  dispatched  into  the  interior,  and 
during  his  absence  made  an  extended  survey  of  the 
Su.tquehanna  River  from  Duncan's  Island  to  Havre 
de  Grace.  He  also  assisted  Professor  Bache  in  pre- 
paring topographical  maps  of  the  surroundings  of 
Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  forts  and 
other  devices  for  protecting  the  city  from  invasion. 
Mr.  Kneaas  resigned  the  office  of  chief  engineer  and 
surveyor  on  March  6,  1872,  to  accept  the  position  of 
assistant  to  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  that  gentleman,  and  Councils  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions,  as  did  also  the  Board  of  Surveys 
and  South  Street  Bridge  and  Park  Commissions, 
referring  in  complimentary  terms  to  the  character  of 
his  service  while  in  public  office.  As  an  officer  of  the 
main  line  he  soon  became  identified  with  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  in  February,  1880,  became 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Rail- 
road Company,  of  the  Trenton  Railroad  Company, 
of  the  Columbia  and  Port  Deposit  and  Western 
Railroad  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  line  ;  also  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Association  in  1878, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  it  up  to  its 
present  state  of  usefulness.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, and  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  was  past  president  of  the  Engineers'  Club 
of  Philadelphia.  He  filled  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  twenty  minutes 
after  five  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  14,  1884, 
from  heart-disease,  after  an  illness  of  four  months. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Kneass  was  married  to  Margaretta 
Sybilla,  granddaughter  of  Judge  George  Bryan,  of 
the  8upreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  who  survives 
her  husband.  Mr.  Kneass  also  left  five  children,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

DISTRICT  8UHVKYOR8  AND  KKOULATOttS.' 

1.  Thome*  Daly,  elected  ...M«j      1,  1*66 

2.  Cberles  8  Clow  •  elected  May       1,  1866 

5.  Spenoer  BonealL,  elected  -May  1,  1*66 

4.  Anna  Ml  In,  Jr.,  elected  May  1, 1866 

6.  Joaeuh  U.  »tddall,  elected  Mny  1,  1866 

o.  June*  P.  Da»i*,»  elected  May  1,  1866 

7.  Henry  Hal  use.  elected  May  1,  ISM 

8.  Joeeph  8.  Slddall.  elected  May  1, 1*56 

9.  Jeeae  Lightfoot,  elected  -..May  1,  1*46 

10.  Isaac  KbitUcroaa,  elected  -May       1,  1B66 

11.  Char  lee  H.  Fox,  elected  May  1,186* 

IK.  Jamea  Miller,  elected  _  May  1,1866 

11.  Samuel  L.  Smedley,'  elected  May  17,186* 

4.  Edward  D.  Bo  bene,"  elected  May      7, 1M0 

3.  V.  Hudson  Shedaker.*  elected  -.May      7,  I  MO 

12.  William  H.  Jones/  elected  May      7,  1*60 

6.  John  F.  Wolf,  elected  May  7,1860 


'  Present  member*  are  Indicated  thus,  *. 

*  Jamr.  P.  Paris  died  Not.  26, 1879,  aspd  eixty-nlas. 

*  Pice  Fox,  resigned. 
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8.  Ju>N  Kelly,  elected  „  May  7, 1M0 

8.  John  II.  Uverinc.*1  elected  -..Oct.  10,  IMS 

7.  WtllUu  Albertaon.*  elected  „  .Oct.  10,  IMS 

1 .  Thonua  Del;  (2d),»  elected  ...May  24,  IMS 

13.  Joe-|>b  lllbberd,**  elected  „  April  20,  IMS 

10.  Iaaac  E.  Sh.llcroea,*  elected  Jen.  I,  1871 

11.  Own.  W.  H«ncnck,«  appointed  March  14.  1ITT2 

6.  Andrew  French,**  appointed-  „  March  18, 1874 

1.  William  C.  Cranmer,*  elected  Mot.  18. 1876 

11.  Joeepii  Johneon,*  elected  -  -  Jan.  1, 1878 

6.  Joeeph  Mercnr,"  elected  ....   Dec.  3, 18T9 

9.  Henry  A.  Mailman,**  elected......  Feb.  17, 1M0 

10.  George  8.  Webeter,»»  appointed  April  18,1880 

Rsooaemo  Cuu  aid  SacarraaT  or  ths  Board  or  SuaviTa. 
George  Btnrsia,  appointed  -  -..March  31.  IMS. 

Table  of  Distance!  in  Philadelphia.— Strickland 
Kneasa,  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  of  the  city,  pre- 
pared the  following  useful  table  showing  the  length 
of  the  squares,  the  width  of  the  streets,  the  distances 
to  and  from  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  order 
in  which  the  house  numbers  run.  The  distances  east 
and  west  are  measured  along  the  south  side  of  Market 
Street,  and  the  distances  north  and  south  are  measured 
along  the  west  Bide  of  Broad  Street.  The  flret  column 
Bhows  at  what  street  the  numbers  begin  for  each 
100 ;  thus,  No.  520,  south  of  Market,  will  be  found 
between  Lombard  and  South  Streets;  No.  1329  be- 
tween Wharton  and  Reed  Streets;  No.  723,  north  of 
Market,  between  Fuirmount  Avenue  and  Brown  Street, 
and  No.  1520  between  Jefferson  and  Oxford  Streets. 
On  the  streets  running  east  and  west  the  names 
themselves  indicate  where  the  numbers  begin.  The 
third  column  shows  the  width  of  the  streets,  the  fourth 
the  length  of  the  squares  or  blocks,  and  the  fifth  the 
aggregate  distance.  As  5280  feet  make  one  statute 
mile,  this  last  column  will  enable  any  one  to  compute 
the  distance  from  point  to  point  along  Market  Street 
and  Broad  Street,  and  these  distances  will  approxi- 
mate to  the  actual  distances  on  most  of  the  parallel 
streets.  Thus,  going  south  from  Market  Street,  the 
distance  from  the  south  side  of  Market  to  the  south 
side  of  Washington  Avenue  is  one  mile  and  71  feet 
11  inches  over;  from  the  south  side  of  Market, going 
north,  it  is  one  mile  to  the  south  Bide  of  Fairmount 
Avenue,  and  109  feet  10  inches  over.  Going  west 
from  the  Delaware,  it  is  one  mile  to  the  east  line  of 
Twelfth  Street,  and  18  feet  5  inches  over;  it  is  two 
miles  and  362  feet  5  inches  to  the  Schuylkill  River, 
nearly  three  miles  to  Thirty-sixth  Street,  nearly  four 
miles  to  Forty-seventh  Street,  and  a  little  over  five 
miles  to  Fifty-seventh  Street.  These  are  illustrations 
only;  other  distances  can  be  computed  in  the  same 
way. 


Delaware  A 

Delaware  A 
Water  Streel 


■  Flee  Kelly. 
»  By  the  board,  in  place  of  hi.  docoaeed 
»  The  act  of  Aeermbly  of  April  13, 
» It  a  eurvey  di.trlct,  which 
rr*»yor,   M  r. 
tinned,  by  election,  il.ice. 
«  In  place  of 

•  Fk*  Sn.edle 

•  Fice  Wolf. 
I  Fw  DavU, 

•  In  place  of  Mg-blfoot,  who  declined. 

•  In  place  of  leaac  K  Shallcrcaa,  reelgoed. 


tof 


Water  Street  to  Front  Street  

100  Front  Street....  

Front  Street  to  Second  Street  

2O0  Second  Street  

Second  Street  to  Third  Street  

30j  Third  Street  

Third  Streel  to 

400  Fourth  Street  _  

Fourth  Street  to  Fifth  Street.  

600  Fifth  Street  _  

Fifth  Street  to  Sixth  Street  

flOO  Sixth  Street  „  

Sixth  Street  to  Heteulh  Street.  

to  El'e'h' ih"  Street .'.'"" 

800  Eighth  Street  

Eighth  Street  to  Ninth  Street  

900  Ninth  Street  

Niulh  Street  to  Tenth  Street  

10OU  Tenth  Street  _  ._  

Tenth  Street  to  Eleventh  Street  

1100  Eleventh  Street  

Eleventh  Street  to  Twelfth  Street... 

1200  Twelfth  Street.  

Twerilh  Street  to  Thirteenth  Street. 

1300  ThirteenUi  Street.  „.. 

Thirteenth  Street  to  Broad  Street... 

1400  Broad  Street  _  

Broad  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street  

1500  Fifteenth  Street.    

I    Fifteenth  Street  to  Sixteenth  Sueel.. 
1400  8 


Sixteenth  Street  to 
1700  Seventeenth  Street  ... 

Seventeenth  Sti 
1800  Eighteenth  Street 

Eighteenth  Street  to  Nineteenth  Street. 

1900  Nineleeuth  Street.  

Nineteenth  Street  to  Twentieth  Street ... 

2000  Twentieth  Street   

TwenUrlh  Street  to  Twenty-Brat  Street.. 

2100  Twenty-flret  Street  _ 

Twenty-Brat  Street  to  Twenty-eecond  St. 

laot)  Tw en ty-eecoud  Street    

Twenty-eocund  St.  to  Twenty-third  St ... 

230<y  Twenty -third  Street   

Twenty-third  Street  to  River  Schuylkill 

River  Schuylkill   „  

River  Schuylkill  to  Thirtieth  Street.. 


3000 

Thirtieth  Street  to 
3100  Thirty-flrat  Street 

Thirty-flret  Street  to 
3200  Thirty -eecond  Street  

Thlrty-eecood  Street  to  Thirty-third  St. 
3300  Thirty-third  Street  

Thirty  third  Street  to  Thirty-fourth  St_. 
3K»  Thirty-fourth  Street  

Thirty-',. urth  Street  to  Thirty-nixth  St.. 
36m  Tblrty-eixth  Street"  

Thirty-eixth  Slrvetto  Tblrty-eeventb  St. 
3700  Thtrty-eeventb  Street  _ 

Tblrty-eeventb  St.  to  Thirty-eighth  St... 
3800  Thirty-eighth  Street.  

Thirty-eighth  Street  to  Tbirty-ointh  St- 
3UOU  Thirty-ninth  Street. ...  „   

Tblrty-nluth  Street  to  Fortieth  Street 
4000  Fortieth 


Fortieth  Street  to  Forty-Brat  Street.. 

4100  Forty-tint  Street  

Fortr-Brel  Street  t 
4200  Fortyeeoond  Street.. 

Forty-eecoiid  Street  to  Forty-third  St. 

Forty-third  Streel  „  

Forty-third  Street  to  Forty-fourth  St.  

Forty-fourth  Street. 

Forty-fourth  Street  to  Fnrty-Brth  Street 

Forty-flfth  Street  .....  ..  _ 

Foily-flfth  Street  to  Forty-elxth  Street. 

4600  Forty-eixth  Street  

1    Forty-eixth  Street  to  Forty-eeveuth  St..  I 

4700  Forty-eeventh  Street  

Forty..eventh  Street  to  Forty-eighth  SL 
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10  The  omleelon  of  Thlrty-Bfth  Street  la  not  accidental.  In 
quet.ee  of  peculiar  territorial  condition*  in  Weat  Philadelphia  aooth  of 
Market  Street,  no  Mreet  ruiu  t 
alxth. 
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•  of  Streets,  etc. 
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♦800:  Forty-eighth  Street  

I  Forty-eighth  Street  to  Forty-ninth  St.. 
4900  Forty-ulnth  Street  

I    Forty.nlnlh  Street  to  Fiftieth 
iOO  .Fiftieth  Street 


Fiftieth  Street  to  Fifty  first  Street  

5100  Fift y -first  Street  

Ftflj-Br»t  Street  to  Fifty-second  Street  , 

5800  Fifty -second  Street  ...  

Fifty-second  5tr*et  to  Fifty-third  Slr.-rt 

Saw>  Fifty-third  Street    

Flftv-thlrd  Street  to  Fifty-fourth  Street. 

MHO  Fifty-fourth  Street  

Fifty-fourth  street  to  Fifty. fifth  Strr«t. 

V«T0  Fiftynflh  Street  

Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Fifty-sixth  Slwi... 

5600  Fifty-sixth  Street  

'    Fifty-sixth  Street  tu  rlfty-eeventh  St  ... 

5700  nity  seventh  5lwl  

Fifty-seventh  Street  to  Fifty-eighth  St. 
S80O  Fifty-eighth  Street 


Fifty -eighth  Street  to  riltjr-otntti  St. 
&W  Fifty-ninth  dlrwt  


Fiity-nlnlh  Street  to  Sixtieth  Street. ...  . 

«X0  Sixtieth  Street  

Sixtieth  Street  to  Sixty-tint  Street  

61CO  Sixty  flr-t  Hlwl   | 

Slxti-flrst  Street  to  Silty -second  SiMt 

•300  Sixty -second  Street    

Sixty-second  Street  to  Sixty-third  st  

6300  Sixty-third  Street  

Market  Street  

Market  Street  u>  Arch  Street  

100  Arch  Street  

Arch  Street  to  K»ce  street  

•00  Bass  Street  .............  

Rare  Street  to  Vine  Street  

J0O  Vine  Street  _  

Vine  Street  to  (allowlilll  Street  

400|Callowhill  Street   

Oallowhill  Street  to  rennejlvaui..  Ave... 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  

Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Hamilton  St.... 

Hamilton  Street  ............  

Hamilton  Street  to  Buttonwood  Street... 

Uf>  Buttonwood  Street  , 

Buttoowood  Street  to  Spring  Garden  St. 

Spring  Garden  Street  

Spring  Garden  Street  to  Green  Street.. 

6O0  Green  Street  

Green  Street  to  Mount  Vernon  Street.. 

Mouut  Vernon  Street  _ 

Mount  Vernon  Street  to  Wallace  Street 

Wallace  Street    

Wallace  Street  to  Fairmount  Avenue  ... 
700  Fair  mount  At. 


In. 

wi    tlJM 

  *t*<  21,983 

(K>    22,043 

eo    ■ii.ttu 

  V»l  23.1(11 

00    23.163 

  >.»l  23.WH 

00    23,723 

...  Mm  24.223 

00    24.2*1 

  4MJ  24  733 

60    24.793 

  57*  2S.:Mi7 

811    2\447 

  5<»)  2VH7 

tin    2<i.<»i7 

.....  4*0  26,487 

so    2'vvn 

.....  4""  27,047 

60    27,107 

  M"i  27.6H7 

CO    27.6*17 

...  M«»  28,187 

fill   2*.227 

  Son  28,727 

OO    28.787 

  M«>  29,2*7 

CO    29.147 

  60o  29,847 

10"    29,947 


Falrmouot  Avenue  to  Brown  Stieet   

M0  Brown  Street  _] 

Bn»wn  Street  to  Parn.h  Street  

Parriab  Street.  

Parriah  Street  to  Poplar  Street..   

900  Poplar  Street  —„_„  

Poplar  Street  toGirard  Avenue  

1200  Olrard  Avenue'  

Girard  Avenue  to  Tbompaou  Street  

1300  Thompson  Street  

Tliompeon  Street  to  Master  Strwl  

1*00  Master  Street. 

Maeter  Street  to 

IVXI  Jefferaoo  Street  

Jefferson  Street  to  Oxford  Street..  

1S0O  Oxford  Street  _  „..„ 

i  _  Oxford  Street  to  Columbia  Avenue  

i  Avenue  to  Montgomery  St.... 


1  By  thia  arrangement  Ntimben  HMO  and  upwarle,  and  U00  and  u)^ 
warda,  aeem  to  be  excluded.  Thta  la  tbe  caae  on  Broad  Street,  which 
Poplar  Street  atrikee  after  running  from  the  Delaware  considerably  to  tbe 
in. teed  of  directly  weat.  At  the  Delaware  Poplar  Street  I., 
ely  .peaking,  but  a  .hort  dUUnce  alov.  Brown  Street.  But 
:r*et  Poplar  la  bat  a  HtUa  dlitance  .onth  of  Glrard  Avenue. 
In  other  words,  the  distance  from  Poplar  Street  U>  Glrard  Avenue  on 
Front  Street  ia  much  greater  than  upon  Broad  Street.  On  Front  Street 
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C,d  (VI  11 

Jl 

- 

7.IC11  1 

7.111  1 

S7S 

7.WJ  1 

"Ml 

7.73»  1 

fit 

H.1S7  1 

3 

8,207  1 

♦si' 

- 

H.6(12  3 

475 

8.712  n 
9,1  n7  3 

Ml 

fl.247  3 

4M 

9.7L1  3 

»,7(>1  :i 

Mn' 

10,271  3 

a  9 


feet.  feet.  In.    feet.  In. 


l»Oii  Montgomery  Street  

Montgomery  Street  to  Berks  Street  

1900  Berk.  Stniet  „  

Berks  Street  to  Norrl.  Street  

2000  Norri.  Strr-et  

Nurrli  Stieet  to  Dlsnioud  Street   

2100  Diamond  Street  

Dismond  Street  to  Susquehanna  Ave  

2200  Sui.|neli«i.ii»  Atenne  

Suwjuehanna  Avenue  to  Dauphin  St  

23O0  Dauphin  Street  

Dauphin  Street  to  York  Street.  

2*00  York  Street  

York  Street  to  Cumberland  Street  

251*1  Cumberland  Street  

Cumberland  Street  to  Huntingdon  Street 
2flfKl  Huntingdon  Street.    

Huntingdon  Street  to  Lrblgb  Aveuue... 
2700  Lehigh  Aveuue  

I^high  Avenue  to  Somerset  Street.  

2S00  Somer»et  Street  „  

Somerset  Street  to  Cambria  Street  

2900  Cambria  Street   

Cambria  Street  to  Indiana  Street  

3000  Indiana  Street  

Indiana  Street  to  Clearfield  Street.  

3100  Clearfield  Street  

Clearfield  Street  to  Alleghany  Avenue... 
3200  Alleghany  Avenue  

Alleghany  Ave.  to  W 
3300  Westmoreland  Street.. 

Westmoreland  Street  to  Ontario  Street 
3400  Ontario  Street  -  

Ontario  Street  U>  Tioga  Street  

3.VW  Tioga  Street  „  

Tioga  Stn-et  to  Venango  Street,  

3M'0  Venango  Street  

Venango  Street  to  Krle  Avenue  

3700  Erie  Avenue  

Meojur-mraui  toulk  from  Marb-i  Sto-sei  oa 
•rot  ,id4  of  ~ 

Market  Street  to  CheMnnl  Street  

loO  CliHiinut  Street  

Chestnut  Street  to  Walnut  Street.  

200  Walnut  i 


so 

as... 

SO 
'.Mi 


50 

"iii 


50 


Mi 

SO 


.Mi 


so 


10,321 

;'• 

j00 

10^21 

! 

 ** 

10,1*71 

.1 

MM» 

1 1 .37 1 

' 

11,421 

-'! 

.'►0U 

1 1 .92 1 

1 

1 1,971 

: 

530 

l2,%Ol 

3 

12^1(11 

1 

O.WJ 

.  ;.o»ji 

3 

13.141 

.1 

13.041 

.  i 

I3,li9l 

li 

tiy. 

14.1'Jl 

3 

14.-41 

3 

.<I0 

14,741 

'A 

14,791 

;■; 

WO 

l.\3ll 

3 

......... 

is;isi 

i 

S2il 

1S.91 1 

:i 

15,S«1 

:t 

500 

IK.461 

'-' 

10,511 

500 

17.011 

3 

17.0VI 

3 

M.I 

17>1 

3 

17,611 

3 

50» 

18,111 

1 

1x^31 

.; 

,:.;..' ' 

lx.731 

i 

1 

i 

ioo" 

19.281 

i 

19,331 

: 

500 

19,831 

3 

19,8*1 

3 

son 

2or3fl 

:i 

20,411 

n 

M.'i'  " 

2".i«l 

21,051 

3 

Ml 


Walnut  Street  to  Locu.t  Street,  

Locust  Street  

Locust  Street  to  Spruce  Street  

300  Spruce  Street   

Spruce  Street  to  Pine  Street  

400  Pine  Street  

Pine  Street  to  Lombard  Street  

6i«i  Lombard  Street  

Lomtard  Street  to  South  Street  

»«)  South  Street  

South  Street  to  Balnbridge  Street  

700  Balnbridge  Street  

lialnl.ridge  Street  to  Flttwater  Street.... 

Fltiwater  Street  

Kilt »«ter  Street  to  Cathnrine  Street  

8l">  Catharine  Street  

(atliarine  Street  to  Chrinlan  Street  

900  Christian  Street  ^  

Cliriatian  Street  to  Carpenter  Street  

Woo  Carpenter  Street 

Carpenter  Street  to  Washington  Avenue 

]|oo  Washington  Avenue  

Washington  Avenue  to  Ellsworth  Street 

Ell.wortb  Street  

Klliworth  Street  to  Federal  Street 

1200  Federal  Street    

Federal  Street  to  Wharton  Street 

1300 

Wharton  Street  to 
14ii0  Ueed  Street-  

Reed  Street  to  Dirki 
lSoo  Dickinson  Street  ... 

Dickinson  Street  to  Tasker  Street  

KKjo  Taaker  Street  

Timker  Street  to  Morris  Street  

17oo  Morris  Street  „  ™. 

Morris  Street  to  Monre  Street..-  

laoo  Moore  Street  

Moore  Street  to  Mifflin  Street  

1900  Mifflin  Street 


SO 


the  numbers  run  over  1 100,  but  on 
■bort,  tbsy  cannot  do  ao. 
112 


Mifflin  Street  to  McKean  Stroet  

20O0  McKean  Street..  > 

McKean  Street  to  Snyder  Avenue  

S100  Snyder  Avenue  

Snyder  Avenue  to  Jackson  Street  

2200  Jackson  Street  

I    Jackson  Btreet  to  Wolf  Street  


so 
io 


so 


Ml 


So 


SO 
H»i 

Ml 

'  SO 



AO 

io 

"io 


50 


"75 


484 

534 

1,044 

1,094 

370 

1.464 

1.514 

" 

1.914 

1.9«4 

473"" 

2,4Ct7 

2,4*7 

282 

2,768 

2^19 

•H2~" 

3.141 

2.' 

3.192 
3,4«2 

3/.12 

:.'.;' 

3,81  a 

3,860 

322  "  "' 

4,191 

22S  3 

4^41 

*,4fM 

I! 

4,531 

■J 

290  S 

4,(C(2 

8 

4,881 

S 

370  3 

5^51 

11 

6,351 

11 

335  10 

5,6*7 

9 

5,737 

'J 

iiti'V 

R.074 

I 

6,124 

1 

524  '♦ 

6.848 

r> 

6,698 

s 

400 

7.098 

- 

7.14H 

5 

4.  7m  ' 

7,M8 

7.598 

6 

VlMl" 

7,998 

r. 

8,048 

•> 

400*  " 

8,448 

: 

8,498 

r. 

400 

8.R98 

MUM. 

8.948 

s 

400 

9,348 

9,198 

|.«'.i"" 

9,798 

■  ■  ■  ■  

387  15 

9,848 

10,235  11 

*  mmw 

W^lO  11 

3S7  6 

In  IWN 

'. 

10,758 

s 

*»""* 

11,158 

s 
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^  of  •Streets,  *tc. 


.1 


J* 


"»>:> 
2400 


SI 

H5 


feet.  In. 


>  W  .If  Streel   

Wolf  Street  to  Rltner  Street-  

Rltner  Street-  

Rltner  Street  to  Porter  Street.... 

I  Porter  Street-  

Porter  Street  to  Shutik  Strert  

2800  Stuink  Street  

Shuuk  Street  to  Oregon  Avenue  

2700  Oregon  Avenue.-  

I    Oregon  Avenue  to  Johnson  Street.... 

2800  Johnson  Street  

Johnson  Street  to  Blgler  Street  

2900  Digler  Street.. 

Ulgler  Street  to  Pollock  Street. 
9000  Pollock  Street. 

rollock  Street  to  Pucker  Street. 


r,, 

11,21* 

s 

400 

lt.Gl* 

A 

H.r.TH 

5 

400 

12,<r7K 

•..1 

12.138 

*! 

4>»l 

12.538 

6 

t*> 

12,598 

6 

4<X) 

6 

1 1,118 

r> 

4i* 

6  i 

v 

13.678 

5  1 

4,'ni  "' 

13.978 

5 

fill 

14.038 

6 

400 

14.43* 

5 

0 

14.498 

r. 

14.898 

ft 

14. MS 

6 

40,"" 

15,358 

&  1 

60 

  « •- 

15,418 

ft 

..  I 

AREA  OK  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Area  In      Are*  In 

Acre*. 


FJret  

Second  ■ 
Third... 


...  .....••< 


 -  .-.••••».•. 


Sixth  

Seventh .... 

Eighth  

Ninth  , 

Tenth  

Eleventh... 

Twellth  

Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 

Fifteenth  

Sixteenth  

Seventeenth... 
Elghleeutli.... 

Nineteenth  

Twentieth... 

Twenty-Brit  

Twenlyeeonnd  

Twenly-lblnl  _  

Twenty-fourth  

Twetitj-flfih  

Twenty-lxlh.... 
Twentt -seventh. 
Twenth-elghlh.. 
Twenlt  -ninth... 

Thirtieth  

Tblrty-ftrit  


122 
147 

V* 
206 
281 
270 
256 
230 
135 
124 
164 
152 
671 
ISO 
Ml 
41li 
447 
4«l 
4.560 
U..VJ3 
27.3.19 
6.224 

6.K3U 

4,7f.H 
7.475 
4,ii*".') 

'.Km 

45fi 


Oo.rge's  Hill  (direct i   3'.£ 

George's  ■  1 1 1 1  i.rti  Belmont)   41.. 


Helm  >t.t  (din-  tl  . 

u    •'    IMmoiit  irhi  George's  Hill!  

••    "    F"IU  Blhlgc  Irw  Weet  Park)  

"    "    Wissahhkon  Pike  (ri«  \V»t  Park) 


4-; 


To  Llveve,',  Mill*  

"   Valley  Oreen  


Mil™. 

 a 

  4 

 4 

..  .5 


Falls  Bridge  to  the  terminus  of  the  Wissahickon 
drive,  is  twelve  and  a  quarter  miles,  five  miles  of 
which  are  on  the  direct  road  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Wissahickon. 


HEIGHT  OF  SEVERAL  STEEPLES.  TOWERS.  HOMES,  ETC.,  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Height  Id  feet. 
WmI  Spruce  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Sprue*  aud 

Seventeenth  Streets   Steeple  24* 

Masonic  Temple,  Broad  «ud  Filbert  Streets   Tower  24n 

St.  Peter's  Roman  Cuthollc  Church,  Filth  and  (J Irani 

Avenue   Steeple  235 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Broad  and  An  h 
Sr.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Locust,  west  of  Sixteenth. 
North  Urond  Street  Preehyterlari  (  hutch,  Broad  aud  Green 

First  Baptist  Church,  Broad  and  Arch  

St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  Spring  Garden,  above  Thir- 
teenth ..  — • 

St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church.  Tliinl  and  Pine 


5.509 
.442 
.191 

.22» 
J2I 
J21 
.4:» 

.435 
.400 
.359 
.210 
.19.5 
.259 
-  IT 
1.049 
.2*1 
.251 

.734 
7.129 
1"  114 
4271(1 
9.725 
M.359 
7.481 
ll.f.Sii 
6.113 
1  4i  mi 
..'.19 
.713 


Total., 

Distances  to  Various  Points  in  the  Park.— The 

distances  measured  below  ure  understood  to  be  along 
the  main  drive.  There  are  numerous  by-paths  and 
short  cuts  by  which  pedestrians  may  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, except  along  the  Wissahickon. 

From  the  Green  Street  gate- 
Miles. 

To  the  east  end  of  C.lrard  Avenue  bridge   1 

entrance,,   1*^ 

  3 


The  distances  along  the  Wissahickon  areas  follows: 

I  the  mouth  of  the  Wiasahkkon— 


"  Thorp'*  Mill  Lane  

The  total  distance  along  the  drive  from  the  Green 
Street  gate,  through  the  Western  Park  and  over  the 


2i£S 
2W-7 
2J2 
225 

225 
21* 
21* 


Cathedral,  Roman  Catholic,  Eighteenth,  above 

TaWrnacle  BaplUt  Chun  h,  chestnut,  aU.v-  Eighteenth..  Steeple  212 
Alexander  Presbyterian  Church,  Ninetoeulh  and  Or 
Annunciation  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Tenth  and 
i  n  »<>n 


irist  Church  (Episcopal).  Second,  above 
.  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 


Market  

Fourth,  below 


200 

200 
1*8 

lsK 

lSe 
lw> 


17" 

170 

115 

170 
17U 

  Tower  16C 


Christ 
St. 

line 

Fourth  Baptist  Church,  corner  Fifth  and  Buttonwood  

Zion  Lutheran  Church,  Franklin,  above  Race.-  

Oxford  Presbyterian  Church,  Broad  and  Oxford  ..  

SuCleroeuC.  Episcopal  Church,  Tweulietli  and  Cherry, 

taken  down  in  1SC9  -  

West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Eighteenth  aud 

Arch  

West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Eighteenth  aud 

Arch.....  

West  Philadelphia  Baptist  Church,  Thirtieth  and  Chest- 
nut -  ................ 

Nativity  Episcopal  Church,  Tenth  and  Mount  Vernon  

Beck'.  Shot  Manufactory.  Arch,  near  Schuylkill,  built  In 
1MW,  torn  ilowu  in  1&34. 

Firth  Presbyterian  Church,  Arvh,  above  Tenth   Steeple  165 

St.  John's  I iermau  LntherauChuich,  Fifteenth  and  Ogden       "  1« 

Slate-House,  Chestnut,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth   "  1«0 

Staie-tlousc,  built  1741,  torn  dowu  1778  „   "  IV) 

State-House.,  rruiu  177S  to  lK2s  Tower  and  Spire  C» 

A  •sumption  (  R"iuau  Catholic),  Spring  Ganlen.  near  Twelfth  Sptrea  100 
Bereau  UaplUl Cliiirch, Cheatimt  Street,  We«t  Ptiiladelphia..  spire  160 

Fiuh  BaptUt  Cliurtli,  Spring  (lanlen  and  Eighteenth   "  156 

Holy  Trlnltv  Kpiecopal  Church,  Nineteenth  and  Walnut  ..  Tower  150 

First  Pre.byletian  Cliurvh,  Chelteu  Av.  e,  Germantown..  Spire  150 

Masonic  Hall.  Chestnut  Street,  burnt  down  I»I9   Steeple  150 

Si.  Joachim'.  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Fiaiikfonl,  taken 

down  in  IS73    a    14  ISO 

Sparks'Shot  ManufaetoiT,  Carpenter  SHeet.  Sulhwark.  Tower  145 
Juyne's  Building.  Chestuut  Stieet  below  Third,  burned 

March  4,  1-<7I   "  144 

St.  Marv'«  ProtesUnl  Epl*'o|»l  Church.  Weel  Philadelphia      "  140 

Sland.Pii'e.  Weat  Phlliuielplna  Water- Works    135 

Ch«n»t«er  or  Commerce.  Seroud,  »N.ve  Walnut   Ob»ervatory  134-9 

St.  Hoiiilnic'.  i  Roman  Catholic!  Chun  Ii,  Holmesburg'  ....  Steeple  132 

First  Baptist  Church.  Price  Street,  C.  rmaiiU.wii   "  125 

R.,def  Shalom  Svnagfigue,  Ilroad  and  Mount  Vernon   "  lil 

First  Congregational  Church,  corner  Fraukford  road  aud 

Columbia  Avenue   120 

PeniiMlvanla  Hospital  for  the  I„«„e,  Me,l,-  |ie,»rtment. ...  Dome  119 
Gellnemane  Bapll.t  Chinch,  corner  Klghleeiith  nud  Co- 
lumbia Avenue   ■  Tower  1M 

Masonic  Hall.  Chestnut  Street     "  112 

Emmanuel  Kpiacopal  Church,  H"lm.-sl  iirg.   Steeple  112 

St.  -Milliners  Roman  Catholic  Church,  8»-cond,  l*low 

Jeffer<M>n  —         *  HO 

St.  Vincent  <ie  Paul  Roman  CrUhollr  Sem'uary,  Chelten 

Avenue,  near  Chew  Street,  Uermantomt   Belfry  110 

Girard  College     Pediment  97 

Si  John'*  'irplian  Anvlum  •  Roman  Catholic).  West  Phila- 
delphia .'       Turret 

Eastern  Penitentiary,  Falrmount  Avenue...  Main  Central  Towar 

»  M  ••  ..    Entrance 

..  ••  ••      Corner 

Ledger  Building.  Sixth  and  Cliestnut   Central  Dome 

Philadelphia  Exclunge,  Dock  >tre.  l   Steeple 

Spruce  Street  Baptist  Chiirrb,  Spruce.  Iwlow  Fifth  

St  Stepiien'.  Episcopal  Church.  Tenth,  above  Chestnut...  Towers 

Spring  Garden  Water- Works...   Chimney 

Unlversllv  College,  Ninth,  below  l*.rust     Towora 

St  Jim's'  the  Less  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Falls  nf 

'  Schuvlkill  -  •  Jow?r 

BaptUt  Church.  Kneeii  Street,  Falls  of  Schuylkill    SI 

Movaineusiiig  l'ri«oi  «  

Penusvlvania  ll<"pllal,  Eighth  nlid  line  .  ... 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  Second,  above  Walnut,  torn 

Id  1817...  -  »  "  •-•  •  - 

Presbvter  an  Chapel.  Twenty-first  and  Columbia  Avenue.  Steeple 

Centre  Snuare  Distributing  House,  takeu  down  In  1C29   Doin« 

Fairinouut  Water- Works   Stand-pipe  and  Tow.r 


Centr 


•■: 
to 

■„j 
>. 
■•i 
"« 

83 
- 

M 

SO 

Tower  77 
Dome  72 


60 

50 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN 
I  Arm  aaeniing  to 


Alleghany... 

Am«truBj  

Barer. 


JuOl.t*   

Lackawanna 
l-iiu-»»«er._  

L»«l«DO» 
l^iianoii.. 
Lehigh... 
Lu£<  rue 
1  .)  doming 
MeKaan 

Mercar  

Mifflin  

Moo  ro* —   ... 

Moalgouery  

Ueototir  

Viritiaiaptiui .... 
NortaunberUn 


•  •  >  • — •  





........  


Philadelphia  

Pike.  .  .  

foctwr-..   

-  huukin  


net* 

Vn.iii..  .. 
Ven.ogu. 

WuhingtoD. 

Wayne  .  .... 

Westmoreland 





Total 


>ptiUtlon 

Square 

No.  of 

lul&SO. 

A  <"!«•■ 

32.454 

A3I 

345.759 

47.<U8 

757 

4H",4r«' 

«I2 

SOI, feu* 

IN.ftO 
34.-U2 

452 

l.OUl 

122.599 

9UI 

*i7*j,ii<io 

52,751 

5)il 

ri^fl  4"<t 

58,\?4 

1.102 

74it,*J**0 

fW.MM 

lirU  t,ism  t 

S2.S3C 

814 

4*824 

6.159 

:»l 

243.H4U 

31.922  40* 

37.920 

1,227 

83,471  7<» 

4 

4<>,32C 

672 

4:1.4  a 

1,13<I 

2H.278 

857 

,%W,4W 

32,408 

479 

68,H»4 

l,l«<5 

^  0  ■*  -irf l  h 

45,97* 

554 

•i.%4,^1*' 

7<l  127 

5*3 

3.14,7".!') 

5H.102 

195 

I2.H00 

774 

44».',-Ml » 

7«,6»1 

772 

4m,<jpsit 

58,938 

KW 

4,386 

4.11 

27  .'.Mm 

49,853 

758 

4  <  V1*  1'* 

1"M4'.« 

442 

:«!».■* 

MIS 

.r>7^,-tt*0 

4'i.sss 

82* 

iV.iV,9.Cf. 

27.915 

Ii4fl 

41 .1.4411 

88.227 

*>7 

'2*'*  i,4hu 

*».S2» 

424 

139,443 

97l 

.''.£, 7iiU 

33,311 

37r, 

an.47« 

11.54 

'of/T.H-Wl 

li'l.'XiD 

304 

Lw.iav; 

9-tj 

iW)*(*i40 

57,4i<2 

1.211 

7  7(i,iJ'*fl0 

IW'M 

l,mi7 

W4,4W 

m;,kv> 

GlSIl 

4!irt,"24u 

l'J,>77 

377 

•  1  ft.il^.j 

2«.I7A 

695 

Ii.S*t,>*rn  1 

»U,4*4 

4*4 

15.4'V.l 

140 

70,316 

:w2 

24  4,4**  J 

.vt.nti 

482 

27.5/2 

47f. 

I'M 

»,isei 

«3I 

4Ui,H4c 

1:1,71., 

129/J77 

I,il7l 

841  • 

17,797 

317 

3:s,nr, 

1.1C2 

7ii'.;:sm 
277.7^1 

»,n7  t 

411 

4M.AM 

U-iH 

45.814 

1,124 

7ll\sfrti 

16.1KJU 

:ll5 

4.S.C70 

8/18 

4JI.1L'  1 

27.981 
54.417 

!M4 

wu 

47H/W1I 

33,612 

747 

78,I>1K 

l,IHfl 

41AU.44U 

l.Va* 

403 

2i7,0Jit 

K7.8.19 

921 

:.*u,44u 

4,2r2,73S      45,ot«  2S.S05.44.1 


DISTANCKS  FBOM   PHI I.APEM'HIA  TO  CITU3  AND  TOWNS 
IN  THK  UNITKII  STATKS  1 

/Vnra  Mtlidrlpkia  In 


i>  <  N  \   

.  N  .I  --•  ... 

y ' :«j  1  u.. '  1 1  > ,  x.  

A]Uvj.nii,  Pii  

Anzi>«tn,  '   

Itliiai.,ri.,  Mil   

fUDg^ir,  Me  

T-  ll-r..mi..  IV  

l4-thlp),Mi,,  I-ii   


Mile* 

2.12 
..  62 
71 

.-  449 
59 

.     » IK 

7+2 
»* 
47S 
25t> 
54 


B<>r>n*burK.  P«.  

Bonlontowu,  N.  J  

IhKlun.  Hu*  

Bridyrlon,  N.  J  

HrUtol,  P»    

Brl.1,,1.  V«  

Pnokljn.  N,  Y  

Biiff»l,.,  N.  Y  _  

Burlluglon,  N.  J.l  

Burlluijtuii,  loim.  

CbdiJ...,,  N.J 
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C»rll.KP.  

lUivUn,  ISj.. 


Oatakill  (UndliiK),  N.  Y.. 

Cbkrliwluo,  S.  C\  

Clunibonilmrg,  Pa 
(_"hatt*mjy(sa,  Todd... 

ChMtor,  P»  

("Iirjfeune,  UmkoU.... 

C1)ic«n..,  Ill  

(In.  Idij.iI,  UMo  . 
Cla>moiit,  I>el  


C1^arn<•l<l.  

I'lcT'Unit.Olilo  

fonUovllle,  p»  

G>1 11  ail •!»,  Pa.. 
Cluiubtu,  Ohio-  - 

IXiruiiiKi  N.  Y  , . 

Corr>,  IS*  

OaMion.  P».....  

Crrallliiv,Olil<i  

I'lUfl^M.  Mil  

<'uuU«rl«inl,  MJ.  .. 

I>«n«ill«,  Pa  

l>«v«iipurt,  Iu»a  

lV  lniio',  N.  J   12 

Ilt-Uwarr  Watrr  (lap.  Pa   UK) 

l>Mr»ll.  Mich   i.7". 

Dra  Molnra,  luwa  -   11  Ml 

D..v«r,  Del  ,   7« 

|ki'wnlii):t<.wii,  |*a   :i:( 

l>..vl«^iu«n,  Ph   ;i2 

Kui.klik,  N.  Y   4*>l 

Ka*|r,  P»   17 

K«bWu,  Pa.. 


MIIm 

124 

..  145 
..  199 
..  663 
..  I5S 
..  7C0 
...  14 
...  1824 
..  t»2:i 
...  C<t 
...  2U 
..  2«4 
..  5<iS 
40 
mi 

..  54» 
...  VU 
...  411 
...  2M 
...  544 
...  1M 
...  276 
..  144 


KIwttn'xirK,  Pa  

Kck  H*rU>r,  N  J   _ 

Kllialwlh,  N,  J  

Mllo.il'a  MlIK  Mel  

Klmlra,  N.  Y  

tlkt-.ii,  M'l  

Kiln,  \'a  

Klsuilngt.in,  N.  J.   . 

KIurn»c<',  N.  J.. 


Kurt  Htrkrr.  Kan. 
Fort  Kilrv.  Kan 

V.ftX  Waynr,  ii>.|  

>  ranklln.  Pa  ,  ru  Plmburgli 

KrmlnKk.  Mil  

Kr«l"-rirk«liiirc,  Va, 

Kri<i-li»l<l,  N.  J  

(iiilv.nt  Trxaa    

(i..cl>»lHirg,  ru  C  luinUa,  Pa. 

(tiiunl.  Pa  

(illuniliurbUgh,  N.J  

Grafton,  Va  

Ur.<-I«».ilf|:.  IV  

OwjiinW,  Pa  -  

Iladili'littrlil,  N.J  

Hna-i'TOtLmn,  Mil  

Ilaiiiinoiitun.  N.  J.  

II. m  lion.  (  huh. la  .    4^9 

ll»rniuk»u,  Ii*l   W 

lUrrl.l  nrir,  Pa..   ll«l 

Har|»-i'«  Krrry.  Va.    17'J 

H11  ifi.nl.  «\mhi  ....    19H 

llarro  il*  ilnrr,  MJ   i>2 
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377 
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Illglil-Iown,  N.  J.„. 

II..Illilav«l.iirit.  I*a.... 
Uurtiellaalllo,  N.  Y... 

HiHitiiifC'luD,  Pa  

Indiana,  Pa  

linli«iui|Kil|«,  Ind  

Jacknuii.  Miat  

Janifalilirg.  N.J...... 

JnflcrMin  Vlxy,  Mi  

JiT«ry  I'iiy,  N.  J  

J«liti»lii»n,  Pa  

Kane.  Pu  

kan»*.  I'ily,  Mo  

Kn.iivilli*.  Tenn..  ... 

LlUllHTtVlll'.  N.  J, 

L«hCA«tor.  Pa  

Larauilr,  link.. la... 

Lawmnco,  Kan  

Loiivvnourlh, 
I^Imiioii,  Pa.... 
Lfw  Utuwn,  Pa, 

l,in«uo<l,  Pa  , 

Kock,  Afk  

Innk  llavvn,  Pa  

Ihhix  BlHUtll,  N.  J  

I-.i.i.villB,  Hy  

IhiovII,  Maaa  

I.yucnlnirg,  Va  -.. 

I.)  1111,  Maaa  

MniliKin,  WU  

Malmftojr,  Pa  

Maniiiil.nrK,  Va.... 
MhucIi  Chunk,  Pa  ... 

Mmlia,  Pa  „  

M«wl»,lle,  Pa  
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58 
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14 
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Meni|ihU,Tano  

Mlddlatown,  Dal  

Middlotown,  Pa  

Mllfonl,  N.J„  

MIHtIIIo.  N.J  

Mlllon,  Pa.  _  

Milwaukee,  Vt'U  -  

Mol.ll.,  Ala.  

MorjrAn'a  CurmT,  Pa  

MimlfnOMiry,  Ala  

Muorratawu,  N.  J  

Morrlatimn,  N.  J.  

MorriaTille,  Pa   

Mount  Holly.  N.J  

Mnuut Joy-I^a  

NaaliTilla,  T.rjn. 

Natn-oa,  Pa  

Nrxark,  llftl  

N.wark,  N.J  

New  Brun.wlrk.  N.  J 
Newbury  port 
Newburg,  N.  Y. 
New  Oetle,  Del 
New  Haten,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn  

New  Orleans  La    16Z7 

Newp»rt.  R.  I  (rail  and  boat).  251 

New  York  City     K8 

Niagara  Kalla,  N.  Y   44B 

Norlhunilierland,  Pa   1« 

NorrUtown,  Pa   17 

Ogileii.  I  tab   itHS 

Oil  l  ily.  Pa   44ii 

Omaha,  Neb  „   1316 

Panll.  Pa  

Patki>nd»iirir.,  Va  

IVrkeraburK,  I'm  

Patenun,  N.  J  

Penil-erton,  N.J  

Peuaacola,  Kla   .. 

Perryrille,  Md  

Peterabiirg,  Va  

Phi|ll|«l«irK.  N  J.... 

Pbilip.lmre,  Pa  

Phwiilmille  Pa  

Pill.l'lirgli,  Pa  

PilKtuwii   Pa  ... 

Plll«l«.i>,  N.  J  

Poll  Clliil  .n.  IV.   

Porllaii'l,  Me  

P'irtitniouth.  N  II  _  

IV.II.Iimii.  Pa  

Poll.illle,  Pa  

P„nSl,kee,-le,  N.  Y  

Priin'eaa  Anne.  M.l  

Prlnirion,  N  J  

Providence,  H  I  

Promontory,  I'tuli  

Qmikeke,  Pa   

Cjujik.-rlovrii,  pa.... 
Rahwar.  N.  J 

Kaleigh,  N.  C  

Itertrlinc,  Ph  

Itlf  Imiolid,  Va., 

ICIdgi'Wiiv,  Pa  

Hi».  rtoti,  N.  J  

Ibaiheater.    N.   Y,    i4i  Wil- 

tt.uiH|iort.  Pa.......  

IL<r|ie>li  r,  Pa  

Kii|hti,  Pa.  

Sucranirllto,  Cal  

Salt  Lake  Clly  

Si.  (Jeortrr'.,  IVI  

St.  Lmita,  Mo  

til.  M«ty'»,  Pa  

St.  Paul.  Minn  

Nilnu,  Mm  

Salem,  N.  J  

SalWmiy,  Md  

San  Kranciaro,  Cal..  „ 

Siitaluita.  N.  Y  

Savannah,  (ra  

Scbuvlkill  llareu,  Pa   

S  ranlon,  Pa   

SeafortJ,  DkI  

Shrriilaii,  Kan  .. 

Sinn  Sin*.  N.  Y  

Smyrna.  Del    

South  AmboT.  N.  J  _  

Hprinirfl'M,  Maaa... 

SteninhoHl.  Pa  

Struudarurn,  Pa... 

Simliiiry.  Pa  

Suspension  Btb'ge,  N.  Y  

Syra<  ii.e,  N.  Y  

riaeiie.lMiiiugb,  N.  J_  

Tarony.  Pa  _  

Tiimaqua,  Pa  

Tltuafille,  Pa  

Toronto,  Canada  

Trenton,  N.  J .  .............  .  ..... 
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Mllee. 

Troy.  N.  T   38 

Tullytown,  Pa   21 

Tnnkhannock,  Pa-   178 

Tyrone,  Pa   144 

Uintah  (Hall  Luke)   2310 

Valley  Forge,  Pa   24 

Vlckeburg,  Mlea   13*8 

Ylneennea,  Iod    716 

Vlneland,  N.J   35 

Warren,  P«  385 

Washington,  D.  C.„   IMS 


Mile.. 


Waterford,  N.J... 

Weldou,  N.  C  

Weet  Cheater,  Fa. 

Wheeling,  V«  

Whitehall,  !'«  .._ 
White  Haren.  Pa 

Wllkeebaire.  Pa  

Wllllamaport.  Pa... 
Wilmington.  Del.  ... 
Wilmington.  N.C_ 
Woodbury,  N.  J 


City  Commissioners. — The  city  commissioners  are 
elected  at  the  general  election  held  on  the  Tuesday 
next  following  the  first  Monday  of  November.  Three 
are  then  elected,  each  voter  voting  for  two.  They 
are  county  officers. 

The  city  commissioner*  shall  have  the  respective 
places  appointed  for  holding  elections  put  in  conveni- 
ent and  proper  order  for  holding  and  conducting  the 
same,  shall  furnish  the  election  officers  of  each  di- 
vision with  the  necessary  blanks,  stationery,  etc.,  and 
a  list  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  such  division. 

The  city  commissioners  Bhall  disburse  no  money, 
nor  make  any  contracts  for  public  works  or  highways, 
nor  take  any  part  in  the  opening  of  streets,  or  the 
assessment  of  the  damage  therefor. 

The  city  commissioners  shall  draw  no  warrants 
upon  the  city  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  of 
jurors,  viewers,  witnesses,  or  officers  of  the  courts, 
without  a  certificate  of  the  prothonotary  or  clerk  of 
the  court,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  in  which  the  duty  or  service  was  performed, 
that  the  same  is  correct  to  the  best  of  his  belief;  nor 
shall  any  warrant  be  drawn  for  jury  or  witness  fees  in 
favor  of  any  person  but  the  juror  or  witness  entitled 
to  such  fees. 

The  city  commissioners  of  the  city  shall,  before  en- 
tering on  the  duties  of  their  office,  give  bond  in  such 
amount,  and  with  such  sureties  as  shall  be  approved 
by  Councils,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  said  office,  and  that  no  debt  shall  be  contracted 
or  warrant  drawn  against  the  city  by  said  commis- 
missioners  except  for  the  purposes  legally  authorized, 
and  not  to  exceed  the  appropriation  therefor  made 
by  Councils. 

In  Philadelphia,  all  applicants  for  license  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors,  by  any  measure  less  than  one 
quart,  shall  appear  before  the  commissioners  of  said 
city  between  the  first  Monday  in  March  and  the  first 
Monday  in  April  in  each  and  every  year,  and  make 
and  Bign  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  amount  of  their 
respective  sales  of  liquors  and  other  refreshments  at 
their  respective  bars,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
and  belief ;  and  said  commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  administer  said  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
required  to  file  the  same  in  their  office,  and  rate  and 
classify  each  applicant  in  accordance  therewith : 
l*rovi<led,  That  any  applicant  for  a  license,  for  a 
place  not  previously  licensed,  shall  be  rated  and 
classified  by  them  for  the  first  year  as  they  may  deem 
just,  after  considering  the  locality  of  the  premises  for 
which  license  is  asked  ;  and  they  shall  make  out  a 


correct  list  of  all  such  applicant*,  with  their  names, 
places  of  business,  and  the  class  in  which  they  are 
respectively  placed,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  city 
treasurer,  who  shall  advertise  the  same  once  a  week, 
for  three  weeks,  in  two  daily  papers. 

The  commissioners  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  Councils  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  receipts  of  this  department  for  1882  amounted 
to  $130,760.51,  received  from  the  following  sources: 


From  market-honaea..  

"     whnrree  and  landing!  

u    city  property  

"    eale  of  city  pmperty,  etc... 


...  S48.OO2O0 
46,04<l.UU 
7.127.89 
...  13,2119.82 


Total   SlzO.TSufit 

Coroner. — The  coroner  holds  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  any  deceased  j>erson  who  shall  have  died  of 
violent  death,  or  whose  death  shall  be  sudden  :  /Vo- 
ri'Ud,  That  such  sudden  death  be  after  an  illness  of 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  no  regular  prac- 
ticing physician  shall  have  been  in  attendance  within 
said  time,  or  that  suspicious  circumstances  shall  ren- 
der the  same  necessary.  He  ap|K>inls  a  deputy  at  a 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  j»er  annum,  and  him- 
self receive*  six  thousand  dollars  jxt  annum.  Cor- 
oner's jurors  receive  $1.50  jier  day. 

COKO.VKBS  OK  PHILADELPHIA. 

Griffith  Oweu,  before  28  7  mo.,  1C*5 

Henry  Lewla,  ap|wlnt<-d  !»  7  mo.,  1685 

Thomaa  Kitxwaler,  couimieaioni  .1          ........ imi    i  mo.,  ifinn 

Pentecoet  Teagife.  mentioned  17    7  hr.,  1703 

William  Lee.  elected  IS    H  br.,  17IU 

Richard  Walker,  in  office  May    19,  1712 

Kuoc  h  Story,  nieiillnued    —  1716 

Kichard  Walker,  elected  1717    to  1721 

Merrirk  Darta,  electe-l  1721  to   

Joeiiua  Flncher,  elected  1726 

Jainei  Mackey,  elected.....  Sept. 

Merrirk  Davie,  elected  17*8 

Owen  Hw en,  elected   1729 

Henry  Pratl,  elected  1741 


George  Heap,  elected  1749 

Thomaa  Janio,  elected    17.M 

Thomaa  Bolide,  elected  ..17*4 

Peter  Rooewoti,  elected  1757 

Caleb  Caah.  elected  17*1 

John  Knight,  elected  1773 

Roliert  Jewell,  elected  .. —  

Joeeph  Buah,  elected   1780 

John  Leeoock,  elected  1785 

John  l>enul»,  elect-id   1802 


Jolni  IHckereon,1  elected.. 
Jamea  Gregory, appoluted. 


.  1M2 
.May 


JanrU  WeUter,  appointed  May 

Jam**  Giegory,'  elected.   Oct.  183* 

Samuel  lleinttelman.i  elected    1839 

FYatK  in  Rrelaford,  elected  _  1842 

Dr.  Nn|»deon  B.  Leldy,  elected  1845 

(Hirer  ltn.oki.«  elected  Oct. 

.facol.  S  Han.,  in  office   1848 

Dr.  Thomaa  O  Gold.mllh.J  In  office  1851 

Joaeph  Delavall,  III  oHI'-e  1854 

John  K,  Fenner.  in  office  ...... 1857 

Anthony  Conrad,  In  office  ...lMSo 

W  illlam  Taylor,  In  office  1863 

Samuel  DanieU,  In  office 


William  Taylor,  In  office  „  18t<9 

John  Gilbert  L.  Brown/  in  office  1871 

Dr.  K I  melon  Ooddard,  In  office  1874 

Dr.  William  Kent  Ollbert,-  In  office  1878 

Thomaa  J.  Puwen,  appointed  July 

Dr.  William  S.  Jannry,  cnmmlsaloned  from  Jao. 
Thomna  J.  Powere,  conimltelooed  from-  Jan. 


to  172* 
1,  1728 
to  1729 
to  1741 
to  174V 
to  1751 
i,,  i:m 
to  1757 
to  17*3 
to  1773 
to  1775 
1775  to  171*1 
to  1785 
to  1802 
to  1832 
to  1838 
20,  1838 
25,  183*5 
to  1839 
to  1842 
to  1845 
to  1848 
10,  1848 
to  1851 
to  1854 
to  1857 
to  1880 
to  1863 
to  1866 
to  1889 
to  1871 
to  1874 
to  1877 
to  1880 
17,  188(1 
1,  1881 
1.  18S4 


>  Died  In  office  May  1, 1KW. 

1  Appointed  In  ItsiG,  elected  In  1839,  died  In  office. 

»  Appointed  Oct.  21, 1839,  elected  1840.         «  Died  Not.  5, 184*. 

'-  Elected  Dee.  20,  1*51  ;  died  Feb.  17,  1 880. 

fi  Appointed  In  place  of  Taylor,  who  died  lu  office  In  1870,  and  Brown 
wan  afterward  elected  in  1871,  and  died  May  11, 1878,  aged  fWy-tbree. 

1  Died  June  28, 1880,  aged  flRy.  By  Conetltntlou  of  1873  the  term  of 
Coroner  Goddard  waa  extended  lo  Jan.  1, 187S. 
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City  Controller.— The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  upon  the  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  expiration  of 
elect  a  city  controller  every  three  years.    He  acta  as    the  term  of  office  of  officers  and  j>erBons  who,  by  law 


a  check  on  all  heads  of  departments  in  matters  of 
finance. 

He  shall  countersign  all  warrants  on  the  city  treas- 
urer, and  shall  not  suffer  any  appropriation  made  by 
the  City  Councils  to  be  overdrawn. 

He  shall  superintend  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  city 
in  such  manner  and  make  reports  thereon  at  such 
times  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  ordinance. 

It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  in  office  for  the  controller 
of  the  city  to  pass,  or  the  treasurer  of  the  city  to  pay, 
any  bill  or  order  for  any  object  not  authorised  by  law. 

The  city  controller  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  required 
to  keep  separate  account*  for  each  specific  or  separate 
item  of  appropriation  made  by  City  Councils  to  each 
and  every  department  of  the  city,  and  shall  require  all 
warrants  to  state  particularly  against  which  of  said 
items  the  said  warrant  is  drawn  ;  and  he  shall  at  no 
time  permit  any  one  of  the  items  of  appropriation  to 


or  ordinance,  may  be  authorized  to  receive  or  pay  city 
moneys,  make  contracts,  or  draw  warrants  on  the 
treasury,  to  audit  and  examine  the  accounts  and  offi- 
cial acta  of  said  officer,  and  if  such  officer  shall  be 
found  to  be  indebted  or  liable  to  said  city,  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  said  controller  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  of  said  city,  and 
a  writ  of  *eirr  facia*  may  be  issued  thereon,  and  the 
City  Councils  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
prescribe  by  ordinance  the  mode  and  means  by  which 
the  said  controller  shall  exercise  the  duty  hereby  en- 
joined, and  the  officers  and  persons  whose  accounts 
and  official  acts  shall  be  so  audited  and  examined. 
And  whenever  the  writ  of  trirc  facia*  herein  author- 
ized shall  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  file  with  the  pre- 
cipe therefor  a  copy  of  the  official  bonds  of  such  de- 
fendant, and  the  writ  of  tcirr  facia*  shall  contain  a 
clause  warning  the  surety  or  sureties,  or  the  execu- 


be  overdrawn,  or  the  appropriation  for  one  item  of    tore  or  administrators  of  such  surety  or  sureties,  to 


expenses  to  be  drawn  upon  for  any  other  purpose  by 
any  one  of  the  departments  than  that  for  which  the 
appropriation  was  specifically  made;  be  shall  upon 
receiving  a  bill  or  warrant  from  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments proceed  immediately  to  examine  the  same,  and 
if  the  said  bill  or  warrant  contain  an  item  for  which 
no  appropriation  has  been  made,  or  the  appropriation 
for  which  is  exhausted,  or  to  which,  from  any  other 
cause,  he  cannot  give  his  approval,  it  shall  be  his  duty 
immediately  to  inform  such  department,  and  the  war- 
rant therefor  shall  not  be  issued  unless  by  special 
authority  from  the  City  Councils. 

The  controller  shall  communicate  at  all  times  to 
the  mayor  and  the  committees  of  Councils  such  infor- 
mation upon  the  condition  of  the  finances  and  the 
accounts  of  all  officers  expending  or  receiving  the 
moneys  of  the  city  as  his  department  can  afford. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 


appear  and  make  defense,  and  the  judgment  in  such 
proceeding  may  be  entered  against  all  the  parties 
named  in  said  writ. 

Every  department,  board,  or  officer  shall  furnish  to 
the  controller  weekly  a  list  of  the  warranto  which 
shall  have  been  issued  by  such  department,  board, 
or  officer  during  the  preceding  week,  which  list  shall 
contain  the  number  and  amount  of  such  warranto, 
the  names  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  same 
were  drawn,  and  the  items  of  appropriation  against 
which  they  were  charged. 

All  departments  and  officer*  of  the  city  government 
who  are  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  ordinance 
to  draw  warranto  U|»on  the  city  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  in  their  respective  departments,  are 
hereby  expressly  prohibited  from  exceeding,  in  or  for 
any  one  month,  one-twelfth  of  the  aggregate  appropri- 
ation made  by  Councils  for  the  payment  of  such  sala- 


several  courts  of  the  said  city,  on  the  expiration  of    ries  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  city  controller  is  hereby 


each  term  of  their  resj>ective  courts,  to  furnish  to 
the  controller  a  statement,  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, of  the  fines  and  penalties  imposed,  recogni- 
zances recovered,  judgment  and  jury  fees  received, 
and  arbitrators'  and  witnesses'  unclaimed  by  the  par- 
tie*  entitled  to  the  same,  with  the  name  of  the  case  iu 
which  the  same  were  imposed,  recovered,  or  received ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  to  submit  his  account  with  the  city  to 
the  controller  for  settlement  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, and  quarterly  thereafter,  and  upon  such  settle- 
ment the  sheriff  shall  be  charged  with  all  sums  re- 
ceived and  recovered  as  aforesaid,  and  he  shall  forth- 
with pay  over  the  balance,  if  any,  to  the  city  treas- 
urer; and  any  officer  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  be  proceeded 
against  in  like  manner  as  for  other  misdemeanors. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  controller  of  said  city 


required  to  withhold  his  signature  from  all  warranto 
drawn  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  ordinances. 

He  shall  keep  a  regular  set  of  books,  in  which  shall 
be  opened  and  kept  as  many  accounts,  under  appro- 
priate titles,  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  distinctly 
and  separately  all  the  estate  and  projH'rty  whatsoever, 
real  and  personal,  vested  in  the  city  by  law  or  other- 
wise, all  trusts  in  the  care  of  the  same,  all  debts  due 
to  and  owing  by  the  city,  all  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  various  departments,  and  all  appro- 
priations made  by  Councils,  and  the  sum  expended 
under  the  same. 

He  shall  make  a  report,  verified  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  the  City  Councils,  at  their  first  stated  meeting 
in  January  in  each  year,  of  the  public  accounts  of 
the  city  and  of  the  trusts  in  their  care,  exhibiting  all 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  city,  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  and  funds  are  derived,  and 
in  what  manner  the  same  have  been  disbursed,  each 
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account  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  in  detail, 
in  separate  columns,  of  the  several  appropriations 
made  by  Councils,  the  amount  drawn  on  each  appro- 
priation, and  the  balance  standing  to  the  debit  or 
credit  of  such  appropriation ;  and  he  shall  publish 
said  re|>ort  in  two  daily  papers,  twice  in  each  paper. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  duty  of  county  auditors  was 
transferred  by  the  act  of  Feb.  2,  1854,  to  a  city  con- 
troller, to  be  elected  every  second  year.  By  the  Con- 
stitution of  1873,  the  term  was  increased  to  three 
years.  The  revenues  of  the  controller's  department 
from  all  sources  for  the  year  1882,  were,— 


Tn««. 


Water 

Finn  and  penaltir*.... 

Licensee,  pawnbrokers',  theatrical,  petroleum,  elc  

Guardian*  of  the  |«*>r 
Inspector*  of  prf*on 
Board  of  Health  


School.  fSUIr)... 

Sheriff.  

City  M.lkltur  _  _ 

Market*  and  city  property    

Miscellaneous  _ 

Firs  commissioner.  

Park  fund  „  

Surrey*  

Otty  treasurer  

Register  of  will*  

Dividends,  North  r*iin».rlvsii[a  Railroad  stock,  and  titu- 
lar* gas-works.  M  _  

Port  wardens  

Bollar  Inepectlon  _ 

House  of  Correction   

Stat*  tax  after  settlement  

Public  building*  

Huckster  license*  _  

Prothonotury  

Recorder  of  deeds  

Clerk  of  yuurtrr  Snuion,  

City  commissioners.. 
Poll  tax.. 

Public  building  tax. 

Ice  -ImimU  

Delinquent  tax  i 
Flre-r.rape*  . 


51.17.VI6 
1,4*7.907  71 
46.867.97 

:i,2.«.i<u 
S.tKVns 
1    m  o  i*  i 
28,564  IB 
1,46242 
17o,(mOO 

41.97924 

n»*>7r..4o 

101,109  «9 
34,177  75 


Total  receipts  

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  for  : 

Internal  on  the  funded  debt   

Interest  on  outstanding  warrant*  

The.  several  ainklng  fond*  

Warranta  of  previous  year.  

Amount  paidYark  fund..  *  

Amount  |wl<l  for  department"   . 

Amount  paid  for  judgment*,  execution*,  ct 
Amnunt  paid  fur  four  per  cent  loan*,  aeries 
Amount  paid  Diiscellaneoos  


Total  expeudllu 


Total  receipt. 

Toul . 


Exceas  receipt*  over  expenditure"  

Add  the  canh  tatarice.  Jati.  I,  1HK2  

Add  the  sinking  fund  cash,  Jan.  I,  1883   


The  mult  i*  the  general  ra*h 


Jan.  1,  1683... 


Coat  of  the  several 
Coat  of  the  serernl  department*  for  1*70 
Coat  of  the  *r*rral  department*  for  1*77. 
Coat  of  the  several  'l.peilmetits  fur  1*7*. 
Coal  or  the  several  departments  for  1*79 
Gnat  of  tha 


Cottof 


of  Hie  aarrral  department*  for  ISM  

of  tbe  aereral  department,  for  18*a  .... 


CITY  CONTROLLERS. 

John  N  Mrnrltnnn,  elected   June 

Stephen  Taylor,  elected      May 

«e.irjr»  w  Unity,  elected    May 

JoM-pIl  R.  Lyndall.I  elected  Oct. 


6,  1  854 
(1,  18V. 
4,  1858 
11,1  862 


12,490.00 
81,011.09 

5oe,v.2oo 

31)1  50 
14.104  90 

1.1,07,',  ;<i 
29,940.10 
458  .11 

16,291  oo 

W>,:uo  20 
7l.to7.27 
33,052  no 

18,2o|  .no 
40,067.20 
4,144  27 

ost.oi 

12,550  1  1 
C72  (Ml 
10,287  41 

813.125,404  97 


84,002,690.80 
105  40 
80O.0nT.O0 
401,1  » 12.68 
771.1.20.07 
6.3*11.40 
6,7o6,.1IB  II 
H7.879  20 
4oo,o«»)  («i 
18,076  71 

81.1.255  1*1  53 

tl  .1.4  ."..404  97 
1I.2V,.M4  5.1 

«lfl'.».72<i.44 

705.271.19 

83,1^,6*5  27 

$K.,loA.019(C.i 
9,896,019.64 
8,184.961  211 
7,161,71*1  I* 
7,l'»,<«4.Sf. 
6.370,578.34 
0,88  1.120  92 
7,110.561.1* 


George  Ots,  elected   latinillilllaaanilii  Oct. 

Samuel  P.  Hancock,1  In  office  _.F»b. 

Rolwrt  Emory  Paulson*  elected  .Nor. 

8.  Darli  Page,«  appointed  „  Jnu. 

K.  Har|*-r  Jeffrie*,*  elected  Nor. 

William  N    Hint,  appointed  •  •••a*..  .......  a.,*., •*■!■■■. 


13, 1*08 
14, 1870 
7,  1*77 
15. 18*3 
6,1883 
1864 

Appropriations  for  1883  and  Estimates  for 
1884.— The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  tbe 
annual  appropriations  to  the  departments  for  1888, 
and  tho  estimates  received  to  Feb.  1,  1884,  for  this 
year : 


i8*.i. 

Police   $1 .457.1 95.71 


Highways  

Guardians  of  the  Poor 
City  commla-ioners... 
Market*  and  city  property. 

City  treasurer  

Hoard  of  Revision  

Park  commissioner*  

Water. 


Clerka  of  Cornells  

Receiver  of  tuxes  

Surver*  

City  w.llcitor  

Fire  commissioners  

Lighting  the  dir.....   186,800  .60 

R.«rd  of  Public 'Education   1 ,6.17  .Ml  04 


048,090.00 
398.304  00 
806,8.**  (10 
1.16,182  8ft 

33,92o.io 

lll.taVOIIO 
26ft,5*8.&0 
611, 292.1  «l 
40.446.tsi 
43.200110 
I2.VX.II0 
46,280.00 
417,14000 


Board  of  Health.. 

County  prlsoi  

County  li-e.Uait*  

City  controller   

Police  nud  lire-alarm  telegraph. 

Roller  inspection  ,  „  

House  of  direction  

Port  wardens  

Public  l.iiildinpi  

Biwrd  of  fire-escape*.....,  

Sheriff  

Regi-ter  of  will*   

■>l*trict  attorney.... 

Coroner  

Recorder  of  deeds 

Prothonolary  

Clerk  of  Quarter  t 


..... 


92.1.*'.  67 
120,464.(0 
45.O6V0O 
41.55o.00 

34,10000 

13,300  00 
189,57.'.  00 
7.1IO  00 
750,000.00 
4ra».(«l 
57.S20.00 
27,41*1 00 
35,900.00 

64,1**  MO 
57.8(X( 110 

24,000.00 


18*4. 
St  ,4.18.875.71 

350,000  00 

'2A\r!e3.00 
34,420.00 
115.21.rMMi 
1ftl,422.5o 
2,01  Xi.i  00.00 
40,296  00 
f 1,200  00 
60.62OO0 
41,280 '«. 
672.100.00 

l.Viw.iaVw 

lll.284.IO 

"«,M»'.(ii'» 
43,VWIIX> 
41.7.'*.00 
ia.57J.00 
184.625  <W 

l.l.KVO.iBI 
1^97^00  Ol 
V-O.OO 

28.9IXI.IO 
28,900.10 
23,020  00 
Kl,«*MO 
61 ,71  MOO 
21.200.00 


 •-•  $8,'MO,a.Oi.37  ..... 


rir.VDKI)  AND  FLOATING  DEBT. 


The  funded  debt  of  the  city  Jan.  1 


ie  city  Jan.  1, 
•inking  fund 


.mmiasii) 


Amount  of  four  per  cent.  I 
I  debt  Jan.  1,1 


loan,»rlea  C.  paid  off 


  Sfi«,W,C16  24 

271,600.00 


•07,168,316.24 


Funded  debt  of  the  elty  Jan.  1.  1*82 
Floating  debt  of  the  city  Jan.  I,  IS82. 


Funded  debt  of  the  c'tr  Jan.  1.  1883. 
Floating  debt  of  tbe  city  Jan.  1,  1883  


....S07,4G8.3iev24 


MEANS  OF  PAYING  DEBT. 

45,000  share*  of  Philadelphia  and  Erla  Railroad  atock  at 
SiOper  share   8900,000.00 

12.784  aharea  of  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  at 
$Tlo  per  share  .... 

Sluking  fund  securities,  city  loan  at  pat  

Sinking  Hind  securities.  Slat"  loan  at  par  

Sinking  fund  securities,  I'nlted  Stale*  loan  al  par  3  per 
cent..  ...........  . .... ...... ................ .............. — .  

Oulatnndiug  laxea    

Cash  in  the  treaeury  Jan.  1,  1883 


6.10.200.00 
20,434,175.00 


*  ....   


1 ,000,(XKI  00 
.',422.956.53 
3.125.685  27 


S28,7(KS,016.80 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  AS  H  RNISHEI)  BY  THE  BOARD 


OF  REVISION  lull  TAXATION,  1883. 


Classified  a* 

follow*: 

Full   $.'.16.984.1 8.1.U1 

Snburlajn   36.447.:ti'7.tsj 

Farm   19. 06 1,7 65  00 


Rate. 
SI. 85 


Product. 

80,564 ,2U7  ..18 
4:17,181.45 


Aggregais 

Tax. 


Totals.. 


S571.4W,25.'..0O 


810,177,619  66 


•Died  April  5,  1879, aged  nfty-alx. 


'  I.jndall  was  rl«t.^l  Oct.  14.  1M2.  and  re  elerled  in  1864  and  1866. 


wealth,  appointed  his 

IDIed  Jan.  21.  1884. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FOl'R,  FIVE,  AND  SIX  PER  ('EXT.  LOANS  AND  YEARS  OF  THEIR  MATURITY. 


Vttti 


1^7  .... 

IMS  

um  

1691  

1  l».l  1 

imt  

3 "" 

■MMHNmm 

um  _ 

i»n 

Four  per  cent. 


$um,425.uo 
S9.\35u.oo 


4 1  ■ '  i ■ "  on 

I'.t.UMI  I  Ml 

204,97500 


l»n    .„ 

1904   


400,100.00 
4l>l,l'iUlHI 

400,000.00 

+.»,.!.  »M-I 

400.000  oo 
4ki.>hi<m»i 
4oO,00O.0i> 
■i"  ■,'■>  i  I  IJ 

4lK  1,1  »«..'«  I 

4,.,,«.i ,., 

400,00000 

44(0,000.00 


Five  per  cent. 


lo.ouo.ou 

3.860. 00 


SI*  per  rent. 


2,414.501  OU 

l,I.'.7,:iuo.W) 
2,104,401100 
1,122.(««J.oii 


U 

MlMBOuM 
l.TWI.Ormoo 

i,m.Tnu 

C2o.0ll.3l 
4  279.077.65 


M*4MNMMtMHM 


T«ule  . 


18,074,500.00 


J17.I.VI.00 


2,91(9,701  LOO 

i,Mh».ooo.oo 

8O0.0UO.W 

fl.64o.uoo  on 
4,999,7oo.no 

3.822.000  no 

'.'.I'i'iJMI  l»l 

1,485,212.68 
1.B34.400.UU 

iau.ooo.0o 


«Vj,264,286.09 


Cad  aa  dun  In  carta! o 


varloua  n 


ronaulldated  dry 
mr.  thn.  nuking 


appear*  tu  have  Iwn  paid  In  pxcea*  of  the  .mount  re- 

outat.iidlng  «t  I. 'I  in  n     The  dial  ride  and  count; 

In  l ha  latter  |*rt  of  the  y«r,  on  lielng  Iraneferred  for 
of  pavmcnt  waa  thrown  forward  tu  January  ..r  tin-  fallowing 
able  In 


i  that  year  appear  a*  an  ex <■<-.«,  .nd  the  amount  In 


debt  Jam  1, 


IM.t  guaranteed  by  tha  city  for  gaa  l  aina,  Inrludnl  in  Ibr  atwve  •fatrraent: 

new  approved  July  13,  IMA,  due  July  1,  1885  

•  nee  approved  March  20.  1859,  due  July  1,1*83..  

approved  Oct.  22,  180O,  doe  July  1.  1884  

approved  Dec  22,  1864,  due  July  1,  1884  

•  approved  Dec.  28, 1*88,  due  Jan.  1,  lx'W  

By  ordinance  approved  May  17, 1870,  do*  Jan.  1,  1000  


T..UI. 


Jl  ,11 8,982  90 

■VMMMOO 

1.501,1)7.1  «. 
2.604.400  00 

1.376.826 ... 
no,«otMw 
1.8  :i,27.vk> 
1.700.400.1(0 

2,191.  ». 

3,151,726:15 
1,020,61  Ml 
4.679.077  C5 
7,081.000  00 
3.3M.70O.00 
2,200,000.00 
1 ,200,000.<>0 

7,040,0110  00 

5,:ii»,7oo  oo 

4.222.000.'  0 
•..v..-,,,.,,,,. 

c,233,ooo.«a:i 

1.8*5.212.88 
l,KM,4(«i.c. 

150,000.00 


*"  7.35i     ••  "9 
J913.369.76 

800,789  61 


Sir?  ,350,236.09 


112.080.15 


167,468,316.24 


By  ordinanca  approved  Oct  26,  1871,  due  Jan.  I. 
By  ordinance  approved  Nov.  6, 1874,  doe  Jan.  1, 


«.-,.nw»mi  in 

600,000.00 
499,400.00 
1, 000,1  KKhOO 
1,000,I8HI  00 

l.Otai.Oiai.oo 

lOOjKKXM 
l.oon.ooo.oo 


FUNDED  AND  FUIATINO  DEBT  OF  THE  CITY. 


VUBl. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jut. 


Ju. 


1,  I860  , 

1,  1861  

1,  1863  

1,  1863  

1,  1864  

1,  1865  

1, 1868  

1,1867  

1.1866  

1,1869  

1.  1870  

1,1871  

1,  1872. 


*•  ........... 


Jaa. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jaa. 
Jan. 


1.  1873..., 
1.  1874 ...... 

1, 1876  

1. 1876  

l.  im  

1,1878  „  „  I  61.721,541.70 

1,  1879-.........   01,092,641.70 

1, 1880..„  I  70.97U.04I.70 

1,1681. 
1. 1882. 


ttojnajHiiM 

2i',!l82,4il9.2U 
21,516^51.93 
24,029.7.15.14 
24.292,370  62 
28.9W.484A2 
33,837.79:190 
35,166,621.36 
30,677,529.77 
30,737.736.06 
42,401.033.94 
44,654.229.03 
47,075,330.45 
51.687,141.67 
6tt,165,6l0,97 
60  371 ,632.411 
01 ,025,091. 711 
01.169,271.70 


.  1, 1863..  ... 


on.431,l<64.75 
08.139,910.24 
07.408 ,316.24 


Floating 


84 43,254.77 

939.323.16 
1,099,444.52 
720.301  02 
1,421,242.87 
3,853,414.38 
2,889,336.04 
2,153,566.52 
1.442,088  85 
3.450,600.30 
2,692,313.40 
4.140,635.61 
4.476,605.06 
2,510.948.52 
2,465,354.12 
4.01 8,931 .28 
'8,691,43247 
12.404.875.22 
11. 893.81 0.09 
10,742,459.65 
1,294,554110 
•0IJM6.7S 


Total  Funded 
and  Fliwting. 


J21,V>6,759.80 
21.921,732 J5 
22.01 6.296.45 
24.750  056.16 
25.713,619.49 
32,76.1,898.110 
315,727,129.00 
37,349,187  87 
38,119,618.62 
40,188,:t4o96 
4oJJ94jM7JM 
48,794,864  64 
51.552.136  53 
64,208,090  40 
60,63'',871.O9 
64,390,463.65 
69,716.524.17 
73.674,140  92 
73,616,351.79 
71,8.15,1<'1.S5 
72.261.696,76 


Coat  of 


$2,082,648.13 
2,607.826.40 
2,831,13*1.39 
3,482,243.32 
3,917.321  34 
4,150,296  84 
4,101,709.11 
4,442,361  72 
4,421,834.63 
6,322,054  43 
6,630,611  ,88 
6,468,446.27 
6  694.444 .63 
8.462.752JI 
«.ir70.844.72 

10,10.1,919  89 
9,840,619  64 
8,1 84 ,961 .20 
7.161.70418 
7,160.034.86 
6,370/.78.:t4 


7.10O.501.18 


82.00 

2.26 
2 -To 
230 
2.3(( 
2.80 
4.00 
4.00 
1.40 

1  80 
1.80 
1.80 
2.08 
2.1S 

2  20 
2.16 
2.15 
2.25 
2  15 
2.05 
2.00 
1.96 
1.90 
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The  funded  debt  of  th*  cllj,  Jan.  1,  1833... 
Classified  m  follows : 


Balance  of  amount  du«  at 
Tor  war  parpoea* 


>«d  subscriptions 


For  school  purpose*.. 
Fur  bridge*.. 


For  water-works.. 
For  Park  and  Centennial. 
For  House  of  i 

For  ice-boat*  

Fur  station-houses., 

For  mtn.  

For  lire  purjmees. 
For  municipal  purposes. 
For  guaranteed  debt  gas-works  


11.650/100.00 
1,725.000.00 
3,608,0(10.00 
4,863,'.00  00 

6,500,000.00 

8,701,600.00 

9*t.ooo  jon 

385,000.011 

45o.ooo.oo 

3.750.750.O0 

a»,<*ooo 
'II 


$07,468,316.24  22,600  shares  Sunbury  and  Kri«  Railroad 
•lock,  |iar  valuaSlOD  par  share,  or  45,000 
shares  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad 
stock,  par  value  $50  per  share,  at  120 

per  share,  market  ralue  

12,784  aharea  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road stock,  al  ISO  per  .hare,  par  ralue  639,tt«I.O0 
Sinking  fond  securities  (city  loan  at  par)  20,434,375.00 
Sinking  fond  securities  i  Pennsylvania 

Stale  loan  at  pari    182^Wl.C0 

Sinking-Fund  eacuritiee  (United  Btataa 

government  8  per  cent,  at  par)   1,000.000-00 

Outstanding  taxes,  due  and  collectable...  2.422,956.53 

<'aah  in  treasury  Jan.  1, 1883   3.125,6*5.27 

i 

of  debt  orer  and  abort  asset*.   39.217.S74.6l 


454,67617 


*ft7,922,8<>2.4l 


JC7.922.802.41 


Highway  Department— The  department  of  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  sower*  of  the  eity  is  constituted  as 
follows :  One  chief  commissioner,  at  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  dollars ;  six  assistant  commissioners,  at  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  each  ;  one  superin- 
tendent of  city  railroads,  one  chief  clerk,  one  assistant 
clerk,  one  license  clerk,  one  assistant  license  clerk,  one 
miscellaneous  clerk,  one  messenger,  and  twelve  street 
superintendents. 

The  building  and  repairing  of  all  bridges,  culverts, 
sewers,  and  inlets,  the  opening,  grading,  curbing, 
paving,  repaving,  and  repairing  of  all  streets,  roads, 
lanes,  alleys,  and  other  highways  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  under  the  control,  supervision,  and  man- 
agement of  the  chief  commissioner  of  highways. 

Councils  elect,  in  joint  convention,  by  rim  rore 
vote,  one  chief  commissioner  of  highways,  to  serve 
three  years.  The  said  chief  commissioner  ap]K>ints 
six  assistant  commissioners,  whose  term  is  two  years 
(three  of  whom  are  elected  for  one  year,  and  three  for 
two  years),  and  until  their  successors  be  duly  quali- 
fied. It  is  the  duty  of  said  chief  commissioner  to 
assign  the  assistant  commissioners  to  their  respective 
districts,  and  the  said  assistant  commissioners  have 
charge  of  the  respective  districts  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned,  and  have  the  general  supervision  of 
all  work  done  therein  by  order  of  the  chief  commis- 
sioner (who  may,  at  his  discretion,  at  any  time  assign 
any  of  the  said  assistants  to  any  other  district  he  may 
deem  for  the  advantage  of  the  department).  The 
said  assistant  commissioners  enforce  all  laws  and 
ordinances  relative  to  the  department  of  highways, 
and  have  charge  of  and  direct  (subject  to  the  chief 
commissioner)  the  street  superintendents  and  work- 
men that  may  be  employed  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  districts. 

The  chief  commissioner  shall  annually  report  to 
Councils,  in  detail,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
his  department  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  joint  standing  committee  of  Councils  have 
supervision  over  all  matters  appertaining  to  this  de- 
partment, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  commissioner 
of  highways  to  submit  all  contracts,  plans,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  all  accounts,  bills,  etc.,  for  work  or  labor 


done,  which  may  appertain  to  this  department,  to  the 
said  committee  for  their  inspection,  before  any  action 
shall  be  had  thereon. 

The  appropriation  for  this  department  for  the  year 
1882  was  1639,397.60,  and  the  disbursement*  were 
$506,089.75,  and  the  revenue  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $51,175.18. 

The  office  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  highways 
was  created  by  the  act  of  consolidation,  i.e.,  Feb.  2, 
1854,  P.  L.,  for  the  supervision  of  the  street*  and 
roads  of  this  city  and  county.  By  the  act  of  April 
21,  1855,  and  ordinance  of  Councils,  the  chief  and 
his  two  assistant  commissioners  were  constituted  a 
board  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  relating  to 
the  highways.  The  term  of  office  at  first  was  for  one 
year,  but  since  the  new  constitution  for  three  years. 

This  department  in  1882  expended  $251,885  for 
street  cleaning  and  removing  ashes,  garbage,  and 
dead  animals.  Prior  to  1882  this  work  had  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
their  annual  expenditures  for  this  purpose  were  as 
follows: 

Cleaning  Streets 
and  Removing 


Removing 
A.bo..  OarUge. 

1877   $.'82,1127  10  $49,123.27 

1878   K.8,899.44  22,747  25 

1879.   171,552.35  23,I88,4*< 

1*80  „   16U.040.I6  2U0290 

1881    i.'m,<mo.T3  19,3I1.<» 

Averag"  for  fire  Tears  noder  Hoard  of  Health  

1882  Under  Department  of  Highway*  „M  


CHIEF  COMMISSIONERS. 

Thomas  Birch,  elected  Oct. 

John  McCarthy,  elected        t  •  -   July 

Conrad  B.  Andreas,  elected  Jnly 

Joaeph  Shan II,  elected  Jnly 

Jamea  1-andr,  elected    Feb. 

Ceorge  W.  Schofleld.  elected   Feb. 

William  W.  Smedley,  elected  Feb. 

Mahlmi  II.  rticklrwoo.  elected  Fab. 

John  LibertoB  Hill,  elected   Feb. 

William  Baldwin.!  elected   . ......  March 

John  D.  Eetabrook,  elected  Jan. 


Total. 

$331,130.27 
l»l,Mfi.ffl) 
194,740.81 
192,23312 
152,941.75 
..  2l2.o42.50 
..  251,996.011 


»,  1854 
IS,  1S57 
8,  li»58 
7.1859 

«,  l  ma 

26,  1863 

11,  1864 

12,  1H67 
18,  1875 


2,  1876 
6,1883 

Markets  and  City  Property.— This  department 
is  conducted  by  a  commissioner  of  market*  and  city 

1  Mr.  Baldwin  was  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  of  John  L.  Hill, 
who  resigned  and  waa  r»-elected  for  three  year*,  Jan.  1. 1877,  and  again 
on  Dec.  30,  1879,  for  three  yeara  from  Jan.  1, 1880.  He  died  suddenly 
of  heart-disease  un  Jan.  1, 18M,  aged  forly-flve  yeara,  on  his  way  to  at- 
tend a  Joint  meeting  of  Councils,  who  were  to  fill  bU  expired  term  of 
omce. 
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property.  He  is  elected  by  Councils  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  He  is  charged  with  the  renting  and  col- 
lecting of  the  rents  of  all  market-stalls  and  stands, 
and  with  the  care  of  all  the  market-houses  belonging 
to  the  city,  and  wharves  and  landings. 

Steam-Engines  and  Boilers.— The  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  nominates,  in  the  month  of 
June,  annually,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Select  Council  of  the  said  city,  appoints  a  person  skill- 
ful and  competent,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
performed  by  him,  to  be  the  inspector  of  stationary 
engiueit  in  and  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  given  bond 
in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  security, 
approved  by  the  mayor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  carefully  to  examine 
and  inspect  all  stationary  steam-engines  and  steam- 
boilers  erected  or  in  use ;  and  no  stationary  steam- 
engine  or  steam-boilers  shall  bo  erected  and  put  into 
use  and  operation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  without 
being  first  inspected  and  certified  to  be  competent  and 
safe  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  inspector ;  and 
he  shall  furnish  to  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  other 
person  using  such  engine  or  steam-boiler  a  certificate 
under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  his  office  that  it  has  i 
been  so  inspected  and  found  to  be  competent  and  safe; 
he  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  he  may 
deem  expedient,  examine  all  or  any  such  engines  or 
steam-boilers  in  use  or  operation,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose he,  together  with  his  assistants,  may  enter  upon 
any  premises  and  require  the  removal  of  any  part  of 
the  building,  fixtures,  or  machinery,  and  he  shall  note 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  the  result  of 
every  such  examination  ;  and  he  shall,  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  make  such  examination  and  give  cer- 
tificate of  the  result  whenever  required. 

Gas  and  Gas- Works.— The  city  manufactures  gas 
under  and  by  twelve  trustees,  six  elected  by  Common 
and  six  by  Select  Council.  They  select  a  president 
out  of  their  own  number.  They  serve  three  years. 
They  conduct  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing gas. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  manufacture  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  from  bituminous  coal  for  the 
purpose  of  public  and  private  illumination,  and  to 
lay  pipes  for  its  distribution  through  the  city.  The 
trustees  keep  accurate  accounts  of  their  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  report  the  same,  together  with  a 
statement  of  their  proceedings,  to  Councils  annually 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  give  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the 
Select  or  Common  Council. 

The  trustees  are  vested  with  power  to  construct 
works,  to  purchase  materials,  make  contracts,  and 
employ  such  agents  as  they  deem  necessary  in  and 
about  the  furnishing  of  light  for  public  and  private  use. 

According  to  the  engineer's  rc|»ort  of  the  gas-works 
for  1882,  the  total  amount  of  gas  made  during  the 
year  was  2,819,898,000  cubic  feet,  making  the  total 


product  of  the  works  since  their  erection  37,342,521,- 
000  cubic  feet. 

The  amount  manufactured  at  the  different  stations 
was  as  follows: 

Coble  fMt. 

Gn»  miul*  lit  Ihr  Tw»nty-*ixlh  Ward  workt...  713,-12.000 

(Sm  mada  at  Ilia  Ninth  Ward  work*   1,079,907,000 

d—  mad*  at  the  Fifteenth  Waid  worki   Tk*>,i«jO 

liu  made  at  111*  Tvoutjr-fimt  Ward  wurka   41,627 

Ga>  made  at  th*  Tw.nty-flfth  Ward  work.....  4M,W7,l«x> 

2,319,898,000 

The  maximum  consumption  of  gas  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  10,667,000  cubic  feet,  which  occurred  on 
the  night  of  the  22d  of  December,  1882.  The  maxi- 
mum production  of  gas  in  twenty-four  hours  waa 
10,049,000  cubic  feet. 

The  Philadelphia  Gas  Department  has  742  miles  of 
gas  mains,  13,100  street  lamps,  about  102,000  con- 
sumers of  gas,  with  an  annual  consumption  of  about 
2,054,857,000  cubic  feet.  The  price  for  cubic  feet  is 
$1.90  for  gas,  with  an  average  illuminating  power  of 
16.39  candles.  By  resolution  of  the  trustees,  gas 
has  been  supplied  the  city  lamps  without  cost  since 
Oct.  1,  1882. 

The  net  profits  of  the  gas-works  during  the  year 
1882  were  $510,586.57,  making  the  accumulated 
profits  to  the  end  of  the  year,  $4,538,957.23. 

ANNUAL  REGISTRY  OF  CONSUMERS  AND  PUBLIC  LIOHTS. 

^  '"'lit'"'  *-«■• 

1836     301  277  164 

1*37   4»7  666  136 

1838   840  1,341  133 

1K»   »4«  1,987  163 

  7k8  J,-»tiCi  11J 

1841   874  2,774  i;i 

1842   845  3,078  30 

1*43   90S  3.420  SS 

1844   l,i»«l  3,9  I'O 

IMA   1.147  4.444  112 

1846   1,466  4,192  96 

1847   1.869  6.174  84 

1S48   1,966  7,128  21 

18«»     2,191  8,189  74 

1690.     2,227  9,216  72 

1851   2,429  10,406  124 

1852   3."*  11,6*1  ]!s 

ISM   3,280  12.989  87 

ISM   2.884  13,904  27 

1855'     17,479  22,898  1,368 

1SM>   ti.272  25,544  84 

1657   Sy**  26  304  68 

IMS'   11.X01  29.963  562 

IMS'   14.O08  37.SKO  966 

18SO   10,8711  41,200  478 

Isfil   II. 694  44.010  398 

1»«2     9..VJ7  44.429  391 

1863   9,681  46,628  492 

1864   9,1*7  48.V.6  15S 

1866   8,868  60.487  41 

1866   10,625  62.938  199 

1867   10.814  64.664  1  84 

1W*  lO.tsfcfl  r>7,&42  159 

1869   14.664  02,193  142 

1870   16.H.19  66,943  237 

1871   14.«<n  70.774  2S9 

1872~   16,411  "4,7'  V  364 

1873   18,4.14  79,477  434 

1874   17.27  1  81.712  433 

1874  „„          20,423  86,299  86» 

1876   19,846  90,443  560 

1877   23,862  OT.76S  384 

1878   22,930  90,441  240 

1879   16,844  97,838  |  tJ™ 

1880   13,878  99,034  163 

1881   13,883  1U>,"M>8  247 

,.,   11,685  101,948  241 

  420,421  1,691,858  12.755 

>  Including  thorn  receired  from  prl»at«  gax  ( 
1 1 
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LtMOTII  or  Mai«»  Laid  im  Blrtdt,  £oca  Ttat.  <*  Vmnl  Feet 


6-inch.    R-Iorh.  1  lOlncl.    12-inch.  ICInch.  tWnch, 


7,428 

4 

12 

8,300 

"m: 



6» 

J- 



) 

27.822 
52,'8>3 

2,733 
16,242 
11,772 
(12,977 
■<S>,»th 
18,588 
81,479 
14,667 
15,144 


em 


25.242 
42.141 

61,758 
23.1  (17 
2.532 
4.Vi,:t34 
50,122 
2,683 
21HA-* 
442,422 
232,49* 

132.135 

88,0*1 
129.873  i 
39,045 
90,170 


185,839     20,680     93,791  41,654 


is 


69,189  6844 


1220 


36.724 
21.521  , 

187.253 

101,355 
38,295 
75.224 

105.757 
36,262 

2i:;iii 

1 12,993 

MA50 
36.463 
37,080 
14.958 
21.774 
67,664 


14%*  3,813,777 


_ 


Qa»  mad,  at  all  l>»  BV*.  manned  umUr  the  TW.<  and  of  that  drlirtr.,1 
to  PtiraU  and  1'aUic  Light.,  /*<■.  31, 1882. 


1  Including  tlitMi-  reo-Wed  from  g»»  companies. 

Ni  mum  or  um<Ur  tk,  0>rr  af  Departmntof  P»blie  Li.jhH»f, 

Jan.  1,  1882. 


The. 


1859...., 

I860  

1861.  ... 

1862  

186.1... 
1864..... 
1865.  ... 
1866..... 

1867  

1868... 
1S69.... 
1870.... 

1871  

1*72..  . 


re 

a}M  B£5 

,  f  =  it« 
s 

5fl2,110,l«HI 
639,578,000 
632.545,600 
65fl.957,iH8) 
7I5,698,IH>0 
794,676,1  WO 
8»4,r.l6,mi(> 
9I5,956,iMj 
9Sl,642.0o» 
1, 066,670,1 » in 
I,l03,162,ooo 
1.241.485,i«hi 
1,3.18,972,101 
1,486,969,01*1 


1873   1,648,W7,UM> 

1874   1,766  268,nu0 

1875   1,873.1 92,i »>« 

1871V   2,154,28 1, urjo 

1877    2,llo,fi77.oiH) 

1878   2,167.5.19,'HiO 

187!)   2,lW','>2/i.(«*< 

188(1   2,17  VI'  ',<*"> 

18*1   2,2i'9,l45,0r»l 

•  882  i  2,i1|»,89S,(KHI 

Made  in  23) 

•*io«i  >  \ 


98.900,:  145 
119,904,818  I 

1  14.372,343 

149.744,273 

163,2ol,92* 

l«il.4ilh,.ri«5  I 

li!r,,<«.',,9M 

15.1,644,194 

132,681.858 

148,912.21  >4 

151,942.222  1 

204,882,|t5« 

229.120,197 

247.329.9Hl 

279.«22.442 

294,884,471 

313,373,748 

345.154.257 

356,539,129 

365,455,942 
381,983.088 
391,2.32.301 
412,641,932 
412,987.568 


25 

s 


395,2-28,1100 
4,'.'',l.'>2,8'iii 
437,627,100 
449,189,401 
612,121,562 
549,87ll,9<Hi 
565.939,500 
642,53  1,364) 
687,539,01  «J 
743,727.100 
82»2U<9.IH.Il> 
8!<8,'I.VJ.B8(I 

952.23M54 

1,141,707.(11-1 
1.217,412,1113 
I,2I5.:I22,6IV> 
l,2li2,5«5,870 
1 ,485,;WJ,U70 
1.36A,u75.o70 
1,348,371.523 
1 ,329,431 1,!8i7 
l;iMn,.vm,(HH) 
1,444,190,800 
l.623,«"2,W0 


3" ,  u 


67,98 1,655 

«n,4:*>.:i82 

60,546,157 
.-.8,1  43,327 
80,374,509 

8.i,:ivm,.">7» 

1W,490.549 
119,7811,440 
161.421.142 
174,'  30,618! 
181,«.  10,778 
131.242,31.4 
157.613,Mfl 
1 97  .W  12.28ft 
1.M..M2..W 
2.3(1,1  HW.8«7 
297,2S2,1X2 
323,744.6T3 
38D,I8»2,»0| 
4M.711.M5 
469,211.005 
39.r>,277,3y9 
352.312,268 
2S3,:«I«^'.''2 


City,'  Including  MayunrnainK,  S«i(hw»rk,  West  PhiUddphU, 
Spring  U»rd«>n,  Ken»ln«ion.  Uichm-nd,  Grrmuitown,  M»n«- 
yunk,  Frsnkford.  wild 

Northurn  Ubertl«»»  


!-',(!  4 

5U9 


37.342^21,000  5,816,096.376  22.862.680,268 


12,923 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas- 
Works  for  1884  are  as  follows: 

President,  William  D.  Gardner;  Trustee*,  John  8.  Rittenhoaax,  Wil- 
liam K,  Iwli,  Samuel  8.  Kelly,  M.  Hall  Slanluti,  Jimri  Work,  Alfred 
Moon.-,  Wllllnni  W.  Alcorn,  Thoraaa  H.  0111,  William  II.  Smith,  Emng^ 
ham  B.  Morrie,  Jamva  E,  Sailer,  William  D.  Oardner;  Engineer,  William 
K.  Park  (elected  Feb.  28, 1879) ;  Caaliier,  Samuel  M.  White  (elected  Jan* 
28,1870);  Hegialrar.  Tbomaa  Noble  (elected  Dee.  9,1870);  Controller, 
Alexander  J.  McCleary. 

Police  Magistrates.— In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirement* of  the  twelfth  section  of  Article  v.  of  the 
Constitution  of  1873,  the  Assembly,  by  act  of  Feb.  5, 
1875,  authorized  the  election  of  a  police  magistrate 
(to  serve  for  five  years  from  the  first  Monday  in 
April)  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  courts  therefor  to  be  located 
by  Councils,  and  indicated  by  numbers,  the  magis- 


from  City  Worki. 
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trates  to  choose  their  courts  by  lot;  and  in  the  elec- 
tion for  magistrates,  no  voter  to  vote  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  number  to  be  elected.  Hv  the  Con- 
stitution, the  office  of  alderman  in  Philadelphia  was 
abolished. 

The  police  magistrates  have  jurisdiction  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars,  and  exercise  such  au- 
thority, civil  and  criminal,  as  is  given  them  by  law. 
Their  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the  city  and 
county,  and  they  are     nffino  justices  of  the  peace. 

MAGISTRATES. 

1.  Jnw  S.  B»n«all,  elected  Keb.  IS,  1ST* 

2.  William  II.  Collins,  elected                     Feb.  16,187.1 

3.  Andrew  Alexander,  Sr..  elected  Feb  If..  IS7A 

4.  T  Sprole  Leisenrtrig,  elected   16,  1K7."> 

A.  William  II   Mst.  elected                             Fi-h.  IS,  IKT.'i 

«.  Hugh  Frank  In  Kennedy,  elected  Feb  16,1*75 

7.  John  Mctlinto.  k,  elected...  ..Feb.  lfi,  l>7.S 

5.  Robert  R.  Smith,  elected                           Feb.  HI,  1  K7.% 

9.  William  A.  Thorp,  elected.  .Feb.  lfi,  l»7A 

10.  John  F.  Pole,  el-cl-d  Feb.  M.  1*7.1 

11.  Wilson  Ker,  elected  „.,  Fell.  lfi,  Ih7i 

12.  Exra  Lukcna,  elected    Feb.  !>:,  l<>7.1 

13.  Charles  E  Ptnnail,  elected  Feb.  Hi,  1  H7.1 

U.  John  DeveliD."  elected  Feb.  lfi,  l*7'i 

IS  Luke  V.  Sntpbln,  elected   Feb  IS.  1  r7o 

lfi.  Stuart  Field,  elect*]   Feb.  16,  187.1 

17.  Henry  Smith,  alerted   ...    Feb.  IS,  IH7S 

IS.  Benton  I).  Severn,  electe<l  Feb.  ltl,  187.1 

1*.  David  llanley  Stone,  elerte<l   Feb.  1*.  |H7j 

•ill.  Alfred  T.  Snyder,  elected  Feb.  16,  187.1 

21.  Thsvtdeun  Steitrne,  elected                       K-h.  1«,  1875 

22.  Cecil u*  K  KrkkUmn.  elected                  Feb.  IS.  187.1 

23.  Thomaa  H.  Uiirk,  ela  ted  -  Feh.  10.  |»7ft 

24.  Thomaa  Randall,  elected.  Feb.  16,  187.1 

14.  John  T  Thompson.!  appointed  -             Feb.  19.1878 

I  V  Jowph  S.  Alien,"  appointed  Sept.    14,  1879 

/v-eosW  Term. 

1.  William  A.  Tbocp,  elected   Feb.  17,  Isso 

2.  John  Kinx  Findlay,  elected   Feb  17,  1880 

3.  Henry  H.  Everlv.»  elected   Feb.  17,  last  I 

4.  Hugh  (Tolling  elected     Feb.  17.  1*80 

5.  William  II  List,  elected   Feb.  I?,  leeti 

P.  John  D  Mitrtin,  elected    Feb,  17,1880 

7.  John  McClintoek,  elected  Feb.  17,  IKK) 

8.  Hubert  IC.  Smith,  elected  Feb.  17,  1KS«> 

9.  Klchard  J.  Lennon,  elected  Feb.  17,  Ihwi 

10.  John  F.  Pole,  elected   Feb,  17,  IS*) 

II  Albert  It  Ladner,  elected  .  .  K-b.  17, 

12.  Est*  Lukeo.. elected.    ..  .Feb.  17,  18*0 

I  t.  Oiarle*  Brown,  elected  Feb.  17,1880 

14.  John  T  Thompeon.  elected   Feb.  17. 1880 

15.  iowph  S.  Allen,  elected  K-b.  17.  1-W 

lfi.  William  P  Becker,  elected  Feb.  17.  I  KM  I 

17.  Henry  S.  Myers,  elected .   Feb.  17,  1880 

18.  Ileuton  O  Severn,  elected  .Feb.  17.  IhSO 

19  Joseph  S  Riley,  elected   .  F-b.  17,  18*0 

*/0.  R-iLvrtJ,  Burr,  rl«M:tt»il  *■**■>.  17,  lMHti 

21.  Thomas  W.  South,  ele.  ted   Feb.  17,  1860 

2i.  Geo  rue  K.  Ki  IckUum,  elected  F-b.  17,  IKSII 

23.  Tkootaa  II.  Clark,  elected  F-b.  17.  laso 

24.  Thomaa  Randsdl.  elected  Feb.  17.  ISSO 

3.  Jam*.  L  Brown,  appoint*!    May  26.  lssl 

The  following  statistical  information  for  reference 
was  furnished  by  the  various  city  departments  at  the 
request  of  John  E.  Addicks,  health  officer  in  1882: 

Philadelphia  la  lituatad  in  latitude  39°  57'  N.  and  75°  09'  W.  The  total 
arm  it  one  hundred  and  twenty. nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
square  milra,  or  eighty  two 


eleeation  in  i 


i  ward  above  high  water  la,  vix, : 


'  Develin  died  May  11, 1S77,  and  John  T.  Thnmpsnn  ■«  ai>[ 
the  Governor  to  All  the  vacancy,  and  elected  Feb.  19, 1*78,  for 


d  by 
ears. 

*  Appointed  by  the  Governor  rice  Sutphla,  deceased.  By  the  act  th* 
Governor  Mot  the  vacancy  until  the  Brat  Monday  In  the  next  succeed- 
ing  April.  The  vacancy  to  be  tuppltad  at  next  municipal  election,  for 
the  foil  term  of  Ave  yean,  aa  in  caae  of  Thompson,  of  Court  No.  14. 

«  Henry  H.  Everly,  of  Court  No.  :t,  died  M«y  23, 1**1,  aged  forty-live, 
and  on  May  26th  Lieut.  Jamea  L  Brown  waa  appointed  b>  Oil  th*  va- 
in February,  1882,  to  aerveflve 

In  April. 


Kliat.— Gerhard,  north  or  McKean  Street  

Second.— Hale,  weal  of  Tenth  Street   

Third.—  Lebanon,  south  of  Klttweter  Street  

Fourth.— Emetine,  weat  of  Eighth  Street  

Filth  — St.  Mary's,  east  of  Seventh  Street  

Sixth. — Crown,  north  of  Race  Street  

Seventh.— Delancy,  west  of  Twentieth  Street  

Eighth.— Broad,  south  of  t'beeti,ut  Street  

Ninth.— Cheetnnt,  veil  of  Broad  Street. 

Tenth —Jacoby,  north  of  Race  Street  

Eleventh  —  Third  and  Brown  Streets  

Twelfth,  Sixth,  south  of  Green  Stteet  _   ... 

Thirteenth.— Wallace,  east  of  T«nth  Street  

Fourteenth.— East  of  Broad  and  north  of  ParrUh  

Fifteenth. — Corner  of  Vineyard  and  Perkiomen  Streets 

Sixteenth.— Sixth  Street,  south  of  Girard  Avenue.  ..  _  

Seventeenth  — Lawrence,  south  of  Oxford  Street  

Eighteenth. — Nelatid,  northeast  of  Hanover  Slice!  

Nineteenth. — Corner  of  Seventh  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue   _ 

Twentieth.— Columbia.  Avenue,  east  of  Broad  Street  

Twenty-first. — Between  Ridge  Avenue  and  Township  line  road. . 

Twenty -eecond.— Summit  Street,  northeast  of  Chestnut  HID  

Twenty-third.— Sharswood  Street  and  Montgomery  Ooumy  line... 

Twenty-fourth. — Belmont  and  City  Avenues  

Twenty-fifth.    Nicetown  Lane,  north  of  Baker  Street,  .... 

Twenly-alxtb.— South  of  Washington  Avenue  and  weat  of  Tweuty- 

flflh  Street    

Twenty-seventh.— Sl«ly-ttr>t  and  Walnut  ! 
Twenty-eighth  -Thirtieth  and  ( 
Twenty-ninth.— Bridge  Street,  above  Columbia  Av 

Dtctlnff  Rallroewl    

ThirtlMh.-Gr.y't  Ferry  R.«d,  north  of  Catharine  Street 
Thlrty-llrst.-Kensin 
Street... 


Feet. 

2429 

2SJM1 
31.05 
S4.26 
31.41 
37  70 
42.82 
4-190 
4.1.45 
41.25 
IM.75 
36.00 
43fi0 
72.78 
l(*.l  o 


27  ie 

99  2« 
»9  6J 
4-10JW 
44O.0S 
240.00 


■  ■  '    


Avenue, 


The  length  of  paved  « tresis ... 
The  length  of  aewers 


37.82 
Miles 


The  length  of  wat-r-pipea. 
The  length  of 


The  length  of  river  front  on  the  Delaware  River.. 

The  length  of  wharves  on  the  Delaware  River  

The  length  of  river  front  on  the  Schuylkill  River  iboth  sides!.... 
The  length  of  wharves  ott  the  Schuylkill  River  (both  tides)  


Total  length  of  river  front.  

Total  length  of  wharves  


The  area  of  and 


of  public  square*  ia,  vii_: 


1.  Independence  Square.. 

2.  Washington  Square.. 

3.  Franklin  Square   

4.  Logan  Square  

ft.  Rlttenbouae  Square  

6.  Jefferson  Square  _  . 

7.  Paasynnk  Square  

5.  Norris  Square   •  ••  •  

9.  Ealrhlll  Square  

10.  Sbackamaxoo  Square  - 


Total  

The  area  of  Fair 

Old  Park. 

East  Park  

Weet  Park  

Wissahickon  Park 
Hunting  Park 


6 
16 
4 

;.<5 
10 


Acrefl. 
464 

070 
7,83 
7.83 
6.70 
2.SS 
3.64 
ft.SO 
1.21 
7ft 

17.96 


nt  Park  ia,- 


Oul-lylng  lots  pnld  Tor  out  of  park  loan  

Extent  of  water  surface  of  Schuylkill  River  in  limits  of  park.. 


Total  areas., 


Acres. 
117 

.  SI0 

12*2 
.  416 

.      2  . 


Thr  |K)|ruUlion  4iu  p»r  I'dIIikJ  Htfttei  c»ti«u«)  at  nurh  decade  wM  H 
fotluwa,  with  p«rci»Qtag«  of  deaths  to  *mch  one  thonaand  of  population : 


1S10  


Population.  Deatha. 


in  loot). 


18211.... 

1K.K)  

1840  

ISiO  

isso... 

1S7II  .. 
1SS0 


1  10.210 

1:17,1197 
,  1SK,7I»7 
2&S,ii37 
4l>K.702 

.  074,022 
W0.9S0 


I.MI7 
3,1  Mt 
3.1M8 

4,  :.u  1 

5.  '04 

1»,M".I 
1.VU7 
17,711 


17  21' 
2d.  26 
20  9<i 
17  7S 
111  KI 
19.1S 
2.' 72 
20  91 


*  No  record  of  d«sths  piiblislied. 
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PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  AND  CARE- 
FUL ESTIMATES. 


Yeab. 


lew 

IBM. 
1700.. 
17*4... 
1749  

1753..... 

1760  

1777.... 

1783  

"90  

1800,... 
1806  

180*  

isio... 


............. 


1840 

1H40„  . 

I860.. 

1870-... 


ClTT  AKD 

SrBt'KM. 

Cm  ksv 

Coiwti. 

hSII*     ,  """P-tallon.     DH-«.'^'«  Illation. 

80 

soo 

2.3110 

.........  ! 

7<*> 

  ■ 

1.5rt> 

9.75IJ 

•j.<ae 

12,50" 

Mmm. 

2,300 

14.663 
18.7it. 

......... 

2.900 

5,395 

23,734 

MMMM 

H ....... 

«,m» 

37 .0110 

8,651 

44JW. 

54,391 

9.868 

70.287 

H1.009 

13,461 

1.-..MI2 

47.786 
98.680 

16,882 

111,210 

114,410 

2li  Mi.', 

137..W7 

25.172 

"7 

:'7/«> 

188,9*1 

38.704 

53,07* 

2.58.017 

61,278 

408,702 

89,979 

568.H34 

MM. 

....  ...... 

112,4.57 
146,000 

874,022 
846,980 

In  the  colored  are  included  Chinese  in  1870,  12;  in 
1880,  80;  Japanese,  1870,  1;  1880,  3;  Indians,  1870, 
8;  in  1880,  25. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY.  JUNE,  1880. 
Ward. 


Population. 
29,354 
43,887 

2»lh   13.207 





2Ut 


:.| 

24th... 
25th... 
iftth- 
27th  . 
28ih  . 
2»th... 
3"lh.. 
31.1... 


•-    


1 

31.781) 

46.067 
36,104 
35,130 
23.2>4 

:n,«2 

<  1,7*7 
29,100 
3L30* 


Grand  total 


The  census  of  1777  wan  taken  by  order  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  when  the  British  army  was  in  possession 
of  the  city.  At  that  time  many  Whigs  and  patriots 
were  absent,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
in  the  same  year  before  the  entry  of  the  British  was 
about  thirty  thousand.  , 

In  1854  the  boundaries  of  the  city  were  by  the  Con- 
solidation Act  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  distinction  between  ihe  city  with  the 
suburbs  or  adjoining  incorporated  districts  and  the 
county  was  abolished. 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE,  SHOWING  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 
BY  WARDS  SINCE  187... 

Increaaa.  Dei-reaae 

17,268   


Ward.  1870. 

im  «a,Hi7 

Id   3ii,22il 

19.149 


1880. 
43,'M5 
28.498 
18,271 

1h,w>;i 

16,  :W8 
io.u.4 

3l,i*7 
19,541 
12,481 
23,363 
12,930 
14,690 
18,64* 
22AH 
17,865 

17.  H02 
20,451 
29,354 
75,195 
h  !,  I'M 


lit. 

2d    28,498 

3d   1X.2T1 

4lh  _   I  »,*.*! 

5th   lii.TBs 

ftlh  , ........  lO,'N(J 

7th  ..........I.......    »tl,"H» 

8th   19,541 

Uh   12,481 

loth   23,363 

Uth    12.9.HI 

12th     I4.««i 

I Hh   18.f46 

14tb   22.A54 

I5tli     47.8*5 

Ifilh  —  -.  .....  —  ...  17,Ni_? 

17th   20,451 


The  Governors  of  Pennsylvania'  and  of  the  Set- 
tlements on  the  Delaware  before  the  Formation 
of  the  Commonwealth.— No  list  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  print  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Governors  of  this  province  and  of  the  previous 
settlements  on  the  Delaware.  The  following  is 
nearly  perfect  than  any  heretofore  published  : 

I'lTt-ll  Rl'LI. 

Cornellue  Jacobaen  Ma)',  Director  of  Naw 

Nelherlande.    — ,  1624 

William  Van  HuUt,  Director  of  Naw  Neth- 
erlands   —,1025 

Petar  Minuit.  Director  nf  New  NeihrrUnd*  May  4, 162S 

David  PIMercen  l*»  Vriee,  Governor  on  the 

Delaware...-  ...Dec.  5,1632 

Wouter  Van  Twiller,  Director  uf  New  Nelh. 

erlanda  „  April  14,1638 

Sir  William  Kleft,  Director  ..f  New  Nelber- 
Lnde  March  28, 1638 

8wrm»H  Rci.e. 

Peter  Minuit.  Governor  of  New  Sweden   April    -,  1638 

Peter  Holliuidaer,  Governor  of  New  Sweden..   — .  1641 

John  Printi,  Oorcrnor  of  New  Sweden  Feb.     15,  164.1 


51 


3,215 


■>,-.iM 
29.9.V, 
27.352 


1.722 
878 
1.999 
2,368 
2.1  (61 » 
471 
2.745 
4,146 

i',915 

4*1 

1,310 


IMtih  Rt  li 
Peter  Stuyreaant,  Director  of  New  Nether- 


I 


May    27. 1047 

gWKIUSH  Rl'LK. 

John  Pap|wRoya,  Governor  of  New  Swrdeti-Oct.  — ,  1653 
John  Claude  Rvalng.  Vice-Director  ..f  New 

S.-den  Ma,  -.1 

Di'Tcn  Ri'i.a 
Peter  Stuyveaant,  Director  of  New  Nether- 


land*.. 


Dlrck  Smidt.  Schout  Fbx»l  and  CotunuMry 

on  the  Delaware.. 
John  Paul  Jaqnet, 
Hudde.  i 


.  — ,  1654 

—.1655 
— ,  1658 


31.798 
26,523 
46,<«57 
36,lo4 


2.3.2S4 
:i  it; 


ToUl  _         «74,«'22  846,9*1 


9.19! 

5,634 
21.125 
17.46.5 

2S 
24.072 

195,<i9<J 


Incraaae  in  aerenteen  wanl»... 
Decreaae  In  fourteen  ward.  


22,712 

195,r»0 
22,732 


Net  iocreaae  alnca  1870.. 


  172.9C.8 


 |AJ6  to  1657 

Jacob  Alricha,  Director  of  the  City  Colony  .  April  — ,  1657 
Gregorfua  Van  Dyck,  Director  ol  the  Com- 

rany'a  Colony  May  20, 1657 

William  Beekman.  Vice-Director  ..f  Com- 
pany'. Cfllorvy                                       Oct  28, 165S 

Alexander  D'Hinovoaaa,  Director  of  the  City 

Colony  .'.  Dec.  30,1659 


8,  1664 
8,1664 


Col  Fnoicl.  Lo»el»c«,Uo».rnorat  New  York. May  — .  1667 
Cant  John  Carr,  Cuuniandar  on  Delaware...   — ,  1608 


Cap*. 

Drmi  Ri  l«. 
Anthony  Colre,  Gorernor  of  New  Nether. 


Male*.     mo   320,379     Natlre,  1880  

Female*,  l»7li   ;»3,64;i     Foreign.  lw«>   

Whitaa.  1870. 


Colored.  1«7M. 
White..  1 K80  . 
Colored.  1680.. 


642,648 
2)  4,332 
651.1** 

22,168 
815.1K2 

31,798 


laliili 


Peter  Alricha.  Deputy  florornor  on  the  went 
aide  of  the  Delaware.........  


Aoj.  12,1673 

1 

...Sept.    — ,  1673 


e 
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Sir  Ed m> 
(»pl. 

aware  

Capt.Jonn  Colllrr..  ........ 

Oapl.  Cbrletopher  Bill  up, 


Id  tkhol.t.i 


Paor-airraaT  Gnviu<tarMT. 

William  Penn,  Proprietor  March  4,  Ditil 

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor  April  1«81 

William  Peuu,  Proprietor  aud  Governor  Oct.     24,  1U82 

Thomas  Lloyd,  President  of  Council  —.I*  «  mo.,  K*4 

William  Clayton.'  President  of  Cuunrll  24 

Thomas  Holm*,'  President  of  Council  :U> 

WlllUm  Clarke,*  President  of  Couucll   9 

Arthur  Cooke,'  President  of  Council   6 

John  81mcock,«  President  of  Couucll  in  the 

morning  ....   3 

Francis  Harrisou,*  President  of  Couucll  in 

the  afVrnoon   n  7  mo  ,  1WWI 

Arthur  Cook*,'  President  of  CoiidcII   1 

John  Simruck,'  President  of  Con  net  1  1(1 

William  Clark*,1  President  of  Council  19 

Tbomaa  Lloyd.' 
Robert  Turner,1  Commissioner. 


York. .Nov.  10, 1674 
on  D.I- 

 Sot.    10,  1H74 

23, 1«7« 

.Aug.  24,  I«77 
.Jan.     16,  1681 


H  mo.,  1684 

1  mo.,  1685 

2  mo.,  1685 
5  mo  ,  K*6 

7  too.,  l'lSti 


8  mo ,  HW'i 

9  m<>.,  1« 
2  mo.,  1687 

19  12  mo..  16*-„ 
19  12  mo.,  IiSr'., 

Arthur  Cook*,'  Commissioner  19  12  mo.,  lii«\ 

John  Simcock,'  Cotuml-sloner  19  12  mo.,  If.*7.. 

John  Eck  ley .»  Commissioner-  19  12  mo., 

Cant.  John  Blackwell.  Lieutensnt-Oovernor.  Dec.    18,  H>8 
Thoma.  Lloyd.  President  "f  Ih.  Council ....   2  11  mo  ,  16JR 
Tbomaa  Lloyd,  Deputy  Governor  of  llie  Prov- 
ince „  March  — ,  1691 

William  Markham,  Depuiy  Goreroor  of  the 

Lower  Cooniiee  March  — ,  IBM 

Benjamin  Fletcher,  Governor  for  the  Crown. April  26,  1693 
William  Markham,  LieutcnanMrovernor  for 

the  Crown  April  27, 1693 

William  Markham,  Governor  for  William 

Penn    24 

Dr.  John  Goodson.'  Drpnty  Gofemur,  ur 

Assistant  to  William  Markham  24 

Samuel  <3arpent*r,<  Deputy  Goreroor,  or  Ae- 

aiatant  to  Wllbam  Markham  24 

William  Markham.  Lieutenant-Governor  for 

Peun  Mar     19,  lf.98 

William  Penn.  Proprietor  and  Governor  21  io  mo.,  169l» 

Andrew  Hamilton.  Lieutenant-Governor       Nov.    14,  1  TtJ I 

Kdward  Shippeu,  President  of  Council.  19  12  mo.,  I7U2 

John  Kven»,  Lieutenant-Governor   Foh.     14,  I7t>\ 

Col.  Charlee  Gonkln,  Lieutenant  Governor... Feb. 

William  Keith.-  Lieutenant-Governor  May 

Hannah  Penn.  Executrix  for  Propri*tar!e«_. July 

Sir  William  Keith,"  Governor  April 

Patrick  Gordon/  Lien  tenant-Governor  June 

John,  Thoinae,  and  Richard  Peon,  Propri- 

eUriea  1727 

J  antes  Logan,  President  of  Council.   Aug. 

Thoma'  Penn,  Proprietary  Sept. 

George  TlioniH*.  Lieutenant-Governor  June 

Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  Proprietaries...  1740 

Anthony  Palmer,  President  of  Conncil  .   June 

Jams*  Hamilton.  Lieutenant-Governor   Not. 

Robert  Hunter  Morria.  Lieutenant  Governor  Oct. 

William  Denny,  Lieutenant-Governor  Vug. 

James  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor  -Nov. 

John  Peuu,  Lieutenant-Governor  Nov. 

i  Hamilton,  President  of  Conncil  Mav 

i  and  John  Penn.  I'mprletartes  1771 

Richard  Penn,  LieoienaDt-Govvnior  Oct. 

Joliu  Penn,  Governor  Aug. 

l"*nr«  tb«  Comwokwk'LTn. 
Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,"  President  Supreni'- 

Executive  Conncil  March   5,  1777 

George  Bryan,  Vice-President  May    23,  177* 


!»  mo.,  1694 
9  mo  ,  1694 
9  mo.,  1694 


2,  17..J- 
M7 


il,  ni: 

M.  17IB 
1719 
1726 


to  174i. 

ft.  173C 
28,  17*. 

1,  1738 
to  1771 
6,  1747 
21.  174H 

15,  1754 

17.m; 

18.  17H" 
1.  17fti 
..,  1771 
to  177ft 

16,  1771 
30,  1773 


'  Governor  until  June  26. 1<wl.  when  the  colonial 
f.y  virtue  of  the  charter  to  William  Penn  of  March  4.  I6M.  who  then 
(*tm«  tie  proprietor.  Penn  s Council  first  m.  t  at  l  pUud.  i.e.  Chester, 
•0  Aug  3,  H".nl. 

*  The  members  of  Council  were  authorized  by  the  Governor  to  choose 
en*  of  themselves  President  In  the  absence  of  Thomas  Lloyd  1  C.  Rn 
124),  asd  they  were  Governors  for  the  time  being,  and  as  such  signed 
"oo> missions  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  that  oflVe.  Thnm»«  Holme 
died  10th  7  mo.,  1604,  aged  forty-Are  years. 

'  Commissioners,  any  three  to  act  as  Deputy  Govei  nor ;  1  C.  R.,  16o. 

*  Deputy  Governor*,  or  assistants  to  Markham ;  I  C.  R.,  437. 

*  His  com mission  bears  date  Nov.  29, 1716,  but  the  dates  given  by  me 
are  those  when  the  Lieuteuant-Goverbors  were  Inducted  Into  office. 

•Called  Lletitenant-Genrral.Governor.and  Commander-in-Chief,  etr. ; 
i  C.  R.  p.  55.    Not  Sir  William  until  1721,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 


»nt  of  Hannah  Penn  :  3  C.  R.,2fi3. 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Aug.  6, 1776.    President  of  the 
8. 1777. 


Joseph  Read,  President  Supreme  Executive 

Council  Dec. 

William  Moore,  President  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  _..  Nor. 

John  Dickinson,  President  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  -   _  Not. 

Benjamin  Franklin,11  President  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  Oct. 

DnTld  Redick.  Vice-President  Oct. 

Tbomas  Mifflin,  President  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  _  Nor. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor  _  Dec. 

Thomas  McKean,  Governor  Dec. 

Simon  8nyder,  Governor  „  Dec. 

William  Flndlay.  Governor  -...Dec. 

Joseph  Hleater,  Governor   Dec. 

John  Andrew  Hhuli-,  Governor  Dec, 

George  Wolf,  Governor  Dec 

Joseph  Rltner,  Governor.  Dec. 

David  Rlttenhouee  Porter,  Governor  Jan. 

Francis  Rahn  Shunk,  Governor  Jan. 

William  Freanie  Johnston,  Governor  July 

William  Higler, Governor  Jan. 

Jamea  Pollock,  Governor  Jan. 

William  Fisher  Packer,  Governor  „.Jsn. 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  Governor.. 

John  White  G»-ary,  Governor.. 

John  Frederic  ilartranft.  Gov* 

Henry  Martin  lloyt.  Governor  

Robert  Emory  Paltlaoo,'  Governor 


Jan. 
...Jan. 


1, 1778 
14, 1781 
7,1782 

18, 178S 

15,  17*8 

&,  17*8 
21, 1790 
17,1799 
20,1808 

16,  1817 

19,  1820 
16,  1823 

14.  1820 
16,  1836 
16,  1839 
21,  1846 

9,  1848 

20,  1862 
16.  18ft6 
19.1868 
16,  1861 

15.  18fi7 
21.1873 

21,  1879 

16.  1883 


OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  COI  NCIL  Or  PENNSYLVANIA 
FROM  HIS2  TO  1775. 


16*2.  William  Markham. 
Christopher  Taylor. 
Thomas  Holme. 
Lawrence  Cock. 
William  Clark. 
John  Hilliard. 


1682.  WlllUm  Biles. 
James  Harrison. 
John  Richardson. 

1683.  Edward  Southern. 
John  Road*. 

1684.  William  Welch. 


»  Whltwell. 
I  Cantwell. 
William  Clayton. 


John  Caun. 
William  Souths©*. 
William  Darvall. 


'Franklin'stern.  expired  Oct.  14.  1788. 
xv.  C.  R„564. 

i '  The  first  Constitution  for  the 
went  Into  effect  on  Sept.  2. 1790. 


251  ; 


lowing  mon 


aa  a  State, 
held  under  it  the  fol- 
had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  since  Nov.  5,  1788,  was  elected, 
and  on  Dec  21, 1791),  Inaugurated  as  Governor  in  Philadelphia,  "  with 
much  ceremony."  He  was  Governor  until  Dec.  17,  17V",  a  period  of 
nine  years,  having  been  twice  re-elected.  Joseph  Rftner,  of  Washing- 
ton County,  waa  Governor  from  Dec.  15, 1835,  null  I  the  third  Tuesday  of 
January,  183'J,  the  beginning  of  the  gubernatorial  term  having  been 
changed  by  the  amrndeil  Constitution  of  1H3M  from  the  third  Tuesday  of 
December  U>  the  third  Tuesday  of  January.  Oovernor  Shunk  resigned 
on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1848,  when  William  Free  me  Johnston,  of  Arm- 
strong, who  was  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  by  virtu*  of  his  offlce,  became 
Governor  until  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  1849.  In  the  mean  time 
Governor  Johnston  had  been  elected  at  the  October  election  in  1848, 
and  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January  ,  1*49,  waa  Inaugurated,  aud  served 
a  full  term  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  of  Centre  County,  wss  ( 
two  terms,  covering  the  entire  period  of  the 
PatUaon  was  elected  on  Nov.  7.  1 882,  to  serve  av  Oovernor  for  four  years 
from  the  third  Tuesday  In  January  'the  16th).  1883;  he  is  but  thlrty-two 
yearsnf  age,  being  our  youngest  Governor.  Mifflin,  at  his  inauguration, 
was  forty -six;  McKean,  sixty-five  ;  Snyder,  forty-nine;  Flndlay,  forty- 
nine;  Hleeter,  sixty  -eight ;  Shulxe,  forty-eight;  Wolf,  fifty-two;  Rltner, 
fifty-five;  Porter,  fifty-one;  Shunk,  fifty-eeven :  Johnston,  forty;  Big- 
ler,  thirty-eight ;  Pollock,  forty-five;  Packer,  fifty-one;  Curtin,  forty- 
four;  Geary,  forty-eight;  Hartrauft,  forty-three,  and  lloyt,  forty-nine 
years  of  age.  The  Constitution  of  1790  provided  that  a  Governor  could 
be  elected  for  three  terms  successively .  The  amended  Constitution  of 
1838  limited  the  time  to  two  terms,  and  that  of  1873  to  on*  term  of  four 
years.  Philadelphia  waa  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth  until  1799, 
when  the  voat  of  government  was  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  it  con- 
tinued until  1812,  when  Harriaburg  wa«  made  the  capital.  Of  three 
eighteen  former  Governors  of  the  State,  only  four  are 
namely :  Pollock,  Curtin,  1 
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MM 
16S& 


Pel*r  Al  fichu. 
John  Barn**. 
Nlchohu  Newlin. 
Pbinaa*  I'emberton. 
William  Frainpton. 
Edward  Orwo 
Robert  Turner. 
16»6.  Franci*  Harrlaon. 
Arthur  Cook.. 
MaJ  William  Dy*r. 
Griffith  Jonea. 
Jamea  Clnypoole. 


I  Qrowdon. 
Samuel  Carpenter. 
John  Etkley. 
1688,  Bartholomew  Coppock. 
WillUro  Yardley. 
Samuel  Richardwn. 
John  d'Haat. 
John  mil. 
William  Stockdal*. 
John  Curll*. 
Griffith  Owen. 
Tbomaa  Clifton. 
Thomaa  Dnrkett. 
John  Brlnckloc.i 

1GM. 


ICS!) 


William  Salway. 


1601.  Charle*  Sander*. 

John  Donaldaon. 
1*05.  Anthony  MoriU. 

David  I.U.yd.J 

Caleb  I'UMJt. 

George  Maria. 
John  William*. 
Richard  Halllwell. 
Robert  Clirton. 
Richard  Wltaou. 
1806  Edward  Shlppen. 
1699.  William  Rutin*;.' 
17U>.  Richard  Hough. 
Jaeper  Y.  alM. 

Pre*  ton, 


French. 


Humphrey  Murry. 


1701.  John  Curd 
Samuel  Finney. 
John  Bluoatun. 

1702.  Jamea  Logan. 
John  Finney. 

1703.  Roger  Mompeaaoo. 
William  Trent. 

1704.  WlllUni  Penn,  Jr. 
Richard  Hill. 


mi.  <i>l.  John  French. 

Thuniaa  Mailer*. 

Andrew  Hamilton. 

Henry  Brooke. 
1722.  William  Aaabeton. 
17a.  William  Klihtourn  1 

J.ajiah  Rolfe. 
1724.  Franci*  Rawle. 
17r>.  Dr.  Thomaa  Uraeme. 
1736.  Krau  Owen. 
17/7.  Clement  Plnniited. 
1728.  Samuel  Haa.ll. 

Thorn 


1713,  Tho 


1711. 

17*5. 
1717. 


lT4'i 

I7s;i. 
1755. 

1756. 


175a. 

1764. 

it.;: 

1770. 


Taylor. 
Robert  Streltell. 
William  Till 
Ueiijamiu  Shoemaker. 
Jamea  Hamilton. 
Lawrenra  Orowdeo. 
William  Logan. 
Joaeph  Turner. 
Thomaa  llopklneon. 
Rev.  Richard  Petera. 
J.hn  Penn. 
Lyn-Ford  Lardner.' 
Dr.  Thomaa  CadwiiUdet. 
Benjamin  Chew. 
John  Mifflin. 
John  Moland. 
Richard  Penn. 
Jamea  Tllghman 
Kdwat.l  Shlppen,  Jr. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 

■  o/  mn,  to  ,.r««e  u  <*<■ ; 


John  Latta.  elected  Nov.      3,  1X71 

Charle*  W.  Stone,  elected  Nor.       5,  1878 

Chauncey  F.  Black,  elected  N'.v.      7,  1**2 


1  Brln.kloe,  Clark.  Flahhourn,  Murry,  William  and  Caaar,  and  Rod- 
ney  i»  the  aprlling  in  their  *ignaturee,  Deapito  the  nt moat  catr,  these 
uaraee  have  h'-en  ralae)>e1t  heretofore. 

•  "St* — Hating  had  some  experience  of  Yuiir  Loyalty  to  Our  moat 
gratjoua  Sovetaign  Ktxa  William  and  ftldillfy  to  Our  Proprietor  1 
have  thought  fill  to  Nominate  You  One  of  the  Proprietor*  Councill  for 
thla  Governm".  Aud  in  Order  of  Settling  aflaira  of  great  Importeiiry  I 
doe  require  you  to  Attend  me  at  Philadelphia  the  fifteenth  day  Iuatance. 
So  I  hid  You  heartily  larewell 

"  Your  affectionate  friend 
-  Philadelphia  thla  7th  I  the  reat  defaced)  «  W«  MaRKHa*. 

"To  David  Lloyd.  Thrae" 
David  Lloyd  Brat  .at  at  th.  Council  held  Ap.ll  23,  IMMS.    I  am  In. 
debted  to  Furmau  Sheppard,  Eaq..  for  thia  interesting  paper. 

J  Hi*  algnature  waa  Lyu  Ford  ;  he  died  Oct.  C,  1771,  aged  flfty-alghL 


BERS  OK  CONGHJC8S  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 


1775 
1784 
1776 
177* 
177« 


To  th  a  Coxtixcxtal  Co*a*u»« 

Saoiori  Rhnadi  1774  to 

Thomaa  Mifflin  1771  lo  177S  and  1782  to 

John  Dickiuaon  1771  to 

Benjamin  Franklin  .....  1776  to 


Thomaa  Willing.. 
Robert  Morrla  . 
Andrew  Allen.. 


..1775 

..1775  to 

..1775  to 

JaniM  Wllaon  1775  to  1778  and  17*5  to 

Benjamin  Ruth     1776  to 

George  Clymer  177B  to  1778  and  1780  to 

DanM  Roherdeau    1777  to 

Jonathan  Ilaynrd  Smith  „  1777  to 

Joaeph  Reed    1777  tn 

I»r.  Samuel  Dumeld  1777  to 

William  Shippen,  Sr  1778  t.. 

Jamea  Sear le   1778  to 

Fredeii.  k  Augnadua  Muhlenberg   177a  lo 

Jared  Inner*. II     17e»  to 

Timothy  Mail*,  k  17*0  to 

Thomai  Fitxaimona  „  17*2 

Richard  Peter*  17*2 

Cadwalader  Morrl*  1783 

Joaeph  Reed  17*4 

Matthew  Clarkaon  „    1785 


Cliarlea  Peltlt   1  1*5 

J.din  Ilayard  17*5 

(Sen.  Arthur  St.  Clair   17".'. 

Samuel  Mere<tlth  i:nH 

William  Binghiim..  17m; 

John  Armttiong,  Jr   17N7 


To  Tint  CoKottEae  or  the  Uxited  Statf*. 

Frederick  Aognatut  Muhleulwrg  17m'J  to 

George  Clymer  1 7*11  to 

Thomaa  Fitxaimona  17KM  to 

John  Swanwick   17(M  to 

Blair  MeClenarha  17U7  to 

Roliert  Wain  17W1  to 

Michael  Leib  „  17U9  to 

William  Jonea.  lsiil  to 

Joaeph  a«y    IHiii  to 

Pr.  John  Porter  1HM4  to 

I)r.  liei.Jamiii  Say   I  .Hud  to 

Ree.  |)r.  J»mea  Miluor    lull  to 

l»r.  Adam  S-yl.-rt  ISI1  to  If  13  and  1  f  1 T  to 

Charle.  Jarml  lugeraoll.   1*13  to  1*15  and  1*41  to 

John  t^inanl   l*n  to 

Jonathan  Wdllnma...   1*15  to 

JoM-ph  Hopkiiie.<n  1*15  to 

William  Milnor.  Ji  t*l*.  to  1*17  and  IH.'l  to 

John  S<-ri:eNnt.  .1*17  to  1*21  and  1&17  to 

.Liaeph  Hemphill  mi;i  to  l*:0and  l*&  to 

Thomaa  For  real.   I*li»  to 

Samuel  Breoh  1H£t  to 

Duuiel  II  Miller  I.v^i  to 

John  Wnrt*  „.,llr25  to 

Thomna  KltterH.t.   !*..<;  to 

Dr.  Joel  M  Sutherland  1*»'7  to 

Henry  Horn   \-;\  l, 

John  n.  Watnioiigh  1*11  to 

Homo-  Hiiiik  v  ii<i.i  to 

Jamea  Harper   IKE!  to 


1776 
1786 
1777 
1782 

177a 

177* 
177* 
1779 
17*il 
1780 
1780 
1781 
17*1 
17*1 
17K.1 
178.r. 
17*5 
17*7 
17*7 

178*r 

17*7 
17*11 
17w» 
1789 


1797 
1791 
\VX, 
17W 
179U 
1*11 

|M|R 

1*«0 
1HW 
1*11 
Kll 
1*1.1 
181» 
1*49 
1*15 
1*17 
1*19 
1*23 
1*11 
1*31 
1*21 
1*2.5 
1M1 
1*27 
1827 


.!.~  ph  K.ed  l..g.-,»,ll.  Hi.',  t..  |*:t7  and  1811 

.Michael  W.K.l.toti  A»h.   1*L'. 

Lt  uiiicl  I'a(oI.  r   _1837 

Ueurge  Washington  Toland  1.<S7 

Charlea  Nay  lor   |Ki7 

Charle*  Blown  1  Ml  to  1*1 1  and  1M7 

Ed«..r,|  .1,.,  Morrla   1*1 1  to  1M'.  and  1*57 

John  T.  Smith   184.t 

Lewi*  Charlea  Let  In  1*4'. 

John  II.  Campled t   1*1 5 

Joaeph  K.  i  handler   I  *!'.» 

Henry  P.  M.H.re  I»!9 

J  .hn  R..|.l.in«.  Jr.*    .Iff) 

Thomaa  B  Fl..renre  1851 

William  II.  Witte  185.1 

•'">•"•  McSalr   1853 

Job  U..h.-rt.  Tyaon  l*.V5 


l*i3 

i*r> 

1S35 
1*.'!7 
1*111 
1*17 
1811 
1M.1 
1*41 


to  1S57 


ItWl 
1815 
;-  >! 
1847 


l.-M 
l*-',5 
1*61 
1*55 


*  The  Aaeeml.ly  of  Penmi Ivaula  elected  the  memlx-ra  of  the  Conti- 
nental l.'otigreaa  dutlug  the  Confederacy  on  genera)  ticket.  Th*  name* 
here  given  are  audi  of  the  member*  aa  are  known  to  have  been  resident! 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  other*  cho.en  from 
other  part,  of  the  State  who  are  not  named  here.  There  la  alao  acme 
.hrhculty  In  aaaiKiiinn  aoine  of  them  to  their  proper  residence*,  a*  they 
ha-l  eatatea  and  a.»U  in  Philadelphia  and  lu  other  ct.uuliea.  For  tn- 
•  lance  JoarphQalloway.il>  Congrea.  1771-75,  wat  in  the  AtMOibly  a 
delegHte  from  Buck.  County,  although  m.a.1  of  the  year  he  lived  in  Phil- 
adelpbia.  The  aame  condition*  apply  to  Charlea  Humphrey*,  member 
of  Cougrea*  1771-75. 

»  1V»  Hemphill,  realgned, 

•Dicsl  April  .-7,  1**0,  aged  aev.nty-two  j 
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it  tin 


JmuIi  HrvK>m  

Juh n  Ck*J**l&<J«r. 

Jbdiw  Laii'ly   , 

Henry  My«*r  PhU.i|» 

Owetl  JoU*S.  .........  

John  P.  V»m>e  

John  Wood  

William  Eckhardt  Lehra 
William  Ikmh  Kelley... 

William  Morris  Davla  

Charles  John  Riddle  

Samuel  J.  Randall  „.. 

Charles  O'Neill  1803  to 

Leonard  Myers  

Martin  Rowi-lt  Thayer  

John  V.  Cieely  

Cadeb^N.  Taylor, 


.1811  t..  1S5T  -..tl 


Nathaniel  Chapman  Freeman.. 
Henry  li.  Bingham-  -  


1859 

1*55 

1KV>  It. 

1*67  lo 

l«7  lo 

1SS7  to 

leA9  lo 

1859  til 

1861  lo 

•  wll  to 
1801 
IK.  I 

 18413  t.» 

871  and  1x73  to 

 1863  to 

 18413  to 

 1871  to 

1M-7  tu 

l>71  ,., 

|«7.'.  In 

1»79  to 


1661 

1857 
1817 
ls5» 

1859 
1819 

low 

IMH 

1863 


I., 
lo 


1875 
18417 
1K73 
11*71 

1879 


SENATORS  OF  THE  CNITED  STATES  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


William  Maclay.  elected  1789 

Robert  Morrla,  elected  17*9 

Albert  Gallatin,  elected  17*1 

.limn  Rim,  elected  1704 

William  Bingham,  elected    .1796 

Peter  Mnhlenlwrg.  elected     18«rl 

George  Logan,  elected    ltti'1 

Samuel  Matley,  fleeted      I*"3 

Andrew  Gregg,  elected  .  1807 

Michael  Lelb. elected  18o9 

Abuer  Lacock,  elected     1*1:1 

Jonathan  Robert a,  elected  I»15 

Walter  Lowrie,  elected  1819 

William  Fliidbiv,  elected   1-21 

William  Mark*. elected  1825 

Isaac  D  Barnard,  elected  „..1827 

George  Mifflin  Dallas,  elected   I  Ml 

William  Wilkina,  elected  1*1 

Samuel  McLean,  elected   1m.11 

Janie*  Buchanan,  elected    1834 

Daniel  Sturgeon,  elected  1839 

Simon  Cameron,  elertiKl     IMA 

Simon  Cameron,  elected   |x.'.7 

Mmon  ( it merou,  elected  _lw.7 

James  Cooper.  electe<l   1819 

R.ehard  Brodliead.  Jr.,  elected  1851 


WUIUni  Kigler,  elected.. 

Edgar  Cowan,  elected  

David  Wllmot,  elected  

Charles  K  Hnckalew,  elected.. 


Jol,nl.IM"tcheir"'Cr 


 1n.Vi 

  18411 

 -  I  Nil 

  I  KM 

..  1-r.y 

 1-7. 

.  ...1877 
 1*81 


1791 
179.-. 
1794 
1803 
1801 
1*02 
181 17 
1MW> 

18L1 
1814 
1819 
18V I 


1827 
IMI 
1833 
1833 
1834 
18  19 
I  Ml 

1*51 

IMS 

i«m 
1-77 

1*55 

1  857 
1801 
1  "17 
lwi:i 
ia*i9 
1875 
18S1 


I..  1887 


17S1. 
1792. 
1794. 
1795 
179«. 
l*»w. 


1815. 
1817. 
1821. 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE 

Richard  1'eten. 
Samuel  P.  well. 
Anthony  Morria. 
William  Blngbam. 
Rol*rt  Hate. 
John  W.kkI. 
Samuel  Maclay. 
Robert  Whltehlll. 
Jamea  Brady. 
Prealy  C.  1 
John  Tod. 


■ 


1830 


1834. 
18-16. 
1837. 
1838. 
184". 

1841. 


Willi.ui  Mark..  Jr. 
Thomas  Burnable. 

Pai.iel  Sturgeon. 
William  G  Hawkins. 
Dr  Jesse  R  Burden. 
Thnmaa  Ringland. 
Jacob  Kern. 
Tr  S-  Cunningham, 
Dr.  Jesse  R  Burden. 
Charles  B.  Penrose. 
William  T  Bodgers. 
Ebenexer  Kingsbury,  Jr. 
Charles  B  Penrose. 
J.  H.  Ewlng. 


SENATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

,  1812.  John  Stn.hm. 

William  lleiater. 
1M.1.  Benjamin  Crl»|>lu. 

1814.  William  illgler. 
IMS.  William  P.  Wilcox. 
184(1.  Daniel  I,  Sherwood. 
IM7.  (Thai  lee  Gthhuiii. 
1848.  William  Willlamann. 

William  F.  Jolin.ton. 
1SI  I   George  D.raie. 
lrv'aj.  Valentine  Best, 
1K.M.  Benjamin  MatthlM. 
1852.  John  II.  Walker. 
18.'0.  Tbomaa  Carson. 
1.8i4.  Maxwell  McCa»lln. 

1815.  William  M.  Illcster. 
18.M1.  William  M.  PUll. 
lM.,7.  Davhl  Taggart. 
1818.  William  II.  Welah. 
Im.'.v,  Ji.hn  Ciesewell,  Jr. 
18141.  William  M.  Frauds. 

Robert  M.  Palmer. 
lsr.2.  L>nii»  W.  Hall. 
lMil.  (ieorge  V  l.nwrence, 
18M.  J. dill  P.  Peblt.V. 

18-.V  William  J.  Turrell. 
1806.  David  Fleming. 


1  The  unexpired  term  of  bia  father,  who  reslgu«l ;  and 
lilt,  he  was  re-elected  for  eix  years  from  March  4.  187'A 
«  rterted  for  six  y»«r»,  on  Feb.  23.  1881. 


1867.  Louis  W.  Hall. 

1868.  James  L.  Graham. 

1 »«'.».  Wilmar  Wurthinglon. 
1870.  Charles  II.  Stlnson. 


1871.  William  A.  Wallace. 

1872.  James  S.  Rabin. 

1873.  George  II.  Andsrsoo. 

1874.  Butler  B.  Strang. 


PKESIDENTS  OF  THE  SENATE. 


George  H.  Cutler,  elected  

Eliaha  W.  Dnnia,  elected   

John  C.  Sewmyer,  elected... 


...Jan. 


4,  1875 


March  18,  1876 
...May  5,1876 

_  Vernon  Cooper,  elected  March  23,1877 

Andrew  Jackson  Herr,  elected  -May     24,  1878 

John  Lamon,  elected.  June     IS,  1879 

William  Inilar  Newell,  ejected  Jan.      4, 1H81 

Hugh  McNeill,  elected  June  9,1881 

John  Edgar  Keyburn,  sleeted  Jan.      2, 1883 


OF   PROVINCIAL   COUNCIL  AND 
THE  PROVINCE. 


SECRETARIES  OF 


Richard  Ingelo,  appointed  Oct.     27,  168*2 

Dr.  Nicholas  More,  appointed   2  :t  mo.,  l«8.l 

William  Maikhnui,  appointed  28   a  m<-.,  I6K5 

David  Jnmlanii.  appointed  .  April  26,  16!<:i 

Patrick  Itol-lnsoii,  ap|«lnted   .  ...   _      4  mo.,  ir.93 

Jamea  Lt^piu,  uppolnted    15  7mo.,17ul 

Rolwrt  Aaaheton,  deputy,  ap|>ointed   24  !»mo.,17ii9 

Ralph  Awheioi..  deputy,  sp|Kj|iite<l  Oct.      12, 1711 

George  Barclay,  depmv,  appointed  May  31,1717 

Dr.  I  atrli  k  Balrd,  «p| addled  May     -.(I.  I7W 

Robert  tliailee,"  ap|a.liited  Sept.    15,  1720 

Thomas  I.awrfe,  apjaiinted     Aug.      1,  17118 

Dr.  Patrick  Ihtird,  appointed  July     21,  1740 

Rev.  Richard  Peters,  appointed  Feb.     14,  1742-43 

William  IVlers,  deputy,  appointed  Feb.     15,  1758 

tl,  tl  Teas  a  ■■•tlliliiillll  1  .J  II  II.  >  <    I  I  (tZ 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. £11-23.  JiMtrpli  Growdvn. 


1682.  Dr.  Nicholas  More.! 
1682-83  Pr.  Thomas  Wynne.* 
108J.  John  Soughursl.t 
16M.  Pr  Nirholaa  More  " 
16K-88.  John  White. 
DIM!)    Arlhur  Calk". 
1 11(111-9:1.  Joseph  Grow.Jen." 
lfi!>2.  William  (  lark. 
104.  David  Lloyd. 
16'J*,  KiiMuril  Shtp|H>n. 
101M.  John  Simcock. 
1I.H7.  John  BluuMon. 
171X1  2.  Jiieeph  Uruaden. 
1702-3.  No  orgaidution. 
170.1-5.  Pax  id  Lloyd. 
1701  6.  Joaeph  Growden. 
17H0  10.  David  Lloyd. 
17l<)-12,  R.chanl  Hill. 
1712-1:1.  Is«ao  Nortia 
171.1  14  J.HH-ph  <;ronden. 
1714-15   David  Llojd. 
1711  1ft   J.-eph  lirowden. 
17HWI7.  Richard  Hill. 

1717-  IM.  William  Trent. 

1718-  19.  Jonathan  Dbkinaoii. 
171'»-2ii.  William  Trent. 
1720-21.  l«ac  Noriia. 


172.1-21   David  Lloyd. 
1724  25  William  Hi  lea. 
172V 29,  David  Lloyd. 
1729-33.  Andrew  Hamilton. 
1731  I'.l.  Jeremiah  Langborne. 
1 7:V4-:5t».  Andrew  Hamilton. 
17.19  -45.  John  Kfnaey. 
1M.V  John  Wright  i.lck). 
1745-50  John  Kinney. » 
lT.'ai  111,  Uaac  Norria. 
17M..  Benjamin  Chew.** 
1716  58.  I.aar  Norri". 

1758-  69.  Iniiac  Leech." 
Pane  Norria 

1710.  laaa.  Leech. 

1759-  04.  Isaac  Norria. 
1764.  Benjamin  Friinklln. 
17M-6',.  laaar  Norri.. 
17.V.-60.  Joseph  Fox. 
1761-09.  Joseph  Galloway. 
176!».  John  Fox  " 
1769-7.1.  J<a.eph  Galloway. 
1771 
1  •  .  ;t. 
1 7:1  7'. 

1775.  John  Mortou." 
1721-22.  Jeremiah  Unghorne.  1771-76.  John  Morton. 


_  I 


on  Jan.  21, 


'In  9  Peunajlvanla  Archives  i,2d  Serliv.),  p.  634,  John  Georges  la 
given  aa  provincial  secretary  lo  17:13,  Robert  Charles  in  1735,  and  Jo- 
seph Growden  tu  1736,  but  there  are  no  entries  In  the  Colonial  Records 
noting  such  api^ointnicnt*. 

I  During  the  Drat  aeesion  at  Cheater. 

s  Second  aeaslon,  1682,  and  f>r  11183.    Died  lit  mo.  16,  1892. 
«  Deputy,  24th  8th  mo.,  Hits. 

•  In  place  of  Francis  Fiucher,  declined. 

'  Minutes  of  the  aesalon  of  1091-9-2  are  uuaalng. 

•  Died  la^fore  Aug.  9,  17.50. 

"  But  being  called  b.  Coiimll,  It  vacste.1  hia  seat  In  the  Aaaembly. 

II  Leech  was  elecl«l  to  aeive  during  the  frequent  >lckueaa  of  Mr. 
Norria. 

is  Part  or  ec.alon  only. 
»»  EIecte.1  ou  March  15,  1775,  for  part  of  1 
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1776-  77.  John  Jacobs.  1784-85.  John  Bayard. 

1777-  80.  John  Bayard.  17S5-«8.  Thorns*  Mifflin. 
1780- KS.  |T.  A.  Muhlenberg.  1788-89.  Richard  Peters. 
1783-84.  George  Oray. 

SPEAKERS  Or  THE  HOISE  or  ASSEMBLY  Or  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH  OK  PENNSYLVANIA. 


1791.  William  Bingham. 

1793.  Gerard  ill  Wynkoop. 

1794.  Gsorge  Latimer. 
1799  C'adwalader  E*ans. 
18(10.  Isaac  Weaver,  Jr. 
1804.  Simon  Snyder. 
1806.  Charles  Porter. 
1*17.  Simon  Snyder. 
1B09.  Jauiee  Eugle. 
1810.  Jobn  Weber. 

1812.  Jobn  Tod. 

1813.  Robert  Smith. 

1814.  Jobn  St.  Clair. 

1815.  Jacob  llolgale 

1816.  Km  Hill. 

1818.  William  De»ideou. 
i  Hill. 


1M3.  Ilendrick  B.  Wright. 

1844.  James  Roes  Snowden. 

1845.  Findley  Pr Hereon. 

1847.  James  Cooper. 

1848.  William  F.  Packer. 

1850.  John  8.  McCalmont. 

1851.  John  Ces«na. 

1852.  John  S.  Rbey. 

1853.  William  P.  Sch«!l. 

1854.  E.  B  Cbase. 

1855.  Henry  K.  Strong. 
1858.  Richardson  L.  Wright. 

1857.  J.  Lawrence  Getx. 

1858.  A.  B.  Lougaker. 
KMX'  W.  A.  C.  Lawrence. 
1881.  Ellsha  W.  Darle. 
18*2  John  Row  a. 

1803.  John  Cessna. 
1864.  Henry  ('. 
1861.  Arthur  G.  t 

1866.  James  R.  Kelly. 

1867.  John  P.  G lata. 
.  Davla. 


1889.  John  Clark. 


1834.  William  Patterson. 

1835.  Jamee  Thompson. 

1838.  Ner  Mlddleawarth. 
1837.  Lewis  Dewart. 

1839.  William  Hopkins. 

1841.  William  A.  Crahb. 

1842.  Jamee  Boas  Snowden. 

CLERKS  OF  THE 


1871.  Jamea  H.  Webb. 

1872.  William  Kllloll. 
1874.  Hugh  H.  McCormlck. 
1*75.  Samnel  F.  Patterson. 
1*77.  EllJ»b  Reod  Myer. 
1879.  Henry  M.  I^mg. 
1881.  Benjamin  L.  Hewitt. 


1G83-M1  John  Sonlhworth. 
1686-X9.  John  Claypoole. 
1689-9-.:.  David  Lloyd. 
1892-95.  William  Alloway. 
1695-98.  rrancia  Cooke 
1098-99.  Jonathan  Dlckiuton. 
1099.  Stephen  Coleman. 
170".  Anrallua  Hoakius. 
17U1-A.  John  Antrobus. 
1706.  Maurice  Lisle. 
17U6-9.  Thoma*  Makin. 
1709.  Joaeph  Willcox. 

1710-  11.  Richard  Heath. 

1711-  17.  Thomas  Wilson. 
1717-22  Maurice  Lisle. 

DOORKEEPERS  or  THE  ASSEMBLY 


1722-  23.  Aqnllla 

1723-  28.  Thomaa 
1728-30  John  Roberts. 
1730-3i>.  Joseph  Growden. 
1736-51.  Benjamin  Franklin 
1751-56.  William  I'ranklin. 
1756-73.  Charles  Moore. 

1776.  Caleb  Davis,  pro  (em. 

1777.  John  Morris,  Jr. 

1779.  Thomas  I'alue. 

1780.  Samuel  Sterrelt. 
17M.  Peter  Zacbary  Lloyd. 
1790.  Joseph  Redman. 
1789-90.  Jacob  Sliallus, 


16M.  Richard  Reynolds. 

1689.  William  Klllngworth, 

1690.  George  Moore. 

1692.  Cliarlea  Ware. 

1693.  Thomaa  Cuttle. 
1697.  Daniel  Smith. 
1700.  William  Woodmanaey 

John  Grant. 
1704.  Nlcholaa  Rosogan.i 

SEBGEANTS-AT-ARMS 
1710.  Petar  Worrall.  1741.  8amu 

1722.  John  Eyer.  MIL 
1728.  Jamea  Mackey.  17*9.  J 

1739. 


172*.  Jamea  Mackey. 

1731.  John  Campbell. 

1732.  Juhn  Remiiigluu. 
1730.  Stephen  Potts. 
1741.  Thomaa  Rardin. 
1749.  Edward  Kelly. 
1756.  Darld  Edwarda. 
1758.  Andrew  McNalr.* 
1789.  Joaepli  Fry. 


RS  Or  THE   GREAT    SEAL  Or 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


TUB   PROVINCE  Or 


Thomas  Lloyd,  commissioned...., 

Thomas  Story.4  commissioned  

Thomaa  Griffltfs,*  roiuuiioionrd 
Lyu-rord  l.ardn<-r,  conmilsslon>-d,.. 
Richard  Hockley,  com»il«a|on«l.  


Edmund  Physic  k,  o»tunil*ai»ncal.  Jan. 

Timothy  Matlack,*  commissioned.. 


.27  10  br.,  1683 
.25  2  mo.,  170" 
No*.     3,  1727 

 Dec,     12,  1746 

March  2*.  1753 


1.1769 

-,  1777 


SECRETARIES  or  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


k,  appointed  

John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  appuiuted 

Cliarlea  Bld.lle.appoinl.-d   Oi  t. 

Jamea  Trimble,'  appointed   Nov, 


Alexander  Jamea  Dallas,  a|i|M>lnted  Jan. 

Tliomaa  Mi-Kesm  Thompson,  appointed   April 

Nathaniel  B.  Boileau.  appointed  

pointed.... 


 Dec. 

Thomaa  Sergeant,  appointed  -Dec. 

Samuel  t).  Ingham,  appointed  July 


Andrew  Gregg,  appointed 

Molton  Croitper  Rogera,  appointed  

MaJ.  laaac  I>.  Barnard/  appointed  

Calvin  Blythe,  appointed  

Samuel  McKeen,  appointed   

Jamea  Flndlay,  appointed  ... 

Thomaa  H.  Burrowea,  appointed  

Krancla  Rahn  Shook/ appointed..  


..Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Nov. 


 Dec. 

Dec 


Jan. 


.Jan. 


Anaon  Viigil  Parsons.  a|>|H.inte>l  

Cbarlea  McClnre,  appointed   ... 

Jeaae  Miller,  appointed  Jan. 

Tuwnaend  llaluea,  appointed  July 

Alexander  L.  Russell,  appointed  Jan. 

Francis  Wade  nugbea,  appointed  Jau. 

Cliarlea  A  Black,  appointed  March 

Andrew  Grrag  Curt  In.  appointed  Jan. 

William  M.  Hireter.  appointed-  Jan. 

Ell  Slifer,  appointed    Jan. 

rrancia  Jordan,  appointed  Jan. 

Matthew  Stanley  (Juay,  appointed  —.Jan. 

John  Blair  Linn,  appointed  _May 

Matthew  Stanley  yuay,  appointed  „..  

French!  Jordan,  appointed  _  _  No*. 

William  8.  Slenger,  appointed  Jan. 

TREASl  HERS  or  PENNSYLVANIA. 


6.  1777 

25.  178.3 
23,  1787 
12.  1788 

19,  1791 
IK.  1801 

20,  181* 
16,  1817 

6, 1819 

19,  184) 

16,  1823 
2.  1826 

».  1827 
lfi.  1829 
17,1833 
15,  1836 
16, 1839 
86,  1842 
SO.  1843 
21.1845 
29,  1646 

26,  I860 

21,  1852 

15,  1863 

17.  1855 

20,  1868 

16.  1861 
1«.  1867 

22,  1873 
16, 1878 
— .  1879 

4.188  2 
16,1 


ter,  deputy.. 

Robert  Turner,  In  ufflce  

Samuel  Carpenter,  in  office 
Jamea  rox,  before   


....28  6  mo., 
....Aug.  8, 
...Aug.  28, 
 2"  2  Bio., 

Samuel  Carpeuler,  appolute-1.  March  6, 


Samuel  Preston,1"  appointed    A  mo.  7, 


Michael  Light  foot,  appointed  No*. 

Samuel  Preston  Moore,  appuinted  -  Dec. 

Owen  Jones,  appointed  Oct. 

Michael  Iflllegs*.11  appointed   ...June 

I>a*id  Rlttenh'iuoe.  appointed. ......  Jan. 

Christian  FelJger,"  cmmtasiniied-  Nov. 

Peter  Baynton.  ooniml-e.loiie.1  Jan. 


>  Carpenter,  in  oBVe  Jan. 

Isaac  Weaver,  Jr  ,  in  office  ™.18ir2 

Andrew  tirsgg.  In  oflb  e  -1806 

William  Flndlay,  in  office..  1807 

Richard  M.  Cra'ln.  in  office  1817 

John  B.  Tre»nr,  in  ofllce  182" 

William  Clark,  in  office  1*21 

Alexander  Mahoii,  in  office  1827 

Joseph  Lawrence,  in  office  1835 

Daniel  Sturgeon,  In  office  1830 

Almond  H.  Ile*-d.  in  office  ..1840 

John  Gilroore,  In  office  -  1841 

Job  Mann,  In  ufllce  „..1HI2 

Jamea  lbiaa  Snowden,  in  office  1846 

Jobn  Bank',  in  office  1847 

Arnold  Plnmer,  in 
i  J.  Ball,  in 


17. 
4. 
15, 
•\ 
14, 
1  I. 
I". 
'  I. 
I.) 
to 

!.. 


1685 

1693 

1701 

1709 

1710-U 

1714 

1743 

1764 

1768 

1776 

1777 

1789 

1797 

1801 


1807 
1817 


1827 
183S 
1830 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1845 
1847 
1848 


'Still  In  office  In  1775. 

is  spelled  Sheed,  pp. 


•  Edward  Shippen,  Griffith  Owen,  and  Jamea  Logan  are  mentioned  on 
July  II,  17".',  and  on  Feb.  3,  17'i.i,  as  deputies  to  the  Master  of  Rolls. 

1  In  office  (see  votes  of  Assembly)  until  1746. 

"He  vim  sick  and  In  office  Feb.  14,  18)19  ;  14  C.  H  ,  605,  and  Timothy 
Matlack.Jr.,  was  his  father's  deputy  in  1809  (eee  "Patent  Book,"  No. 

60.  p.  277. 

'  Assistant  secretary  from  Nov.  12,  1788.  to  Jan.  14,  1836. 

•  Mr.  Barnard  was  a  member  of  the  Delaware  Coonty  bar,  previously 
a  major  in  the  regular  army  of  the  Cnited  Slatea  during  the  war  of  1812. 
(See  Martin's  "  History  of  Chester,"  410  and  474.) 

•  Not  Rawn.  as  In  Armor's  ••  Governor*  of  1 
twton  died  September,  1743, 

by  the  Assembly  in  the  place  of  t 
"  See  10  C.  R..  281,  and  "The  Account,  of  Pennsylvania  " 
'«  Reappointed  Sept.  4,  179".    His  last  commiaskin  la  , 
1796.    He  died  Sept.  20.  17M.  ^ed  forty-Dine. 
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1767 


John  M  nickel,1  lo  offlce  , 

Joeeph  Ballet,  In  office  1M4  to  \W> 

Eli  Slifer,  in  office  IMA  to  186fi 

Henry  3.  Magraw,  in  office......   1850  lo  1869 

Eli  Slifer,  in  offlce  1M»  lo  18«1 

Henry  D.  Moore,  In  office  ._.  lreSl  to  1863 

WlllUm  V.  McGrath.  in  offlce  ISM  to  1864 

Henry  D.  Moore,  In  office  18#4  to  lva 

William  H.  Kemble,  in  offlce.  lKftj  to  Ml 

WlllUm  W.  Irwin,  In  offlce  1K68  to  1868 

Robert  W.  Mackey,  in  offlce  Ihot  to  1870 

WlllUm  W.  Irwin,  In  offlce  1*70  to  1H71 

Rol-ert  W.  Mackey,  in  offlce  1871  to  1*76 

Henry  Rawle,  In  offlce  _  1*76  to  1878 

Amos  C.  Noye*,'  In  offlce  _  1878  to  1880 

Samuel  Butler,  In  offlce.  May      3,  1880 

Si  la*  M.  Rally,  in  offlce    May  1,1881 

COMMISSIONERS  FOB  THE  SETTLING  OF  THE  PRESENT 
COLONY. 
mam  Pnm  71*  mo.  500, 1681. 

John  Bexar. 
Nathaniel  Allen. 

of  Peon.yhr.nU,  and  bang,  framed  TTtMr  lire-proof. 

.  of  tbe  -Itueeto.  are  Richard  Vlckri*,  Chart**  Jon,-,  Jr. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  PROPERTT. 


by  act  of  April 
to  th.  | 


PROPRIETARY  AGENTS  FOR  ISSUING  LAND  WARRANTS  AN© 
PATENTS. 

1764.  Robert  Hunter  Morria. 
1766.  WlllUm  Denny. 
1769.  Jamea  Hamilton. 
1763.  John  P*nn.« 
1771.  Richard  Penn.* 
1773.  John  Penn. 


1«4.  Thorn*.  Lloyd. 

Jamea  CUypoole. 

Grlfflth  Owen. 

Rotiert  Turner. 

Thomas  Story. 

1G86.  Thoma*  K11U,  deputy. 

Jamee  Lo^an . 

Jobn  Goodeoun,  deputy. 

1711.  Edward  Shippeo. 

William  Mark  bam,  k-c  re- 

Samuel  Carpeuter. 

fry. 

Richard  II ill. 

1>V9.  WlllUm  Mark  ham. 

Isaac  Norri*. 

Robert  Turner. 

Jamea  Logan. 

Dr.  John  Goodeonn. 

1726.  Richard  Hill. 

Samuel  Carpenter. 

Isaac  Norris. 

10W.  Tbomaa  Holme. 

Jam**  Iogan. 

Rotiert  Turner. 

Robert  Aeahetoo. 

Arthur  Cooke. 

1728.  Richard  Hill. 

Dr.JohnGo^darTnn. 

Francis  Rawle. 

Samuel  Preeton. 

Phlnea*  Pemberton. 

Jamee  Logan. 

In  1741,  Jamea  Steel,  Richard  Peter*,  and  Lyn-Ford  I.ardner  were  ap- 
lolntod  agent*  of  the  proprietary  estate*  of  John,  Tbomaa. and  Richard 

*"n'     RECEIVERS-GENERAL  OF  THE  LAND-OFFICE. 

Capl  John  BUckwell,  commiatloned  Sept.  23,  1689 

Samuel  Jenning*,*commla*lon*d  July  lo,  1690 

Robert  Turner,  coroni  lesion  ed  „  June  1,  16U3 

Jamea  Logan,  commiatloned  „  Oct.  29,  1701 

FrancU  Steel,  cnramtatloried  Jan.  30,  1714 

Jamea  Steel,  commiationed   Dec.  16.  17.12 

Lyn-Ford  Lardner,  commissioned  Aug  8,  1741 

Rirharrl  Hockley,  commiatloned..  March  28,  176-1 

Edmund  Phyalck,  oomnila»ion*l._  Jan.  1, 1769 

Francl*  Johnaton,  commissioned  April  In,  1781 

Frederick  Aug.  Muhlenberg,  commUaioned  Jan.  H,  18i« 

John  McKiatick, commiaiioned  June  13,1801 

Offlce  atotiahed  by  act  of  March  29,  1809,  and  tbe  dmle*  devolved 
upon  tbe  SUte  treasurer,  and  the  book*  placed  in  charge  of  the  aecre- 
tary  of  tbe  land-offlce. 


1732.  Tbomaa  Penn. 

1734.  John  Penn. 
Thoma*  Penn. 

1735.  Thoma*  Penn. 
1743.  George  Tbomaa. 

1747.  Anthony  Palmer. 

1748.  Jamee  Hamilton. 


PROPRIETARY'S  SECRETARIES. 

Plilllp  Tb.  Lehnmann,  commiatloned   2  2  mo.,  1683 

William  Markham,  commissioned  28  3  mo.,  168A 

Patrick  Robinson,  coramtmioned   3  4  mo,  1683 

Jamea  Logan,  commlaaloned.  27  8  mo.,  1701 

Re».  Richard  Peter*,  commiationed   6  4  mo.,  1747 

Ippen,  Jr  ,  commiatloned  Jan,  2,1762 

SURVEYORS^} ENER A L  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

I  Crispin,  appointed    — ,  1681 

ma*  Hoi  me,*  commiatloned  18  2  mo  ,  1682 

Edward  Penlngton,  commiationed  .Feb,  20,  1896 

Tbomaa  Falrmaii,*  conimiatioued  Oct.  29, 1702 

Jacob  Taylor,"  commieaioned  „.„Nov.  20,  1706 

Benjamin  Ea»tt.nni.commU>loued  Oct.  29,1733 

WlllUm  Paraun*,  commiationed  „  Aug.  22,  1741 

Nicholas  Scull,  commiaiioned  Juiw  14.  1748 

John  Luketia,'  commieaioned  Dec.  8,1761 

Daniel  Brodbead,  commiationed.....  Nor.     3, 1789 

Samuel  Cochran,  commiationed  April  23,  1800 

Andrew  Porter,  com miaaluned  -May  lu,  1809 

Richard  T.  Leech,  commiationed   Dec.       7,  1813 

Jacob  Spangler,  commiationed.  ...Feb.  13,  1818 

Samuel  Cochran,  commissioned  May  11,1821 

Gabriel  Hi  enter,  oommUtioned  May  11,1824 

Jacob  Spangler,  commieaioned  May  10,1*30 

John  Taylor,  rommiaaioned  May  10,  1836 

Jacob  SalUde,  commieaioned  May  10,  18:19 

John  Laporte,  commiaaipned    May  10,  I84A 

Jobu  Porter  Brawley, commiaiioned  May      6,  IM1 

John  Rowe.l" commieaioned  May  4,1867 

William  H.  Kelm,  commissioned  May      7,  I860 

Henry  Souther,  commiationed   Dec.  27,  1861 

Jame*  P.  Barr,  commlaaioued  May      4, 1863 

Jarol,  M.  Campbell.  commLeioncd  May      7,  1866 

Robert  B.  Beath,  commissioned  May      6, 1872 

By  the  Constitution  of  1873  the  office  of  surveyor- 
general  was  abolished,  and  the  duties  transferred  to  a 
new  department  called  internal  affairs,  to  go  into 
effect  May  4,  1875. 

SECRETARIES  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS. 

Tern  of  o/ftce,  fomr  yon. 

WlllUm  McOindleas,  commissioned  May  4,1876 

Aaron  K.  Dmikel,  commiationed  May      6,  1879 

J.  Simpeon  Africa, elected  ......Not.      7,  1882 


AUDITORS  OF  ACCOUNTS." 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  LAND-OFFICE. 


lfi*7.  William 
1733.  John 


John  Hall. 

Luf  borough. 


1800.  Tench  Cox*. 
Andrew 


1779.  John  NUon. 
17*0.  William  Got.lt. 

William  Geddea. 

Samuel  Mile*. 

John  Purtlatice. 

John  8hee. 


1780.  Jacob  Morris. 
Joseph  Dean. 

1781.  Jona.  Bayard  Smith. 
Jame*  Steveneon. 
John  Nicholson. 


Clark. 
Brady. 
1824.  Joahua  Dlckereon. 
1830.  Samuel  Workman. 
1836.  John  Gebhardt 
1839.  Jobu  Klingenraiith,  Jr. 
1842.  William  Hopkin*. 


i  Died  April  20,  1881,  aged  seventy-two. 
«  Ex-Treasurer  Noyea  died  Sept.  2,  1880. 
*  Benjamin  Chamber*,  deputy,  < 
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*  Son*  of  Richard  Penn. 

*  Datia,  In  bis  "  History  of  Buck*  County,"  erroneously  call*  Col.  Wil- 
liam Markham  "  Penn'*  ■nrreyor-general,"  p.  106. 

*  Thoma*  Holme  died  1696.    He  wa*  a  native  of  Water  ford,  Ireland. 

'  In  a  note  to  p.  182,  1  ••  Logan  Paper*,"  surveyor-general,  3d  2  mo. 

1703. 

*  Jacob  TayUr  died  February,  1746-46. 

*  Lnkeu*  died  in  1789. 

*  John  Rowe  died  Dee.  27, 1880,  aged  sixty-*!*. 
"  The  ••  Account,  of  P*iin*ylt.nl."  I.  a  very  I 
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1772. 
1778. 
1785. 


AUDITORS-GENERAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hockley." 
Foi.t 


1704.  Jonathan  Bayard  8ml 
1795.  Samuel  Bryan. > 
1801.  George  Duffleld. 
18o5.  John  Keen. 

1808.  Richard  H.Crmin. 

1809.  George  Bryan. 
1821.  J  anna  Duncan. 
1824.  David  Mann. 
1B30.  Daniel  Sturgeon. 
1838.  Nathaniel  P.  Robert. 


1851. 
1857. 
I860. 
1863. 
1866, 
1872. 
1875. 
1878. 
1881. 
1884. 


John  N. 
Ephraim  Bank*. 
Jacob  Fry,  Jr. 
Tboiniu  K,  ("loch ran. 
Isaac  Blanker. 
John  Fred,  liartranft 
Harriaou  Allan. 
Joalii  F.  Temple. 
William  P.  Schell. 
John  A.  Lemon. 
Jerome  B.  Kilaa. 


Dr.  Darid  8tanton  waa  elected  auditor-general  in  1871,  but  died  before 
assuming  office,  and  Hartranft  held  orer  until  December,  1872,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Leglelature. 

COMPTROLLERS-GENERAL. 

OJIc*  created  by  Act  of  April  13,  1782. 

John  Nicholson,  comuiuntuued  — Not.     8, 1782 

April  12,1794 


Samuel  Bryan,  oomtulaaloned  -  Oct. 

George  Duffleld,  commiealoned-  Oct 


13, 1801 
15,  I^V' 


REOISTER8-OKNERAL  OF  (TAXES)  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 
Act  of  March  27, 1789. 

 March  27, 1789 


CSCHEATORS-OENKRAL. 

Henry  Oabourne,  commissioned  Feb.  20, 1781 

John  Nicholaon,  commiealoned  Oct.  2,  1787 

Clement  Blddle,  commiialoued  -  Nov.  25, 1705 

William  N.  Irvine,  commissioned—    Sept.  14,  1815 

The  office  of  eacheator-generai  waa  abolished  In  1821,  and  the  dalle 
to  the  auditor-general  by  the  act. 


ADJUTANTS-GENERAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

John  Bull,  appointed  June  17.  1777;  vacated  Jan. 

Jewel  Wi[klueoo,<  appointed  -,  — ;  vacated  Oct. 

John  Amutrong,  appointed  Oct.  2, 1784;  vacated   

Joelab  Harmar,*  appointed  ,  1793;  vacated...  Feb. 

Peter  Baynton,  appointed  Feb.  27,  1709;  vacated  May 

Richard  llutnpton,  appointed  ,  1802;  vacated   

Mahlon  Dlckereon,  appointed  Jan.  I,  18iA;  vacated  ..July 

Thoraaa  McKrmn,  Jr.,  ap|Kiiuted  July  23,  1808;  vacated-.  

William  R*fd  commissioned  Aug. 

William  N.  Irvine,  commiealoned  July 

William  Duncan,  coinmiaeioiied...  8<-pt. 

.Mnn'h 

...Oct. 
...Aug. 
...Aug. 
...Aug. 


Nathaniel  H.  Bolleau,  commiealoned., 

William  N  Irvine,  oommi«aloiie<l  

Robert  Carr,  corumbwloned  

George  Bryan  Purler,  commissioned... 

Simon  Cameron,  commUwtoned  

Samuel  Power,  commiealoned  


May 


WlllUini  Ptper,  couiuiieoioned  Aug. 

Jamie  Kennedy  Moorheari,  commiealoned  Aug. 

Adam  Diller,  commlwloned  Aug. 

George  W.  Bowman,  commieeioned  „  Aug. 

Willium  II.  Irwin,  commissioned  Aug. 

Jamea  Keenan,  commissioned  Feb. 

George  W.  Bowninn.  commieeioned  _  Oct. 

Thomaa  J.  Power,  commieeioned  -.Aug. 

Edwin  C.  Wlleon,  commissioned  „  Feb. 

Edward  M.  Middle,  commissioned  „_  „  April 

Alexander  L.  Rueeell,  commissioned  Jan. 

David  B.  Met. reary,  commieeioned.  .....Oct. 

-  L.  Rnavell,  r«n.ini«eiun«l  ....Jan. 


'p.  290.   In  Gordon's' 


r  la  called 


I  2  Proud's  "  HUtory  of  Pennsylvania,' 
of  Penneylvanla,"  p. 
general  of  the  Und-offioe. 

•  Davie'  "  Hlatory  of  Bucka,"  703. 
V„x  " 

•  For  aome  account  of  Samuel  Bryan,  see  U*U*d  States  Oattttt  of  Sept. 
7.  1842.  I  have  u  letter  dated  May  12,  1808,  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Samuel 
Bryan,  Ee<|.,  Register-General,"  incloelng  a  "  return  of  Example  In  the 
County  of  Bucks,"  aigned  "  Joseph  Hart,  B.  J." 

•Two  adjutanta-gcneral  have  commanded  tba  army  of  the  United 
■Mm, 


7,  1778 
2, 1784 

27. '  17B9 

I,  18U0 

22, ' 1808 

3,  1811 
6, 1813 

20,  1813 
1,  1814 
29,  1816 

1,  MM 

23,  1821 

4,  1824 
19,  1829 

3,  1 830 
3,  1836 
3,  1839 
12,  1839 
3, 1845 
3,  1848 

2,  1852 

28,  1852 

3,  1854 

5,  1858 
17, 1861 

9,  1802 

II,  1867 
4,1870 
1,  1873 

16,1883 


HTkicJl 

of 


OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY  AND  OF 
COUNCIL  OF  8AFETY, 


J«V  24, 1776, 


Me  Stale  of 


If  «t 

Dee.  6, 1777. 


Betijemin  Frnuklln,  ejected.. 

,Jr.,electe 


June  30, 177S 
-Aug.     6, 1771 


David 


,  elected. 


 June  SO,  1778 

 Aug.     6, 177* 


MwaTMM  OT  TBI  Committi e. 


John  Dick i neon. 
Gaorge  Gray. 
Henry  Wynkoop. 
Anthony  Wayne. 
Benjamin  Bartholomew. 
George  Roes. 
Michael  Swop*. 
John  Montgomery. 
Edward  Blddle. 
William  Edmonda. 
Bernard  Dougherty. 
Samuel  Hunter. 
William  Thoinpeon. 
Thomaa  Willing. 


Parker  (1776). 


John  Oadwnleder. 

Andrew  Allan. 
Owen  BlddJe. 
F randa  Johnston. 
Richard  Belley. 
Samuel  Morria,  Jr. 
Capt.  Robert  Whyts. 
Samuel  Mtlea  (October,  1775) 
George  Taylor. 
Joaeph  Reed. 
Nicholas  Fairlamb. 
George  Clymer. 
Samuel  Howell. 
Alexander  1 
John  Nixon. 


Devi,!  Epiey. 


Thomaa  Fltnlmona. 
John  Moore.  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith. 

Henry  Keppele,  Jr.  Peter  Rhoada. 

John  Writxel.  Andrew  Caldwell. 

Samuel  MorrU,  Sr.  George  Campbell. 

John  Uubley.  Joeepb  Marth. 

John  Msxwell  Neebit,  treasurer. 
William  Oovett,  clerk. 

COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oct.  17,1777,  the  Assembly  enacted  that  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  the  following  ahould  be  a  Council  of  i 


Col.  John  Bayard. 
Dr.  Joaeph  Gardner. 
Jonathan  Bayard  Smith. 
Jonathan  Sergeant. 
David  Rittenhouae. 
Robert  Whllehtll. 


Christopher  Marshall. 

Jacob  Arndl 

Col.  Curi Is  Orubb. 

Jamea  Oannou. 

James  Smith,  of  Yorktown. 

William  Henry,  of  Lancaster. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL   OF  THE  STATE 
8YLVAN1A  FROM    1777  TO  1790. 


Thomas  Wharton,  Jr., 
George  Bryan/  acting... 

Joaeph  Reed,  elected  

William  Moore,  elected. 

John  Dickinson,  elected  

Benjamin  Franklin,  elected.. 
David  Redick,  acting.... 
Thomas  Mifflin,  elected 


VicxPurjior.HTt. 


5, 1777 
23,  1778 

1.  1778 
14, 1781 

7,1782 
16.  1786 
15.  1788 

6,1788 


George  Bryan,  elected  March  6, 1777 

Matthew  Smith,  elected.-  Oct.     11,  177* 

..Nov.  11.177B 
 Nov.    14,  1781 


*  1'ire  Wharton,  deceased. 
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i  Erring,  eWetad  

i  InriDe,  elected  

Churl**  BUIdle,  «lecl*d  

Peter  Muhlenberg,  elected... 

Dairid  Radick.  *l*ct*d_  „ 

O*org*  Ron,  «l*clad  


Not. 
.Not. 
Oct. 
..Oct 

 Oct. 

 Not. 


7,  1782 

e,  1784 

l:>,  17S6 
31, 1787 
It,  1788 
6,1788 


or  Oocmcil. 


Wharton,  Jr. 


Q««rg*W.]l.Jr. 


George  Taylor. 


John  Louden. 
John  Proctor. 
John  Hubley. 
Col.  Jacob  Morgan. 
Col.  Joaeph  Hart. 
John  Bail*;. 
Thuna*  Urie. 
John  Hambrtght. 
Jam**  Edgar 
Jacob  Arndl. 


i  Kwii.g. 
John  Lacey,  Jr. 
William  Moor*. 
Jam**  Thompaon. 
BoU-rt  Whltehlll. 
John  Van  Ouinpen. 
Col.  John  Piper. 
Gen.  Jam**  I'utter. 
Dr.  Joaeph  Gardner. 
Jarae*  Cunningham. 
Christopher  Hayes. 
John  Bayard. 
Sebastian  ! 
John  By  era. 


John  Sergeant. 
John  Goodman. 
Robert  McMullln- 
Tin. ma*  Lei  per. 
John  Bark*r. 
Henry  Hawkins. 
Thomas  Cadw* 
John  Steele. 
George  Latimer. 
Liberty  Brown*. 
Charle*  Ri>*a. 
Maaael  Kyr*. 


Samuel  John  Atl**. 
Stephen  Balllet. 
Bernard  Dougherty. 
Iaaac  Meeson. 
John  Nerille. 
John  Boyd. 
Daniel  Hieater. 
Char  lee  Biddl*. 
Bicbard  Mc 
John  Woods. 
Jioim  Me  Lena. 


Hill. 


Robert  Traill. 
William  Maclay. 
DaTld  Redlck. 
John  Smlll*. 
John  Baird. 
Andrew  Blllmyar. 
Nathan  Denton. 
Christopher  Kucber. 
Georg*  Roas. 
Samuel  Edie. 
Georg*  Woods. 
Frederick  Watta. 
John  Cannon. 


I  Willing. 

Nathaniel  Bredln. 
Henry  Taylor. 
William  Klo.lley. 
Benjamin  Elliott. 


OF  PHILADELPHIA,  1814-15. 


Daniel  Groves. 
John  Barclay. 
John  Nagle*. 
Thomas  Snyder. 
Isaac  W.  Norris. 
Michael  Lelb. 
Jacob  Huff. 
James  Whitehead. 
James  Joalah. 
John  Thompson. 
Kbenezer  Ferguson. 
James  Ronaldson. 
Peter  Mlcrcken 

!  I'.tiau  r 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

MUNICIPAL,   STATE,  AND    GOVERNMENT  BUILD- 
INGS. 

City  and  District  Halls— Watch-Han***—  Watchmen  and  Polios  Station* 
—Stat©  lluuse  or  Independenoe  Hall— CusUim-Huu**— Poat-OBlo*— 
Cnltad  Stat 


City  Halls  and  District  Halls— Although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Philadelphia  might  have 
been  created  a  borough  by  William  Penn  in  1684,  it 
is  not  probable  that  there  were  any  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  public  that  were  in  use  before  the  city  was 
chartered,  in  1701.  In  the  charter  there  is  a  provision 
that  the  mayor,  recorder,  Common  Council,  and  alder- 
men shall  hold  sessions  at  stated  times,  and  "  on  the  1st 
3d  day  of  the  week,  in  the  8th  month  (Oct.),  yearly  for 
ever  hereafter,  publicly  to  meet  at  a  convenient  room 
or  place  within  the  said  city,  to  be  by  them  appointed 
for  that  purpose  and  there  chose  one  of  the  aldermen 
to  be  mayor  for  that  ensuing  year."  The  minutes  of 
the  City  Council,  which  have  been  preserved,  com- 
mence with  the  entry :  "  Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Comon  Council  at  the  House  of  Bar- 
bert  Carry,  of  this  City,  Innholder,  the  Third  day  of 
October,  1704,"  sh  owing  that  there  was  no  public 
hall  or  place  for  municipal  use.  The  succeeding 
minutes  arc  dated  at  the  "  Coffy  House,"  and  a  sub- 
sequent  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place.  After 
that  time,  during  the  whole  provincial  period,  the 
general  custom  was  to  head  the  minutes  "  at  Philadel- 
phia," the  place  of  meeting  not  being  stated.  It  is 
probable  that  after  the  court-house  at  High  and 
Second  Streets  was  finished  the  Common  Council 
meetings  were  held  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  City  Court,  presided  over  by  the  re- 
corder, met  there  to  hear  all  matters  connected  with 
the  provincial  or  county  government. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  collection  of  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  city  hall  took  place  in  October, 
1746,  which  is  thus  recorded  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
Common  Council : 


for  the 


Office  to  give  en 


to  (he  Board  that  as  It 
of  this  City  at  the  going  out  of  their 
to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation ;  he 
to  giro  a  Sum  of  Money,  equal  at  least  to  the 
usually  expended  on  snch  Occasions,  to  be  laid  out  in  something 
Useful  u>  the  City,  And  propose*  the  Sum  of  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Pound*  toward  erecting  an  Exchange  or  some  other  Publlck 
Buildlug.  The  Board  taking  the  said  Proposal  into  Consideration 
unanimously  approved  of  the  name.  And  the  said  James  Hamiltou  aecord- 
i°Rly  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Committee  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
the  aald  turn  of  On*  Hundred  and  Fifty  Puunds,  to  be  applied  toward* 
the  Building  of  an  Exthang*  In  this  City,  fur  the  like  use*  with  that  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  London,  urufthc  erecting  of  inch  other  publlck 
Edifice  In  this  Cltj  as  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  shall  «ee  tit  to  order 
and  direct.  The  Money  afortwaid  to  be  placed  out  and  Continued  at  In- 
terest until  the  (am*  shall  be  wanted  for  the  Purpose*  aforesaid." 

This  money  was  paid  to  the  treasurer,  who  was 
ordered  to  place  it  out  at  interest,  on  security  which 
should  be  approved  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  treas- 
urer for  the  time  being,  and  two  Common  Councilmen. 
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The  example  of  Mayor  Hamilton  was  not  followed 
by  all  of  bis  successors  ;  several  of  them,  it  is  prob- 
able, preferred  to  "  give  the  customary  entertain- 
ment." The  minutes  contain  only  the  following 
notes  of  gifts  to  this  fund  : 

■   XIAO 

GO 
60 


17*0. 

17W.   William  Attwood  

1749.    William  Allvro.Nl  

Charles  Willing  

17S3.   William  IMum.led  

17M.    Robert  Strettell  

Total  ™  


100 

  7S 

  75 


jC/.it) 


The  necessity  of  having  some  building  appropri- 
ated entirely  to  municipal  use  was  considered  so 
urgent  that  the  following  proceedings  in  relation 
thereto  took  place  in  Common  Council  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1775  : 

"  It  wa>  pmpoaed  that  the  Board  tak«  into  Consideration  th»  great  necee- 
»lly  there  )•  of  erecting  a  City  Hall  and  Court-Houae,  for  the  tute  ofthla 
,  and  the  Mayor'a  Court,  a  lot  of  ground  baring  baen  long 
priated  for  that  pnrpoae  In  the  Stato-Houia  Square.  The 
>  of  the  Board  appeared  generally  In  faror  of  the  Propoaal ;  and  a 
>  waa  agreed  to  be  appointed  to  draw  a  plan  and  make  an  ce- 
llmate of  a  proper  building ;  llkewlaeto  lnapect  the  etate  of  the  fundaof 
thU  Corporation,  and  to  Conaider  whether  tbia  Board  can  apply  <>>e 
Money,  formerly  giren  by  ■eeeral  of  the  Mayoreof  U.I-  City  in  lien  of 
the  accuatomrd  Kntertalumente  on  going  out  or  their  Office  for  the  Por- 
poee  of  a  City  Mall  and  Court-Houae,  or  whether  they  are  restricted  by 
the  terma  of  thuae  donation,  to  apply  that  money,  with  the 
Iotereat  thereon,  aolely  for  the  Purpoae  of 


At  the  next  meeting  of  Common  Council,  in  April, 
1775,  the  committee  presented  a  plan  of  a  city  hall, 
but  without  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  At  the  same 
time  that  body  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  former 
donations  by  several  of  the  mayors  of  the  city  "  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  an  Exchange,  or  such 
other  public  edifice  in  this  City,  as  the  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  should  see  fit  to  order  and  direct,  con- 
sequently, that  this  board  bad  an  undoubted  Right  to 
apply  the  same  toward  building  a  City  Hall."  At 
the  same  meeting  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Em- 
ployment, who  owed  the  city  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  money  lent,  offered  to  settle  by  the  transfer 
of  some  ground-renU.  The  proposition  was  refused, 
because  "  probably  the  money  would  soon  be  wanted 
in  order  to  build  a  City  Hall,"  and  notice  was  given 
that  the  bond  must  be  discharged  within  two  months, 
"  Otherwise  let  it  be  then  Peremptorily  put  in  suit." 

The  Revolutionary  war  suspended  all  active  opera- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  city  hall.  In  1785  the 
Assembly  passed  an  act  appropriating  six  thousand 
pound*,  which  had  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
old  High  Street  prison,  toward  the  erection  of  munici- 
pal buildings.  Nothing  wbb  done,  however,  until  1789, 
when  another  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  lottery 
to  raise  eight  thousand  dollars,  four-fifths  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  corporation  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  city  hall,  and  the  other  fifth  to 
be  given  to  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle. 

The  city  hall  was  begun  in  1790,  and  the  building 
finished  in  the  summer  of  1791.  It  was  of  plain 
brick,  two  stories  high,  with  a  small  cupola.  The 
style  was  solid  and  respectable.    There  was  a  little 


display  of  ornamentation  by  the  use  of  marble  as  a 
band  between  the  first  and  second  stories,  with  marble 
keystones  and  springers  to  the  arches  of  the  window* 
and  doors.  The  building  was  originally  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  first  story  by  the  Mayor's  Court  and  by 
the  mayor  in  hearing  cases  which  were  brought  before 
him  as  a  committing  magistrate.  But  as  the  Federal 
government  bad  come  to  Philadelphia  before  the  build- 
ing was  finished,  it  was  requisite  to  find  some  suitable 
place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Federal  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
were  of  necessity  granted  the  use  of  the  building  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  County  Court-House. 
The  Assembly  of  the  State,  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  were  crowded  into  the  State- House.  The 
Federal  courts,  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District,  could 
not  be  accommodated  anywhere  else  than  at  the 
building  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  was  there  the  bench  was 
occupied  by  the  first  chief  justice,  John  Jay,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Washington  in  1789,  but  resigned 
in  1794,  with  some  reluctance,  to  accept  the  mission 
to  England,  against  the  actions  of  which  this  country 
at  that  time  had  many  causes  of  complaint.  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  succeeded  him  as  chief 
justice  in  1796,  and  remained  in  that  office  until 
1800.  The  associate  justices  were  John  Rutledge,  of 
South  Carolina;  William  Cushing, of  Massachusetts ; 
James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Samuel  Chase,  of 
Rhode  Island;  John  Blair,  of  Virginia;  James 
Iredell,  of  North  Carolina;  Thomas  Johnson,  of 
Maryland ;  William  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey ; 
Rushrod  Washington,  of  Virginia;  Alfred  Moore,  of 
North  Carolina;  and  John  Jay,  who  was  reappointed 
iu  1800,  but  declined  to  act.  Some  of  these  justices 
replaced  others  who  had  died  or  resigued  in  the  mean- 
while. 

The  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Court*  were 
also  held  in  the  second  story  of  the  City  Hall,  they 
being  under  the  administration  of  Justice  William 
Lewis,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judges  Francis 
Hopkinson  and  Richard  Peters.  After  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  government  was  removed  to  Washington 
City,  the  Councils  of  the  city  took  charge  of  the  City 
Hall.  The  Mayor's  Court  met  there  until  after  the 
old  State-House  was  purchased  from  Pennsylvania  by 
the  city  ol  Philadelphia,  in  1816.  After  that  time  the 
Mayor's  Court  was  removed  to  the  centre  State-House 
building.  The  lower  back  room  of  the  City  Hall  was 
occupied  by  the  mayor.  The  City  Council  began  to 
meet  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished,  and  continued  there  until  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  city,  in  1854. 

The  Common  Council  was  in  the  back  room,  and 
the  Select  Council  in  the  northeast  front  room,  second 
story,  on  the  west  side;  north  were  the  committee 
rooms.    The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  occupied 
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name  was  generally  known  as  the  City  Court.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  charter  the  city  corporation, 
shortly  afler  1701,  set  up  under  ordinance  a  court  for 
determining  Hmall  debts,  and  to  be  held  by  the  mayor 
or  recorder  with  one  or  more  of  the  aldermen.  This 
was  called  "the  forty  shillings  court"  "or  the  two 
weeks  court."  The  management  of  this  tribunal  was 
not  satisfactory.  According  to  the  recital  in  the  act 
of  May  28,  1715,  "the  several  Laws  of  this  Province 
for  determining  small  Debts  without  formality  of  trial 
were  designed  for  the  Easo  and  Conveniency  of  the 
Subject ;  but  Complaint  is  made  by  many  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  City  A  County  of  Philadelphia  that 
the  manner  of  putting  the  same  in  Execution  by  some 
of  the  said  City  Magistrates  and  Officers,  proves  very 
chargeable  and  inconvenient."  For  remedy  of  this 
it  was  declared  that  the  city  ordinance  under  which 
the  Forty  Shillings  or  Two  Weeks'  Court  exercised 
its  functions  was  null  and  void,  that  no  court  in  the 
province  should  have  cognizance  of  debts  and  de- 
mands under  forty  shillings,  and  that  the  same  should 
be  recoverable  by  ordinary  process  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace. 

The  Revolution  was  considered  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city  under  Penn. 

During  the  interval  when  there  was  no  city  cor- 
poration, under  certain  acts  of  Assembly  the  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  author- 
ized to  hold  "  a  city  court."  Under  the  act  of  March 
11,  1789,  creating  the  new  city  charter,  this  authority 
was  annulled,  and  all  the  records  and  proceedings  of 
the  City  Court  were  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Mayor's  Court  on  the  15th  of  April  of  the  same  year. 
Under  the  charter  of  1789  the  corporate  title  was 
"  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Phila."  The 
recorder  elected  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  was  to 
hold  his  office  for  seven  years,  and  to  have  all  the 
powers  and  jurisdictions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
within  the  said  city.  A  court  with  a  large  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  to  consist 
of  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  four 
or  more  of  them,  of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  one,  were  given  authority  to 
hold  a  court  of  records  to  be  entitled  "  the  Mayor's 
Court  for  the  city  of  Phila." 

Authority  was  granted  at  the  same  time  to  estab- 
lish a  city  court  to  be  called  "  the  Alderman's  Court," 
to  consist  of  three  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  any 
two  of  whom  might  be  a  quorum.  The  aldermen 
who  were  to  constitute  this  court  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  recorder  four  times  in 
each  year,  or  oftener,  if  they  thought  proper.  The 
aldermen  were  to  have  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  "causes 
and  matters  cognizable  before  any  one  justice  of 
the  peace  within  the  State,  where  the  debt  or  de- 
mand amounts  to  forty  shillings,  and  does  not  exceed 


by  departments  of  city  government.  The  water  de- 
partment, city  commissioners,  city  clerk,  city  treas- 
urer, and  other  officers,  were  in  the  back  room.  The 
Mayor's  Court  was  afterward  removed  to  the  State- 
House  building. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  city  and  districts,  in 
1854,  Councils  resolved  that  the  State-House  should 
be  the  City  Hall.  To  accommodate  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  extensive  alterations  were  necessary. 
They  were  completed  about  1854,  and  since  that  time 
meetings  of  the  Municipal  Legislature  have  been  con- 
tinuous in  that  building. 

City  Courts. — One  of  the  incidents  of  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  granted  by  William  Penn 
in  1701,  was  the  conferring  of  authority  to  exercise 
judicial  functions  within  the  city  upon  the  officers  of 
the  corporation.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  design 
there  was  to  be  a  city  sheriff  and  a  town  clerk,  who 
was  to  be  clerk  of  the  peace  and  clerk  of  the  court 
and  courts.  The  functions  of  the  recorder,  who  in 
after-years  acted  as  one  of  the  presiding  judges  of  the 
City  Court  and  Mayor's  Court,  were  not  so  well  defined. 
He  was  "  to  do  and  execute  all  things  which  unto  the 
office  of  Recorder  of  the  said  city  doth  or  may  belong." 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  original  charter  the 
recorder  was  not  mentioned  as  being  necessary  to  the 
corporate  title.  "Mayor  and  commonalty  of  Phila. 
in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania"  was  the  title  of  the 
old  city  corporation,  although  in  some  parts  of  the 
charter  "  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of 
Phila.,"  omitting  the  words  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, are  spoken  of  as  the  official  title.  A  court, 
whereof  any  four  or  more  of  the  aldermen  (whereof 
the  mayor  and  recorder  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
two)  has  no  name  assigned  to  it  in  the  charter  fur- 
ther than  a  "  Court  of  Record."  Under  the  charter 
Thomas  Story  was  named  as  the  first  recorder,  Thomas 
Farmer  to  be  the  city  sheriff,  and  Robert  Assheton  to 
be  the  town  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  court  and  courts. 
Fanner  was  the  county  sheriff  at  the  time.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  period  afterward 
an  attempt  to  constitute  a  separate  city  sheriff.  The 
sheriff  for  the  county  was  always  considered  to  be  the 
sheriff  of  the  city.  The  case  was  different  with  the 
coroner.  The  charter  does  not  command  that  the 
county  sheriff  shall  be  the  city  sheriff.  But  the 
county  coroner  was  always  to  be  the  city  coroner, 
whether  he  resided  in  tin-  city  or  in  the  county.  There 
is  a  curious  provision  in  the  charter  in  reference  to 
this  matter: 

■  And  I  will  UmI  the  oomun  to  be  chosen  by  the  county  of  PhlU.  for 
the  lime  being  shall  be  the  coroner*  of  the  mid  ctfjr  and  lih^rUm  thereof; 
bat  that  the  freemen  and  inhabitant*  of  the  said  city  shall  from  time  to 
tine  ae  often  a«  occasion  be  have  equal  liberty  with  the  Inhabitant*  of 
the  eald  connty  to  recommend  or  choose  person*  to  eerre  In  the  reepec- 
Ut.  capacities  of  coronen  and  sheriff  for  the  county  of 
s  In  the  aaid  city." 


From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  coroners  and 
sheriff  of  the  county  were  obliged  to  reside  in  the  city. 
The  court  established  under  the  charter  without  a 


ten  pounds."  In  cases  of  debts  under  forty  shillings, 
right  was  given  to  the  mayor  and  any  alderman 
within  the  city  to  "  have  cognizance  of  and  a  sole 
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and  exclusive  right  to  hear  and  determine  in  a 
mary  way  all  such  matters  and  things."  An  appeal 
from  the  judgment  from  the  mayor  and  alderman  was 
allowed  to  the  Aldermen's  Court.  The  latter  tribunal 
proved  to  be  no  more  popular  than  the  Forty  Shil- 
lings Court  of  the  early  municipal  period.  The  act 
of  1789,  so  far  as  related  to  the  establishment  and 
power  of  the  Aldermen's  Court,  was  repealed  after 
fifteen  years'  experience,  in  1804. 

The  Mayor's  Court  came  to  an  end  under  the  act 
of  19th  March,  1838,  which  created  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Sessions  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  abolished  the  Mayor's  Court 

Aldermen  and  Justices  of  the  City  Court  and 
Mayor's  Court,  1701-1838— Under  the  charter  of 
the  city  granted  by  William  Penn  in  1701,  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen  were  created  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  the  city 
and  liberties  thereof ;  also  "  that  they,  or  any  four  or 
more  of  them  (whereof  the  mayor  and  recorder  of 
the  said  city  shall  be  two)  shall  and  may  forever 
hereafter  have  power  and  authority  ...  to  hear  and 
inquire  into  all  manner  of  treasons,  murders,  man- 
slaughters, and  all  manner  of  offences,  capital  and 
criminal,"  etc.;  also  "to  hold  and  keep  a  Court  of 
Record  quarterly  or  ofteuer,  if  they  see  occasion," 
etc.  This  was  the  establishment  of  the  court  which 
was  kuown  before  the  Revolution  as  the  City  Court. 
They  were  also  justices  of  the  quorum  of  the  county 
courts. 

ALDERMEN  HAVING  RIGHT  TO  SIT  IX  THE  CITY  COURT.> 
Oct.  2A,  17nl  iCTurleri.— 'Edward  Shlppcn,  Joshua  Carpenter,  '011(11111 

Jotted,  'Anthony  Moi  ris,  'Joseph  Wilcox,  Nathan 

Read.  Thomas  Muter*.  William  Carter. 
Before  Oct.  3,  17i>4  —John  Jonee, 
Oct.  3,  17<>4-  —  Joshua  Carpeiltrr. 
Feb.  4,  170VV— Thomas  Storey. 
Oct.  2, 170r"i.— Samuel  Richardaoo. 

Oct  5,  170«.-  Qrorge  Roch  (did  not  qualify),  *Rlchi 

Preston.  I  fane  Nurrls  (did  uot  qualify). 
Oct.  2,  1711.— 'Jonathan  Dickinson. 
Oct.  7,  1712 -'George  Roch. 

Oct.  0,  1713  -Joseph  Crowden,  'Isaac  Norrli,  Pentecost  Teegue. 
Oct.  4,  ni.V-'WIlllan.  Hudson,  Abraham  Blckley,  Jo«ph  Redman. 
Oct.  1.  I717.-'jamee  I-or.ii. 

Oct.  7,  171«.-Tb«n>as  Griffith.  -William  Fl.hbmini. 
Oct.  20,  I72o.-I.ra,|  Pemherton  (did  not  qualify  i. 

Oct.  2,  1722    'Clement  Pliimated,  Israel  Pemberton  (  would  not  accept), 

Thomas  GrIBIlIe,  't'harlea  Head,  Benjamin  Vlnlng. 
Oet  f>,  1724.— "Thomas  Liiwrence,  E»an  Owen. 
Sept  29,  1726  —  'Anthony  MorrU  (did  not  act), 
Oct.  3,  172"  —'Edward  Hubert*. 

Oct.  7,  1721',— 'Samuel  llaascl,  John  Jouea,  Oeorge  Flliwaler,  George 
Cla>  poolr, 

Oct.  6, 1730  —  'William  Allen,  Iaaac  Norria,  Jr. 
Oct.  2,  17XI.-I.mel  Pemberton  |did  not  accept). 
Oct.  2,  17X1.— Anthony  Morris. 
Oct  I,  1734.— Edward  Robert* 

Oct  0,  1741  -'Benjamin  Shoemaker,  'William  Till,  Joaeph  Turner, 
Oct.  4,  1741  -'William  Attwood,  Abraham  Taylor,  Samuel  Powel.  Jr., 


Hill. 


Oct.  0,  1747,-Samuel  Maddox  (did  not  accept),  •Charles  Willing  (died 
Noeember,  1764),  'William  Plum.led. 


Oct  4. 1748.-'Rob.rt  Stratt.l,  i 

Oct  7, 17M.-»John  Stamper,  'Attwood  Shut*, « 
Oct  6, 176S.-Al«a«»er  Stsdman,  Samuel  Mifflin. 
Oct  4, 17».-»John  Wllcocka,  Jacob  Dacha,  Wllluun  Coxa. 
Oct  2, 1749— *Thos.  Willing  (did  not  accept  until  1761),  Danlal 

sal  (lealgned  Oct  7,  1706). 
October,  1701. — 'Henry  HanoU,  *8amoel  Rhuads. 
Oct  x,  1704. — 'Iaaac  Jonet  'John  Lawrence. 
Oct  7, 1708. — Amos  6trettel,  *8amnal  Shoemaker. 
Oct  A,  1707.— *  John  Gibson. 

Oct  2,  177H.— Jama*  Allen,  Joahaa  Howell  (did  not  accent), 
Flsbsr. 

Oct  4, 1774.— •Samuel  Powell,  George  Clymer. 

Last  mlnutea  of  meeting  of  Aldenneu  and 
the  charter  of  1701,  dated  Fab.  17,  177S. 

There  must  bare  been  a  stoppage  or  Juatice  for  some  time.  The  City 
Court  was  held  to  be  abrugaled  by  the  supposed  annulment  of  the  charts? 
of  the  city  The  Coneentlon  of  Penn.ylr.nla  In  July,  1 
thirty*!*  Justice*  for  the  city  and  county  of 
triable  before  the  Oily  Court  must  have  been  tried  in  the  ( 
(8e*»Court-Hou..O 

peace  appointed  fur  the  city  wards.  Presumably  U.ey  held  the  City 
Court. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Samuel  Slmpeoo,«  Middle  Ward,  elected..  Fab.     14, 1777 

John  McCalla,!  Walnut  Ward,  elected  -.  Feb.     14,  1777 

Samuel  Howell,'  Lower  Delaware  Ward  Feb.     14,  1777 

George  Bryan,'  I>ock  Ward,  elected  Feb.     14,  1777 

James  Young,  Mulberry  Ward  March  2*.  1777 

John  Old,  Lower  Delaware  Ward  March  28,  1777 

Joseph  Redman,  Sr.,  North  Ward  March  2H,  1777 

Isaac  Howell.  North  Ward  ~  March  2*.  1777 

John  Henry,  Walnut  Ward  March  ;K,  1777 

Plunket  Flceenn.  Middle  Ward  March  2»,  1777 

Benjamin  Paschal.  I  Kick  Ward  March  2\  1777 

Philip  Bo-bm  (n-dgn.  Sept  3",  177S)  Mul- 

l*rry  Ward  March  2S,  1777 

William  Hall.  High  Street  Ward  Jan.      5, 1779 

William  Adcock,  Chestnut  Street  Ward  Jan.      5,  1779 

Samuel  MorrU.  Jr.,  Walnut  Street  Ward  _...Jan.      \  1779 

Benjamin  Paschal,  Hock  Street  Ward  Jan.      S,  1779 

William  Rush.  N\>rlh  Mulberry  Ward  May      7. 1779 

John  Miller  

Joseph  Wharton,  New  Market  Ward-  M>y    10,  17*4 

Isaac  Howell.  North  Ward  May     21,  17*4 

Plunket ;Flees»n,  Middle  Ward  June     2,  17*4 

John  GUI,  Lower  Delaware  Ward  June   29,  17*4 

Edward  Shipl-en,  Dock  Ward..   Oct.       3,  I7« 

William  Craig,  High  Street  Ward  „  March  In,  17»fl 

William  Pollard,  Cheilnnt  Want  March  27,  17-wl 

Lewis  Welaa.  South  Mulberry  Ward  May    »»,  1780 

William  Rush.  North  Mulln  rry  Ward  May    2»i,  17*0 

Alexander  Todd.  Dock  Ward  Feb      9,  17S7 

Robert  M«  Kuighl,  Walnut  Ward  Feb.    2S,  17*7 

New  City  Hall. — During  several  years  after  con- 
solidation propositions  relating  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  city  hall  for  the  use  of  the  corporation  was  dis- 
cussed. As  early  as  1838  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia to  erect  a  city  hall  on  any  part  of  the  lots  of 
ground  in  said  city  now  known  by  the  name  of  Penn 
Square.  The  expenses  of  erecting  the  hall  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  city.  There  was  a 
proviso  that  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  should  first  be  had. 

The  grant  of  the  Centre  Square  to  the  city  by  Penn 
was  not  clearly  expressed  as  to  the  direct  intention 
further  than  the  same  might  be  used  for  public  build- 
ings. In  "  a  short  advertisement"  upon  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  explanatory  of 
Holme's  "  Portraiture  of  the  Plan  of  the  City,"  issued 
about  1685,  is  this  language:  "  In  the  center  of  the 
City  is  a  square  of  10  A.    At  each  angle  are  to  be 


1  Those  marked  •  were  elected  mayor  during  their  term.. 
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«  These  do  not  i 
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houses  for  Publick  affaire  as  a  Meeting-bouse 
Assembly,  or  State- House,  Market-House,  School- 
House,  and  several  other  buildings  for  publick  Con- 
cerna."  Although  there  was  considerable  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  a  new  city  hall  in  1838,  the  project 
failed.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1847,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  consent  of  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils of  the  city,  to  erect  a  new  court  upon  a  part  of 
the  said  State-House  Square.  Councils  were  also 
authorised  by  the  same  act  to  "  cause  a  new  city  ball 
to  be  erected  on  any  other  part  of  said  square ;  the  loca- 
tion and  erection  of  said  buildings  to  be  first  approved 
by  the  County  Board  of  said  Philadelphia  County." 
There  was  much  discussion  in  the  newspapers  about 
this  proposition,  and  plans  of  buildings  were  pre- 
pared. But  eventually  the  subject  seemed  to  have 
been  abandoned.  On  the  31st  of  September,  1868, 
City  Councils  paaaed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
erection  of  municipal  buildings  on  Independence 
Square,  and  designating  commissioners  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect.  These  gentlemen  met  shortly  after- 
ward, and  organized  and  advertised  for  architectural 
plans  for  the  buildings.  On  the  17th  of  September 
following  plans  and  drawings  were  received  from  vari- 
ous architects,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  commission- 
ers shortly  afterward  the  plan  of  John  McArthur,  Jr., 
was  selected,  and  he  was  appointed  architect  of  the 
work.  Contracts  were  solicited  and  awarded  in  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  but  work  was  not  begun.  As  soon  as  it 
appeared  that  the  commissioners  were  determined  to 
erect  the  new  city  buildings,  there  sprung  up  a  very 
decided  opposition  to  the  use  of  Independence  Square 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  argued  that  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  munici- 
pality and  courts  would  be  a  desecration  of  ground 
sacred  to  patriotic  veneration  by  reason  of  Revolu- 
tionary memories  connected  with  the  old  State- 
House.  This  opposition  was  something  more  than 
sentimental.  The  Legislature  was  in  session,  and 
the  controversy  was  transferred  to  that  forum.  The 
opponents  of  the  use  of  Independence  Square  suc- 
ceeded, and  on  the  5th  of  August,  1870,  an  act  of 
Assembly  was  passed  by  which  Theodore  Cuyler, 
John  Rice,  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  John  Price  Weth- 
erill,  Lewis  C.  Caasidy,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  William 
L.  Stokes,  William  Devine,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  presidents  of  Select 
and  Common  Councils  for  the  time  being  were  con- 
stituted commissioners  "  for  the  erection  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  required  to  accommodate  the  courts  and 
for  all  municipal  purposes  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia." This  board  was  in  nature  permanent  until 
the  public  buildings  were  finished.  The  commis- 
sioners had  authority  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own 
number,  and  also  to  increase  their  number  to  thirteen.' 

1  Id  1S82  only  od*  of  them  remained,  the  otlirre  having  <ll«l  or  re- 
rigoed.   Tbe  president,  Samnel  C.  Perkins,  tu  at  thai  time  the  only 


The  commissioners  were  given  authority  to  procure 
plans  for  the  buildings,  and  adopt  them,  make  con- 
tracts, and  superintend  the  carrying  on  of  the  work. 
They  were  entitled  to  make  requisitions  on  the  City 
Councils  for  the  amount  required  annually  toward 
the  expense  of  construction.  The  commissioners 
were  authorized  and  directed  to  locate  the  buildings 
on  either  Washington  or  Penn  Square,  as  might  be 
determined  by  vote  of  the  citizens  at  the  election  in 
October,  1870.  Within  thirty  days  afterward  the 
question  was  determined,  and  the  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  commence  the  work. 

If  Washington  Square  was  selected  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  Councils  were  directed  to  execute  to  the 
commissioners  the  proper  deed  or  deeds.  As  to  the 
four  Penn  Squares,  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and 
Market  Streets,  if  the  decision  of  the  people  was  in 
favor  of  Washington  Square,  Councils  were  directed 
to  convey  one  of  said  squares  to  each  of  the  following 
institutions:  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Franklin  Institute,  and  Philadel- 
phia Library,  "  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to 
erect  thereon  ornamental  and  suitable  buildings  for 
their  respective  institutions."  If  Penn  Square  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  public  buildings,  the  com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  vacate  so  much  of 
Market  or  of  Broad  Streeet  as  they  might  deem 
needful,  and  lay  out  streets  passing  around  said 
buildings  of  width  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet." 
During  a  portion  of  the  year  succeeding  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commissioners  there  was  a  lively  contro- 
versy as  to  the  site  of  the  new  buildings.  A  large 
number  of  property-holders  and  business  men  were 
anxious  to  retain  the  public  buildings  at  the  old  site 
at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  while  other  persons 
who  were  interested  in  property  farther  west  pre- 
ferred the  Penn  Square  location.  "  A  scries  of  liti- 
gations ensued ;  application  was  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature; resistance  was  attempted  in  the  City  Councils, 
and  the  elements  of  the  most  vehement  partisan 
prejudice  were  used  to  frustrate  the  law  and  to  procure 
its  repeal." '  After  a  bitter  contention,  mostly  waged 
through  the  newspapers,  the  vote  was  taken  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  return  was  as  follows:  For  Washington 
8quare,  32,825  votes;  for  Penn  Square,  51,623.  This 
was  decisive,  and  the  commissioners  entered  upon 
their  duties  as  well  as  they  could.  Subsequent  ad- 
verse efforts  delayed  the  actual  commencement  of 
work  for  a  year. 

The  decisions,  popular,  legal,  and  legislative,  being 
in  favor  of  the  Penn  Square  site,  the  commissioners 
commenced  work  on  Jan.  7,  1871,  by  removing  the 
iron  railings  which  inclosed  the  four  squares.  After 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1828,  which  declared  that 
the  Centre  8quarc  (then  one  inclosure)  should  be  cut 
by  running  Market  and  Broad  Streets  through  it, 

•  B.  H.  Breweter'e  address  at  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  public 
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the  four  plot*  made  by  this  bisection  were  first  in- 
closed with  a  wooden  fence,  or  paling,  and  afterward  [ 
by  iron  railings.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1871,  the 
ground  was  broken  by  John  Rice,  then  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  on  the  12th  of  Au-  : 
gust,  1872,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the  first  stone  of  the 
foundation  was  laid.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  presented  to  the  commission  was  whether 
they  should  allow  Broad  and  Market  Streets  to  be 
continued  through  the  square,  and  erect  four  build- 
ings on  the  corner  lots,  or  take  the  whole  square  as 
originally  laid  out,  including  the  ground  occupied  by 
streets,  and  erect  thereon  one  building.  The  com-  [ 
missioners  resolved  upon  the  latter  plan,  and  whether 
their  decision  was  right  or  wrong  was  of  little  mo- 
ment after  the  work  had  so  far  progressed  that  it 
could  not  be  undone.  The  excavations  for  the  cellars 
and  foundations  required  the  removal  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  yards  of  1 
earth.  The  building  occupies  four  hundred  and  sev-  i 
enty  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  and  a  half  feet  from  north  to  south,  and 
covers  an  area,  exclusive  of  the  court-yards,  of  nearly 
six  and  a  half  acres.  It  is  larger  than  any  single 
building  in  America.  The  main  building  is  ninety- 
four  feet  high,  and  consists  of  a  basement  story  eigh- 
teen feet  in  height,  a  principal  story  of  thirty  six  feet, 
an  upper  story  of  thirty-one  feet,  surmounted  by  an- 
other of  fifteen  feet.  The  small  rooms  opening  into 
the  court-yards  are  each  divided  into  two  stories  for 
the  purpose  of  making  useful  all  space.  The  several 
stories  are  to  be  approached  by  four  large  elevators 
at  the  intersection  of  the  leading  corridors,  together  .' 
with  eight  grand  staircases,  one  in  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  building,  and  one  in  each  of  the  centre 
pavilions  at  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  fronts. 
The  entire  structure  contains  five  hundred  and  twenty 
rooms,  all  fire-proof  in  material,  and  provided  with 
every  possible  convenience  for  heat,  light,  and  ventila- 
tion. The  architecture  presents  a  rich  example  of  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
varied  and  extensive  requirements  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can municipality.  It  is  designed  in  the  spirit  of 
French  art,  while  at  the  same  time  its  adaptation  of 
that  florid  and  tasteful  manner  of  building  is  free  from 
servile  imitation  either  in  ornamentation  or  in  the 
ordonnance  of  its  details.  The  whole  exterior  is  bold 
and  effective  in  outline  and  rich  in  its  parts,  elabo- 
rated with  highly  ornate  columns,  pediments,  pilas- 
ters, cornices,  enriched  windows,  and  other  appropri- 
ate adornments,  wrought  in  artistic  forms,  expressing 
American  ideas  and  developing  American  genius. 
The  interior  is  richly  decorated  with  carvings  in  re- 
lief, full-length  figures  upon  the  spandrels  of  the 
arches,  carved  keystones,  caryatides,  and  other  orna- 
ments. 

The  entrance  pavilions  are  eighty-six  feet  wide, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  one  feet. 
The  corner  pavilions  are  forty-eight  feet  square  and 


one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  high.  The  pavilions 
are  crowned  with  massive  dormer-windows,  in  marble, 
forty-two  feet  high,  flanked  by  marble  caryatides 
twenty  feet  nine  inches  high.  The  corner  pavilions 
are  fitted  with  marble  dormer-windows,  with  cary- 
atides. The  central  court-yard  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  north  and  south  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  east  and  west.  From  the  north  side  of 
the  central  court-yard  rises  a  grand  tower  of  ninety 
feet  square  at  the  base,  gracefully  falling  off  at  each 
story  until  it  becomes,  at  the  spring  of  the  dome 
(which  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  court-yard),  an  octagon  of  fifty-six  feet  in 
diameter,  tapering  to  the  height  of  eighty-four  feet, 
where  it  is  to  be  crowned  with  a  statue  of  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  thus  com- 
pleting the  extraordinary  altitude  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet,  making  it  the  highest  artificial  con- 
struction in  the  world. 

Town-House  of  the  Northern  Liberties. — That 
part  of  the  township  of  Northern  Liberties  which 
had  become  populous,  so  as  to  be,  in  fact,  a  suburb  of 
the  city,  had  arrived  at  such  a  condition  of  importance 
in  1795  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  it  under  some 
sort  of  municipal  regulation.  A  division  was  made 
in  the  thickly-settled  portions  of  the  district  for  elec- 
tion purposes.  In  that  year  an  act  of  Assembly  was 
passed  to  authorize  the  building  of  a  town-house  and 
market-place  in  the  Northern  Liberties.  Twenty 
feet  of  ground  on  each  side  of  Second  Street,  between 
CoaU-s  and  Poplar  Streets,  had  been  previously  dedi- 
cated by  the  owners  of  lots  to  encourage  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  county.  They  undertook 
to  build  the  market-house  by  subscription,  without 
cost  to  the  public.  The  town-house  was  directed  to 
be  commenced  in  the  middle  of  Second  Street,  forty 
feet  north  of  Coatcs  Street,  and  was  to  be  twenty-six 
feet  front  by  thirty  feet  in  depth  along  Second  Street, 
where  it  joined  the  market-house,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
which  originally  extended  to  Brown  Street.  This 
building  was  probably  finished  in  a  year  or  two.  It 
was  constructed  in  the  style  of  the  old  court-house  at 
Second  and  Market  Streets.  Arches  rising  from  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  one  story  gave  passage  to 
the  market-house  beyond.  The  main  room  of  the 
town  hall  was  in  the  second  story.  The  building 
was  of  brick,  with  a  small  cupola  on  top,  and  was  in 
general  appearance  similar  to  the  market-hall  stand- 
ing at  the  intersection  of  Second  and  Pine  Streets. 
When  the  Northern  Liberties  were  incorporated  as  a 
district,  on  March  29,  1803,  the  town  house  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  became  the  Commissioners'  Hall. 
The  commissioners  were  elected  May  7th,  and  met 
for  the  first  time  May  11th  at  the  town  house.  The 
building  was  occupied  for  several  years,  but  was  en- 
tirely too  small  for  the  intended  purpose.  In  the 
early  part  of  1814  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  purchased  a  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Third  Street,  between  Tammany  [or  ButtonwoodJ 
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Street  and  Green  Street,  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  office!*'  house  of  the  military  barracks. 

The  commissioners  first  occupied  that  building  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1815.  Previously  the  old  house 
was  used  as  a  tavern.  Al\er  the  commissioners  of 
the  Northern  Liberties  bought  the  barracks  building, 
an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  declaring  that  thereafter 
that  building  should  be  the  Commissioners'  Hall  of  the 
Northern  Liberties.  The  building  was  of  plain  brick, 
which  in  later  times  was  rough-cast.  During  the 
period  that  the  Northern  Liberties  had  a  mayor,  his 
office  was  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  there 
were  rooms  for  lock-up  and  accommodation  of  the 
watch.  The  Recorder's  Court  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, with  criminal  jurisdiction,  was  held  in  the  first 
story  from  1836  to  1838,  Robert  T.  Conrad  being  the 
recorder  or  judge. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  NORTHERN  LIBERTIES. 
Incarp^aWl  jfardk  29,  1803. 

M»r  13,  1803-May,  lSttt  -Pr  P*t*r  1 
May  14, 180&- Aumat,  IMW.-Jolm  1 
Ao«  29.  1806-May,  ISIJ.-John  ( 
Ma;  6. 1812- May,  1814.-Danl.-l  Uruvav 
May  II,  1814-Mey.  I81S .— Cornell™  Trininel. 
May  10,  U15~ May,  ltlH.-Dr.  Michael  Ldb. 
May  «,  1818-Oclober,  1829.— P*ni«l  (irvvaa. 
0«t.  J>,  182»-Jaii.  11,  1831. — J.  W.  Norrti. 
Jan  11,  lftil-Ocl.  1,  IW1  — J.  Edmund  Shotwell. 
Oct.  1*.  I831-Octob*r,  1832.— William  Binder. 
Oct.  16,  1832  October,  18.14.— William  Wagner. 
Oct.  SI,  1834-Octoher,  1836.— William  Binder. 
Oct.  20,  1835-October,  1837  —  John  O.  Wolf. 
Oct  17,  1837-October,  DOS,—  Chart**  J.  Sutter. 
Oct.  16,  1838-October,  1839.— Joaeph  Pancoaat. 
October,  lWlMMolwr,  184".— William  Bruner. 
October,  ISfci-Octuber,  1843  — John  T.  Smith. 
October,  lM.l-Ocu>her,  1MB.— Jamfa  Landy. 
October,  1 840-October,  1849— John  T.  Smith. 
October,  lMU-Octoher,  1840  —  Jama*  8.  Wataon. 
lobar,  1850-Octobw,  1 K52. -  Edward  T.  Molt. 


Soothwark  Commissioners'  Halt— The  southern 
suburbs  were  erected  into  a  municipality  denominated 
the  district  of  Southwark  by  act  of  Assembly  passed 
May  14,  1762.  It  was  a  qualified  organization,  com- 
Dosed  of  three  surveyors  and  regulators,  three  asses- 
sors, and  three  supervisors,  also  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
and  an  inspector,  having  the  same  power  as  similar  offi- 
cers in  townships.  In  1794  the  district  of  Southwark 
was  incorporated  with  fifteen  commissioners,  having 
general  municipal  powers,  among  which  were  the 
erection  of  buildings. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  first  met  on  the  26th 
of  May  of  that  year,  at  the  house  of  Catharine  Fritz, 
which  was  an  inn,  and  situated  in  Front  Street,  be- 
low Catharine.  This  place  was  not  agreeable,  and 
it  was  determined  at  once  to  take  the  lease  for  public 
purposes  of  Jonathan  Penrose's  house,  at  a  rent  of 
thirty  dollars  per  annum,  he  to  furnish  one  window 
for  election,  "  to  put  a  cloth  on  the  floor,  if  the  board 
it  necessary,  to  keep  the  place  clean,  take 
i  of  the  wood,  etc."   This  building  stood  north  of 


Christian  Street,  anil  east  of  Second,  on  the  back  part 
of  the  lot  afterward  occupied  by  the  commissioners' 
hall.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  meeting-place  of  the 
commissioners  was  at  James  Little's  school-house. 
In  1797,  during  the  yellow  fever,  the  board  met  at 
Crosby's  house,  near  Moyamensing  road,  afterward 
at  Sampson  Griff's  house,  Fifth  and  Christian  Streets, 
but  they  went  back  to  Little's  school-house  after  the 
epidemic  had  ceased.  In  1798  the  yellow  fever  again 
drove  them  to  the  house  of  Sampson  Crosby.  It  was 
there  resolved  to  meet  regularly  in  a  new  brick  build- 
ing at  John  McLeod's  rope-walk,  in  Front  Street,  at  a 
rent  of  six  dollars  per  month.  In  1799  a  stone  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  which 
stood  about  the  head  of  the  present  Scott's  Court,  was 
About  1810  the  commissioners  purchased 
Paul  Beck  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Sec- 
ond Street,  above  Christian,  where  they  erected  a  plain 
and  substantial  two-story  brick  building,  forty  feet 
deep  by  sixty-nine  feet  in  width.  This  hall  was  first 
occupied  by  the  commissioners  April  11, 1811.  There 
was  a  large  hall  for  public  meeting*  in  the  first  story. 
The  commissioners  usually  met  in  the  second  story. 
The  front  of  the  hall  stood  back  from  Second  Street, 
but  the  building  extended  to  a  street  in  the  rear,  run- 
ning from  Catharine  to  Christian,  which  was  at  one 
time  called  Sutherland  Street.  There  was  a  vacant 
north  and  south  of  the  building.  At  Second 
at  each  side  of  the  lot,  were  erected,  some 
time  after  the  hall  was  built,  two  fire-engine  houses, 
which  were  occupied  for  some  years  by  the  South- 
wark and  Weet  acoe  Fire  Companies.  The  new  South- 
wark Hall  was  first  occupied  by  the  commissioners 
April  11,  1811.  After  consolidation  this  building  was 
used  as  a  police  station.  It  was  ordered  to  be  torn 
down  in  1882,  and  replaced  by  a  new  station-house. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE   HOARD  OK  COMMISSIONERS  OF  TITE 
DISTRICT  OF  SOUTHWARK. 
Incorporate  Apnl  18,  1794. 

May,  1794-May,  1796.— Joaaph  Marah. 
May,  17<tt-May,  179*.— Richard  Tltteroiary. 
May,  1798  May,  1801.—  William  Litinard. 

May,  lgol-May,  . — William  I'rarw, 

May,  May,  1*13.— Robert  McMullln. 

May,  1813-May,  1810  —John  Thouiuaon. 
May,  1816-May,  1817.— Plilnea*  Eldradg*. 
May,  1817-May,  1821.— Robert  McMullln. 
May,  l»2l-May.  1822  — Charlaa  Pen  rue*. 
May,  1*22- May,  1829.— Joel  B.  Sutherland. 
May,  1829-Msy,  I84fi.-Thoo»a*  D.tin.rer. 
May,  1846-M.y,  1860-Lemuel  Paynter. 
May,  l&MVMay,  1852  —  George  C.  Richard. 
May,  1842-May,  18W.-IT.aj-l**  C.  Wilton. 
May,  1853- May,  1S&4. — Thomaa  A.  Barlow. 

Spring  Garden  Hall.— When  the  District  of 
8pring  Garden  was  incorporated,  March  22,  1813,  it 
was  directed  that  the  citizens  of  the  district  should 
meet  together  at  the  school-house  belonging  to  the 
Spring  Garden  Association,  which  was  situate  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Buttonwood  Streets, 
and  is  still  standing  (1884).  They  were  to  choose 
twelve  commissioners  at  the  election  to  be  held 
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The  school-house  was  a  two-story  brick  building  with 
a  cupola,  which  had  originally  been  erected  by  sub- 
scription of  citizens  in  1809.  It  wad  intended  to  be 
a  place  for  religious  worship  and  education,  and  to 
be  used  for  township  elections  and  other  purposes. 
In  1823  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
commissioners  of  the  district  to  build  in  the  centre  of 
Callowhill  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Street, 
a  market-house  and  town  hall,  the  same  to  be  of  the 
width  of  thirty-four  feet.  This  privilege  was  not  ac- 
cepted so  far  as  regarded  the  erection  of  a  town  hall 
in  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  commissioners  pur- 
chased a  lot  and  building  on  the  north  side  of  Vine 
Street,  east  of  Ninth,  where  they  remained  for  some 
years.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  authorizing  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  loan 
to  be  applied  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  hall  for 
the  District  of  Spring  Garden.  The  lot  chosen  was 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets.  The  building  was  constructed  with 
rapidity,  and  was  finished  in  1848.  It  was  the  largest 
and  most  elegant  commissioners'  hall  in  the  county, 
and  extended  parallel  from  Spring  Garden  Street 
near  the  line  of  Thirteenth,  northward  to  Brandy- 
wine  Street.  The  first  story  was  for  offices.  The 
commissioners'  room  was  in  the  second  story.  In 
front  the  first  story  from  the  ground  was  a  basement, 
and  a  fine  Grecian  portico  rose  above  it.  The  build- 
ing was  surmounted  by  a  steeple  built  by  Jacob  Ber- 
ger,  in  which  there  was  a  clock  made  by  T.  Tyson. 
At  the  consolidation  of  the  city  and  districts  this 
building  was  appropriated  for  some  time  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  station-house.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
occupied  as  the  office  of  the  Spring  Garden  Gas- 
Works  and  by  the  water  department  of  the  city. 

PRESIDENTS  OK  TUK  HOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  SPRING  GARDEN. 
Im,»perat«t  Murk  22.  181:1. 
Mux  7.  l*13-May  S,  1K1S  -Jccph  R,  Z«-bl.y. 
May  5.  1M5-May  7,  1824.-D»Yld  Woelpper. 
May  7,  1S24  Oct.  18,  1831.—  Lawrence  Shunter. 
Oct.  13,  DCll-Oct.  13,  1832.— J.»eph  R.  Bolton. 
Oct.  13,  1832-Oct.  12,  1833.— J.ihli  M.  Ogi|en. 
Oct.  12.  l£S3-Ort.  IS,  18:14.— Oeorg*  W.  niter. 
Oct.  IS,  1*14  Oct  15,  1836.— Jueeph  Jolim. 
Oct.  1A,  IMG-Ocl  13,  18.T8.— John  M.  Ogden. 
Oct.  13,  IMS-Oct.  12, 1039—  William  W.  Walker. 
Oct.  12.  IMft-Oct.  17.  1840.— Tlioman  Mntlack. 
Oct.  17,  1840-Oct.  4.  1841— Daniel  Smith. 
Oct.  4,  mi-Ocl.  15,  1S42.— Orarp  W.  A«h. 
OcL  i:>,  l*42-Oct.  IN,  1*45.— John  H.  Dohnert. 
Oct.  is,  ls4.VOct.  1ft,  1H47.— hVilMirt  T.  Fry. 
Oct.  16,  lS47-Oct.  14,  IMS  — Hiram  Ayree. 
OcL  14,  1848-Ort.  1.1, 1849  — William  Neal. 
Oct.  13,  184»-Oct.  12,  lS60.-Ju»*|>h  W.  Martin. 
Oct.  12,  1850-Oct.  12, 18S2.-G«.rge  W.  Donahue. 

Kensington  Hall.— After  the  incorporation  of  the 
Kensington  District  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  March 
6,  1820,  the  commissioners  met  in  roomB  hired  for 
their  accommodation.  In  1833  a  large  lot  of  ground 
was  purchased  by  the  commissioners  upon  Frankford 
road,  bounded  by  that  avenue,  Master  and  Front 


Streets.  In  the  centre  of  this  plot  was  erected  a  fine 
hall  building  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  sur- 
mounted with  a  steeple.  This  building  whs  ready 
for  use  in  1834.  The  commissioners  met  in  the 
second  story.  The  first  story  was  occupied  by  offices, 
and  in  the  basement  were  fitted  up  cells  for  the  re- 
ception and  safe-keeping  of  offenders.  This  hall  was 
torn  down  in  1888,  and  the  ground  is  now  occupied 
by  dwellings. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  KENSING- 
TON DISTRICT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  LIBERTIES. 

Iweorporaird  Monk  A,  1820. 
May,  1820-Aug.  10, 1832.— John  C.  Brown. 
October,  1 8.12-October,  1834.— Henry  Remmry,  Jr. 
October,  1834-October,  1835.— Mablun  Dungan. 
October,  1835-Jan*,  1836.— Henry  Remmey,  Jr. 
June,  1836-May,  1840. — Abraham  R.  Eyre. 
May,  1840-May,  1841.— Peter  Kainbo. 
M»y,  mi^lunr.  1842.— Tbnnuu  H.  Brittaln. 
June,  1842-Octuber,  184A— John  Robbina,  Jr. 
October,  lS4J-ls47.-*amuel  T.  Bodine. 
1S62-64.— John  1".  Verree. 

Moyamenaing  Hall. — The  commissioners  of  Moya- 
,  mensing  met  in  1812  at  the  inn  or  tavern  of  William 
Daly,  South  Sixth  Street.  Afterward  they  occupied 
various  rented  rooms  for  some  years.  About  1833  a 
movement  was  made  to  provide  a  proper  hall  for  the 
use  of  the  district  officers.  A  lot  of  ground  was  pur- 
chased on  the  south  side  of  Christian  Street,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth.  A  fine  hall,  with  a  marble  front 
portico,  was  commenced  in  August,  1833.  It  was 
finished  in  November,  1834,  and  for  twenty  years 
was  the  principal  voting-place  in  the  district  During 
the  cholera  of  1866,  the  building  not  being  in  actual 
use,  was  selected  to  serve  as  a  hospital  for  cholera 
patients  in  case  the  epidemic  should  be  severe.  The 
designation  of  the  hall  for  such  a  purpose  aroused 
apprehension  and  fear  in  the  neighborhood.  Pro- 
tests were  made  against  the  proposed  service.  As  no 
attention  was  paid  to  these  remonstrances,  some  evil- 
disposed  persons  took  an  opportunity  to  settle  the 
matter  in  a  summary  way.  The  hall  was  set  on  fire 
by  incendiaries,  and  the  interior  destroyed,  Aug.  4, 
1866.  The  walls  were  in  good  condition.  The  prop- 
erty was  afterward  sold  and  rebuilt,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Roman  Catholic  institution. 

Richmond  HalL— The  commissioners'  hall  for  the 
district  of  Richmond  was  situate  at  the  corner  of 
Clearfield  and  West  Street*,  and  finished  in  1829. 

District  of  Penn  Hail  -By  act  of  April  19, 1848, 
James  Markoe,  Andrew  D.  Cash,  William  Eeher, 
Jacob  Heyberger,  and  Fvdward  T.  Tyson  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  ap]K>int  surveyors  and  lay 
out  with  streets,  sewers,  etc.,  that  portion  of  Penn 
township  "lying  between  the  north  boundary-line 
of  Spring  Garden  and  a  line  parallel  with  and  at  the 
distance  of  oue  hundred  feet  north  of  Susquehanna 
Avenue,  and  between  the  middle  of  Delaware  Si xth 
Street  and  the  river  Schuylkill,"  etc  They  met  for 
the  first  time  May  2,  1843,  at  Wood  vale  Cottage,  the 
residence  of  James  Markoe,  and  organized.  They 
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were  superseded  in  authority  by  act  of  March  14, 
1844,  which  created  a  municipal  corporation  styled 
"  The  Commissioners  and  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Penn."  The  6rat  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
was  held  March  25,  1844,  at  the  house  of  Michael 
Deiner.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1846,  the  commis- 
sioners met  for  the  first  time  at  the  new  hall,  north- 
east corner  of  Tenth  and  Thompson  Streets.  They 
were  in  the  occupancy  of  that  building  at  the  time 
of  consolidation  ( 1864). 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS,  DISTRICT 

OF  PENN. 
hteorforaled  Monk  14,  ISM. 
March,  l*U-M»rch,  lfrifl  -Junta  Muiot. 
Mircb,  I  Me- March,  IM7  —  Atuanaalua  Ford. 
March.  1*47-M«reb,  1M9.-Anthoojr  Olwlna. 
March.  IMB-March,  ISSil.- William  I 
March.  lUA-Mtr  U. 1 
May  1.1,  1  $50- Mar  13,  18.51, 
March,  last-June  IS,  1 
Jon«  15.  IMS-Jan*  IS.  1  *A4-Jacob  D. 

West  Philadelphia  Hall. — The  commissioners  fur 
West  Philadelphia  occupied  a  lofty  brick  building 
for  district  uses  at  the  corner  of  Washington  [Mar- 
ket] and  Park  [Thirty-seventh]  Streets. 

Germantown  Hall.— The  town  hall  of  German- 
town,  built  upon  a  lot  fifty-five  feet  front  by  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  stood  back  from  the  main 
street,  or  Germantown  Avenue.  It  was  authorized 
to  be  built  before  the  act  of  consolidation  was  passed, 
and  was  finished  July  1,  1855. 

Frankford  Hall.— The  town  hall  of  Frankford 
was  occupied  January,  1849. 

Watch-Houses,  Watchmen,  and  Police  Stations. 
— At  the  consolidation  of  the  city  and  districts  all  the 
commissioners  and  town  halls  of  the  various  districts 
and  townships  ceased  to  be  of  local  importance.  As 
nearly  all  of  them  had  been  used  for  police  head- 
quarters, and  were  provided  with  facilities  for  the 
temporary  detention  of  prisoners,  they  were  continued 
in  use  as  police  stations. 

In  Philadelphia  the  earliest  conservators  of  the 
peace  were  the  constables.  The  first  watchman  was 
appointed  in  July,  1700,  by  the  Provincial  Council, 
and  had  the  whole  care  of  the  city  withiu  his  charge. 
He  was  appointed  and  empowered  "  to  go  round  ye 
town  with  a  small  Bell  in  the  night  time  to  give  no- 
lice  of  ye  time  of  night  &  the  weather,  and  if  any 
disorders  or  dangers  happen  by  fire  or  otherwise  in 
the  night  time  to  acquaint  ye  constables  eyrof." 

In  a  curious  document  of  instructions,  purported  to 
have  been  addressed  to  Thomas  Todd  (constable  of 
Mulberry  Ward)  in  1722,  probably  by  Mayor  Fish- 
bourne,  there  are  directions  as  to  his  duty  in  daytime, 
particularly  to  suppress  disorder  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  in  the  public  streets,  the  arrest  of  persons 
tippling  in  public-houses,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  at  other  times.  The  following  is  in  relation  to 
the  watch : 

"What  I  have  said  chiefly  concerns  thy  conduct 


in  the  day,  but  what  follows  is  relative  to  the  Night 
Watches. 

"  I.  Take  care  to  warn  the  watch  duly,  and  that 
thou  attend  accordingly  at  the  time  and  place  already 
appointed. 

"  II.  If  any  person  duly  warned  does  not  come  or 
send  one  in  time,  or  when  come  does  not  attend  his 
duty  therein,  return  the  names  of  every  such  to  some 
magistrate  next  day. 

"III.  If  thou  meet  any  disorderly  persons  in  the 
streets,  endeavor  to  suppress  them,  and  commit  them 
to  Gaol  until  next  morning;  but  if,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  watch,  thou  cannot  then  learn  their 
make  return  thereof  accordingly  next  day  to 
magistrate. 

"  IV.  If  thou  knows  or  hears  of  any  suspected  lew'd 
houses  as  entertaining  debauched  persons  or  servants, 
Ac,  search  there  accordingly  and  apprehend  all  sus- 
pected persons  thou  finds  therein,  and  commit  them 
to  Gaol  in  order  to  be  brought  before  some  magis- 
trate next  morning. 

"  V.  If  any  publick  housekeepers  keep  unseason- 
able hours  or  rude  disorderly  company  in  their 
houses  thou  art  to  require  them  to  disperse  the  com- 
pany and  return  the  name  of  such  publick  house- 
keeper to  some  magistrate  the  next  day." 

From  these  instructions  it  appears  that  the  consta- 
ble was  the  principal  oflicer  of  the  watch.  There  was 
another  matter  connected  with  it,  viz.,  that  the  watch 
was  not  a  permanent  paid  body  of  men,  but  was  com- 
posed of  citizens  who  were  designated  or  chosen  for 
that  service.  Practically  every  able-bodied  house- 
keeper had  to  take  his  turn  upon  the  watch  or  send  a 
substitute,  which  privilege  is  alluded  to  in  Clause  II. 
of  the  above  instructions.  This  system  had,  in  course 
of  time,  become  onerous  upon  some  citizens,  and  was 
not  satisfactory  for  other  reasons.  In  1743  a  grand 
jury  made  a  presentment  on  this  subject,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  "  The  Watch  for  some  time  past  has  been 
a  great  expense  to  the  Citizens  and  the  charge  thereof 
unequal  and  grievous  to  the  poorer  part  of  the  Citi- 
zens and  that  a  less  sum  than  what  was  yearly  col- 
lected on  that  account  raised  by  an  equal  assessment 
and  properly  managed  might  in  a  short  time  be  suf- 
ficient to  build  a  watchhousc  and  support  a  stated 
watch,  who  would  be  more  diligent  and  careful  and 
go  their  hourly  rounds  during  the  whole  night." 
Common  Council  voted  that  a  stated  watch,  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  city,  would  bo  most  effectual,  and  applica- 
tion was  made  for  authority  to  establish  it.  It  was 
not  until  1751  that  the  necessary  authority  was  given 
by  the  Assembly.  The  nightly  watch  was  established, 
and  at  the  same  time  public  lamps  were  set  up.  This 
was  a  temporary  law,  and  expired  in  1756.  In  the 
latter  year  another  act  was  passed,  by  which  Henry 
Harrison,  Samuel  Rhodes,  George  Okill,  Joseph 
Morris,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  and  James  Fisher  were 
appointed  wardens  to  maintain  and  take  care  of  the 
lamps  already  erected,  and  to  put  up  others,  and  pro- 
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vide  for  lighting  and  watching,  and  to  hire  and  ap- 
point the  watchmen.  They  had  power  to  direct,  in  ; 
writing,  "  at  what  stands  it  is  fit  for  the  said  watchmen 
to  be  placed,  how  often  they  shall  go  the  rounds  and 
also  to  appoint  the  rounds  each  watchman  is  to  go 
and  to  order  what  number  of  the  constables  of  the 
City  shall  watch  each  night." 

The  hours  of  watching  between  the  10th  of  March 
and  the  10th  of  September  were  from  10  p.m.  to  4  A.M., 
and  between  the  10th  of  September  and  the  10th  of 
March  from  9  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  There  were  seventeen 
rounds  or  beats  at  that  time.  The  largest  one  was  on 
Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  from  Front  Street  to 
Seventh.  The  other  beats  were  not  farther  west  than 
Fifth  Street. 

It  was  also  di  roc  ted,  "  and  the  Constable*  shall  in 
their  several  Turns  and  Courses  of  Watching  use  their 
best  Endeavors  to  prevent  Fires,  Murders,  Burglaries, 
Robberies,  and  other  Outrages  and  Disorders  within 
the  said  City,  and  to  that  End  shall  and  they  are 
hereby  impowered  and  required  to  arrest  and  appre- 
hend all  nightwalkers,  malefactors,  and  suspected 
persons,  persons  who  shall  be  found  wandering  and 
misbehaving  themselves,  and  shall  take  the  person  or 
persons  who  shall  be  so  apprehended,  as  soon  as  con-  , 
veniently  they  may,  before  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  and  for  the  said  city,  to  be  examined  and 
dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  shall  once  or  oftener, 
at  convenient  times  in  every  night,  go  about  the 
several  wards  of  the  said  city  and  take  notice  wether 
the  watchmen  perform  their  duties  in  their  several 
Btations."  The  pay  of  the  constables  was  three  shil- 
lings per  night.  The  section  of  the  law  defining  the  I 
duties  of  watchmen  followed,  substantially  in  the  i 
language  that  regulates  the  jKiwer  of  the  constables.  | 
The  watchmen  were  authorized  "  to  apprehend  all 
Nightwalkers,  Malefactors,  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  and 
disorderly  persons  whom  they  shall  find  disturbing  | 
the  public  peace,  or  shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect 
of  any  evil  design.  .  .  .  And  in  case  of  any  Fire 
breaking  out  or  other  great  Necessity  shall  imme- 
diately alarm  each  other  and  the  inhabitants  in  their 
respective  Rounds,  which  when  done  they  shall  repair 
to  their  res|»ective  Stands,  The  better  to  discover  any 
other  Fire  that  may  happen  as  well  as  to  prevent  any 
Burglaries,  Bobberies,  Outrages,  and  Disorders  and 
to  apprehend  any  suspected  Persons  who  in  such 
Times  of  Confusion  may  be  feloniously  carrying  off 
the  Goods  and  the  Effects  of  others." 

The  watch-box  was  an  early  necessity  of  the  watch 
system.  They  were  small  wooden  constructions,  square 
or  hexagonal,  and  at  a  late  period  of  their  employ-  j 
ment  some  of  them  were  perfectly  round.   They  were  I 
in  width  or  diameter  from  four  to  five  feet,  and  sur-  [ 
mounted  by  lamps.    Within  them  was  space  for  a 
narrow  bench,  fixed  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing.  Sometimes  there  was  space  for  a  small  stove, 
the  pipe  from  which  rose  near  the  top  of  the  box  and 
opened  out  upon  the  street   Around  the  inside  walls 


were  hooks  upon  which  to  hang  coats,  capes,  torches, 
etc.,  and  underneath  the  bench  was  a  place  in  which 
to  store  cans  of  oil,  with  wicks,  lamp-dishes,  and  other 
appliances.  Probably  about  1880  small  round  holes 
were  placed  in  the  doors  of  the  watch-houses,  behind 
which  were  fixed  revolving  disks  of  iron  or  tin,  upon 
which  were  cut  in  Roman  numerals  figures  running 
from  IX.  to  XII.,  then  commencing  at  L  down  to  V  I., 
the  latest  morning  hour.  The  watchman  set  this  dial 
on  each  return  from  traversing  his  beat,  and  the  way- 
farer by  consulting  the  dial  could  learn  the  hour  of 
the  night.  It  was  not  essentially  necessary  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  watch  that  such  precaution  should 
be  taken.  The  watch-box  was  doomed  to  removal 
by  ordinance  of  March  16,  1848,  which  declared  that 
thereafter  no  watch-boxes  should  be  provided  or  per- 
mitted in  the  public  streets.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
watchman,  as  he  went  his  rounds,  to  announce  the 
hour  in  a  loud  voice.  The  watchman's  cry  was  pecu- 
liar and  musical,  and  was  usually  listened  for  by  tho«e 
awake  with  some  interest,  because  he  not  only  told  the 
time  of  the  night,  but  the  condition  of  the  weather. 
Ifheshouldcry  out,  "Oh  past  tw — elveo — clock— and 
aBtarlight  morning!"  the  information  was  more  pleas- 
ant than  if  it  might  be  at  another  hour,  "  Oh  pa — a — st 
three o—  clock— and  astormy  morning!"  It  is  a  matter 
of  historic  legend,  probably  true,  that  on  the  night 
that  the  news  of  the  British  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
in  1781,  was  brought  to  the  city,  the  intelligence 
having  come  in  at  a  late  hour,  a  German  watchman, 
who  went  his  rounds,  startled  the  wakeful  population 
by  crying  the  hour,  and  adding,  "  Unt  Cornwalist  ish 
daken !"  Before  the  Revolution  the  watchman  car- 
ried a  stave  and  a  flambeau,  which  was  made  of  tin 
or  iron,  with  usually  a  square  fountain  for  oil  at  the 
end,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  a  stout  wick 
running  through  the  tube,  which  burned  with  a  great 
flare,  and  was  rarely  blown  out,  even  in  the  most 
windy  weather.  A  badge  buckled  round  his  hat 
was  a  certificate  of  his  official  authority,  and  a  rattle 
conveniently  carried  in  the  side-pocket  of  his  coat,  or 
great-coat  in  winter,  was  ready  for  use  in  case  of  alarm 
or  the  attempted  escape  of  an  offender.  In  1806  city 
watchmen  were  provided  with  tin  trumpets. 

Watch-Houses. — The  watch-house  became  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  watchman  and  his  prisoners  from  the 
first  establishment  of  municipal  police  guardianship. 
Where  the  earliest  one  was  located  is  not  known,  but 
in  1704  a  watch-house  was  ordered  to  be  built  in  the 
market-place.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  long 
its  use  was  continued  or  how  it  was  superseded.  The 
records  show  that  it  was  twenty-six  feet  long  and 
fourteen  feet  wide.  Perhaps  it  was  replaced  by  the 
use  of  the  county  prison  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
headquarters  of  the  watch  were  fixed  at  the  county 
court-house  as  soon  as  the  courts  were  removed  to 
the  State-House.  During  the  Revolutionary  period 
there  was  a  watch-house  in  the  State- House  yard,  and 
under  the  second  city  charter  of  1789  the  old  court- 
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house  at  Market  and  Second  Street*  became  the  city 
watch-house,  and  was  occupied  as  such  for  some 
yean. 

A.  superintendent  of  the  nightly  watch  was  ap- 
pointed under  ordinance  of  1797.  It  was  his  duty  to 
take  care  of  the  oil,  wick,  and  utensils  belonging  to 
the  city,  to  see  that  the  watchmen  performed  their 
duties,  and  to  aid  them  in  "preventing  murders,  bur- 
glaries, robberies,  and  other  outrages."  In  course  of 
time  the  principal  watch-house  was  established  in  the 
ba-nement  of  the  City  Hall,  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Streets, 

In  1833,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard,  by  which  money  was  devised  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  police  force  in  the  city,  four  equal  divi- 
sions of  the  territory  were  made  for  public  purposes. 
There  was  a  captain  of  the  watch  and  a  lieutenant  of 
the  city  police  for  each  division.  Each  division  was 
apportioned  into  three  sections,  and  for  each  of  the 
latter  there  was  an  inspector  of  police  to  superintend 
the  policemen  and  watchmen,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  lieutenant  of  the  division.  There  were  twenty-four 
day  policemen  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  watch- 
men for  night  duty.  It  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  suitable  watch-house  for  each  section. 

twelve  watch-houses.  But  this 
so  unsatisfactory  and  expensive 
that  in  1885  a  new  ordinance  was  passed,  reducing 
the  number  of  the  day  police  and  the  number  of 
watch-houses. 

Of  the  several  watch-houses,  that  for  the  northern 
section  of  the  city  proper  stood  upon  the  north  side 
of  Cherry  Street,  east  of  Fifth.  Another  was  on  the 
south  aide  of  Union  8treet,  between  Third  and 
Fourth.  The  western  watch-house  occupied  a  site 
on  Broad  Street,  near  Arch,  which  is  now  partly 
covered  by  the  Masonic  Temple.  The  district  cor- 
porators had  watch-houses  that  were  established  at 
the  commissioners'  halls.  On  Nov.  12,  1810,  the 
Northern  Liberties  organized  by  ordinance  a  nightly 
watch,  and  provided  for  lamps.  The  force  was  in- 
creased in  1811,  and  a  captain  appointed. 

A  radical  departure  from  the  old  system  or  lack  of 
system  was  taken  by  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1850, 
which  brought  into  existence  the  Philadelphia  police 
district,  and  created  a  force  which  was  clothed  with 
authority  not  only  in  the  city  proper,  but  also  in  the 
districts  of  Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden,  Ken- 
sington,  Richmond,  Penn    township,  Southwark, 
and   Moyamensing.    This  organization  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  old  watch  and  police  of  the  city  and 
districts.    By  the  act  a  police  board  was  created,  to 
be  composed  of  the  marshal  and  his  four  lieutenants, 
who  were  obliged  to  keep  an  office  in  the  city,  which 
should  be  called  the  chief  police  station.    It  was  also 
made  the  duty  of  the  Councils  of  the  city  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  districts  to  erect  suitable  and 
convenient  station-houses  for  the  police  in  proper 
localities.   The  office  of  the  chief  marshal  was  opened 


on  Fifth  Street,  below  Walnut,  and  the  new  station- 
houses  required  were  gradually  provided  in  different 
sections  of  the  city. 

The  marshal's  police  officers  established  the  follow- 
ing signals  for  calling  the  force  together,  the  intention 
being  that  the  officers  should  repair  to,  and  concen- 
trate at,  the  station-house  indicated  by  the  signal: 

To  thr  mer»har.  oftVe   ft      •troke*  of  tbe  alarm-bell. 

8.  K.  Section  of  tin1  city-...  5-1 

S.  W.     »                    ....  »~4  •• 

N.  W.    "      «      »    6-3  -  - 

K.  E.     "      "      '•     .....  i—'i  " 

Southwark   IS  •■ 

Muyamenning     11  ■          ■  " 

Spring  Garden....   10 

Northern  Liberties   9  Hum 

Kenaingtnn   8  Hum 

Penn  „   1  *         *  m 

Richmond.   6  *         "  « 

Wm  Philadelphia   13  ■         •  « 

"When  such  concentration  may  be  required  at  any 
station  the  signal  shall  be  given  by  the  alarm-bell 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  station.  The  adjoining 
stations  will  promptly  answer  the  alarm  by  giving  the 
same  number  of  strokes  a»  that  given  by  the  first 
alarm-bell,  thereby  conveying  the  intelligence  to  the 
next  station,  and  so  on;  so  that  all  |M)licemen  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  station  whose  alarm  mrresjionda 
with  the  above  statement  or  regulation." 

When  the  Consolidation  Act  was  passed,  in  1854, 
there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  police  department, 
and  by  ordinance  of  July  28th,  of  the  same  year,  it 
was  declared  that  for  police  purposes  each  ward 
should  be  a  separate  police  district,  and  that  in  each 
district  there  should  be  "  a  station-house  for  the  use 
of  the  police,  and  for  the  temporary  detention  of  per- 
sons arrested  or  charged  with  offences  against  the 
laws." 1  The  central  station  was  established  in  the 
City  Hall,  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Stations 
in  some  of  the  wards  were  provided  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  former  commissioners'  halls,  and  in  the 
other  wards  buildings  were  rented  and  fitted  up.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  economy  in  the 
renting  method,  and  the  city  then  began  to  build  its 
own  police  stations.  The  first  were  solid  but  plain 
structures,  but  in  course  of  time  architectural  effect 
was  attempted,  aud  the  buildings  provided  with  or- 
namental material. 

In  1884  there  were  twenty-six  station-houses,  lo- 
cated as  follows : 

First  District,  Fitzwater  Street,  below  Twentieth. 

Second  District,  at  old  Southwark  Commissioners' 
11  all,  Second  Street,  above  Christian. 

Third  District,  north  side  of  Union  Street,  below 
Fourth. 

Fourth  District,  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  above 
Race. 

Fifth  District,  east  side  of  Fifteenth  Street,  above 
locust. 

>  Thii  ordinance  liu  not  been  rigidly  compiled  with,  ae  in  ISM, 
although  there  were  thirty-one  ward*,  the  number  of  potke  dletriela 
waaunly  twenly*fuur,  corrripundiug  with  the  original  number  of  wardi. 
The  only  extra  itatluna  were  for  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
are  mainly  executed  upon  the  water. 
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8ixth  District,  east  side  of  Eleventh  8breet,  above 
Race. 

8eventh  District,  St.  John  Street,  above  BuUod- 
wood. 

Eighth  District,  south  side  of  Buttonwood  Street, 
above  Tenth. 

Ninth  District,  northwest  corner  Twenty-third  and 
Brown  Streets. 

Tenth  District,  east  side  of  Front  Street,  above 
Master. 

Eleventh  District,  Girard  Avenue,  near  Otis  Street. 

Twelfth  District,  northeast  corner  Tenth  and 
Thompson  Streets,  old  Pcnn  District  Commissioners' 
Hall. 

Thirteenth  District,  old  Manayunk  Borough  Hall, 
Main  Street,  Manayunk. 

Fourteenth  District,  old  Germantown  Borough 
Hall,  Main  Street,  Germantown. 

Fifteenth  District,  old  Frankford  Borough  Hall, 
Main  Street,  Frankford. 

Sixteenth  District,  corner  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 
Lancaster  Avenue. 

Seventeenth  District,  Taylor  Street,  below  Passy- 
unk  Avenue. 

Eighteenth  District,  Trenton  Avenue,  below  Dau- 
phin Street. 

Nineteenth  District,  Lombard  Street,  below  Eighth. 

Twentieth  District,  north  side  of  Filbert  Street, 
above  Fifteenth. 

TWenty-nrst  District,  corner  of  Darby  Road  and 
Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Twenty-second  District,  northwest  corner  of  Le- 
high and  Park  Avenues. 

Twenty-third  District,  south  side  JefTerson  Street, 
above  Twentieth. 

Twenty-fourth  District,  corner  of  Belgrade  and 
Clearfield  Streets. 

Delaware  Harbor,  northeast  corner  Front  and  No- 
ble Streets. 

Schuylkill  Harbor,  Fairmount  Water- Works. 
•.marshals; or  police.) 

Tb  be  tltUdfor  (Are*  peart,  *~ier  Ik*  orf  of  Maf  3.18SO;  act  nptaUd 
May  13,1  SIM. 

John  8.  Kryser,  elected  Oct.      «.  18S0 

Col.  John  K.  Murpby,"  elected  Oct.     11,  18&3 

chiefs  or  POLICE. 

ThU  office  in  crested  by  act  of  May  13, 1RM),  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  the  marshal  of  police.   The  chlefo  to  be  appointed  by  the 

Samuel  O.  Rugglea,  appointed-  ..May  — ,  1857 

Gen  St.  Cltifr  A.  MulhulUnd,  eppolnted    —,1808 

Kennerd  H.  Jonre,'  appulntrd   ■  —,1871 

Samuel  Inrln  Qlrlu,  appolDted  July  — ,  187» 

Jamee  Stewart,  Jr.,  appointed   April  — ,  188* 

The  State-House,  or  Independence  Hall.— As 

soon  as  William  Peun  arrived  in  his  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  became  requisite  to  convene  the 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants,  to  agree  upon 
proper  laws  for  the  government  of  the  settlement.  It 

■  I 

I  He  died  Feb.  10, 1878.  aged  •eventy-ntae.         <  Died  July  6, 1879.  1 


was  not  necessary  to  employ  for  these  primitive  legis- 
lative sessions  a  building  of  large  proportions,  for, 
although,  by  the  form  of  government,  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  province  was  to  consist  of  all  the 
freemen  of  and  in  the  said  province,  it  is  not  likely 
that  all  attended.  The  first  Assembly  met  at  Chester, 
Dec.  4,  1682.1 

The  first  session  of  the  Assembly  at  Philadelphia 
was  held  on  the  12th  of  First  month  (March),  1683. 
There  were  fifty- four  members,  nine  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester,  Kent,  New 
Castle,  and  Sussex.  Where  this  body  met  is  not 
known.  Mr.  Etting  thinks  ("History  of  Independ- 
ence Hall")  that  the  place  might  have  been  at 
Guest's  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  because  there  was  no 
public  building  in  the  city  at  that  time,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  a  structure  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  public  building.  Richard  Townsend,  who 
was  with  Penn  in  the  "  Welcome,"  says,  in  his  testi- 
mony, "  Our  first  concern  was  to  keep  up  and  main- 
tain our  religious  worship,  and  in  order  thereto  we 
had  several  meetings  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  boarded  meeting-house  was  set  up  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  near  the  Delaware,  and  as  we  had 
nothing  but  love  and  good  will  in  our  hearts  to  one 
another  we  had  very  comfortable  meetings  from  time 
to  time,  and  after  our  meeting  was  over  we  assisted 
one  another  in  building  little  houses  for  our  shelter." 
From  this  it  seems  that  the  meeting-house  was  com- 
pleted before  many  of  the  original  inhabitants  had 
got  out  of  the  caves  under  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
which  were  their  earliest  dwelling-places.  There  is 
a  minute  of  a  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
9th  of  Eleventh  month  (January),  1683  (Jan.  9, 
1684,  new  style),  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  Monthly 


«  The  name*  of  the  peraoDa  who  attended  thli  rwly  are  not  glren  la 
the  rote,  of  the  Aeeembly  at  the  head  of  the  proceeding,  of  the  session. 
We  can  only  obtain  a  portion  or  the  nature  from  the  minute*  that  note 
memberi  appointed  on  committee*,  etc.  From  thia  source  it  i»  ascer- 
tained that  the  following  delegates  among  other*  were  present:  Chris- 
topher Taylor,  of  Buck*;  Nicholas  More,  of  Philadelphia;  John  Sim- 
cock,  of  Cheater;  William  Clark,  of  Deal ;  Fraud*  Whitewell ;  Griffith 
Jones,  of  Philadelphia;  Lake  Watson,  of  Sussex;  William  Yardley,  of 
Bucks;  William  Sample;  Thomas  Brassy,  of  Cheater;  John  Briggs,  of 
Kent;  Ralph  Withers,  of  Chester;  Thomas  Holme,  of  Philadelphia; 
Thomaa  Winn,  of  Philadelphia;  John  Moll,  of  New  Castle;  and  Edward 
Southern. 

In  ths  Aeeembly  arose  on  the  Bret  day  of  it*  session  the  first  election 
contest  In  Peuueylranla.  The  return  for  New  Castle  was  contested  for 
illegality.  Johu  Moll  was  admitted  and  Abraham  Han  was  out  admit  tad 
to  the  seal 

In  what  house  or  place  the  Assembly  met  at  Cheater  ha*  baen  a  matter 

were  in  an  old  building,  which,  until  about  1880,  Hood  on  the  wait  side 
of  Filbert  Street,  near  the  margin  of  Chester  Creek,  and  was  commonly 
known  as  the  old  Assembly  home.  But  Dr.  George  Smith,  In  the  "  His- 
tory of  Delaware  County,"  with  whom  John  Hill  Martin  (the  "  History 

built  until  lfi»3,and  that  it  was  not  used  then  for  the  Assembly,  but  ws* 
the  flret  Friend*'  meeting-house.  Both  these  writer*  coincide  in  tha 
opinion  that  tha  Assembly  sat  in  the  court-houss,  which  was  then  the 
»'  house  of  defense,"  a  log  structure,  tha  ait*  of  which  i*  not  known,  void 
which  1*  bettered  to  hare  bean  torn  down  about  the  Umeof  the  Ravolu- 
Unn.  Dr.  Smith  ssy*  It  wss  the  oaly  public  building  erected  in  Upland 
(Chaster)  at  Uial  time  of  which  we  bare  any  knowledge. 
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Meetings  should  be  held  on  the  first  third-day  of  each 
month  for  men  and  women,  and  that  every  third 
meeting  should  be  Quarterly  Meeting.  At  thin  meet- 
ing Thomas  Holme,  John  Songhurst,  Thomas  Wynne, 
and  Griffith  Owen  were  designated  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement* for  the  choice  of  a  fit  place  for  the  meet- 
ing house.  Some  time  in  1684  the  brick  meeting- 
house in  Centre  Square  and  the  bank  meeting-house, 
which  was  probably  of  frame,  were  constructed.  The 
brick  meeting-bouse  was  not,  therefore,  the  boarded 
meeting-house,  and  the  bank  meeting-house,  a  more 
pretentious  structure,  is  believed  to  have  replaced  the 
latter.  We  may  hence  presume  that  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  in  March,  1683,  took  place  in  the 
boarded  meeting-house.  The  bank  meeting-house, 
on  Front  Street,  above  Arch,  was  completed  in  1684 
or  1685,  and  there  is  strong  probability  that  the 
Assembly  then,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  was 
convened  in  that  building. 

In  1695  it  met  in  the  principal  room  of  a  large 
house  that  had  been  erected  by  Richard  Whitpain 
on  the  east  side  of  Front  8treet,  between  Walnut  and 
Spruce.  It  was  considered  quite  a  grand  structure  for 
its  day,  and  Penn,  writing  from  England  in  1687,  said 
it  was  too  big  for  a  "  private  man,"  wherefore  he  rec- 
ommended its  use  by  his  own  commissioners  as  a  State- 
House  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  province.  When 
the  Assembly,  eight  years  afterward,  occupied  this 
building  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
they  must  have  been  in  some  strait  for  a  proper  place 
in  which  to  do  business.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  negotiate  with  Sarah  Whitpain.  They  reported 
next  day  that  they  had  agreed  with  her  as  to  the  com- 
pensation, or  rent,  which  must  have  been  an  unusual 
thing,  because  one  member  for  each  county  stood  forth 
and  "  obliged  themselves  to  defray  the  charge  of  this 
house,  each  for  their  respective  county."  In  1696  the 
Assembly  met  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Carpenter, 
which  was  at  that  time  on  the  west  side  of  King  [or 
Water]  Street,  above  Walnut,  In  1698  the  Assembly 
ordered  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which  the  meetings 
were  held  to  be  paid,  and  in  February,  1699,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  cold  weather  they  adjourned  to 
Isaac  Norris'  house,  probably  to  warm  themselves.  In 
1701  the  Assembly  again  met  at  Whitpain's  house, 
then  owned  by  Joseph  Shippen,  and  occupied  the  great 
front  room.  Subsequently  they  occupied  the  school- 
room of  Thomas  Makin,  who  had  been  elected  clerk 
of  the  Assembly  in  1699.  In  February,  1705,  Thomas 
petitioned  the  House  and  made  complaint  that  he  had 
lost  several  scholars  "  by  reason  of  the  Assembly's 
using  the  school-house  so  long,  the  weather  being 
cold."  Makin  had  been  allowed  twenty  shillings  for 
the  use  of  his  room  during  the  session,  but  now  the 
Assembly,  being  in  a  generous  mood,  voted  him  three 
pounds  in  addition.  The  new  Friends'  meeting- 
house, built  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and 
Market  Streets  in  the  year  1695,  is  believed  to  have 
occasionally  used  by  the  Assembly  for  a  place 


of  meeting,  intermittingly  with  Makin's  school- 


At  the  convening  of  the  Assembly,  Dec.  16,  1728, 
there  was  again  a  question  as  to  where  it  could  find  a 
proper  place  for  meeting.  It  appears  that  at  the  pre- 
ceding session  it  had  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Governor  and  Council  to  make  an  order  for  a 
meeting  place  that  should  be  most  convenient  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  because  of  "  indecencies  used  to- 
ward members  of  the  Assembly"  where  it  had  been 
sitting.  Lieutenant-Governor  Gordon  was  obliged  to 
apologize  for  not  executing  this  resolution.  He  said 
that  he  would  have  appointed  some  other  place  than 
Philadelphia,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Council  was  of 
opinion  that  for  the  convenient  dispatch  of  business 
the  members  ought  to  meet  in  the  city.  But  he  said 
that  if  the  house  would  not  agree  with  him,  an  ad- 
journment to  Chester—"  which  next  to  Philadelphia 
seems  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  your  meet- 
ing"— would  be  proper.  As  the  Governor  did  not 
help  the  Assembly  out  of  its  dilemma,  it  appointed  a 
committee  which  selected  for  its  temporary  abode  the 
house  of  Capt.  Anthony  Morris,  on  Second  Street  be- 
low Walnut. 

In  April,  1729,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Assembly  that  it  would  by 
law  empower  the  city  and  county  to  build  a  State- 
House  in  High  Street  near  the  prison.  At  this  time 
the  legislative  branch  was  in  one  of  the  frequent  con- 
troversies it  had  with  the  executive  whenever  it  pro- 
posed to  issue  paper  money,  part  of  which  was  for 
the  renewal  of  former  emissions  whose  legal  time  had 
expired.  The  bill  then  pending  had  originally  pro- 
posed the  issue  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but  the  ob- 
jections of  Lieutenant-Governor  Gordon  reduced  the 
amount  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  before  it  was 
passed,  May  10,  1729.  In  this  act  was  inserted  a  sec- 
tion in  which  it  was  declared  that  "a  House  for  the 
Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of  this  Province  to 
meet  in  and  sit  in  General  Assembly  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  is  very  much  wanted."  Therefore  it 
was  enacted  "  that  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  bills  of  credit  made  current  by  this  act  be  delivered 
by  the  trustees  of  the  loan  office  to  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  and  John  Kearsley,  who  are  here- 
by appointed  for  building  and  carrying  on  the  same, 
who  shall  give  their  receipt  to  the  trustees  for  the 
said  bills,"  etc. 

Andrew  Hamilton  and  William  Allen  were  named 
as  trustees  by  the  Assembly  for  the  use  of  the  province. 
On  Feb.  20.  1736,  in  an  act  "for  vesting  the  state 
house  and  other  public  buildings  with  the  lots  of 
land  whereon  the  same  arc  erected  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  the  province,"  it  was  recited  that  Hamilton 
and  Allen  had  purchased  divers  lots  of  land  situ- 
ate on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  and  extend- 
ing from  Fifth  to  Sixth  Streets,  396  feet ;  and  on  Fifth 
Street  south  337  feet;  thence  west  148 J  feet;  then 
north  82  feet  to  a  lot  of  ground  reputed  to  be  vacant  ; 
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thence  west  99  feet;  thence  south  82  feet;  thence 
west  148}  feet  to  the  east  side  of  Sixth  Street;  thence 
north  887  feet  Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  of 
the  ground  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  was  not 
takeu  up  at  that  time,  and  that  the  sides  on  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Streets  extended  south  farther  than  the  lot 
extended  in  the  centre  portion.  It  was  as  if  a  piece  ob- 
long in  shape  had  been  cut  out  neatly  from  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  ground.  As  Hamilton  and  Allen 
made  their  purchases  individually,  the  act  of  1735 
was  intended  to  settle  the  title.  It  was  there  di- 
rected that  Hamilton  and  Allen  should  make  good 
and  sufficient  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  property  to 
John  Kinsey,  of  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Kirkbride, 
Jr.,  of  Bucks,  Caleb  Cowpland,  of  Chester,  and 
Thomas  Edwards,  of  Lancaster,  "  to  and  for  the  use 
of  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  aforesaid  which 
now  are  and  from  time  to  time  hereafter  shall  be 
duly  elected  by  the  freemen  aforesaid  and  to  and  for 
such  other  uses  intents  and  purposes  as  they  the  said 
representatives  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  when  in 
general  assembly  met  shall  direct  and  appoint,  Pro- 
vided alwayt  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  that  no  part  of 
the  said  ground  lying  to  the  Southard  of  the  State 
house  as  it  is  now  built  be  converted  into  or  made 
use  of  for  erecting  any  sort  of  buildings  thereupon 
6m/  that  the  mid  ground  *hall  be  encbtted  and  remain  a 
public  green  and  walk  for  ever."  In  an  act  passed 
Feb.  7,  1762,  it  was  stated  that  Allen  purchased  of 
Anthony  Morris  one  other  lot  of  ground,  adjoining  to 
the  original  ground,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Walnut 
Street,  eastward  by  the  lot  formerly  of  John  Bird, 
northward  with  the  State-House  ground,  and  west  by 
the  lot  reputed  to  be  vacant.  This  lot  was  49J  feet 
on  Walnut  Street,  and  265  feet  deep,  so  that  it  ran 
out  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  west  side  of  the 
extension  down  to  Walnut  8treet,  but  did  not  extend 
to  Sixth. 

Neither  Hamilton  nor  Allen  had  made  the  con- 
veyance to  Kinsey  and  the  other  trustees  as  ordered 
in  1735. 

An  effort  was  made  to  discharge  this  duty  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1761,  by  James  Hamilton,  heir 
and  representative  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  by 
William  Allen,  by  which  they  conveyed  the  property 
to  Norris,  Leach,  and  Fox,  who  were  named  to  be  trus- 
tees in  the  previous  act.  The  Assembly  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  arrangement. 
By  an  act  passed  Feb.  17,  1762,  it  was  recited  that 
Hamilton,  Kinsey,  Cowpland,  and  Kirkbride  were 
dead.  The  legality  of  the  conveyance  might  be 
called  into  question,  and  consequently  the  Assembly, 
acting  as  cestui  qw  trurt  and  as  the  sovereign  authority 
as  well,  enacted  that  all  the  estate  aud  interest  of  Ham- 
ilton in  his  lifetime,  and  of  his  heirs  after  his  death, 
and  also  of  William  Allen  in  the  premises,  should  be 
settled  upon  and  vested  in  Isaac  Norris,  Thomas 
Lecah,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Joseph  Galloway,  John  Bayn- 


ton,  and  Edward  Penington,  and  the  survivors  and 
survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such 
survivor  freed  and  acquitted  from  the  former  uses,  but 
to  be  held  by  Norris  and  his  associates  for  the  same 
uses  and  purposes  as  were  directed  in  the  act  of  1735. 
The  Assembly  excepted  out  of  the  grant  two  lots  at 
the  corners  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  and  Chestnut, 
on  which  the  county  court-house  and  city  hall  were 
afterward  erected.  It  was  stated  that  Hamilton  had 
bought  these  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  city  and 
county,  and  by  the  act  the  municipal  and  county  title 
was  affirmed.  The  declaration  was  again  made  that 
the  ground  south  of  the  8tate- House  within  the  wall 
of  the  inclosure  should  not  be  used  for  erecting  any 
sort  of  buildings  thereon,  but  should  remain  a  public 
green  and  trait  forever.  Three  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  already  noticed,  another  act  was  passed 
"  to  enable  the  trustees  of  the  State  house  to  pur- 
chase certain  lots  of  ground,  the  remainder  of  the 
square  whereon  the  said  house  now  stands." 

An  appropriation  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  made 
for  the  purchase,  and  the  deeds  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  in  the  names  of  the  trustees,  the  new  acquisition 
to  be  added  to  the  State-House  grounds.  After  the 
seat  of  the  State  government  was  removed  from  Phil- 
adelphia the  title  to  the  property  remained  vested  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  but  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  seem  to  have  so  lost  pride  in  the  old 
house  that,  in  1813,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  sell  the 
property,  as  a  means  of  doing  which  with  the  best  pecu- 
niary results  the  opening  of  a  street  through  it  was  pro- 
jected. Voicing  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  such 
a  desecration,  the  Philadelphia  Councils  sent  a  pro- 
test to  the  State  Legislature;  yet,  on  March  11, 1816, 
it  did  pass  an  act  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  property; 
but  it  embraced  a  proviso  that  if  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  should,  within  ten  dayB  be- 
fore the  1st  of  June,  the  day  named  for  the  sale,  make 
a  contract  with  the  Governor  for  the  purchase  of  the 
State-House  buildings,  with  the  clock  and  grounds, 
for  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  pay  one- 
third  within  five  days  thereafter,  the  sale  should  not 
take  place,  but  that  the  lot  and  buildings  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  city,  excepting  the  County  Court 
buildings,  at  Sixth  Street,  the  City  Hall,  at  Fifth 
Street,  the  American  Philosophical  Society's  hall, 
south  of  it,  and  the  office  buildings  east  and  west  of 
the  main  State-House  building,  which  had  been 
erected  in  1812,  and  they  were  to  be  vested  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  The  money  real- 
ized was  to  be  used  by  the  State  for  the  building  of  a 
capitol  at  Harrisburg.  The  act  again  repeated  the 
declaration  in  former  acts  that  the  grounds  south  of 
the  buildings  should  be  and  remain  a  public  grtcn  and 
walk  forever.  Councils  raised  the  fundB  by  loan.  A 
portion  of  the  money  was  paid  immediately,  and  the 
balance  after  some  delay.  And  thus  this  valuable 
property  became  vested  in  the  city.  William  Allen 
bought  the  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 
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between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  Oct.  15,  1730.   There  was  himself;  that  by  experience  he  found  the  affair  was 

at  least  one  building  upon  the  ground,  as  it  appeara  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  much  inconveni- 

that  the  Assembly  occupied  such  a  building  before  ence  to  his  own  private  concerns;  that  it  was  neces- 

the  State-House  was  ready  for  use.    It  is  not  likely  sary  that  the  House  should  appoint  some  skillful 

that  the  latter  was  begun  before  the  succeeding  year,  person  to  superintend  the  work,  who  ought  to  hare 

The  building  committee  was  composed  of  Speaker  an  eye  constantly  upon  the  management  of  the  whole 
Hamilton,  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  and  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  have  authority  sufficient  to  consider  what  in  proper 
Kearaley,  although  not  a  professional  architect,  had  to  be  done."  The  members  of  the  Assembly  gave  no 
gained  much  local  reputation  by  reason  of  his  plan  heed  to  this  request.  They  knew  that  they  had  the 
for  the  construction  of  Christ  Church,  on  Second  proper  man  in  control,  and  they  voted  "that  Mr. 
Street.  It  may  have  been  this  achievement  which  Speaker  be  the  person  appointed  by  this  House  with 
gained  him  a  place  upon  the  building  committee.  .  the  advice  of  the  two  gentlemen  before  nominated  to 
Hamilton  was  a  lawyer,  and  not  expected  to  be  an  i  superintend  and  govern  the  building  of  the  State 
architect,  and  Lawrence  was  a  merchant.  However,  House,  and  that  for  his  trouble  therein  the  House 
when  the  committee  met  to  agree  upon  the  plan  of  will  give  him  compensation."  This  vote  of  confi- 
the  building,  Hamilton  came  with  his  design,  and  so  dence  was  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  en- 
did  Dr.  Kearsley  with  his.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  couraged  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Assembly  in  re- 
had  the  casting  vote,  and  he  decided  in  favor  of  lation  to  some  of  his  troubles  at  contractor  for  the 
Hamilton's  plan.  Kearaley  was  not  only  disap-  erection  of  the  building.  The  carpenters  were  on  a 
pointed  by  the  rejection  of  his  design,  but  he  was  sort  of  strike,  and  alleged  that  the  "  work  expected 
opposed  to  the  building  of  the  State-House  on  Chest-  from  them  was  heavy  and  to  be  carried  on  in  an  ex- 
nut  Street.  In  1732,  August  8th,  Speaker  Hamilton  traordinary  manner,"  and  they  demanded  as  compen- 
reported  to  the  House  that  he  had  provided  mate-  sation  "thirty  shillings  per  square."  The  House 
rials  to  "  carry  on  the  building  in  the  manner  as  the  resolved  that  it  should  be  given  to  them.  At  a  later 
House  now  sees  it  But  for  as  much  as  the  said  John  day,  Dr.  Kearsley,  having  fortified  himself,  it  may  be 
Kearsley  had  opposed  the  work,  both  on  account  of  supposed,  with  stronger  objections  than  he  was  able 
the  place  where  it  is  begun  to  be  built  and  of  the  to  intense  on  the  8th  of  August,  when  the  matter 
manner  and  form  of  the  building,  and  had  frequently  was  unexpectedly  broached  by  Speaker  Hamilton, 
insisted  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  never  addressed  himself  again  to  the  subject,  his  text  being 
agreed  that  it  should  be  erected  in  that  place,  Mr.  ,  "that  the  form  of  the  building  was  liable  to  great 
Speaker  desired  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  House  exceptions."  The  House  heard  him  patiently,  and 
thereupon  ;  and  the  said  John  Kearsley  being  prcs-  then  resolved  that  in  the  selection  of  the  place  "  and 
ent  as  a  member,  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  having  the  manner  of  conducting  the  said  building"  the 
offered  to  the  House  his  reasons  and  allegations,  Speaker  had  "  behaved  himself  agreeably  to  the  mind 
which  were  fully  heard,  Mr.  Speaker  moved  the  and  intention  of  this  House."  Speaker  Hamilton 
House  would  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  stated,  on  Jan.  18,  1734,  that  he  was  blamed,  without 
Whole  House,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  cause,  for  delay  in  finishing  the  building ;  that  his  own 
answering  the  said  John  Kearsley."  This  was  done,  plan,  with  "  one  or  more"  produced  by  one  of  gentle- 
and  the  matter  was  debated  between  the  two  archi-  men  joined  in  the  said  undertaking  (Dr.  Kearsley), 
tects.  On  a  subsequent  day  the  Assembly  ordered  j  with  several  other  plans  and  elevation*,  were  pro- 
that  William  Allen  should  be  paid  for  the  ground  duced;  that  his  plan  was  "agreed  upon  as  the  least 
which  he  had  bought  for  the  State-House  lot.  At  expensive  and  the  most  neat  and  commodious  and 
that  time  it  was  recorded  :  "  Mr.  Speaker  (Hamilton)  had  been  approved  by  the  then  House  of  Represen- 
then  produced  a  draught  of  the  State  House,  contain-  talivcs."  Notwithstanding  his  care,  attention,  and 
ing  the  plan  and  elevation  of  that  building,  which,  loss  of  time,  "many  Persons  imagining  it  might  rec- 
beiDg  viewed  and  examined  by  several  members,  was  ommend  them  to  the  People  have  made  it  their 
approved  of  by  the  House." 1  Business  unjustly  to  charge  the  said  Andrew  Hamil- 

Hamilton,  having  been  vindicated  by  the  action  of  ton  with  being  the  sole  projector  of  the  building  and 
the  House,  was  now  anxious  to  withdraw  from  subse-  house  for  the  Purt>oses  aforesaid,  and  of  his  own  Head 
quent  supervision  of  the  work.  He  asked  to  be  ex-  running  the  Country  to  a  much  greater  Charge  than 
cused  from  service,  saying,  "  that  the  care  of  conduct-  was  necessary."  In  disgust  at  this  treatment,  Mr. 
ing  the  said  building  had  almost  entirely  rested  on  Hamilton  asked  the  Assembly  "  to  discharge  him 
 ,   from  having  any  further  Concern  in  carrying  on  or 

i  i  i.  *  w  .      i  k.  «  *     if  i>kii  I,.*,.   ,  •       nM  taking  care  of  the  said  Building,  he  being  unwilling 

»  John  r.  Wdtion,  in  bu    AnnaU  of  Philadelphia,  "vol.  i.  page  3SS,  _                               _                   °  _ 

rfw.w»th*t  h«wMi«<i  Mtimy*.  iotb»  uun.  of  the  architect  uf  id.  sum-  to  bear  the  unjust  Reproaches  of  malicious  Persons 

Bona*.  Supposing,  oodooit,  tbat  th* architect  of  t'britt  church  wa«  Uie  for  doing  what  he  conceived  and  is  well  satisfied  is 

only  man  on  the  committee  competent  to  mak.  a  d«i»o  t,r  th.  building,  not  only  necessary,  but  when  finished  will  beacredit 

Ik  cam«  tu  tbc  concluilon  thut  Ke«r»l*r  mint  hare  been  the  architect,  _        _    _  . 

and  ~ema  to  bar.  been  Ignorant  of  the  plain  and  deetaire  entrle.  Co,,.  to  th°  whole  P'OVinCC      The  House  postponed  con- 
cerning the  nutter  which  appear  in  the  tui«  of  th.  Aaaembiy.  i  sideration  of  the  matter.    In  fact,  no  action  was  token 
114 
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in  regard  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  complaints,  and  the  As- 
sembly adjourned  the  next  day. 

The  building  which  was  projected  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton was  the  centre  edifice  since  known  in  later  years 
as  Independence  Hall.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  in 
width  on  Chestnut  Street  by  forty-four  feet  in  depth, 
aod  the  tower  was  not  a  part  of  the  plan.  The  mas- 
ter-carpenters and  builders  were  Edmund  Wooley 
and  Ebenezer  Tomlinaon.  John  Harrison  was  the 
joiner  and  carver;  Thomas  Shoemaker,  Robert  Hind, 
Thomas  Peglar,  Joseph  Hitchcock,  and  Thomas  Boude 
were  the  bricklayers.  The  brick  were  made  and  fur- 
nished by  Daniel  Jones,  James  Stoops,  and  Benjamin 
Fairman.  The  stone-masons  and  cellar-diggers  were 
Jonathan  Palmer  and  Thomas  Redman ;  the  mar- 
ble-mason was  William  Holland;  the  wood-carver 
who  executed  the  fine  decorative  carvings  in  the  hall 
and  apartments  was  Bryan  Wilkinson.  Thomas  Ellis 
and  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant, 
were  the  glaziers,  and  Gustavus  Hesselius,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  talented  artists  of  his  time,  who  is 
yet  renowned  for  his  portraits  in  the  style  of  Godfrey 
Knellcr,  gave  up  for  a  period  the  finer  practice  of  his 
art,  and  condescended  with  pot  and  brush  to  do  the 
painting  of  the  wood-work.  The  construction  went 
on  slowly.  As  originally  designed,  it  was  intended 
that  the  State-House  building  should  accommodate 
the  Assembly,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Governor 
and  Provincial  Councils.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1733,  the  Assembly  ordered,  "  for  the  greater  security 
of  the  public  papers  of  this  Province  (agreeable  to  a 
plan  now  produced  before  the  House)  two  office*  to 
be  built  adjoining  the  State-House."  These  were 
square  buildings  two  stories  in  height,  capped  by  a 
hip-roof.  They  were  some  distance  east  and  west  of 
the  main  State-House.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  provision  for  reaching  the  upper  stories  of  them 
by  a  stairway  in  the  interior.  The  somewhat  curious 
plan  was  adopted  of  constructing  a  covered  piazza  of 
three  open  arches  in  front,  which  contained  the  stair- 
way and  also  led  to  the  State-House.  A  front  eleva- 
tion of  the  latter,  engraved  in  1798,  shows  this  ar- 
rangement. 

In  January,  1735,  it  was  ordered  "  that  the  west  end 
of  the  State-House  be  wainscoted  of  a  convenient 
height  on  three  sides,  and  that  the  east  end  be  neatly 
wainscoted  and  finished  the  whole  height  for  the 
use  of  the  Assembly."  This  room  on  the  first  floor 
east  was  afterward  known  as  Independence  Room  or 
Hall.  The  wainscoting  at  the  east  end  was  to  be 
considered  as  complete,  while  on  the  sides  it  was  but 
partial.  It  is  probable  that  the  Assembly  first  occu- 
pied the  State-House  at  the  session  commencing  Oc- 
tober, 1735.  The  square  buildings  adjoining  and  the 
main  State-House  were  sometimes  called  Province 
Hall.  The  additional  buildings  were  nearly  com- 
pleted in  January,  1736.  On  the  15lh  of  that  month 
John  Kinsey  made  a  motion,  in  which  he  recited 
that  "  the  Province  hath  been  at  considerable  Ex- 


pense in  building  the  several  Office*  adjoining  to  the 
State-House,  which  are  now  almost  completed,  and 
were  intended  as  Repositories  for  such  Records  and 
Papers  as  more  immediately  concern  the  Publick, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General 
Loan  Office,  the  Rolls  Office  for  recording  Deed*, 
and  the  Register-General's  Office."  The  House  took 
into  consideration  a  proposition  that  such  officers 
should  be  compelled  to  deposit  their  records  and  papers 
in  those  offices,  and  (five  their  own  attendance  there. 
The  committee  brought  in  their  draught  under  the  title, 
"An  act  to  enjoin  sundry  officers  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia to  give  their  attendance  in  the  offices  adjoin- 
ing the  Province  Hall."  This  proposition  was  not  well 
received  by  the  officers  in  question.  The  register- 
general,  Peter  Evans,  protested  that  the  papers  and 
records  of  his  office  were  "as  well-secured  against 
Fire,  and  more  effectually  guarded  against  any  Em- 
bezzlement that  may  be  made  by  ill-disposed  Persons 
in  the  place  where  they  now  are."  The  wills  and 
papers  of  the  office  were  lodged  in  the  various  coun- 
ties, and  application  to  the  register-general  was 
seldom  made  and  the  profits  of  the  office  small.  It 
would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  him  to  make  him 
attend  on  the  office  on  Chestnut  Street  daily.  He 
therefore  proposed,  at  his  own  expense,  to  build  "  a 
strong  Brick  Room  near  the  Market-Place,  apart  from 
any  other  Buildings,  arched  with  Brick,  and  covered 
with  tile  or  ulaU',  with  such  a  Door  and  Window  as  shall 
render  it  secure  from  Fire  and  other  accidents,  and 
that  the  Property  of  said  Building  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Register-General  for  the  time  being  forever." 
Charles  Brockden,  recorder  of  deeds,  was  as  unwilling 
as  Evans  to  remove  to  the  offices.  In  his  protest  he 
said  that  the  site  of  the  proj>osed  office  was  remote 
from  bis  habitation  and  establishment  in  business, 
and  inconvenient  for  his  daily  attendance  at  certain 
hours,  and  if,  by  the  act,  the  care  of  the  records  was 
taken  from  him,  he  presumed  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  in  case  of  fire  or  other  accidents.  Mr. 
Brockden  also  represented  that  he  was  suffering  upon 
account  of  "the  Smallness  of  his  Fees,  which,  as  he 
is  informed,  are  much  less  than  in  any  other  Govern- 
ment in  America."  The  House  resolved  "that  the 
Security  given  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the  due 
Execution  of  his  Office  cannot  by  Law  be  extended 
to  Fire  or  other  accidents  which  may  happen  with- 
out any  Default  in  him  or  against  his  Will."  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  the  SlBt  of  Jan- 
uary, 1730,  but  it  met  with  opposition  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  refused  to  sign  it  unless  considerable 
modifications  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  office- 
holders. The  Assembly  would  not  agree,  and  so  the 
bill  fell. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  Company  in  1739  was 
granted  permission  to  use  the  second  story  of  the 
western  office  or  wing  building,  "to  deposit  their 
books  in."  The  company  remained  there  thirty-four 
years,  and  went  to  Carpenters'  Hall  in  1778.  This 
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room,  and  one  in  the  eastern  wing,  was  occupied  I 
daring  the  Revolution  for  committee-rooms,  either 
by  the  Assembly  or  Congress.  The  lower  story  was 
occupied  by  the  secretary  of  the  province  from  1739  i 
down  to  the  Revolution.  In  the  attic  of  the  western 
wing  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Assembly  in  colonial 
times  was  lodged. 

In  February,  1786,  Edmund  Wooley  and  Ebenezer 
Tomlinson  sent  a  petition  to  the  Assembly  stating 
that  they  had  almost  finished  that  part  of  the  State-  ' 
House  that  they  undertook  to  construct*,  and,  there- 
fore, "praying  that  the  house  will  direct  in  what  ! 
manner  the  house  will  complete  the  same,"  and 
claiming  payment  for  some  extra  work.    Upon  this 
it  was  resolved  "  that  for  as  much  as  it  will  be  too 
great  a  Change  at  present  to  wainscoat  the  inside  of 
the  State  House  and  that  wainscoat  ing  any  Part  of  it  | 
may  be  totally  lost  when  the  Whole  come  to  be  com- 
pleatly  finished  the  House  is  therefore  of  Opinion,  j 
and  doth  order,  that  the  Inside  of  the  said  building  be 
finished  with  good  Plaistering,  a  proper  Cornish  round 
the  Room  next  the  Cieling  and  a  Surbase  below." 

At  the  session  commencing  in  October,  1738,  An- 
drew Hamilton  brought  in  his  accounts  for  the  build- 
ing, which  were  audited  by  a  committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly. It  was  shown  that  he  had  paid  out  on  account  of 
the  State- House  £4043  16*.  Ud.  Thomas  Lawrence 
had  received  £666  13*.  Ad .,  and  paid  out  £399  19*.  'Ad.  < 
John  Kearsley  had  received  £666  13*.  Ad.,  and  paid 
out  £S50.  To  Hamilton  there  was  allowed  £402  3*. 
9d.  for  commissions  and  services  during  five  years; 
to  Lawrence,  £32 ;  and  to  Kearsley,  £82  10*.  Ad.  In 
June,  1741,  a  committee,  composed  of  Edward  War- 
ner, Mark  Watson,  and  William  Hughes,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure,  reported  that  "they  had  dis-  , 
coursed  with  the  manager  of  such  building,  who 
informed  that  he  had  met  with  several  Disappoint- 
ments by  Workmen ;  that  the  Carpenters'  Work,  bow- 
ever,  was  now  finished ;  that  the  Sashes  were  made 
and  the  Glass  ready  to  put  in,  but  that  the  enclosing 
Wall,  not  being  yet  completed,  he  had  thought  it  better 
to  defer  putting  them  up  until  that  was  done  lest  they 
should  suffer  much  damage  by  breaking;  that  as  to 
the  Plaistering,  notwithstanding  the  Pains  he  had 
taken  for  that  Purpose,  he  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  Workman  capable  of  doing  it  as  in  his  Opinion 
it  ought  to  be  done,  tho'  he  had  no  Hopes  of  getting 
such  a  One  by  next  Spring ;  but  if  the  House  would 
be  content  with  such  Work  as  is  commonly  done  here 
he  would  have  it  speedily  performed,  and  like  wise 
would  have  the  lower  Rooms  immediately  glased,  if 
the  House  think  fit  to  direct  it;  in  which  Case  he 
will  cause  the  Enclosure  to  be  finished  in  such  a 
Manner  as  may  for  the  present  tend  to  preserve  the 
Glass;  and  that  he  would  cause  that  Part  of  the  Wall 
that  is  ill  done  to  be  amended."  Some  members  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  had 
been  going  on.   A  motion  was  put  "  that  the  building 


be  no  longer  continued  under  the  present  direction, 
but  that  some  other  person  or  persons  be  appointed 
to  manage  and  carry  on  the  same."  This  was  lost. 
But  on  the  same  day  the  committee  brought  in  their 
report  in  writing,  as  follows: 

"We  thiols  It  necessary,  that  the  Asaeiubly.rnoon  of  lb*  State  hones 
should  be  ptaMered,  gtaiiad,  and  flnlahed,  all  but  tha  Olellng  and  upper 
Work,  by  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Assembly.  And  the  Olellng  and 
upper  Work  to  be  finished  a*  awn  a*  a  Workman  can  be  got 

••  A  boarded  Fence,  from  each  OftVa  to  each  Wall,  a*  high  ai  the  Wall, 
and  Door,  fltted  In  the  Wall  adjoining  the  Offices,  to  incloee  the  whole. 

"  Part  or  tb.  Brick  Wall  ought  to  be  taken  down,  and  new  built,  tha 
North  End  of  each  Wall  turned  round,  or  carried  upright,  to  prevent 
Children  getting  orer. 

"The  Earth  bring  high,  and  Ibe  Wall  low  on  the  South  Side  or  tha 
Back  Wall,  Oje  Earth  eboald  be  taken  away,  to  prevent  getting  over. 

"Considering  Stone  la  eo  hard  to  be  oume  at  in  covering  tha  Wall, 
Brick  will  have  to  any  Joint*  where  the  Water  will  get  in,  and  perish 
the  Wall,  we  are  of  Opinion,  that  to  pot  a  Cornish  on  each  (Ida  uf  the 
Wall  to  carry  the  Water  a  email  Distance  off,  and  cover  it  with  Shingle, 
will  be  sufficient  for  many  Tears,  and  not  very  Chargeable.  . 

"That  tha  Manager  of  the  Building  lay  the  Account*  relating  to  it 
before  the  Committee  uf  Account*. 

"That  the  Whole  Building,  with  all  it*  Parts,  should  be  flnlabad 
without  Delay,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  tha  Use  intended. 

"Edwam  WAHXta 
"Ma.i  Watson 
"Willi**  Hoomk»." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  observance.  But 
fate  ordained  that  he  should  be  unable  to  pay  much 
attention.  He  died  in  less  than  two  months,  Aug.  4, 
1741.  He  must  have  left  his  papers  in  excellent  con- 
dition, as  in  two  weeks  after  his  death  his  executors 
exhibited  to  the  Assembly  his  accounts  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  building. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  proposal  in  relation  to 
carved  work,  and  shortly  after  John  Harrison,  car- 
penter, who  had  done  the  inside  work,  sent  a  petition 
requesting  that  it  might  be  inspected,  and  an  allow- 
ance in  compensation  be  made.  Shortly  afterward 
Thomas  Leach,  Isaac  Norris,  and  Edward  Warner 
were  appointed  superintendents  to  finish  the  building, 
with  recommendation  that  they  expedite  such  por- 
tions as  had  already  been  recommended  to  Superin- 
tendent Hamilton. 

A  plan  for  finishing  the  court-room,  the  west  room, 
first  story,  and  the  piazzas  between  the  offices  and  the 
court-room  was  laid  before  the  House,  and  approved  of 
in  1743.  It  is  probable  that  the  State-House  building 
was  finished  in  1744,  as  toward  the  close  of  that  year 
Edmund  Wooley's  bill  was  presented  to  the  House. 

It  was  then  without  tower  or  steeple.  It  was  ob- 
long, and  it  has  been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  how 
ascent  was  made  to  the  upper  story.  It  might  have 
been  by  galleries  accessible  from  the  piazzas,  the 
steps  of  which  led  to  the  office  buildings  east  and 
west,  or  it  might  have  been  by  stairways  running 
right  in  from  the  main  hall  of  entrance.  The  front 
of  the  building  presented  much  the  same  appearance 
as  it  does  in  1884,  except  that  the  doorway,  which 
was  perfectly  plain  in  its  frame-work  and  in  the  same 
style  with  the  windows,  has  been  replaced  by  the  pres- 
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ent  doorway,  which  was  substituted  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  by  certain  officers,  who 
made  some  alterations.  The  brick  basement  course, 
in  which  the  cellar-windows  opened,  was  crowned  by 
a  coping  of  soapstone,  which  ran  horizontally  to  the 
edge  of  the  sham  windows  on  each  side  nearest  the 
door.  Then  the  ridge  dropped  to  the  parallel  of 
the  upper  step,  which  it  joined,  running  east  and 
west  for  that  purpose.  An  example  of  this  ridge  can 
be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  State-House  now,  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  front,  having  been  changed, 
probably,  when  the  doorway  was  altered.  A  heavy 
balustrade  rose  upon  the  central  portion  of  the  roof, 
and  connecting  the  three  stacks  of  flues  or  chimneys. 

When  finished,  the  State-House  was  occupied  in 
the  lower  east  room  by  the  Assembly,  and  in  the 
lower  west  room  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  accommodation  of  the  Governor  and  his 
council  was  also  intended  when  it  was  projected,  but 
it  was  not  until  1747  that  the  Council-chamber,  the 
western  room  on  the  second  floor,  was  finished. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  entirely  the  location  of 
the  offices  of  the  provincial  government  previous  to 
that  year.  While  Penn,  on  his  first  arrival,  was 
living  in  Fairman's  house,  at  Shackamaxon,  the 
public  business  connected  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  must  have  been  transacted  there. 
When  he  took  possession  of  the  cottage  (afterward 
known  as  Letitia's)  on  the  lot  running  from  Front  to 
Second,  south  of  High  Street,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  public  concerns  were  also  attended  to 
by  himself  and  his  council  in  that  house.  On  his 
return  to  England,  in  1683,  he  directed  his  steward. 
James  Harrison,  to  allow  his  cousin,  William  Mark- 
ham,  to  live  in  the  Lctitia  house,  and  that  Thomas 
Lloyd,  the  Deputy  Governor,  should  have  the  use  of 
his  periwigs,  "  and  any  wines  and  beers  that  may  be 
there  for  the  use  of  strangers."  This  seems  to  refer 
to  the  visits  of  strangers  to  the  Deputy  Governor  on 
public  business,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  the  seat 
of  the  proprietary  government  was  at  the  Letitia 
house. 

After  Penu's  return  to  the  province  he  conducted 
its  affairs  at  his  successive  residences  in  the  Shippen 
mansion  and  the  "  slate-roof  house,"  where  his  sec- 
retary, James  Logan,  also  lived.  Logan  was  given 
permission  to  live  in  the  "slate-roof  house"  until  the 
year  was  up,  in  January,  1702.  The  building  was 
then  the  State-House  of  the  province,  at  least  as  far 
as  regarded  the  executive  officers.  In  May,  1702, 
Logan  wrote  to  Penn,  "I  am  forced  to  keep  this 
house  still,  there  being  no  accommodation  to  be  had 
elsewhere  for  public  business.  Jacob  Taylor  (the 
office  must  pay  for  him)  likewise  tables  here  and 
holds  it  in  thy  closet  that  was,  the  books,  etc.  being 
removed  to  the  next  room  juBt  above  it."  Logan  left 
the  "slate-roof  house"  when  Governor  John  Evans 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  February,  1704,  and  then 
Evans,  James  Logan,  and  Judge  Mompesson,  and 


William  Penn,  Jr.,  went  to  Clark's  Hall,  southwest 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  offices 
of  State  were  probably  established  in  that  building 
during  the  term  of  Evans,  The  early  minutes  of  the 
the  Council  generally  state  that  they  were  held  at 
Philadelphia  or  in  "ye  Council  room."  On  the 
11th  of  the  Fourth  month  (June),  1685,  the  Council 
is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  minutes  to  be 
held  in  the  Council-room  at  Philadelphia,  Thomas 
Holmes  being  the  president,  and  William  Markham 
secretary.  Subsequent  minutes  are  generally  par- 
ticular in  noting  the  same  fact  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  of  Governor  Fletcher,  in  1693. 
In  May,  1689,  the  Council  was  held  "in  ye  council 
room,"  Governor  Gen.  John  Blackwell  being  present, 
but  in  January,  1689,  it  was  held  "at  the  Governors 
lodging  at  Phila."  and  there  are  several  subsequent 
entries  of  that  kind.  During  the  succeeding,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1690,  the  Council  was  again  held  "  in  ye  Coun- 
cil room,"  and  in  after-years  the  general  entry  was 
that  they  were  held  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Council  took  possession  of  the  Council-cham- 
ber in  the  State-House  when  Anthony  Palmer  was 
president,  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1747.  This 
room  and  the  upper  story  were  occupied  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  up  to  the  Revolution,  and  no  doubt 
by  the  Council  of  Safety  and  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  and  the  Governors  of  the  State  afterward, 
and  until  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Lancaster.  The  whole  of  the  second  story  was  occu- 
pied most  probably  before  the  Revolution  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  provincial  government.  A  division  ran 
through  the  centre  east  and  west.  The  Governor's 
room  was  in  the  southwest  corner,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Council  and  the  proprietaries  seem  to  have  been 
located  in  the  southeast.  The  long  apartment  on  the 
Chestnut  Street  front  was  often  appropriated  to  social 
purposes,  and  on  such  occasions  was  called  the  "ban- 
queting hall."  * 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1736,  William  Allen, 
mayor  of  the  city,  made  a  feast  for  the  citizens  at  the 
State-House,  to  which  all  the  strangers  in  town  of 
note  were  also  invited.  Franklin's  Pmnsylvania  Ga- 
zette contains  an  enthusiastic  notice  of  "the  delicacies 
of  the  viands,  the  variety  and  excellency  of  the  wines, 
the  great  number  of  guests,  and  yet  the  easiness  and 
order  with  which  the  whole  was  conducted,"  so  that 
it  was  "  the  most  grand  and  the  most  elegant  enter- 
tainment that  has  been  made  in  these  parte  of  Amer- 
ica." This  must  have  been  given  in  a  down-stairs 
room,  and  not  in  the  up-staira  apartment,  afterward 
called  the  "long  room"  or  the  "  banqueting  room," 
because  it  is  apparent  that  at  this  time  the  upper 
stories  were  unfinished.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
1752,  Lieutenant-Governor  James  Hamilton  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  King 
George  II.  by  an  entertainment  at  Bush  Hill,  where 
the  royal  healths  were  drank,  in  honor  of  which 
there  was  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  Association 
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Battery  and  from  the  ships  in  the  Delaware.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  State-House, 
with  a  hundred  ludies  present,  and  a  larger  number 
of  gentlemen.  The  dancing  must  have  either  taken 
place  in  the  Assembly-room,  or  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  supper  was  given  in  the 
long  gallery,  and  "everything  conducted  with  the 
greatest  decorum."  Governor  Robert  Hunter  Morris 
gave  a  supper  and  ball  there  in  1754.  Governor  Wil- 
liam Denny  was  honored  by  a  dinner  in  the  same 
apartment  in  1766.  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  commander 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  was  feasted  in  the 
long  room  by  the  city  corporation  in  the  ensuing  year. 
John  Penn  was  dined  there  by  the  city  in  1763,  and 
Richard  Penn  in  1771  and  1773.  In  the  rejoicings 
which  followed  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1766,  the  "  principal  inhabit- 
ants" gave  an  entertainment  at  the  State-House,  to 
which  were  invited  the  Governor  and  officers  of  the 
government,  the  military,  and  Capt.  Hawker,  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  "Sardoine,"  which  had  convoyed  the 
stamp  ship  into  port  a  few  months  previously.  Three 
hundred  plates  were  laid,  and  a  contemporary  chron- 
icler says  that  "  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  elegance  and  decorum,  so  that  detraction 
itself  must  be  silent  on  the  occasion."  In  September, 
1774,  when  the  Continental  Congress  met  at  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  its  members  were  the  guests  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia  at  a  dinner  in  the  State-House, 
and  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  occasion 
on  which  public  social  festivities  took  place  there, 
although  there  wore  private  occasions  afterward  when 
the  building  was  used  for  banquets. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  province  met  in  the 
east  room  on  the  lower  floor,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  constant  controversies  between  the  members  and 
the  Governers  were  fought  out.  The  sturdy  Quaker 
majority  held  their  own  against  the  proprietary  de- 
mands, and  important  political  questions  wore  settled 
there.  This  apartment  was  occupied  from  October, 
1736,  to  May  18,  1775,  upon  all  occasions  of  regular 
or  called  sessions.  During  the  three  latter  days  of 
this  period  it  is  probable  that  the  chamber  was 
occupied  during  a  portion  of  the  time  by  the  Assembly 
and  at  other  times  by  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
Congress  sat  there  until  driven  out  by  the  British,  on 
Sept  18,  1777.  It  came  back  July  2,  1778,  and  in 
the  east  room  received  on  August  6th  of  that  year, 
M.  Conrad  Alexander  Gerard,  minister  of  France. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1778,  "the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  Independent 
States  of  America"  were  signed  in  that  chamber  by 
the  delegates  of  eight  8tates,  but  upon  conditions  not 
to  be  binding  until  ratified  by  the  thirteen  States.' 


Congress  continued  in  the  east  chamber  until  June 
21,  1783,  when,  because  some  soldiers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  were  a  little  uproarious  in  front  of  the 
State-House  in  demanding  that  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  State  (not  Congress)  should 
requite  their  claims,  the  Confederate  delegates  took 
upon  themselves  an  unnecessary  panic,  and  adjourned 
|  in  great  haste  to  Princeton,  where  they  met  on  the 
30th  of  June.  It  was  impossible  to  coax  them  back 
for  some  vears,  and  when  they  did  come  they  did  not 
sitinthe'Assemb.y-room. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  CONC.RKSS  IX  PHILADELPHIA. 

SUUHOX  AT  C4RMMTIIM'  HaLL. 

Srpt.3,  1774  —  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 

Semioxs  at  the  8tate-Hof«e. 
May  24,  177  V— Julia  lUncock,  of  MaaaachuaetU,  aeaelon  at  ilia 
Congreea  adjourned,  Sept.  18,  1777,  to 

Saastox  at  Lax.  »rr»». 
.  of  South  Carolina. 


1  Tbi>  tight  Stale*  were  New  Hampeblre,  MaaMchueelta,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  SouUi  Carolina, 
Tile  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  who  entered  Into  this  treaty  were 
Robert  Morris,  Daniel  Roberdmn,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  William 

;  the  cotine  of  the  year  t 


Nor.  1,  1777.-Henry 

StMinjti  at  Stat«-Hoit«k,  Philadelphia. 

Dec.  10,  1778  -John  Jay.  of  New  York. 
Sept.  2h,  1779  — Samuel  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut. 
July  10, 17»1—  Thomae  McKean.of  Delaware. 
Nov.  5,  17M.— John  Haoeon.  of  Maryland. 
Nov.  4,  1782  —  Ella*  Houdiiint,  of  New  Jersey . 
Congreea  adjourned  to  Princeton  June,  17&). 

To  what  use  the  east  room  was  put  for  a  few  years 
is  not  now  known,  but  there,  May  14,  1787,  assembled 
the  members  of  the  convention  appointed  by  the 
various  States  to  frame  and  agree  upon  a  Constitution 
for  the  United  States.  Of  that  august  body  George 
Washington  was  president,  and  Maj.  William  Jack- 
son was  secretary.  This  convention  was  iu  session 
until  September  17th,  when,  having  perfected  their 
work,  the  members  adjourned.  They  were  succeeded 
shortly  after,  in  the  month  of  October,  by  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  congregations  and  churches 
in  the  United  States  which  before  the  Revolution 
had  been  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
This  convention  consulted  upon  the  means  best 
adapted  to  secure  independence  of  Great  Britain, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  religious  service  and 
creed  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  result  was  that  after  a  ses- 
sion of  eight  days  the  labors  of  the  delegates  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  the  same 
year,  November  24th,  the  convention  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  frame  a  new  constitution  met  in  the 
east  chamber,  perfected  its  work,  and  occupied  the 
room,  with  the  exception  of  vacation,  until  Sept.  2, 
1790.  During  this  time  this  convention  passed  a 
resolution  to  ratify  the  new  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  State  Constitution  of 
1790  there  was  a  very  material  change  in  the  legis- 


were  rati  (led  by  North  Carolina,  July  21*t ;  Georgia,  July  24th  ;  New 
Jeraey,  November  26lh  ;  DeUware,  May  5,  177S ;  Maryland,  March  1, 

an. 
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lative  system.  The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  up  to  that  time  been  a  single  body.  There 
was  now  constituted  an  additional  department,  and 
the  two  were  denominated  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
term  General  Assembly  being  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
clude both.  This  change  led  to  new  arrangements. 
The  Senate  was  to  be  accommodated  as  well  as  the 
House.  They  took  possession  of  the  first  floor,  and 
occupied  the  east  and  west  chambers.  The  Senate 
occupied  the  eastern  room,  and  the  House  remained 
in  the  old  quarters  of  the  Assembly  on  the  west.  A 
writer  who  had  visited  the  Assembly  at  this  period 
relates  his  recollections  in  later  years  i 

"The  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  held  their  deliberations  In  an  upper 
chamber  of  tbo  State-House,  Anthony  Morris,  Speaker,  In  the  chair, 
facing  the  north.  Hli  personal  appearance  from  the  chair  was  that  of 
an  amiable,  contemplative,  placld-looklng  gentleman,  dressed  fashion- 
ably plain,  in  a  suit  of  mixed  or  drab  cloth  ;  fair  complexion  and  light 
hair,  slightly  powdered,  his  Imperturbable  serenity  of  counts- 
by  a  brilliant  pair  of 


was  In  the  east  wing 
.  the  arrival  of  Utayetle  as*  Independence 
■  In  the  chair,  facing  the  west.  When  seated  In  ll 
the  table  before  him.  he  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  the  station  he  so 
honorably  Oiled,  aud  which  lis  had  the  honor  to  811,  by  his  well-formed 
manly  person,  from  his  bust  upward,  aud  being  of  the  proper  height 
and  bulk,  his  neck  supporting  a  head  and  physiognomy  of  the  first 
order,  even  such  a  one  as  Is  given  by  Hilton  to  our  flrsl  parent  In  these 
words, — 

"  Ills  fair  large  front,  an  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule." 

"  Nevertheless,  being  judged  by  hie  political  opponent*,  all  spake  of 
bin  ss  being  possessed  In  a  high  degree  of  that  admirable  quality  of 
*  softness  lo  the  manner  bnt  firmness  ia  the  purpose,*  which  be  exhib- 
ited one  day  with  great  effect.  A  uew  member,  fieah  from  hi*  constitu- 
ents, and  highly  charged  with  the  political  fluid  of  the  day,  attempted 
to  Introduce  personality  into  the  delate.  lie  wss  on  the  Instant  stopped 
by  Mr.  Speaker,  and  cautioned  by  hi  in  very  gently  to  beware,  as  it 
would  in  no  case  be  permitted.  The  member,  notwithstanding,  In  a 
short  time  afterward  intimated  something  like  a  repetition  of  his  pur- 
pose, on  which  Mr.  Speaker  raised  himself  upon  hi*  feet,  and  addressed 
to  blm  certain  words  of  powerful  import  in  a  low  hut  A"  tone  of  voice, 

er  to  shrink  within 


I  with  a  cool  pinch  of  t 
"On  the  floor  of  Uie  House  aud  from  Hi-  lobby  the  first  object  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  spectator  waa  the  venerable  appearance  of 
old  Mr.  Hiltxheimsr,  from  South  Seventh  Street,  he  being  always  among 
tba  Drat  In  his  place,  and  looking  towards  the  door  with  the  most  pro- 
found gravity  through  a  pair  of  full-moon  spectade-gUsses,  or  «lee 
reading  and  filing  away  the  dally  printed  journal  which  had  been  Just 
banded  him,  damp  from  the  prves. 

"The  largest  man  in  the  House,  and  probably  lo  the  State  at  the 
time,  was  the  member  from  Berks  County,  Mr.  Coolheugb,  a  gentleman 
of  high  respectability,  and  very  popular  among  hi*  constituents,  though 
sometimes  designated  in  the  city  as  the  '  Dutch  giant*  But  among 
them  all,  as  the  leading  master-spirit  or  '  Prospero'  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  most  memorable  State  politician  of  the  day,  was  the  far-famed 
(within  the  boundaries  of  the  State)  Dr.  Michael  L*ib,  He  was  always 
remarkable  In  the  House  for  his  erect  position  of  crest,  his  fashionable, 
gentlemanly  dress  and  address,  his  handsome  lace  and  ruddy  com- 
,  and  hla  piercing,  brilliant  black  eyes,  sparkling  with  Intelll- 
thought.   He  used  to  be  seen  continually  In 

ong 
to  the 


la  Ibe  c 
f  averred  lu  those  days." 


By  this  time  the  inhabitant*  of  the  interior  of  the 
State  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  continuance  of 
the  capital  at  Philadelphia.  Persons  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  public  business  with  the  legislative  or 
executive  departments  were  compelled  to  travel  gnat 
distances  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  eastern,  at 
Philadelphia.  Therefore,  in  March,  1787,  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  8tate-House  should  be  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  executive  and  General  As- 
sembly, at  Harrisburg,  in  Dauphin  County,  No  ac- 
tive measures  were  taken  to  effect  the  removal  imme- 
diately, but  to  expedite  the  measure  the  Legislature 
resolved,  by  an  act  passed  in  April,  1799,  that  tem- 
porary removal  of  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
made  to  Lancaster,  and  that  after  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  of  the  same  year  the  functions  of  the  State 
government  should  be  exercised  there.  The  As- 
sembly adjourned  on  the  Uth  of  April  of  that  year, 
and  thus,  after  a  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  during 
which  the  State  capital  was  at  Philadelphia,  that  con- 
nection with  the  city  and  its  people  ceased. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1799  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  of  Pennsylvania  presented  a  petition  to  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Mifflin  for  permission  to  hold  its  meet- 
ings in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  State-House,  The 
Governor  granted  the  use  the  room  formerly  occupied 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
second  story  of  the  western  part  of  the  building,  prob- 
ably in  that  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  Coun- 
cil-room. The  lodge  removed  from  the  State-House 
in  1802,  when  Peale's  Museum  was  established. 

This  departure  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
office*  of  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  from 
Philadelphia  left  the  State-House  building  vacant 
for  a  time,  and  there  was  much  inquiry  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  it.  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  whose 
museum  had  grown  too  large  for  the  quarters  it  occu- 
pied, offered  to  become  the  tenant. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  by  memorial, 
and  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  by 
resolution,  recommended  the  plan  of  Peale  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly.  A  committee  to  which 
the  subject  had  been  referred  reported  in  favor  of 
Belling  the  State-House,  with  a  lot  of  sufficient  size 
adjoining,  for  the  use  of  the  building,  and  that  the 
balance  of  the  State-House  yard  should  be  divided 
into  convenient  lots.  But  there  was  a  better  spirit 
among  the  members.  They  rejected  the  proposition 
to  sell  the  property,  and,  instead  of  that  sacrifice, 
passed  the  act  of  March  17,  1802,  granting  to  Peale 
the  use  of  the  lower  story  of  the  eastern  end  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  floor,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
citizens,  as  usual,  should  hold  their  elections  there 
(presumably  at  the  windows  of  the  east  room),  and 
that  Peale  would  take  care  of  the  State-House  yard, 
and  "  open  the  doors  in  the  hall  and  permit  citizens 
to  walk  in  the  yard  for  recreation,  and  to  pass  and 
repass  at  reasonable  hours  as  heretofore."  The  second 
story  was  divided  into  four  rooms.  The  "  lon»  ™w««» 
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upon  the  north,  fronting  Chestnut  Street,  and 
extended  from  the  east  to  the  west  end  of  the  main 
building,  and  half-way  toward  the  south  end.  It  took 
up,  in  fact,  the  front  half  of  the  building.  The 
southern  half  was  divided  into  three  apurtments. 
The  "  mammoth-room"  extended  from  the  east  wall  to 
a  parallel  with  the  east  wall  of  the  tower.  The  "  lec- 
ture-room" was  small,  and  occupied  a  space  about  the 
width  of  the  tower.  The  stairway  leading  to  the 
upper  tower  of  the  steeple  was  on  the  east  side.  The 
"quadruped-room"  extended  from  the  lecture-room  to 
the  west  wall.  The  stairway  to  the  tower  also  led  to 
the  "marine-room,"  which  was  in  the  attic.  In  the 
long  room  were  over  a  thousand  specimens  of  birds 
and  four  thousand  insects,  with  minerals  and  por- 
trait*. The  mammoth-room  contained  the  skeleton 
of  the  remarkable  antediluvian  monster,  the  bones  of 
which  were  first  discovered  in  a  marl-pit  in  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Peale  in  1801.  The  lecture- 
used  for  lectures,  when  delivered,  but  also 


contained  curiosities.  In  the  quadruped-room  were 
stuffed  specimens  of  some  two  hundred  animals,  large 
and  small.  In  the  marine-room  were  bodies  of  large 
fish,  alligators,  serpents,  and  reptiles.  In  the  yard 
were  placed  in  cages  a  few  living  animals  which  could 
stand  existence  in  the  open  air  in  summer  and  winter. 
A  splendid  eagle  was  in  a  cage,  on  the  front  of  which 
was  inscribed,  "  Feed  me  well ;  I  live  one  hundred 
years." 

This  very  small  zoological  garden  was  of  unfailing 
interest  to  the  boys  of  the  city  and  to  the  country 
people,  when  they  came  as  visitors.  Beside*  the  rooms 
in  the  State-House  proper,  Mr.  Peale  threw  a  floor  over 
the  stairway  in  the  main  hall  or  tower,  in  which  he 
prepared  subjects,  deposited  duplicates,  and  kept  his 
library  of  natural  history.  After  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia became  owners  of  the  State-House,  Mr.  Peale 
was  notified  to  remove  this  floor,  as  it  was  a  disfigure- 
ment of  the  fine  proportions  of  the  stairway  and  tower, 
but  he  made  objection,  and  succeeded  in  baffling  the 
opposition.  The  museum  remained  in  the  State-House 
until  the  Arcade  building,  Chestnut  Street,  north  side, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  was  finished,  in  1828-29.' 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  State  sold  the  State-House 
property  to  the  city  Mr.  Peale  had  paid  no  rent.  In 
1811,  before  that  transfer  was  made,  he  proposed  that 
he  should  be  allowed,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
museum,  the  use  of  the  second  stories  in  the  wings 
about  to  be  constructed.  As  soon  as  the  city  bought 
the  property,  in  1816,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Peale 
should  pay  rent.  He  began  at  a  rate  of  four  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.    In  1818  Councils  resolved  that 


1  When  Mr.  Peale  Aral  opened  the  muMtiDt  h*  kept  the  collection 
open  on  8anda;,  and  placed  at  the  front  door  a  pUcard,  upon  which  «u 
the  following  Inecrlptlon  :  "  Ilere  the  wonderful  work!  of  the  Dirlnlty 
mtmy  be  oontenpUted  with  plraeore  and  adrantage.  Let  no  one  enter 
to-day  with  aoy  other  rlew."  Thle  attempt  at  an  exhibition  on  Suuday 
brought  forth  opposition  and  nrtlclre  In  the  tiewepapers  In  regard  to 
Sabbath  desecration,  which  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Peale  defending  hie 


he  should  pay  twelve  hundred  dollars  rent,  and  leave 
the  two  lower  rooms  vacant.  The  latter  were  rented 
to  the  county  commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  County 
Courts  for  twenty-four  hundred  dollars.  In  1821, 
Peale' s  rent  was  reduced  to  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Legislature  incorporated  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  Company,  composed  of  Ra- 
phael, Rembrandt,  and  Rubens  Peale,  sons  of  C.  W. 
Peale,  Coleman  Sellers,  a  son-in-law,  and  Pierce 
Butler.  They  purchased  the  interest  of  the  elder 
Peale,  and  the  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  at 
five  hundred  shares  at  two  hundred  dollars  each,  the 
stockholders  to  be  personally  responsible. 

After  the  evacuation  by  Peale  of  the  lower  stories, 
the  east  room  became  occasionally  an  exhibition- 
room.  The  first  employment  of  the  apartment  for 
that  purpose  was  in  November,  1824,  when  Trum- 
bull's picture  of  "  Washington  Resigning  to  Congress 
his  Commission"  was  exhibited  there.  TheVeason  for 
its  admission  was  that  this  being  a  representation  of 
a  great  historical  event,  the  hall  dedicated  to  patriotic 
memories  was  the  proper  place  for  the  display.  Sub- 
sequently other  pictures  were  exhibited,  in  favor  of 
which  no  patriotic  pretence  could  be  presented. 

Probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  Independence 
Hall  was  used  for  show  purposes  was  when  a  picture 
called  "The  American  Flag  Unveiled  in  Mexico  for 
the  Protection  of  Joel  R.  Poinsett"  (formerly  minister 
to  Mexico)  was  exhibited.  Councils  resolved  that 
after  that  making  a  show-room  out  of  the  Independ- 
ence chamber  was  not  beneficial  to  the  character  of  a 
great  city. 

In  "  the  picture  of  Philadelphia  in  1824"  is  a  plan  ot 
the  State-House  and  adjoining  buildings,  including 
the  court-house.  Proceeding  westward  from  the  pas- 
sage-way leading  to  the  yard  adjoining  the  City  Hall, 
the  offices  and  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  of  the  east 
wing  were  occupied  by  the  clerk  of  the  Mayor's  Court 
and  recorder  of  deeds.  Then  the  hall  or  passage-way 
leading  through  to  the  yard  and  to  the  stairway  to 
the  second  story.  On  the  west  side  of  the  passage- 
way were  the  register  of  wills  and  rooms  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Next  was  the  east  room,  second  story,  denom- 
inated on  the  plan  "  Court- Room,"  but  without  regular 
tenants. 

The  centre  hallway  leading  to  the  tower  was  de- 
nominated "entrance  to  the  museum,"  etc.  The 
west  room  was  occupied  by  the  Mayor's  Court ;  the 
adjoining  office  in  the  west  wing  was  held  by  the 
prothonotary  of  ihe  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  next 
was  the  sheriff's  office ;  then  the  west  hallway  to  the 
yard  and  stairs  to  the  Becond  story  ;  then  clerk  of 
Orphans'  Court  and  clerk  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  second  story  of  the  east  office  wing  was  divided 
east  of  the  hallway  by  a  partition  running  parallel 
with  Chestnut  Street.  The  front  room  was  occupied 
by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  the  back  room, 
looking  out  upon  the  yard,  by  the  grand  jury.  West 
of  the  hallway  the  space  was  cut  by  a  partition  run- 
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ning  north  and  Bouth,  with  an  entry  leading  to  the  traits  of  eminent  Philadelphiana  were  hung  up,  and 

stairway.    A  small  room  front  of  this  entry,  looking  I  in  1854  a  portion  of  the  Peale  collection  was  added, 

upon  Chestnut,  whs  the  "  hlack  witness-room,"  and  The  City  Councils  having  devoted  the  room  to  public 

immediately  opposite  was  the  "  white  witness-room."  purposes,  a  lurge  number  of  the  guests  of  the  mu- 

The  westernmost  room  of  this  second  story,  reached  nicipality  were  received  there,  among  them  Presidents 

by  the  short  entry,  was  occupied  by  the  prothonotary  j  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Polk,  Taylor,  Pierce, 

of  the  District  Court.   The  second  story  of  the  west-  I  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  Louis 

ern  side  was  planned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  east  I  Kossuth.     The  remains  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 

wing.    The  clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  occu-  Henry  Clay,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  those  of 

pied  the  eastern  apartment.    The  United  Suites  mar-  j  many  officers  killed  during  the  civil  war  lay  in  state 

shal  held  the  two  offices  front  and  back,  correspon-  in  the  east  room. 

ing  to  the  witness-rooms  in  the  east  wing.   The  The  west  chamber  of  the  first  floor  was  ordered  to 

western  half  of  the  second  story  whs  divided  by  east  be  finished  in  1743,  but  might  have  been  in  use  before 

and  west  partitions.    The  county  commissioners  oc-  that  year  by  the  8upreme  Court  of  the  province.  It 

cupied  the  southern  room,  and  the  auditors  that  at  may  be  assumed,  without  positive  knowledge,  that  the 

the  north.                                                          j  Courts  of  Admiralty  under  the  crown  held  their  ses- 

After  the  Legislature  and  Governor  had  removed  to  !  sions  at  the  court-house  at  Market  and  Second  Streets, 
Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  after  that  building  was  finished,  and  at  the  State- 
Eastern  District,  which  had  been  held  up-stairs, sought  House  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  was 
more  comfortable  quarters.  The  judges  descended  to  assigned  the  use  of  the  west  room.  This  would  be 
the  east  room,  and  remained  there,  it  is  supposed,  until  likely  from  the  known  interests  of  the  colonial  Gov- 
after  the  State-House  building  was  sold  to  the  city,  ernors  and  Assembly  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
and  probably  until  1818.  After  that  time  there  was  crown  and  officers  of  the  English  government.  Yet 
no  public  use  of  the  east  room  until  about  the  time  it  must  be  stated  that  there  are  no  means  of  proving 
when  the  second  visit  of  Lafayette  to  America  was  anything  upon  the  subject.  Knowledge  is  meagre  in 
expected,  in  1824.  In  that  year,  Councils  having  re-  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  admiralty  juris- 
solved  to  honor  Lafayette  as  the  guest  of  the  city,  it  diction  under  the  crown  was  exercised.  Casual  refer- 
was  determined  to  receive  him  in  the  east  chamber,  ences  in  letters,  or  allusions  in  the  colonial  records, 
a  design  considered  the  more  appropriate  because  of  to  persons  as  officers  of  the  admiralty  are  about  all 
the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  apartment.  that  can  be  found  in  relation  to  this  subject.  The 

Previously  certain  officers  having  charge  over  the  titles  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officers  were  changing. 
State-House  had  changed  very  materially  the  appear-  William  Penn  and  the  Council  exercised  admiralty 
ance  of  the  apartment.  The  old  wainscot  and  panel-  jurisdiction  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  lower  counties 
work  had  been  torn  out,  the  curious  chandelier  of  on  the  Delaware  for  ten  years  after  the  settlement, 
glass  with  its  pendants  had  been  taken  down  and  and  until  1693.  Several  cases  are  found  upon  the 
conveyed  to  an  upper  story,  and  the  interior  had  been  j  Council  minutes,  as  for  instance,  the  petition  of  the 
modernized.  The  walls  were  painted  in  stone-color,  mariners  belonging  to  the  "  Friends'  Adventure," 
and  the  windows  hung  with  curtains  of  red  and  blue  March,  1693  ;  the  "  Levee,"  of  Liverpool,  September, 
studded  with  stars.  A  statue  of  Washington,  carved  1683;  the  "  Mary,"  of  Southampton,  November,  1683; 
in  wood  by  Rush,  stood  near  the  east  centre,  and  the  "  Harp,"  of  London,  and  others.  Governor  Ben- 
on  either  side  of  it  were  hung  portraits  of  Wash-  jamin  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  upon  his  assuming  au- 
ington  and  of  Penn,  Franklin,  Morris,  Hopkinson,  thority  in  Pennsylvania  in  1692,  announced  himself 
Green,  Wayne,  Montgomery,  Hamilton,  Gates,  as  vice-admiral,  and  appointed  in  the  succeeding  year 
Rochambeau,  Carroll,  and  McKean.  Lafayette  was  William  Markham  to  be  his  surrogate,  with  the  power 
received  at  the  Chestnut  Street  entrance,  passing  of  vice-admiral.  In  1697,  Col.  Robert  Quarry  was  in 
under  an  archway  designed  by  William  Strickland  Philadelphia,  and  claimed  to  be  judge  of  the  admi- 
and  decorated  with  pointings,  mottoes,  and  two  carved  ralty  for  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey.  Some  of  the 
figures  emblematic  of  justice  and  wisdom,  that  were  judges  are  called  coinnrisaaries.  Col.  Seymour,  Gov- 
executed  by  Rush.  The  City  Councils  met  Lafayette  ernor  of  Maryland,  is  said  to  have  been  vice-admiral 
at  this  entrance,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  east  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Jersey  in  1704, 
room,  where  Mayor  Watson  delivered  the  address  of  and  John  Moore  was  deputy  judge  at  Philadelphia 
welcome,  to  which  he  made  an  appropriate  reply.  In  in  the  same  year.  Jared  Ingersoil,  in  1771,  was  de- 
1833  an  effort  was  made  to  restore  this  room  to  its  scribed  to  be  judge  of  admiralty  in  appeal  for  Penn- 
original  appearance.  Much  of  the  panel-work  was  sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In- 
found  and  restored,  and  missing  pieces  were  replaced  gersoll  seems  to  have  been  a  superior  officer.  There 
by  substitutions  in  the  same  style.  The  old  chandelier  are  references  to  show  that  Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,  who 
having  been  restored,  the  room  was  very  much  as  it  was  appointed  commissary  or  deputy  judge  in  1751, 
was  in  1776,  the  principal  lacking  feature  being  the  was  acting  in  Philadelphia  in  1778,  although  Inger- 
gallery  that  had  partially  filled  the  eastern  end.  Por-  soil  was  still  in  commission. 
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A*  soon  as  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Groat  Britain  ney  and  clerk  occupied  a  railed-off  Bpace  in  front  of 

became  a  settled  policy  in  Pennsylvania,  the  au-  the  bench.    The  wood-work  was  handsomely  painted, 

thority  of  the  admiralty  under  the  laws  of  Great  the  bench  and  its  portico  in  pure  white,  and  at  the 

Britain  was  superseded.    The  Continental  Congress  time  this  was  the  handsomest  court-room  in  the  city, 

recommended  the  Assemblies  of  the  various  colonies  to  East  of  the  United  States  court-room  the  second 

create  Courts  of  Admiralty.    An  act  of  Assembly  for  story  was  divided  by  a  partition,  leading  east  and  west, 

this  purpose  was  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1776,  and  into  two  rooms.   The  northern  apartment,  with  the 

George  Ross,  of  Lancaster,  was  commissioned  judge  remaining  portion  of  the  old  long  room,  wns  used  as  a 

on  the  6th  of  April  l>y  the  Assembly.   This  court  was  "  jury-room  for  the  United  States  Court.    The  southern 

in  existence  until  superseded  by  the  District  Court  of  apartment  was  given  up  to  the  use  of  the  clerk  of  the 

the  United  States,  holding  admiralty  power  in  1790.  District  and  Circuit  Court.    Francis  Hopkinson  held 

July  15,  1776,  the  convention  to  form  a  constitu-  both  of  these  offices  for  some  years.    In  November, 

tion  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  assembled  in  this  1846,  George  Plitt  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Circuit 

room,  and  remained  there  until  September  28th,  when  Court,  Mr.  Hopkinson  remaining  as  clerk  of  the  Dia- 

the  frame  of  the  constitution  was  finished.   What  be-  trict  Court,  but  being  superseded  therein,  March  9, 

came  of  the  Assembly  after  the  members  were  driven  1847,  by  Thomas  L.  Kane.    During  this  period  the 

out  of  the  east  chamber  U  not  exactly  known.    In  clerk  of  the  District  Court  occupied  the  southern 

1778  it  was  sitting  in  the  eastern  room  of  the  second  office,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  that  on  the 

story,  possibly  in  the  banqueting-room.    About  1780  north.    In  1854,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  city 

the  Legislature  came  down-stairs  and  occupied  the  and  districts,  it  was  decided  by  Councils  that  increased 

west  room  of  the  first  story.    In  1811.  the  District  accommodation  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  mu- 

Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  occu-  nicipal  government  was  required.    The  United  States 

pied  this  chamber.    In  1821  the  Mayor's  Court  be-  courts  were  given  notice  to  remove  from  the  second 

came  tenant  of  the  apartment.    When  that  tribunal  story  of  the  State-House  building,  and  the  court-room 

was  superseded  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions,  required  but  little  alteration  to  make  it  suitable  for 

established  March  19,  1838,  Judges  Bouvier,  Conrad,  the  use  of  Common  Council.    On  the  east  the  parti- 

and  Todd  established  themselves  in  the  Mayor's  court-  tion  between  the  rooms  of  the  court  clerks  was  demol- 

room.    They  were  driven  out  by  the  act  of  Feb.  25,  ished  and  a  single  chamber  was  fitted  up  for  Select 

1840,  which  abolished  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions  Council.    Access  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  is 

and  established  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.    In  by  a  passage-way  railed  off  on  the  northern  side.  A 

less  than  two  years  Judges  Burton,  Conrad,  ami  Doran  small  room  between  them  has  been  sometimes  used  for 

were  themselves  functus  officio  by  act  of  Feb.  3,  1843.  committee  purposes. 

The  west  room  was  vacant  for  a  short  time,  but  the  The  State- House  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
necessities  of  justice  requiring  more  court-rooms  than  escaping  injury  by  fire.  It  was  especially  threatened 
had  previously  been  in  use,  the  General  Sessions  room  on  the  occasions  when  the  City  Hall  and  the  court- 
was  fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  Court  of  Common  house  were  partially  destroyed.  There  have  also 
Pleas,  while  the  old  Common  Pleas  court-room,  in  been  serious  tires  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  north 
Sixth  Street  below  Chestnut,  was  given  up  entirely  to  side  of  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  but 
the  Quarter  Sessions.  In  1875,  principally  through  good  fortune  preserved  that  old  building.  Its  nar- 
the  exertions  of  Francis  M.  Etting,  Councils  resolved  rowest  escape  was  March  24,  1824,  when  the  Mayor's 
to  appropriate  the  west  room  as  a  national  museum  court-room  was  entered  by  three  incendiaries,  Dennis 
and  place  of  deposit  for  relics  connected  with  the  his-  McCarthy,  Thomas  Cole,  and  John  Carr.  They  piled 
tory  of  the  Province  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  chairs,  books,  and  combustibles  in  thesoutheast  corner, 
of  the  United  States.  Eventually  the  whole  building  set  fire  to  them,  and  escaped  through  the  window, 
may  come  to  wine  such  use  as  a  proper  sequence  of  its  The  flames  were  soon  discovered,  and  were  extin- 
evacuation  and  the  use  of  the  City  Hall  at  Broad  and  guished  before  they  had  gained  much  headway.  One 
Market  Streets  by  Councils.  of  the  intentions  of  the  incendiaries  was  the  murder 
After  Peale's  Museum  was  removed  from  the  State-  of  Mayor  Wharton,  in  whose  court  they  had  been 
House  the  United  States  government  rented  the  sec-  previously  convicted  on  a  criminal  charge.  For  the 
ond  story  for  judicial  purposes.  The  long  room  was  second  crime  they  were  arrested,  and  the  prosecuting 
obliterated,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  second  attorney,  ThomHB  M.  Pettit,  presented  an  indictment 
floor  was  thrown  into  one  room  for  the  use  of  the  against  them  for  conspiracy  to  burn  the  State-House 
United  States  Circuit  and  District  Court.  Thcjudge's  and  to  burn  the  dwelling  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
bench  was  placed  in  front  of  an  alcove,  upon  the  wall  and  also  for  conspiracy  to  kill  the  mayor.  They  were 
of  which  was  erected  an  elegant  marble  tablet,  pre-  convicted  on  all  the  counts,  and  were  sentenced  to 
pared  by  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  Justice  twelve  years'  imprisonment  each. 
Bush  rod  Washington.  A  canopy,  supported  by  Co-  In  1749  measures  were  taken  to  erect  the  tower  on 
rinthian  pillars,  arose  from  the  bench  and  projected  the  south  side  of  the  main  hall.  The  superinten- 
out  into  the  room.   The  United  States  district  attor-  dents  were  ordered  to  proceed  as  soon  as  they  conven- 
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iently  might,  and  the  tower  wan  to  contain  "  the  stair- 
case with  a  suitable  place  therein  for  hanging  a  bell." 
At  the  sessions  of  1750-51,  the  House  passed  a  reso- 
lution directing  "  that  the  superintendents  provide  a 
bell  of  such  weight  and  dimensions  ax  they  shall  think 
suitable."  Isaac  Norris,  Thomas  Leech,  and  Edward 
Warner  accordingly,  a  few  months  afterward,  prepared 
the  following  letter,  which  is  interesting  in  showing 
the  commencement  of  proceedings  which  resulted  in 
the  casting  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  "the 
liberty  bell  :" 


>  To  llotwt  Caariw,  of  Lmbm,  So,.  1, 1781. 

Fkik-xd,— Tbe  AMtunbly  bating  ordered  u*  (the  super- 
of  the  Slate-Hounej  to  procure  ft  bell  from  England,  tu  be 
i  fur  their  uee,  we  take  the  liberty  to  apply  ourselves  t<>  thee 
to  get  ns  a  good  bell  of  about  two  thousand  |wunda  weight,  the  cust  of 
which  we  presume  may  amount  to  about  one  hundred  pounds  •terling, 
or  perhaps  with  the  charges,  etc. 

"  We  hope  and  rely  on  tliy  rare  and  aaaltlance  in  thla  affair,  and  tliat 
thou  wilt  procure  and  forward  It  by  the  first  opportunity,  a*  our  work- 
men Inform  ua  It  will  be  loss  trouble  to  bang  the  bell  before  their  araf- 
folda  are  murk  from  the  building  where  we  lutend  to  place  It,  which 
will  not  be  done  until  the  end  nf  next  nmmrr  or  l*ginning  nf  the  fall. 
Let  the  bell  be  cast  by  the  beat  workmen,  and  examine  carefully  before 
It  U  shipped  with  the  following  wordi,  well  thsped.  In  large  latter* 
around  It,  vli, : 

" '  l\y  onl-r  or  the  Aaaembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsy.  for  the  Stiite- 
Ilnuae  In  the  city  of  Phlla.,  1T52.' 
"And  uuderueeth,- 

•"  Proclaim  Liberty  through  all  the  land  unto  all  the  Inhabitant* 
thereof- Lev  It,  xiv.  10. 
■  As  we  hare  experienced  thy  resdynea*  to  serve  thla  Province  on  all 
i  it  may  be  our  excuse  for  thla  additional  trouble  from 


"IltUAC  NoHHIS, 

"Thomas  I.ircii. 
"EUWABD  W.ikii." 

The  bell  was  brought  by  Capt.  Budden,  and  was 
put  on  shore  about  the  end  of  August.  It  was  sup-  j 
posed  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  hut  when  hung  up 
and  being  tried  for  the  sound  "  it  was  cracked  by  a 
stroke  of  the  clapper,  without  any  other  violence." 
Very  much  disappointed,  the  superintendents  deter- 
mined to  ship  the  bell  back  to  England  to  be  recast 
But  Capt.  Budden  had  a  large  cargo,  and  had  no 

room  for  the  bell.    In  this  emergency,  Pass,  a 

native  of  the  Isle  of  Malta,  and  Stow,  a  son  of  Charles 
Stow,  undertook  to  recast  the  bell  from  the  old  ma- 
terial. The  mould  was  opened  March  10,  1753,  and 
one  of  the  trustees,  writing  to  Europe,  said,  "The 
mould  was  finished  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and 
the  letters,  I  am  told,  are  hetter  than  the  old  ones. 
When  we  broke  up  the  old  metal  our  judges  here 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  too  high  and  brittle,  and 
out  several  little  bells  out  of  it  to  try  the  sound  anil 
strength,  and  fixed  upon  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  copper  to  one  pound  of  the  old  bell,  and  in 
this  proportion  we  now  have  it."  But  it  turned  out 
that  the  sound  was  not  satisfactory.  There  was  too 
much  copper  in  the  bell,  and  Pass  and  Stow  made 
another  trial.  The  third  bell  was  considered  satisfac- 
tory, but  Isaac  Norris  did  not  like  it,  as  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  some  months  afterward,  and  even  then 


made  some  mention  of  a  determination  to  have  an- 
other bell  cast  in  England. 

The  following  notice  shows  that  the  third  hell  was 
put  in  place: 

"June  7th,  1753. — Last  week  was  raised  and  fixed 
in  the  State-House  steeple  the  new  great  bell  cast 
here  by  Pass  and  Stow,  weighing  2080  pounds,  with 
this  motto:  '  Proclaim  Liberty  to  all  the  land  and  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.' '" 

The  original  bell  wax  east  at  Whitechapel,  prob- 
ably hy  Lister.  It  coxt  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
poundx.  Puxx  and  Stow,  for  recasting  it,  received,  in 
SeptenilM-r.  1753,  £60  13*.  W.  They  had  the  benefit 
of  the  old  materia],  and  added  but  little.  On  the  8th 
of  July,  1776,  it  ix  probahle  that  this  bell  was  rung,  as 
the  public  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
t«K»k  place  in  the  8tate-Houxe  yard  on  that  day,  and 
there  were  general  rejoicings.  This  has  been  gener- 
ally uKxumed  its  an  event  that  ought  to  have  happened 
to  make  the  inscription  on  the  hell  prophetic.  John 
Adams,  in  writing  to  Samuel  Chaxe  on  July  9th,  said, 
"The  bcllx  rang  all  day  and  almost  all  night."  On 
the  15th  of  September,  1778,  by  order  of  the  Executive 
Council,  the  Ik>I1x  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's, 
ax  well  ax  the  State-House,  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
down  and  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  action 
wax  taken,  it  ix  said,  l>ecauxe  at  that  time  the  bcllx  in 
a  captured  town  belonged  to  the  conquering  troops, 
and  were  available  ox  spoil  of  war  for  the  casting  of 
cannon.  These  helix,  eleven  in  all,  were  removed  to 
Allentown,  Pa.,  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  streets 
of  which  the  wagon  bearing  the  State-House  bell  broke 
down,  and  had  to  he  unloaded.  After  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  British  army  they  were  brought  back, 
and  the  State-House  bell  was  placed  in  its  old  position 
in  the  latter  part  of  1778. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tower  of  the  State-House 
were  thirty-four  by  thirty-two  feet.  The  stairways 
to  the  upper  stories  found  spacious  accommodation 
there.  The  trustees  for  building  the  8tate-Hoose 
were  not  instructed  further  than  to  erect  a  tower,  but 
they  took  the  responsibility  of  adding  to  it  a  steeple. 
This  was  rendered  the  more  easy  by  a  direction  that  a 


l  The  following  Mil.  cortoua  In  its  particulars,  gives  aa  i 
eoat  of"  raising"  the  first  bell.  Whether  there  warn 
ths  second  bell  was  put  up  la  not  known : 

"  Phila,  April  IT.  1753. 

•'Tux  Paovn.cs. 

"To  Roman  Woout,  dtbtor,  for  suodri 
bell-frame  and  putting  up  the  bell: 

£  «. 

a  peck  potatoes..   n  2 

Hlb.  be*r««d  .   O  4 

4  gammons.  38  lb.,  fa  W.   II  19 

r,  salt,  butter-   0  2 

  0  0 


lu.lard,  pepper, 
A  cheese.  13  II.,  at  M. 


Beef,  30  lb.,  (a,  itt   0  10 

A  peck  potatoes.   0  X 

,Vxi  limes.....,,..*................... .......... ..  o  14 

t  gallons  of  rum  of  John  Jones.   0  14 

36  loaves  of  bread  of  Lacey  ye  baker..  0  9 

Conking  and  wood   0  » 

Earthen  ware  and  candles  of  Dncbee.  0  3 

A  barrel  of  beer  of  Anthony  Morris   0  10 


£  *.  A 
1    C  6 


0  19  1 

1  8  0 

0  11  • 


8  IS  10 
ID.  WOOIXT." 
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room  should  be  added  to  the  tower  for  use  of 
committees  and  "  for  our  books." 

The  steeple  was  raised  Nov.  4,  1741,  when  there 
was  a  great  feast,  to  which,  from  the  considerable 
quantity  of  provisions,  punch,  and  beer  consumed, 
there  must  have  been  a  large  accession  of  participants 
beyond  the  carpenters  and  bricklayer*,  as  the  follow- 
ing bill,  well  preserved,  will  show : 

"Not.  4,  1741. 


Tor 


95  luaree  of  bread  .... 
«l*4lt>.  bacon  «t  74..... 
»**.*<,  baefat.V^. 
rn|Aio««ftii<l  eref  nt ... 
i  lime*  al  U. 


1 1  i  t*rrrl  of  Iwr  at  1  n*  

441b.  motion  al  W^L.^ 





Turnip*.  -  

Prpl*r  and  moatard 


2  Jue»  aud  Candle*  Pipe*  ai 
Bolter  9*.  *.(..  Turkey  4...  4 

^  of  a  hundrrd  of  Soar  

Two  former  hooking*  al  getting  on  two 


and  Tol«cro  

pair  fowl*  9*  


1 

1  4. 

II 

19  nu 

i 

14  195 

2 

B    1  4 

,, 

7  11 

1 

12  u 

1 

7  u 

n 

12  8 

0 

11  0 

0 

5  0 

i  e 

0 

1  6 

Li 

6  0 

1 

2  » 

n 

a  e 

3 

0  0 

14 

12  »r 

and 


As  early  as  1774  the  wood-work  of  the  steeple  was 
found  to  be  decaying,  and  the  superintendents  were 
instructed  to  take  it  down,  ami  to  have  the  brick- 
work of  the  tower  covered,  in  order  to  save  it  from 
damage  by  the  weather;  but  all  this  was  not  effected 
until  1781,  when  a  low  hip-roof  was  made  to  cover 
the  tower,  and  carried  in  its  centre  a  slim-pointed 
■pire.  The  bell  was  lowered  into  the  tower,  and,  al- 
though occasionally  heard,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  retired  emeritus,  as  it  ceased  to  do  active  duty. 
A  new  bell,  which  sounded  the  hours  by  the  clock, 
and  rang  for  fires,  was  placed  uj>on  the  roof  under  an 
open  wooden  belfry.  It  was  not  until  1828  that  any 
attention  was  given  to  the  restoration  of  the  steeple. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  City  Councils  to  have 
"  the  turret  in  the  rear  of  the  State- House  surveyed, 
and,  if  found  adapted  to  the  purpose,  to  procure  a 
plan  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  it  up  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  place  a  clock  and  bell  therein,  to 
be  called  the  city  clock,  from  which  the  time  of  the 
whole  city  can  be  regulated."  William  Strickland, 
Daniel  Groves,  John  O'Neill,  and  John  Struthers, 
architects  and  builder*,  presented  their  plans  and  es- 
timates on  the  14th  of  February,  1828.  They  found 
that  the  foundation-walls  of  the  tower  were  very 
strong,  being  three  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  eighteen 
thick  at  the  top,  sixty-nine  feet  above  the  ground. 
They  were  in  such  good  condition  that  two  stories 
more  in  brick  might  be  added  with  perfect  safety. 
Strickland  drew  the  plan,  and  endeavored  to  make 
the  steeple  as  much  like  the  old  one  as  possible. 
The  great  difference  was  that  it  was  a  story  higher. 
The  old  steeple  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  to 
the  top  of  the  spire,  and  the  new  steeple  was  one  buu- 
dred  and  sixty  feet  high.  In  March,  1828,  after  con- 
siderable debate  in  Councils,  during  which  it  was 


alleged  by  some  members  that  the  new  steeple  would 
Ik-  entirely  unlike  the  old,  an  appropriation  of  twelve 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  was  made  for  a  new 
steeple,  bell,  and  clock,  but  not  without  a  very  sharp 
debate.  Councilman  Troth  reminded  his  fcllow- 
mcml>crs  that  their  character  was  at  stake  as  men  of 
taste  and  admirers  of  antiquity,  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  not  proceed  hastily.  Mr.  Lowlier  said 
that  "so  far  from  being  an  ornament  to  the  city,  the 
steeple  would  be  a  deformity  ;  so  far  from  m  ailing  to 
mind  the  venerable  pile  that  stood  on  tliat  s|s>t,  it 
would  efface  the  remembrance  of  it  altogether.  It  is 
not  the  ancient  design.  I  would  rejoice  to  see  that 
building  restored  to  its  ancient  state,— to  the  precise 
state  in  which  it  was  when  the  glorious  event  to 
which  it  owes  its  celebrity  was  consummated.  But  no 
man  will  be  able  to  look  at  that  building  with  its  new 
steeple  and  be  able  to  persuade  himself  that  it  repre- 
sents the  ancient  State-House.  ...  If  the  original 
features  of  the  building  cannot  be  preserved,  I  would 
much  rather  the  whole  were  demolished,  that  we  might 
by  some  handsome  monument  point  out  thc*y»/  where 
the  glorious  declaration  of  our  national  independence 
was  agreed  upon." 

The  result  was  that  Strickland  was  compelled  to 
modify  his  plan,  and  he  did  so  by  simply  substituting 
wood  for  brick.  The  two  upper  stories  were  con- 
structed of  wood.  The  first  above  the  brick  of  the 
tower,  was  what  might  be  called  a  dumb-story,  and 
attracted  no  attention  by  any  inward  or  outward  orna- 
ment. The  next  story  was  the  clock-room,  and  above 
that  was  the  turret,  the  open  arches  of  which  were  set 
upon  a  base  sufficiently  high  to  give  access  to  a  small 
gallery  with  balustrades  on  all  sides.  A  sight  of  the 
city  from  this  gallery  of  the  State-House  steeple  was 
one  of  the  town  wonders  for  nearly  half  a  century 
after  the  steeple  was  finished,  not  only  to  citizens  but 
to  strangers.  The  latter,  after  they  had  seen  the  Fair- 
mount  Water-Works  and  climbed  the  Stale-House 
steeple,  insj>ected  the  method  of  coinage  in  the  Mint 
and  visited  the  navy-yard,  might  be  allowed  to  go  home 
and  boast  that  they  had  thoroughly  seen  Philadelphia. 
Strickland's  plan,  thus  modified  by  wood  instead  of 
brick,  w  as  so  nearly  a  reproduction  of  the  old  steeple, 
the  tower-windows  being  omitted,  that  it  may  be  sub- 
stantially declared  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  original  de- 
sign. 

John  Wilbank  was  awarded  the  contract  for  fur- 
nishing the  new  bell,  the  weight  to  be  forty-two  hun- 
dred jjounds.  The  calculations  for  the  tasting  were 
made  as  scientifically  as  possible,  and  were  very  close, 
the  bell  exceeding  the  expected  weight  only  seventy- 
five  |Miunds.  The  contract  was  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
five  cents  jht  pound,  and  at  the  weight  which  was 
ascertained  when  cast,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  the  cost  was  $1923.75.' 

I  Tha  following  were  Ilia  dimen«lon*  of  the  flnt  naw  Stale-Houae  ball 
bjr  Mr.  Wilbank  In  182*:  Height,  Including  crown,  At*  feat  i 
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There  seemed  to  bo  si  fatality  about  the  State-House 
bells.  It  took  three  castings  in  1752-58  to  get  a  per- 
fect bell,  and  it  required  just  as  many  in  1828.  Mr. 
Wilbank's  first  casting  was  unsatisfactory  in  tone ; 
it  wan  broken  up  and  recast  in  different  proportions. 
That  bell  was  cracked  almost  as  soon  as  put  in  use. 
A  third  bell  was  cast,  the  fine,  deep  tones  of  which 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  every  citizen  for  over  half 
a  century.  In  1876,  Henry  Seybert,  a  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  anxious  to  do  honor  to  the  Centennial 
year,  offered  to  present  to  the  city  a  new  bell  and 
clock  for  the  State-House  steeple,  much  more  grand 
in  proportions.  The  new  bell  weighed  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  when  placed  in  the  steeple  the  tone 
was  so  low  and  could  be  heard  such  a  short  distance 
that  it  was  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Meneely  & 
Kimberly,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  were  the  bell-founders.  It 
was  sent  back  to  them  to  be  recast.  Like  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  State-House  steeple,  it  also  required 
three  trials  to  produce  a  perfect  bell.  The  second 
casting  was  so  unsatisfactory  it  was  broken  up,  ami 
the  third  bell  was  cast  and  brought  to  the  city  and 
put  in  place.  It  has  never  been  as  resonant  as  the 
bell  of  1828,  but  after  the  third  trial  the  bell  of  1876 
was  accepted,  and  has  since  done  duty  in  the  tower.1 

The  history  of  the  "  Liberty  Bell"  requires  further 
mention.  After  the  alterations  made  in  1828,  it  re- 
mained in  the  upj>er  story  of  the  brick  tower  upon 
the  heavy  frame-work  which  had  sustained  it.  It  l>e- 
canie  a  venerated  object,  and  it  was  tacitly  determined 
that  it  should  only  be  rung  on  special  occasions  of  re- 
joicing, or  to  commemorate  some  event  of  public  im- 
portance. It  was  tolled  in  1828  utsm  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  by 
act  of  the  British  Parliament.  Its  sharp  tones  were 
heard  Feb.  22,  1832,  when  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Washington  was  celebrated.  It 
might  have  been  used  on  other  occasions,  but  an  end 
was  put  to  its  usefulness  for  sound  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  8.  1835.  While  being  tolled  in  memory 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  had  died  in  the  city 
two  days  before,  and  whose  remains  were  then  Wing 
conveyed  to  the  wharf  to  be  sent  to  Virginia,  a  large 
crack  was  developed  in  the  l>ell,  starting  from  the 
centre  of  the  rim  and  inclining  in  a  right-hand  direc- 
tion toward  the  crown.    This  break  was  at  first  only 


part,  four  and  ■  half  Incliee;  thinnest  part,  one  and  a  half  luuhra. 

i  a  clapper  to  the  1*11,  whkh  was  not  used.  For  founding  Ilia 
r  It  was  ilruck  by  a  hammer  by  tbe  action  or  i 
I  of  aUrin  In  tin*  of  Are  than  was  iuio 
po.ite  aide  of  the  bell.  A  rope  from  the  end  of  thli  li«mm»r  led  to  tbe 
story  surrounded  by  the  open  gallery,  which  was  Immediately  below  (lie 
opeu  cupola,  and  here  the  w  atchman  or  Janitor  of  Ihe  Slate-House  and 
of  tbe  steeple  (truck  the  bell  fur  fire-alarm  For  many  years  tlila  duty 
was  eieruted  by  a  man  well  known  in  hi*  tiin<>  to  ern-y  fireman  and 
almost  to  every  citizen,  young  or  old,  by  name,  If  uot  by  sight.  Tommy 
Downing  was  a  town  character. 

1  The  old  State- House  brll  of  182*  was  removed  lo  (iermsntown,  anil 
placed  In  the  town  ball,  together  with  tbe  old  clock.  Occasionally  tbe 
cltltrn  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  who  happens  to  be  in  Gennantown 
leetaiUed  by  Its. 


eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  but  when  the  boll 
rung  on  Feb.  22,  1843,  it  was  so  much  increased  that 
never  again  could  the  sound  of  the  famous  old  instru- 
ment be  heard  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  few  feet. 
Thenceforth  it  l>ecamc  a  silent  memento  of  the  historic 
past. 

After  the  original  steeple  and  bell  had  been  decided 
upon,  a  clock  was  ordered  by  resolution  of  March  11, 
1752.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  "  strike  on  the 
bell  in  the  tower,"  and  that  there  should  be  "a  suit- 
able dial-plate  to  show  the  hours  and  minutes."  Peter 
Stretch,  of  Philadelphia,  a  watch-  ami  clock-maker, 
was  employed  to  make  this  machine.  Isaac  Norris,  in 
a  letter  written  a  year  afterward  (March  10,  1753), 
said,  "  They  expect  it  will  prove  better  than  any  they 
would  send  us  from  England,  where,  when  once  they 
had  it  put  out  of  their  hands,  they  have  done  with  it ; 
but  here  the  workman  would  be  made  very  uneasy  if 
he  did  not  exercise  his  utmost  skill,  and  we  do  not 
stint  him  in  the  price  of  his  labor."  Six  years  after- 
ward Peter  Stretch  was  paid  for  making  the  clock  and 
taking  charge  of  it  for  six  years,  £494  5*\  5W.  The 
dials  of  this  clock  were  fixed  in  round  windows  in  the 
east  and  west  gables  of  the  State-House  building.  The 
clock  movements  were  immediately  under  the  roof 
near  the  centre.  Motion  was  communicated  to  the 
hands  by  roils  connected  with  the  machinery.  The 
pendulum  extended  through  the  floor  to  a  lower  story, 
and  the  weights  were  concealed  in  wooden  boxes  in 
the  tower.  In  deference  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
when  tall  clocks  were  found  in  the  ls>t  houses,  the 
dials  were  cased  in  a  stone  imitation  of  an  eight-day 
clock.  Stretch  took  care  of  the  clock  until  1762,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  Dutfiehl.  who  was  a  watch- 
and  clock-maker.  In  March,  1775,  David  Ritten- 
house,theastronomer,*ueceeded,  iifsm  his  own  petition 
to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  stated  that  Duffield  no 
longer  desired  the  position,  and  that  as  he  (Ritten- 
houso)  "  has  charge  of  the  time-piece  belonging  to  the 
Philosophical  Society,  which  is  kept  in  theoliservatory 
iu  the  State-House  Square,  with  the  astronomical  in- 
struments for  adjusting  it,  he  conceives  it  would  not 
be  too  inconvenient  for  him  to  take  charge  also  of  the 
said  public  clock." 

The  construction  of  the  new  steeple,  in  1828,  led  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  clock.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  instrument  which  Peter  Stretch  had  constructed 
had  become  unreliable.  In  the  debate  on  the  subject, 
in  1828,  the  testimonials  as  to  the  character  of  the 
State-House  clock  were  not  flattering.  Mr.  Lukens 
was  at  that  time  the  clock-keeper.  Tilghman  said  of 
him,  "  He  is  a  very  good  keeper,  but  has  had  the  care 
of  a  very  bad  clock.  .  .  If  there  is  anything  pro- 
verbial, it  is  the  badness  of  the  clock  at  the  State- 
House.  It  is  an  excusing,  not  a  regulating,  clock. 
It  is  a  clock  which  affords  no  rule  to  go  by,  but  a 
rule  not  to  go  by,  for  everybody  knows  it  can  never  go 
right."  Mr.  Lukens  made  the  new  clock,  at  a  cost  of 
two  thousand  dollars.    This  proved  to  be  a  clock  to 
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go  by,  and  for  many  years*  it  was  the  standard  for  eity 
time.  Four  clock- faces*  were  fitted  in  the  steeple,  and 
these  were  made  of  ground  glass,  which  wiw  then  con- 
sidered a  great  novelty.  What  wan  yet  more  surprising 
was  the  fact,  demonstrated  as  soon  as  gas  came  to  Ir> 
burned,  that  hy  strong  lights  in  the  dock -room,  the 
dial-plates  could  be  illuminated  at  night,  and  seen 
from  a  great  distance.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  l>e 
possible  with  the  old  clock,  and  the  new  arrangement 
was  so  unusual  that  traveler**  frequently  sixike  of  it 
with  admiration.  The  pendulum  of  this  clock  ex- 
tended dowu  into  the  tower,  where  it  was  projxrly 
encased  to  prevent  its  being  meddled  with.  The  dock- 
weights  ran  down  wooden  trough*,  which  were  placed 
against  the  east  wall  of  the  tower  to  the  first  floor. 
The  old  clock  and  bell  were,  by  resolution  of  Councils, 
sold  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  clock  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
Ml  for  four  hundred  dollars*.  Both  were  destroyed  by 
the  burning  of  the  building,  in  May,  1844,  during  the 
riots  in  which  Roman  Catholic  Churches  suffered  so 
severely. 

In  1830  the  committee  on  State-House  steeple  made 
report  of  the  cost,  as  follows : 


For  rebuilding  tb»  •Im>|>1c  

Paid  fur  Ilia  b*ll  

P»id  for  the  i 


«12,37« 

•2,157 
2.1 175 


Credit  recited  from  R*t.  MlehMl  Hurler,  of  81. 
Auguftine  Church  

Ill  1875.  when  Henry  Seybert  offered  to  supply  the 
eity  with  a  new  Ik-11,  he  also  expressed  a  desire  to 
furnish  a  better  cloc  k  than  that  which  was  in  use. 
There  was  not  much  complaint  altout  the  old  dock, 
but  the  offer  l>eing  generous,  it  could  not  very  well  be 
sejjaruted  by  accepting  the  lu'll  and  refusing  the  clock. 
Mr.  Seyl>ert's  proposition  was  therefore  accepted,  and 
the  new  clock  was  constructed  by  the  Scth  Thomas 
Clock  Coui|»any  of  Thomaston,  Conn. 

The  ground  on  Chestnut  Street  east  and  west  of  the 
square  offices  or  building*  remained  vacant  for  some 
year*.  Before  the  Revolution,  it  is  supposed,  al- 
though even  as  to  that  there  is  no  positive  clue,  two 
barn-like  frame  structures  were  erected  at  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets,  and  joined  the  east  and  west  walls 
of  the  square  office  buildings  by  a  right-angled  at- 
tachment, so  that  each  shed  was  in  the  shape  of  an 
L.  It  is  said  that  these  structures  were  originally  put 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  Indian  delegations  when 
they  came  to  the  city.  During  the  Revolution  the 
sheds  were  used  for  storage  puriMwa*,  and  it  has  even 
been  claimed  that  munitions  of  war  were  put  there  for 
safety.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
the  new  court-house  and  City  Hall  at  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Street*  were  erected,  the  wooden  buildings  were  torn 
down. 

In  1741  the  Assembly  ordered  that  the  grounds 
apportioned  to  the  State-House  be  inclosed  with  a 
wooden  fence.  The  brick  wall  was  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  and  some  protection  was  needed  before  win- 


dows could  safely  be  placed  in  the  structure.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  decoration  of  the  grounds  until 
1785,  when  George  Morgan,  a  Pennsylvanian,  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  one  hundred 
elm-trees,  to  Ik-  planted  in  the  State-House  Square. 
This  gift  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Sam- 
uel Vaughan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same 
time  a  brick  wall,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  was 
built  around  the  inclosure.  There  was  a  grand  en- 
trance by  a  central  gate  on  Walnut  Street,  due  south 
of  the  State-House  tower.  This  portal  rose  fifteen  or 
eighteen  feet,  and  far  above  the  coping  of  the  wall. 
It  was  decorated  with  a  pediment,  cornice,  entablature, 
and  pilasters,  beneath  which  an  arched  semicircle  in 
wood,  and  paneled,  permitted  the  narrow,  paneled, 
wooden  gates  to  open.  After  this  improvement  and 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  the  grounds.  Walks  were  laid  out,  grass 
was  cultivated,  and  seats  for  rest  in  the  shade  were 
placed  in  various  portions  of  the  ground.  The  State- 
House  yard  was  really  the  first  approach  to  a  little 
park  or  square  which  the  city  possesaexl,  for  although 
squares  in  four  parts  of  the  city  were  dedicated  to 
public  use  by  Penti  in  laying  it  out.  they  were  under 
no  improvement.  The  place  became  a  famous  resort, 
and  the  town  poets  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  its  rural 
Ivcautics,  which  were  duly  published  in  the  news- 
paj>ers.  In  1811.  when  the  improvements  were  made 
by  demolishing  the  square  offices,  houses,  and  building 
the  office  wings  of  the  State-House  adjoining  the  main 
edifice,  the  removal  of  the  great  brick  walls  was  au- 
thorize*!. In  their  place  was  erected  a  low  brick  wall, 
aliout  three  feet  high,  which  was  coped  with  marble,  and 
a  railing  of  plain  iron  palisades,  between  stamlanls, 
which  resembled  three  oblong  rings  on  top  of  each 
other  and  finished  off  with  a  spear-point,  was  placed 
around  the  square,  which  thus  appeared  open  and  more 
attractive  than  ever  from  the  surrounding  streets.  A 
gate  of  somewhat  imposing  proportions  was  fixed  on 
the  south,  and  there  were  small  gates  on  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets,  about  half-way  between  Walnut  am! 
Chestnut.  The  length  of  the  railing  on  Sixth  Street, 
exclusive  of  the  gate-ways,  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety -seven  feet;  on  Fifth  Street  it  was  shorter,  by 
reason  of  the  Philosophical  Hall  building  taking  up 
ground  not  occupied  on  the  west  side.  Here  the 
length,  exclusive  of  the  gate-way,  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet  nine  inches;  and  on  the  south 
side,  exclusive  of  the  gate-way.  it  was  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  four  inches.  The  cost  of  remov- 
ing the  walls  and  replacing  the  improvements  was  six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  eighteen 
cents.  The  southern  gate-way  was  in  time  enhanced 
by  a  design  which  made  the  jamb*  of  heavy  marble, 
U|sin  which  were  fastened  the  Roman  fasces  and  spear. 

About  1876  another  improvement  was  made  in  the 
yard  by  removing  the  wall  and  rails.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  being  some  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
adjoiuing  streets,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  throwing 
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it  open,  and  yet  practically  securing  it  from  thought- 
lew*  trespass.  A  low  wall  of  granite,  with  an  orna- 
mental coping;  of  marble,  wan  placed  around  the  emit**, 
and  broad  and  easy  steps  were  constructed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Walnut  Street  front,  and  at  the  cor- 
ners on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street*.  Wide  flap  walks 
were  cut  through  the  ground*  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion from  street  to  street,  which  would  facilitate  the 
enjoyment  of  the  proverbial  American  pleasure, — "the 
ahort  cut."  The  trees  were  thinned  out  in  order  to 
admit  the  sunlight,  as  they  had  previously  been  so 
thick  as  to  make  the  square  seem  dark  and  gloomy. 

In  1768  the  American  Philosophical  8ociety  peti- 
tioned the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  assistance  to 
enable  the  members  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
across  the  sun,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  June 
8.  1769.  The  proposition  was  treated  with  liberality. 
One  hundred  pounds  were  granted  to  enable  the 
society  to  procure  a  reflecting  telescope  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  focus  and  a  micrometer  of  Dolland's 
make,  which  had  to  be  procured  from  England.  They 
were  purchased  there  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The  society 
erected  a  wooden  building  us  an  observatory  in  the 
State-House  yard,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  not 
known.  It  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed near  the  centre  parallel  of  the  ground,  and 
west  of  the  main  walk  which  runs  southward.  It 
might  have  Iteen  on  a  line  with  Little  George  8treet  ] 
|now  called  Sansom],and  about  halfway  between  Sixth  1 
Street  and  the  main  walk.  John  Adams  alluded  to  it 
in  his  writings  as  "an  awful  platform."  Mr.  Etting 
says,  "  The  foundations  were  discovered  when  recently 
perfecting  the  sewerage  of  the  square.  It  appears  to 
have  been  of  circular  shape,  and  was  erected  about 
forty  feet  due  west  from  the  rear  door  of  the  present 
Philosophical  Hall  and  about  the  same  distance  south 
of  the  present  eastern  wing."  Watson's  "Annals," 
however,  states  that  it  "  was  about  twenty  feet  high, 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square,  and  was  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  south  of  the  State-House,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  west  of  the  main  walk." 

The  transit  was  observed  in  this  building  by  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  Joseph  Shippen,  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson, 
Thomas  Prior,  Charles  Thomson,  and  James  Pearson. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  David  Rittenhouse, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  John  Sellers,  and  John  Lukens 
noticed  the  phenomena  at  Norriton,  and  Owen  Biddlc 
at  Hcnlopcn  light-house.  How  long  that  building  re- 
mained is  not  known.  It  was  there  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  first  read  to  the  people  by  the  recommendation  of  | 
Congress  and  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  resolved  that  the  sheriff  (Wil- 
liam Dewees)  should  do  this,  but  for  some  reasons  he 
did  not.  John  Nixon,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  read  the  instrument.  Then,  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Inspection,  the  king's  arms  were  taken 


down  from  the  court-room  in  the  SUite-Housc,  and 
publicly  burned  by  nine  associators  appointed  for  that 


purpose.  According  to  a  tradition  little  known,  the 
place  of  the  burning  was  at  Front  and  High  Street*, 
immediately  opposite  the  London  Coffee-House. 

The  only  invasion  upon  the  State-House  van!  that 
was  not  of  a  public  diameter  was  by  a  grant  made  in 
1785  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  which  was  done  in  a  season 
of  liberality  among  the  members.  The  lot  granted,  as 
described  in  the  act  of  Assembly,  was  on  the  west  side 
of  Fifth  Street,  beginning  ninety-six  feet  south  from 
Chestnut  Street,  extending  along  Fifth  8treet  seventy 
feet,  and  westward  fifty  feet.  The  society  took  (>os- 
session  of  this  building  about  1787-88. 

The  State-House  yard  was  for  a  long  time  the 
favorite  place  of  assembling  of  town-meetings,  and 
for  great  public  demonstrations  which  could  be  made 
in  the  open  air.  Here,  on  Oct.  5,  1765,  was  held  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  express  their  indignation  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  the  use  of 
"the  detested  stain  (is,"  just  brought  into  the  port  in 
the  ship  "  Royal  Charlotte,"  under  convoy  of  the 
sloop-of-war  "  Sardoine."  Here,  also,  in  August,  1768, 
there  was  a  meeting  to  protest  against  the  act  of  Par- 
liament to  levy  duties  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  odors, 
lead,  and  tea  imported  into  America.  A  meeting  on 
the  18th  of  Octolier,  1773,  spiritedly  protested  against 
the  unloading  of  tea  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  on  the  27th  of  December,  a  public  meeting 
in  the  State-House  yard  resolved  that  the  tea-ship 
"  Polly,"  Capt.  Ayres,  which  had  lieen  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, should  return  immediately  with  her  whole 
cargo,  ami  that  none  of  it  should  lie  landed.  There 
was  an  impromptu  town-meeting  in  the  State-House 
yard  on  the  25th  of  April.  1775.  the  day  after  the 
news  was  received  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  on  the  19th.  A  single  resolution,  "  to  defend 
with  arms  their  property,  liberty,  and  lives  against  all 
attempts  to  deprive  them  of  them,"  was  the  short  and 
decisive  act  of  the  eight  thousand  citizens  who  had 
assembled  without  preconcert.  In  after-years  the 
square  was  the  chosen  scene  of  great  political  meet- 
ings which  were  held  by  Democrats,  Whigs,  Native 
Americans,  Republicans,  and  other  (lolitical  parties 
and  divisions  of  parties.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
young  volunteer  soldiers  enrolled  for  the  defense  of 
the  country  were  taught  the  march  and  the  drill  in 
the  yard.  The  most  notable  military  use  of  the  in- 
closure  occurred  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, when  the  recruiting  oflicers  of  various  Penn- 
sylvania regiments  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
ground,  showing  a  stretch  of  canvas  from  Walnut 
Street  to  the  rear  door  of  the  State-House,  while  under 
the  old  elms  the  inelosure  took  on  the  character  of  a 
camp,  with  groups  of  soldiers,  and  above  all  arose  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  fife  and  the  interminable  rattle  and 
In  nun  of  the  drums. 

Not  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Southern 
Rebellion  a  proposition  was  made  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  in  Independence  Square  to  ( 
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orate  the  Doclaratiun  of  Indc|>endcnce.  The  plan  was 
that  only  the  original  thirteen  ytah*  of  the  Union 
should  participate,  ami  that  they  should  eotiihine  in 
the  erection  of  the  monument.  The  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  approved  of  that  plan,  ami  invita- 
tion* were  issued  to  the  Governor*  of  "the  old  thir- 
teen" to  send  commissioners,  with  authority  to  agree 
upon  the  plan  of  a  monument,  and  to  take  measures 
for  it*  construction.  Alls/rt  O.  Waterman,  a  memher 
of  Common  Council  for  the  Eighth  Ward,  wax  the 
originator  of  thin  project,  and  lahored  faithfully  for 
ita  gnccesa.  The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
wax  appointed  to  take  place  in  Inde|>endence  Hall 
in  June,  1860.  In  anticipation  of  that  event,  City 
Councils,  on  June  4th,  passed  an  ordinance  declaring 


their  approhation.  The  times  were  critical,  the  coun- 
try was  rapidly  drifting  toward  civil  war,  and  when 
the  first  gun  wax  tired  at  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861, 
the  scheme  was  dropjH>d. 

The  front  of  the  State-House,  on  Chestnut  Street, 
must  have  presented  the  appearance  of  great  neglect 
Issforc  the  Revolution.  In  one  of  Birch's  views,  pub- 
lished  in  1800  and  afterward,  the  square  from  Sixth  to 
Fifth  Streets  appears  in  an  unattractive  character.  A 
hrick  pavement,  apparently  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
feet  in  width,  had  heen  laid  next  the  eurh.  Inside  of 
that,  up  to  the  walls,  the  original  earth  remained,  cov- 
ered, no  doubt)  with  grass  and  weeds  in  the  summer, 
hut  barren,  trodden  down,  ami  unpleasant  in  its  looks 
in  the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring.    A  soli- 
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that  the  commissioners  should  he  the  guests  of  the 
city,  and  that  the  trustees  nominated  by  the  Governor* 
of  the  States  "should  have  authority  to  enter  upon 
Independence  Square  ami  to  mark  out  the  spot  where 
the  monument  should  he  erected,  at  such  time  as  they 
may  deem  fit  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  same."  Ac- 
cordingly, commissioners  appointed  by  ten  States  met 
at  Independence  Hall  and  chose,  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  a  spacious  circular  plot  for  the  puqtosc.  Several 
plans  for  the  structure  were  submitted  to  them,  but 
they  wisely  concluded  to  defer  laying  the  corner-stone 
until  the  Htatcs  by  which  they  wen-  appointed  should 
ratify  their  proceedings  anil  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. Some  progress  was  made  in  that  direction, 
and  appropriations  were  made  by  some  of  the  North- 
ern States,  but  the  Southern  States  generally  withheld 


tary  pump  stood  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  curbstone,  on  the  western  portion  of  the  ground, 
ami  alartit  opposite  the  western  piazza,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  square  office  building.  East  of  the 
centre  doorway,  in  front  of  the  east  room,  alsmt  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  front  wall  of  the  building, 
itood  a  wooden  hexagonal  watch-box,  above  the  roof 
of  which  was  placed  an  oil-lamp.  There  was  another 
watch-box  at  the  east  end  of  the  pavement,  placed  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  the  window  in  the  City  Hall 
building,  which  is  now  (1884)  the  doorway  leading  to 
the  office  of  the  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph.  That 
which  is  now  considered  a  window,  south  of  the  pres- 
ent door,  was  then  the  door  of  entrance  on  the  west 
side  of  the  City  Hall  building.  It  may  l>e  as  well  to 
notice  that  at  this  time  there  were  clear  passages  from 
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Chestnut  Street  to  the  yard,  which  were  controlled  by 
gates.  One  was  lietwoen  the  City  Hall  at  Fifth  8treet, 
and  the  square  county  office  building  on  the  east  of  the 
State-House.  The  same  arrangement  was  made  on  tin* 
went,  between  the  court-house  building  and  the  offices. 
When  the  office  buildings  were  erected  these  passage- 
ways to  the  State-House  yard  were  closed  with  gates  of 
wood,  in  the  up|>er  part  of  the  frame-work  of  which 
iron  palisade  railings  were  arranged.  After  the  con- 
struction of  the  wing  office  buildings  the  space  in  front 
of  the  State-House  up  to  the  curbstone  was  paved  with 
brick.  The  pump,  which  stood  south  of  the  brick  path, 
was  removed  toasiluation  near  the  curbstone,  due  north 
of  the  old  site.  At  a  corresponding  distance  on  the 
east  side  of  the  State-House  another  well  was  dug  and 
a  pump  established.  The  State  House  pumj>s  were 
very  near,  if  not  exactly,  upon  the  sj>ot  where  foun- 
tains, surmounted  by  vases  and  intended  to  be  deco- 
ated  by  flowers  or  shrubbery,  were  afterward  placed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Fountain  Society.  Long  Mfter 
the  hydrant-water  from  the  Schuylkill  was  in  common 
use  in  the  city,  these  State- House  pumps  maintained 
their  reputation  for  their  supply  of  water,  which  was 
considered  pure  and  delightful,  and  much  preferable 
to  Fairmount  water.  More  than  that,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  always  cool,  and  in  the  summer- 
time, ere  ice-water  became  so  common  that  it  might 
be  had  everywhere,  there  was  a  great  run  of  hot  and 
perspiring  citizens  upon  the  State-House  pumps. 
Large  iron  ladles,  which  never  rusted  because  they 
were  in  constant  use.  were  fixed  by  chains  near  the 
nozzle.  On  warm  summer  days  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  persons  stopped  to  drink  at  those 
pumps,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  read  the  placard 
posted  upon  the  head  of  the  pump  by  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, which  kindly  cautioned  all  persons  against  the 
danger  of  drinking  cold  water  in  immoderate  quantity 
when  the  body  was  heated. 

The  State-House  pavement  was  a  wide  and  un- 
pleasant place  in  warm  weather  when  the  sun  was 
shining.  Fully  exposed,  and  reflecting  back  the  heat, 
it  Wits,  in  consequence  of  the  buildings  being  tar  back 
from  the  line  of  the  street,  less  attractive  than  sidewalk* 
across  which  neighltoring  houses  threw  a  shade  in 
some  jteriods  of  the  day.  No  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
troduce any  improvement  until  the  fall  of  1821,  when 
trees  were  planted  in  front  of  the  State-House,  extend- 
ing from  Fifth  to  Sixth  Street.  Poulson  said  in  refer- 
ence to  this  improvement,  "  It  will  be  a  salubrious  ex- 
change for  the  arid  bricks  that  have  been  broiling  our 
brains  there  for  fifty  years/'  The  trees  chosen  were 
ailanthus,  noted  for  quick  growth  and  thick  foliage. 
In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  front  of  the  State-House  in 
summer-time  was  as  umbrageous  as  a  forest.  After- 
ward these  trees  were  attacked  by  worms,  and  were 
ordered  to  be  cut  down.  The  axe  was  applied  at  some 
little  distance  alsjve  their  roots,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
grove,  once  the  glory  of  the  city,  the  favorite  place  in 
which  the  town  politicians  assembled  to  talk  about 


nominating  and  elections,  to  discuss  political  affairs— 
where  they  were  commonly  called  "  tree-toads" — pre- 
sented the  dismal  appearance  of  a  forest  in  which  the 
wood-chopjM'rs  had  been  entirely  too  busy.  The  public 
could  not  stand  that.  In  a  short  time  new  trees  (silver 
maples)  replaced  the  ailanthus,  the  idea  being  from 
exjK'rience  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
worms.  They  grew  finely,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
grove  in  front  of  the  State-House  was  restored  to  its 
original  beauty.  But  just  about  that  time  the  worms 
gave  proof  that  they  would  change  their  diet  upon 
necessity  rather  than  starve.  The  ailanthus  and  paj>er 
mulberry  having  been  almost  exterminated  as  a  side- 
walk tree  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  worms  accom- 
modated themselves  to  circumstances,  and  conde- 
scended to  devour  the  leaves  of  the  maples. 

In  time  the  English  sparrow  was  im",>orted,  and  he 
justified  the  expectations  founded  ujsm  his  change  of 
country  by  attacking  the  worm  vigorously.  In  the 
meanwhile  many  years  had  gone  by,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  trees  had  yielded  to  natural  decay. 
When  al«>ut  1876  it  was  determined  to  replace  the 
brick  footways  by  a  pavement  of  slate,  there  were  very 
few  of  the  old  trees  left.  It  was  not  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  By  covering  the  surface  with  the  stone 
and  making  no  provision  for  watering  the  roots,  the 
remaining  trees  gradually  died  off,  so  that  in  1884 
there  is  probably  no  survivor  of  this  most  beautiful 
grove  which  for  many  years  was  the  most  attractive 
place  on  Chestnut  Street. 

About  I860,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  no 
public  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  being  slow  in  its  collections, 
and  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  that  association  beinjj 
considered  as  its  own  property,  a  movement  was  started 
for  the  erection  of  a  Washington  monumeut  by  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia. 

A  "  Washington  Monument  Fund  Society"  was 
established  and  incorporated.  The  collections  at  first 
were  small,  but  they  were  carefully  invested  and  the 
income  applied,  together  with  new  contributions,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  fund  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  statue  and  its 
base.  City  Councils  gave  the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  Iude'>endenee  Hall  pavement,  op- 
posite the  main  door.  Here  on  the  5th  of  July,  1869, 
was  unveiled  the  statue  of  Washington  by  J.  A.  Bailly. 
sculptor,  which  has  since  been  familiar  to  every 
citizen.1 


out  of  a  single 
of  any 


I  This  figure  U  eight  feet  .ix  Inchca  high,  . 
block  of  Italian  marble,  remarkably  fr. 
kiod.  Washlugtou  U  represented  In  citixen's  drm,  the 
of  Iho  period.  The  position  Is  full  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  the  face  i» 
almost  a*  full  of  expression  as  the  renowned  picture  by  Stuart.  The 
right  hand  rests  upon  a  book,  supported  upon  a  pedestal,  and  the  left 
graeps  lightly  the  hilt  of  the  dress  aword  at  Uie  side  of  the  figure.  The 
bate  waa  modeled  and  cut  at  the  yard  of  William  Strainers,  and  la  com- 
posrd  uf  Kichmond  granite.  There  are  three  blocks  to  Uie  base,  the- 
lower  one  being  six  feet  six  Inches  square,  and  the  entire  height  ten 
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On  the  pedestal  i»  the  inscription  : 


by  lb. 


of  th. 


of 

Fvniuylraote, 
July  4, 18«9. 

J.  A.  B«il!y, 
Sculptor, 
PhlUdclpbfe,  U«>. 

Cnstom-Houses. — Ui>on  uo  subject  of  general  in- 
terest connected  with  the  early  history  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  there  lent*  information  to  he  had  than  con- 
cerning matters  connected  with  the  collection  of 
customs  duties  upon  good*  and  merchandise  and 
the  methods  of  levying  and  recovering  them.  Oc- 


apjwinted  to  gauge  such  vessels  or  casks.  Coopers 
were  require* I  to  have  a  distinct  hrand-mark  on  each 
cask.  The  selling  of  defective  casks  was  liable  to 
punishment.  Gaugcrs  were  to  be  appointed  yearly, 
and  the  following  regulations  were  established  for  the 
inspection  of  merchandise  intended  to  be  exported: 

"  That  in  every  Towne  where  any  such  Good*  arc 
packed  up  for  Sale,  the  Uager  or  Packer  of  that  Towne 
or  of  the  Towne  wherein  it  is  put  to  sale  or  Shipped 
shall  see  that  it  be  well  and  orderly  performed  (viz), 
Beefe  and  Porke  the  whole  half'c  or  Quarter,  and  so 
proportionality.  That  the  best  be  not  left  out,  and  for 
Fish  that  they  be  packed  all  of  one  kind,  and  all  Caske 
hoc  packed  be  full,  Sound,  anil  well  seasoned,  etc." 

In  1666,  Governor  Nicholl*,  of  New  York,  issued 
orders  to  collectors  and  receivers  of  customs,  and  no- 
ticed the  necessity  of  granting  some  temporary  privi- 
lege for  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  New  York 


casional    and   incidental    mention    furnish  a   few    and  Delaware,  and  that  the  tenths  of  all  sorts  of  goods, 


hints,  and  that  is  about  all.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  persons  who  exercised  the  functions  of  collectors 
of  customs  in  the  colonial  period  arc  known.  But 
even  here  great  confusion  exists  to  distinguish  the 
principal,  who  was  entitled  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
office,  and  the  deputy  who  did  the  actual  work.  The 
latter  was  the  man  who  came  in  communication  with 
the  people.  The  former  in  some  cases  might  have 
an  absentee,  holding  a  sinecure.  For  these 
mis  a  complete  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  his- 
tories of  the  custom-houses  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be 
given.  The  earliest  regulation  concerning  commerce 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Duke  of  York's  laws  concerning 
the  appointment  of  viewers  of  pipe-staves.  "That 
the  Constable  and  Overseers  in  all  Townes  within  this 
Government  where  Pipe  Staves  shall  bee  shipt  do, 
from  time  to  time  as  need  shall  require,  Nominate 
Two  men  of  each  Town  Skilfull  in  the  Commodity. 
And  such  as  can  attend  the  Service  to  In;  viewers  of 
Pipe  Staves,  who,  so  chosen,  shall  be  by  the  Constable 
Contented  before  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  l>e 
sworn  diligently  and  faithfully  to  view  &  search  all 
such  Pipe  Staves  as  are  to  be  Transported,  and  to  Ik- 
used  for  making  of  right  Caske,  who  shall  cast  by  all 
such  as  they  shall  Judge  not  Merchantable,  both  in 
resi>ect  of  Worme  holes  and  do  Assize  (viz.),  That 


liquors,  or  j*eltry,  etc.,  by  former  practice  and  order 
had  been  collected  and  paid  in  or  at  the  aforesaid  port 
or  in  Delaware  River ;  now  he  orders  that  (until  fur- 
ther orders)  no  sort  of  liquor,  goods,  or  peltry,  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  any  custom  cither  in  New  York  or  Dela- 
ware River,  provided  that  due  entry  and  certificate  be 
made  ami  given  of  all  such  goods  transported  to  or 
from  those  places.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  a  collector  of  customs  on  the  Delaware 
River,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  the  uame  of 
the  person  holding  that  offic  e.  In  1670,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor Francis  Lovelace  issued  an  order,  March  25th, 
reciting,  "  Whereas,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  all 
European  Goods  imiiortcd  at  the  Whorekill,  in  Dela- 
ware  Bay,  did  heretofore  pay  custom  at  the  rate  of  £10 
l>er  cent., and  all  furs  anil  peltry  exj>ortod  from  thence 
at  the  same  rate,  which  turned  to  some  advantage 
towards  the  support  of  Government,  upon  mature  ad- 
vice ami  consideration  had  thereof,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  renew  the  former  custom,  and  do  therefore  hereby 
order  and  appoint  Captain  Martin  Krieger,  who  is  a 
person  well  versed  in  the  trade  of  those  parts,  and 
very  well  known  then-  both  to  the  Christians  and  In- 
dians, to  be  receiver  and  collector  of  the  customs  at  the 
Whorekill,  whereby  himself  or  his  Deputy  is  to  receive 
10  per  cent,  of  all  Euro|>ean  Goods  Imported  there, 


are  not  in  Length  Four  Foot  ami  a  halfc,  in  breadth  whether  coming  from  this  place  (New  York),  New 
Three  Inches  and  a  half,  without  sap ;  in  thickness 
three-quarters  of  an  Inch,  and  not  more  or  lesa  than 
an  Eighth  part  of  an  Inch ;  Then  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch,  well  and  even  hewed,  and  sufficient  for  use,"  etc. 
Masters  of  vessels  were  subject  to  fine  of  five  pounds 
for  receiving  on  board  every  thousand  of  pipe-staves 
not  properly  viewed  and  examined,  and  the  persons 
putting  the  staves  on  l>oard  of  the  vessel  were  subject 
to  forfeiture  of  the  whole  consignment.  By  another 
clause  in  the  same  act  it  was  directed  that  all  casks 
used  for  liquors,  fish,  beef,  pork,  or  other  commodities 
to  be  put  to  sale  should  be  of  London  assize,  and  of 
sound  and  well-seasoned  timber.  Gaugers  were  to  be 
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Castle,  in  Delaware,  or  any  other  part,  and  10  per 
cent,  also  for  all  furs  or  peltry  exported  from  thence 
according  to  the  former  Custom  and  Usage  on  that  be- 
half." This  custom  became  a  hardship,  which  was 
complained  of  particularly  by  persons  who  were 
coming  to  the  Delaware  to  settle  in  West  Jersey. 
They  were  despoiled  of  one-tenth  of  their  property, 
and  the  duty  was  oppressive.  Accordingly  they  ad- 
dresaed  themselves  to  the  trustees  of  Billinge  to  have 
the  duties  removed  by  application  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  William  Peun  was  one  of  those  commissioners. 
A  long  argument  was  addressed  to  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Duke  of  York  to  consider  the  question. 
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After  considerable  delay  the  commissioners  referred 
the  matter  to  8ir  William  Jones,  who  decided  in  favor 
of  the  colonists.  The  result  was  officially  made  known 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  the  duty  removed 
in  1680.' 

In  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn  for 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  March  4,  1682,  liberty 
was  given  to  the  liege  people  and  the  subjects  of  the 
king  to  "  transport  themselves  and  families  vnto 
to  the  said  countrey  with  such  convenient  shipping  as 
by  the  Lawes  of  this  our  Kingdoine  of  England  they 
ought  to  vse  with  fitting  provisions,  paying  only  the 
customer  therefore  due."    The  settlers  were  also  given 
full  license  to  lade  and  freight  in  any  ports  of  the 
country,  and  to  earn*  goods,  wares,  etc.,  from  England, 
"  saving  always  to  vs,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  the 
Legall  unpossieons,  eustomes,  and  other  duties  and 
payments  for  the  said  Wares  and  merchandise  by  any 
Law  or  Statute  due,  or  to  be  due  to  vs  our  heires  and 
successors."    License  was  also  given  to  Penn  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  to  import  goods  and  to 
export  the  commodities  of  the  province  either  by  land 
or  by  sea,  subject,  however,  to  the  king's  customs  and 
impositions,  and  the  regulation  of  acts  of  navigation 
and  other  laws  in  that  behalf.    Power  was  also  given 
to  Penn  to  "  have  and  enjoy  the  Customcs  and  Sub- 
sidies in  the  ports,  harbors  and  other  creela,  and 
places  aforesaid,  payable  and  due  for  merchandises 
and  wares  there  to  be  Laded  and  Unladed,  the  said 
eustomes  and  subsidies  to  be  reasonably  assessed  upon 
any  occasion  by  themselves  and  the  people  there  as 
aforesaid  to  be  assembled  to  whom  we  give  power  by 
these  presents  for  vs,  our  heires,  and  successors,  vpon 
iust  cause  and  in  a  due  Pporcn  to  assesse  and  impose 
the  same  saveing  vnto  vs  our  Heires  and  Successors 
such  imposican  and  eustomes  as  by  Act  of  Parliament 
are  or  shall  be  appointed."    Under  this  authority  two 
principles  were  established.    First,  that  all  goods  and 
merchandise  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  Penn- 
sylvania were  subject  to  such  customs  duties  as  might 
be  imposed  by  the  crown  under  act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  vessels  and  the  service  of  commerce  were  subject 
primarily  to  the  British  navigation  acts.   Second,  that 
the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  had  a  right  to  levy 
import  and  export  duties  secondary  to  those  levied 
under  the  king.   Under  this  authority,  chapter  ninety- 
seven  of  the  law  made  March  10,  1683,  declared  that 
on  "all  Rum,  Wine,  Brandy,  and  Strong  Waters 
that  shall  be  imported  into  this  province  or  territories 
thereof,  shall  pay  to  the  Proprietary  and  Governor  as 
a  custom,  Two-pence  by  ye  Gallon.   And  all  8yder 
that  shall  be  imported  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  One 
penny  by  ye  Gallon."   Other  goods  imported  were  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  one  hun- 
dred pounds  worth,  molasses  only  excepted.    This  act 
was  repealed  in  the  year  1690.    The  ninety-eighth 
chapter  of  the  act  of  1683  kid  duties  of  twelve  pence 


p.  479. 


upon  steer-,  bull-  or  cow-hides  exported ;  nine  pence 
on  beaver  skins,  and  nine  pence  on  other  peltry  when 
amounting  to  the  value  of  a  beaver  skin,  with  one-half 
penny  per  pound  weight  on  deer-skins.  This  was 
also  repealed  in  1690.  In  1684  the  Provincial  Council 
exercised  the  franchise  of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the 
case  of  the  ship  "  Harp,"  of  London,  Robert  Hutchins 
master,  charged  with  being  "an  unfree  Bhip,"  not 
being  cleared  from  the  custom-house  at  London.  It 
appeared  that  the  vessel  was  a  French  bottom,  and 
•not  free  to  trade  with  the  colonies.  The  councilors 
therefore  condemned  the  said  ship  with  her  tackle, 
apparel,  and  ammunition.  The  vessel  was  sold  "  by 
inch  of  candle"  to  Barnaba  Wilcox  for  £59  10*.  6d/ 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  customs  were  levied 
upon  the  river  under  the  Duke  of  York  laws.  When 
Penn  arrived  the  practice  was  well  established,  so  that 
we  find  that  in  March,  1683,  John  Moll,  William 
Hage,  William  Clarke  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
bring  in  a  report  "  of  the  fees  of  officers  belonging  to 
ye  Custom-House."  They  were  not  as  prompt  as  ex- 
pected. Either  that,  or  they  made  no  report.  A  year 
afterward  some  propositions  for  laying  duties  on  goods 
were  considered. 

The  first  collector  of  customs  under  the  king  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Maj.  William  Dyer,  who  came  be- 
fore Council  on  the  28th  of  August,  1685,  and  pre- 
sented his  commission  and  instruction.  He  was 
appointed  collector  of  customs  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs  in  England,  and  collector  for  New  Jersey, 
and  surveyor-general  for  all  his  Majesty's  colonies  in 
America.  Dyer  gave  notice  that  he  had  appointed 
Christopher  Snowden  to  be  "  his  Deputy  Sercher 
and  Wayter  of  his  Majta  Customs  in  Pennsylvania." 
The  latter  was  attested.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  deputy 
collector  of  customs.  Dyer  did  not  make  a  good  offi- 
cial record.  In  1687  he  presented  himself  to  the 
Provincial  Council,  asking  for  admission  as  a  member. 
At  that  time  the  councilors  were  elected,  and  Dyer 
had  the  return  from  Sussex  County.  There  was  ob- 
jection to  receiving  him.  Members  of  Council  "  ex- 
pressed their  general  dissatisfaction,  and  desired  him 
to  desist,  declaring  that  they  could  not,  in  duty  and 
respect  to  the  king,  nor  with  security  to  the  province, 
take  into  the  Council  such  as  had  not  discharged  the 
office  of  the  king's  collector  of  the  customs  with  a 
faithfulness  and  good  report."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed upon  Dyer's  persistence,  and  it  made  report 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  with  the  reasons  for  their 
objections  to  Dyer.  The  substance  of  this  document 
is  not  stated.  It  was  quite  sufficient,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  to  exclude  him, 
■od  he  was  not  admitted. 

James  WalliamB  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dyer, 
and  produced  his  commission  before  Council  Nov.  18, 
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1686,  granted  by  Patrick  Mem,  Esq.,  tlie  king's  sur- 
veyor-general of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  America. 
Council  was  of  opinion  that  William*  hail  not  pre- 
sented himself  in  form  and  manner  a*  dirts-ted  in  hi* 
instruction.  Notwithstanding  this  he  seems  to  have 
exercised  the  office,  and  in  May,  1689-90,  upon  a 
matter  of  a  seizure  made  by  him,  a  com  minion  wan 
appointed  to  take  testimoney  in  reference  thereto. 
Finally  the  board  recommended  that  the  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  the  parties. 

William  Clark  was  appointed  collector  of  customs 
for  the  province  and  territories  by  Edward  Randolph, 
"  surveyor-general  of  their  Majesty'*  customs  in  the 
Main  of  America,"  on  the  18th  of  June,  1692.  He 
appointed,  Feb.  18,  1695,  John  Deplore  to  be  searcher 
of  customs  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 
Clark  himself  lived  at  New  Castle,  and  Deplove  at 
Philadelphia;  called  the  searcher,  was  really  deputy 
collector  for  the  port. 

John  Bewley  succeeded  Clark  and  Deplove  as  col- 
lector at  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1696. 
lie  was  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  in 
England,— Robert  Clayton,  Robert  Southwell,  Walter 
Yonge,  Samuel  Clark,  and  J.  Chadmesh.  It  was  re- 
cited that  this  appointment  was  made  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Charles 
II.,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  east 
land  and  green  land  trades,  and  for  better  securing  the 
plantation  trade."  On  the  25th  of  March,  1698,  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  surveyor-general  of  customs  on  the 
continent  of  America,  being  at  the  time  at  Philadel- 
phia, commissioned  Matthew  Birch  to  be  surveyor  and 
searcher  of  the  customs  in  Pennsylvania.  He  went 
into  office  at  the  same  time  that  Bewley  assumed  the 
duties  of  collector  of  customs.  The  functions  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  were  exercised  for  some  years  by 
the  proprietary  (Penn)  and  Council  in  1688,  and 
Thomas  Lloyd  and  Council  in  1684.  When  the  gov- 
ernment was  taken  from  Penn  by  the  crown,  Governor 
Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  was  appointed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, held,  as  is  recited  in  his  commission,  Oct.  20, 
1692,  the  office  of  vice-admiral.  He  appointed  Wil- 
liam Mark  ham  deputy  in  his  office  as  vice-admiral, 
May  17,  1693.  After  this  time  the  officers  of  the  pro- 
prietary government  ceased  to  exercise  the  office  of 
vice-admiral  or  judge  of  admiralty.  Col.  Robert 
Quarry  appears  to  have  been  exercising  the  power  of 
a  judge  of  admiralty  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
before  September,  1698.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
Council  of  his  conduct  in  a  matter  of  seizure  of  goods  on 
board  of  the  sloop  "  Jacob,"  but  how  long  before  that 
time  he  had  been  acting  is  not  certainly  known.  When 
William  Penn  the  proprietary  died,  Willium  Penn  the 
second,  who  succeeded,  sent,  in  his  letters  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Sir  William  Keith,  instructions  to  pro- 
tect the  officers  of  the  customs  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1695-96,  the  commissioners 
of  customs  at  London— Robert  Southwell,  E.  Godol- 


phin,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Robert  Clayton— sent  a  letter 
to  Lieutenant-Governor  Markham  on  the  subject  of  an 
act  lately  passed  in  Scotland,  for  erecting  a  company  to 
trade  with  India,  Africa,  and  America,  and  the  danger 
that  might  happen  to  English  commerce  if  the  Scotch 
enterprise  should  In'  successful.  The  letter  contained 
strict  instructions  as  to  the  duties  of  custom-house 
officers  in  Pennsylvania,  the  care  to  be  taken  in 
making  up  the  records  of  entries  and  clearences  per- 
mits, etc.  William  Penn  had  occasion,  in  1702,  to 
make  complaint  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  in 
regard  to  the  restrictions  and  injury  borne  by  the 
totuiceo  merchants  by  heavy  duties  on  exportation, 
closeness  and  severity  exercised  in  matters  of  form, 
occasioning  forfeitures  and  condemnation  of  goods  and 
other  hardship  operating  on  trade. 

Lord  Loudoun  had  cause  to  complain,  in  1757,  of 
the  extra  strictness  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  inclined  to  compel  the  king's 
transport  vessels  to  Ik-  cleared  at  the  custom-house, 
and  had  given  some  annoyance  thereby.  Lord  Lou- 
doun requested  Governor  Denny  to  interpose  his  au- 
thority as  Governor,  to  give  those  transports  dis- 
patches to  leave  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  If  the 
Governor  had  no  authority  over  the  king's  officers,  this 
could  scarcely  have  been  done. 

The  proceedings  in  the  custom-house  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  provincial  period  were  uninterest- 
ing and  uneventful.  The  officers  took  their  fees,  and 
business  went  on  without  excitement.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  colonial  period,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  gradually  increasing  and  hatred  of  Great 
Britain  was  growing  warmer,  there  were  some  episodes 
between  the  custom-house  officers  and  the  people 
which  were  interesting.  The  headquarters  of  the 
surveyor-general  of  customs  in  North  America  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  B<mton  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  and  they  managed  to  send  from  that  city  to 
Philadelphia  some  unpopular  persons.  The  Stamp 
Act  stirred  up  feeling  among  the  people,  which  was 
not  soothed  by  any  particular  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  officers.  In  1769,  John  Swift,  collector  of 
customs,  seized  several  pipes  of  Madeira  wine  upon 
charge  made  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
to  evade  the  customs  laws.  The  wine  was  placed  in  a 
store-house  near  the  Delaware  River.  In  the  night 
boats,  in  which  several  persons  were,  rowed  to  the 
store-house,  which  was  broken  open  and  the  wine  car- 
ried off.  Collector  Swift  was  present  and  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  outrage.  He  was  threatened  and  abused,  and 
on  the  same  night  the  windows  of  his  house  were 
broken.  The  wines  had  been  restored  to  the  owner. 
This  being  perfectly  well  known,  there  was  a  meeting 
in  reference  to  the  subject  the  next  day  at  the  Coffee- 
House,  by  the  resolutions  of  which  it  was  suggested  to 
the  owner  that  he  had  better  return  the  wine  to  the 
custom-house,  which  he  did.  8uits  were  subsequently 
brought  against  some  of  the  rioters  in  the  Mayor's 
Court,  and  they  were  convicted.    In  October,  1769,  a 
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person  who  had  informed  the  collet-tor  concerning  ince  will  make  diligent  search  after  said  Richardson, 
some  pipes  of  wine  which  were  landed  without  pay-  and,  having  found  this  bird  of  darknes*,  will  produce 
ing  the  duties  thereon,  was  seized  by  the  people,  him  tarred  and  feathered  at  the  Coffee-House,  there  to 
ducked,  set  up  in  the  pillory,  and  afterward  smeared  expiate  his  sins  against  his  country  by  a  public  recan- 
with  tar  and  strewed  with  feathers.  Shortly  after-  tation."  Immediately  afterward  Richardson  was  pur- 
ward  there  was  an  affray  on  the  Delaware  River  sued  by  a  mob,  but  managed  to  escape,  and  got  out  of 
caused  by  the  brutality  of  Capt.  William  Diddington,  Philadelphia  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  1774  a  nuni- 
commander  of  the  royal  armed  schooner  "Gaspee,"  ber  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  seized  by  the  custom-house 
who,  with  David  Hay,  seized  Davis  Be  van,  a  citizen  officers  on  board  the  schooner  "  Felicity,"  Capt  Allen 
of  Chester  County,  who  had  been  fishing  in  the  Dela-  Moore,  for  not  having  paid  duty  or  being  entered  at 
ware,  near  Chester,  and  maltreated  him.  This  event  the  custom-house,  was  rescued  from  the  king's  officers, 
added  to  the  discontent.  who  were  beaten  with  clubs  and  staves,  and  the  sugar 
In  the  same  year  the  collectors  of  customs  and  naval  carried  off*.  The  usual  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
officers  were  accused  of  taking  illegal  fees  amounting  Governor  for  the  arrest  of  the  offenders,  but  they  were 
to  over  seventeen  hundred  pounds  in  one  year.   It  was  never  discovered. 

quite  an  ordinary  thing,  as  a  consequence  of  the  bad       The  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 

feeling  against  England  at  this  time,  that  custom-  in  1775  practically  suspended  the  power  of  the  king's 

house  officers  were  roughly  treated.    John  Keates,  of  officers,  and  they  were  superseded  in  a  short  time  en- 

Southwark,  was  assaulted  by  a  mob  in  1770,  on  suspi-  tirely  by  the  committees  to  conduct  public  affairs,  ap- 

cion  of  being  an  informer  to  the  customs  officers  con-  pointed  by  the  patriots.    The  State  of  Pennsylvania 

cerning  some  smuggling  of  tea  and  other  articles.    In  assumed  the  power  of  the  King,  and  during  the 

1771,  Collector  John  Swift  had  in  his  service  a  schooner  Revolution  the  affairs  of  commerce  were  transacted 

for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling.    In  Noveni-  under  direction  of  the  popular  and  State  authorities, 

ber,  1771,  Thomas  Muskett  was  commander  of  the  the  regulations  about  imports  and  exports,  duties, 

king's  vessel,  and  seized  a  pilot-boat  upon  charge  of  etc.,  varying  from  time  to  time  with  the  public  exi- 

smuggling.  The  latter  was  brought  up  the  river  us  far  gencies. 

as  Red  Bank,  where  the  king's  vessel  and  the  pilot-  A  naval  officer  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia  seems 
boat  were  anchored.  On  the  same  night  a  pilot-boat  to  have  Ix-cn  appointed  early  in  the  eighteenth  een- 
was  observed  coming  from  Philadelphia.  She  was  tury.  But  little  is  known  as  to  when  the  office  com- 
stecred  straight  for  the  revenue  vessel,  and  struck  the  nienccd,  or  what  its  duties  were.  Appointment  to  it 
sides  of  the  latter,  when  about  thirty  men,  with  black-  seems  to  have  been  under  the  provincial  government, 
ened  faces,  sprung  from  the  stranger  craft,  boarded  the  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  naval  officer  exe- 
king's  vessel,  and,  with  fire-arms,  cutlasses,  and  clubs,  cuted  the  port  laws  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
overcame  the  crew,  beat  and  wounded  them,  threw  or  collected  whatever  customs  and  duties  might  be  ira- 
them  in  the  hold,  and  confined  them  there.  They  posed  under  the  charter,  subject  to  the  paramount 
then  ran  the  king's  schooner  upon  a  bar,  cut  up  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The  "9th  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
rigging  and  sails,  and  seizing  the  captive  pilot-boat,  chives,"  page  738,  shows  that  Robert  Assheton  was 
sailed  away  with  her.  There  was  a  great  stir  about  naval  officer  in  1717.  Dr.  Frederick  Phile  held  the 
this  outrage.  Chief  Justice  Allen  was  informed  of  the  office  before  the  Revolution,  in  1770  and  1771,  but 
circumstances  by  affidavit.  Governor  Pent!  issued  a  was  superseded  before  1773  by  Dr.  David  Finney, 
proclamation  for  the  arrest  of  the  daring  perpetrators ;  Dr.  Frederick  Phile  was  reappointed  in  1776  by 
but  nobody  denounced  them,  nor  was  the  recaptured  the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  The  last  incumbent 
pilot-boat,  with  its  cargo  of  smuggled  giKsls.  ever  re-  before  the  Revolution  was  Lieutenant-Governor  Rich- 
claimed.  In  consequence  of  this  bold  proceeding  ard  Penn,  who  ap|>ointed  himself  to  this  place,  the 
another  king's  vessel,  stronger  and  more  heavily  salary  of  which  was  six  hundred  pounds, 
armed,  was  sent  to  the  Delaware  in  1772,  and  was  After  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  thoroughly  over- 
managed  by  its  officers  in  a  high-handed  way.  They  thrown,  the  Constitution  of  the  28th  of  December,  1776, 
acted  with  great  strictness  on  the  river,  stopped  vessels  directed  that  "the  President  and,  in  his  ulisence,  the 
of  all  kitids,  subjected  them  to  inquiry  and  sometimes  Vice-President,  with  the  Council,  five  of  whom  shall 
to  search,  arrested  captains  and  crews,  and  made  them-  be  a  quorum,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  corn- 
selves  odious  by  arrests  and  bringing  suits  in  the  ad-  missionate  judges,  naval  officer*,  judge  of  the  Admi- 
miralty.  In  1773,  Ebenezer  Richardson  was  sent  to  ralty,  etc."  The  powers  of  those  officers  were  not 
Philadelphia  by  the  customs  commissioners  at  Boston,  defined  further  than  what  might  be  inferred  from  the 
He  was  accused  of  being  an  informer,  and  that  his  t  name  of  the  office.  No  collector  of  customs  was  pro- 
business  was  to  lurk  about  the  wharves  and  spy  out  vided  for,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  dutiea  of 
offenses  on  the  part  of  the  importers  and  report  them  the  naval  officers  were  those  which,  before  the  Revo- 
to  his  masters.  A  description  of  this  man  was  pub-  lotion,  under  the  crown,  were  discharged  by  the  eol- 
lished  in  Bradford's  Journal  in  October,  1773,  and  it  j  lectors  of  customs.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1777,  Dr. 
was  suggested  "  that  all  lovers  of  liberty  in  this  prov-  Frederick  Phile  was  balloted  for  and  chosen  naval 
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officer  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1785, 
the  naval  officer  reported  to  Council  that  he  had  made 
choice  of  a  convenient  place  for  holding  his  oflice. 
The  collector  of  imposts  and  the  warden*  of  the  port 
also  reported  having  made  similar  arrangement*  for 
their  own  comfort.  In  January,  1788,  the  naval  officer 
made  report  that  he  had  seized  the  brig  '«  Catharine," 
from  Halifax,  which  was  entered  in  ballast,  but  found 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  fish.  He  represented  that  he 
suspected  that  the  crew  of  the  brig  intended  to  evade 
the  law  by  seizing  on  the  vessel  and  cargo.  The  com- 
mander of  the  "  Invalids"  was  ordered  to  furnish  him 
with  as  many  men  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent 
auch  action.  The  naval  officer  was  still  Frederick 
Phile,  who  had  been  re-elected  Nov.  9,  1787. 

As  soon  as  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  got  to  work,  the 
first  act  passed,  on  June  1,  1789,  settled  the  form  of 
the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  members  and  officers  of 
Congress,  officers  of  the  various  States,  and  officers  of 
the  United  States,  The  second  act,  passed  July  4, 
1789,  was  entitled  an  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imjiorted  into  the  United 
The  duties  were  to  commence  on  the  1st  of 
and  specific  tariff  was  provided  on  particular 
articles.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  laws  in 
relation  to  imports.  The  system  established  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  for  the  collection  of 
duties  was  not  interfered  with  in  Pennsylvania  until 
1799,  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  divided 
into  two  districts, — those  of  Philadelphia  and  Pre*<pie 
Isle  (Erie).  The  district  of  Philadelphia  was  to  in- 
clude all  the  shores  and  water  of  the  river  Delaware, 
and  the  rivers  and  waters  connected  therewith  being 
within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  to  be  the  sole  port  of  entry  and  delivery 
for  the  same,  and  a  collector  and  naval  officer  for  the 
district  was  to  be  ap|*>inted,  who  should  reside  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  These  regulations,  with  some 
modifications,  have  remained  in  force  ever  since.  In 
1784  the  State  of  Pennsvlvauia  established  a  custom- 


at  Philadelphia,  and  Sharp  Delany  was  ap- 
pointed collector  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  gave 
bond  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  on  the  15th  of  March  of  that  year. 

The  naval  officer,  as  a  member  of  the  custom-house 
establishment  of  the  United  States,  was  created  by  an 
act  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage 
passed  March  2,  1790.  He  was  to  receive  copies  of 
all  manifests  and  entries,  and  estimate  the  duties  on 
goods,  and  keep  a  separate  record  thereof,  counter- 
sign all  permits,  clearances,  debentures,  and  other 
documents  to  be  granted  by  the  collector,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  collectors'  abstracts  of  duties  and  other 
accounts  of  receipts,  bonds,  and  expenditures,  and  if 
found  right  to  certify  the  same. 

The  office  of  surveyor  of  customs  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress  of  1799,  with  authority  to  superintend 
and  direct  all  inspectors,  weighers,  measurers,  and 


gaugers  within  his  port,  and  report  weekly  as  to  their 
jwrformance  of  duties  or  their  neglect.  Also  to  report 
the  names  of  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  with 
particular*  in  relation  to  their  cargoes,  the  liability  of 
the  property  to  duty,  etc. 

The  location  of  the  custom-houses  at  the  early 
periods  are  not  known,  except  in  a  few  instances. 
They  were  probably  in  the  stores  or  offiees  of  the  col- 
lectors. In  1784,  Col.  Delany  was  authorized  to  rent 
a  building  for  the  use  of  the  custom-house,  and  he  was 
located  at  the  comer  of  Black  Horse  Alley  and  Second 
Street.  In  1810  the  United  States  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lot  of  ground  and  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  custom-house  and  the  various 
offices  connected 

therewith.  There  ^|  fefeht_ 
was  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  use  of  a 
lot  at  the  Draw- 
bridge belonging  to 
the  city,  which 
failed.  A  lot  of 
ground  was  bought 
on  the  west  side  of 
Second  Street,  l>e- 
low  Dock,  at  the 
northwest  corner 
of  Elmslie's  Alley, 
running  through  to 
Laurel  Court,  after- 
ward called  Levant 

Street.  Here,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1819,  the  first  Fed- 
eral building  used  for  a  custom-house  in  the  city  was 
opened.  It  was  plain,  three  stories  in  height,  the  front 
of  the  first  story  being  of  marble.  The  second  story  was 
lighted  by  long,  arched  windows.  Small,  square  win- 
dows were  above  them.  The  roof  stood  gable-fashion, 
rising  above  the  third  story.  A  niche  near  the  apex 
contained  a  fine  statue  in  wood,  representing  "Com- 
merce," cut  by  William  Rush.  The  upper  stories 
were  of  brick.  Large  warehouse*  were  built  back  of 
the  main  building  for  storage  purjs>ses.  The  architect 
was  William  Strickland.  The  building  stood  back 
from  the  street  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  On 
Second  Street  there  was  a  heavy  brick  archway,  with 
a  wide  passage  in  the  centre  for  drays  and  carts,  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  gate.  Smaller  arches  for  pedes- 
trians were  on  each  side,  and  there  was  a  small  show 
on  either  side  of  the  archway  of  alow  wall  surmounted 
with  iron  palings.  The  entrance  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing was  by  a  central  doorway,  which  led  to  the  main 
business-room  in  the  second  story.  In  this  building 
the  business  of  the  Philadelphia  custom-house  was 
carried  on  until  about  1845,  when  the  United  States 
Bank  having  failed,  the  white  marble  building  on 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  occupied 
by  that  institution,  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 
The  want  of  sufficient  space  in  the 
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for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  businctw  of  the 
office,  led  to  the  erection  of  u  heavy,  masnive,  brick 
building  upon  the  lot  running  from  8econd  to  Dock 
Street,  north  of  Walnut,  which  had  been  for  many 
years  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
structure,  known  as  the  appraisers'  building,  is  solidly 
built  of  brick  and  iron,  no  wood  or  combustible  mate- 


1727.— Groavenor  Bedford;  1  Archives,  388.    He  acted  Id  person  from 

I7.M>  to  17  12.    When  appointed  Dol  known. 
172T.— John  Moore,'  hli  deputy,  died  December,  1732.   He  I»  referred  to 

et  being  Ike  king'*  collector  in  the  "  Charter  and  Lawi  of  Pennsy  I- 

vantoV'p.  307  (1870),  on  Nor.  24, 1726. 
1732-13.— Peter  Evans,'  Bedford'!  deputy ,  February  6th.    Evan*  was 

Moore 'a  son-in-law ;  be  reel  fined  in  1743.   1  Pennsylvania  Archives, 

385. 

1743.— William  Alexander.    He  died  January,  1744-48. 
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rial  being  used  in  it.  It  is  five  stories  in  height,  and 
Mr.  Mullett,  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  has  declared  that  this  is  the  only 
thoroughly  fire- proof  building  in  the  country.  The 
appraisers'  building  was  completed  and  put  in  use  in 
1871. 

COLLECTORS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  AT  PHILADELPHIA.! 
I' mi »n  THU  ('sow*. 
1688.— MaJ.  William  Dyer. 

1086.— Jamea  Walllams,  1  C.  K  ,  147,  for  bay  and  river  Delaware. 
10»2.— William  Clarke,  appointed  June  13, 1692  ;  1  Archives,  117. 
1698.— John  llewley ;  1  C.  H  .  502.    bird  1704. 

1703.  — Bobrrt  Aaheton ;  1  Logan  Paper*,  200. 

1704.  — John  Moore,  appointed  24lb  5th  mo.  (July),  by  Col.  Quarry,  vie* 
Bewley,  deceased ;  1  Logan  Papera,  300. 

I  From  John  Hill  Martin'*  "Bench  ami  Bar  of  Philadelphia." 


1745.— Abram  Taylor,  deputy  fur  Croavenor  Bedford. 
1748.— Alexander  Barclay,  deputy  far  Gronvenor  Bedford. 


>  In  Ptmwyhania  Go**«v,  Nov.  30, 1732,  It  I*  stated  that  "On  Saturday 
last  (25th),  died  John  Moore,  Collector  of  his  Majesty's  Custom*  for  thia 
Purl,  which  place  he  enjoyed  aUive  thirty  yean.  He  dyed  In  the  74th 
year  of  hla  age."  HI*  commission  aa  collector,  signed  by  Kvelyn,  i«  In 
possession  of  ons  of  hit  descendant*.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
2d  series.,  the  following  lint  of  the  collector*  of  customs  U  given,  via.: 
"John  Bewley,  I6»8  to  1701;  John  Moore,  1706  (1703?)  to  1728;  BsJph 
Afsheton,  1732;  tirosvenor  Bedford.  1733;  Blcbard  Pearoe  (died),  1782; 
Enoch  Story,  1762;  Abraham  Taylor  (resigned),  1762;  John  Swift  (vise 
Taylor),  June  »,  1762  ;  Robert  Bayard,  Feb.  21, 17T2;  John  Patterson, 
Oct.  19,  1772."  Il  to  said  in  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  William  Smith,"  2  v..'. ., 
488,  "John  Moore.lt  appears,  came  with  hi*  wife  and  family  to  Phila- 
delphia prior  to  1700,  and  became  the  King'*  Collector  at  that  Port." 
Thl*  we  know  from  hi*  commlsilon,  which  to  before  me,  dated  1703, 
eigned  by  Evelyn. 

1 1n  an  obituary  of  Peter  Evan*.  ;v»a«slni«u  Caartt*,  June  20, 1743,  It 
to  staled  he  was  ■  an  eminent  counselor,  and  for  many  yean  Collector  of 
the  King's  Custom*." 


y  Google 
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Taylor,  and  la  office;  8  C.  R,  39,713,  which  ts»m  the 
time  from  Msy  7, 1757.  to  May  10. 1702.  John  Inglts  Is  said  to  h»»« 
i  1751  to  1759.  but  It  U  mi  error.    He  was  depot/ 
to  the  absence  of  Collector  Taylor  from  1751  to  1753.   Will  km  Till 

tat 

if  T.ylur.  Jons  »th.   81111  In  office  Dec.  8.  1771. 

lb 

in  1772.    See  -  Memoirs  of 
1  toI„  440  (id  sdlttoo). 
177T.-aV>b*jrt  Bejsrd,  February  7th  ;  4  PeraMylrania  A  rehires,  449  (1st 

•aria*). 

1771. — John  Patterson,  October  19th,  In  place  of  Bayard,  declined. 
1773.— IWbariah  Hood,  acting  for  the  collector;  10  C.  IL,  to. 
J< 


L'a'Dr.B  thi  Statx  or  PejUHTtVASU. 

Sharp  Delany,  appoluted    March  IS,  1784 

CrDEB  TBI  UnTTKD  STATU. 
I  to  t»  w  ditrki,  Jul,  31, 1789.    AH  of  Jul,  4. 1789,  for  (oytaf 


1799.  < 


D.  Lewi*,* 


1834. 
1840. 
IMS. 
1843. 


Nelson  Barker 
Ex -Governor  George  Wolf. 
Jonathan  Roberts. 
Thomas  8, 
Calrlo  Blythe. 
Horn. 


8CRVEY0RS-OKNXRAL  Of  TBK 
U«DU  TBI  CaoWX. 


1849. 

1867.  Jo~ph  B. 
18*1. 

188A.  WilILm  r.  Joh niton. 
1887.  Joseph  W.  Oak.. 
1889.  Henry  D.  Moor*. 
1870.  John  W.  r or  nay 
1872.  Beth  I.  Ootuly 
1877.  Alexander  P.  Tilt  too. 
1880.  John  K.  I 


William  Jatkson,  appointed... 
Dr.  William  Bache,  appointed 
James  GUnlworth.  in  office 

William  Huiican,  In  office  

George  W.  Kltar,  appointed-  

J.  Washington  Tyson, appointed.... 

John  >■.  Watmoiigh,  appointed  

Ttiomaa  A.  Cooper,'*  appointed  

John  Davie,  of  Bark*  County  

William  B.  Norrls,  In  office  

Reuben  Charlse  Hala,  In  office-  

John  Hamilton,  Jr.,  In  office  

K.  Reed  Meyer,  in  office  

William  llarbesoii.  In  office 


Jan. 


...Oct. 
...-.1829 
....-1838 

:r..;octT 


Edward  OMsera  Goodrich."  appoluted  April 

Edwin  H.  Serin,  Jr.,  appointed  Feb. 

George  F.  Inland,  appointed  —  -July 


14, 179S 
— ,  1810 
24,  1814-29 
to  IRS* 
to  1841 
— .  1841 
— ,  1841 
— ,  1844 
to  1848 
—.1849 
— ,  1853 
— ,  1857 
— ,  1801 
— ,  1847 
£1, 18U9 
— , 1881 
30, 1883 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  COMMISSIONERS. 
Act  of  Jnjw7,lB72. 

John  H.  Too 


NAVAL 


 *>*»*. .April  11,  I860 

POST  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


,  In  office  .1717   to  1727 

Dr.  Thomaa  Uraems,"  in  office  -17*7  to   

Robert  Charles,*"  in  office  before  — , 

Dr.  Thomaa  Graeme,  In  office  174o  to 

Dr.  Frederick  Phile,  in  office  1770  and 

IT.  Dartd  Finney,  In  office  -  before  — , 

Ilarld  Kin uey."  in  office  _  Nor.  4, 

Richard  Hocklry,  In  office  1773  and 

Got.  Richard  Psnn,**  In  office   1775  to 


Mien.1  in  office.. .„  .6  mo.  14,  1680 

Edward  Randolph,'  in  office  9  mo.  1.1, 1681 

Col.  Robert  Quarry,"  appointed  .»  mo.  — ,  1703 

William  Keith,"  prevlou*  to  „  Sept.  27.  1718 

i  Phenny,'  lu  office   Feb.  «,  1732-33 

CONTROLLERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 
Un»m  the  Caowx. 


.   — ,  1723 

 — ,  1749 

.1756    to  1762 


William  Alexander,  In  office  

Alexander  Barclay,  In  office  

Christopher  Sanderson,  in  office.. 
Alexander  Barclay,  In  office 

Lynford  Lardner,  in  office    — ,  1771 

Jnehoa  Lnririg,  In  office  March  7,  1771 

Zachartah  Hood,  in  office  1773   to  1778 


OF 


AT  PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


i-.uii.el  Land.'"  In  office 

Jobu  Deplore."  In  office  

Matthew  Blrrh.lt  In  oP 
John  Jewell,'*  In  office. 
Col.  Robert  Quarry."  in 
Patrick  Ralrd,  in  office 
William  Hero,  in  office... 
William  Sheppard.  In  obi 
DutUI  Drammond,'*  In  office 
Will 

Walter  Stewart,  in 


led.. 


..28  ft  mo  ,  1885 
.18  9  mo.,  1686 


1731 
1781 
1771 
1773 
1773 
1774 
1778 
1778 
1777 
1813 
1824 
1824 
1829 
1W9 

MM 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1845 
1849 
18.VT 
1861 
1MW 
1867 
1871 
1871 
1879 
1883 


WCATION  OF  CUSTOMHOUSES. 
1733,— At  the  dwelling  of  Peter  Erans,  deputy  collector. 
1743. — At  tho  house  of  John  Nelaon,  In  Chestnut  Street.    W.  Alexan- 
der, deputy. 

1788.— At  the  house  of  John  8wlft,  collector,  Front,  between  Arab  and 
Race  StreeU. 

1784.— Corner  of  Black  Horse  Alley  and  Front  Street  Sharp  Delany, 


George  Bryan,  in  office  June 

Dr.  Frederick  Phile,"  in  office  ...  April 

William  Macpheraon.  in  office,  1791 

Samuel  Clarke,  In  office  „„..18I3 

William  Jones,  in  office   1824 

PbllipS  Markley.  in  office  „  18i6 

John  Pemberton,  In  offlre  April  — , 

John  Uorn,  In  uffi.ee  1838  to 

Alexander  Ferguson,  In  office  Sept.    — , 

Bela  Badger,*'  In  office  April  14, 

Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  in  office-  „  Nor.  18, 

Henry  Welsh,"*  In  office  _   -May    — , 

Peter  C.  Elltnaker,  in  offico  -  May    — , 

N.  P.  Eldred,  lu  office.-..  1853  to 

Chambers  McKibben,  In  office  1857  to 

Edward  Wallace,  In  office  1881  to 

Joseph  R.  Flanigen,  in  office  1886  to 

De  Witt  Clinton  Baxter,  In  office  1867  to 

John  A.  Hlestand,  In  office  March  1, 

Ex-Governor  James  Pollock,**  In  office  Feb.  7, 

Edwin  H.  Nevlu,  In  office  


to 
to 

til 

to 


•  On  the  tombstone  of  *  John  Patterson,  Esq,"  In  Christ  Church  grnre- 
yard.  It  is  stated  hs  was  -a  native  of  Ireland,  formerly  an  officer  In  the 
Britkh  army,  and,  at  the  period  of  tb.  Rerolutlon.  Collector  of  Cnatoms 
in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia."  He  was  buried  Feb.  24,  1798. 
k] 


by  the  Senate  Feb.  II.  1881. 
♦  1  C.  R..  Sfl3. 

.4  vol.,  380. 
"  1  C.  R,  149. 
•»  1  C.  B  .,401. 
'«  logan  Papers,  34. 


I  Mar  13, 1799,  aged  sixty. 
•Wed  April  1. 

•  rite  Totlon, 
»1  C.  R  .297. 

'  See  1st  Logan  Papers,  281. 
1  Memoirs  of  the 

*  1  A  rehires,  385. 
u  1  Archives,  117. 
"ICR,  505-8. 
»»1 


1*  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  distinguished  actor. 
"  Died  Jan.  28, 1881,  aged  fifty-six. 
«  Died  April  3, 1880,  eged  sarenty-two. 
l»9  Prnnsylnnia  Archlres  (2d  series),  p.  738; 
Aasheton,  deceased,  1727, 1740, 1701. 
■°  Bawls'*  E<|ulty,  Appendix,  p.  32. 
»  A  eon  of  Dr.  Darld  Finney ;  10  C.  R,  109. 

•If; 


Not.  9,  1787 


called  Phyle. 
**  Rejected  by  the  Senate  on  Sept.  1, 1841. 
»  Appointed  In  May,  1845;  confirmed  February,  1846. 
s>  Ex -Governor  of  PennsylTanta ;  oot  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  It* 
adjournment  on  March  4,  1879.    Renominated  March  11, 1879,  and  con- 
firmed April  4,  1879.   The  naral  officer  Is  an  officer  of  the  United  State* 
See  Statute*  at  Large,  506,  Act  of  March  2, 1799.  Term  of 
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I'M.— During  yellow  f«»er  at  Congreae  Hall, 
and  Cbeitnut  Simla.   Sharp  Delany.  collector. 
181*  to  I819.-At  Carpentera*  Halt. 


Third 


1S1»,  July 
l*45.-Uolted 


FOREIGN  CONSULS  AT  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1HS4. 


Argentine  Republic,  K.  Sbippcn. 
Auetrle-Hungary,    Lara  Weeter- 
gaard. 

Balglum,  Dr.  Chartee  E.  Sajoua. 

lirexil,  John  Maaon,  Jr. 

Chill,  E.  Shlppen. 

Columbia,  Annibnl  Gonial  e*  Tor- 


,C.  H. 

Great  Britain,  Robert  Charle*  Ctlp- 
coniul;  Geo r|te  Crump, 


Greece,  A.  H.  Lennox. 
Haytl,  A.  H.  Lennox. 
Italy,  Count  Goffredo  Galll. 


Mexico,  Raflael  Varrloe. 
Netherlands,  Lara  Weatergaard. 
Nicaragua,  Henry  C.  Potter. 
Norway,  Lara  Weatergaard. 
Orange  Free  State,  Cbae.  W.  Riley. 
Paraguay,  Frond*  Welti. 
Peru,  George  Blaeaa. 
Portugal,  John  Maaon,  Jr. 
Ruaaia,  Henry  Praant 
Spain,  Antonio  Dial 
Ml; 


Swedeo.  L. 
Switierlaod,  Rudolph 

aul.  We 

aul. 

Turkey,  Henry 
Uruguay,  Cliarlea  W. 
Venexuela,  Manuel  Martil  Carrion. 


Post-Office. — The  commencement  of  the  post  and 
letter  service  in  Philadelphia  will  go  hack  to  the  Duke 
of  York's  times,  and  originated  in  the  necessities  of 
government.  By  the  act  of  Sept.  26, 1676,  it  wan  hold 
iw  follows : 


of  apeedy  and  true  Information  of  Publiqa*  Af- 
I  aa  well  aa  out  of  our  Neighbors'  Coloneyea,  To  the 
jnTenleucea,  erery  Conatable  to  whom  any 
to  the  GoTerneur,  Atteeted  on  the  Backe 
>  of  one  of  hla  Majeatle*  prindpall  Secre- 
i  of  State,  or  with  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  Governeure  of  any 
of  hli  Majeatiea  Coloneyea  of  New  England  ;  or  any  letter  Sent  from  the 
Gorernrnr  to  the  Sheriff,  or  any  of  the  Juatloae  of  the  York  ah  I  re  upon 
Long  la  Land,  and  eo  Atteeted  aa  aboTeaaid,  anal  I  be  dlepacht  by  erery 
auch  Co  Datable  within  three  houre  at  the  furtheat  after  the  receipt 
thereof  to  the  next  Conatable,  and  eo  forward!  aa  the  letter  direct*  Upon 
the  penalty  of  40  Shilling!  for  every  hour'a  delay,  And  lu  auch  cae»*  all 
(Vinntalilee  are  I  in  powered  to  Preea  a  Sufficient  hone  and  man  for  that 
purpoae.  Allowing  for  the  Man  and  Home  Satiifaction  Six  pence  for 
each  mllaa  trarel,  which  ahall  be  dlaoountad  to  luch  Conatable  In  the 
Publique  Rate*." 

Under  this  system  the  constable*  were  the  first  post- 
musters,  hut  they  were  only  to  carry  public  letters  and 
communications.  By  the  great  law  of  March  1,  1683, 
passed  by  the  Assembly  under  Penn  at  Chester,  this 
law  was  sulwiantially  re-enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Governor  and  the  dispatch  of  letters  concerning  public 
affairs.  The  constable  ceased,  however,  to  be  the  jiost- 
niaster  in  all  casta*,  and  became  a  forwarder  of  letters. 
It  was  directed  that  every  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
and  constable,  to  whose  hands  public  letters  should 
come  in  any  county  directed  to  the  Governor,  should 
dispatch  them  within  three  hours  at  the  furthest  after 
receipt  or  knowledge  thereof  to  the  next  sheriff  or  con- 
stable, and  so  forward  as  the  letters  direct  upon  pen- 
alty of  twenty  shillings  for  every  hour's  delay.  The 
sheriffs  and  constables  were  empowered  to  press  either 
man  or  horse  for  that  sendee,  allowing  for  a  horse  or 
man  "  two  pence  by  ye  mile,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 


public  stock."  This  arrangement  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  private  persons  sending  letters  to  each  other. 
It  was  abrogated  by  act  of  William  and  Mary  in  1698. 

In  the  Pemberton  papers  it  is  said  that  the  first  post- 
office  was  set  up  by  William  Penn  in  July,  1683,  and 
that  Henry  Waldy,  of  Tacony,  was  given  authority 
to  conduct  the  service  and  "  to  supply  passengers  with 
Horses  from  Phila.  to  New  Castle  or  to  the  Falls" 
(afterward  near  Trenton).  The  rates  were  to  be :  For 
letters  from  the  Falls  to  Philadelphia,  threepence; 
from  the  Falls  to  Chester,  five  pence;  from  the  Falls 
to  New  Castle,  seven  pence  ;  from  the  Falls  to  Mary- 
land, nine  pence ;  from  Philadelphia  to  Chester,  two 
pence;  to  New  Castle  four  jK-nce;  and  to  Maryland 
sixpence.  This  post  went  once  a  week,  and  was  to  be 
fully  published  "  on  the  meeting-house  door  and  other 
public  places."  There  is  nothing  in  the  Colonial 
Record*  or  Archives  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1691,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  granted  to  Thomas  Neale,  Esq.,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assignees  for  twenty -one 
years  full  power  and  authority  to  erect,  settle,  and 
establish  within  the  king's  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America,  one  or  more  office  or  offices  for  receiving  and 
despatching  letters  and  packets  by  post,  and  to  re- 
ceive, send,  and  deliver  the  same  under  such  rates  and 
sums  of  money  as  should  be  agreeable  to  the  rates  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Parliament  in  England,  or  as  the 
planters  and  others  should  agree  to  give  on  the  first 
settlement.  Under  this  power  the  king's  Postmaster- 
General  of  England,  at  the  request  of  Neale,  deputed 
Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  "  to  Govern  and 
Manage  the  said  General  Post-Office  for  and  through- 
out all  the  King's  plantations  and  Colonies  in  the  main 
land  or  Continent  of  America  and  the  Islands  adjacent 
thereto.  Hamilton  applied  to  the  Lieut.-Gov.  and 
Council  of  Penna.,  May  19,  1797,  for  an  encourage- 
ment to  support  the  Post,  and  the  Council  Voted  that 
a  Bill  be  prepared  for  encouragement  to  support  ye 
post  both  by  the  publick  and  upon  private  letters. 
The  Act  was  prepared  and  passed  in  the  same  year." 
In  the  preamble  it  was  stated  "  that  the  mantaining 
of  mutual  and  speedy  Correspondencies  is  very  Bene- 
ficial to  the  King  and  his  Subjects,  and  a  great  en- 
couragement to  trade,  and  that  the  same  is  best  carried 
on  and  managed  by  Publick  Post  As  well  as  for 
preventing  Inconveniences  which  heretofore  have 
hapned  for  want  thereof,  as  for  a  certain,  safe,  and 
speedy  Dispatch,  carrying  and  re-carrying  of  all  Letters 
and  Pacquets  of  Letters  by  Post  to  and  from  all  parts 
and  places  within  the  Continent  of  America  and 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  that  the  well  ordering 
thereof  is  matter  of  General  Concernm1  and  of  great 
advantage.  The  act  then  went  on  to  declare  that 
there  be  from  henceforth  one  general  letter  office 
erected  and  established  within  the  town  of  Phila." 1 

The  act  established  the  following  rates  and  rcgula- 
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tions:  Every  single  letter  might  contain  merchant*'  Colony,  one  shilling ;  to  or  from  New  York,  eight 

account*  (none  exceeding  one  sheet  of  paper),  bills  of  pence;  to  or  from  any  place  within  eighty  mile*  of 

lading,  gazette*,  invoice*,  or  bill*  of  exchange  (if  they  Philadelphia,  sixpence;  to  or  from   Maryland  or 

«lid  not  exceed  one  sheet  of  paper).   A  packet  wan  to  be  Virginia,  eighteen  pence.    These  rates  were  provided 

accounted  three  letters,  at  the  leant.    If  any  letters  or  the  letters  went  by  post.    If  delivered  into  the  office 

j>acktts  should  lie  or  remain  in  the  i>ost-office  uncalled  by  any  private  person,  rate  four  pence, 

for  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  postmaster  For  letters  greater  than  single,  the  rates  were  to  be 

might  send  them  forth  to  the  house*  of  the  persons  to  doubled. 

whom  they  were  directed,  and  receive  therefor  one  Under  this,  the  first  establishment  of  the  post  in 

l«nnytuorc.  Letters  directed  to  or  going  from  the  Pro-  Philadelphia.     Postmaster-General    Hamilton  ap- 

prietary  or  Governor  were  to  be  free.  Persons  employed  pointed  Henry  Flower  to  be  his  deputy, 

in  the  several  stages  within  the  province  and  territo-  For  the  encouragement  of  Hamilton's  post-office 

ries  might  pass  or  repass  every  ferry  without  jmying  there  was  an  allowance  made  by  the  province  of 

either  for  his  own  passage  or  for  bis  hordes'.  Ferry-  Pennsylvania  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for  three 
masters  who  refused  transportation  were  liable  to  five  >  years.    This  sum  had  not  been  paid  in  17017  when 

pounds'  fine.  Ship-letters  were  also  matters  of  con-  Hamilton  petitioned  the  Provincial  Council  for  the 
ceru,  as  is  shown  by  the  second  preamble:  "And  .  remuneration,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  treasurer 

whereas,  upon  the  arrival  of  Ships  into  the  Several  pay  the  same  out  of  the  public  stock  as  soon  as  he 

ports  of  this  province,  many  Letters  directed  to  Sev-  should  have  sufficient  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose, 

eral  Merchants  and  others  have  been  detained  long,  When  Gen.  Braddock  arrived,  in  1758,  he  requested 

to  the  great  damage  of  ye  merchants,  and  want  of  the  establishment  of  a  post  between  Philadelphia  and 

that  Speedy  Advice  which  they  might  have  had  if  the  Winchester  for  the  forwarding  of  his  dispatches.  This 

same  had  forth  with  been  dispatched.    And  sometimes  request  was  laid  before  the  Assembly,  and  seems  to 

such  Letters  have  been  delivered  by  the  Masters  or  have  been  complied  with,  as  it  was  noted  in  May, 

Passengers  of  such  Ships  to  ignorant  and  Loose  hands  175G.  that  the  western  post  had  not  yet  come  in, 

that  understand  not  the  ways  and  means  of  speedy  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  ravages  of  Indians 

Conveyance  and  Delivery  of  Letters,  whereby  great  near  Winchester. 

Prejudice  hath  acrued  to  the  affairs  of  merchants  ami  Postmaster-General  Hamilton  died  in  Philadelphia 
others,  as  well  as  by  the  miscarriage  of  many  letters,  in  1709.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  British  govern- 
As  many  times  by  oj>ening  of  the  same  to  the  discov-  ment  took  possession  of  the  establishment  of  the  post- 
ery  of  the  Corres|K>ndencies  and  Secrets  of  Merch"."  office,  and  thenceforth  it  was  managed  in  connection 
It  was,  therefore,  directed  that  all  lettere  aud  packets  with  the  postal  service  of  the  British  government, 
brought  into  the  province  by  any  ship  should  be  de-  with  chief  officers  at  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New 
livered  to  the  master  of  the  general  letter-office  for  the  York.  There  was  no  material  change  in  the  man  age- 
time  being,  to  l>e  delivered  by  him  according  to  the  ment  or  system  by  reason  of  the  assumption  of  the 
directions  of  the  same.  A  fine  of  twenty  shillings  management  of  the  post-office  under  the  royal  au- 
might  be  recovered  against  any  master  who  refused  to  thority. 

deliver  such  letters  to  the  ]»ost-office,  and  for  the  en-  The  advance  of  the  post-office  was  slow.  In  De- 
couragement  of  the  shipmaster  it  was  directed  that  he  cember,  1717,  Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  to  a  corre- 
should  receive  from  the  master  of  the  [xtst-office  one  spondent,  "  We  have  a  settled  post  from  Virginia  and 
penny  for  every  such  letter  delivered  to  him.  There  Maryland  unto  us,  and  goes  through  all  our  northern 
was  an  exception  in  favor  of  letters  passing  between  colonies,  whereby  advices  from  Boston  unto  Williams- 
consignors  by  the  vessel  and  the  merchants,  masters,  burg,  in  Virginia,  is  completed  in  Four  Weeks,  from 
or  owners,  and  in  favor  of  any  s|tecial  messenger  sent  March  to  December,  and  in  double  that  time  in  the 
on  purpose  by  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  deliver  it  to  other  months  of  the  year."  In  1727  the  mail*  to 
some  other  person.  Any  attempt  to  set  up  a  private  Annapolis  went  from  Philadelphia  once  in  two  weeks 
post  (to  the  injury  of  the  postmaster)  for  hire,  or  to  in  summer,  and  once  a  month  in  winter  via  New 
"  set  up  or  employ  any  spot,  Post-House,  Post-Paquet,  Castle  to  the  Western  shore  and  back  to  the  Eastern 
Boat,  or  Conveyance  whatsoever,  for  earn  ing,  convey-  shore.  The  mail  for  New  York  was  carried  weekly 
ing,  or  re-carrying  any  Lett**  or  Pacquets  by  Sea  or  in  1729,  in  the  summer  time,  and  fortnightly  in  the 
Land,"  was  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  forty  pounds,  winter  months.  For  this  reason  the  Penntylvania  Oa- 
The  act  was  to  remain  in  force  seven  years.  The  tette,  in  1729,  announced  that  during  the  fortnightly 
postage-rates  were  as  follows:  For  every  single  letter  stage  to  New  York  the  paper  would  be  continued 
to  or  from  Boston  or  Rhode  Island,  eighteen  pence,  only  once  in  two  weeks.  Henry  Pratt  was  riding 
and  so  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  quantity  of  postmaster  for  all  the  stages  between  Philadelphia 
letters.  and  Newport,  in  Virginia,  in  1738.  He  set  out  at  the 
Single  letters  to  or  from  Philadelphia,  Piscataway,  beginning  of  each  month,  and  returned  in  twenty- 
and  other  parts  to  the  eastward  of  Boston,  two  shil-  four  days.  In  1748,  Kalm,  the  8wedish  traveler,  re- 
lings  ;  to  or  from  the  post-road  in  Connecticut  marked  that  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  arrived 
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reached  the  city,  many  inhabitants  came  on  board 
asking  for  letters.  Those  not  called  for  were  taken  to 
the  Coffee-House  and  not  the  post-office.  The  de- 
livery of  letters  from  the  post-office  to  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  intended  seem*  not  to  have  been  re- 
newed as  a  custom,  which  was  required  by  the  uct  of 
1797,  when  the  royal  authority  took  hold  of  the  post- 
office. 

The  first  penny-post,  as  it  was  called  (meaning  the 
delivery  of  letters  from  the  post-office  to  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed),  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  1753.  At  the  same  time  the  advertising  of 
lists  of  letters  uuculled  for  commenced.  In  1764  an 
immense  advance  was  made  by  the  establishment  of 
a  mairto  New  York  three  times  per  week  in  summer, 
and  once  a  week  in  winter.  In  the  next  yeur  Frank- 
lin, who  was  Postmaster-General,  speeded  the  mail  for 
New  England  by  sending  it  out  once  a  week  all  the 
year  round,  instead  of  once  a  fortnight,  as  formerly. 
By  this  arrangement  a  letter  could  be  sent  to  Boston  . 
and  a  reply  received  in  Philadelphia  in  three  weeks,  | 
instead  of  six  weeks,  as  formerly.  Newspapers  in 
1758  were  carried  by  the  post-riders  filly  miles  for 
nine  pence  per  year,  and  one  shilling  sixpence  for 
one  hundred  miles.  As  no  paper  was  published  at  j 
this  time  oftener  than  once  a  week,  these  prices  com- 
prised fifty-two  deliveries.  It  is  supposed,  but  not 
known,  that  this  small  profit  was  a  personal  perquisite  | 
of  the  post-riders. 

The  stages  for  earning  travelers  soon  became  more  | 
frequent  than  the  mails.    The  new  stage,  in  Novem-  , 
ber,  1756,  left  John  Butler's  sign  of  "The  Death  of  , 
the  Fox,"  in  Strawberry  Alley,  tor  New  York.    The  \ 
trip  was  made  in  three  days,  and  a  return  in  three 
days  more,  made  one  trip  weekly  Iwtween  city  and 
city.    In  1765  this  was  improved  upon  by  the  estab-  1 
lishment  of  a  line  of  stages  to  New  York  twice  a  I 
week.   They  also  required  three  days  for  the  trip,  but 
the  proprietors  must  have  owned  four  or  five  coaches. 
The  fare  was  two  pence  per  mile.    The  "  Flying  Ma- 
chine" set  up  by  John  Barnhill,  in  Elm  Street,  went  in  I 
the  summer  time  to  New  York  in  the  remarkably 
short  i>eriod  of  two  days.    Fare  through,  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  for  way  passengers,  threepence  per  mile.    The  ' 
vehicles  used  were  wagons;  the  seats  set  on  springs,  j 
John  Bessonct  &  Co.,  in  1773,  started  stage  coaches  to 
New  York,  through  in  two  days.    Fare  for  inside  pas- 
sengers, four  dollars;  outside  passengers,  twenty  shil- 
lings. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  employment  of  steamboats, 
the  speed  was  not  much  greater.  The  latter,  upon 
the  Delaware  River  and  streams  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  were  enabled  to  shorten  the  time,  but  the 
stages  across  New  Jersey  were,  as  usual,  slow.  To  get 
to  New  York  in  one  day  was  a  matter  that  might  be 
accomplished  in  summer,  but  frequently  occupied  a 
day  and  a  half, — passengers  leaving  Philadelphia  in 
the  morning  slept  in  inns  upon  the  route  over  night, 
and  were  enabled  to  reach  the  city  of  New  York  on 


the  morning  of  the  next  day.  Even  as  late  as  July, 
1828,  the  United  States  Gazette  of  Philadelphia  chroni- 
cled the  fact  that  the  morning  papers  from  New  York 
were  received  at  their  office  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
they  were  printed,  nine  hours  and  forty-three  minutes 
from  New  York.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  time  of  travel  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  was  shortened  so  much  that 
passengers  were  carried  through  in  one  day. 

William  Goddard,  in  1774,  about  the  time  that  the 
First  Continental  Congress  was  in  session,  encouraged 
by  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  country,  endeav- 
ored to  set  up  an  independent  post-office  establish- 
ment. Goddard,  who  was  the  publisher  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle,  bad  been  surveyor  of  roads  and 
comptroller  of  the  post-office  establishment  under 
Franklin.  He  originated  a  plan  for  "  the  Constitu- 
tional Post,"  and  traveled  over  the  country  to  obtain 
support.  His  proposition  was  that  subscriptions  should 
be  taken  up  to  maintain  the  post ;  that  the  subscribers 
in  each  colony  should  annually  select  a  committee 
from  among  themselves;  and  that  the  committee  of 
each  colony  should  ap|M>int  the  jnistmaster,  regulate 
the  rate*  of  postage,  make  contracts  with  the  post- 
riders ;  to  have  charge  of  the  mails,  the  colonial 
postmasters  were  to  elect  the  Postmaster-General. 
Goddard  went  through  the  country  endeavoring  to 
gain  support  for  his  plan.  In  New  England  and  New 
York  he  was  encouraged,  but  he  made  few  friends  in 
Philadelphia.  At  a  meeting  of  mechanics,  about  Oc- 
tober, 1774,  his  plan  was  proposed  for  their  accept- 
ance, and  they  listened  to  some  of  his  letters  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  his  scheme,  but  they  refused  to 
listen  to  the  rest  of  them,  declaring  that  Americans 
had  their  hands  full,  without  setting  up  a  post.  He 
established  his  route,  however,  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  perhaps  to  other  points,  and 
placed  his  post-office  at  the  London  Coffec-House, 
where  it  was  open  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  closed 
for  want  of  patronage 

As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  by  the  Continental 
Congress  that  it  was  necessary  to  supersede  the  royal 
authority,  the  importance  of  establishing  a  post-aervice 
was  recognized.  On  the  meeting  of  the  8econd  Con- 
gress, in  May,  1775,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  the  scheme  of  a  post  "  for  conveying  letters 
and  intelligence  through  this  Continent"  In  July  an 
act  for  that  purpose  was  passed,  the  general  post-office 
to  he  at  Philadelphia.  The  Postmaster-General  nom- 
inated was  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  next  year  by  Richard  Bache.  It  was  directed 
that  there  should  be  formed  "a  line  of  posts  from  Fal- 
mouth, New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  with 
cross-posts  where  needful."  Under  this  arrangement  a 
new  system  was  established  for  carrying  the  mail.  The 
riders  ceased  to  go  through  from  one  extremity  of  the 
route  to  another,  as  Henry  Pratt  did  in  1738.  Mail 
riders  were  appointed  for  every  twenty-five  miles,  to 
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p)  through  by  night  and  day,  carrying  the  mail  one 
way,  and  receiving  the  return  mail,  when  |>ossible,  to 
lie  carried  the  other  way  to  the  end  of  their  station. 
At  the  same  time  advice  boats  were  ordered  to  l>e 
established  between  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
the  place  wherever  Congress  was  sitting.  They  were 
armed,  and  had  a  right  to  carry  freight*. 

As  soon  as  the  Federal  government  went  into  oj>era- 
tion,  Congress  set  to  work  to  establish  the  post-office. 
By  set  of  Sept.  22,  1789,  it  was  resolved  that  there 
should  be  a  Postmaster-General,  with  assistant  or 
clerk  or  deputies,  the  postmaster  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  in  jterforniing  the  duties  of 
his  office,  which  were  to  lie  "  the  same  as  they  last 
were  under  the  resolutions  and  ordinances  of  the  late 
Congress."  This  was  only  an  act  to  continue  the 
post-office,  and  its  time  wan  limited  to  a  year.  By  act 
of  1790,  August  4th,  it  was  again  continued  until 
March  4,  1791.  And  again  by  art  of  March  3,  1791, 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  All 
letters  to  and  from  the  treasurer,  comptroller  and 
auditor  of  the  treasury,  and  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury  on  public  service  were  to  go  free  of  post- 
age, and  the  Postmaster-General  was  to  extend  the 
carrying  of  the  mail  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Benning- 
ton, in  Vermont. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1792,  a  long  act  whs 
passed  by  which  were  established  a  great  number  of 
pnst-roads,  extending  from  Wise-asset,  Me.,  to  Savan- 
nah, in  Georgia,  passing  through  many  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  with  branches,  lateral  extensions,  cross 
extensions,  etc.,  extending  westward  in  all  the  States 
as  far  out  as  Lexington  and  Danville,  Ky.,to  Hagers- 
town,  Chambersburg,  and  other  places.  It  was  directed 
that  a  general  post-office  should  be  established  at  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
then  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral should  have  authority  to  appoint  deputies  at  the 
He  was  to  provide  for  carrying  the  mails  "  by 
i  or  horses,  as  he  may  judge  most  expe- 
dient, and  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  deputy 
postmasters  should  discharge  their  duties.  Persons 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  mails,  or  of  any  horse 
or  carriage  carrying  the  same,  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  ferrymen  delaying  the  mail 
to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  half-hour  of  delay. 
Mails  were  to  be  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  letters 
until  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  for  forwarding. 
The  salary  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year,  and  of  his  assistants  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  without  fees  or  perquisites.  The  rates 
of  postage  were  heavy.  The  following  was  the  postage 
to  be  charged  on  each  single  letter : 

CaiiU. 


Rates  from  one  |>ort  to  another  in  the  United  State* 
packet-lMjats  or  vessels  provided  by  the  government : 
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Ship  letters  brought  into  the  United  States  to  be 
carried  at  the  same  rate. 

In  order  that  ship-letters  should  be  promptly  deliv- 
ered, it  was  directed  that  no  vessel  entering  port  should 
l>e  allowed  to  break  bulk  till  the  master  or  com- 
mander had  delivered  to  the  |>ostmaster  all  letters 
brought  with  him  directed  to  persons  within  the 
United  States,  except  such  as  were  for  the  owners  or 
consignees.  The  shipmaster  was  to  receive  two  cento 
for  each  letter  so  delivered  to  the  |>ost-office.  There 
were  |>enaltics  for  delaying,  secreting,  opening,  em- 
hezzling,  or  destroying  letters  by  persons  employed  in 
the  post-office  department,  penalty  or  such  fine  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  aggravations  of  the  offense.  But  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  letters  so  dealt  with  contained 
any  hank-note,  bill  of  exchange,  Treasury  warrant, 
assignments  of  stock,  letter  of  credit,  promissory 
note,  with  other  valuable  papers  socially  named,  the 
punishment  was  to  be  death.  The  punishment  of 
robbing  the  mail,  or  a  carrier  of  the  mail,  was  death. 
Regulations  were  made  for  publishing  the  address  of 
letters  uncalled  for  every  three  months,  forwarding 
dead  letters  to  the  Postmaster-General  for  examination, 
and  return  of  valuable  articles  therein  to  the  person 
by  whom  the  letter  was  written.  Very  liberal  pro- 
visions were  made  for  sending  letters  free  by  offi- 
cers of  the  national  government,  congressmen,  etc. 
A  free  exchange  of  one  copy  of  a  newspaper  by  the 
printer  thereof,  and  sent  to  any  other  printer  of 
newspapers,  was  established.  Newspajiers  conveyed 
in  the  mails  under  cover  open  at  one  end  were  to  be 
carried,  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  for  one 
cent,  and  one  and  a  half  cents  for  any  greater  dis- 
tance. One-half  of  the  newspaper  postage  was  al- 
lowed to  be  received  by  deputy  j>ostmasters  for  their 
own  use.  Regarding  the  compensation  of  deputy 
postmasters,  this  was  to  Im>  fixed  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  by  salaries  and  commissions  on  the  amount  of 
business  done,  no  compensation  to  any  one  post- 
master to  exceed  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
This  act  was  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  acts  in 
relation  to  the  post-office,  there  being  mollifications 
at  various  times  in  the  jwstage  charges,  the  establish- 
ment of  delivery  of  letters  to  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  methods  of  trans|H>rtation,  compensa- 
tion to  postmasters  and  others,  and  many  other  modi- 
fications made  necessary  by  the  immense  changes  in 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  volume  of  correspondence  which  seems 
to  have  followed  every  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
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LOCATION  or  POST-OFFICES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

1728.-AI  Andrew  Bradford  .  bow,  Second  Street. 
1T34.— In  Second  Street. 
1737.— At  Franklin'*  houas.  Market  Street. 
1771 — A I  F.ixcroft's  house.  Market  Street,  near  fourth. 
1774.— At  Goddard '•  Conitituttonal  Pott-Office,  at 

weat  corner  Front  and  Market  Street*. 
17t2.— At  Widow  Bud.len'*  honae,  Fn.ut  Street,  below  Market,  esst  tide. 
1784.— At  corner  of  Front  and  Market  Streets. 
17HS.— At  corner  of  Fnmt  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
1790  — At  No.  7  South  Front  Street,  below  Market. 
1791.—  No.  36  South  Front  Street,  north  of  Chestnut. 

1793.  — During  yellow  ferer,  at  old  college,  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch. 

1794.  — At  No.  34  South  Front  Street 

1797.— During  yellow  forer,  at  buulap  a  .table,  Twelfth  Street,  below 
Market. 

1798  -During  yellow  ferer,  at  north  aid*  of  Market  Street,  ftrat  bout* 
»e*t  of 

1799.-AI  No.  27 

1799.— During  yellow  faeer.  at  the  upper  end  of  Market  Street 
r  ferer,  at  Dunlap  t  .table.  Twelfth, 

1806,  September.— During  yellow  ferer.  at  the  house  of  J« 

northeast  corner  Tenth  and  Market  Street*. 
1814,  June  — At  aoutliwaat  comer  of  Third  and  Market  Street*. 
ISIS. — At  No  27  South  Third  Street,  for  a  *hort  time 
1816.— At  No.  118  Chestnut  Street,  south  side,  corner  Oarpsnters'  Court. 
182*.— At  No.  107  Cliesluut  Street,  north  aide,  corner  Franklin  Place. 
1834.—  At  Philadelphia  Exchange,  north  side,  on  Dock  Street. 
18M.— At  Jayne'*  building.  Dock  Street,  below  Third,  north  *ide. 
1863,  February  27th.— Chestnut  Street,  below  Fifth,  south  aide. 
1884.— Northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  carrier  delivery  of  the  Philadelphia  post-office 
covers  the  greatest  territory-  of  any  city  in  the  world, 
excepting  London.  The  New  York  post-office  serve* 
forty  square  miles  of  territory  ;  the  Philadelphia  cen- 
tral office  serves  seventy  square  miles,  and  it  has  in 
addition  thirty  sub-station*  and  fifty  stamp  agencies, 
covering  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
square  miles,  all  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  London  postal  service  covers  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles. 

The  official  "  Post-Office  Guide"  for  the  year  1883 
shows  the  relationship  of  Philadelphia  to  the  other 
large  offices  to  have  been  : 

Number  of  Number  of 

piece*  mailed.  pieces  mailed. 

New  Tork   489.741.23n  St.  Louie   8<i,d27.ZI2 

Philadelphia-   18l,«5i,232  Baltimore   84,957,920 

Chicago   17H.I44.I4H  Waahlngton   28.937,208 

Boston   14(1,881.498  Indianapolis.   13,282,434 

Cincinnati  —   86,636,762 

In  all  post-office  documents,  however,  of  late  years, 
Philadelphia  leads  the  list,  because  the  business  of  its 
office  is  conducted  with  the  least  number  of  errors  and 
greatest  profit. 

The  new  granite  building  fronting  on  Chestnut, 
Ninth,  and  Market  Streets,  erected  for  the  post-office, 
United  States  Court,  and  officers  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, was  occupied  and  opened  for  business  for 
the  first  time  in  Mareh,  1884.  For  eleven  years  this 
expensive  edifice  has  been  spreading  and  rearing  its 
gray  granite  proportions,  until  now  (March  20,  1884), 
with  a  frontage  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  height,  it  is  the  largest- 
looking  and  most  substantial  edifice,  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  City  Hall,  in  Philadelphia.    The  work  of 


digging  for  the  foundations  of  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture began  Oct.  H,  1873.  The  site  is  the  most  expen- 
sive that  has  ever  been  selected  for  a  post-office.  Its 
cost  alone  was  $1,491,200.99.  The  entire  cost  of  site, 
building,  furniture,  machinery,  and  interior  fixtures, 
when  completed,  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  about 
$8,000,000.  The  actual  cost  of  the  building  itself  has 
only  been  about  $4,500,000. 

From  the  first  the  actual  work  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  A.  M.  Smedley,  with  John  Mc Arthur, 
Jr.,  as  nominal  superintendent  In  turn  H.  H.  Bing- 
ham, George  W.  Fainnan,  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  and 
Gen.  Hartranft,  as  postmasters,  have  been  custodians 
of  the  work  and  disbursing  agents  of  the  funds.  The 
latest  and  most  important  share  of  the  work  has  fallen 
upon  Gen.  Huidekoper,  the  present  postmaster. 

As  a  comparison,  we  give  the  square  feet  of  area 
covered  by  the  six  largest  post-office  buildings  in  the 
United  States : 


Knlttmore... 
St.  Louis. .... 
New  ^  ork.- 


20.NW    Cincinnati   (W.IOO 

4«.<KM    Philadelphia.   67,121 

4IVU3    Chicago   70,44« 


While  the  Philadelphia  post-office  does  not  cover 
the  largest  space,  it  is,  however,  the  finest,  most  com- 
plete, and  costly,  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  than 
any  other  post-office  building  in  the  country. 

Scanning  the  splendid  front  of  this  expensive  struc- 
ture, which  is  on  Ninth  Street,  the  eye  has  to  take  in 
at  a  glance  the  whole  five  stories,  extending  from 
Chestnut  to  Market  Street,  a  long  stretch  of  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  of  massive  masonry,  with  one  hun- 
dred aud  eighteen  windows,  flanked  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  Ionic  fluted  shafts  and  ten  immense  door- 
ways, each  porticoed  with  a  dozen  immense  granite 
columns,  standing  in  groups  of  two  at  each  side.  The 
central  part  of  the  front  rises  the  five  stories,  the  upper 
story  forming  a  part  of  the  dome,  which  is  heavy,  but 
not  high.  This  central  part  is  five  windows  wide  down 
to  the  great  central  portico,  inclosing  the  three  central 
doors,  which  have  also  a  window  at  each  side.  It  pro- 
jects out  farther  than  any  other  part  of  the  building, 
and  shows  a  little  more  elaboration  and  carefulness 
of  construction  than  the  rest.  Extending  from  this 
centre  toward  Chestnut  Street  are  three  sections,  each 
varying  in  projection,  and  three  similar  ones  extend 
to  Market  Street.  The  sections  nearest  the  centre  on 
each  side  are  set  back  flat,  and  are  each  seven  windows 
wide  above,  with  four  doors  and  six  windows  below. 
This  section,  like  the  two  sections,  each  three  windows 
wide,  adjoining  it  and  extending  to  the  corners,  is  but 
four  stories  high.  The  windows  of  the  first  story,  reach- 
ing almost  from  floor  to  ceiling,  are  over  four  times  as 
high  as  a  full-grown  man,  and  the  windows  above,  al- 
though they  diminish  in  size,  are  projwrtionately  large. 
The  actual  heights  are : 
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The  whole  surface  of  the  front  ami  sides  is  granite, 
with  nothing  else  in  sight  to  break  the  grandeur  ami 
harmony  of  the  pile.  Even  the  plate-glass  in  the 
walnut  frame*  of  the  windows  is  set  haek  so  far  that 
in  an  oblique  view  the  heavy  sills  and  jutting  fides 
produce  an  almost  fortress-like  effect.  The  only  |M>ints 
at  wbieh  full  round  granite  columns  are  introduced  are 
in  the  three  ]>orticoes  ornamenting  the  principal  groups 
of  doorways,  three  in  the  central  section,  and  the  two 
nearest  the  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets  corners. 
There  they  stand  out  boldly  on  stalwart  pedestals, 
and  support  the  usual  frieze  and  fillet  with  round 
marble  teeth  or  colonettes,  forming  a  little  railing 
on  lop.    The  building  line  is  set  very  far  back  from 


stories.  The  Market  Street  side  is.  an  exact  fac-simile. 
In  all  probability  the  building  is  the  best  designed  for 
its  purpose  of  any  erected  in  America.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  floors, 
then-  are  one  hundred  and  forty  actual  rooms  in  the 
building,  ranging  in  size  from  the  work-room,  in  which 
several  regiments  could  drill,  to  the  smallest,  which 
would  hold  at  least  a  full-sized  company.  There  are 
on  the  first  floor  seventeen  rooms ;  on  the  second, 
forty  rooms;  on  the  third,  forty  rooms;  on  the  fourth, 
thirty-two  rooms  ;  and  on  the  fifth  floor,  eleven  rooms, 
a  total  of  one  hundred  ami  forty  rooms.  The  doors, 
window-frames,  etc.,  all  through  the  building  are 
dark-red  mahogany.   The  furniture  is  the  same,  even 
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the  curb  line,  probably  fifty  feet,  and  from  the  line  of 
each  of  the  projecting  iKirticoes  to  the  other  a  low  rail- 
ing extends,  inclosing  a  space  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet,  which  helps  to  set  off  the  building.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  architecture  generally  preserved  within  as 
wi  ll  as  without  is  Romanesque. 

There  are  no  doors  on  either  the  Market  or  Chest- 
nut Street  sides.  On  Chestnut  Street  a  plain  granite 
elevation,  with  forty-four  windows  in  it,  the  central 
section  five  windows  wide  for  four  stories,  with  three 
windows  on  each  side,  and  three  windows  on  top  in 
the  fifth  story,  or  attic,  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  The 
only  ornamental  feature  is  the  rej>etition  of  the  mezzo- 
portico  over  the  central  windows  ot  the  first  and  second 


the  tables  in  the  (Mist-office  work-room.  In  the  finer 
private  offices  there  is  leather  upholstery.  Some  of 
the  carpets  arc  old  gold  and  very  osthetic.  Every 
door  and  window  in  the  building  has  a  solid  iron  screen 
slid  into  the  wall,  and  when  these  are  in  place,  it  is 
iL-sserted,  the  building  is  absolutely  fire-proof.  These 
iron  doors  alone  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  six  hundred  incandescent 
electric  lights.  A  few  of  the  striking  and  interesting 
facts  concerning  this  superb  building,  said  to  be  the 
finest  government  structure  outside  of  Washington, 
are  as  follows : 

Front  od  Ninth  Stieet-   42S  feet 

Front  on  Chwtnut  Str*»t   173  M 

Itetght  from  pavruunt  to  dome  ™.  MA  " 
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Length  of  front  corridor. 
Width  of  front  corridor-.. 

Height  of  Brat  story  

length  of  work-room  

Depth  of  work-room  

Number  of  room 
Number  of  windows 


........ ..... 


Exterior  fluted 
Columns  Id 
Letter-d  rope. 


L*uc  k  *bo  x  es   

Totel  s<juere  feet  of  eree^.. ••■*.■■•.. 
Electric  tight*  


18  - 

27  - 

254  « 

124  " 

m 


17 
1,614 
67,1*1 


Cost  of  site...................... 

Cost  of  bonding  

Furnitureand  machinery- 


$1,431,200 
4JSO8.S0O 


Estimated  total  cost   fn%iJ»o,noo 

The  statistic*  of  the  office  are  as  follows : 


Carrlen  end  sub-carriers 

Wagons  „  

Sub-eUlloiu. 


1SS1  
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POSTMA8TKB8  AT  THK  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

1 ;  1  C.  R.,  463. 


1737. — 1 

1737.— Benjamin  Franklin,  /Imytr't  Magatta*,  October,  1871. 
17&3.— Benjamin  Franklin  and  Peter  Hauler,  Postmastere-Geoeral. 
1763  —  WlllUm  Franklin. 

1767.— Pstor  Franklin,  brother  of  Benjamin  ;  4  Pennsylranla  A  rehires, 

257. 

1759.— Joatab  F.  Davenport  (about  this  lime). 
1767.— John  Foxcroft*  a  relative  of  Franklin's 
1774.— William  Bradford. 
177o.— William  Franklin,*  called  comptroller  ol 

at  Philadelphia. 
1 774  — William  Ooddard  •  (Constitutional  Post). 
1776.— Richard  Bach*,  deputy  to  Franklin. 

■etma.ter-Qer.eraJ.  Hi 


i  on  Hot.  7, 1776. 
me.-P*tar  Bern  ton. 

-Ebeneter  Hazard,  postmaster  to  the  United  Colonies. 

James  Brjson,  appointed  _  —.Jan.  2*,  17ft* 

Robert  Fallon,  appointed  -  Oct.  X,  1789 

Dr.  Michael  Leib,  appointed  -  Feb.  14, 1814 

Rirherd  Heche, appointed  „  Feb.  26,  1117 

Thunia*  Sergeant,  appointed  .—...April  16,  U2M 

Jamas  I'agr,  appointed  *Pn'  lKtS 

John  Crathoine  Montgomery,  appointed  March  S3, 1841 

James  Hoy,  Jr.,  appointed  —.June  2ft,  1644 

Dr.  George  F.  Lehman,  appointed  — May  6, 1844 

William  J.  P.  White,  appointed  May  8,1649 

John  Miller,*  appointed  „  April  1,  1653 


1  Area  of  New  York  po.t-.fnce.  49,1)28  square  fret. 

» Chapter  60  of  the  laws  (unprinted).  Session  1700-1,  an  act  was 
panted  for  erecting  and  establishing  a  post -office  at  Philadelphia;  1 
Dallas  Laws,  16. 

*  John,  not  Thomas,  "  Journal  of  Hugh  Flnlay,"  xxtll.  and  xxir. 

*  See  letter  In  the  Matron  Oamvy  Ittpubltca*,  Jan.  28,  1876,  copied 
from  the  Pmnufirania  M.ty.i.-oM  of  1776,  as  follows,  which  explslns 


"Gaxxaai.  Pocr-Orrtcg,  Pblladalphla,  Feb.  14,  1776. 
"It  baring  been  found  very  Inronrenlent  to  perauns  coneerned  In 
trade  thai  the  mall  from  Philadelphia  to  New  England  sets  out  but  once 
a  fortnight  during  the  winter  season,  this  is  to  glee  notice  that  tbe  New 
England  mail  will  henceforth  go  onre  a  week  the  year  round ;  where  a 
correspondence  may  he  carried  on  and  answer  obtained  to  letters  be- 
tween Phlladslphlaand  Boston  in  three  weeks,  which  need  In  the  winter 
to  require  six  weeks. 

"  By  command  of  I'uetuiuter-Genaral, 

''William  Fbanklim,  Comptroller." 
•  Benjamin  Franklin,  Postmaster-General,  appointed  William  Ooddard 
surveyor  of  ths  post  roads  and  comptroller  of  the 
"  Writings  of  William  L.  Goddard,"  1  rol.  xiL 
»  Died  Jan.  30, 1878,  aged  slxty-flre. 


Gideon  0.  Westcott,  appointed   March  19, 1857 

Nathaniel  Borradall*  Brown*,  appointed  H*™h  jj^ 

Charles  M  Hall,  appointed0.  .......Oct?  — !  1866 

Henry  H.  HI  ugh  am,  appointed  March  23, 1867 

George  Walter  Fainuan, appointed  -  Dec  10,1872 

Archibald  Louden  Suowden,  appointed..  Dec.  11, 1876 

John  Frederic  11  art  ran  ft,  appointed  -..Feb.  17, 1K79 

James  T.  Bingham,1  appointed  „  July  — ,  1880 

Henry  S.  Iluidekoper,  appointed  Dec.  — ,  1880 

United  States  Mint.— Some  of  the  American  colo- 
nies either  issued  or  allowed  to  be  issued,  under  their 
authority,  various  coins  of  copper  and  silver,  but  in 
Pennsylvania  no  attempt  was  made  in  that  direction. 
The  record  is  extant  of  the  ease  of  Charles  Pickering, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  man  in  some  authority  under  Penn, 
who  attempted  to  engage  in  a  coinage  speculation  in 
1683.  He  was  charged  before  Penn  himself  in  Council, 
on  the  28th  of  October  of  that  year,  with  being  con- 
cerned, together  with  Samuel  Buckley,  in  coining  pieves 
of  silver,  being  Spanish  bits  and  Boston  money.  This 
they  confessed,  and  acknowledged  that  they  had  put 
out  some  of  thone  new  bits,  "  hut  they  say  that  all 
their  money  was  as  good  silver  as  any  Spanish  money." 
The  trouhle  seems  to  have  been  that,  although  the 
silver  was  pure,  there  was  too  much  of  an  alloy  of 
copper  or  brass.  Pickering  and  Buckley  alleged  that 
John  Rush  was  concerned  with  them  in  the  making 
of  the  bits,  which  Rush  denied.  It  was  resolved  that 
there  should  be  a  proclamation  against  these  new  bite 
and  New  England  shillings,  and  that  they  should  be 
cried  down.  The  trial  was  a  peculiar  one.  The  Coun- 
cil ordered  a  special  grand  inquest  to  be  summoned 
and  examined,  and  appointed  a  special  attorney,  John 
White.  A  special  petit  jury  was  abwi  summoned. 
Pickering  said  that  nobody  should  lose  anything  by 
him ;  but  he  was  found  guilty,  together  with  Buckley 
and  Robert  Fenton,  who  had  made  the  seals  or  dies 
for  the  money.  Pickering  was  sentenced  to  pay  to 
every  person  who  should  bring  in  within  the  space  of 
one  month  "  this  false,  Base,  and  Counterfeit  Coyne." 
The  pieces  so  redeemed  were  to  be  his  property,  but 
they  were  to  be  melted  in  gross  before  the  metal  was 
returned  to  him.  He  was  also  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  forty  pounds  "toward  ye  building  of  a  Court  House 
in  this  Townc."  Buckley  was  fined  ten  pounds  "to- 
ward a  public  Court  House  here,"  while  Robert  Fen- 
ton, being  a  servant,  and  having  confessed  the  truth, 
was  only  sentenced  "  to  sitt  an  hour  in  the  Stocks  to- 
morrow morning."  Pickering  suffered  very  little  by 
this  transaction,  and  afterward  held  public  situations 
of  trust.  His  coin  must  have  been  nearly  up  to  stand- 
ard value,  and  doubtless  was  redeemed  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  court. 

In  New  England  there  was  difficulty  after  the  first 
settlements  for  the  want  of  a  currency.  In  Massachu- 
setts they  tried  to  make  out  with  Indian  wampum  and 
sea  want.  At  onetime  "country  pay,"  including  corn, 
all  kinds  of  grain,  peas,  and  live-stock,  were  received 
at  the  colonial  treasury  for  taxes.  The  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  at  an  early  day  that 

'  Appointed  by  Hertranffa  sureUea  according  to  act  of  ( 
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musket-balls  of  full  bore  should  pass  currently  for  a 
farthing  each,  but  this  sort  of  legal  tender  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  carried  to  un  inconvenient  extent.  No  man 
could  l>e  compelled  to  take  in'  ire  than  twelve  pence 
worth,  or  forty-eight  of  them  at  one  time.  Thin  sort 
of  money  could  not  have  been  of  plentiful  issue,  a.* 
afterward  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  com- 
pelled to  paw  a  law  to  (lie  effect  that  upon  execution* 
on  judgment*  for  old  debt*  the  officer*  of  the  law  might 
take  land*,  house*,  corn,  cattle,  fish,  and  other  com- 
modities, which,  after  Iwing  valued,  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  creditor  in  satisfaction  of  hi*  debt.  The 
only  hard  money  in  circulation  watt  such  as  had  been 
brought  from  England,  with  Holland  and  other  for- 
eign coins.  These  colonists  were  continually  in  debt 
to  the  people  abroad,  from  whom  they  obtained  sup- 
plies. The  merchants  in  the  English  and  Dutch 
West  Indies  drained  them  all  the  time  of  their  gold 
coin. 

In  1652  Massachusetts  resolved  to  establish  a  mint, 
a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  but  as 
as  there  was  no  king  in  England  at  the  time,  the  com- 
monwealth under  Cromwell  being  in  power,  it  was 
considered  expedient  to  take  the  risk.  The  Mint- 
House  was  established  at  Boston,  and  John  Hull  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Mint,  with  authority  to  coin 
twelvepence,  sixpence,  and  threepence  pieces.  They 
were  to  be  of  the  just  alloy  of  new  sterling  English 
money,  but  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  exported, 
they  were  ordered  to  be  of  less  value  by  two  pence  in 
the  shilling  than  the  English  coins,  and  lesser  pieces 
proportionally.  The  earliest  pieces,  bearing  the  date 
1650,  which  were  issued  by  this  authority,  had  on  one 
side  in  the  centre,  in  a  ring  of  dots,  a  rude  representa- 
tion of  a  pine-tree,  with  the  inscription,  "  Massacho- 
sets.  N.  E."  On  the  other  side!  in  the  centre,  "  1650 ;" 
"  xii."  under  it,  and  upon  the  outer  circle  "  New  .  Eng- 
land .  and."  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  these  coins  were  struck  in  Massachusetts  at 
all.  One  numismatist  believed  that  they  were  made 
in  New  Castle,  England,  while  another  saya  that  they 
were  made  in  Newark,  England.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  up  here  this  interesting  subject  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts currency.  Commenced  in  an  invasion  of 
the  supreme  authority,  there  were  occasional  contests 
with  the  English  Mint  officers,  which  were  terminated 
in  1686  by  prohibiting  the  issue  by  the  Massachusetts 
Mint  of  sixpences,  groats,  and  pennies.  In  Maryland 
a  shilling  was  issued  bearing  a  bust  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
1659.  Various  pieces  of  copper  and  silver  were  issued 
between  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  and 
the  Revolution,  which  were  ascribed  to  various  North 
American  colonies,  as,  for  instance,  the  Carolina  half- 
penny, 1694;  the  New  England  half-penny,  1694. 
These  were  really  struck  in  Great  Britain,  with  others 
which  were  brought  over  to  America  and  circulated, 
among  them  the  Rosa  Americana,  1722,  and  afterward 
the  Granby  and  Connecticut  coppers,  Virginia  silver 
and  copper  half-pennies,  French  pieces  for  Louisiana, 


and  Spanish  pieces  for  Florida.  As  soon  as  the  Revo- 
lution had  fairly  set  in,  coining  became  quite  common. 
Private  speculators  struck  off  numerous  pieces  of  small 
value  in  copper  or  silver.  The  8tate«,  which  were  not 
now  under  awe  of  the  royal  prerogative,  authorised 
coinage.  Even  England  came  to  our  assistance  by 
striking  pieces  at  nominal  values  beyond  their  worth, 
and  sending  them  over  to  this  country. 

Various  curious  pieces  were  brought  out,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  several  varieties  and  with 
different  designs,  in  copper  principally,  called  Wash- 
ington pennies  and  Washington  pieces;  Continental 

j  currency,  1776;  Janus,  1776,  copper;  Massachusetts 
pine-tree  coppers,  1776 ;  U.  S.  A.  coppers,  supposed 
to  have  been  issued  iu  1776;  Non  Depen — dens. 

i  status,  1778;  Nova  Constellatio,  copper  and  silver, 

I  1783  and  1785,  and  gold  in  1785;  Annapolis  shilling, 
sixpence  and  threepence,  1783 ;  Washington  cent, 
1788;  Washington  tokens,  1788;  Confederatio,  cop- 
per, 1785.  8everal  pieces  in  copper  were  issued  under 
authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  a  large  num- 
ber under  authority  of  Connecticut,  and  many  under 
the  law  of  New  Jersey  between  1776  and  1788.  New 
York,  in  1786-87,  authorized  the  coining  of  co  |  >  per 
and  gold  coins. 

In  1786,  October  16th,  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration passed  an  ordinance  for  establishing  a  Mint  of 
the  United  States  and  for  regulating  the  value  and  the 
alloy  of  the  coin  thereof.    A  contract  was  made,  and 

I  on  the  6th  of  July,  1787,  the  government  ordered  that 
its  copper  coin  should  bear  the  following  inscriptions 
and  devices : 

Device. — A  dial,  with  the  hours  expressed  upon  the 
face,  with  "  fugio"  on  the  left  and  "  1787"  on  the 
I  right.    A  meridian  sun  above  the  dial,  and  below  it 
the 

'     Legend. — "  Mind  your  Business." 

Bevtrw.—  Thirteen  circles,  linked  together,  forming 
a  large  circle.  In  the  centre  of  the  same  a  small 
circle,  with  "  United  States."   Around  it  and  in  the 

j  centre,  "  We  are  one." 

This  piece  was  coined  by  contract,  and  was  the  only 

j  legal  coinage  of  the  United  States  copper  coins  until 
the  year  1793,  except  the  experimental  pieces  of  three 
varieties,  coined  in  1791,  and  called  the  Washington 
cent. 

On  the  8d  of  March,  1791,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  established  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"  That  a  Mint  shall  be  established  under  such  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

"  Remived,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  engaged 
Buch  principal  artists  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
preceding  resolution  into  effect,  and  to  stipulate  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  service,  and  also  to 
cause  to  be  procured  such  apparatus  as  shall  be 
requisite  for  the  same  purpose." 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  Congress  passed  "an  act 
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establishing  a  Mint  und  regulating  the  coins  of  the 
United  States. 

"  That  a  Mint  for  the  national  coinage  he  and  the 
name  is*  established,  to  be  situate  and  carried  on  at  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
time  being;  and  that  for  the  well-conducting  of  the 
business  of  the  said  mint  there  shall  be  the  following 
officers  and  persons,  namely  :  a  director,  an  assayer,  a 
chief  coiner,  an  engraver,  a  treasurer." 

The  act  then  went  on  to  describe  the  duties  of  the 
officers.  The  director  "  shall  employ  as  many  clerks, 
workmen,  and  servants  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time 
find  necessary,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  ...  He  shall  have  the 
chief  management  of  the  business  thereof,  and  shall 
superintend  all  other  officers  and  persons  who  shall  be 
employed  therein.  The  assayer  was  to  "  receive  and 
give  receipts  for  all  metals  which  may  lawfully  be 
brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  .  .  .  assay  all  such  of 
them  as  may  require  it,  and  .  .  .  and  deliver  them  to 
the  chief  coiner  to  be  coined."  The  chief  coiner  was  to 
"  cause  to  be  coined  all  metals  which  shall  be  received 
by  him  for  that  purpose."  The  engraver  was  to  "  sink 
and  prepare  the  necessary  dies  for  such  coinage,  with 
the  proper  devices  and  insc  riptions,"  but  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  chief  coiner 
and  engraver  to  be  performed  by  one  person.  The 
treasurer  was  to  "  receive  from  the  chief  coiner  all  the 
coins  that  shall  have  been  struck,  and  shall  pay  or  de- 
liver them  to  the  persons  respectively  to  whom  the 
same  ought  to  be  paid  or  delivered.  He  shall,  more- 
over, receive  and  safely  keep  all  monies  which  shall 
be  for  the  use,  maintenance,  and  supjiort  of  the  Mint, 
and  shall  disburse  the  same  upon  warrants  signed  by 
the  director."  Each  of  these  officers  was  to  give  a 
bond,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  and  diligent  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  yearly  salaries  of 
these  officers  were  as  follows:  Director,  $2000;  assayer, 
$1500;  chief  coiner,  $1500;  engraver,  $1200;  treas- 
urer, $1200;  to  each  clerk,  not  exceeding  $500;  and 
to  subordinate  workmen  and  servants,  such  wages  and 
allowances  aa  are  customary  ami  reasonable.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  provided  and  put  in  proper  condition  such 
buildings  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  him 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  same  Mint.  The  coins  were  to  Ih'  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper.  The  gold  coins  were  to  be  eagles, 
value  of  $10  or  unite,  and  to  contain  247  grains,  and 
|  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of  standard 
gold ;  half-eagles,  each  of  the  value  of  $5,  and  quar-  j 
ter-eagles,  each  of  the  value  of  $2.50,  were  to  be  of 
relative  proportions  of  pure  and  standard  gold.  The 
dollar  was  to  be  of"  the  value  of  a  Spanish  Mill  Dol- 
lar, as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to  contain  871 
Qrains,  and  A*g  parts  of  a  Grain  of  pure,  or  416  Grains 
of  Standard  Silver.  The  Half  Dollar  and  the  Quarter 


Dollar  were  to  be  of  proportion  in  the  amount  of  pure 
and  standard  metal.  The  Disme  was  to  be  the  value 
of  of  a  dollar,  in  the  same  proportions  of  pure  and 
standard  metal,  and  the  Half  Disme  was  to  be  the 
value  of  ^-th  of  a  dollar.  The  Cent  to  be  the  value 
of  100th  part  of  a  dollar,  and  to  contain  11  penny 
weights  of  copper.  The  half-cent  to  be  half  the  value 
of  the  other  in  the  weight  of  the  metal.  Section 
10th  said  — 

"  That  upon  the  said  coins,  respectively,  there  shall 
be  the  following  devices  and  legends,  namely :  Upon 
one  side  of  each  of  the  said  coins  there  shall  he  an 
impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  word  Liberty,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage; 
and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  Gold  and  8ilver 
Coins  there  shall  be  the  figure  or  representation  of  an 
Eagle  with  this  Inscription  :  '  United  8tates  of  Amer- 
ica ;'  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  Copper  coins 
there  shall  be  an  inscription  which  shall  express  the 
denomination  of  the  piece,  namely :  cent,  or  half  cent, 
as  the  case  may  require." 

The  proportional  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  fixed  as 
15  to  1,  according  to  the  quantity  in  weight  of  pure 
gold  or  pure  silver.  Every  15  j>ouiids  weight  of  pure 
silver  was  to  be  of  equal  value,  in  all  payments,  with 
1  pound  weight  of  pure  gold.  The  standard  for  gold 
coins  was  11  parts  fine  to  1  part  alloy.  The  alloy  to 
l>e  composed  of  silver  and  co|»jht  in  such  proportions, 
not  exceeding  one-half  silver,  as  should  be  found  conve- 
nient. The  standard  for  silver  coins  was  to  be  1485 
parte  fine  to  179  parts  alloy,  or  1485  parts  in  1664  parts 
of  the  entire  weight  of  pure  silver.  Gold  and  silver 
coins  struck  at  the  Mint  were  declared  to  be  legal 
tender.  There  were  directions  for  an  annual  assay 
and  other  necessary  matters.  By  the  act  of  March  3, 
1795,  an  additional  officer  was  directed  to  l>e  appointed 
in  the  Mint  by  the  name  of  "The  Melter  and  Re- 
finer." He  was  to  take  charge  of  all  copper,  silver, 
and  gold  bullion  delivered  out  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
Mint,  after  it  had  been  assayed,  and  to  reduce  the 
same  into  bars  or  ingots  fit  for  the  rolling-mills,  and 
then  to  deliver  them  to  the  coiner  or  treasurer,  as  the 
director  shall  deem  expedient.  He  was  to  give  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $6000  for  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  was  allowed  a  salary  of  $1500  per  year.  It  will 
be  observed  that  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
1792,  the  Mint  was  to  be  located  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being.  After  Congress  went  to 
Washington  City,  the  act  of  March  8,  1801,  declared 
that  the  Mint  should  remain  in  Philadelphia  until 
the  4th  of  March,  1803.  This  act  for  continuing  the 
Mint  was  revived  time  after  time  for  terms  of  five 
years.  In  1828,  May  19th,  it  was  enacted  that  the  at  t 
of  3d  of  March,  1801,  concerning  the  Mint,  should  be 
revived  and  continued  in  force  and  operation  "  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law."  Practically  this  made 
the  position  of  the  Mint  more  permanent  Fifty-six 
years  have  rolled  on,  and  the  location  in  Philadelphia 
has  not  been  disturbed,  although  there  have  been  oc- 
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casional  efforts  to  remove  the  institution  to  other 
cities. 

Under  the  act  of  1791  the  President  was  authorized 
to  employ  artist*,  etc.,  for  the  purpiwes  of  establishing 
a  Mint.  During  the  time  that  succeeded  the  parage 
iif  that  act  and  the  full  Mint  Act  of  1792,  it  is  U-lieved 
that  experiments  were  made  in  coinage  in  Philadel- 
phia. John  Harper,  a  manufacturer  of  saws  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  is  credited  with 
the  coinage  of  one  of  the  Washington  pennies  of  1791, 
which  was  struck  in  his  cellar  u|x>n  an  old  press  prob- 
ably imported  from  England,  and  afterwards  used  in 
the  Mint.  The  piece  ascribed  to  Harjwr's  press  was 
of  copper.  It  bears  a  clumsy  likeness  of  Washington 
attired  in  military  costume,  his  hair  dressed  with  a 
cue  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  date  1791 ;  legend, 
"  Washington  President."  On  the  reverse  appears  the 
upright  eagle  with  wings  outspread,  his  claws  grasp- 
ing respectively  the  olive-branch  and  thirteen  arrows. 
The  national  escutcheon  is  on  his  breast,  and  the  motto 
"  Unum  E  Pluribus,"  inscribed  upon  the  ribbon  which 
is  held  in  the  beak.  There  are  no  stars  on  this  coin. 
In  1792  a  copper  coin  much  resembling  the  alsjve,  de- 
signed by  Adam  Oetz,  engraver,  of  Lancaster,  together 
with  some  silver  half-crowns  from  the  same  die,  are 
said  to  have  been  struck  under  the  superintendence  of 
Adam  Eckfeldt,  who  was  for  many  years  chief  coiner 
of  the  Mint,  upon  a  press  manufactured  by  Mr.  Harper 
in  a  cellar  on  Sixth  Street,  nearly  opposite  Carpenter. 
In  1792  u  half-dime  was  prepared,  with  the  female 
head  wearing  ear-rings,  and  the  hair  brushed  back  in 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  It  is  said  that  the  features 
of  the  face  resemble  those  of  Mrs.  Washington.  On 
the  other  side  an  eagle  shaped  something  like  a  hawk 
was  represented  flying  beneath  the  words  "  half  disme" 
above  a  star.  On  the  face  was  the  legend  "  Lib.  par.  of 
Science  and  Industry"  (Liberty  parent  of  Science  and 
Industry),  and  on  the  reverse  "Uni.  States  of  Amer- 
ica." These  pieces  were  struck  at  Har|>er's  cellar, 
Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  from  a  deposit  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  made  by  Wash- 
ington himself.  The  pieces  were  distributed  by  him 
to  particular  frieuds  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  were  never  intended  to  be  currency.  The  act  of 
1792  put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  placing  the  head  of 
Washington  upon  the  national  coin,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented that  he  discouraged  such  devices,  and  selected 
the  female  head  of  Liberty  instead. 

Under  the  act  of  1792,  the  first  thing  necessary  to 
put  the  Mint  in  working  order  was  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  who  should  have  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment. Washington  selected  for  director  David  Rit- 
t  en  house,  the  astronomer,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1792. 
Henry  Voight,  watch-maker,  assistant  of  John  Fitch 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  of  the  first  steam- 
boat, was  made  chief  coiner,  and  Tristram  Dalton 
treasurer.  Iu  the  succeeding  year  Albion  Cox  was 
appointed  chief  assayer,  and  Robert  Scot  engraver. 
The  first  matter  of  importance  was  to  obtain  the  proper 


buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  machinery  and 
the  ofljeers  of  the  establishment.  For  this  purpose  a 
lot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Street,  north 
of  Farmer's  Alley  [afterward  Sugar  Alley,  afterward 
Farmer's  Street,  and  now  Filliert  Street],  was  pur- 
chased. There  was  an  old  still-house  and  other  build- 
ings upon  it.  On  the  19th  of  July  six  men  were 
employed  in  removing  the  buildings.  On  the  31st  of 
July  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  David  Ritten- 
house,  and  work  was  commenced  at  once.  The  foun- 
dation was  ready  for  the  superstructure  on  the  25th  of 
August.  The  frame-work  was  raised  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day.  Preparations  were  made  in  the  "shop" 
for  setting  up  bellows,  etc.,  on  the  7th  of  September. 
Six  pounds  of  old  copper  were  lumght  for  the  Mint,  at 
one  shilling  threepence  per  pound,  three  days  after- 
ward, being  the  first  metal  for  coinage.  Three  coin- 
ing-presses, imported  from  England,  arrived  September 
25th,  and  were  put  in  operation  alsmt  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. Washington,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  Nov.  6, 
1792,  said,  "There  has  also  been  a  small  beginning  in 
the  coinage  of  half-dimes,  the  want  of  small  coins  in 
circulation  railing  the  first  attention  to  them."  There 
were  coined  in  1792  the  dime  and  half-dime  and  the 
cent.  The  silver  dollar  and  half-dollar  were  coined  in 
1794,  and  gold  eagles  and  half-eagles  in  1795.  The 
Mint  building,  still  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh 
Street,  and  finished  in  1792,  was  the  first  piece  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was 
very  plain,  of  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  with  a 
central  doorway  leading  to  a  hall,  which  ran  through 
to  back  buildings.  Space  on  each  side  of  the  hall 
was  used  for  offices.  In  the  rear,  in  old  wooden  build- 
ings, was  the  coining-room  and  melting  apartment. 
There  was  access  to  these  buildings  by  a  gateway 
upon  Farmer's  Alley,  which  opened  to  a  passage  run- 
ning between  the  front  and  back  buildings.  Up  to 
1816  the  work  of  coinage  at  the  Mint  was  done  by 
hand-  or  horse-power.  In  the  latter  year  the  use 
of  steam  was  introduced  for  operating  the  presses. 
During  the  yellow  fever  years,  1797-99  and  1802-3, 
the  work  of  the  Mint  was  suspended. 

Humble  as  it  really  was,  this  establishment  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  under  the  management  of 
eminent  men,  for  many  years.  The  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  the  population  and 
wealth,  rendered  it  necessary  that  better  quarters 
should  be  obtained.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  President  considered  this  matter. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1829,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  Congress  making  a  liberal  provision  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  mint.  A 
lot  of  ground  was  purchased  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Chestnut  and  Juniper  Streets,  extending  northward 
to  Olive  Street,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  front  by 
two  hundred  and  four  feet  deep.  The  architect  was 
William  Strickland.  He  furnished  the  design  for  a 
building  of  the  Ionic  order,  taken  from  the  celebrated 
Grecian  temple  on  the  Ilyasua,  near  Athens,  having 
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porticoes,  sixty  feet  front,  with  six  pillars  of  the  Ionic 
order  upon  the  north  ami  south  fronts.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  basement,  principal  and  attic  stories. 
The  front  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  and 
the  building  carried  of  that  width  from  street  to 
street  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet,  including 
therein  two  porticoes,  each  of  twenty-seven  feet  in 
depth,  making  the  building  space  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  feet  deep,  leaving  small  open  spaces  on  the  east 
and  west  sides.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  4, 
1829,  by  Samuel  Moore,  then  director  of  the  Mint, 
but  the  edifice  was  not  finished  and  occupied  until 
May,  1833.  The  form  of  the  building  was  a  quad- 
rangle, with  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  fifty-five  by 
eighty-four  feet  in  space.  It  was  overlooked  from 
piazzas  in  each  story  connected  with  all  parts  of  the 


UNITKD  STATUS  MINT. 

building,  and  to  give  additional  light  to  the  various 
departments.  The  officers'  rooms,  vaults,  etc.,  were  on 
the  Chestnut  Street  front,  and  part  of  the  western 
flank  was  arched  in  a  complete  fire-proof  manner. 
The  entrance  was  from  the  smith  portico  into  a  cir- 
cular vestibule,  communicating  immediately  with  the 
apartments  of  the  director  and  treasurer,  and  arched 
passages  with  those  of  the  chief  coiner,  melter,  and 
refiner,  and  with  the  rooms  for  receiving  bullion  and 
delivering  coins.  The  east  flank  and  north  section  of 
the  edifice  contained  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
operations  of  the  chief  coiner.  There  were  two  rooms 
for  laminating  ingots  of  fifty-five  feet  by  forty,  opening 
to  the  north  portico.  The  propelling  steam-power 
was  placed  in  the  basement  story.  A  range  of  apart- 
ments extending  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by 
thirty-two,  was  appropriated  to  the  more  immediate 
operations  of  coinage  and  the  machinery  connected 
therewith.  The  principal  coinage-room,  thirty-seven 
feet  by  thirty-two,  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  eon- 
tain  ten  coining-presses.  The  west  flank  was  occupied 
by  the  melter  and  refiner,  and  accommodated  in  a  range 
of  apartments  extending  ninety-five  feet  by  thirty- 
two.  The  principal  melting-room  was  an  apartment 
of  thirty-seven  feet  by  thirty-two,  and  the  process  of 


gold  and  silver  parting,  for  which  a  contracted  space 
would  be  peculiarly  unfit,  was  provided  for  in  an 
apartment  of  fifty-three  feet  by  thirty-two.  The 
marble  staircase  in  each  wing  of  the  southern  front 
communicated  with  the  attic  story,  in  which,  on  the 
west,  were  the  apartments  of  the  assaycrs  and  en- 
gravers, the  former  upon  the  west  and  the  latter  upon 
tin-  east. 

Upon  the  south  front,  in  the  second  story,  is  placed 
the  cabinet,  which  contains  not  only  specimens  of  all 
the  coins  struck  by  the  Mint,  but  many  curious  and 
rare  foreign  pieces.  Among  them  is  the  "  widow's 
mite,"  the  smallest  in  value  of  all  ancient  coins  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are 
coins  of  the  Greek  Republic  in  large  variety;  coins 
of  ^Egina,  claimed  to  have  been  struck  seven  hundred 
years  before  Christ;  coins  of  Athens  and  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Massilia,  settled  about  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  upon  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  on  the  spot  now  known  as  Mar- 
seilles, in  France ;  coins  of  the  Greek  mon- 
archies, dating  back  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Christ,  including  several 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Macedon ;  coins 
of  Darius,  of  Persia ;  Egyptian  pieces ; 
Syrian  and  Hebrew  coins;  Roman  coins, 
over  one  thousand  in  number,  of  the  earlier 
periods;  Imperial  coins,  from  Julius  Cu-ar 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
covering  eight  centuries;  Oriental  coins, 
from  Burmah,  Siam,  and  China;  African 
ring  money  ;  Japanese,  and  other  pieces  of 
money  of  Eastern  nations.  Modern  Europe 
is  represented  by  French  coins,  covering 
one  thousand  years ;  German,  Swiss,  Danish,  Norwe- 
gian, Swedish,  and  Russian  coins  in  great  variety ;  and 
English  coins  from  an  early  period,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  coming  down  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria.  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  coins  are  numerous;  Mexican,  Brazilian,  and 
South  American  coins  in  great  variety;  coins  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  from  the  time  when  they  began  to 
be  civilized ;  the  American  colonial  coins  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  various  provinces;  the  Summer 
Islands  or  Bermudas  pieces;  and  coins  of  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies;  the  various  coins 
struck  for  use  in  the  United  States  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, including  the  rare  New  York  doubloon  of  1787, 
value  sixteen  dollars;  the  Washington  cent,  so  called, 
in  variety,  and  various  tokens ;  also  a  full  collection 
of  medals  struck  by  order  of  Congress  and  for  private 
purposes  to  commemorate  great  events,  as  well  as  for- 
eign medals  of  rarity  and  historical  value.  When  the 
Mint  was  finished  the  roof  was  covered  with  copper. 
The  intention  was  to  furnish  commodious  quarters, 
but  the  growth  of  the  United  States  has  been  so  rapid, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  Mint  so  great,  that  every 
available  inch  of  space  has  been  taken  up.  The 
court-yard  has  been  filled  with  buildings,  and  from 
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them,  out  of  necessity,  ascends  a  tall  brick  chimney, 
towering  far  al>ove  the  roofc,  anrl  lieing  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  classic  character  of  the  marhlc 
building  which  surrounds  this  structure  on  all  sides. 

The  interests  of  the  country— such  was  the  argu- 
ment— required  in  the  course  of  years  that  branch 
Mints  should  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Really  the  only  necessity  was  for  the 
placing  of  national  establishments  and  buildings  in 
the  sections  favored,  and  the  distribution  of  offices 
and  salaries  among  their  residents.  Under  the  greed 
for  office,  frequent  assaults  have  been  made  upon  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia  with  effort  to  remove  it  else- 
where. Failing  in  the  full  endeavor,  partial  satisfac- 
tion has  been  given  to  local  feeling  by  the  establish- 
ment of  branches.  The  latter  have  really  been  of 
little  necessity  or  assistance,  and  have  only  divided 
work  which  the  parent  Mint  could  have  done  entirely. 
The  places  at  which  branch  Mints  or  assay-offices 
have  been  set  up  are  as  follows  : 

March  3.  1835-Brsnch  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  the  coinage  of 


i  3,  1835.— Branch  at  Charlotte.  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C,  for  the 
i  of  gold  only. 

i  3, 1 Branch  at  Dahlonega,  I.ampkln  Co.,  Georgia,  for  the 
•  of  gold  only. 
1842  —  Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1SC3.— Branch  Mint  at  Caraou,  Ner. 
1864. — Branch  Mint  at  DallaaCity,  Oregon. 
1873  —  Branch  Mint  at  Denver,  Col. 
FeK  12, 1873. — Assay-office  at  New  Tnrk  City. 
J  one  16, 1874.— Assay-office  at  Bole*  City,  Idaho. 
Feb.  12.  1873.-A«s»y-ufflce  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  established  In.tead  of 
I  Mint 


The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  added  very  ma- 
terially to  the  business  of  the  Mint.  The  first  delivery 
of  gold  from  that  State  was  described  as  follows  in  a 
letter  from  the  director  of  the  Mint  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Dec.  11,  1848: 

"  On  the  8th  instant  we  received  the  first  deposit  of 
gold  from  California.  It  was  deposited  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Carter,  who  brought  it  from  San  Francisco  by  the 
Isthmus  route.  It  weighed  1804.59  ounces  troy.  .  .  . 
On  the  9th  another  deposit  was  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  which  weighed  228  ounces.  .  .  .  The  average 
value  per  ounce  of  the  bullion  before  melting  is 
$18.05*." 

The  experience  of  the  Mint  authorities  in  relation 
to  American  gold  is  that  the  purest  deposits  are  found 
in  tbe  State  of  Georgia.  The  largest  nugget  ever 
brought  to  the  Mint  came  from  California  in  1852, 
and  yielded  nearly  six  thousand  dollars  in  pure  gold. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  dettosit  spurious  or  man- 
ufactured nuggets  at  the  Mint.  But  as  these  ure  only 
accounted  for  according  to  the  amount  of  pure  metal 
found  in  them,  such  frauds  have  not  been  profitable 
to  the  jiersons  concerned.  Gold-dust  occurs  in  fine 
grains,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea, 
and  in  lumps  varying  in  size  from  a  |*-a  to  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  a  crys- 
talline form.  The  changes  in  the  methods  of  West- 
ern mining  by  the  erection  of  melting  and  refining 


establishments  in  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the 
Pacific  States  has  materially  changed  the  character  of 
the  deposits  of  metals.  They  do  not  frequently  come 
now  in  the  native  condition  as  fount!  by  the  miner, 
but  in  the  shape  of  ingots  and  bars.  But  they  are 
not  pure,  and  require  remelting  and  separating  to 
obtain  the  gold  and  silver. 

In  1857  the  coining  of  nickel  pieces  was  commenced, 
with  copper  alloy.  The  three-cent  pieces  were  of  32 
grains ;  the  five-cent  pieces,  72^  grains.  One-fourth 
was  nickel,  and  the  balance  copper.  The  bronze  pieces 
(one-  and  two-cent)  are  of  copter,  zinc,  and  tin,  about 
95  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  2J  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  2i 
l>er  cent,  of  tin.  The  one-cent  pieces  in  1870  weighed 
48  grains,  and  the  two-cent  pieces  96  grains.  The 
coining- presses  an;  capable  of  making  from  70  to  120 
coins  per  minute,  and,  if  run  at  the  highest  capacity, 
double-eagles  to  the  surprising  value  of  $34,000  could 
be  struck  in  one  minute.  The  presses  are  generally 
run  at  the  speed  of  80  pieces  to  the  minute.  These 
machines  are  exceedingly  delicate  in  the  adjustment. 
The  deviation  of  a  hair's  breadth  would  spoil  a  coin. 

I)  I  RECTO  as. 

1792,  April  14—  David  Klttenbouae. 

1795,  July  S.-IIenry  William  De  Sauaiure. 

1793,  Oct.  2*. —Ellas  Boudlnot. 
1«M,  Jan.  17.— Robert  Patterson. 
1H4,  July  1.%.— Samuel  Moore. 
183.).  May  26. — Robert  M.  Patterson. 
1851,  June  3ii.  —  George  N.  Kckert. 
1*53,  April  4  —  Thomas  M.  Pettit. 
1853,  June  3. — James  Roes  Snowden. 

1861,  April  4.  — Kx-Governor  James  Politick. 
lSflf.,  Oct  1.— William  Mlllward  (not  confirmed). 

1867,  April  1.— Henry  R.  Linderman. 

1868.  May  1. — James  Pollock  (esooud  term). 

By  act  of  Congress,  May  12, 1873,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  was  established  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Mint 
at  Philadelphia  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
superintendent. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1R73.-Jaines  Pollock. 

18T9,  March.- A.  louden  Snowden. 

TREASURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 
1792,  April  II.  Trletram  Palton.       1841.  Isaac  Roach. 
17&I.  Dr.  Nicholas  Way.  '  1847.  James  Ross  Snowden. 
1797.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  i  1842.  Edward  C.  Dale. 
1813.  Dr.  James  Rush.                  |  IBM.  Daniel  Sturgeon. 
 .  Ex-Governor  William  Find-    1858.  James  H.  Walton. 

lay.   .  Archibald  Mclntyre. 

1841,  April  13.  Ex-Governor  Joseph    1868.  Chambers  McKlbben. 


By  act  of  Congress,  April  7, 1868,  an  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  said  treasurer  became  thereby  in  effect 
the  treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  mint  was  virtually  abolished. 

ASSISTANT  TREASURERS  OF  TUK  UNITED  STATES. 
I 


CHIEF  COINERS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1792,  April.  Henry  Volght.  1881.  U>uls  R. 

1814.  Adam  Eckfeldt.  1863.  John  G. 
1B39.  Franklin  Peele.                   j  I860  A.  Loudon  Si 

1815.  George  K.  Cbllds.  !  1877.  Oliver  0. 
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CHIEF  ASS  A  VERS,  CNITED  STATES  MINT. 

1793.  Albion  Cox.  1872.  William  X.  Du  Boll. 

 .  Joaeph  KIchardiK.n.  1831.  December.  Jacob  H.  Eckfeldt 

 .  Jacob  It.  EckM.lt. 

CHIEF  ENGRAVERS,  CNITED  STATES  MINT. 

1793.  Robert  Scot  IMA,  Jan.  9.  Jamea  n.  I/OBgacra. 

lMV  William  Kneaa.  1M18.  William  Barber. 

1840.  Chrtatlao  F.  Oobrecht.  ,  18S0.  Charlea  E.  Barber. 

REFINERS  AND  MELTERS,  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 

Qffic.  ~<MUl«d  by  oal  c/  OoHgrta.  ttart-a  S,  1795. 

1798.  Joaeph  Clond.  1M«.  Richard  J.  McCol  lough. 

1818.  Franklin  Feale.  (  1800.  Jamea  C.  Booth. 

1839.  Dr.  J.  R.  McCllntock. 

Archibald  Loudon  Snowden,  the  present  supcrintcn- 
dent  of  the  Mint,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
and  descends  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  great  ancestor  in  Philadelphia,  William 
Fairfax  Snowdcn,  came  from  Virginia,  and  was  the 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  what  was  subsequently 
known  aa  the  "  Old  City  Proper,"  as  early  as  1669. 
His  son,  John  Snowdcn,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
August,  1685,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  merchant*  of  the  city,  as  were  also 
his  son  and  grandson.  The  grandfather  of  Col. 
Snowden,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Randolph  Snowden,  ! 
was  born  iu  Philadelphia  in  1770,  and  his  father,  Dr. 
Isaac  Wayne  8nowden,  in  1794.  Dr.  8nowden  gradu- 
ated at  an  early  age  in  medicine,  and  entered  the 
military  service  under  Gen.  Jackson,  as  surgeon. 
He  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and 
in  the  Seminole  war.  At  the  close  of  the  Florida  | 
campaign — in  which  he  was  severely  wounded — Dr. 
Snowden  resigned  from  the  army,  and  settled  in  the  j 
rich  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  nine  miles  below  Car-  I 
lisle,  Pa,,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  with  great 
success  until  his  death,  in  1860.  The  mother  of  Dr. 
Snowden  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Gustine,  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  massacre  of  Wyoming. 
Her  father  subsequently  removed  from  the  Wyoming 
Valley  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  practiced  medicine 
for  many  years.  j 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Snowden's  removal  to  Cumberland 
County,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Archibald  Lou- 
don, Esq.,  a  large  land-owner  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  and  from  this  union  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  born. 

At  a  very  early  age  Col.  Snowden  was  sent  to  an 
academy,  and  subsequently  entered  Jefferson  (now  | 
Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  in  Washington, 
Pa.  Here  he  received  a  thorough  education,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  during  hi*  collegiate  course 
as  a  brilliant  and  effective  orator.  He  was  twice  se- 
lected by  the  literary  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member  as  class  orator.  On  tho  completion  of  his 
collegiate  course  he  studied  law,  but  on  May  7,  1867, 
before  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  register  tendered  him  by  his  uncle,  the  late 


!  Hon.  James  Rons  Snowden,  then  director  of  the 
|  United  States  Mint.    While  discharging  the  duties 
of  register  he  familiarized  himself  with  all  subjects 
relating,to  coinage. 

.•In  1806,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  office  of 
chief  ijniner  of  the  Mint,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  Oct.  1, 1866. 

As  chief  coiner  of  the  Mint,  he  was  enabled  to  put 
into  practical  use  tho  valuable  information  which  ho 
had  been  diligently  acquiring  for  many  years,  mid  also 
had  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  remarkable 
power  of  thorough  organization,  for  which  he  is  so 
justly  distinguished.  The  coining  department  soon 
felt  the ,  impulse  of  his  active  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
the  most  gratifying  results  followed.  While  thus 
,  prosecuting  with  great  ardor  and  enthusiasm  the  deli- 
|  cAe  and  important  work  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  U|>ou  to  lay  aside 
his  agreeable  and  congenial  duties  to  accept,  at  the 
request  of  President  Grant,  the  postmastership  of 
Philadelphia,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated,  and 
was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

He  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  Jan.  1,  1877, 
with  much  reluctance,  but  soon  manifested  as  \tmt- 
master  the  same  capacity  for  thorough  discipline  and 
organization  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  Mint. 
In  his  administration  of  the  postal  service  of  the  city 
he  gained  credit  for  himself  and  rendered  a  most  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  public.  Col.  Snowden's  recog- 
nized administrative  ability,  integrity  of  character,  and 
thorough  knowledge  on  all  matter*  relating  to  coinage 
being  fully  understood  aud  appreciated  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  as  well  as  by  the  public, 
at  large,  general  satisfaction  was  manifested  when 
President  Hayes,  in  DecemlK-r,  1878,  voluntarily  ten- 
dered him  the  position  of  director  of  all  the  Mint* 
of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  expiration 
of  the  commission  of  Dr.  Linderman.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Linderman,  the  President  again  sent  for 
him,  and  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  place,  which  he 
was  believed  to  have  declined  previous  to  Dr.  Linder- 
man *h  death  from  motives  of  delicacy,  having  long 
been  the  friend  of  the  late  director.  This  tempting 
and  very  complimentary  offer  he  again  declined,  giving 
as  his  reason  that  the  acceptance  would  necessitate  his 
removal  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

In  the  following  February  the  President  again  made 
him  a  voluntary  tender  of  office.  This  time  it  was  the 
superintendency  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint ;  and  as  its 
acceptance  restored  him  to  a  service  agreeable  in  every 
particular,  and  permitted  him  to  remain  among  his 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  he  promptly  accepted,  was 
again  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Mint  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879. 

On  tht-  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Col.  Snowden 
promptly  offered  his  services,  and,  under  authority 
from  the  Governor,  assisted  in  enlisting  and  organizing 
a  regiment,  which  he  offered  to  the  State.  Declining  the 
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colonelcy  in  favor  of  Col.  Gabriel  fit-  Korjtoriiay,  who 
had  hud  much  e x|>erience  and  long  service  abroad,  hi1 
was  elected  an<l  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  The 
most  solemn  promise*  to  muster  tin-  regiment  into  the 
service  were  overlooked  or  disregarded,  until,  from  the 
long  delay  and  expense  of  maintaining  the  command 
intact,  four  of  the  companies  tendcre<l  their  service*  to 
New  York,  and  were  incorjM.rated  into  the  Excelsior 
Bripide.  commanded  hy  Gen.  Sickles.  The  other  six 
companies  were  ultimately  sent  into  Camp  Washing- 
ton, at  Easton,  Pa.,  hut  hy  an  ingenious  system  of 
gerrymandering  were  so  divided  among  the  other  com- 
panies from  different  parte  of  the  State  that,  although 
voting  for  their  old  field-officer*,  their  votes  in  each  of 
the  regimcnte  to  which  they  were  assigned  did  not  con- 
stitute a  majority.  Thus,  after  months  of  lalmr  and 
expense  in  enlisting,  subsisting,  and  clothing  the  men, 
the  field-officer*  were  deprived  of  the  places  to  which 
they  were  justly  entitled. 

On  his  return  from  Camp  Washington  he  wa*  in- 
vited, and  consented,  to  resume  his  old  place  as  register 
at  the  Mint. 

For  fifteen  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  j 
First  City  Troop,  and  participated  with  it  in  the  ser- 
vices it  rendered  during  the  late  war,  and  ultimately 
became  its  captain. 

For  many  years  he  has  taken  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive interest  in  railroad  and  insurance  matters.  In  ', 
January,  1873,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Fire  Association,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  fire  in- 
surance companies  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1878 
was  elected  president.  In  October,  1880,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  Fire  Underwriters  of  i 
America,  an  organization  embracing  the  officers  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading 
American  and  foreign  companies  doing  business  in 
the  United  States,  representing  a  capital  and  assets  of 
over  one  hundred  and  eighteen  million  dollars. 

In  the  midst  of  the  large  demands  made  upon  him 
by  business  and  social  interests,  he  finds  time  to  culti- 
vate his  fine  literary  taste,  and  within  the  past  few 
years  has  delivered  several  notable  addresses  on  seien-  ; 
tific  and  other  subjects.    As  a  public  speaker  he  is  i 
brilliant,  entertaining,  and  instructive,  and  is  always 
welcomed  a*  one  who  can  be  relied  upon,  with  or 
without  notice,  to  meet  the  highest  expectation.    In  I 
the  discharge  of  the  important  trusts  committed  to  ; 
him  he  has  at  all  times  manifested  the  highest  intel- 
ligence, united  with  energy  and  thorough  integrity. 
In  his  public  and  private  life  he  commands  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government  he  has  long  and  faithfully 
served,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  public  at 
large. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
COURT-HOUSES  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 
PrUon.-Houw  of  Com.eUoi.-Hou*,  of  R.fUK*.  .Ic. 

Court-Houses. — In  1706  the  inconvenience  of  the 
Assembly  having  no  proper  place  for  its  sessions  led 
to  an  address  being  presented  to  the  Governor,  asking 
permission  that  the  House  should  sit  in  Chester  or 
Bucks  Counties  "until  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
shall  have  a  State-House  or  other  convenient  place 
for  the  Assembly  to  sit  in."  This  action  seems  to 
have  stimulated  the  justice*  of  the  county  to  under- 
take the  building  of  a  court-house.  At  the  same  time 
they  proposed  the  building  of  two  county  bridges,  and 
levied  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  the  pound.  The  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  objected  strongly  to  the  tax 
being  laid  for  the  building  of  the  bridges.  The  mem- 
bers were  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  a  court-house 
for  the  city  and  county,  but  they  were  uncertain 
where  the  court-house  was  to  be  built,  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  The  municipality  there- 
fore asked  that  a  law  should  be  passed  for  the  erection 
of  a  court  house,  and  that  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
should  be  stopped.  In  a  conference  before  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  in  reference  to  this  dispute,  in 
April,  1708,  Justices  Growden  and  Pidgeon,  of  the 
county,  said,  "Here,  in  the  capital  town  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  magistrates  arc  obliged  to  hold  courts 
in  an  ale-house."  Finally  the  dispute  was  compro- 
mised by  a  stipulation  that  if  the  county  would  build 
its  own  bridge*,  the  city  would  build  the  court-house, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  building  should  be  a*  free 
"  for  all  the  services  of  the  county  magistrates,  for 
their  courts,  etc.,  as  those  of  the  city."  This  struc- 
ture is  known  to  have  been  finished  in  1710,  and  is 
spoken  of  in  the  minutes  of  Common  Council  of  No- 
vember 16th  of  that  year,  in  which  persons  who  keep 
their  stalls  "at  the  east  end  of  the  court-house  are 
ordered  to  remove  themselves  to  the  other  shamble*." 
The  latter  stalls  were  authorized  to  be  built  by  reso- 
lution of  May  22,  1710,  and  they  were  constructed 
immediately  west  of  and  adjoining  the  court-house. 
The  building  which  was  thus  authorized  was  of  two 
stories,  and  the  first  story  had  an  arched  entrance  on 
Second  Street,  beneath  the  outside  stairway.  There 
was  an  arched  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  building,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
doorway  were  arched  windows,  as  appear*  in  an  en- 
graving published  in  1764.  After  the  lower  story 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  watch-house,  the  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  were  taken  out,  and  the 
opening  continued  down  to  the  pavement,  so  that  it 
might  seem,  in  later  times,  to  persons  not  knowing  of 
the  change,  that  the  building  on  those  sides  was  sus- 
tained on  three  brick  arche*. 

The  court-room  was  in  the  second  story,  and  was 
approached  by  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  building, 
commencing  in  Market  Street,  on  the  north  and  south 
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Bides,  extending  eastward  until  the  east  front  of  the 
building  was  reached,  when  they  turned  ami  ascended 
to  a  platform  on  a  level  with  the  doorway  of  the  second 
story.  A  jiortico,  supported  hy  plain  i)illars,  rose  from 
the  balustrade  of  the  platform  to  a  |»cdimcnt  which 
jutted  out  from  the  wall  above  the  df*»rway.  The 
style  of  this  entrance  was  probably  copied  from  the 
conventional  doorway  of  the  ordinary  Quaker  meeting- 
house. On  the  second  story  front,  toward  Second 
Street,  a  window  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  two  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  gave 
plenty  of  light  to  the  court-room.  AImivc  this  story 
rows  a  steep-pitched  roof  inclosing  an  attic,  in  which 
there  were  two  plain  windows  looking  east  and  west 
ami  three  dormer-windows  with  a  northern  and  south- 
ern asjK>ct.  In  a  little  cujM>Ia,  rising  regularly  from 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  the  original  town  bell  was 
suspended.  It  had  previously  hung  in  a  crotch  on  or 
near  the  site  of  this  court-house.  From  the  balcony 
the  orators  addressed  the  people  on  public  occasions, 
and  there  the  official  proclamations  were  also  read. 
On  it  newly-appointed  Governors  stood  to  deliver  their 
inaugural  addresses.  Rev.  George  White6eld  preached 
from  it  during  one  of  his  visits  to  America,  and  his 
voice  was  so  loud  and  clear  that  Franklin,  who  made  ! 
a  practical  test  by  walking  away  from  Second  Street, 
said  that  he  could  hear  it  distinctly  until  he  very  nearly 
reached  Front  Street. 

Before  the  State-House  was  built  the  elections  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  were  held  at  the 
court-house,  and  the  voters  ascended  the  stej**  on  one  ' 
side,  passed  up  to  the  central  door,  where  they  gave  in 
their  ballot*,  and  went  down  on  the  other  side.  Some- 
times, when  political  excitement  was  very  high,  the 
stairways  were  held  by  rough  fellows,  who  attempted 
to  prevent  any  citizens  from  ascending  the  stairs  ex- 
cept such  as  belonged  to  their  own  party.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  during  "the  bloody  election"  of 
1742.  At  some  time  before  the  Revolution  the  outside 
stairway  was  removed.  All  that  remained  of  that 
convenience  was  the  platform  at  the  second  story, 
which  was  railed  and  took  the  shape  of  a  balcony, 
the  porch  and  pediment  of  the  main  door  being  re- 
moved. Alniut  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  a 
change  was  made  in  the  arches  beneath.  The  cost  of 
this  building,  John  F.  Watson  says,  was  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds.  The  lower  story  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  four  spans  or  corners,  which  were 
rented  at  good  rates.  The  millers  occupied  a  |tortion 
of  the  space,  and  in  1714  were  ordered  to  "  Expose 
their  meal  under  the  court-house  by  Opening  their 
8acks'  Mouths  that  the  Inhabitants  may  see  what  they 
Buy."  In  1718  it  was  ordered  that  no  public  sale  of 
goods  be  made  under  the  court-house  unless  considera- 
tion be  paid  to  the  corporation  for  the  same.  Then, 
or  about  then,  the  floor  was  raised,  the  pavement 
bricked,  and  posts  put  up  to  keep  out  carts  ami  horses. 
The  veudue-master  had  one  portion  of  the  space 
within  the  arches,  and  John  Leech,  in  1718,  for  the 


privilege  paid  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  The 
space  was  rather  limited,  and  some  of  the  tenant* 
complained  that  the  premises  were  not  "  tenantable." 
John  Leech,  vendue-master  in  1729,  represented  that 
he  had  not  quiet  possession,  being  often  interrupted 
by  the  clerks  of  the  market.  A  compromise  was 
made  with  him. 

Besides  its  use  as  a  court-house,  being  occupied 
by  the  City  »r  Mayor's  Court,  County  Court,  or  Com- 
mon Plea*,  Orphans'  Court,  and  Quarter  Sessions, 
this  building  was  also  tenanted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
twice  a  year.  It  is  believed  to  have  lieen  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city.  When 
the  State-House  was  finished  the  Supreme  Court  went 
to  that  building,  occupying  the  west  room,  first  floor, 
where  it  is  supposed  the  County  Courta  also  were 
held.  Whether  the  City  Court  was  held  there  is  not 
now  known.  That  tribunal  might  have  found  it  more 
comfortable  to  remain  at  the  old  court-house,  which  it 
was  privileged  to  use  under  the  agreement  of  1709. 

After  the  County  Court-house  was  built  at  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  the  building  at  Second  and 
Market  remained  a  monument  of  the  past.  As  a  cu- 
rious relic  of  the  early  times  it  was  valued,  but  busi- 
ness cared  nothing  for  it,  and  so,  in  April,  1837,  upon 
the  demand  of  trade  that  it  should  have  more  facili- 
ties than  it  ]>o**essed  upon  Market  Street,  the  old 


court-house  was  torn  down.  Not,  however,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  highway.  The  structure  and 
the  old  stalls  were  replaced  by  a  new  market-house, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  was  that  instead  of 
supporting  the  roof  upon  stout  brick  piers,  as  in  the 
provincial  building,  light  and  graceful  pillars  of  iron 
were  substituted.  There  was  little  space  gained  on 
the  sides.  If  the  market-houses  had  been  entirely 
displaced  there  might  have  been  an  argument  against 
allowing  the  old  court-house  to  remain.  The  only 
gain  by  demolishing  it  was  that  one  otwtructiort  was 
replaced  by  another  not  quite  so  large,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, lees  interesting. 

County  Court-House. — The  ground  upon  the  State- 
House  Square  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  dedicated  for  the  use  of  a  county 
court-house  by  the  Assembly  in  1763,  was  fifty  feet 
on  Chestnut  by  seventy-three  feet  on  Sixth  Street, 
and  afterward  was  enlarged  on  the  latter  by  fifteen 
feet,  making  the  entire  depth  eighty-eight  feet.  In 
the  spring  of  1787,  the  county  commissioners  com- 
menced the  building  of  the  new  court-house.  Con- 
victs, who  about  that  time  were  put  to  hard  labor  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  Assembly,  were  recommended  by 
Chief  Justice  McKean  as  proper  to  be  employed  in 
paving  streets  and  other  public  work.  A  gang  of  these 
convicts  dug  the  cellars  for  the  new  court-house 
building.  The  earth  taken  from  the  excavations  was 
carried  down  Sixth  Street,  below  Walnut,  where  it 
was  deposited  upon  the  street,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  run  which  passed  through  the  square  and  be- 
neath the  Walnut  Street  prison  toward  Fifth  Street 
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and  Dock  Creek,  about  the  intersection  of  Hudson'* 
Alter  and  Harmony  Court.  The  construction  of  the 
new  court-house  was  authorized  on  March  18,  1787, 
by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  after  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  plans  and  approval  of  that  which  was 
afterward  carried  out  by  the  county  commissioners. 
This  building  was  finished  in  March,  1789,  and  cost 
sixteen  thousand  dollars.  The  fitting  up  of  the 
interior  may  have  taken  up  the  greater  portion  of  that 
year.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  court  had  occu- 
pied it  before  it  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  Con- 
gress. The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  ou  March  4, 
1789,  tendered  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress  the 
use  of  any  or  all  the  public  buildings  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  property  of  the  State,  "  and  of  the  build- 
ing lately  erected  on  the  State-House  Square  belong- 
ing to  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  in  case 
Congress  should  at  any  time  incline  to  make  choice 
of  that  city  for  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Federal 
government." 

It  was  not  until  more  than  a  year  afterward,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1790,  that  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
the  bill  fixing  the  temporary  seat  of  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  the  next  session  to  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  December,  1790,  in  Philadelphia. 
The  bill  was  passed  finally,  and  signed  by  tin-  Presi- 
dent on  the  16th  of  July.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Assembly  tendered  to  Congress  the  use  of  a  build- 
ing which  was  not  the  property  of  the  State.  Proba- 
bly the  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
were  understood  in  sonic  way  to  have  authorized  the 
offer.  On  the  6th  of  December,  the  day  when  Con- 
gress met,  the  commissioners  confirmed  the  use  of  the 
court-house,  which  had  already  been  offered,  by  com- 
munication sent  to  Congress.  This  courtesy  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Vice-President  John  Adams,  on  the 
8th  of  December.  The  two  houses  of  Congress  occu- 
pied what  might  be  called  the  southern  portion  of  the 
building.  There  was  no  archway  and  opening  upon 
8ixth  Street,  as  there  is  now  (1884),  and  entrance  was 
obtained  by  the  centre  doorway  on  Chestnut  Street. 
The  entry  ran  southward  to  the  door  of  the  chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was  just 
where  the  central  doorway  to  the  room  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  now. 
The  stairway  to  the  second  story  led  from  a  line  par- 
allel north  and  south  with  the  east  frame-work  of  the 
doorway  to  the  upper  story,  reaching  a  landing  about 
half  distance  from  the  second  story,  with  a  turn  in 
which  the  steps  were  reversed,  nnd  ascended  to  the 
westward.  Whether  there  was  a  door  on  the  first 
floor  beneath  the  stairway  leading  into  the  passage 
by  the  gateway  from  Chestnut  Street  is  uncertain. 
The  front  entry  in  the  centre  divided  the  spaces  on 
each  side,  and  they  were  again  divided  into  rooms  for 
committees  or  offices.  Passing  the  doorways  to  these 
rooms  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  supposed  to  have  entered  their  chamlter  by  the 
first  door  in  the  State-House  yard,  on  the  east  side  of 


I  the  edifice.    The  space  assigned  to  spectators  of  the 
proceedings  was  on  the  east  Bide,  and  they  were  ad- 

,  initted  by  a  door  on  that  side,  which  is  still  visible, 

I  but  has  been  closed  up  to  the  height  of  the  lower  sill 
of  a  window.    When  inside,  they  found  themselves 

i  immediately  in  front  of  the  Shaker,  who  was  seated 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  windows  on  Sixth  Street. 

An  interesting  writer,  who  published  his  reminis- 
cences of  this  |K-riod  many  years  afterward,  thus  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  the  Representative  chamber : 
"  The  House  of  Representatives  in  session  occupied 
the  ground  floor.  There  was  a  platform  elevated, 
three  steps  plainly  carpeted,  and  covering  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  area,  with  a  limited  promenade  for  the 
members  and  privileged  persons,  and  four  narrow 
desks  between  the  Sixth  Street  windows  for  the  stenog- 
raphers,—Lloyd,  Gales,  Callender,  and  Duane.  The 
Speaker's  chair,  without  canopy,  was  of  plain  leather 
with  brass  nails,  facing  the  east  at  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  western  wall.  .  .  .  Speaker  Muhlenberg  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  a  tall, 
raw-boned  figure  of  a  gentleman,  with  terrific  aspect, 
and,  when  excited,  a  voice  of  thunder.  His  slender, 
bony  figure  filled  only  the  centre  of  the  chair,  rising 
on  the  arms  of  it  with  bis  hands  and  not  his  elbows. 
From  thesilence  which  prevailed,  of  course,  on  coming 
to  order,  after  prayers  by  Bishop  White,  an  occasional 
whisper  increasing  to  a  buzz,  after  the  manner  of 
boys  in  school,  in  the  seats  in  the  lobby  and  around 
the  fires,  swelled  at  last  to  loud  conversation  inimical 
to  debate.  Very  frequently  at  this  stage  of  confusion 
among  the  babbling  |>oliticians,  Mr.  Speaker  Dayton 
would  start  suddenly  upon  his  feet,  look  fiercely 
around  the  hall,  and  utter  the  wonla  'order!  order 
without  the  bar !'  in  such  an  appalling  tone  of  voice, 
that  as  though  a  cannon  had  been  fired  under  the 
windows  upon  the  street,  the  deepest  silence  prevailed, 
but  for  a  very  short  time."  A  colossal  bust  of  Minerva, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany, is  said  to  have  been  placed  above  and  behind 
the  Speaker's  chair.  It  would  have  required  a  stout 
and  strong  bracket  to  hold  it  up. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  assembled  in  the 
second  story  south  room.  The  bay-window  space  at 
the  south  was  occupic  I  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  president  pro  Inn.  of  the  Senate. 
The  writer,  already  quoted,  speaking  of  the  appearance 
of  this  chamber,  said,  "  In  a  very  plain  chair,  without 
canopy,  and  a  small  mahogany  table  before  him,  fes- 
tooned at  the  sides  and  front  with  green  silk,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  vice-president,  presided  as  president  of 
the  Senate,  facing  the  north.  .  .  .  Among  the  thirty 
senators  of  that  day  there  was  observed  constantly 
during  debate  tho  most  beautiful  order,  gravity,  and 
personal  dignity  of  manners.  They  all  appeared 
every  morning  full  powdered  and  dressed,  as  age  or 
fancy  might  suggest,  in  the  richest  material. 

"  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  to  in- 
spire wisdom,  mildness,  and  condescension.  Should 
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any  of  them  so  far  forget  for  a  moment  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  protracted  whisper  while  another  was  ad- 
dressing the  Vice-President,  three  gentle  taps  with 
his  silver  pencil-case  upon  the  table  by  Mr.  Adams 
immediately  restored  everything  to  repose  and  the 
most  respectful  attention,  presenting  in  their  courtesy 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  independent  loquacity 
of  the  Representatives  down-stairs,  some  few  of  whom 
persisted  in  wearing,  while  in  their  seats,  and  during 
the  debate,  their  ample  cocked-hats,  placed  fore  and 
aft  upon  their  heads,  with  here  and  there  a  leg 
thrown  across  the  little  desks  before  them,  and  facing 
Mr.  Jupiter  Dayton,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  by 
writers  in  the  Aurora  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache."  1 

1  During  the  period  that  Congress  occupied  the  court-house  buildiog 
the  following  were  the  member*  of  the  United  BUloe  Senate: 

*  New  tfam/>e*<re.— 1790  to  March  3,1793,  Paine  Wlugate;  March  4, 
17D3,  to  June  17, 1801,  Samuel  LlTerroore. 
March  4,  1789,  to  March  3,  18»l,  John  Langdon. 

.VawJUurtti.-Mareh  4.  1789.  to  March  3,  1791,  Triatram  Dal  ton  ; 
March  4, 1791,  to  July  7,  17'.*.  Gtorge  Cabot ;  July  7, 1796,  to  Sot.  14, 
1800,  Benjamin  Ooodhue. 

March  4. 1780,  to  June  II,  1796,  Caleb  Strong;  June  11,1796,  to  March 
3, 1799,  Theodore  Sedgwick  ;  March  4,  1799,  Samnel  Dexter. 

JOuxte  Inland.— June  7, 1790,  to  March  3,  1803.  ThitiJore  Foeter. 

June  7, 171"),  to  March  3, 1793,  Joseph  Stanton  ;  March  4,  1793,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1797,  William  Bradford  ;  October,  1797,  to  Mar,  1801.  Ray  Green. 

Connoetienl.— March  4,  1789,  to  May,  1796,  Oliver  Ellsworth;  May, 
1796,  to  March  3, 1803,  James  IllllhouM. 

March  4, 17*9,  to  June  13, 1791,  William  Samuel  Johnaon  ;  June  13, 
1791,  to  March  3,  1793,  Roger  Sherman  ;  March  4, 1793,  to  March  3, 179S, 
Stephen  M.  Mitchell ;  March  4,  1795,  to  October,  1796,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull ;  October,  1796,  to  March  3,  1801,  Uriah  Tracy. 

r«reu»t-October,  1791,  to  Oct.  1*.  1796,  Mow*  Roblnsou ;  October, 
1796,  to  Oct.  17,  1797,  Isaac  Tlchenor;  Oct.  17,  1797,  to  March  3,  1803, 


Oct.  17,  1791,  to  March  3. 1799,  Stephen  I)  Bradley;  March  4, 1795,  to 
March  3, 1801.  Elijah  Peine. 

AVw  rw*.-July  15.  1789,  to  March  3, 1791,  Philip  Schuyler;  March  4, 
1791.  to  March  3,  1797.  Aaron  Burr;  Jan.  11,  179H,  to  May  S.  1798,  John 
Sloea  Hobert;  May  C,  1798,  to  Aag.  17,  1798,  William  North ;  Aug.  17, 
1798,  to  April  3, 1800,  Jaiuee  Walaon. 

July  16,  1798,  to  Not.  9, 1796,  Hufus  King;  Not.  9, 1790,  to  Nov.  6, 
1800,  John  Laurence. 

Nrtr  Jmry. — March  4, 1789,  to  March  3, 1791 ,  Jonathan  Klmer ;  March 
4, 1791,  to  Dec.  5,  1798,  John  Rutherford :  Dec.  5,  1798,  to  Feb.  14,  1799, 
Franklin  Daveuport ;  Feb.  14,  1799,  to  Feb.  26.  18ol,  Jamea  Sell u reman. 

March  4,  1789,  to  Not.  23, 1790,  William  ratrrsnn;  Sot.  23, 1793,  to 
March  3,  1793,  Philemon  Dlckrraou  ;  March  4,  179  ),  to  Nov.  12, 1796, 
Frederick  Frellngbuyeen ;  Not.  12,  1796,  to  March  3,  1799,  Richard 
Stockton  ;  March  4, 1799,  to  March  3,  IS05,  Jonathan  Dayton. 

/Vniuyhunio.— March  4,  1789,  to  March  3, 1791,  William  Maclay ;  Feb. 
38,1793,  to  Frb.  28,1794,  Albert  Gallatin;  April  1. 1794,  lo  March  3, 1603, 


March  4,  I7b9,  to  March  3,  17ttt,  Robert  Morrla;  March  4,  1705.  to 
March  3,  IStil.  William  Bingham. 

Deliiwrr.-March  4. 1789,  to  March  19, 1794,  George  Read  ;  March  19. 
1794,  to  Feb. 7,  1796,  Kinney  John.;  Feb.7,  1795,  to  Feb.  28,  1801. 


Match  4. 1789,  to  March  3, 17U3,  Richard  Ra.sett ;  March  4.  1793,  to 
Jan.  19.  1798,  John  Vlnlng ;  Jan.  19,  1798,  to  Jan.  17. 1799,  Joabua  Clay- 
ton. 

Maryland.—  Jan.  17,1799,  to  Not.  13, 1804,  William  Hill  Weill;  March 
4, 17W,  to  Jan.  lu,  1793,  Charlee  Carroll  of  Carrollton ;  Jan.  10. 1793,  to 
Not.  30,1796,  Richard  Potla ;  Not.  30. 1796.  to  March  3, 1803,  John  Eager 
Howard. 

March  4,  1789,  to  Dee.  II,  1797,  John  Henry ;  Dec.  11, 1797,  to  Dec.  12, 
1800,  Jamea  Lloyd. 

I  iroiaio,— March  4, 1789,  to  March  31, 1790,  William  Grayaon;  March 
31, 1790,  to  Not.  9, 1790,  John  Walker;  Not.  9,  1790,  to  Not.  18, 17UI, 
•  ;  Not.  18, 1794,  to  June  4, 18  3. 


The  first  session  of  Congress  in  the  court-house  build- 
ing commenced  March  4,  1790 ;  the  last  session  ended 
May  14,  1800. 

After  Congress  left  the  city  the  county  court-house 
building  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  tribunals  for 
the  accommodation  of  which  the  edifice  had  been 
constructed.  The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  the  Orphans'  Court  occupied  the  south 
room,  first  floor,  which  had  been  the  chamber  of  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives.  The  bench  waa 
placed  within  the  bay  recess  on  an  elevated  platform. 
The  clerks  and  district  attorney,  when  present  on 
business,  sat  within  a  railed  inclosure,  the  floor  of 
which  was  lower  than  the  bench,  and  probably  ten 
feet  iu  width.  In  front  of  this  a  [\ -shaped  table,  cov- 
ered with  baize  or  cloth,  joined  the  railings  of  the 
privileged  inclosure,  extending  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet.  Within  this  division  was  the  place  for  the 
members  of  the  bar.  The  jurors  were  seated  on  a 
railed  platform  east  or  west  of  the  table,  aa  occasion 


March  4. 1789,  to  Oct.  18,  1792.  Richard  Henry  Lee;  Oct.  18, 1798.  to 
Nov.  18,  1794.  John  Taylor  ;  Not.  18,  1794,  to  Dec.  8,  1789,  Henry  Taae- 
well ;  Dec.  fi,  1799,  to  August,  1804,  Wllaon  Cary  Nlcbolaa. 

.Vortt  Carolina  —  Nov.  27,  1789,  to  March  3,  1793,  Samuel  Johnaton; 
Murrh  4,1793,  to  March  3, 1799,  Alexander  Martin;  March  4,  1799,  to 
March  3,  1805,  Jesse  Franklin. 

Nov.  27,  1789,  to  March  3,  1795.  Benjamin  Hawklna;  March  4, 1795,  to 
March  3,  1801,  Timothy  Bloudworth. 

South  Qrr»lin.i.— March  4, 1789,  to  March  3, 179T>,  Ralph  Itard  ;  March 
4, 1795,  to  March  8,  1801,  Jacob  Read. 

Georgia.— March  4.  1789,  to  March  3,  1793,  William  Few;  March  4, 
1793,  to  Nov.  16, 1796.  Jamea  Jackaon;  Nov.  10,  1795,  lo  Feb.  20,  1796, 
George  Walton ;  Feb.  20,  1790,  to  March  3, 1799,  Jualah  ' 
4, 1799.  to  Aug.  27,  1807,  Abraham  Baldwin. 
March  4,  1789,  to  March  3. 1801.  Jamea  Gunn. 
AVml«ai,.-Juoe.  1792,  to  March  3,  1805,  John  ] 
June  1!-,  1792.  to  March  :l.  1795.  John  Edwarda;  March  4,  1796,  to 
March  3.  1807,  Humphrey  Marshall. 

Trmw.er.-Aug.  2,  1796,  to  March  3.  1797,  William  Cocke;  Sept  2«, 
1797.  to  Oct.  6,  1798.  Andrew  Jack«on;  Oct  8,  1798,  to  Dec.  12,  1798, 
Daniel  Smith ;  Dec.  12, 1798,  lo  March  3, 1S03,  Joseph  Anderson  ;  Aug.  2, 
1796,  to  June  8,  1797,  William  Blouut;  Sept.  26,  171/7,  to  Dec.  12,  1798, 
Joeeph  Anderson ;  March  4, 1799,  to  March  3, 1805,  William  Cocke. 

During  the  same  period  the  Senate  was  presided  over  by  Vlce-Preei- 
deut  John  Adams,  March  4,  1789,  to  Marrh  3,  1797,  and  Thomas  Jsfler- 
son,  from  Manh  4, 1797,  lo  March  3, 1801. 
hrrridenla  pro  trmporr  of  tkt  Stu&t*  : 
Juliu  Langdon,  March  4,  1789,  to  April  17, 1792. 
Richard  lleury  Lee,  April  18  to  May  8, 1792. 
John  Langdon,  Nov.  5,  1792,  to  May  30, 1794. 
Ralph  Itard,  May  31,  1794.  to  Feb.  19.  1795. 
Henry  Tazewell.  Feb,  20, 1795,  to  May  5, 1796. 

Llvermore,  May  6, 179W.  to  Feb.  15.  1797. 

Feb.  16,  1797.  to  July  5,  1797. 
William  Bradford,  July  6  to  July  10. 1797. 

22,  1797,  to  June  26,  1798. 
Sedgwick,  June  27  to  July  17,  1798. 
John  Lawrence,  Dec.  6, 1798,  to  Feb.  28, 1799. 
James  Roes,  March  1  to  March  3,  1799. 
Samuel  Llvermore.  Dec.  2, 1799,  to  May  13, 1800. 


Sfttaktrt  of  the  ll'ntf  oj  Jfcj 

Muhleuberg,  of  Penns)  Iranla,  April  1.  1789,  to  ] 
3.  1791. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  or  Connecticut,  Oct.  24,  1791,  to  March  2,  1793. 
Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  2, 1793,  to  March  3, 

1795. 

Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  Dec.  5,  1795,  to  March  3, 1799. 
,  Dec.  2,  1799,  to  March  3, 1801. 
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might  serve.  The  entrances  for  the  bar,  juries,  an<l 
witnesses  were  at  doors  on  the  south  side  of  the  build- 
ing near  the  east  and  west  corners.  Ordinary  specta- 
tors were  admitted  from  the  centre  passage-way  by  the 
hall,  and  rising  seats  on  each  Hide  accommodated 
them. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  went 
to  Washington,  the  room  occupied  by  that  tribunal, 
which  waa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  second  floor, 
was  handed  over  to  occupancy  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts.  A  small  gallery  above 
the  doorway  accommodated  fifteen  or  twenty  persons, 
and  was  entered  by  a  stairway  leading  to  another 
gallery  in  a  little  room  which  adjoined  the  stairway, 
and  which,  in  later  times,  was  fitted  up  as  a  con- 
versation-room, but  is  now  a  sort  of  passage-way 
eastward  to  the  wing.  This  arrangement  ib  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  1795.  It  remained  for  many 
years,  but  was  not  in  use  for  spectators.  It  was  prob- 
ably removed  during  some  alterations  made  about 
or  before  1850.  The  ceiling  over  the  gallery  was  dec- 
orated with  the  painting  of  an  eagle  during  the  Fed- 
eral occupation  of  the  room.  This  emblem  of  national 
sovereignty  kept  its  place  long  after  the  State  tribu- 
nals had  taken  possession  of  the  chamber,  and  it  was 
frequently  a  matter  of  curiosity  among  speculating 
lawyers  why  a  national  emblem  waa  there  instead  of 
the  arms  of  Pennsylvania.  The  general  belief  was 
that  the  eagle  had  been  painted  while  the  Senate 
occupied  the  room. 

About  1818  or  1819  the  front  passage-way  and  entry 
from  Chestnut  8trect  on  the  first  floor  was  closed. 
The  partitions  of  the  office-rooms  on  each  side  were 
torn  down  and  the  whole  thrown  into  one  chamber. 
The  District  Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia came  from  the  State-House  about  1820  and 
took  possession  of  the  new  court-room.  The  bench 
was  constructed  on  an  elevated  platform  on  the  north, 
or  Chestnut  Street  side.  The  centre  door  was  closed 
up,  but  the  fan-light  was  left  in  its  place.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  likely  that  the  arched  opening  was 
made  on  Sixth  Street,  with  inside  steps  ascending  to 
the  floor  and  communicating  with  the  stairways. 
Entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  by  a  middle 
door  in  the  hall,  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  eastern 


The  second  story  front  during  the  occupation  of 
Congress  is  understood  to  have  had  an  entry,  with 
offices  on  each  side.  These  were  also  torn  out  and  a 
court-room  constructed.  It  was  most  pleasantly  sit- 
uated, and  in  1824  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia removed  from  the  State-House  and  occupied  the 
new  apartment.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1821,  fire 
broke  out  in  the  county  court-house,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  bursting  of  a  flue  leading  through 
the  attic.  A  portion  of  the  roof  was  destroyed  and 
some  injury  was  done  to  the  cupola.  The  Supreme 
Court  waa  allowed  temporary  quarters  at  the  City  Hall 
in  the  Common  Council  chamber  during  the  session 


of  1821-22,  and  the  District  Court  was  probably  ac- 
commodated at  the  State-House.  A  plan  in  the  "pic- 
ture of  Philadelphia,"  published  in  1824,  places  the 
District  Court  in  the  north  room,  first  story;  Com- 
mon Pleas,  south  room,  first  story;  Supreme  Court, 
north  room,  second  story  ;  and  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  south  room,  second  story.  Between  the 
last  two  courts  were  two  small  rooms.  The  law 
library  was  on  the  west  {Sixth  Street)  front,  while  the 
controller  of  public  schools  was  on  the  east  side,  ad- 
joining the  stairs.  About  1825  the  United  States 
Court  was  removed  from  the  second  story,  south 
room,  and  the  chamber  was  granted  to  the  use  of  the 
District  Court  of  Philadelphia,  the  extension  of  the 
business  of  which  required  larger  accommodations. 
Jury  trials  were  held  usually  in  the  lower  court- 
room, which  was  also  on  most  occasions  the  place  of 
aasemblage  of  public  meetings  held,  according  to 
notice,  "  at  the  county  court-house."  Jury  trials 
were  also  held  in  the  second  story,  south  room,  but 
the  court  in  banc  preferred  the  latter  on  all  occa- 
sions when  not  engaged  in  trials.  After  some  years 
the  increasing  necessities  of  the  District  Court  re- 
quired that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  given  notice 
to  remove  from  the  second  story  front  room.  It  waa 
proposed,  as  means  of  accommodation,  that  the  east 
room,  first  floor,  of  the  State-House,  then  known  as 
the  Hall  of  Independence,  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the 
"desecration,"  as  it  was  called,  and  the  superior  tri- 
bunal was  Bent  to  the  old  Masonic  Hall  on  Chest- 
nut Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  where 
it  occupied  the  Grand  Chapter-room,  on  the  second 
story  front.  Some  time  afterward  the  space  occu- 
pied by  offices  in  the  second  story  of  the  office  wing 
buildings,  on  the  east  of  the  State-House,  was  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  in  use  until  the  building  of  the  new  City  Hall 
at  Broad  and  Market  Streets  was  so  far  advanced  that 
accommodation*  could  be  had  there. 

As  soon  as  consolidation  was  an  established  fact,  in 
1854,  it  was  found  that  enlarged  accommodations 
would  be  necessary  for  that  highly- important  city 
officer,  the  receiver  of  taxes.  The  front  room  of  the 
court-house,  first  story,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
proper  apartment  that  could  be  provided.  The  re- 
ceiver was  established  in  it  until  his  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  public  buildings,  when  the  next 
tenant  was  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
who  also  occupied  all  the  offices  on  the  first  story  of 
the  west  wing  and  the  extension  across  the  alley-way 
leading  from  Chestnut  Street. 

The  New  Court-House— The  growing  population 
of  the  city,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
charged  with  offenses,  and  the  constant  pressure  to 
compel  the  trial  of  criminals  under  the  two-term  law, 
whether  the  district  attorney  was  prepared  or  not, 
required  for  public  use  more  court-rooms  than  could 
be  conveniently  had  in  the  limited  space  available  at 
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the  State-House.  Often  it  wu  a  necessity  that  there 
should  be  two  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  holding 
trials  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  frequently  trouble- 
some to  find  a  public  court-room  that  could  be  put  in 
use  by  other  than  the  regular  tenants.  This  led  to 
consideration  of  the  necessity  of  additional  court- 
house accommodations.  On  the  80th  of  December, 
1865,  an  ordinance  was  passed  authorising  the  com- 
missioners of  city  property,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  committee  of  Councils,  to  advertise  for  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  court-house,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  relating  to  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately providing  better  accommodations  for  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  thirty- four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  building  to  be 
finished  within  five  months  from  its  commencement. 
It  was  begun  Nov.  2,  1866,  and  completed  early  in 
1867.  The  location  was  on  Sixth  Street,  just  south  of 
the  old  county  court-house,  and  the  structure  mainly 
of  brick,  with  a  granite  facing  up  to  the  level  of  the 
first  floor,  where,  on  the  north  side  of  the  central 
hall,  is  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  the  waiting-rooms  for  witnesses.  On  the 
south  side  are  the  ante- room  and  grand  jury-room  and 
the  offices  of  the  district  attorney.  The  second  floor 
is  taken  up  with  the  court-room,  and  the  loft  under 
the  roof  is  very  inadequately  fitted  up  as  a  jury-room, 
where  unfortunate  jurors  shiver  in  winter  and  roast 
in  summer.  As  regards  acoustics,  the  court-room 
is  a  marked  failure,  and  none  of  the  many  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tested  have  remedied  its  de- 
fects. The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  huddle  together 
closely  the  judges,  the  jury,  the  counsel,  and  the 


Prisons. — The  want  of  a  prison  in  which  offenders 
against  the  laws  might  be  confined  was  one  of  the 
questions  which  earliest  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
settlers.  They  were  almost  without  exception  men 
of  deep  religious  feelings  and  stern  purity  of  life,  but 
it  was  inevitable  that  to  a  new  country  there  should 
flock  some  adventurers  who  were  always  ready  to 
throw  off"  moral  restraint.  As  early  as  February, 
1683,  the  Council  ordered  one  of  their  members,  Wil- 
liam Clayton,  to  build  a  cage,  seven  feet  long  by  five 
feet  broad,  for  the  detention  of  miscreants,  and  the 
grand  jury  made  a  presentment  in  which  it  specified 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  prison.  An  agreement 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  Lacy  Cock,  in  1685, 
for  the  building  of  a  log  house,  on  Second  Street, 
intended  for  a  county  jail.  He  complied  with  his 
contract,  but  in  September  of  that  year,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  lojtr  house  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  a  prison,  it  was  agreed  by  the  grand  jury 
that  Cock  might  have  the  house  and  the  lot  upon 
which  it  was  built  and  some  ground  adjoining,  if  he 
would  release  the  county  from  the  payment  of  sixty 
pounds,  the  cost  of  building  the  structure.  Instead 
of  using  Cock's  house,  the  high  sheriff  hired  one  that 
belonged  to  Patrick  Robinson,  and  when  he  had  fur- 


nished it  with  fetters  and  chains  he  declared  in  court 
that  "  with  his  own  attendance  and  that  of  his  depu- 
ties he  had  a  sufficient  gaol,  and  if  any  escapee 

!  occurred  he  would  not  blame  the  county  for  want  of 
a  gaol,  nor  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  said  house." 

The  location  of  this  prison  is  believed  to  have  been 
on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  north  of  the  corner 
Market  Street  lot,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
two  feet  from  the  High  Street.    It  was  situated  he- 

i  tween  Market  Street  and  Christ  Church  ground.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
owner  of  the  prison  looked  for  his  rent,  and  he  was 
not  always  recompensed  promptly,  as  was  shown 
in  1694  by  Mary  White,  the  widow  of  Sheriff  John 
White,  whose  estate  was  bound  for  the  rent  of  the 
prison.  She  made  application  to  the  Provincial 
Council  for  recompense,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
justices  of  the  county  should  pay  the  amount  due.  In 
1685  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  received  the  report 
of  Samuel  Carpenter,  Humphrey  Murry,  and  Na- 
thaniel Allen,  and  others  who  had  made  inquiry  as  to 
the  cost  of  building  a  new  prison,  and  made  return 
t  hat  an  edifice  twenty  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  wide, 
two  stories  high,  with  convenient  light  doors,  case- 
ment constructed  of  stone,  and  brick  floors,  with  a 
cock-loft,  and  having  four  chimneys,  capable  of  being 
divided  into  four  rooms  inside,  could  be  built  for  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  That  it  was  constructed 
shortly  afterward  is  a  matter  of  inference,  and  it  was 
situated  in  the  middle  of  High  |  or  Market]  8treet,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second.1 

This  primitive  jail  was  standing  in  1702,  when  the 
grand  jury  presented  "the  prison-house  and  the 
prison-yard,  as  it  now  stands  in  High  Street,  as  a  com- 
mon nuisance."  In  the  ensuing  year  the  court  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  ascertain  what  the  cost  of  a 
new  prison  and  court-house  would  be.  In  1705  the 
Common  Council  ordered  that  the  old  cage  built  by 
Clayton  should  be  repaired  and  put  in  use  as  a  city 
watch-house,  and  a  new  cage  was  ordered  to  be  built 
in  the  market-place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  to  be  sixteen  feet  long,  fourteen  feet 
wide,  and  to  be  used  as  a  watch-house. 

In  1706  a  pair  of  stocks,  a  whipping-post,  and  pil- 
lory were  ordered  to  be  net  up  in  the  same  place,  but 
they  had  not  been  completed  two  years  afterward.  In 
1707  the  grand  jury  reported  that  the  middle  and 
upper  windows  of  the  jail  were  insufficient,  and  that 
IkhIv  presented  the  whole  jail  on  a  similar  complaint 
in  1716  and  1717.  In  the  latter  year  a  general  act 
was  passed  "  for  erecting  Houses  of  Correction  and 
Work-House^  in  the  reactive  Counties  of  this 
Province."    The  preamble  set  forth  "  that  the  pro- 

1  In  a  pUl  of  Letitla  I'enns  lot  ilntn  in  IfilWt,  lh»  prison  stands  in 
the  middle  of  High  Street,  twenty-four  fm-t  square.  The  prisor.-yard 
wm  twenty-four  by  eighty  feet,  and  wu  east  of  the  prison.  A  plat 
twontyfonr  by  forty-six  feet  adjoining,  L  marked  "  designed  tor  a 
court-honse."  Tlx-  same  plan  aliowi  that  the  rage  «u  on  the  open 
•pace  at  the  Intersection  of  Second  and  High  Street*,  and  the  hell  i 
a  belfry,  supported  by  |xwta,  a  little  eaitward,  bnl  still  In  the  (tree 
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prietary  and  first  adventurers,  in  their  principal  model- 
ment  of  the  government,  proposed  that  for  crime* 
inferior  to  murder  the  punishment  might  !>«•  I»y  way 
of  restitution,  fine,  imprisonment,  and  such  like; 
where  the  offender  proved  not  of  ability  to  make  such 
satisfaction,  it  was  intended  that  he  should  lie  kept 
in  prison  or  house  of  correction  at  hard  labor.  But 
no  effectual  care  has  l>ecn  yet  taken  to  erect  such 
houses,  by  reason  whereof  many  evil-doers  escape 
unpunished,  and  servants  who,  for  their  neglect  and 
abuse,  could  be  kept  to  work  in  such  house*  are  become 
incorrigible."  This  act  gave  to  justice*  of  the  peace 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  conjunction  with  the 
justices  of  the  county  and  to  justices  of  other 
counties  of  the  province,  power  to  cause  to  be  built 
houses  of  correction  and  work-houses,  and  it  was 
directed  that  such  buildings  should  be  constructed,  in 
Philadi'lphia,  inside  of  three  years,  counting  from 
March  25,  1718.  From  this  we  may  presume  that  the 
work  was  done  before  the  end  of  1721.  Common 
Council,  in  April,  1722,  ordered  that  "the  old  prison 
he  sold  to  the  highest  bidder."  This  was  done,  and 
the  amount  realized  for  the  materials  was  seventy-five 
pounds. 

The  new  prison  was  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Third  and  Market  [or  High]  Streets.  It  was  two 
stories  high,  and  was  made  up  of  two  stout  buildings, 
that  fronting  on  High  Street  being  the  debtors'  prison, 
and  the  one  south  of  it  the  criminals'  prison.  The 
attics  under  the  high-pitched  roof  were  also  utilized 
as  cells.  Between  the  two  buildings  was  a  high  wall 
which  inclosed  a  yard. 

In  a  poem  describing  High  Street,  published  in  the 
Bradford  Aferrury  in  1729,  the  writer  describes  the 
court-house  and  prison  in  the  following  strain : 

"  An  yew-bow  diatance  frum  the  key-built  etrand, 
Our  Oourt-Houae  front*  Cmm'i  Pine-tree  Und ; 
Through  the  arch  dome  and  on  each  ride  tit*  Street 

Here  Eastward  aland,  the  track*  to  obloquy 
And  pretty  crime*.  Mock*,  post*,  and  pillory  > 
•  ••«••• 

And  «k-  the  rock-buiU  prlaou*.  dreadful  face." 

The  inmates  of  the  prison  were  of  different  charac- 
ter. Their  offenses  might  be  civil  or  criminal,  accord- 
ingly as  they  were  defaulters  in  their  debts,  or  had 
broken  the  laws  against  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 
The  practice  of  imprisonment  for  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  debt  was  imported  from  England. 

In  1715  an  act  was  passed  for  better  determining 
debts  and  demands  under  forty  shillings.  It  provided 
for  summary  arrest  by  (vipitu,  summary  hearing,  judg- 
ment without  appeal,  and  execution  against  the  body 
or  goods,  thua  justifying  imprisonment  of  the  debtor. 


'  From  In  la  it  would  eeem  that  the  •tocka  and  pillory  were  eaat  of  the 
coart-bouae  and  between  Front  and  Second  Strneta.    They  wrre  ent**- 
queutly  placet!  weat  of  the  market,  which  extended  from  thecnurt-hemae  , 
(t  Second  Street  and  to  T*ry  near  Third  Street,  and  within  eight  of 


In  1745  a  new  act  was  passed,  which  declared  that  "a 
great  number  of  the  law-suits  which  are  commenced 
in  this  province  are  brought  against  the  poorer  sort  of 
people  for  small  sums  of  money,  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  expenses  arising  by  the  common  method  of 
prosecution."  The  inteution  of  the  act  was  to  make 
the  method  of  recovery  against  these  poor  persons 
less  costly,  and  easier  than  it  had  been,  but  there  was 
no  change  in  the  liability  of  the  debtor  to  imprison- 
ment, even  for  the  smallest  buiii.  Hence  a  debtor 
once  committed  to  prison  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than  a  criminal.  The  latter  had  a  lime  fixed  when 
his  sentence  would  expire,  but  the  debtor  had  no  hope 
of  release  except  by  payment  of  the  debt.  Prisonere 
for  debt  were  expected  to  support  themselves ;  and 
if  they  were  not  able  to  do  so,  and  failed  in  procuring 
relief  from  the  charitable,  they  were  liable  to  starva- 
tion. In  1705  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  directing 
that  jailors  should  not  oppress  their  prisoners;  that 
all  prisoners  should  be  free  as  to  room,  and  should 
hare  liberty  to  provide  themselves  with  bedding, 
food,  and  other  necessaries  during  their  imprisonment, 
and  that  the  public  allowance  should  be  two  pence  per 
day  and  no  more.  The  dimensions  of  the  prison  were 
soon  found  to  be  insufficient  to  hold  the  crowd  of  debt- 
ors liable  to  confinement  together  with  the  criminals, 
and  measures  of  relief  became  necessary.  In  1700 
there  was  passed  the  law  relative  to  arrest  and  forcing 
debtors  to  pay  by  servitude.  In  1705  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  should  be  kept  in  prison  for  debt  or 
fines  longer  than  the  second  day  of  the  next  sessions 
after  his  or  her  commitment,  unless  the  plaintiff  should 
make  it  appear  that  the  person  in  prison  had  some 
estate,  which  he  would  not  produce.  If  there  was  no 
estate,  the  court  might  order  the  prisoners  to  make 
satisfaction  by  servitude.  The  time  of  the  service 
was  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges.  If  the  debtor  was  a 
single  person,  and  under  the  age  of  fifty-three  years, 
the  term  could  not  exceed  seven  years ;  and  if  a  single 
person,  under  forty-three  years,  the  term  of  service 
could  not  be  more  than  five  years.  It  was  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  to  require  this  service  or  to  refuse 
it.  If  he  chose  the  latter,  the  debtor  might  be  dis- 
charged in  open  court. 

In  1729  an  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  which  recited  that  by  experience  it  was  found 
that  the  service  of  the  debtor,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  law,  had  "  in  no  wise  answered  the  end  pro- 
posed." For  remedy  it  was  provided  that  any  person 
against  whom  any  prosecution  had  been  made,  whose 
debt  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
might,  upon  petition  to  the  court,  on  exhibition  of 
his  property  and  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
creditors,  be  discharged  from  imprisonment,  the  prop- 
erty to  be  divided  among  the  creditors.  This  privilege 
depended  in  part  upon  the  willingness  of  the  cred- 
itors to  allow  the  discharge,  as  they  might  prevent  it 
by  agreeing  in  writing  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
prisoner  such  amount  as  the  court  should  assess,  not 
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to  excee<l  three  shillings  weekly  on  each  creditor,  punishment.  The  English  statute*  against  stabbing, 
payable  on  the  Becond  day  of  the  week.  .Some  sick  which  deprived  persons  guilty  of  that  offense  of  the 
prisoners  languished  for  want  of  medicine,  and  in  1770  lienefit  of  clergy,  wa«  extended  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  died  of  starvation.  Public  indignation  made  the  offense  was  classed  with  murder,  while  those  who 
itself  manifest,  and  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  were  present  were  to  l*  considered  as  accessories, 
visiting  the  prison  about  that  time,  reported  that  it  Punishment  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy  was 
contained  forty  inmates,  men  and  women.  Many  of  denounced  against  persons  convicted  of  burglary  in 
the  men  were  naked,  and  their  usual  covering  at  the  night-time;  also,  against  persons  who  burned  the 
night  was  one  blanket  to  two  persons.  Even  the  dwelling-house,  burn,  stable,  or  out-house  of  another 
blankets  were  of  recent  introduction  into  the  jail,  having  corn  or  hay  therein.  Benefit  of  clergy  was 
having  been  furnished  by  charitable  subscriptions  extended  to  women  convicted  of  felony,  but  they  were 
raised  by  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  liable  to  be  branded  and  burnt  in  the  hands.  Benefit 
by  donations.  One  man  had  been  detained  in  prison  of  clergy  was  denied  to  such  women  for  a  second  of- 
for  four  years  for  non-payment  of  the  jail  fees,  and  fense.  The  commissioners  and  assessors  of  the  city 
another  three  years  for  want  of  surety  for  his  good  in  1749  made  application  to  the  Assembly  for  use  <>f 
behavior.  The  Assembly  passed  an  act  increasing  the  court-house  and  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
the  allowance  for  prisoners  to  threepence  per  day,  work-house  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  with  the  in- 
payable  out  of  the  county  stock,  and  made  Borne  new  tention  of  hiring  out  the  prisoners.  James  White- 
arrangements  in  regard  to  confinement.  Notwith-  head,  who  was  keeper  of  the  jail  at  that  time,  peti- 
atanding  the  assistance  supposed  to  have  been  secured  tioned  for  an  extra  allowance  for  the  support  of 
by  this  act,  the  prisoners  were  still  in  a  wretched  lunatics.  He  had  paid  nine  pounds  out  of  his  own 
condition.  In  1772  three  persons  died  at  the  Market  pocket  to  save  these  sufferers  from  freezing,  but  there 
Street  prison  of  starvation,  a  fact  which  created  great  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  ever  reimbursed.  In 
excitement  Contributions  were  raised.  The  Rev.  this  same  year  two  highwaymen,  under  Whitehead's 
Mr.  Stringer,  of  St.  Paul's,  preached  a  sermon  which  charge,  concocted  a  plot  to  seize  him,  obtain  his  keys, 
yielded  thirty  pounds,  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  and  make  their  escape.  They  made  a  desperate  fight, 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  contributed  between  twenty  and  but  were  overpowered,  and  were  hanged  on  the  corn- 
thirty  pounds,  and  other  donations  were  made.  The  mon  by  sentence  of  the  court.  This  is  the  first  known 
best  result  was  the  formation,  in  the  early  part  of  occasion  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  place  of  execu- 
1776,  of  "The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  tion  was  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 
Prisoners."  Procuring  wheelbarrows,  on  the  tops  of  After  the  Walnut  Street  prison  was  finished,  in 
which  were  painted  the  words  "  victuals  for  pris-  1774,  the  prison  property  at  Third  and  Market  Streets 
oners,"  the  members  of  the  society  passed  from  door  was  in  condition  to  be  sold ;  but  when  the  Revolution- 
to  door,  gathering  food  for  the  unfortunates.  It  con-  ary  war  broke  out  it  became  useful  as  the  headquarters 
tinucd  in  existence  until  the  British  troops  took  pos-  of  a  military  >ruard,  and  for  the  incarceration  of  politi- 
session  of  the  city;  was  revived  later,  and  is  now  cal  prisoners  as  well  as  military  prisoners.  Samuel 
"The  Society  for  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  R.  Fisher,  who  was  arrested,  in  1779,  on  the  charge  of 
Public  Prisons."  having  sent  information  to  the  enemy,  at  New  York, 
The  laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime  which  pre-  was  confined  in  this  prison  for  nearly  two  years,  a 
vailed  in  England  as  to  felonies  were  by  the  Royal  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  give  bail  to  answer  in 
Charter  intended  to  be  continued  in  Pennsylvania,  the  regular  way  for  his  offense.  The  town-major, 
But  it  was  presently  agreed  that  acts  of  Parliament  Louis  Nicola,  had  the  headquarters  of  his  guard  there, 
did  not  extend  to  the  Plantations  in  America,  unless  and  afterward  the  regiment  of  invalids,  under  com- 
they  were  particularly  mentioned  in  the  acts.  In  mand  of  Col.  Nicola,  had  quarters  and  privilege  of 
1717.it  was  recited  in  an  act  of  Assembly  that  "some  confinement  of  prisoners  at  the  same  place.  These 
persons  have  been  encouraged  to  transgress  certain  bodies  were,  after  the  suspension  of  the  city  charter 
statutes  against  capital  crimes  and  other  enormities  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  the  only  effective 
because  thoae  statutes  have  not  been  hitherto  fully  organizations  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  which 
extended  to  this  province."   To  remedy  this  defect  it  the  city  possessed. 

was  enacted  that  trials  for  high  treason  should  be  ac-  During  the  period  that  this  prison  was  occupied,  the 

cording  to  the  order  and  course  of  the  common  law.  gallows  were  somewhat  active.    The  following  execu- 

observing  the  direction  of  the  statute  laws  of  Great  tions  took  place  between  1721  and  1775,  the  persons 

Britain  relating  to  trials  and  proceedings  and  judg-  having  first  been  prisoners  and  carried  to  the  place  of 
ments  in  such  cases.    Trials  for  petty  treason,  mis-  j  execution  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  : 

prision  of  treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  and  other  n2i.-iw«ard  Hunt,  for  counterfeiting  8,»ni.h  Mm  coin, 

crimes  were  to  be  according  to  the  method  directed  1:21.  July  12.-A  negro,  for  hou»e-bre»king. 

by  the  act.   Women  convicted  of  concealing  the  death  v*-'-  Oct.— Jamn.  smith.  burglary, 

of  their  illegitimate  children,  and  persons  who  advised  lTM^prU^Mn"  wTt»!!T»nd*Mith»^Me*»«rniitt,  burglary 
the  killing  of  such  children,  were  liable  to  the  death  !    itm,  Auguat.-Jamea,  a  negro,  rape. 
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1737,  April. — Henry  Wildman  awl  Catherine  Conner,  burglary. 
173i',  April. — A  negro,  for  tnurder. 

1741,  April. — Lawrence  Kalahari,  murd«r  of  William  Bentlne. 
1741,  November. — John  Hullach,  murder  of  lila  wife. 
1744,  October. — Muahsmelln,  an  Indian,  fur  the  morderof  Armstrong, 
a  tre/Ur,  and  ten  other*. 

1747.  — Patrick  Burmand  Michael  Burnt,  burglar;. 

1748.  — Alexander  t'lrie,  mnrdor. 

1748.— Arthur  Maglnnband  Thomas  White,  sodomy. 
174.', Oct. 26.— Jamea  Johnson  and  Tnonia*  Fielding,  highway  robbery. 
17V>.  Augu*t-Han*  Utkk  Seller,  murder  of  Mr*.  Shiilu. 
17.M,  January  — John  Morris,  Franck*  McCoy,  and 


1759.  Durel,  soldier  uf  the  Royal 

17M).--John  Jooea,  burglary. 

1760,  October.— John  Brulaman,  murder  of  Robert  Scull. 
17*2,  November. — Oaepar  and  Joe,  negroes,  burglary. 

1764,  May  S. — William  Frederick  Handmreld,  felony  and  burglary. 
1764,  May.— John  William*  alia*  John  Heine,  felony  and  burglary. 
176ft — Henry  llalbert,  murder  of  Jacob  Wool  man. 
1766.  Oct  IS — Den  nil  ScanUn,  highway  robbery. 

1766,  Oct.  IX.— Abraham  Ryall,  burglary. 

1767,  Oct.  'IA—  David  Smith,  burglary. 

176*,  August.  Robinaou.  toldier  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment, 

•hot  for  desertion. 
1760.  Jane  12.  .eoldler  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment, ehot 


1770,  April  24.-DaTld  and 
1770.  April  24-Herm* 


Jonee,  burglary. 


proTindal  bill*  of 


1771,  Mi 

1771,  July  4.— John  Thomas,  burglary. 
1774,  April  30.— Thorn**  Stephen*,  Joeeph  Price, 
burglary. 

1774,  April  SO.— James  Swain  and  mulatto.  Ellas  be  th,  murder 

1774,  April 
credit. 


bill*  of 


Walnut  Street  Prison.— In  consequence  of  com- 
plaint of  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  jail  at  Third  and 
Market  Street*  the  Assembly  passed  a  law,  Feb.  26, 
1773,  which  authorized  the  commhwoners  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  to  borrow  as  much  money  as 
they  might  think  sufficient  for  purchasing  a  lot  of 
ground  "in  some  convenient  part  of  the  said  city, 
and  erecting  thereon  a  commodious,  strong,  anil  suffi- 
cient gaol,  work-house,  and  house  of  correction,  with 
a  good  yard  to  each  of  them,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of 
proper  height  and  strength."  After  this  prison  was 
built,  the  commissioners  had  authority  to  sell  the  old 
jail  at  Third  and  Market  Streets,  and  to  appropriate 
the  money  received  toward  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  new  prison.  The  property  at  Third  und  Market 
had  been  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  Joshua 
Carpenter,  the  survivor,  in  1721,  made  a  declaration  of 
trust,  reciting  the  title  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  county  commissioners  purchased  from  John 
and  Thomas  Penn  and  others,  for  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  in  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency, a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  Streets, 
extending  nearly  half  way  down  to  Fifth  Street  and 
southward  about  four  hundred  feet  to  Prune  [Locust] 
Street,  Upon  this  ground  they  erected  a  stone 


building  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  front  on 
Walnut  Street,  thirty-two  feet  deep,  and  with  wings 
on  the  east  and  west  extending  ninety  feet  southward. 
On  the  southern  portion  of  the  lot  fronting  on  Prune 
Street,  a  stone  building  was  erected  for  a  work-house, 
but  it  soon  came  to  he  used  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors.  In  time  building*  were  erected  in  the  prison 
yard,  some  of  them  adjacent  to  the  Sixth  Street  wall, 
for  work-rooms.  There  wa*  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet 
high  which  ran  from  the  western  wing  of  the  prison 
down  Sixth  Street,  and  along  Prune  to  a  Hue  with 
the  debtors'  department,  which  was  set  a  little  back 
from  the  street.  Another  wall  began  west  of  the 
building,  ran  along  Prune  to  the  eastern  line  of  the 
property,  and  then  northward  until  it  met  the  east 
wing  of  the  main  building.  The  prison  was  two 
stories  in  height,  with  a  basement  rising  some  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  central  building  stood  out 
from  the  wings  a  short  distance,  and  was  crowned 
with  a  pediment  in  which  was  a  semicircular  arched 
fan-window.  A  one-story  cupola  rose  above  all,  and 
the  vane  was  in  the  shape  of  a  gilded  key.  The  main 
entrance  was  in  the  centre  by  a  passage-way  eight 
feet  broad,  through  two  iron-grated  doors  to  a  cross 
hall  running  from  east  to  west  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  building,  with  stairs  and  windows  at  each  end. 
There  were  eight  large  rooms  on  each  floor,  all  arched, 
and  having  two  windows  to  each  room.  The  wing 
building  had  arched  windows  upon  the  court-yard, 
one  for  each  room.  Beneath  the  wings  were  the  dun- 
geons, in  the  basement,  and  partially  under  ground. 
The  jail  occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  lot,  and 
southward  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  where 
there  was  a  semicircular  row  of  work-houses,  two 
stories  high,  and  beyond  them  the  southern  wall. 
The  stone  front  on  Walnut  Street  was  rough-cast, 
and  the  impretwiou  created  by  the  prison  was  that  of 
solidity  and  fitness.  In  the  yard  a  brick  building, 
three  stories  in  height  and  raised  on  arches,  con- 
tained the  sixteen  solitary  cells,  each  six  feet  by  eight, 
and  nine  feet  high.  Tbey  were  very  dark,  as  the  only 
light  admitted  came  from  above,  through  a  peculiar 
form  of  blind.  They  succeeded  the  basement  dun- 
geons, which  were  abandoned  in  1795.* 

The  architect  of  the  new  prison  was  Robert  Smith, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  certain  at  what  date  it 


I  In  an  account  of  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  published  In  tbe  PavVa 
State*  Caiett*,  before  Its  demolition,  in  October,  1835,  It  was  laid, "  Be- 
neath the  eaetern  wing,  projecting  Into  the  yard  of  the  prison,  I*  a  long- 
arched  passage,  dimly  lighted  with  one  or  two  lamp*  fattened  to  the 
masonry  of  the  wall.  Doorway*  at  the  ride  of  thl*  long  aubterraneen 
chamber  opened  Into  dark,  arched  cell*,  where  no  ray*  of  light  but  by 
the  door  could  find  entrance,  and  where  all  that  i*  Imagined  of  the  eoli- 
tary  and  subterranean  dungeon  hole*  of  feudal  casUe*  might  be  fully 
readied.  Strong,  massive  chain*  were  fastened  to  the  floor  and  the 
grating,  and  the  thick,  iron-studded  door*,  now  thrown  down,  abow  that 
an  attempt  at  recaps  null  have  been  futile.  No  prisoner  ha*  occupied 
these  horrible  abode*  for  nearly  forty  year*.  The  last  prisoner  bad 
been  tbrnat  in  for  *om*  crime  out  of  the  usual  course.  Ill*  lituaUon 
was  not  mad*  known  to  the  keeper,  and  be  perished  miserably,  without 
being  able  to  i 
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pied.  In  August,  1775,  the  buildings  were  used  as 
store-house*  for  powder,  and  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber the  Committee  of  Safety  was  notified  that  a  por- 
tion was  ready  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  remove  to  that  building  as  pris- 
oners the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  others  confined  under 
authority  of  Congress.  Thomas  Apty  was  appointed 
temporary  keeper  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  per  week  was  allowed  for  the  support  of 
each  prisoner,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
In  January,  1776,  one  hundred  and  five  felons,  Tories, 
debtors,  and  prisoners-of-war,  were  taken  from  the  old 
jail  to  the  new  one.  Six  of  them  made  their  escape 
the  same  night  by  breaking  the  lock  of  a  back  gate 
and  getting  over  the  wall,  and  only  one  was  retaken. 
The  British  general,  Richard  Prescott,  captured  in 
Canada  in  1775,  was  prisoner  on  parole,  and  per- 
mitted to  reside  at  the  City  Tavern  for  a  time,  but, 
it  being  alleged  that  he  had  acted  cruelly  toward 
Col.  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Continental  prisoners  in 
Canada,  he  was  ordered  into  close  confinement  in  the 
new  prison,  and  remained  there  until  September,  when 
he  was  exchanged  for  Gen.  Sullivan.  He  again  be- 
came a  prisoner  July  10,  1777,  when  he  was  seized 
and  captured  by  Lieut.-Col.  Barton,  of  Rhode  Island, 
at  Overing's  house,  near  Newport.  Col.  Moses  Kirk- 
land,  a  South  Carolina  Tory,  who  had  been  captured 
upon  a  tender  sent  by  Lord  Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  to 
Gen.  Howe,  at  Boston,  was  also  sent  to  the  Walnut 
Street  prison,  from  which  he  escaped  in  May.1 

.In  May,  1776,  twenty-three  North  Carolina  Tory 
officers,  among  whom  were  Gen.  McDonnald,  Col.  R. 
Allen  McDonnald,  Maj.  Alexander  McDonnald,  Col. 
Thomas  Rutherford,  and  others,  were  sent  to  the  new 
prison,  and  Col.  John  Shee  was  ordered  to  furnish  an 
officer's  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  jail.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  during  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
movements  of  the  British  army  toward  Philadelphia, 
and  the  probability  of  an  early  flight  from  the  city 
being  necessary,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  thought  proper  to  remind  the  Conti- 
nental Board  of  War  "  of  the  great  number  of  prison- 
ers-of-war now  in  the  new  jail."  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  were  released,  if  not  by  the  Whigs  before 
they  left  the  city,  by  Howe  after  the  entry  of  the 
British  army. 

After  the  British  marched  into  Philadelphia,  the 
Walnut  Street  jail  became  the  British  provost  prison. 
This  establishment  was  under  the  principal  control 
of  the  inhuman  William  Cunninghum,  provost-mar- 
shal, and  Joshua  Loring,  commissioner  of  prisons. 
When  they  received  the  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
frigate  "  Delaware"  of  the  Pennsylvania  armed  fleet, 
which  was  compelled  to  strike  it»  flag  in  front  of  the 


>  In  the  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  hit 
whs  described  to  be  a  green  coal  faced  with  blur,  a 
brown  velvet  breeche*.    It  win  a  matter  of  •ulBcleiit 
the  fact  that,  ln.U-ad  of  a  wig,  he  "wore  hi*  own 


oddity  to 


city  during  the  naval  operations  which  succeeded 
Donop's  attack  upon  Red  Bank,  Cunningham  and 
Loring  were  particularly  offensive.  The  American 
prisoners  were  assaulted  and  abused  with  foul  lan- 
guage. For  three  days  they  were  kept  without  food 
of  any  kind,  as  if  there  was  an  intention  to  starve 
them  to  death.  After  that  they  were  furnished  with 
stale  and  mouldy  bread  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  for 
nine  days'  subsistence,  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
meat  during  the  same  time.  The  people  of  the  city 
who  had  remained,  Tories  although  they  might  be, 
did  as  much  as  they  were  allowed  to  do  in  furnishing 
victuals  to  the  American  prisoners  in  the  provost. 
Cunningham  took  pleasure  in  upsetting  the  vessels  in 
which  their  meals  were  brought,  and  was  amused  in 
witnessing  their  scrambles  for  the  scraps  which  were 
spread  out  on  the  dirty  floor.  Jacob  Ritter,  an 
American  prisoner,  told  John  F.  Watson  that  after 
he  had  been  captured  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine 
and  brought  to  the  city,  he  was  given  no  food  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  he  saw  a  starved  soldier, 
who  had  been  allowed  no  food  for  five  days,  and  who 
then,  upon  being  given  a  piece  of  rye  bread,  fell  over 
dead  while  attempting  to  eat  it.  The  prisoners  who 
were  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  yard  ate  grass  and 
roots  and  chewed  scraps  of  leather  and  chips.  Some, 
by  watching  at  the  rat-holes,  were  enabled  to  catch 
some  of  the  rodents,  which  they  skinned  and  cooked 
in  the  best  manner  they  could.  Many  of  these  died.* 
In  the  winter  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  was 
terrible.  The  glass  in  the  windows  had  been  broken 
by  the  concussion  caused  by  the  blowing-up  of  the 
British  frigates  "Augusta"  and  "Merlin,"  and  the 
piercing  blasts,  the  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  penetrated 
the  cells.  There  were  no  fires,  and  the  sufferers  were 
almost  without  blankets  or  other  covering.  The 
Board  of  War,  writing  to  President  Wharton,  said  of 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  prisoners  by  the  British, 
that  "so  far  from  observing  even  the  common  line  of 
humanity,  their  conduct  to  our  prisoners  through  tbo 
several  stages  of  the  war  has  been  marked  with  more 
than  savage  cruelty,  and  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Congress  to  send  in  provisions  for  their  support, 
lest  a  greater  number  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their 
inhumanity."  Elias  Boudinot  was  appointed  com- 
missary of  prisoners  for  that  purpose.  Day  after  day 
the  bodies  of  American  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the 
Walnut  8treet  prison,  either  from  wounds,  sickness, 
or  starvation,  were  carried  over  to  Potter's  Field, 

*  In  "  the  life,  confection,  and  )*«t  dying  word*  of  Cap*.  Cunningham, 
formerly  Urltlth  provott  marshal  iu  the  City  of  New  York,  who  was 
executed  In  London  ou  the  10th  of  August,  1791,"  ia  the  following  lan- 
guage: "When  the  war  commenced  I  wa*  appointed  provoet-marabal  to 
the  Royal  Army,  which  placed  me  In  a  poaltioo  to  wrenk  my  vengeance 
on  the  American!.  I  thndder  to  think  of  the  murder*  I  have  been  ac- 
ceeaary  to.  both  with  and  without  the  order,  of  government."  The 
authority  of  thU  "confeaalou"  ha*  been  much  dl.puted  by  bi.torical 
ttudenta,  but  many  of  the  circumstance*  related  are  *o  nearly  what  mutt 
hare  occurred  In  the  life  of  Cunningham  that  if  fabricated  it  moat  have 
been  computed  by  come  one  exceedingly  familiar  with  the  Incident*  of 
hi*  dark  career. 
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immediately  adjoining,  where  they  were  thrown  into 
trenches  and  covered  up. 

In  1787,  under  the  influence  of  Chief  Justice  Mc- 
Kean,  the  street  commissioner*  of  the  city  were  in- 
duced to  agree  to  the  employment  of  criminal!*  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  an  a  part  of  their  sentence,  and 
to  put  them  to  use  in  cleaning  the  public  street*. 
For  this  purpose  about  thirty  convicts  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  city  paid  for  their  labor  to  the 
county  one  shilling  sixpence  per  head  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  afterward  one  shilling  ninepence  per  day. 
The  experiment  was  expected  to  effect  something  in 
the  way  of  economy.  It  turned  out  disastrously,  and 
ended  in  1789,  after  the  conviction  and  execution  of 
five  of  "  the  wheelbarrow  men,"  as  they  were  called, 
for  murder,  which  they  had  planned  while  upon  the 
streets.  There  were  two  classes  of  tbeae  felons:  those 
who  were  most  dangerous  and  least  to  )>e  trusted  were 
the  chain-and-ball  men.  They  were  each  manacled 
with  a  chain  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  which  was  at- 
tached to  a  heavy  ball.  These  convicts  were  the 
sweepers,  and  were  considered  the  most  desperate 
characters.  They  could  move  about  by  carrying  the 
ball  with  them ;  but  as  this  was  heavy,  the  journey 
was  not  very  much  extended.  When  they  put  the 
ball  down  they  swept  in  a  circle  l>ounded  by  the 
length  of  the  chains.  They  were  dressed  in  a  parti- 
colored prison  uniform. 

When,  in  1781,  the  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  was  organized,  it  un- 
dertook to  reform  the  shocking  condition  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  jail,  which  the  jailer  managed  with  an  eye 
to  his  own  profit.  Dr.  Mease  says,  in  regard  to  the 
reformation  undertaken  by  the  society,  "  the  task  was 
truly  arduous.  An  Augean  stable  of  filth  and  in- 
iquity was  not  only  to  be  cleansed,  but  industry  and 
morality  to  be  introduced  and  under  difficulties  that 
seemed  almost  insurmountable.  The  man  whose  duty 
required  him  to  assist  in  the  experiment  constituted 
one  of  them,  for  he  had  grown  wealthy  by  the  abuses 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  tolerated,  and  feared 
the  introduction  of  a  system  which  would  cause  his 
conduct  to  be  closely  watched,  and  the  garnish  jail 
fees,  sale  of  liquor,  and  other  perquisites  to  cease  ;  his 
opposition  was  therefore  decided,  and  the  number  of 
his  friends  enabled  him  to  retain  his  place."  The  in- 
fluence of  the  society  was  shown  in  the  passage  of 
an  act  of  Assembly,  in  1790,  creating  a  board  of  in- 
spectors of  the  prison.  They  were  Daniel  Thomas, 
Charles  Shoemaker,  Thomas  Paul,  James  Bayland, 
James  Sharswood,  John  Connelly,  Alexander  Henry, 
Robert  Wharton,  Joseph  Snowden,  Caleb  Lownes, 
James  Cooper,  and  Richard  Wister.  The  very  first 
matter  to  which  they  addressed  themselves  was  to  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  men  and  women  before  that 
time  having  been  confined  in  the  same  room.  They 
banished  spirituous  liquors  from  the  rooms,  encour- 
aged the  convicts  to  labor,  for  which  they  received 
compensation,  separated  the  convicts  from  untried 


prisoners,  secured  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  jail  better 
clothing  and  food  than  they  had  ever  had  before,  and 
introduced  a  regular  system  of  religious  instruction. 
Against  these  great  reforms,  says  Dr.  Mease,  "the 
opposition  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  was  decided." 

The  inspectors  also  had  to  contend  against  the 
opposition  of  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  their  old  surroundings  of 
squalor,  indolence,  and  drunkenness.  With  them  the 
projsised  reform  was  most  unpopular,  and,  by  concert, 
a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  all  the  inmates  to 
escajte  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system  ;  fifteen  of  them  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  liberty.  In  1798  yellow  fever  broke 
out  in  the  prison  during  the  time  that  epidemic  was 
raging  in  the  city.  This  institution,  although  ten- 
anted by  the  most  abject  and  dissipated  classes,  had 
escaped  attack  during  the  fevers  of  1798  and  1797. 
There  were  three  hundred  persons  in  the  prison  in 
1798,  the  convicts,  the  untried  and  debtors,  and  the 
mortality  was  very  considerable.  The  inspectors  did 
the  best  that  they  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 
The  women,  the  vagrants,  and  persons  accused  of 
small  crimes  were  transferred  to  Robert  Morris'  un- 
finished mansion  house  on  Chestnut  Street,  l>etwecn 
Seventh  ami  Eighth.  The  remaining  prisoner*  be- 
came des|ierate,  and  made  an  effort  to  escape  by 
securing  the  key  from  Dr.  Duffield,  who  was  in  the 
prison  professionally.  The  keepers  fought  them  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  Alderman  Robert  Wharton, 
who  was  in  another  part  of  the  building,  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  the  guard.  He  found  Miller,  the  ring- 
leader, with  an  axe  raised  to  kill  Evans,  a  constable 
and  deputy  keeper.  U|>on  this  Mr.  Wharton  and 
Gass,  an  assistant  keeper,  who  were  both  armed  with 
muskets,  fired.  Miller  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
Vaughan,  who  had  struck  Evans  with  a  bar  of  irou, 
was  shot  through  the  lungs  by  Evans,  who  pursued 
him.  Subsequently  some  of  the  prisoners  escaped  by 
undermining  the  walls.  The  grand  jury  investigated 
the  facts,  and  in  1799  made  a  special  presentment,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  convicts,  Miller  and 
Vaughn,  came  to  their  death  during  the  attempt  to 
escape  from  confinement,  and  that  Wharton,  Evans, 
and  Gass  were  "doing  an  act  which  was  of  impera- 
tive necessity,  and  their  duty  as  men  and  citizens,  and 
were  not  only  fully  justified,  but  which  we  further 
present  as  highly  meritorious,  and  deserving  the 
thankB  of  their  fellow-citizens." 

By  1810  the  administration  of  the  prison  had  been 
so  greatly  changed  for  the  Wtter  that  it  was  stated 
each  inmate  slept  on  the  floor,  on  a  blanket,  and 
there  were  no  more  than  thirty  of  them  in  a  room. 
The  encouragement  of  the  convicts  to  labor  by  offer- 
ing them  payment  had  resulted  admirably,  and  it  was 
remarket!  that  "  on  several  occasions  the  balance  paid 
to  a  convict  has  amounted  to  $100  (in  one  instance  it 
was  $150),  and  from  $10  to  $40  are  commonly  paid." 
In  addition  to  this,  the  poorer  prisoners,  when  dis- 
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charged,  were  furnished  with  money  to  take  them  to 
their  own  homes,  if  they  did  not  live  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Cleanliness  was  enforced  by  strict  rules,  and 
a  rigid  discipline  was  generally  maintained.  At  meals 
the  race  distinctions  were  preserved,  the  whites  and 
blacks  eating  at  different  tables.  Good  conduct  was 
rewarded  with  an  extra  allowance,  hut  the  frac- 
tious convict  was  placed  in  a  dark  cell,  on  short 
rations  of  bread  and  water,  corporal  punishment  not 
being  permitted.1 

About  1819  the  treadmill  was  introduced  into  the 
prison  system  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  an  appliance 
by  which  the  prisoners'  weight  gave  a  revolving  mo- 
tion to  a  cylinder,  which  was  sometimes  attached  to 
useful  machinery.  It  was  used  but  a  short  time  in  the 
alms-house. 


TIIK  TIIKAUMII.1-. 


On  July  28,  1800,  twelve  prisoners  made  their 
escape  by  descending  the  well*  which  led  into  the 
common  sewer,  through  which  they  crawled  into  the 
light  of  day.  Their  desperate  and  daring  attempt, 
under  the  most  repulsive  circumstances,  secured 
them  but  a  few  weeks  of  liberty,  as  they  were  all 
soon  recaptured.  In  1817,  William  Mcllhenny, 
Henry  Kelly,  Jock  Smith,  and  some  eight  or  ten 
others  tried  a  bold  dash  for  freedom.  Mcllhenny 
concealed  himself  in  the  prison-yard,  and  hid  away 
some  poles,  with  which  he  hoped  to  mount  the  walls. 
Kelly  managed  to  force  the  lock  of  a  door  inside  the 
vestibule  leading  to  the  Sixth  Street  gate.  They  and 
three  others  got  into  the  cellar  of  the  western  wing, 
and,  burrowing  through  the  wall,  they  made  an  ex- 
cavation under  the  pavement  of  8ixth  Street.  All 

l  It  iu  probably  In  the  early  part  of  the  term  of  authority  of  the 
Inspector*  that  they  war*  preeented  with  tha  large  oil-painting  that  for 
many  yaara  banc  io  th»  office  of  die  prtiun.  It  depicted  a  woman 
weeping  at  tha  door  of  a  oell.  and  bore  the  following  Inecriptlon  : 

"  At  tba  door  of  the  Priaon  »»e  friendship  in  tear*. 
May  her  object  aome  pity  Ineplre; 
May  the  hand  of  Humanity  bantah  her  feare, 

"  Tie  an  emblem  which  mortal*  may  Tlew  with  dellgb^t. 
Nay!  Dlrtnltybrightenetheecane! 
Twae  to  tare,  when  from  heaven  our  Lord  took  bla  Bight, 
To  pardon,  and  deanee  the  unclean." 

Tble  painting  and  a  rutty  Iron  gibbet  (that  bae  oome  down  from  pra- 
Ba«oluUonary  Umaa)  are  about  lha  only  rellca  of  tha  Walnut  Street 
priaon  that  have  b»*n  jproecrred  In  the  Jail  on  Pamynok  road. 


five  escaped,  and  were  caught  within  a  brief  time. 
In  1819  a  far  more  serious  affair  ocenrred.  Two  of 
these  men,  Mcllhenny  and  Jock  Smith,  sawed  away 
the  bar  which  held  the  door  of  their  cell,  and,  rush- 
ing down-stairs,  attempted  to  batter  down  the  iron 
doors  which  opened  on  Walnut  Street.  Baffled  there 
by  a  keeper,  who  fired  upon  them,  they  rushed  out 
into  the  prison-yard  to  the  dungeons  to  obtain  props 
and  poles.  Here  they  met  with  some  resistance  from 
a  convict  named  Scott,  whom  they  stabbed.  The  next 
attempt  was  to  get  over  the  wall.  This  failing,  an 
effort  was  made  to  tear  up  the  entrance  to  the  com* 

I  mon  sewer.  All  this  happened  while  the  yard  was 
full  of  prisoners,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  At  the  critical  moment  the 
bell  of  the  prison  sounded  for  the  prisoners  to  return  to 
their  rooms.  The  majority  obeyed,  and  the  human 
tide  was  so  strong  that  Mcllhenny,  Kelly,  and  the 
rest  were  swept  along  with  it,  and  their  attempt  was 
abandoned.  Among  others  confined  in  the  jail  at 
this  time  was  a  negro  named  Harry  Powell,  who,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  own  imprisonment, 
and  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  inspectors  to  be  used 
for  his  tienefit  in  obtaining  a  pardon,  had  become  a 
spy  of  the  keeper  upon  the  doings  of  his  fellow-con- 
victs. Powell  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  defend- 
ing Armstrong,  a  keeper,  during  the  attempt  to  escape 
in  1819.  He  was  yet  a  prisoner,  and  when  Mcll- 
benny's  party  were  admitted  to  the  yard,  after  pun- 
ishment, was  himself  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  a 
convict  named  Hedgman,  in  which  the  latter  was 
badly  stahlted.  This  circumstance  occasioned  con- 
siderable excitement  among  the  prisoners,  and  was 
the  signal  of  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  informer. 
Some  forty  desperate  men  rushed  toward  Powell,  but 
he  was  nimble  and  powerful,  and  defended  himself  so 

i  well  that  he  was  able  to  retreat  to  the  blacksmith- 
shop,  where  he  caught  up  a  bar  of  iron.  Here,  al- 
though stones,  bars  of  iron,  tools,  and  other  missiles 
were  hurled  at  him,  be  kept  his  foes  at  bay  for  some 
time ;  but  Mcllhenny  and  others,  by  breaking  through 
a  rear  window,  got  behind  him,  and  drove  him  from 
his  shelter.  Then,  with  one  blow  from  an  iron  bar, 
he  was  laid  prostrate,  his  skull  broken  through. 
Death  must  have  happened  immediately,  although 
Mcllhenny  stooped  over  the  prostrate  body  and 
plunged  into  it  a  long-bladed  knife  up  to  the  haft. 
All  this  was  sudden  and  unexpected  to  the  officers, 
and  when  the  inspectors  were  called  together  they 
resolved  that  the  ringleaders  should  be  put  in  dark 
cells. 

The  next  morning  the  keepers  and  inspector*,  with 
Peter  Meircken,  their  president,  at  their  head,  sur- 
rounded the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Mcllhenny 
and  others  were  confined.  This  man  was  called  out, 
and  he  came  with  an  iron  bar,  and,  assisted  by  thot>e 
who  swarmed  out  with  him,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
opposing  force.  There  were  forty  of  the  prisoners,  full 
of  resolution  and  passion.   The  result  was  a  retreat  ot 
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the  official*.  Down  the  stairs,  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, tumbled  inspectors,  keeper*,  and  convict*,  black 
and  white,  while  the  upper  passage*  and  rooms  re- 
sounded with  shrieks,  yells,  and  groans,  and  dunging 
of  chains  and  bars,  as  the  fastenings  were  torn  to 
pieces  with  wild  fury.  In  a  few  moments  every  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  the 
prisoners  were  released.  The  force  of  the  rioters  was 
increased  by  two  hundred  men,  who  hastened  to  the 
lower  hall,  and  then  the  entire  body  of  convicts  had 
unlimited  sway  within  the  prison.  They  hurried  into 
the  yard  to  make  their  escajK',  the  alarm  spreading 
fest  throughout  the  city.  Some  persons  who  were 
armed  diml>ed  to  the  top  of  the  eastern  wall,  and  fired 
into  the  mob  of  convicts,  killing  one  of  them,  John 
Runner,  and  wounding  others  who  were  endeavoring 
to  break  down  the  Sixth  Street  gate.  The  fire  of 
the  citizens  cowed  the  insurgents,  and  while  they 
shrank  back  into  the  van!  the  gates  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  whole  spare  swarmed  with  the  bayonets  of 
the  United  States  marines  and  the  militia. 

Sheriff  Caleb  North  placed  the  force  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Clement  Biddle,  a  man  of  invinci- 
ble determination.  Col.  Biddle  mounted  a  marble 
block  in  front  of  the  convicts,  and,  drawing  out  his 
watch,  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  give  you  just  three 
minutes  to  march  to  your  rooms;  any  hesitation  will 
bring  upon  you  a  volley  from  these  muskets."  It  was 
enough;  authority  had  asserted  itself.  The  crowd 
slunk  away,  and  when  the  time  had  expired  they 
were  all  in  full  march  to  their  rooms.  Forty-eight  of 
the  worst  characters  were  arrested  by  means  of  the 
military,  and  put  in  cells.  For  three  or  four  days 
and  nighte  the  prison  was  guarded  by  a  force  of  ma- 
rines and  volunteers.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the 
ringleaders  were  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Howell, 
but  as  every  witness  was  a  convict,  infamous  by  law, 
»nd  unable  to  give  legal  testimony,  it  was  impossible 
to  convict  any  one. 

Three  or  four  yeare  afterward  there  waa  a  riot  iu 
the  prison  incited  by  two  convicts  named  Malony  and 
Helm  bold.  For  two  hours  these  desperate  men  had 
range  of  the  yard,  and  with  their  spadea  and  shovels 
threatened  every  keeper  who  came  near  them.  Provi- 
dentially just  at  this  time  a  company  of  volunteer  sol- 
diers were  parading  the  streets,  and  the  captain  being 
notified  of  the  trouble  at  the  prison,  marched  his  men 
there,  and  quiet  was  soon  restored.  On  the  26th  of 
February,  1889,  on  a  gusty  night,  Jock  Smith,  with 
wme  twenty  or  thirty  others,  managed  to  escape  from 
■  room  on  the  second  story  east  of  the  main  door  by 
sawing  through  the  window-bars.  Jock  Smith  was  not 
beard  of  again  for  six  years,  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  from  the  interior  of  the 
State,  to  be  confined  for  horse-stealing. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Walnut  Street  prison, 
which  was  commonly  called  the  penitentiary  up  to  the 
time  when  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  built  ou 
Coates  8treet,  became  densely  crowded.    In  1817  the 
117 


grand  jury  called  attention  to  the  subject.  There 
were  then  in  the  prison  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
convicts,  and  ten  hundred  and  fifty-eight  prisoners 
awaiting  trial.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  thirty  or 
forty  to  be  lodged  in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square.  On 
March  80,  1881,  the  Legislature  passed  the  act  for  the 
construction  of  Moyamensing  prison,  and  on  Oct.  29, 
1885,  it  was  finished,  and  the  inmate*  of  the  Walnut 
Street  jail  were  transferred  to  it.  The  commissioners 
had  authority  to  sell  the  Walnut  Street  property,  and 
in  1886  they  disjHised  of  it  to  John  Moss  for  $299,- 
000.99,  having  first  demolished  the  prison  structure. 
As  the  original  cost  of  the  ground  to  the  city  was  but 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars, 
it  made  a  highly  profitable  bargain.  Mr.  Moss  pro- 
posed to  erect  upon  it  a  splendid  hotel,  to  be  called 
the  Penn  Hotel,  but  the  scheme  fell  through,  and  the 
lot  was  cut  up  into  building  sites. 


execctions  or  persons  confined  is  walnut  street 

PRISON. 

177(1.  May  4.- John  W<»dw»r<l,  for  the  murder  of  bU  wife. 
1777,  March  4  —  Brlntnn  Debadee,  shot  for  desertion. 

1777,  March  III. -James  Molesworth.  banged  as  a  spy. 
177S,  August.— Georgs  Spangler,  hanged  u  a  spy. 

1778,  Sept.  2.-Ueuta.  Samuel  Jones  and  Ford, . 
177*.  Sept.  4-Palrick  McMullin,  •hot  for  desertion. 
1778.  Not.  4.-Abreham  Carli.le  and  John  Roberta,  high  I 
177*.  Dec.  l.-Wright,  burglary. 

177H,  Deo.  22.— J  am  re  Beard,  high  war  robbery. 

1770. — AbHah  Wright,  high  treason,  acting  a*  a  guide  to  the  British 
army. 

17S0,  April.— John  Wileon,  high  treaaon,  enlisting  with  the  British, 

178U,  May  6. — Dennle  Oarragan.  burglary. 

17*0,  May  6. — John  Bill,  highway  robbery. 

17si>,  May  6.— MarmaHuke  Urant,  burglary. 

17*0,  NoYember. — David  Dawson,  high  treaaon. 

17HU— Richard  Chamberlain,  counterfeiting  Continental  bill*. 

I7S0.  Dec.  30.— Jauie*  Sutton,  running  away  with  the  American  prlva- 
tuer  "  Luierue,"  and  taking  her  to  the  I 
or  Windmill  laland. 

17*0,  Decto.-Johii  Hill,  burglary. 

1781,  May  1 
and  gibt*ted  at  Mud  laland. 

17*1.  May  1 


17*1, 
1781. 
17*1, 
17*1, 
17*1. 
17**, 
17*3, 

oifej  Mi 
1783, 

the  no 
1783, 
17*4, 
17*4, 
1784. 
17*4, 
17*4. 


as  McOea,  robbery. 
Nov.  24.— Mary  Hall,  burglary. 
Nov.  44. — James  Cannon  and  Jamas  Green, 
Nov.  13. — John  Moody,  hanged  aa  a  spy. 
Nov.  13.  Burni,  alios  Murphy,  burglary. 

October. — Peter,  a  negro,  for  the  murder  of  Jamas,  a  negro. 
Feb.  IS.— Kembl 
utick,  burglary. 
Oct.  iA.— Petro  Olaco 
rder  of  Capt.  Pickets. 

Nor.  1. — Jams*  MoOraw  and  James  Jones,  burglary. 
July  17.— John  Downey  and  John  Martin,  highway  robbery 
Oct  10. — James  Burk,  murder  of  Timothy  McAullfle. 
Oct.  IS.— James  Crowder,  burglary. 

Oct  It.— Peter  Brown,  attempt  to  murder  Capt.  Tolbert. 
Oct.  l«.-0«org»  Williams,  aJfasOne-Armsd  Tom 


of  the 


17*4,  Oct. 
1784,  Oct.  lC.-Ji 
County. 

1786,  Msy  7.-Andrew  D. 
17M.  July.— Francis  Courtney,  re|». 
17*7,  May  li.— Robert  Elliott,  burglary. 
1788,  Sept  24.— Atirmn  Doane  and  Levi  Doane,  outlawry  and  t 
17KB,  July  ».— William  Coll,  burglary  and  highway  robbery 
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178»,  Oct.  M.— Daniel  Cronau,  Francli  Burnt,  Julia  llroneU,  John 
Logan,  and  John  Farguaon  <the  wheelbarrow  nien).  for  murder  of 
June*  MeFarland.    Ha»g*d  on  a  lot  on  Market  Strwt,  we«t  of  Ttiir- 


1788.— Charlea  Rwd,  for  the  murder  of  a 

Here  the  bloody  list  comets  down  to  a  milder  record. 
In  1786  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  changed  the 
punishment  for  burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  other 
crimes  lean  than  murder  in  the  first  degree  to  im- 
prisonment. By  the  act  of  22d  of  April,  1794,  it  was 
declared  "no  crime  whatsoever  hereafter  committed 
(except  murder  in  the  first  degree)  shall  be  punished 
with  death  in  the  State  of  Peuna."  Under  the  same 
act  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  felonies  of  death  was 
abolished.1 

After  that  there  were  no  executions  under  the 
State  laws,  except  for  murder,  and  even  they  were 
fewer  in  number  than  they  had  been  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  The  first  execution  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  took  place  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  law.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1800, 
Baker,  ,  Brous,  and,  Peterson,  alint  Labruse,  con- 
victed of  piracy  and  the  murder  of  the  mate  and 
supercargo  and  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner 
"  Amelia,"  and  tried  by  a  United  States  District 
Court,  were  hung  at  Windmill  Island.  This  site 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  of  execution  for  ad- 
miralty prisoners  and  persons  charged  with  offenses 
upder  the  law  of  nations  before  the  Revolution,  and 
convicted  under  the  crown.  There  were  no  more 
executions  there  after  1800.  Where  the  gallows  was 
erected  and  executions  took  place  before  that  time 
for  prisoners  convicted  under  the  laws  of  the  prov- 
ince and  State  is  not  exactly  known.  Whenever  the 
newspapers  published  before  the  Revolution  alluded 
to  the  place  of  an  execution  under  State  laws,  it  was 
frequently  mentioned  to  have  been  "on  the  Com- 
mons," which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  might  have  been  west  of  Eighth  or  Ninth 
Streets.  But  in  fact  most  of  these  executions  took 
place  in  Centre  Square.  After  the  law  was  passed 
restricting  the  cases  in  which  capital  punishment 
might  be  imposed,  the  following  inmates  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  prison  were  executed  : 

18*10,  May  9  —  Baker,  Broua,  and  reU-raon,  for  piracy,  at  Windmill 


1M07 -John  Joyce  and  Peter  Mathhu  <  colored),  for  the  murder  of  Mr». 
Crow,  hanged  in  Buab  II  III. 

Ulii,  Aug.  10  — Lieut  Richard  Smith,  for  the  murder  of  <  apt.  John 
Canon,  hanged  at  Potter'a  Field,  now  I.»gan  S.|U»rr. 

1*23.  Koli.  7.  -William  Gruaa,  for  the  murder  of  Ki-niali  Stow,  hanged 
at  Potter  *  Field,  now  Lngim  Square. 

Arch  Street  Prison.— As  early  as  the  year  1803 
the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new  prison  to  relieve  the 
Walnut  Street  prison  of  the  pressure  upon  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Legislature.    On  the  1st  of  April, 

1  Crime*  which  were  punudmble  by  death  before  Srpl.  15,  l"sr.,  tho 
date  Bird  in  the  act  hut  mentioned,  were  murder,  robbery,  burglary, 
rape,  aodemy,  niallriou*  maiming,  mutialaugbter  by  (tabbing,  witch- 
craft, conjuration,  arson,  concealment  uf  the  death  of  bart&rd  childreu. 
Counterfeiting  any  gold  01  direr  coin,  and  e»ery  felony  (except  laneuy) 


in  that  year,  was  passed  "  an  act  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain vacant  lota  in  the  city  belonging  to  the  State." 
The  preamble  recited  that  the  WaJnutStreetprison  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  convicts  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  therefore  directed 
that  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  all  vacant, 
unimproved  lots  in  the  city  should  be  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  vagrants,  and  such  other 
persons  except  convicts  as  had  been  committed  to  the 
county  prison.  The  work  was  to  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  the  grand  jury,  and  the  county 
commissioners  should  agree  upon.  This  was  a  meas- 
ure of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which,  by  reason  of  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  cells  in  the  Walnut  8treet 
prison-yard,  had  obtained  a  right  to  use  the  Philadel- 
phia prison  for  State  purposes,  under  which  it  was 
made  a  place  of  confinement  for  convicted  criminals 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  officers,  to  whom 
control  in  this  matter  was  accorded,  selected  for  the 
new  prison  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  Street, 
between  Broad  Street  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fif- 
teenth], and  extending  to  a  small  street  running  east 
and  west,  north  of  Filbert  Street.  Some  of  the  vacant 
lots  of  the  commonwealth  were  sold  and  the  building 
was  commenced.  The  work  went  on  slowly.  In  1809 
a  portion  of  it  was  occupied,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  the  prison  inspectors  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  that  $85,821.12  had  been 
received  for  the  sale  of  city  lots,  and  that  they  had 
expended  in  building  the  new  prison  $85,600.84. 
They  wanted  $25,000  more  to  complete  the  jail,  and 
put  up  the  wall.  Their  request  was  not  complied 
with  until  two  years  afterward,  when  $25,000  were 
appropriated ;  but,  even  in  this,  much  injustice  was 
done  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  money  was 
to  be  spent.  The  act  declared  that  the  prison  should 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  commonwealth.  If 
the  intention  had  been  to  relieve  the  county  prison 
of  Philadelphia  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets  from  the 
use  the  State  had  made  of  it  for  twenty-two  years,  as  a 
penitentiary  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  from 
other  counties,  there  could  have  been  no  objection, 
and  the  measure  would  have  been  considered  bene- 
ficial to  Philadelphia.  But  while  the  law  making  the 
appropriation  declared  that  the  Arch  Street  prison 
should  be  entirely  a  State  prison,  the  right  of  sending 
prisoners  to  the  Walnut  Street  prison  was  not  relin- 
quished. There  was  no  justice  in  this,  but  the  in- 
spectors took  the  money  and  proceeded  to  finish  the 
Arch  Street  prison  as  well  as  they  could.  When 
completed,  its  ground  plan  was  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  T. 

The  main  entrance,  offices,  keeper's  residence, 
kitchens,  and  wash-rooms  were  in  the  centre  front,  a 
building  of  brick,  with  basement,  and  high  steps 
ascending  to  the  principal  story.  There  was  a  second 
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story,  crowned  with  a  pediment,  above  which  rose  a 
small  cupola,  in  which  was  placed  a  bell.  Back  of 
the  central  building,  the  prison  rooms  extended  east 
and  west  nearly  to  Broad  and  Schuylkill  Eighth 
Street*.  They  were  two  stories  high,  with  a  base- 
ment, and  ran  out  to  the  small  street  extending  east 
and  west,  and  there  at  times  the  friends  of  prisoners 
could  hold  communication  with  them.  The  yards  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners  were  at  the  northeast  and 
northwest  angles  of  the  lot.  The  main  central  build- 
ing stood  a  little  back  from  Arch  8treet.  High  walls 
of  rough  stone  extended  from  each  side  to  the  building- 
line  on  Arch  Street,  and  were  thence  continued  along 
that  street  to  Broad  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth], 
and  along  the  latter  to  the  prison  buildings,  inclosing 
them  on  every  side.  This  structure  was  never  compe- 
tent for  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  erected,  as  it 
wa:>  weak  and  insecure.  Eventually  the  debtors  were 
9ent  there  to  be  imprisoned,  as  punishment  for  their 


During  the  war  of  1812  the  Arch  Street  prison  was 
partially  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  troops  coming 
to  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  also  used  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  In  December  of  1814  it 
was  occupied  by  a  militia  brigade  from  the  interior 
of  the  State,  under  command  of  Brig.-Oen.  Spearing. 
He  was  aided  by  the  Committee  of  Defense,  by  a  lib- 
eral appropriation,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  shoes, 
stockings,  and  clothing  for  his  men,  who  were  about 
to  march  for  their  homes  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State 
in  the  most  inclement  part  of  the  winter  season. 

In  January,  1814,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  of  the  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government,  of  securing  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
such  American  soldiers  as  were  threatened  with  exe- 
cution by  the  British  troops.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  in  March  of  this  year,  Maj.  De  Vilette  and 
twenty-two  other  British  officers  were  brought  to  the 
city  and  confined  in  the  Arch  Street  prison  as  hostages. 
In  the  succeeding  mouth  eighteeu  escaped  by  the 
simple  method  of  sawing  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows 
of  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  confined.  Some  of 
these  were  retaken,  but  the  larger  number  got  off 
beyond  the  possibility  of  arrest. 

In  1822  the  eastern  end  of  the  prison,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  debtors,  was  altered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  there  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  the 
debtors  were  removed  to  the  western  side.  The  wall 
on  all  sides  was  raised  six  or  eight  feet,  and  changes 
were  made  in  the  character  of  the  rooms  and  cells. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  all  the 
debtors  in  the  Prune  Street  department  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  prison  were  directed  to  be  removed  to  the 
Arch  Street  prison,  and  the  space  they  had  formerly 
occupied  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  penitentiary. 

In  1832  the  Arch  Street  prison  suffered  severely 
from  the  cholera,  the  first  death  occurring  on  July  30.  . 

There  were  then  confined  in  that  institution  two 
hundred  and  ten  persons  on  the  criminal  side  and 


twenty-one  in  the  debtors'  apartment.  The 
class  whs  made  up  most  entirely  of  vagrants,  disor- 
derly persons,  petty  thieves,  and  drunkards.  In  two 
days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  prison 
there  were  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases.  Dr. 
Jesse  R.  Burden  was  at  the  time  a  visiting  inspector, 
and  being  apprised  of  the  threatening  condition  of 
affairs,  not  only  applied  his  own  professional  skill  and 
attention  to  the  persons  taken  sick,  but  obtained  the 
services  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Allen  as  resident  physician,  and 
Edward  Peace,  at  that  time  a  student  of  medicine,  to 
attend  at  the  prison.  Dr.  Allen  was  prostrated  shortly 
after  he  went  to  the  prison,  and  Dr.  Peace  also  be- 
came ill  before  the  end  of  the  first  week.  The  latter 
before  he  was  himself  attacked  was  in  consequence  of 
the  aickness  of  Dr.  Allen  the  only  person  in  medical 
charge,  and  was  in  great  personal  danger.  The  in- 
mates of  the  prison  were  intensely  excited  and  chafed 
under  a  restraint  which  they  would  have  borne  with 
comparative  good  humor  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  which  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  cruel. 
When  Dr.  I  'eace  was  taken  with  the  disease,  on  Sun- 
day, August  5th,  there  were  eighty  sick  persons  among 
the  inmates  and  four  of  the  officers  were  down.  There 
was  great  danger  of  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  those 
prisoners  who  remained.  What  was  more  important 
was  the  fact  that  they  were  without  medical  assistance 
in  case  of  attack.  News  of  the  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  soon  Bpread  throughout  the  city,  and  Dr.  Bur- 
den obtained  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  fearless 
physicians.  They  were  Drs.  George  Fox,  R.  Harlan, 
C.  W.  Morris,  C.  Lukcns,  J.  Peace,  A.  M.  Allen  (who 
had  partially  recovered  from  his  sickness),  George 
Norris,  Benjamin  H.  Grates,  T.  Ash,  Wilson  Jewell, 
Robert  Bridges,  and  J.  Togno.  They  promptly  re- 
paired to  the  jail  and  did  the  best  they  could,  but  the 
pestilence  was  extremely  virulent.  "The  scenes  of 
that  memorable  day  were  of  unparalleled  fearfulnesa 
and  loathsomeness  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia. 
Before  night  not  less  than  seventy  persons  who  were 
living  in  the  building  when  the  morning  dawned  were 
consigned  to  the  grave,"  said  the  citizens'  sanitary 
committee  of  North  Ward  in  the  formal  report  which 
they  made  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
visitation.  "  In  the  midst  of  this  awful  riot  of  disease 
and  mortality  the  medical  gentlemen  nobly  and  faith- 
fully maintained  their  ground,  and  were  instrumental 
in  rescuing  many  who  would  otherwise  have  swelled 
the  frightful  number  of  the  dead." 1 


Grotjan.  Thomaa  Louellen,  «  kwp»r,  wu  the  only  officer  of  the 
prkeou  who  remained  ou  duly  throughout  the  .  xiitrnce  of  the  dineaxe 
Id  that  building,  and  although  expoaed  more  than  any  one  el>«  (except 
the  pbyelciana)  by  contact  with  the  aick  and  the  dead,  wu  at  uo  time 
eerlouxly  Indixpoeed.  Joeeph  8.  Kite,  a  clliaeu,  wa*  inverted  with  the 
office  of  keeper  by  the  luepectora  when  all  the  office™  but  Louellcn  had 
•uocunibed.  Kite  acted  but  a  eingle  day.  and  wan  bimaelf  attacked  by 
the  dieaaee  the  next  morning.   John  Swift  wax  taken  aick  the  day  after. 

at  the  prieon,  and  narrowly  eeoapod  death.   In  the 
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At  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legislature  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  cholera  at  the  Arch  8treet  prison. 
They  stated  that  the  entire  period  during  which  the 
disease  raged  in  the  institution  was  from  the  5th  of 
July  until  some  time  in  September.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  women's  apartment,  and  the  sufferer  was  a 
female  vagrant  who  had  been  only  a  day  or  two  in  the 
house.  In  relating  the  circumstances*  the  committee 
said,  "The  rooms  used  as  hospitals  became  crowded 
and  the  sick  were  brought  into  the  great  hall.  There 
was  an  interval  of  several  days  before  the  epidemic 
occurred  on  the  men's  side ;  when  it  did,  it  seemed, 
according  to  the  description  of  a  keeper,  like  a  shock 
of  electricity.  The  cries,  shrieks,  and  groans  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  the  frantic  desperation  and  agony  of 
those  who  were  eager  to  escape,  and  the  difficulty  at 
the  moment  of  deciding  upon  all  the  points  of  most  I 
interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  and  that  of 
the  public,  are  described  as  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
tressing and  embarrassing  to  those  who  had  them  in 
charge." 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August  the  diseased 
were  so  numerous  upon  the  floors  of  the  extensive 
halls  that  the  keepers  had  difficulty  to  avoid  treading 
upon  them  as  they  performed  their  duty.  "About 
eighty  persons  were  lying  dead,  dying,  or  suffering 
with  this  epidemic  in  the  building.  The  dead  were 
necessarily  kept  all  night  in  the  jail,  because  the 
keepers  feared  to  open  the  doors,  lest  the  prisoners 
for  whose  security  they  were  responsible  should  at- 
tempt to  escape."  The  chief  keeper,  on  the  "  fatal 
Sunday,"  August  5th,  "  bewildered  with  fatigue,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  derangement,"  called  upon  the 
recorder  of  the  city,  reported  upon  the  condition  of 
the  prison,  and  begged  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
released.  Upon  consultation  with  the  inspectors,  the 
determination  was  taken  by  the  latter  to  discharge 
many  of  the  prisoners  upon  their  own  recognizance. 
The  recorder  did  this  with  a  formal  sort  of  protest 
"that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  do  so,  but  that  in  his 
opinion  the  necessity  of  the  case  amply  justified  the 
act."  Some  of  the  sick  were  sent  to  the  cholera  hos- 
pitals of  the  city,  and  thirteen  of  the  most  desperate 
characters  were  taken  under  convoy  of  a  strong  guard 
of  citizens  to  a  neighboring  watchhouse.  As  for  the 
debtors,  they  were  in  worse  condition  than  the  crimi- 
nals. The  public,  represented  by  the  officers  of  the 
commonwealth,  might  be  satisfied  with  overlooking 
the  strict  demands  of  law  and  duty  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  the  necessity  was  great;  but  the  remorseless 
creditor,  who  bad  put  his  unfortunate  debtor  in 
prison,  might  not  be  willing  to  forgive  any  citizen 
who  should  make  himself  legally  responsible  by  aid- 

itimtedlng  year  a  service  of  plate  «u  presented  by  the  clttiens  of  Phil- 
adelphia Id  appreciation  of  hie  courageous  condnet  and  the  valuable 
assistance  which  h«  gave  at  the  prison.  This  presentation  waa  mail*  in 


ing  in  the  discharge  or  escape  of  his  victim.  In 
some  instances  money  waa  advanced  by  private  citi- 
zens to  release  them  from  the  judgments  against 
them.  In  others  bonds  were  filed  and  surety  en- 
tered by  persons  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
debtors,  on  condition  that  they  would  apply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
in  health  assisted  those  who  were  sick,  and  some  of 
them  who  were  discharged  on  Sunday  remained  until 
the  succeeding  day  as  nurses.  In  fact  the  prison  was 
entirely  cleared  out  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  it  was 
cleaned  and  fumigated  before  it  was  again  put  to  use. 
During  the  interval  the  thirteen  prisoners  who  had 
been  strongly  guarded  at  the  neighboring  watch- 
house,  at  Broad  and  Filbert  Streets,  were  returned 
to  their  old  quarters.    Not  one  of  them  had  died. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  mention  here  that  during 
this  season  there  was  no  case  of  death  by  cholera  at 
the  penitentiary.  There  was  only  one  case  at  the 
Walnut  8treet  prison  which  resulted  in  death.  Diar- 
rhoea and  diseases  of  the  bowels  were  noticed  to  be 
more  prevalent  there  than  elsewhere.1 

After  the  Philadelphia  County  prison,  at  Moya- 
m  en  sing,  had  been  finished,  in  1836,  the  Arch  Street 
prison  was  abandoned  and  the  property  sold.  The 
only  execution  in  the  latter  building  was  that  of  James 
Porter,  found  guilty  of  robbing  the  United  States  mail 
at  Ridge  road  and  Turner's  Lane.  He  was  hanged  on 
July  2,  1831,  on  the  line  of  Seventeenth  Street,  near 
the  intersection  of  Wallace. 

Eastern  Penitentiary— On  March  21, 1821,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  State  penitentiary  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  select  the  site  and  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building.  They  were  Thomas  Wistar,  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Griffith,  Peter  Miercken,  George  N.  Baker, 
Thomas  Bradford,  John  Bacon,  Caleb  Carmalt,  Sam- 
uel R.  Wood,  Thomas  Sparks,  James  Thackera,  and 
Daniel  H.  Miller.  They  were  directed  to  build  a 
penitentiary  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary, at  Pittsburgh.  They  were  also  authorized  to 
sell  the  Arch  Street  prison  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  if  the  latter  would 
pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  buildings.  They 
selected  a  tract  of  land  of  eleven  acres,  with  a 
dwelling-house  and  country-seat,  known  as  Cherry 
Hill,  and  situated  upon  Francis  Lane,  afterward 
called  Coates  Street  fFairmount  AvenueJ,  between 


the  Arch  Street  prison 


Representatives,  at  the  ■ 
of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  mortality.  A  member  of  the  Society  lor 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  wai  of  the  opinion  that  the 
entire  mortality  of  the  prteon  Inmates  waa  flfty-two  persons,  and  this 
Included  those  who  died  In  the  prlaon  and  the  cholera  hospitals,  and  two 
who  were  discharged  from  prison,  bat  were  found  lying  dead  on  the  roads 
a  few  miles  fmra  the  city.  Ten  persons  died  after  that  time,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-two.   Another  estimate  placed  the  entire  mortality  as  high 
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Schuylkill  Third  [Twentieth]  Street  and  8chuylkill 
Front  Twenty -second]  Street.   John  Haviland  was 
chosen  to  be  the  architect,  and  produced  a  plan  dif- 
fering from  any  previously  used  in  prison  buildings. 
There  is  a  central  structure  for  the  officers,  and  as  a 
guard  over  all  the  establishment,  it  was  crowned  by 
a  tower.    This  observatory,  for  such  it  is,  overlooks 
the  blocks  of  cells,  which  radiate  from  the  central 
building  like  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  Each 
corridor  of  cells  opens  upon  a  small  yard  for  the  use 
of  the  inmate-.    Long  passage-ways  extend  through 
each  corridor,  and  separate  the  cells.    Beside  the 
overlook  in  the  watch-tower,  there  are  galleries  on 
the  outside,  by  which  every  yard  space  in  a  block  of 
cells  can  be  seen,  so  that  if  any  prisoner  should  at- 
tempt to  escape  his  design  can,  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  vigilance,  be  detected  and  prevented.  There 
are  thirty-six  cells  in  blocks,  each  twelve  feet  long, 
eight  feet  wide,  and 
ten   feet  high,  with 
an  exercising-yard  to 
each.     The  prison 
proper  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  grounds, 
which  occupy  more 
than  a  solid  square 
of  the  ordinary  size 
upon  the  city  plan. 
The  front  is  in  the 
castellated  style  of 
architecture,  having 
heavy  square  towers 
sixty-five  feet  high, 
and  a  splendid  arched 
gateway,  with  port- 
cullis   and  central 
tower.     The  gate  is 
twenty-seven  feet 
high  and  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  the  main 
front  tower  ninety- 
seven  feet  high.  The 

fronton  Fairmouut  Avenue  is  six  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  depth,  and  on  the  sides  about  the  same.  One 
of  the  objects  expected  to  be  secured  by  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  separate  confinement.  The 
plan  was  administered  with  earnestness  by  the  inspec- 
tors for  several  years,  but  it  was  found  that  it  did  not 
accomplish  near  as  much  us  was  expected.  The 
greatest  objection  to  it  was  that  it  sometimes  caused 
insanity,  and  the  system  has  consequently  I  teen  much 
modified. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was 
laid  on  the  22d  of  May,  1823,  and  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Roberts  Vaux.  The  buildings  were  finished 
in  1829,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  cells, accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan.  In  1881  the  inspectors  were 
authorized  to  increase  the  number  of  cells  to  four  hun- 


dred. Additions  have  l)een  made  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  the  buildings  are  much  larger  now  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  Between  1824  and  1839  there 
were  appropriated  for  the  grounds  and  building  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars. 

On  May  19,  1837,  William  Moran,  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  Cherry  Hill  prison,  was  hanged  on 
the  line  of  Seventeenth  Street,  near  the  intersection 
of  Spring  Garden  Street,  for  the  murder  of  Capt. 
Smith  and  Mate  Ward  of  the  schooner  "  William 
West." 

The  Philadelphia  County  Prison  Moyaraen- 
sing : . — On  the  30th  of  March,  1831,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  directing  that  a  prison  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  capable  of  holding  at  least 
three  hundred  prisoners  on  the  principle  of  separate 
confinement,  should  be  erected  at  such  a  place  within 


THE  MoYAMENSING  PRISON. 


the  city  and  county  as  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  and  the 
Mayor's  Court  should  direct.  This  building  was  to 
be  called  the  Philadelphia  County  prison.  The  com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  purchase  a  site  and 
make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  and 
to  borrow  $150,000,  if  necessary  for  the  purpose,  at 
an  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent  per  annum,  for 
the  security  of  which  the  Walnut  Street  prison  prop- 
erty was  pledged.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  27, 1833,  jK>wer 
was  given  them  to  borrow  $70,000  additional,  and  the 
sale  of  the  Arch  Street  prison  was  provided  for.  In 
the  succeeding  year  another  loan  of  $70,000  was  au- 
thorized. The  Moyamensing  prison  cost  $360,000, 
and  as  the  receipts  from  the  Walnut  Street  and  Arch 
Street  sales  netted  $330,012.18,  the  county  had  to  pay 
no  greater  sum  than  $29,517.82.    Under  these  acts 
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the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  appointed  as  com  mis-  j 
Bionere  for  building  the  new  prison  Jesse  R.  Burden, 
Jacob  Frick,  and  William  G.  Alexander,  and  the  > 
Mayor's  Court  appointed  William  E.  Lehman,  Joseph 
Price,  and  Samuel  Palmer.   On  the  13th  of  April, 
1832,  these  commissioners  purchased  of  John  Savage 
fifteen  and  three-quarter  acres  of  ground  in  Moya-  I 
mensing  township  for  $8000,  and  in  the  succeeding  | 
May  they  bought  one  hundred  perches  adjoining  for 
$97/5.    The  ground  was  on  the  west  side  of  Passyunk 
road,  near  Tenth  Street,  and  just  below  Reed  Street. 
It  extended  back,  crossing  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and 
reaching  to  Thirteenth  Street,  and  was  much  larger 
than  the  necessities  of  such  a  building  at  the  time  of 
purchase.    When  the  prison  came  to  be  built,  it  was 
laid  out  in  lines  parallel  to  Passyunk  road,  and  its 
depth  was  sufficient  to  cut  into  Eleventh  Street  and  ■ 
block  up  that  highway  entirely. 

The  ground  west  of  the  prison  inclosure  remained 
vacant  for  some  yeare.  The  greater  |>ortion  of  it  was 
assigned,  in  1838,  for  use  by  the  military  as  a  parade- 
ground,  and  was  known  by  that  name  for  many  years. 
It  was  rarely  used  by  the  volunteers,  and  was  unpop- 
ular among  them  because  it  was  never  properly  laid 
out  for  their  use.  Afterward  a  portion  of  it,  bounded 
by  Wharton,  Reed,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Streets, 
was  laid  out  for  a  public  square,  and  known  as  Passy- 
unk Square.  On  a  portion  of  the  lot  on  the  east  side 
of  Twelfth  Street  was  built,  in  1882,  an  armory  for 
the  Third  Regiment  National  Guards. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  prison  was  laid  on  the  i 
2d  of  April,  1832.  The  plans  for  the  building  were  \ 
prepared  by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  architect.  He  chose 
for  it  the  castellated  Gothic  style,  and  was  .successful 
in  the  design  of  a  bold  and  exceedingly  striking  front, 
the  effect  of  which  was  much  increased  by  the  heavy, 
dark  color  of  the  syenite  granite  which  was  selected 
for  the  building  material.  The  facade  was  set  back 
from  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
line  of  the  sidewalk.  The  centre  building,  fifty  feet 
in  height,  is  of  three  stories,  with  a  front  of  fifty-two 
feet  at  the  base  and  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Circular 
warders'  towers,  supported  on  large  corbels,  are  at  the 
corners,  and  rise  above  the  roof,  being  crowned  with 
projecting  embattled  parapets.  The  centre  building 
also  is  surmounted  by  parapet-*  pierced  with  embra- 
sures. The  whole  front  is  ornamented  with  archi- 
traves, corbels,  labels,  etc.,  peculiar  to  the  style.  On 
each  side  of  the  centre  building  are  wings  receding 
ten  feet,  and  fifty  feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a  parapet 
pierced  with  embrasures.  Entrance  gates,  ten  feet 
wide  and  seventeen  feet  high,  secured  at  the  top  by 
wrought-iron  portcullis,  give  means  of  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  prison.  Octagonal  towers  terminating 
in  embattled  parapets,  and  ornamented  with  narrow, 
pointed  windows,  are  joined  by  a  yard  wall  receding 
fifteen  feet,  and  then  extending  northeastward  and 
south  westward  to  bastions  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  thirteen  feet  at  the  top,  and  twenty  feet  high. 


The  centre  building  contains  the  office  of  the  inspec- 
tors and  rooms  for  the  keeper.  There  were  offices 
and  lobbies  in  each  of  the  wings  on  the  lower  story, 
from  which  the  cells  extend. 

There  are  four  hundred  and  eight  cells,  each  nine 
feet  wide,  thirteen  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  high.  The 
entire  front  of  the  prison  is  three  hundred  and  ten 
feet,  and  its  depth  between  the  yard  walls  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet.  Inside  of  the  prison -yard, 
in  a  building  forty-three  feet  wide  by  seventy-two  feet 
long,  erected  between  the  blocks  of  cells,  is  the  kitchen, 
bake-house,  laundry,  and  bath-houses ;  and  in  two 
other  buildings  are  rooms  for  turning,  tinsmithing, 
blacksmithing,  carpentering,  and  dyeing. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  prison  the  debtor's  apart- 
ment was  erected  as  a  separate  building,  having  its 
front  on  the  Moyamensing  road  on  a  line  with  the 
prison.  The  architect  Walter  designed  it  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style.  The  material  is  red  sandstone,  from  quar- 
ries on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  front  is  about 
ninety  feet,  and  the  depth  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  entrance  is  by  a  recess  portico  ornamented 
by  two  columns  three  feet  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  high. 

By  section  eighth  of  the  act  of  1831,  it  was  directed 
that  every  person  who  should  be  convicted  after  the 
completion  of  the  new  prison  for  any  crime,  the 
punishment  for  which  should  be  imprisonment  for  a 
term  under  one  year,  should  be  sent  to  the  new  prison. 
This  was  altered  in  1835  to  a  term  of  two  years  or 
under. 

By  act  of  14th  of  April,  1835,  it  was  directed  that 
there  should  be  a  board  of  inspectors  of  the  county 
prison,  twelve  in  number,  four  of  them  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  four  by  the  judges  of  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  and  four  by  the  judges  of  the  District 
Court.  The  board  was  directed  to  divide  itself  into 
four  classes  to  serve  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years, 
and  afterward  new  appointments  were  to  be  made  for 
four  years.  In  1838,  by  the  act  constituting  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Sessions,  the  number  of  inspectors  was 
increased  to  fifteen,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges  of  that  court.1 

By  act  of  March  22,  1836,  the  commissioners  for 
building  a  prison  were  authorized  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able site  and  erect  a  building  thereon  to  be  called 
"  the  vagrant  department  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia.''  To  this  building  all  persons  convicted 
by  magistrates  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  for  one 
month's  imprisonment  were  to  be  sent.  The  com- 
missioners performed  the  duty  by  erecting  a  vagrant 
building  upon  the  premises  of  the  county  prison. 
After  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  1841, 

lln  1K»H.,T9  the  loapcctun  were  Jnm  R.  Harden,  Edward  C.  Dal*, 
John  L.  Wool',  Robert  O'Neill,  .ppolnted  by  the  Dtatrlct  Court;  Wil- 
I l»m  O.  Alexander,  Auguitine  StCTentoo,  William  King.  John  R. 
Walker,  appointed  by  Quarter  Bemlona;  Jotcpb  Price,  William  Bethel, 
William  E.  Lehman,  Joel  II.  Sutherland,  appointed  by  mayor,  recorder 
and  aldermen  ;  Joaepli  K.  Smith,  Mich.el  T>*y,  William  T.  Hughe*,  ap- 
pointed by  Criminal  8e**loi». 
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the  debtors'  apartment,  adjoining  the  county  prison, 
became  unnecessary  for  that  service,  except  in  the 
case  of  prisoners  confined  upon  proceeding-  and  ac- 
tion* in  tort,  and  the  debtor-'  apartment  was  utilised 
for  the  confinement  of  witnesses-  and  other  purposes. 

On  the  10th  <»f  April.  1*34.  the  Leiri-laturv  j«a*sed 
an  act  abolishing  public  execution-,  and  directing  that 
the  sentem-eof  the  btw  where  pri-oners  -li-.tild  1-e  o.n- 
dcnmed  t4>  death  by  hanging  should  r«e  inflicted  within 
the  wall*  or  yard  of  the  county  jail,  and  it  should  U> 
the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  coroner  t.«  be  present,  and 
the  prepuce  of  a  physician,  the  attorney-general,  or 
deputy  ..f  the  o>unty.  and  twelve  reputable  citizens, 
to  be  selected  by  the  sheriff,  should  W  invited,  with 
one  or  two  minister-  «.f  the  g-»pel.  if  desired  by  the 
criminal,  and  any  immediate  relatives,  together  with 
officers  of  the  prison,  and  such  of  the  -luriff's  depu- 
ties as  might  !*•  -elected.  After  the  execution,  oath 
by  the  sheriff  or  coroner,  together  with  the  death- 
warrant,  is  ordered  to  l>e  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Court 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  the  count  v.  Under  these 
provisions  the  executions  in  the  county  prison  have 
since  taken  place  within  the  prison  wall-.  The  t'ol- 
lowing  pives  the  dates  and  names  of  person-  hanged 
up  to  March  4.  1SS4  : 

EXECTTIOK-  IX  THE  OOl'XTY  I'UISOX. 

lStf.-S-rooel  Zepjon  .cvtorrd tut  U,,  rourd.r  of  Cuff,  Todd  col- 
ored). 

1839,  AuK  »   -Jam*.  William*,  for  th*  murder  of  Franei*  K. 
l*»6.-Oiari«.  Mo*Wr.  fc-r  the  murd.r  of  bin  wif. 
1*4*.  Oct 


Peter  Mattock*  (colored),  for  th. 
J.  Anwlron,.  for  tb* 


l«S«,M.y 
ilbart  (, 


Jan*  8. — Anton  Pn<l»t,ror  th*  murder  of  Christopher  Peering,  of 
which  he  tu  oooTictvd.  H.  also  murdered  »t  th.  mid*  time,  and  con- 
f***ed  to  th*  crime,  the  other  member*  of  the  Deering  faintly,  ti*. :  Mr*. 
Julia  Deerlng,  John  Deering,  Thomas  l>cring,  Emily  I>eering,  EUiav- 
beth  Dolan,  and  Cornelius  Car*;. 

Iter.  Jan*  4.— GotUlel.  Williams,  for  th*  murder  or  Mr*.  Elizabeth  H. 
Miller. 

IS67,  Aug.  29. — George  W.  Winneaiore,  fur  the  murder  i.f  Mr*.  l>orra* 
Maglltnn 

1B69.  April  «.-G«ra]d  Eaton,  for  th.  murder  of  Timothy  Hwn.n. 
0«>rge8  Twltcbell.  conricted  of  the  murd.r  of  Mr*.  Mary  E.  Hill, 

April  s,  1*5»,  bat  took 


1*71.  Feb  l.-John  Hanloo,  for  th«  mnnl.r  of 
1875,  Jan.  ^.-Frederick  lieldenblot,  for  th*  murd.r  of  Godfrey 
Koehnle. 

1877,  Mar  17-I*atr1ck  Qnigley.  for  th*  murd.r  of  Mr..  Catharine 
Qnigley,  bi*  wife. 

18*1 ,  Jan.  r>  — Daniel  F.SalliTan.for  the  murder  of  Josephine  S.  Irrlu. 

1881.  Jan.  6.— Patrick  Uay**,  for  the  murder  of  hi*  wife,  Bridget 
Hare.. 

ltaH,  March  4. — John  McGlnnl*.  for  the  murder  of  hi*  motber-ln-law, 
Mr*.  Mary  Ra*d. 

The  House  of  Correction. — The  growing  demand 
of  prison  management  for  available  space  was  ham- 
pered to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  prisoner*  committed  for  trivial  offenses.  The 


necessity  of  an  intermediate  establishment  between 
an  almshouse  and  a  prison  was  frequently  enforced  by 
the  public  journal*,  and  occasionally  the  plan  was  pre- 
sent..-1  by  grand  juries.  At  length  the  Legislature  was 
induced  to  take  some  action.  By  act  of  April  14,  l!>6$, 
City  Councils  wore  authorize.!  to  provide  for  a  house 
of  correction  and  employment,  and  to  erect  the  proper 
buildings  for  the  organization  and  management 
thercf.  Under  this  authority  Council*  passed  an 
ordinance.  Dev.  I  $70.  creating  a  body  to  be  man- 
agers of  the  House  "I  Correction.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  June  2d,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  making 
those  managers  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under 
the  title  of  "The  House  of  Correction.  Employment, 
and  Reformatian  for  Adults  and  Minors  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia."  Under  this  act  the  managers  were 
empowered  to  receive  all  person*  who  were  willing  to 
l»e  committed  for  not  less  than  three'  months,  nor 
more  than  twelve :  any  person*  liable  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  place  of  confinement,  who  might  apply 
for  the  purpose ;  and  also  all  persons  convicted  of  being 
vagrants,  drunkards,  or  disorderly  street-walkers; 
also  minors  not  under  sixteen  years  of  age  "  absenting 
themselves  from  school,  or  who  shall  disobey  their 
parent*'  command,  or  be  found  idle  in  the  street-*," 
if  arrested  on  complaint  of  parents,  or  any  citizen  ; 
provided  no  ltoy  shall  be  kept  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection Uyond  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  a  girl  be- 
yond the  age  of  eighteen.  Provision  was  made  that 
every  person  in  the  custody  of  the  managers,  un- 
less disqualified  by  sickness  or  casualty,  "shall  be 
employed  by  the  superintendent  in  quarrying  stone, 
cultivating  the  ground,  manufacturing  such  articles 
as  may  l>e  needed  for  the  prison,  almshouse,  other 
public  institutions  of  the  State  or  city,  or  for  other 
persons,  and  at  such  other  labor  as  shall  upon  trial  be 
found  to  be  profitable  to  the  institution  and  suitable 
to  it-  proper  discipline  and  to  the  health  and  capacity 
of  the  inmates."  Permission  was  given  to  employ 
inmates  under  direction  of  the  superintendent  out- 
side of  the  grounds  of  the  institution  "  for  any  of  the 
departments  or  institutions  of  the  city,  or  for  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Manngers." 

The  first  board  of  managers  was  elected  by  Councils 
in  December,  1870,  and  consisted  of  A.  H.  Franciscua 
(president),  Thomas  A.  Barlow,  William  F.  Smith, 
Samuel  Leonard,  Samuel  Kilpatrick,  Samuel  C.  Wil- 
lets,  John  Fry,  William  M.  Wilson,  John  Robbins, 
Jr.,  William  A.  Duff  (secretary).  A  tract  of  ground 
was  selected  for  the  erection  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  River  and  the 
south  bank  of  Pennypack  Creek,  embracing  a  tract  of 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  acres.  It  was 
situate  between  the  river  and  the  State  road,  and  not 
far  from  the  Trenton  Railroad,  so  that  there  was  access 
by  railroad,  and,  by  the  building  of  a  wharf  upon  the 
Delaware,  there  was  a  convenient  landing  from  the 
It  was  expected  that  a  portion  of  this  ground 
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could  be  employed  for  farming  and  other 
dation  for  industries.  On  this  plot  there  was  com- 
menced, in  1871,  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  the 
ground  plan  of  which  was  something  like  a  letter  Y, 
with  three  cross- pieces  below  the  crutch.  The  plans 
were  drawn  by  James  H.  Windrim,  architect,  who 
superintended  the  construction  until  the  buildings 
were  well  advanced,  after  which  he  was  superseded 
by  Frank  Furness.  The  builder  was  Richard  J.  Dob- 
bins. The  buildings  are  of  stone.  They  comprise  a 
large  main  edifice,  with  keeper's  residence  and  offices, 
and  a  central  building  for  correction  purposes,  with 
eight  extensive  wings.  In  the  centre,  high  above  all, 
rises  a  steep  roof- construction,  which  is  visible  for  a 
long  distance.  It  is  the  Anchor  of  Hope  chapel.  Its 
floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  third-story  floore  of  the 
adjacent  buildings,  and  its  ceiling  is  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above.  This  chapel  is  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  access  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  it 
will  hold  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  The 
hospital -rooms  are  upon  the  third  story,  also  a  school- 
room for  boys.  Connected  with  the  house  are  very 
extensive  kitchens,  bakery,  store  rooms,  and  shops. 
The  institution  has  held  more  than  two  thousand 
inmates  at  a  time.  The  men  are  put  to  labor  in  stone- 
quarries  near  by,  or  to  work  about  the  grounds  filling 
up  the  low  places,  cultivating  the  garden,  and  gather- 
ing ice  in  the  winter.  Some  of  them  were  occupied 
for  several  months,  about  1879-80,  in  building  the 
great  levee  and  embankment  upon  the  Schuylkill, 
intended  to  keep  the  water  from  overflowing  the  low 
grounds  at  the  Neck  during  great  freshets  in  the  river. 
They  were  also  engaged  in  the  repairing  of  South 
Broad  Street,  and  in  1882  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  the  labor  of  the  inmates  was  to  be  utilized 
for  finishing  the  great  reservoir  for  the  water-works 
in  East  Fairmount  Park.  In  the  shops  of  the  House 
of  Correction  are  made  clothing  for  the  inmates,  hats, 
shoes,  etc.  The  women  prisoners  work  at  sewing  and 
washing.  The  latter  necessity  is  very  extensive,  and 
sometimes  involves  the  cleansing  of  seven  thousand 
pieces  a  week. 

House  of  Refuge. — The  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 
In  the  course  of  their  experience,  closely  connected 
with  the  character  and  weakness  of  the  criminals  and 
destitute,  the  members  of  this  society  were  frequently 
and  painfully  impressed  with  the  danger  to  which 
youths  were  exposed  when  their  early  associations 
were  not  restrained,  and  their  impulses  properly  di- 
rected. The  society  considered  the  matter,  and  origi- 
nated a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  re- 
formation for  juvenile  delinquents.  The  plan  of  such 
a  society  had  already  been  demonstrated  as  a  neces- 
sity in  the  city  of  New  York.  Under  this  example 
the  Philadelphia  society  formulated  a  plan,  and  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  called  at  the  county  court- 
house on  the  7th  of  February,  1826,  for  the  purpose 


of  instituting  a  society  to  build  and  manage  a  house 
of  refuge.    Chief  Justice  William  Tilghman  was 
president,  and  Col.  Robert  Patterson  secretary.  Rob- 
erto Vaux  read  an  address  in  which  the  part  taken 
in  the  movement  by  the  Society  for.  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  was  explained.   John  Ser- 
geant offered  a  set  of  resolutions,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  at  that  time  there  were  sixty  persons  in 
the  Walnut  Street  prison  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.    It  was  resolved  that  an  association  should 
be  formed,  to  be  called  "  The  House  of  Refuge  for 
Juvenile  Offenders,"  and  that  the  Legislature  should 
be  appealed  to  for  a  charter.   To  carry  out  the  measure 
a  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  Alderman  Abraham  Shoemaker,  Thomas 
Bradford,  James  C.  Biddle,  John  Swift,  Roberto  Vaux, 
Dr.  James  Mease,  George  M.  Dallas,  and  Robert 
Wharton.    Application  was  immediately  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  charter,  and  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1826,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed,  the  preamble  of 
which  stated  that  an  association  of  citizens  had  been 
formed  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  humane  and  laudable  purpose  of  reforming  ju- 
venile delinquents,  and  separating  them  from  the 
society  and  intercourse  of  old  and  experienced  of- 
fenders, with  whom,  within  the  prisons  of  the  said 
city,  they  have  heretofore  associated,  and  were  thereby 
exposed  to  the  contamination  of  every  specie*  of  vice 
and  crime.   The  members  of  this  society  were  incor- 
porated and  made  a  body  politic  in  law  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  Membership 
in  the  corporation  was  assured  to  any  person  who 
should  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  annually  during 
the  time  he  made  xuch  contributions.    Any  one  who 
paid  ten  dollars  annually  for  six  years,  or  fifty  dollars 
in  one  sum,  would  become  a  member  for  life.  The 
directors  were  twenty-one  in  number,  elected  at  the 
annual  meetings.    Afterward,  in  1832,  an  act  was 
passed  giving  the  appointment  of  two  managers  to 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  three  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions.   The  managers  were  to  provide  a 
suitable  building  and  establish  regulations  for  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  education,  training,  employment, 
discipline,  and  safe-keeping  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house.   They  were  entitled  to  receive  at  their  discre- 
tion children  taken  up  or  committed  as  vagrants  or 
u|*m  any  criminal  charge,  or  duly  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  upon  commission  of  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  or  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  which 
the  Mayor's  Court  was  afterward  added,  or  of  alder- 
men or  justices  of  the  |>eace,  or  managers  of  the 
almshouse.   There  were  some  changes  in  these  regu- 
lations in  after-years,  the  most  important  of  which 
gave  the  managers  a  right  to  receive  males  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  females  under  eighteen, 
committed  by  an  alderman  or  justice  on  complaint  of 
a  parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend  of  children,  on 
proof  of  vagrancy,  or  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  1827,  the  Legislature  granted 
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five  thousand  dollar*  immediately  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  on  the  1st  of  January,  1828,  and 
a  like  sum  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  and  the 
county  commissioners  were  ordered  to  set  aside  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  lie  paid  in  two  installments, 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  building  of  the 
house.  After  that  was  paid  the  commissioners  were 
to  pay  out  of  the  county  funds  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  keeping  of  the  house,  and  repairs  for  five 
years.  Subsequent  appropriations  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  1836  the  act  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mission and  confinement  of  infants  was  amended  and 
changed  in  some  particulars,  and  it  was  directed  that 
the  judges  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  District  Court 
and  the  recorder  of  the  city  should  alternately  visit 
the  house  at  least  once  in  two  weeks  to  examine  into 
the  commitments  and  causes,  and,  if  satisfied  with 
them,  to  indorse  on  the  commitment  of  the  magistrate 
that  the  infant  should  continue  there  or  be  discharged. 
The  managers  of  the  society  obtained  subscriptions 
during  the  year  1826  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  forty-one  cents. 
Encouraged  by  this  success  and  the  legislative  as- 
sistance, they  entered  into  the  work.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  they  purchased,  for  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  the  piece  of  ground  which 
had  been  held  for  the  purposes  of  the  botanic  garden. 
It  was  situated  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ridge  road 
and  Francis'  Lane  [afterward  Coatea  8treet,  and  now 
Fairmount  AvenueJ.  Upon  this  ground  the  man- 
agers, with  excellent  discretion  to  avoid  subsequent 
trouble  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  streets,  laid  out 
an  inclosure  west  of  the  Ridge  road,  and  on  the  line 
of  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth]  Street,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  line  of  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Sixteenth]. 
None  of  these  streets  were  at  that  time  opened  above 
Vine  or  Callowhill  Street.  The  plot  taken  for  the 
purpose  was  four  hundred  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south.  It  was  inclosed  on  all  sides  with 
a  stone  wall  two  feet  thick  and  twenty  feet  high.  The 
back  part  of  the  building  was  upon  Coates  Street,  but 
the  unpleasant  uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the  wall  was 
avoided  by  a  rise  in  the  central  portion  in  the  shape 
of  a  pediment,  which  gave  to  the  wall  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  front  of  a  large  building.  There  were 
tower-like  projections  at  each  corner.  The  wall  was 
entirely  of  rough  stone.  The  principal  front  was  upon 
the  north,  and  fronted  upon  a  street  then  called 
Howard  Street.  It  was  in  appearance  much  like  the 
wall  on  Coates  Street,  except  that  the  central  building 
rose  higher  and  was  of  two  stories  and  an  attic,  and  a 
large  central  door.  The  low  towers  at  each  end  rose 
a  few  feet  above  the  wall,  and  were  capj>ed  with  high 
roofs.  Long  narrow  windows  were  opened  at  dis- 
tances along  the  whole  front.  The  architecture  was 
simple  but  substantial.  In  the  main  building  were 
the  superintendent's  residence,  rooms  for  the  managers, 
libraries,  etc.   The  dormitories  and  shops  were  in 


the  inclosure.  There  were  wings  on  each  side  of  the 
main  building,  three  stories  in  height,  which  con- 
j  tained  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  cells,  four  feet 
'  by  seven  each,  for  separate  lodging-rooms,  which 
were  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  main  build- 
ing was  ninety-two  feet  front  and  thirty  feet  deep. 
The  workshops  were  low  buildings,  running  parallel 
with  the  east  and  west  walls.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1827,  and  the  building  was  carried  on  with  so  much 
energy  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  under 
roof. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  lot  and  buildings  was  $38,- 
025.16.  The  house  was  exhibited  to  the  public  and 
formally  opened  Nov.  29, 1828,  by  an  address  by  John 
Sergeant,  the  president  of  the  institution.  The  first 
subject  committed  to  the  discipline  of  the  house  was 
received  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  committed 
by  the  mayor.  A  library  of  several  hundred  volumes 
was  contributed  at  an  early  period,  mostly  by  the  book- 
sellers of  the  city.  The  regulations  of  the  house  were 
exact.  At  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  bell  rang,  as  a  notification  to  the  inmates  that 
it  was  time  to  rise  for  the  day.  By  five  o'clock  the 
dormitory  doors  were  opened  and  the  inmates  sent  to 
their  ablutions,  afterward  to  morning  worship,  and 
then  to  school.  Seven  o'clock  was  the  breakfast  hour, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  were  sent  to  work.  There 
they  continued  until  noon,  which  was  the  dining 
hour.  After  dinner  they  heard  lessons  or  lectures 
until  one  o'clock,  when  they  returned  to  the  shops. 
At  five  o'clock  they  went  to  supper,  after  which  half 
an  hour  was  allowed  for  recreation  or  play.  School 
from  half-past  five  o'clock  to  a  quarter  before  eight, 
followed.  Then  there  were  evening  prayers.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  sent  to  bed  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  doors  locked,  and  they  were  left  to  their 
slumbers.  On  Sundays  there  was  a  Sunday-school 
and  religious  services,  morning  and  afternoon.  Cler- 
gymen of  different  denominations  preached  by  turns 
in  the  chapels,  and  the  services  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  were  gratuitously  given.  The 
boys  were  employed  at  book-binding,  shoemaking, 
winding  bobbins,  making  brass  nails,  umbrellas,  furni- 
;  ture,  cane  chair-seats,  and  bonnet-reeds.  The  girls 
were  employed  at  sewing,  knitting,  cooking,  and 
other  domestic  duties  about  the  establishment. 

Some  time  after  the  original  building  was  finished 
additional  cell  buildings  were  erected  for  girls,  and 
there  were  then  accommodations  for  seventy  females. 
The  House  of  Refuge  was  in  considerable  favor  for 
some  years.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  expenses  of  the 
almshouse  and  penitentiary  had  been  reduced  after 
its  establishment.  It  was  asserted  that  vagrant  chil- 
dren had  become  less  numerous  in  the  streets,  not 
merely  wanderers,  but  children  who  professed  to  beg 
and  were  ready  to  steal.  The  judges  of  the  courts,  in 
their  charges  to  the  grand  juries,  dwelt  upon  the 
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advantages  of  the  institution,  and  the  grand  juries 
made  favorable  mention.  Four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred dollars  were  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
house  by  the  executors  of  William  Mackenzie,  in 
1829.  Frederick  Kohne  also  made  a  large  bequest 
in  fnvor  of  the  institution. 


JAMES  J  BARCLAY. 


In  the  course  of  years  the  institution  became 
crowded.  There  was  a  difficulty  also  in  regard  to  the 
commitments  of  colored  children.  The  prejudices  of 
the  white  children  were  very  strong  against  such  asso- 
ciates, and  their  feelings  at  times  were  unpleasantly 
manifested.  These  circumstances  induced  the  man-  , 
agers  at  as  early  a  time  as  they  could  arrange  to  ob-  ' 
tain  the  funds  to  make  preparations  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  for  colored  children.  A  lot 
of  ground  was  purchased  upon  William  |Twenty- 
fourth]  and  Parrish  Streets,  extending  to  Twenty- 
second  and  to  Poplar  Streets.  Here,  upon  a  lot 
four  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred  and  ten  in  width, 
the  colored  department  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
was  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850.  The  prem- 
ises were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  the  inte- 
rior fitted  up  with  work-shops  and  other  buildings. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  movement  to  take 
the  institution  from  Fifteenth  and  Coates  Streets, 
which  was  fully  accomplished  in  after-years.  The 
managers  built  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lot, 
extending  from  about  the  line  of  Twenty-third  to 
Twenty-second  Streets,  the  House  of  Refuge  for  white 
boys.  At  a  later  period  there  was  built  on  the  west 
side  of  Twenty-second  Street  and  north  side  of  Poplar 
Street,  and  extending  to  South  College  Avenue,  a  I 


House  of  Refuge  for  girls,  in  a  brick  building  sepa- 
rated from  the  department  for  white  boys  by  the 
width  of  Poplar  Street.  This  building  is,  however, 
connected  by  a  bridge  to  the  building  south  of  it,  an 
arrangement  of  convenience  to  the  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution. This  building  was  dedicated  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1872.  The  property  at  Fifteenth  and 
Coates  Streets  had  been  disposed  of  before  that  time. 

James  J.  Barclay,  president  of  the  institution,  baa 
held  that  position  for  forty-eight  years,  and  was  one 
of  its  founders.  On  his  ninetieth  birthday,  Jan.  15, 
1884,  a  public  reception  was  given  him  at  the  House 
of  Refuge,  a  ceremony  which  was  a  just  tribute  to  his 
arduous  and  honorable  services  to  that  as  well  as  to 
other  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.  Among 
those  who  on  that  occasion  congratulated  him  upon 
his  ripe  age,  his  useful  life,  and  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  community,  were  many  of 
the  leaders  of  commerce,  law,  and  society  in  this 
great  city. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
PUBLIC  SQUARES,  PARKS,  AND  MONUMENTS. 
PUBLIC  SQUARES  AND  PARKS. 

The  title  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  five 
public  squares  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  as 
originally  laid  out  between  Vine  and  Cedar  Streets 
and  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  depends, 
with  the  exception  of  a  direct  grant  by  patent  of  the 
Southeast  Square  for  a  public  burying-ground,  upon 
a  statement  issued  as  the  explanation  of  a  map.  The 
earliest  known  plan  is  "  a  portraiture  of  the  City  of 
Phila.  in  the  Province  of  Penna.  By  Thos.  Holme, 
surveyor  General.  Sold  by  Andrew  Sowle  in  Shore 
ditch,  London."  At  what  time  this  map  was  pub- 
lished is  not  known.  It  might  have  been  in  1682, 
but  was  more  probably  in  1683.  It  shows  some 
things  which  are  evidence  that  the  exact  position  of 
the  streams  was  not  clearly  understood.  For  instance, 
Dock  Creek  is  represented  as  discharging  itself  into 
the  Delaware  between  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets.  The 
Cohoquenoque,  or  Pegg's  Run,  is  laid  down  as  com- 
mencing near  the  intersection  of  Arch  and  Broad, 
and  Mowing  northeasterly,  crossing  Vine  Street  about 
the  present  intersection  of  Franklin  Street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  and  so  bending  northeasterly  to 
the  Delaware,  which  it  enters  at  about  the  right  po- 
sition. While  a  portion  of  this  course  was  correct, 
that  which  gave  it  rise  at  Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
was  wrong.  Broad  Street  on  this  map  is  the  twelfth 
street  from  the  Delaware,  there  being  eleven  parallel  ' 
streets  on  each  side  of  it  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill.  The  Centre  Square  is  laid  down  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Twelfth  Street  and  Market  Street  Four 
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smaller  squares,  with  trees  upon  them  to  show  their 
uses,  are  also  marked.  One,  afterward  called  South- 
east and  then  Washington  Square,  commenced  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  sixth  street  from  the  Delaware 
and  the  street  afterwards  known  a*  Walnut  Street.  It 
was  a  perfect  square.  It  extended  on  Walnut  Street 
beyond  Seventh  Street,  and  about  half  the  way  to 
Eighth  Street.  Southward  it  ran  toward  Spruce 
Street,  which  it  did  not  touch,  but  extended  about 
three-fourths  of  the  distance  to  the  latter.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  bounded  by  two  streets,  and  it  closed 
up  the  passage  on  Seventh  Street  entirely.  The  dis- 
tance from  Walnut  to  Spruce  is  greater  than  between 
any  other  two  streets  running  east  and  west  in  the  old 
city.  The  actual  reason  of  the  width  is  that  Dock 
Creek  (although  this  plan  does  not  show  it)  entered 
the  Delaware  north  of  Spruce  Street,  and  just  where 
any  street  laid  immediately  adjacent  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Southeast  Square  would  have  come 
out.  To  avoid  this,  Spruce  Street  was  placed  far 
enough  south  of  the  square  to  secure  a  clear  passage.1 

The  Northeast  Square  was  situate  upon  Sixth  Street, 
between  Race  and  Vine  Streets,  and  along  the  two 
latter,  crossing  Seventh  and  about  half-way  to  Eighth 
Street.  The  Southwest  Square  upon  this  plan  is  laid 
down  between  the  sixth  [Seventeenth]  and  eighth 
[Fifteenth]  streets  from  the  Schuylkill.  It  extended 
eastward  from  Schuylkill  Sixth,  and  crossed  and 
blocked  up  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Sixteenth]  8treet. 
It  was  bounded  by  the  accessible  streets  Schuylkill 
Sixth  and  Walnut,  and  occupied  relatively  the  same 
position  as  the  Southeast  Square. 

The  Northwest  Square  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Schuylkill  Sixth  [Seventeenth]  Street,  and  on  the 
north  and  south  by  Vine  and  Sassafras  Streets.  It 
extended  across  Schuylkill  Seventh,  and  half-way  to 
Schuylkill  Eighth  Streets.  These  squares  upon  the 
plan  appear  to  be  of  the  same  size,  but  by  survey  some 
difference  is  now  shown.  The  Southeast  Square  in  540 
feet  north  and  south  by  540  feet  4  inches  east  and 
west,  and  contains  six  acres  and  two  roods.  The 
Northeast  Square  is  632  feet  north  and  south  by  543 
feet  6  inches  east  and  west,  and  contains  seven  acres 
and  three  roods.  The  Southwest  Square  is  540  feet 
4  inches  north  and  south  by  540  feet  4  inches  east 
and  west.  The  Northwest  Square  is  682  feet  north 
and  south  by  540  feet  east  and  west,  and  contains 
seven  acres  and  three  roods. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  statement  that  the  two 
western  squares  were  not  intended  to  be  situate  where 
they  are  now.  They  were  at  some  time  after  the 
"  portraiture"  was  published  moved  westward,  so 
that  their  eastern  l>outidaries  were  upon  Schuylkill 
Fifth  [Eighteenth]  Street,  and  they  extended  west- 
wardly,   crossing  Schuylkill   Fourth  [Nineteenth] 

>  T1«»  ilUUtiw  from  Walnut  to  Spruce  Strwrt  l>  *>ir«Tn  hundred  and 
arrant;  feet.  Th«  dlataiice  from  Cbwtnut  to  Walnut  Street  I*  four  nun- 
Ortd  and  »#T*ntj  foot.   The  .qtuirr  frrnn  Kaco  to  Vine  Street  la  *ix 


j  Street,  nearly  to  Schuylkill  Third  [Twentieth  j  Street. 
When  this  alteration  was  made  ia  not  exactly  known. 
It  must  have  been  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  "  por- 
traiture" was  published.  Within  about  two  or  three 
years  afterward  it  is  supposed  that  Holme  issued  "a 

j  map  of  the  improved  parts  of  Pennsilvania,in  America, 
begun  by  Wil.  Penn,  proprietary  and  Governor 
thereof  in  1681."  It  contains  plans  of  the  three 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Chester,  and  Bucks,  as  far 

|  as  then  surveyed  and  laid  out.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  nothing  upon  it  to  show  the  date  of  its  publication. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Philip  Ford,  in  London,  dated 
21st  of  the  1st  month,  1684-85  (probably  March  21, 
1685),  in  which  he  says,  "As  for  the  map  of  the  city 
it  was  needful  that  it  should  be  printed.  It  will  do 
us  a  kindness,  as  we  were  to  loss  for  something  to  show 
the  people."  Mr.  Reed  assumes  that  the  map  thus 
referred  to  was  the  "  portraiture,"  which  he  says  was 
published  by  Mr.  Penn's  printer,  of  the  Shoreditch 
(Andrew  Sowle).  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  the 
"portraiture"  could  not  have  been  published  until 
some  time  in  1685. 

Mr.  Reed  says  that  the  plan  of  the  city,  Broad 
Street  being  the  twelfth  street  from  each  river,  etc., 

|  was  altered  by  Benjamin  Eastburn  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor-general ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake, 

j  as  Eastburn  was  appointed  Oct.  29,  1733.  There  is 
on  record  a  certificate  of  warrant  and  survey  to  An- 
thony Burgess  from  Thomas  Holme,  surveyor-general, 
dated  25th  of  the  Eighth  month  (October),  1684,  for  a 

!  lot  of  ground  "  situate  between  the  eighth  street  from 
Schuylkill  and  the  Broad  Street  on  the  eastward," 
showing  that  Broad  Street  was  the  next  street  east 
of  Schuylkill  Eighth  (now  Fifteenth)  Street  at  that 
early  time.  There  is  a  record  of  survey  made  Oct.  9, 
1684,  and  recorded  April  11,  1687,  for  a  lot  to  Josiah 

I  Elfreth,  "  bounded  eastward  by  the  Market  Square, 
and  westward  by  the  eighth  street  from  Schuylkill," 

I  and  of  a  warrant  and  survey  for  lot  adjoining,  between 

,  the  same  street*,  to  William  Dilwyn,  surveyed  Nov. 
29,  1684,  and  recorded  29th  of  June,  1686.  Market 
Square  seems  to  have  been  the  original  name  given 
to  the  ground  at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Broad 
Streets,  afterward  called  Centre  and  Penn  Square. 

If  there  was  a  dedication  of  the  ground  of  the 
public  squares  to  the  use  of  the  city,  it  was  never 

'  made  by  formal  warrant  or  patent.  Holme's  por- 
traiture was  accompanied  with  "a  short  advertise- 
ment upon  the  scituation  and  extent  of  the  city  of 

i  Phila."  It  was  in  illustration  and  explanation 
of  the  small  map,  or  portraiture,  and  is  written  in 
the  third  person,  and  not  in  the  name  of  William 
Penn.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  the  Governor,  as  farther 
manifestation  of  his  kindness  to  the  purchasers,  hath 
freely  given  them  theire  respective  lotts  in  the  city 
without  defalcation  of  any  of  theire  quantities  of  pur- 
chased lands,  etc.  .  .  .  The  city  is  so  ordered  now  by 
ye  Governor's  care  and  prudence,  that  it  hath  a  front 
to  each  river.  .  .  .  The  city,  as  the  moddell  shews, 
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consists  of  s  large  front  street  to  each  river,  and  a 
High  Street  near  the  midel  from  front  or  River  front, 
of  100  foot  broad,  and  a  Broad  Street  in  the  middle 
of  ye  city,  from  side  to  side,  of  the  like  bredth.  In 
the  center  of  the  city  is  a  square  of  10  acres.  At 
each  angle  are  to  be  houses  for  publick  affairs,  as  a 
Meeting-House,  Assemble)'  or  State  House,  Market 
House,  School  House,  and  several!  buildings  for 
public  concerns.  There  are  also  in  each  quarter  of 
ye  city  a  square  of  8  acres,  to  be  for  the  like  uses  as 
the  moorfields,  in  London."  These  statements,  made 
apparently  by  Holme,  are  all  that  there  is  to  show 
that  the  Centre  Square,  and  the  Northeast,  Northwest,  , 
Southeast,  and  Southwest  Squares  were  dedicated  to  ' 
public  use  by  William  Penn.  Legally  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  title  of  the  city,  which  has  been  con-  1 
firmed  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Centre  or  Penn  Square. — The  square  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  was  designed,  it  will  be  observed,  to 
be  occupied  at  each  angle  with  houses  for  public  af-  | 
fairs.  In  the  large  map  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Holme, 
this  proposed  disposition  of  the  inclosure  is  made 
very  apparent  in  the  plan  of  the  city  drawn  on  the 
margin.  There  is  a  rectangular  house  with  a  steeple 
and  weather-cock  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
at  the  intersection,  and  near  the  corners  are  four 
smaller  buildings.  In  August,  1684,  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia  agreed  that  a  meeting-house 
should  be  built  in  the  Centre  Square,  to  be  of  briek, 
sixty  feet  long  and  forty  broad.  In  1686  there  was  a 
disposition  to  change  the  dimensions  to  fifty  feet  long 
and  forty-six  feet  wide,  but  Robert  Turner,  in  a  letter 
to  William  Penn,  Aug.  30,  1685,  published  in  the 
second  account  of  Pennsylvania,  says, — 

"  We  are  now  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  brick 
meeting-house  in  the  Centre  (sixty  feet  long  and 
about  forty  feet  broad)  and  hope  soon  to  have  it  up, 
there  being  many  heart*  and  hands  at  work  that  will 
do  it."  It  is  not  known  how  long  this  meeting-house 
was  in  use. 

The  yearly  fairs  established  shortly  after  the  settle- 
ment were  held  most  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city.  As  they  were  occasions  of  great  gatherings 
of  people  to  the  benefit  of  business,  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  some  competition  for  the  benefit 
of  having  them  near  certain  places.  In  April,  1688, 
the  Provincial  Council  received  "  The  Petition  of  the 
inhabitants  at  ye  Center  of  Philadelphia,  Requesting 
ye  fayr  to  be  kept  there;"  answered,  "  The  next  fayr 
will  be  granted  to  lie  kept  at  ye  center."  The  propo- 
sition did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  benefited  by  the  •previous  holding  of 
fairs  in  the  eastern  neighborhoods.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  print  something  in  the  shape  of  a  handbill,  per- 
haps in  reference  to  the  presumption  of  the  Centre 
Square  people  in  asking  that  a  fair  should  be  held 
away  from  the  town.  The  attention  of  the  Council 
was  drawn  to  this  matter  on  the  16th  of  May,  in  the 
year.    "  A  summons  was  sent,  Directed  to  Thos. 


Clyfford,  messenger,  for  the  summonsing  ye  Sub- 
scribers of  a  Contemptuous  Printing  Paper,  touching 
ye  keeping  of  ye  fair  at  ye  Centre,  where  it  was  or- 
dered by  ye  Qovr.  and  Council  to  be  kept."  The 
messenger  made  return  the  next  day  that  he  had  sum- 
moned "the  subscribers  of  ye  contemptuous  printed 
advertising  .  .  .  Several  of  ye  subscribers  Excusing 
themselves.  The  Depty  Govr.  and  Council,  after  Re- 
proveing  them,  did  pardon  all  those  who  subscribed  to 
what  was  endorsed  on  ye  back  of  one  of  ye  printed 
papers."  Two  days  afterward  it  was  ordered  that 
inasmuch  as  the  practice  was  to  hold  the  fairs  on  the 
latter  days  of  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  it 
was  found  that  the  public  business  of  the  govern- 
ment was  impeded.  For  this  reason  it  was  ordered 
that  the  fair  should  be  kept  hereafter  on  the  20th  of 
May ;  "  and  it  is  further  Ordered  yt  an  Additional  fayr 
be  kept  at  Phila.  at  ye  Centre  to  be  held  the  30th  day 
of  ye  next  8ixth  Month"  (August).  In  May,  1698, 
the  Assembly  voted  "  that  the  Fair  at  the  Centre  of 
Philadelphia  is  of  little  Service,  but  rather  of  ill  Ten- 
dency. It  was  put  to  the  vote  that  the  same  may  be 
recommended  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  "  put 
the  said  Fair  down."  The  reply  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor William  Markham  to  the  request  of  the  Assem- 
bly is  thus  stated  in  the  Council  minutes:  "To  ye 
sd,  that  the  Centre  Fair  was  a  nusance,  bee  told  ym 
yt  he  wold  Leave  yt  to  the  care  of  ye  justices  of  ye 
peace."  It  is  likely  that  the  "  Fair  at  the  Centre"  was 
suppressed  about  that  time,  since  no  subsequent  refer- 
ence to  it  has  been  observed. 

Centre  Square  remained  without  any  inclosure  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  short-cut  from 
Market  Street  east  to  Market  Street  west  went 
through  it,  and  if  there  was  any  necessity  of  passing 
by  the  line  of  Broad  Street  the  way  ran  straight 
from  north  to  south.  In  1799  it  was  determined  to 
construct  the  city  water-works  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  pumping 
works  were  at  Chestnut  Street  Wharf,  Schuylkill,  and 
the  Centre  Square  was  chosen  as  the  situation  for 
another  pumping  house  and  reservoir.  The  works 
went  into  operation  in  January,  1801.  The  Centre 
House,  with  its  pillared  portico  and  dome,  was  long  a 
conspicuous  object,  and  could  be  seen  upon  Market 
Street  anywhere  between  Broad  Street  and  the  Dela- 
ware. Gradually  the  grounds  were  laid  out  in  circu- 
lar shape,  fenced  in  with  wooden  pickets,  which  were 
neatly  painted  white.  The  streets  were  continued 
around  the  inclosure  as  far  north  as  the  line  of  Fil- 
bert 8treet,  and  southward  to  Olive  Street  The 
ground  was  planted  in  grass  and  with  trees,  and  in 
1809  the  great  attraction  of  the  fountain  with  the 
figures  of  a  nymph  and  a  swan  were  added.  They 
were  placed  upon  a  mound  of  stone  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  central  building,  and  were 
exceedingly  attractive  for  a  long  time. 

After  the  square  had  ceased  to  be  used  by  Friends 
for  their  meetings,  it  was  for  many  years  a  i 
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mon,  and  the  owners  of  fast  horses  gradually  put  it 
to  the  uses  of  a  race-course.  The  earliest  notice  of 
this  disposition  of  the  ground  appeared  in  1760,  when 
it  was  advertised  that  by  subscription  a  "  piece  of 
plate  (about  £50  value)  would  be  run  for  at  the 
Centre  House,  near  Philadelphia."  The  races  were 
nominally  two-mile  heats,  best  three  in  five,  but  as 
twice  around  the  track  was  considered  a  mile  the 
distance  was  actually  short  A  gallery  for  spectators 
was  erected  by  a  man  named  Wilson,  who  charged 
seven  shillings  sixpence  for  admission.  In  1761  two 
days,  and  in  1764  four  days,  were  devoted  to  the  races. 
A  jockey  club  was  formed  in  1767,  and  the  four  days 
of  racing  were  given  under  its  auspices. 
Among  the  events  was  a  gentleman's  subscription- 


owner  of  "Creeping  Kate"  and  "Northumberland." 
"Angelica"  contested  in  fleetness  with  "  Regulus" 
and  "  Billy."  Very  properly  the  ladies'  purse  of  fifty 
pounds  was  won  by  "  Lady  Legs."  The  races  were 
continued  at  the  Centre  Square  probably  up  to  the 
Revolution.  The  Jockey  Club,  in  1773,  offered  the 
Whim  plate  and  the  Ladies'  plate  to  winning  horses, 
and  the  result  of  the  races  was  duly  reported  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  For  many  years  Cen- 
tre 8quare  was  the  common  hanging-ground  of  the 
city  and  county.  Convictions,  with  capital  punish- 
ment, were,  before  the  Revolution,  frequent ;  and  the 
gallows  was  probably  a  permanent  fixture  for  many 
years.  This  use  may  have  continued  up  to  the  time 
when  the  Centre  House  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the 


CENTRE  <>R  PENS'  SQUARE. 
[Site  of  the  new  City  Hall.  ISM.] 


purse  of  one  hundred  guineas,  four-mile  heats,  a 
sweepstake  for  all  horses  owned  twelve  months  by 
the  persons  entering  them,  a  fox-hunt,  and  a  brilliant 
assembly,  for  a  purse  of  fifty  pounds  given  by  ladies, 
and  a  watch  for  a  vintners'  and  innholders'  purse  of 
fifty  pounds.  "  Jockeys,"  the  directions  stated,  were 
"  to  appear  with  neat  waistcoat,  cap,  and  top-boots. 
There  will  be  ordanaries  every  day,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  intention  of  Gentlemen  to  dine  togather,  as  is 
the  custom  in  England,  rather  than  be  divided  by 
private  engagements."  In  1770  the  Jockey  Club 
purse  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  won  by  James 
l>e  Lancey's  horse  "  Lath."  The  names  of  the  horses 
were  very  much  like  those  chosen  by  sportsmen  of 
the  present  day.   The  Hon.  Horatio  Sharp  was  the 


water-works.  During  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  Centre  Square  and  the  common  in  the  neigh- 
Iwrhood  were  the  ordinary  grounds  for  company  and 
regimental  drill  and  exercise.  Reviews  were  held 
there  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution  by  various 
high  military  officers.  In  1783  the  French  army, 
under  Count  Rochambeau,  six  thousand  strong,  on 
their  way  out  Market  Street  to  Yorktown,  encamped 
at  Centre  Square  and  on  the  common.  They  pitched 
their  tents,  kindled  their  camp-fires,  and  attracted  as 
visitors  thousands  of  the  people  of  the  city,  who 
wondered  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  white  and  pink 
uniforms  and  the  strange  appearance  of  the  foreign 
soldiers,  whose  language  few  cnuld  understand. 
Oen.  Wayne  also  encamped  there  on  his  return 
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from  the  Western  expedition  against  the  Indians.  It 
was  the  parade-ground  of  McPherson'B  Blues  and 
Shee's  Legion.  Dunlap's  company  (the  First  City 
Troop),  Capt.  John  Morrell's  Volunteer  Green  Cav- 
alry, the  Second  Troop,  under  Capt.  Thomas  Cad- 
walader,  and  many  other  organizations — Fenciblea, 
Rangers,  Fusileere,  Guards,  Blues,  Grays,  Greens, 
artillerists,  cadets,  horse  infantry, and  pikemen — exer- 
cised in  the  neighborhood. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Centre  Square  was  the 
place  of  interest  when  the  volunteer  and  militia 
paraded.  On  the  4th  of  July,  for  many  years,  tents, 
booths,  and  stands  were  set  up  there,  for  the  sale  of 
eatables,  such  as  pickled  oysters,  cakes,  gingerbread, 
spruce  beer,  porter,  ale,  strong  beer,  and  in  some 
places  the  fiery  liquore,  gin,  rum,  Scotch  or  Irish 
whiskey.  The  American  whiskey  distilled  from  wheat 
or  rye  was  scarcely  known  in  those  days.  In  time 
these  assemblages  became  a  great  nuisance,  and  Zach- 
ariah  Poulson,  in  the  Daily  Advertiter  of  July  4,  1821, 
printed  the  following  expressions  of  righteous  indig- 
nation : 

"  Centre  Square  hu  loo  oflrn  on  thie  day  been  dlarepulahly  dietln- 
gutohed.  Polly  gambling  eatabllebiueuta  abound  there  Id  the  open  day, 
to  which  apprentice-boyi  and  oUiera  »rn  enticed.  They  there  become 
Initiated  in  the  wretchrd  echuol  of  gambling,  and  may  poaalbly,  at  a 
future  period,  trace  their  ruin  to  the  deviation!  at  Centre  Square.  Some 
of  the  harpie*  well  known  in  the  city  were  on  the  ground  with  their 
tables  yesterday  afteinuou,  puraulng  their  abominable  vocation;  should 
Ihey  return  to-day  let  an  eiample  be  made  of  them." 

This  remonstrance  may  have  produced  some  imme- 
diate effects,  but  in  the  succeeding  years  the  evil  was 
renewed.  Mayor  Robert  Wharton  determined,  in 
1823,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  scenes  which 
had  occurred  for  so  long  at  Centre  Square  on  Inde- 
pendence day.  Shortly  before  the  4th  of  July  he 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said,— 


other  act*  of  eiceaa  and  riot*  which  annually  take  place  on  the  4th  of 
July,  in  and  about  the  boot  be,  tente,  and  other  unlawful  reetanranta  on 
the  public  itreeta  and  ground!  of  the  city,  have  for  yean  put  been  to 
the  mayor,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  to  tnauy  other  citizen*,  a  auurce  of 
deep  regret ;  aud  aa  hla  military  brethren,  who  aaeemble  under arma  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  independence,  remain  but  for  a  abort 
period  on  the  parade,  and  can  obtain  refreshment*  from  eourcea  leea  Im- 
pure, he  confidently  hope*  that  the  prohibition  about  to  be  enforced 
will  not  be  inconvenient  to  them,  but  thai  they  will  tee  the  propriety 
of  ban  lolling  from  our  city  limits  causes  of  inch  ruiuoua  eOect  to  the 
inoral*  unci  future  usefulness  of  the  rlalng  generation." 

The  mayor  therefore  forbade  the  erection  of  the 
booths  and  tents  on  Centre  Square,  but  the  liquor- 
sellers  ami  gamblers  removed  to  Bush  Hill,  where  they 
soon  became  more  objectionable  than  ever. 

The  engine-house  in  Centre  Square  ceased  to  lie 
useful  for  the  purpose  originally  designed  when  the 
water-works  at  Fuirmount  were  fully  established. 
After  1828  the  Centre  House,  aa  it  was  usually  called, 
served  no  other  purpose  than  a  place  of  storage  for  oil, 
necessary  to  be  used  in  the  public  lamps.  There 
was  at  one  time  a  movement  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
building  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  as  an 
astronomical  observatory,  but  for  some  reason,  prob- 


ably lack  of  funds  for  suitable  instruments,  the  matter 
fell  through. 

About  the  year  1828  an  agitation  commenced,  prin- 
cipally under  the  influence  of  flour,  grain,  and  liquor- 
dealers,  on  Market  Street  west  of  Broad,  to  have  the 
Centre  House  removed,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  an 
obstruction  to  business,  and  this  was  done.  By  reso- 
lution of  the  Councils,  on  May  19,  1829,  the  name  of 
the  inclosure  was  changed  to  Penn  Square,  and  on 
Aug.  28,  1828,  Mr.  Toland,  chairman  of  the  Council 
committee,  reported  that  they  had  directed  the  city 
commissioner  to  take  down  the  fence  and  remove  the 
rubbish  from  the  square.  In  accordance  with  resolu- 
tions of  Councils,  numerous  of  the  tall  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  Broad  Street  and  Market  Street  were  car- 
ried through  the  inclosure,  which  thus  was  divided 
into  four  small  parks,  bounded  on  the  exterior  by 
Juniper,  Oak,  Filbert,  and  Olive  Streets,  surrounded 
by  picket-fences,  and  having  two  rows  of  trees  on  the 
sidewalks.  When  the  Boston  City  Guards  visited 
Philadelphia  about  1833,  they  camped  on  the  Southwest 
Penn  Square,  and  many  years  afterward  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  held  an  exhibition  on  the 
southeast  square,  in  tents.  In  1852  Councils  passed 
an  ordinance  that  an  iron  railing  or  fence  l>e  erected 
around  Penn  Square,  of  a  suitable  height  from  the 
pavement,  and  secured  . in  and  resting  upon  a  stone 
basement. 

The  ground  originally  embraced  in  Centre  Square 
was  not  bounded  by  any  street,  and  the  "  square"  was 
in  reality  a  circle.  When  it  was  inclosed  as  a  portion 
of  the  water-works,  thoroughfares  were  opened  around 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  Juniper  Street  and  Filbert  Street.1 

Regarding  the  streets  on  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Penn  Squares,  it  appears  that  on  May  11, 1846,  Coun- 
cils authorized  the  mayor  "  to  cause  to  be  laid  off,  and 
marked  out  with  stakes  or  otherwise,  two  passages  or 
strips  of  ground,  each  of  fifty  feet  in  width,  one  of 
them  over  and  along  the  western  edge  or  boundary  of 
Penn  Square,  the  whole  length  of  the  square  from 
north  to  south ;  the  other  over  and  along  the  south  edge 
or  boundary  thereof  the  whole  length  from  east  to 
west,  ami  also  to  cause  so  much  of  the  whole  eastern 
edge  or  boundary  of  said  square  to  be  marked  off 
agreeably  to  the  aforesaid  plan,  as  will  make  the 
width  of  Juniper  Street  along  the  said  eastern  bound- 
ary to  be  fifty  feet."  From  this  it  appears,  that 
Juniper  Street  was  narrower  than  the  described  width, 
probably  of  the  same  width  as  is  now  occupied  by 
that  street  above  aud  below  the  square,  forty  feet. 
The. southern  street,  which  was  called  Olive  Street, 


'  The  enlarged  plan  of  the  city  on  Clarkaoo  *  Middle's  map  (1T62)  e* 
tend,  from  the  Delaware  no  farther  weet  than 
U  a  .mall  plat  of  the  city,  which  praeenta 


around  11.    On  Varloe 

ISttJ,  the  public  square  la  bounded  on  the  cast  by  a 
(Juniper),  and  on  the  north  by  Filbert,  but  no  •treeta  are 
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and  the  western  street,  called  Oak  Street  [afterward 
Merrick  Street],  were  taken  entirely  from  the  ground 
uf  Penn  Square,  thus  reducing  considerably  the  size 
of  that  inclosure. 

Southeast  or  Washington  Square.— After  the 
Southeast  Square  was  abandoned  as  a  burial-ground, 
about  17°4-95,  years  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was 
made  for  its  improvement.  In  1802  a  petition  was 
presented  to  City  Councils  asking  that  thirty  feet  of 
Potter's  Field,  on  the  south  aide  of  Walnut  Street, 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  inclosure,  and  that  two 
rows  of  trees  be  planted  in  addition  to  the  row  already 
there.  The  committee  to  which  the  subject  wan  re- 
ferred, made  report  that  they  had  viewed  the  ground, 
that  in  their  opinion  "  public  walks  in  a  city"  were 
very  desirable,  and  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
ought  to  be  granted.  They  recommended  that  a  fence 
should  be  set  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street,  five  feet 
within  the  row  of  trees,  and  that  another  row  of  trees 
should  be  planted  there ;  also  that  the  wooden  build- 
ings at  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets,  used  by  the  city 
commissioners,  be  removed  to  the  corner  of  Seventh 
Street  (probably  the  southwest  corner),  and  that  the 
corners  should  be  rounded,  commencing  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  corner  on  each 
side.  Three  years  afterward  a  proposition  was  made 
that  a  public  market-house  be  built  on  the  Southeast 
Square,  but  it  was  never  carried  into  effect,  although  a 
general  permission  for  the  erection  of  market- house* 
was  given  the  municipality  by  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, March  19,  1804. 

In  November,  1805,  it  was  directed  by  Councils  that 
in  order  to  complete  the  improvements  of  the  square 
the  city  commissioner  should  erect  side-wall*  to  it, 
and  cover  the  little  stream  crossing  it  diagonally  from 
Walnut  to  Sixth  Street  to  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
feet  south  from  Walnut  Street,  aud  lay  the  bottom 
with  condemned  logs,  or  cover  or  arch  the  same,  so 
that  the  flow  of  water  be  not  impeded.  Another 
effort  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ground  was  made 
about  the  same  time  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  solicited  permission  to  erect  a  building 
in  the  square  for  the  accommodation  of  their  medical 
school.    This  request  was  not  granted. 

In  1813,  under  the  authority  of  City  Councils,  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Aurora,  requesting 
proposals  for  the  renting  of  the  southeast  square  and 
the  lots  on  Lombard  Street  between  Ninth  and  Elev- 
enth, south  side,  as  pasture  grounds  during  the 
pleasure  of  Councils.  In  1816  it  was  ordered  that 
the  city  carpenter-shop  on  Locust  Street  should  be 
removed  to  Lombard  Street,  and  the  rubbish  used  to 
fill  up  the  square.  In  the  previous  year  Councils 
adopted  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Southeast 
Public  Square  would  pay  fifteen  hundred  dollars  into 
the  city  treasury  a  culvert  should  be  built  in  the 
square,  and  the  paving-stones,  lumber,  and  dirt 
should  be  removed  from  the  line  of  Seventh  Street. 


An  open  fence  was  to  be  put  upon  the  Seventh 
Street  front,  and  the  other  fences  around  the  square 
were  to  be  repaired.  Before  that  time  and  for  some 
year*  the  ground  on  the  line  of  Seventh  Street  and 
west  of  it  had  been  used  as  a  cattle-market.  The  oc- 
cupant* of  the  fine  houses  on  Sansom  Row  found  this 
to  be  a  great  nuisance.  Councils  ordered,  in  May, 
1815,  that  the  cattle-market  should  cease  at  that 
place,  and  it  was  transferred  to  the  hay-market,  in 
Sixth  Street,  above  Callowhill.  In  the  succeeding 
year  (1816)  it  was  resolved  that  the  square  should  be 
fenced  in  according  to  the  boundaries  in  the  patent. 
A  space  for  a  street  was  left  on  the  west  side,  ex- 
tending from  Walnut  Street  southward,  which  was 
named  by  Councils  Columbia  Avenue.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Learning,  of  Select  Council,  proposed  that 
the  four  squares  should  be  named  for  Washington, 
Franklin,  Columbus,  and  Penn,  but  he  did  not  desig- 
nate the  squares  to  which  each  title  should  be  given. 
It  was  part  of  his  plan  that  in  each  square  there 
should  be  erected  a  statue  in  bronze  of  the  distin- 
guished character  after  whom  the  inclosure  was  to 
be  named.  Common  Council  agreed  to  this  plan, 
but  Select  Council  did  not  concur.  Nine  years  after- 
ward the  proposition  to  give  new  names  to  the  squares 
was  more  favorably  received,  and  by  ordinance  of 
May  »,  1825,  the  Southeast  Square  received  the  name 
of  Washington  Square.  Within  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward the  improvements  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
permit  the  opening  of  this  square  for  public  use. 
George  Bridport,  artist  and  engineer,  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  laying  out  the  square  for  public  use 
about  the  year  1817  or  1818,  and  Andrew  Gillespie, 
gardener,  superintended  the  planting  of  the  trees. 
For  several  years  the  ground  was  inclosed  with  a 
white  paling  fence.  In  1831  a  committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  it*  report 
of  the  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 
described  Washington  Square  as  follows: 

"  It  is  situated  ■until  of  Walnut,  and  above  Sixth  Street,  lo  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  and  contains  eight  acre*,  all  sclentiflcnlly  In- 
tersected with  very  handsome  aud  upacious  walks.  The  figure  of  the 
whole  Is  as  follows:  Four  diagonal  walks,  thirty  feet  wide,  leading  to  a 
circular  plot  In  the  centre  of  one  hundred  aud  twenty  feel  diameter. 
Around  till*  in  a  walk  forty  feet  wlde.aud  another  circular  walk  twouty 
feet  wide  extendi  to  within  twenty-fire  feet  of  the  side  of  the  square. 
Where  this  walk  In  to  net- to  the  diagonal  are  circular  pints  thirty-He* 
feat  In  diameter,  thus  forming  a  handsome  recreative  • 
promenade  amongst  IWy  varieties  of  tree*,  seven  of  which  are  1 
and  forty-three  native,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  fro 
of  the  Lnlou.  Many  ol  the  Acrri  are  very  handsome  trees,  »s  also  «». 
erul  varieties  of  /Vwaw  ;  two  of  the  latter  were  Introduced  by  Lewis  aud 
Clark  from  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  one  is  conspicuous  fur  Its  foliage 
and  fruit:  the  other,  called  mcv>t-«c-af«ii  cherry,  has  very  large  racemose, 
spikes  of  fragrant  (lowers,  and  is  mui-h  admired  for  its  beauty  ;  the 
majestic  AilanlA*:  with  several  varieties  of  Ptoes  and  CVp""",  a.11  uf 
the  first  and  second  class  of  Irers,  and  admired  for  their  foliage,  flowers, 
and  shade.  Hence  Instruction  with  respect  to  our  uwu  productions  is 
placed  before  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  ascertained  what 
trees  are  best  adapted  to  our  immediate  climate,  salubrity  is  diffused 
throughout  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  city  generally,  and  recreation 
afforded  to  the  assiduous  ritUen,  where  he  may  view  four  hundred  trees 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  busy  city.  These  trees  are  In  a  very 
healthy  and  thriving  condition,  and  well  trained  by  Mr.  Andrew  ( 
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pie,  who  If  a  Jndlcioua  arborist.  .  .  .  The  whols  U  beautifully  kept,  and 
well  Illuminated  »«  night  with  rsflscting  lamp*  till  Uo  o'clock,  all 
abowlng  the  correel  and  liberal  spirit  of  our  dty." 

After  the  centennial  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday,  in  1832,  the  feeling  that  there  should  be  j 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  greatly 
increased,  subscriptions  were  taken  up,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  charge  of  the  business  were  so  much 
encouraged  that  it  was  believed  that,  if  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  was  laid  with  public  ceremonies, 
the  people  would  feel  assured  that  the  structure  would 
be  built,  and  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  afterward 
in  obtaining  subscriptions.  The  most  suitable  place 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  monument  was  considered 
to  be  Washington  Square,  and  on  Feb.  19,  1833, 
Councils  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument  in  that  square,  the  plan  to  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  Councils.  The  desire 
was  that  the  corner-stone  should  be  laid  on  the  22d 
of  February,  but  the  ordinance  was  passed  at  such  a 
short  time  previously  that  there  was  not  time  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  procession  and  to  make  it 
as  large  and  imposing  as  it  should  have  been.  The 
military  portion,  under  Maj.  Oen.  Patterson,  was  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  parade.  There  were 
three  troops  of  cavalry,  five  companies  of  artillery, 
and  ten  companies  of  infantry.  The  tradesmen 
turned  out  slitnly.  The  marble  masons  had  pre- 
pared the  corner-stone  in  the  procession  of  1832. 
They  marched  after  the  wagon  on  which  the  gift  was 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.  The  hatters,  agricul- 
turists, and  gardeners,  tin-plate  workers,  tobacconists, 
journeymen  cabinetmakers,  silver-plate  workers,  cord- 
wainers,  saddlers,  and  the  Youths'  Library  and  Liter- 
ary Association  took  part  in  the  civic  procession.  The 
place  fixed  for  the  reception  of  the  corner-stone  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  centre  plot.  In  making  the 
excavation  for  the  purpose,  some  of  the  mouldering 
relics  of  the  old  Potter's  Field  were  disturbed.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  was  chief  marshal  of  the  proces- 
sion. A  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
White.  Dr.  W.  C.  Draper,  on  behalf  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  Association,  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory address,  and  the  oration  was  pronounced  by 
David  Paul  Brown.  The  corner-stone  was  then,  with 
due  ceremonies,  placed  upon  the  foundation  and  cov- 
ered up,  and  there  has  since  remained,  the  monument  j 
never  having  been  built.1 

1  The  following  artlclea  were  deposited  Id  the  stons  at  that  time : 

1.  A  neat  copy  containing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*,  and 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  name*  of  the  executive  ufflcers, 
member*  of  Congress,  the  executive  ofBoere  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  almanac  for  1S33.  Prs- 
aeuted  by  Iaaac  Klliot,  Eaq. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  oration  on  the  death  of  Charlee  Oarrull  of  Oarrollton, 
by  John  Sergeant,  «*q.    Preeented  l.y  Iaaac  Klliot,  Esq. 

3.  A  description  of  the  centennial  procession  a*  It  occurred  In  1832. 

4.  An  emblematical  aketch  of  the  centennial  celebration.   By  William 
J.  Mullen,  Keq. 

5.  Wa.Mr.gWi  Farewell  Address  on  aatln.    Preeented  by  the  com 


An  ordinance  to  authorize  the  lighting  of  Wash- 
ington Square  by  gas  was  passed  in  August,  1887, 
and  it  was  subsequently  inclosed  by  an  iron  palisade. 
Within  the  past  two  years  this  railing  has  been  taken 
down,  a  large  number  of  the  trees  have  been  removed, 
and  flag-stone  walks  have  superseded  the  gravel  paths. 

Northeast  or  Franklin  8qnare.— This  square  re- 
mained an  open  ground  for  many  years  after  it  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  city  by  the  proprietary.  If 
Councils  believed  it  to  be  of  any  value,  no  measure 
was  taken  to  exercise  authority  over  it.  A  minute  of 
Council,  dated  April  21,  1721,  indicates  that  it  was 
leased  to  Ralph  Assheton  "  for  21  years,  at  the  rate  of 
40  shillings  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  the  corporation, 
to  commence  March  25,  1724,  which  is  agreed  to  by 
this  board,  he  leaving  the  same  at  the  expiration  of 
said  time  well  and  sufficiently  fenced  in  with  good 
rails  and  cedar  posts."  It  is  not  clear  under  this 
minute  whether  Assheton's  lease  was  to  run  from  1721 
or  1724,  but  iKwsibly  the  fencing  of  the  square  was 
considered  equivalent  to  three  years'  rent,  after  which 
the  money  compensation  might  be  fairly  asked.  Asshe- 
ton must  have  abandoned  the  lease,  as  on  June  1, 
1741,  Thomas  Penn  issued  a  warrant  to  Benjamin  East- 
burn,  Surveyor-General,  which  recited,  "Whereas, 
Philip  Boehm  and  Jacob  Seigel  have  requested  that 
we  would  be  pleased  to  grant  them  to  take  up  in  trust, 
to  and  for  the  use  of  the  German  Congregation  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  a  vacant  lot  or  piece  of  ground 
within  our  said  city,  situate  between  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets,  bounded  northward  by  Vine  Street, 
eastward  and  westward  by  vacancies,  and  southward 
by  the  ends  of  Sassafras  Street  lots,  containing  in 
length  north  and  south  306  feet  and  in  breadth  east 
and  west  150  feet,  for  which  they  agree  to  pay  for  our 
use  the  sum  of  £50,  together  with  the  yearly  quit-rent 
of  5  shillings  sterling  or  the  value  of  the  said  quit- 
rent,  the  coin  current,"  etc.  The  German  congrega- 
tion spoken  of  was  that  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  of  which  the  pastor  was  John  Philip  Boehm, 
who  preached  alternately  in  Philadelphia,  German- 
town,  and  Whitpaine. 

The  Penn  family  had  no  moral  or  legal  right  to 
grant  the  property,  but  the  congregation  neverthe- 
less went  into  possession  of  the  square,  which  they  at 
once  began  to  use  as  a  burying-ground. 

In  1745  thirteen  pounds  was  paid  to  the  receiver- 
general  for  four  years'  interest  and  four  years'  quit- 
s'. A  beautiful  epeclman  of  an  Anthracite  can,  Inclosing  a  portrait  of 
Geo.  Washington  in  1797.   Presented  by  tb*  Messrs.  Kexks. 

7.  A  silTer  medal,  struck  off  during  the  osutennlal  procession,  and 
presented  by  the  gold  and  silver  artificers  for  the  corner-stone. 

S.  Several  specimen.  „f  composition  coin.  Present*!  by  Mr.  William 

9.  Several  specimen*  of  copper  coin.  By  several  cltissos,  of  ths  yearn 

1771-72, 1771, 1781,  1797,  etc. 

of  Oen.  Washington. 

11.  Several  newspapers  of  tbs  day. 

12.  The  programms  of  the  procession  for  laying  the  corner-stone. 
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rent.  In  December,  1768,  John  Penn  was  paid  £189 
7</.,  in  foil,  for  the  lot,  and  a  patent  was  issued  on  the 
14th  of  December.  The  ground  chosen  by  the  congre- 
gation was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width  on  Vine 
Street.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  square,  | 
leaving  vacancies  on  each  side,  so  that  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  were  about  at  equal  distance  from 
8ixth  Street  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
lot,  no  street  then  being  open  on  that  side.  The 
depth  (three  hundred  and  six  feet)  extended  less 
than  half  a  square  toward  Race  Street,  where  it  was 
bounded  by  what  the  Penns  called  the  back  end  of 
Race  Street  lot,  meaning  the  back  ends  of  the  ground 
which  they  would  have  been  willing  to  sell  as  build- 
ing lota.  During  the  Revolution  the  military  author- 
ities erected  on  this  square  the  public  magazine  or 
powder-house.  In  November,  1782,  the  German  Re- 
formed congregation  presented  a  petition  to  the  As- 
sembly, stating  that  for  fifty  years  it  had  been  using 
a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Vine  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh,  for  the  purposes  of  a  burial-ground ; 
that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  congregation,  it 
had  often  happened  that  encroachment*  were  made 
on  other  lota  in  the  said  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  the  dead,  and  they  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  vest  a  portion  of  the  square  in  the  congregation 
as  a  place  of  interment.  The  Assembly  did  not  grant 
this  request,  and  in  1797  City  Councils,  acting  on  the 
opinion  that  the  deed  to  the  German  congregation 
by  Thomas  Penn  was  illegal,  passed  a  resolution  that 
suit  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  and  possession  of 
the  ground.  This  order  was  not  complied  with,  and 
two  years  later  another  of  the  same  purport  was 
adopted.  It  might  have  been  because  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  Assembly  that  the  burying- 
ground  on  the  Northeast  Square  was  filled,  that  a 
grant  was  made  on  "Feb.  19,  1800,  to  the  German  Re- 
formed congregation  of  a  lot,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Mulberry  [Arch]  Street,  on  the  east  by  Schuyl- 
kill Sixth  [Seventeenth  |  Street,  on  the  north  by 
Cherry,  and  on  the  west  by  Schuylkill  Fifth  |  Eigh- 
teenth 1  Street.  This  lot  was  much  larger  than  was 
needed  by  the  congregation,  so  that  more  profit  was 
made  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  it.  The  burial- 
ground  was  laid  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  ground, 
extending  from  Arch  to  Cherry  Street  on  the  west 
side  of  Schuylkill  Sixth  Street,  and  was  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  width. 

The  city  closely  pressed  its  suit  in  relation  to 
Franklin  Square,  and  in  February,  1801,  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  part  of  Councils,  to  discontinue  it 
upon  the  following  conditions: 

-let.  That  tb«  coiigretaUon  yield  poMtwIon  of  all  of  the  aquare  In 
ahlch  interment*  bad  not  been  made. 

"2d.  If  they  will  accept  a  leaee  from  the  corporation  of  that  part  of 
the  lot  in  which  Interments  are  made,  bat  for  which  thejr  bold  no  patent. 

"3d.  That  they  do  not  erect  buildings  on  the  lot  for  which  they  have 
•  patent,  anJ  length  ofpoMeaalon  U  to  be  no  bar  to  the  city**  right".** 


In  August  it  was  reported  that  this 
been  signed. 
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At  this  time  John  M.  Irwin,  auctioneer,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  western  side  of  the  square  for  the  use 
of  a  horse  and  cattle  market,  and  was  at  the  same 

time  carrying  on  the  business  at  the  Southeast 
Square.  He  generally  held  one  sale  during  the 
week  at  each  location. 

During  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
the  year  1814,  the  City  Councils,  finding  that  there 
was  not  room  sufficient  for  the  drilling  of  volun- 
teer companies,  passed  ■  resolution  in  September, 
"  That  all  the  uninclosed  part  of  Northeast  Public 
Square,  east  of  Seventh  Street  and  south  of  the  oil- 
house,  be  cleared  off  as  far  as  the  same  is  not  in- 
closed, and  that  the  militia,  or  any  company  thereof, 
or  any  military  association  shall  be  permitted  to  drill 
or  parade  on  said  open  ground  when  cleared." 

In  September,  1815,  Councils  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  Northeast  Public  Square  should  be  inclosed. 
It  was  recommended  shortly  afterward  that  the  high 
parts  of  the  ground  should  be  plowed  down,  that 
earth  should  be  laid  over  the  lower  portions,  that 
grass-seed  be  sown,  and  the  square  planted  with 
forest-trees,  and  that  there  should  be  other  improve- 
ments under  the  direction  of  the  city  commissioner. 

Under  the  compromise  made  between  the  city  and 
the  German  Reformed  congregation,  in  1801,  a  lease 
was  executed  for  fifteen  yeare,  and  when  it  expired 
the  congregation  was  anxious  for  renewal.  In  the 
memorial  sent  to  Council  it  was  asked  that  the  lease 
should  be  renewed  for  ninety-nine  years,  but  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  subject  was  referred  was  not  will- 
ing to  allow  the  disfigurement  of  the  ground  for  nearly 
three  generations.  The  answer  to  the  request  for  a 
very  long  lease  was  the  brief  recommendation  that  a 
lease  be  executed  for  two  years  and  four  months  from 
the  20th  of  September,  with  a  proviso  that  the  con- 
gregation must  first  agree  to  put  up  an  open  painted 
fence,  corresponding  with  that  on  the  other  portion 
of  the  square,  and  inclosing  the  ground  which  they 
claim,  within  eight  months.  The  congregation  would 
not  accede  to  those  conditions,  and  held  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease.  In  1819  a  cul- 
vert was  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  Northeast  Square, 
to  commence  on  Race  Street,  about  sixty-five  feet  west 
of  Delaware  Seventh  Street,  and  to  run  diagonally 
across  the  square  to  Sixth  Street.  Whether  this  cul- 
vert went  through  the  burying-ground  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  In  the  same  year  Councils  ordered  the 
city  commissioners  to  open  a  street,  fifty  feet  in 
width,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Northeast 
Public  Square,  to  connect  Race  and  Vino  Streets. 
After  it  was  opened  sufficiently  for  carriages  to  pass, 
H  was  ordered  that  Seventh  Street  should  be  closed 
in  such  a  way  a*  to  make  the  square  entire.  Before 
that  time  there  had  been  an  ordinary  passage  direct 
on  the  line  of  Seventh  Street.  The  proposition  ex- 
cited considerable  indignation  among  citizens,  and 
some  of  them  commenced  proceeding*  in  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  to  procure  the  opening  of  Seventh 
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Street  again.  This  attempt  having  failed,  a  bill  waa 
introduced  into  the  Legislature,  in  1828,  directing  that 
Seventh  Street  should  be  carried  through  the  square, 
but  it  was  not  adopted.  The  Reformed  congregation 
having  refused  to  take  a  short  lease  of  the  ground  held 
by  them  in  the  square,  a  peremptory  order  was  issued 
by  Councils,  in  1821,  that  the  congregation  should 
vacate  the  square  altogether. 

In  1835  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  induce  City 
Councils  to  purchase  the  right  of  the  German  Re- 
formed congregation  in  the  burying-ground.  There 
was  a  disposition  to  pay  the  congregation  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  its  right,  but  the  negotiation  was  not 
successful.  In  Common  Council  motions  to  pay  the 
congregation  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  amendments 
naming  lesser  sums,  were  defeated.  It  was  held  by 
some  members  that  the  price  waa  entirely  too  high. 
Common  Council  finally  agreed  to  offer  the  congre- 
gation thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  Select  Coun- 
cil would  not  agree.  The  suit  was  then  proceeded 
with,  and  the  result  was  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  congregation  had  no  right;  that  the 
original  dedication  by  William  Penn  to  the  city  was 
a  complete  act,  and  that  the  grant  in  1741  by  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Penn,  and  subsequent  proceedings, 
were  illegal,  the  Penn  family  having  no  title.  The 
congregation  sadly  relinquished  the  property.  The 
fence  was  torn  down,  and  the  gravestones  were  par- 
tially removed,  but  many  of  them  were  laid  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  tops  of  the 
graves.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  removed,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  remains  were  undisturbed. 
The  grassy  mounds  were  leveled  down,  the  surface 
was  in  some  places  raised,  and  in  others  where  the 
ground  was  inclined  to  be  hilly  they  were  leveled,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  burial-ground  plot  was  made  to 
conform  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  square. 
The  walks  were  extended,  trees  were  planted,  and  in 
a  few  years  all  traces  of  the  old  graveyard  were  lost,1 

The  unfortunate  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  court ;  but  after  the  city  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  a  feeling  of  regret  over  the  contro- 
versy had  something  to  do  with  promoting  a  spirit  of 
liberality  in  favor  of  the  congregation.  Two  years 
after  the  final  judgment  the  Councils  passed  a  resolu- 
tion remitting  a  claim  for  costs.  An  additional  reso- 
lution was  passed,  offering  the  congregation  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  on  condition  that  they  would  relinquish 
all  claims  to  the  lot.  This  offer  was  accepted  and  the 
controversy  was  ended. 

Northeast  Square  became  Franklin  Square  by  reso- 

■  In  Harbaugb'e  "  Life  of  Schlatter,"  page  357,  at  the  following  refer- 
ence to  torn*  of  In*  mouldering  tenants  of  the  square:  *  Directly  mm 
of  the  sparkling  Jeta,  a  faw  feet  from  the  edge  or  the  circular  gravel 
walk,  under  the  green  sod,  lie  the  Hera.  Steioer  and  Wlnkhans,  and 
Dgl  We}  berg  and  Heudel,  the  aged.  Directly  north  of  thla  (pot,  about 
midway  between  It  and  Vine  Street,  Ilea  Bar.  Michael  Schlatter; 
armind  theae  leaden  of  the  Lord'i  boat,  far  and  near,— a  silent  congre- 
gation now  I— sleep  thousand!  of  thoas  to  whom  they  once  mlnlalarad 
the  holy  ordinance!  of  tbe  ohorch,  and  the  precious  Instruction!  and 
•  of  the 


lution  of  Councils,  passed  in  1825.  Preparations  for 
opening  the  square  at  night  and  lighting  it  by  gas 
were  made  in  1837.  By  this  time  the  inclosure  had 
become  in  appearance  worthy  of  its  use.  The  trees 
had  grown  finely  and  there  was  a  pleasant  shade. 
To  render  it  more  attractive,  a  large  fountain  was 
ordered  to  be  constructed  by  ordinance  of  Nov.  2, 
1887.  It  was  of  grand  dimensions,  having  forty  jets 
of  water  that  fell  into  a  marble  basin,  which  was 
guarded  from  intrusion  by  an  iron  railing  round  the 
top.  The  centre  of  the  square  was  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  the  fountain  was  finished,  a  com- 
plete circle  of  wooden  benches,  on  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  circular  walk,  was  provided  for  the  use  of 
citizens.  In  1888  the  iron  railings  were  taken  down, 
and  were  replaced  by  a  low  stone  coping.  The  walks 
were  laid  out  with  flagging,  and  the  electric  light  was 
introduced. 

Northwest  or  Logan  Square. — After  the  North- 
west Square  ceased  to  be  used  for  a  burying-ground, 
it  remained  for  some  time  in  a  condition  of  neglect. 
Tbe  post  and  rail  fence  which  inclosed  it  was  but 
little  attended  to,  the  rails  were  broken,  and  in  some 
places  the  posts  were  rotting  away.  The  first  evi- 
dence of  its  increasing  value  was  given  in  1821.  The 
Orphans'  Society,  the  buildings  of  which  were  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eighteenth]  and 
Cherry  Streets,  made  application  in  that  year  to  City 
Councils  for  the  use  of  the  square  as  a  pasture-ground, 
and  the  lease  was  executed  at  a  rent  of  sixty  dollars 
per  year.  It  waa  ordered  that  the  ground  should  be 
fenced  in  to  prevent  carts  from  driving  through. 
William  Gross  was  banged  in  the  Northwest  Square 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1823,  an  occurrence  which 
drew  a  great  crowd,  and  contributed  toward  breaking 
down  trees  and  injuring  the  fences.  It  was  the  last 
public  execution  held  on  that  ground.  The  value  of 
this  square  began  to  be  appreciated  in  1825,  when  an 
ordinance  was  passed  changing  its  name  from  North- 
west to  Logan  Square,  in  honor  of  James  Logan, 
secretary  to  William  Penn.  By  ordinance  of  Feb. 
13,  1884,  the  city  commissioners  were  authorized  "  to 
lay  out  and  mark  off  a  passage  or  strip  of  ground  fifty 
feet  in  width  along  the  western  edge  or  boundary  of 
Logan  Square,  the  whole  length  thereof  from  north 
to  Sooth,  and  that  the  said  street  shall  be  called 
Logan  Street"  Freedom  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
owners  or  occupants  of  buildings  upon  the  said  street 
or  passage-way  was  pledged  by  the  ordinance,  the 
owners  being  under  the  same  obligation  as  to  curbing 
and  paving  along  the  fronts  of  their  buildings,  as 
owners  of  other  houses  and  lots  fronting  upon  other 
streets  in  the  city.  By  ordinance  of  Sept.  15,  1842, 
which  referred  to  Logan,  Rittenhouse,  and  Penn 
Squares,  it  was  declared  to  be  an  offense  punishable 
by  fine  for  any  person  to  drive  or  take  into  either  of 
those  squares  any  horse,  cow,  cart,  wagon,  carriage, 
or  wheelbarrow,  except  by  permission,  or  place  any 
wood,  coal,  rubbish,  carrion,  or  offensive  matter 
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within  either  of  the  square*,  or  to  climb  upon  the 
trees,  or  to  injure  trees,  fences,  or  gates  in  the  said 
squares,  or  to  dig  up  the  soil  or  injure  the  grass,  or  to 
"  run  or  walk  over  or  lie  upon  the  same."  By  this 
time  Logan  Square  was  under  regulation.  There  was 
an  open  paling  fence,  walks  had  been  laid  out,  trees 
planted,  and  the  ground  had  been  leveled.  The 
mounds  and  hillocks  above  the  graves  were  oblit- 
erated, the  square  began  to  assume  the  feature  of 
a  park,  and  was  for  some  years  jealously  guarded 
from  intrusion.  The  continual  care  of  the  public 
squares  had  been  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of 
City  Property,  under  the  direction  of  Councils 
Committee  on  City  Property.  Among  other  things 
they  were  required  to  "  personally  superintend  the 
preservation,  repairing,  and  improvement  of  .  .  . 
the  publie  squares."  Small  annual  appropria- 
tions to  those  officers  enabled  them  to  make  grad- 
ual improvements  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
western  square*  seemed  to  grow  up  without  at- 
tracting much  public  attention  until  the  time  had 
come  for  opening  them  for  public  use.  By  ordi- 
nance passed  March  6,  18.r>2,  the  Committee  on 
City  Property  was  authorized  to  cause  an  iron 
railing  or  fence  to  be  constructed  around  Logan 
Square  "of  a  suitable  height  from  the  pavement, 
and  secured  in  and  resting  on  a  stone  basement." 
The  great  Sanitary  Fair  of  1864  was  held  in  Logan 
Square,  but  so  much  care  was  taken  that  no  con- 
siderable injury  was  done  to  the  trees  or  herbage. 

Southwest  or  Rittenhouse  Square. —  This 
public  pleasure-ground  escaped  the  fate  of  those 
that  were  used  as  cemeteries.  In  response  to  pe- 
titions that  some  improvement  should  be  made 
upon  it,  in  1816  Councils  passed  resolutions  that 
if  the  owners  and  occupants  of  property  in  the 
neighborhood  would  raise  eight  hundred  dollars 
among  themselves,  and  loan  it  to  the  city  for 
three  years  without  interest.  Councils  would  in- 
close the  square  with  a  substantial  fence  of  rough 
boards ;  money  was  raised,  and  the  iuclosure  tol- 
lowed.  Iu  the  same  year  a  committee  of  Coun- 
cils reported  in  April  that  the  Southwest  Square, 
"in  those  parts  not  used  for  particular  purposes, 
should  be  tilled  to  destroy  the  weeds  with  which 
it  was  overgrown,  and  laid  down  with  grass  as 
soon  as  possible." 

In  1825  the  grounds  were  named  Rittenhouse 
8quare,  in  memory  of  David  Rittenhouse,  the  phi- 
losopher. In  1840  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  which  had  for  years  been  desirous  of  the  privi- 
lege of  constructing  an  astronomical  observatory  in 
the  city,  applied  to  Councils  for  authority  to  erect 
such  a  building  in  Rittenhouse  Square.  The  com- 
mittee on  city  property,  to  which  the  memorial  had 
been  referred,  made  report  as  follows : 


difficulty  usually  bu  been  to  obtain  suitable  Instruments  and  to  erect  a 
proper  building.  The  controller!  of  too  public  echnole  have  Imported 
from  Germany  tbe  eeTernl  Instrument*  required,  of  suitable  sin  and  of 
great  excellence.  The  Philosophical  Society  It  provided  with  fundi  to 
erect  ao  edifice  fuch  as  It  required  to  on  with  advantage  the  Instru- 
ment.. All  that  >•  tmw  required  U  a  lite,  which  will  allow  of  a  sufficient 
horisun.and  lx-  at  inch  a  distance  from  tbe  crowded  streets  aa  to  be  be- 
yond the  agitation  cooeequent  on  the  passage  nf  carriages  on  the  | 
ment.  So  piece  preeenti  itself  In  the  city  excepting  the  public  i 
and  none  of  them  hate  the  advantage  poascaeed  by  1 


SQUARE. 


'  The  (Object  I*  one  to  which 
l>elleve  bu 
of  an 


receiTed  the  approval  of 
Is  universally 


FOUNTAIN  IN 


Betiering  tbat  tbe  great  objects  of  the  public  ■ 
fered  with  by  the  erection  of  an  obaervatory  upon  on»  of  them,  and 
that  sucb  bulldlug  might  be  regarded  ae  a  proper  monument  to  the  dis- 
ks been  given  tn  the  Sontbwoslern 
will  be  promoted  by  the  measure 
)n  the  part  or  the  city,  the  committee 


The  bill  authorized  the  society  to  erect  the  observa- 
tory at  its  own  expense,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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Committee  on  City  Property,  subject  to  removal  from 
the  square  whenever  the  mayor  and  Councils  should 
determine.  It  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  November 
1840,  but  the  society  for  some  reason  declined  to 
enter  upon  the  work,  and  in  September,  1842,  the 
ordinance  permitting  the  observatory  to  be  erected 
was  repealed. 

On  Feb.  13,  1834,  the  commissioners  were  ordered 
to  lay  out  a  street  fifty  feet  wide  along  the  west  edge 
or  boundary  of  Rittenhouse  Square,  the  whole  length 
of  the  square  from  north  to  south,  and  another  street 
along  the  south  edge  or  boundary,  the  whole  length 
from  east  to  west,  the  western  street  to  be  called  Rit- 
tenhouse Street  and  the  southern  street  Locust  Street. 
An  iron  paling  was  erected  around  this  inclosure 
about  1852-53,  but,  except  in  the  trees,  grass,  and 
walks,  no  other  improvements  were  made  for  many 
years.  The  first  improvement  was  an  iron  fountain, 
tall,  grotesque,  and  fanciful,  which,  by  the  permission 
of  Councils,  was  put  up  by  a  lady  near  the  entrance- 
gate  at  Walnut  and  Rittenhouse  Street**.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  construction  of  a  similar  fountain  near 
the  gate  at  Eighteenth  and  Walnut  Street*,  the  gift 
of  a  gentleman,  and  another  of  similar  style  was  put 
up  near  the  gate  at  Eighteenth  and  Locust  Streets. 
As  they  dampened  the  ground,  these  fountains  be- 
came unpopular,  and  were  removed  by  orders  of 
Councils.  The  dimensions  of  Rittenhouse  Square  are 
five  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  each  of  its  four  sides. 

Independence  Square.— This  name  was  given  to 
the  State  House  yard  by  the  ordinance  of  1825.  It 
occupies  four  squares  and  two  roods,  and  its  history 
has  been  fully  told  in  the  article  upon  the  State- 
House  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Passyunk  Square. — When  the  commissioners  for 
building  a  county  prison  purchased  ground  for  that 
purpose,  in  1832,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passyunk  road, 
in  the  district  of  Moyamcnsing,  they  bought  a  much 
larger  tract  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pur- 
I>ose.  The  prison  building  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lot.  south  of  Reed  Street.  When  built  it  extended 
northwestward  to  about  Eleventh  Street.  Beyond  that 
several  acres  appurtenant  stretched  westward  as  far 
as  Thirteenth  Street.  There  being  no  use  for  this 
ground,  it  lay  vacant  until  aliout  1838.  when  a  projHi- 
sition  was  made  that  the  space  might  be  utilized  as  a 
parade-ground  for  the  use  of  the  volunteers  and  militia 
of  the  city  and  county.  The  inspectors  of  the  prison 
were  directed  to  devote  the  ground  to  that  use,  and  the 
major-general  and  brigadier-generals  of  the  First  Divis- 
ion were  authorized  to  ordain  the  necessary  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  ground.  Evidently 
appropriations  were  necessary  to  put  the  parade  in 
good  order,  level  it,  and  preserve  it  from  injury ;  but 
assistance  was  not  cheerfully  given,  and  whatever  was 
done  by  the  volunteers  was  at  their  own  expense.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  few  military  parade.-*  and  reviews 
which  took  place  there,  the  ground  was  found  to  Im- 
dusty,  rough,  and  uneven,  the  sun  scorching,  and  the 


inclosure  without  trees  or  shade.    The  parade-ground 
I  was  a  failure.    U{>on  the  consolidation  of  the  city  and 
|  districts  this  property  was  vested  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
j  delphia.    It  lay  for  some  years  vacant,  and  was  used 
as  a  commons.    At  length.  Councils  by  ordinance  re- 
solved that  the  portion  of  the  ground  lying  between 
Wharton  and  Reed  Streets  and  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth should  be  inclosed  as  a  public  square.  No 
name  was  given  to  it  originally,  but  gradually  the  title 
I  Passyunk  Square  was  attached  to  it.  Appropriations 
were  made  for  leveling  the  ground,  laying  out  walks, 
ami  planting  grass  and  trees,  and  within  a  few  years 
this  inclosure  has  become  an  ornament  and  a  pleasure 
to  that  portion  of  the  city. 

Jefferson  Square. — Under  an  act  of  Assembly 
passed  April  13,  1835,  the  commissioners  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  of  Southwark  were  authorized  to 
j  purchase,  whenever  they  might  consider  it  exjK'dient, 
1  "  a  lot  of  ground  in  said  district,  to  be  kept  oj>en  for  a 
i  public  square  forever  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
j  public  squares  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  kept 
I  open."  The  authority  thus  given  was  not  exercised, 
immediately.  The  question  of  a  large  purchase  and 
of  increased  taxation  on  the  people  of  the  district 
operated  to  prevent  the  commissioners  from  adding  to 
the  public  burden.  About  1850  there  was  some  move- 
ment to  excite  sufficient  interest  and  spirit  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Southwark  to  justify  the  commissioners 
in  purchasing  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  which  wa* 
considered  suitable  for  the  purpose,  situate  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  and  extending  from  Wash- 
|  ington  Street  to  Federal  Street.  The  dimensions  were 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  east  and  west,  three 
hundred  and  seven  feet  on  Fourth  Street,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  feet  on  Third  Street.  The  area 
included  two  acres  and  two  roods.  The  property  wa»» 
known  as  the  Miller  lot,  and  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  a 
family  of  that  name.  There  were  some  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Miller  lot,  but  the  commis- 
sioners had  not  reached  the  j>oint  of  offering  decidedly 
to  buy.  Whilst  they  were  hesitating  the  bill  to  con- 
solidate the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  and  made 
such  headway  that  it  was  apparent  some  time  before 
the  bill  was  finally  passed  that  it  could  not  fail  ingoing 
through  both  house's  and  receiving  the  approbation  of 
the  Governor.  Under  this  stimulus  the  commissioners 
of  Southwark,  arguing  that  the  district  wanted  a  public 
square,  and  that  the  people  of  the  whole  city  and 
county  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  bought  the  Miller  lot 
on  credit.  They  named  it  Jefferson  Square.  In  the 
City  Digest  of  1856.  compiled  by  William  Duane, 
William  B.  Hood,  and  Leonard  Myers,  it  is  said  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Southwark  commissioners  that  "  It 
is  understood  that  no  ordinance  was  passed,  and  that 
the  resolution  upon  the  subject  still  remains  in  manu- 
script." Nevertheless  the  city  of  Philadelphia  paid 
for  Jefferson  Square,  which  has  been  converted  into 
!  one  of  the  finest  of  the  local  pleasure-grounds. 
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Hunting  Part— Forty-five  acres  of  ground  at  the 
intersection  of  Nicetown  Lane  and  the  Old  York 
road  were  for  many  years  the  "  Hunting  Park  Race- 
course," hut  under  the  laws  prohibiting  horse-racing 
they  were  gradually  abandoned,  and  remained  vacant 
for  several  years.  The  property  was  unoccupied  until 
in  1854,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  consolidation  act, 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  race- 
course, joined  together  to  purchase  the  ground,  with 
the  intention  of  presenting  it  to  the  city,  to  be  used 
a*  a  public  park.  In  their  communication  sent  to 
Councils,  Nov.  9,  1864,  they  stated  the  fact,  and  re- 
quested Councils  to  take  measures  and  receive  the 
property.1 

This  generous  offer  was  accepted  with  little  delay. 
On  the  29th  of  January,  1855,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  accepting  of  the  ground  formerly  embraced 
in  the  Hunting  Park  Course,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of 
the  public  as  a  park.  Councils  also  agreed  that  they 
would  "  cause  a  wooden  fence  to  be  erected  around 
the  said  premises;  and  that  they  will  enact  ordinances 
to  forbid,  and  will  otherwise  prevent,  the  sale  of  liquor, 
or  merchandise  of  whatever  kind,  within  the  said 
park ;  and  that  they  will,  within  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  said  conveyance,  cause  avenues  and  walks 
to  be  laid  out  and  properly  graded,  the  plan  of  which 
shall  be  approved  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  said  owners;  and  that  they  will  also  plant  a  suit- 
able number  and  variety  of  trees,  and  keep  the  same, 
with  the  grounds,  in  good  order."  Upon  survey,  it 
was  found  that  the  inclosure  contained  about  forty- 
three  acres  two-tenths  square  perches  of  land.  By 
ordinance  of  July  10,  1856,  the  ground  was  dedicated 
"  free  of  access  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  forever, 
under  the  uame  of  Hunting  Park."  By  act  of  April 
4, 1872,  the  commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park  were 
authorized  to  open  a  street  between  Fairmount  Park 
and  Hunting  Park,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair  as  a  park 
road,  under  their  police  control  and  supervision.  They 
were  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  owners  of 
property  adjoining  Hunting  Park  on  the  east  and 
south  for  exchange  of  ground  within  the  park  limit 
for  ground  outside  of  it,  so  as  to  square  the  park,  and 
to  make  it  more  suitable  and  attractive  in  shape  for 
the  purposes  intended. 
Fairbill  Square.— The  heirs  and  trustees  of  the 


1  The  parUce  who  participated  in  thi*  purchase  aud  gift  were  Charle. 
H.nrjr  Fleher,  Tlionia*  T.  Lee.  John  Tucker,  I«x  R.  r*.r|.,  Francd  N. 

,  Rl, ■*.  J«.ph  Swift,  Jacob  atrium*!*,  Charle.  P.  Fox,  Fred- 
8.  LoT.rlng,  Harry  Ingereoll.  John 
Rol»rt.  Smith.  Alfred  Cope,  8. 
Morrta  Wain,  Samuel  «>lili,Jtn«  Dunda*.  Philip  M.  Prke,  J.  Dick- 
'"•on  Wan,  Morri*  L.  Hallowell,  lleory  Pratt  McKean,  Darld  8. 
Brown,  John  Grig*.  Joseph  D.  Brown,  George  O.  Praabory,  Jr.,  John 
rtrnoia,  Richard  Aalihurat,  K.  U.  Daria,  Jamea  D.  Whetham,  C.  W. 
Cbnrthm.u  and  friend*,  Joeeph  E.  Ingeraoll,  laaac  Norria,  William 
W.Ian,  Cuatavua  G.  Iiogan,  John  B.  Myer.,  J.  Prancie  FUher,  William 
Goodrich,  laaac  F.  Baker,  Caleb  Cope  and  friend.,  Cliariea  H.  Roger* 


estate  of  Joseph  Parker  Norris  held  for  many  years 
after  his  death  a  large  tract  of  land,  embraced  in 
what  was  called  the  Fairhill  and  Sepviva  estates,  in 
the  district  of  Kensington.   The  Fairhill  estate  was 
on  the  east  side  of  Germantown  road,  and  extended 
over  almost  to  the  Delaware,  crossing  the  Frankford 
road.   The  eastern  portion  of  the  ground,  which  lay 
to  the  east  of  Frankford  road,  was  called  Sepviva. 
The  western  portion  was  known  as  Fairhill.  The 
original  Sepviva  plantation  in  the  last  century  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres,  and  the  Fairhill 
estate  five  hundred  and  thirty  acres.    This  large 
body  of  land,  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  acre*  in 
all,  was  derived  from  Isaac  Norris,  of  Fairhill,  who 
had  obtained  title  to  some  of  it  as  early  as  1713.  It 
remained  substantially  in  the  ownership  of  his  de- 
scendants in  the  present  century.    After  the  death  of 
Joseph  Parker  Norris,  June  22,  1841,  the  members  of 
the  family  made  arrangements  to  bring  the  body  of 
land  into  the  market  in  the  shape  of  building  lote. 
In  doing  so  they  generously  determined,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  persons  who  would  buy  land  of  them,  as  well 
as  for  the  improvement  generally  of  the  district  of 
Kensington,  to  devote  two  considerable  pieces  for 
public  uses.    By  act  of  Assembly,  passed  April  6, 
1848,  the  trustees  and  parties  in  interest  were  author- 
ized to  convey  to  the  commissioners  of  Kensington 
district  in  fee-simple  for  such  consideration  as  they 
might  think  proper,  "  and  to  be  held  for  public  use 
as  a  public  green  and  walk  forever,  and  to  be  used  for 
no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever,  the  plot  or  square  of 
ground  now  called  Fairhill  Square,  part  of  the  said 
Fairhill  estate,  bounded  by  Lehigh  Avenue  on  the 
north,  by  Huntingdon  on  the  south,  Fourth  Street  on 
the  east,  and  Apple  Street  on  the  west."    The  com- 
missioners were  required  to  keep  the  ground  properly 
inclosed,  and  planted  with  trees,  for  a  public  square 
and  walk  for  light,  air,  and  recreation  forever.  The 
consideration  was  merely  nominal,  and  in  1851  the 
title  was  accepted  by  the  solicitor  of  the  district  of 
Kensington.   The  ground  was  put  under  cultivation, 
and  Fairhill  Square  is  now  one  of  the  best  features  of 
Kensington. 

Norris  Square. — By  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1848, 
which  authorized  the  conveyance  to  the  district  of 
Kensington  of  Fairhill  Square,  the  commissioners 
were  also  authorized  to  accept  Norris  Square,  part  of 
the  Fairhill  estate,  bounded  by  Susquehanna  Avenue 
on  the  north,  Diamond  Street  on  the  south,  Howard 
Street  on  the  east,  and  Hancock  Street  on  the  west. 
Upon  the  county  plan  a  passage  called  Clinton  Street 
was  laid  dowu,  running  through  this  inclosure  from 
north  to  south.  It  was  vacated  by  act  of  Assembly. 
The  same  directions  to  the  Kensington  commissioners 
in  regard  to  keeping  the  square  open  for  general  use 
and  benefit  as  a  public  green  and  walk  forever  were 
given,  with  injunction  as  to  inclosing  of  the  ground 
and  planting  of  trees,  which  were  directed  to  be  in 
force  in  relation  to  Fairhill  Square.    Norris  Square 
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was  held  under  a  lease  from  the  Norris  family  in 
1851,  but  at  the  time  when  the  lease  expired,  in  the 
same  year,  the  commissioners  of  the  district  took  pos- 
session of  the  property.  By  ordinance  of  Nov.  21, 
1869,  the  plan  of  Franklin  8quare  was  adopted  as  the 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  Norris  Square,  except- 
ing that  the  fountains  were  omitted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  handsome  fountain  in  the  square,  surrounded 
by  flower-beds. 

Shackamaxon  Square.— When  the  Point  Pleasant 
Market,  at  the  intersection  of  Frank  ford  road  and 
Maiden  Street,  was  built,  in  1819,  under  the  authority 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  district  of  Northern  Lib- 
erties, there  was  left  on  its  western  side  an  open  space, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  convert  into  a  public  square. 
Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  district  of  Kensington 
in  1820,  authority  over  the  market  was  vested  in  the 
Kensington  commissioners,  and  the  same  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  the  square.  As  the  market  was 
deserted  by  dealers,  it  was  torn  down,  and  the  grounds 
were  neglected  until,  in  1845.  the  commissioners  re- 
solved that  two  dozen  seats  should  be  placed  in  the 
square,  and  that  it  should  be  kept  open,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  daily,  from 
the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st  of  August  At  a  later 
period  in  the  same  year  an  ordinance  was  passed  for 
the  regulation  of  the  public  square,  prohibiting  in- 
jury to  the  trees  or  benches,  making  it  an  offense  for 
any  one  to  lie  down  in  the  square,  or  to  use  insulting 
language  to  any  person  passing  through  the  grounds. 
The  commissioners  gave  no  name  to  the  place.  In 
1860  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  which  declared 
that  the  public  square  in  the  district  of  Kensington, 
bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Frankford  road,  on 
the  southeast  by  Beach  Street,  on  the  southwest  by 
Maiden  Street,  and  on  the  northeast  by  Manderson 
Street,  should  be  thereafter  called  Shackamaxon 
Square.  The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  keep 
the  incloeure  in  good  order,  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, and  to  tear  down  and  remove  the  market- 
house  fronting  on  Beach  Street  whenever  they  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  This  privilege  was  soon 
exercised,  as  the  market-house  had  become  useless, 
except  as  a  resort  for  the  disreputable  classes  of  the 
vicinity. 

Germantown  Square.— The  Germantown  public 
square  is  upon  Main  Street  and  in  front  of  the  town 
hall.  The  ground  was  purchased  by  the  borough 
authorities  in  1854,  just  previous  to  consolidation, 
and  the  cost  was  charged  upon  the  city.  The  square 
is  decorated  with  the  monument  to  the  soldiers  of 
Germantown  who  fell  during  the  civil  war,  which  was 
dedicated  on  July  4,  1883.  It  is  a  lofty  cenotaph, 
surmounted  by  a  granite  statue  of  an  American  sol- 
dier. 

Union  Square.— Union  Square,  a  triangular  piece 
of  ground,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Button  wood 
Street,  on  the  west  by  Fifth  Street,  and  on  the  east 


I  by  Old  York  road,  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  being 
neatly  inclosed  with  an  iron  fence,  and  the  trees  and 

i  grass  kept  in  order,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  open  place 
for  the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood  and  for  the  pub- 

[  lie  who  pass  along  the  street.  This  space  of  ground 
was  once  occupied  by  some  old  buildings.    A  better 

|  class  of  houses  having  been  erected  on  Fifth  8trcet 
and  York  Avenue,  the  parties  interested  in  those 
properties  united  in  subscriptions  to  purchase  the 
property.    The  ground  was  cleared,  dedicated  to  pub- 

|  lie  use,  and  accepted  by  ordinance  of  Councils  dated 
July  11,  1864. 

Thouron  Square.— Thouron  Square,  a  small  trian- 
gular piece  of  ground  at  the  intersection  of  Sixth 

'  Street  and  Germantown  road,  was  dedicated  for  pub- 

i  lie  use  about  the  time  of  the  Centenuial  Exhibition. 
Fainnount  Park.— The  vast  and  magnificent  pleas- 
ure-ground to  which  the  name  of  Fairmount  Park  has 
been  given  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  any  suggestion 
or  expectation  that  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain two  thousand  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill for  public  use.  It  is  quite  well  known  that  the 
first  purchases  of  ground  at  Fairmount  were  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  city  water-works,  and  it  was 
not  until  forty  years  later  that  the  idea  of  a  public 
park  was  mooted.    But  when  the  project  was  once 

|  mentioned  it  caught  the  fancy  of  the  community,  and 
Fairmount  Park  was  created  by  successive  gifts  and 
purchases.  The  earliest  intimation  that  it  might  be 
judicious  for  the  city  to  acquire  Morris  Hill,  as  the 
lower  portion  of  Fairmount  was  then  styled,  was 
made  by  Frederick  Graff,  engineer  of  the  water- 
works, and  John  Davis,  who,  in  1810  or  1811,  were 
directed  by  the  water  committee  of  Councils  to  make 
examination  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  water 
supply.  On  Dec  18, 1811,  Mr.  Graff  made  a  report  sug- 
gesting the  erection  of  pumping-machines  and  reser- 
voirs on  Morris  Hill.  On  Aug.  13, 1812,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  empowering  the  mayor  to  raise  money  for 
the  construction  of  works  at  Fairmount  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water.  The  reportsof  the  department  state 
that  the  first  purchase  of  ground  at  Fairmount  was 
made  on  June  28, 1812,  when  five  acres  were  obtained 
for  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars, and  that  the  steam-works  were  begun  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  It  has  proved  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  that  the  members  of  the  Councils 
committee  directing  the  construction  of  the  works 
were  men  of  taste  and  prevision.  Morris  Hill  rose  so 
steep  from  the  edge  of  the  river  that  there  was  barely 
space  between  its  verge  and  the  water  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  engine-house,  and  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  substitute  water-power  for  steam  as  a  pump- 
ing energy,  a  great  deal  of  blasting  had  to  be  done  on 
this  rocky  frontage  to  make  an  entrance  to  the  grounds 
and  to  give  space  for  the  forebay.  This  accomplished 
and  the  wheel-houses  built,  the  Councils  saw  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  laying  out  and  cultiva- 
ting a  garden  which  would  always  be  a  favorite  place 
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of  public  resort.  William  Rush,  the  sculptor,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  water  committee,  was  appealed  to, 
and  hi-  figures  of  the  " Nymph  and  the  Swan"  were 
brought  from  Centre  Square  and  placed  on  the  rock* 
above  the  west  side  of  the  forebay,  and,  with  addition 
of  several  jets,  which  were  constantly  in  play  in  fine 
weather,  were  of  themselves  a  constant  wonder  and 
delight.  Crowning  the  pediment*  of  the  doorways  of 
the  wheel-houses  were  two  reclining  figures,  by  Rush, 
of  full  life  size,  with  accessories,  and  they  were  so 
prominent  as  always  to  attract  admiration  and  atten- 
tion. When  they  were  finished  and  set  in  place  they 
were  thus  described : 

"The  male  figure  represents  the  Schuylkill  in  its 
present  improved  state,  no  longer  running  uncon- 
trolled, but  flowing  gently  from  dam  to  dam,  and 
passing  through  artificial  canals  by  lockB  and  gates. 


ing  main.  Water  gushes  out  of  the  top,  falling  into 
the  vase,  and,  to  make  it  more  picturesque,  but  not 
appropriate,  overflowing  the  vase  and  falling  down 
its  sides." 

There  was  a  pretty  garden  with  grass-plats  and 
trees  planted  on  the  south  Bide  of  the  inclosure,  ex- 
tending from  the  entrance  north  of  the  Upper  Ferry 
bridge  as  far  as  the  forebay,  from  which  Bteps  ex- 
tended to  a  paved  way  lower  than  the  adjoining 
ground,  and  extending  from  along  the  front  of  the 
forebay  to  the  head  of  the  race  bridge,  from  which  a 
raised  walk  ran  out  into  the  Schuylkill  to  the  edge  of 
the  dam,  where,  in  1835,  was  constructed  a  pavilion 
sustained  by  pillars,  and  arranged  with  seats  for  the 
comfort  of  visitors.  At  the  same  time  the  large  build- 
ing nearest  Callowhill  Street,  which  had  been  the 
engine-house,  was  altered  into  a  public  saloon,  and 
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"The  female  personifies  the  water, — a  work  un- 
equaled  in  its  kind  throughout  the  world. 

"  The  male  figure  is  recumbent  on  a  bed  of  rocks,  the 
water  flowing  in  several  directions  from  him.  It  repre- 
sents Old  Age,  the  head  covered  with  flags,  a  long 
flowing  beard,  the  body  covered  with  water-grass, 
etc.,  and  a  chain  attached  to  the  wrist,  intended  to 
emblemize  the  neutralized  state  of  the  Schuylkill  by 
locks  and  dams.  A  bald  eagle  at  his  feet  with  wings 
opening  is  about  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill in  consequence  of  the  busy  scene  which  art  is  in- 
troducing. 

"The  female  figure  is  represented  as  seated  near 
the  pump  which  pours  water  into  the  reservoir.  On 
the  left  side  is  represented  a  water-wheel ;  her  left 
arm  gently  waved  over  it  is  indicative  of  the  water- 
power;  her  right  arm  or  elbow  rests  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  vase,  representing  the  reservoir  at  Fairmount. 
On  the  side  of  the  vase  a  pipe  represents  the  ascend- 


in  it  were  placed  the  full-length  statues  of  Justice 
and  Wisdom  that  had  been  carved  by  Rush  in  1824 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
in  front  of  the  State-House  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  of  Lafayette. 

The  summit  of  the  sharp  acclivity  west  of  the  wheel- 
houses  was  gained  by  stejw  and  platforms,  upon  which 
there  were  resting-places  in  the  shape  of  ar)>or*,  from 
which  the  most  delightful  views  of  surrounding 
scenery  were  to  be  had.  The  reservoirs  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  were  guarded  with  nn  open  fence,  outside  of 
which  a  hard-rolled  gravel  path  was  carried  around 
the  circumference  of  the  mount,  which  broke  away  in 
three  terraces,  upon  which  nhade-trees  were  planted. 
The  Fairmount  gardens,  opened  in  1825,  were  the 
show-place  of  the  city.  No  stranger  was  allowed  to 
think  that  he  had  seen  anything  of  Philadelphia  un- 
less he  was  taken  to  Fairmount  Water-Works,  and 
this  small  plot  at  the  southwest  limit  of  the  present 
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noble  inclnsure  was  the  inception  of  Fairmount  Park. 
The  ground  did  not  at  first  extend  out  to  the  line  of 
the  street.   A  portion  of  the  space  between  the  bridge  ( 
and  Fairmount  proper  was  occupied  by  the  bridge  ; 
company,  and  upon  it  was  built  a  dwelling-house  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  toll -gatherer.    In  1835  | 
the  company  built  a  toll-house  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge,  and  an  arrangement  was  then  made  by 
which  a  lot  belonging  to  the  city  at  Callowhill  Street 
and  Schuylkill  Second  was  sold,  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeds, with  other  money,  the  bridge  property  adjoin- 
ing Fairmount  garden  was  bought,  and  the  line  of  the 
inclosure  brought  out  to  the  street. 

The  original  dimensions  of  Fairmount  being  only 
five  acres,  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
until  in  1828  the  reservation  comprised  twenty-four 
acres,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  was  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars.  It  then  included  the  ground  from  Biddle 
Street  up  to  Fairmount  Avenue,  and  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill over  to  what  is  now  known  as  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
The  northern  side  was  for  many  years  a  barren  and 
unsightly  waste,  but  finally  it  was  fenced  in  along 
Fairmount  Avenue  from  the  Schuylkill  lauding  to  the 
'Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  and  thence  to 
the  rise  of  the  hill  below  Green  Street,  and  trees  were 
planted. 

The  extent  of  this  improvement  is  yet  visible  in  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  between  the  line  of  Fair- 
mount  Avenue  and  Green  Street,  which  is  deeply 
shaded.  North  of  Fairmount,  on  the  north  sideof  Fair- 
mount  Avenue  from  the  Columbia  Railroad  nearly  to 
the  river  Schuylkill,  were  hotels  and  houses  for  many 
years  after  the  water- works  had  become  a  place  of  great 
resort.  An  old-fashioned  country  house,  which,  about 
1832  and  afterward,  was  occupied  as  a  tavern,  called 
the  "  Four  Nations  Hotel,"  was  near  the  railroad. 
From  that  point  extended  westward  dwelling-houses 
and  shops,  until  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  square 
near  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
running  northwest  which  stretched  out  toward  Lemon 
Hill,  was  a  conspicuous  four-story  establishment, 
visible  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Fairmount,  which  was 
called  the  Robert  Morris  Hotel.  Farther  up  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Landing  Avenue  were  dwelling- 
houses,  some  of  which  were  torn  down  in  later  years 
to  make  place  for  the  Rialto  House,  a  tavern  and 
place  of  resort  for  the  crews  of  the  amateur  boating 
clubs  on  theSchuylkill.  Farther  on  beyond  the  Rialto, 
and  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  a  creek  which  flowed 
out  from  the  Dark  Woods,  was  for  many  years  u  rol- 
ling-mill. The  creek  wa*  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and 
Landing  Avenue  was  continued  up  until  it  met  an- 
other creek,  which  came  down  on  the  east  side  of  the 
high  ground  of  Lemon  Hill.  On  the  side  of  this  creek 
was  once  partially  erected  a  Btone  building,  which  it 
was  said  was  originally  intended  to  be  occupied  as  a 
mill  for  making  beet-sugar.  It  was  afterward  utilized 
as  an  ice-house.    The  place  where  that  creek  crossed 


and  fell  into  the  Schuylkill  was  a  little  south  of  the 
spot  where  the  Lincoln  monument  now  stands,  and 
the  main  driving  road  east  of  the  Schuylkill  goes  over 
the  line  of  the  creek.  On  the  southwest  side  of  Land- 
ing Avenue  there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  from 
Fairmount  Avenue  upward,  upon  which  were  built 
store-houses  with  wharves.  Between  the  mouths  of  the 
Dark  Woods  and  Lemon  Hill  Creeks  was  a  place  for 
the  mooring  of  rafts  and  boats,  which  were  kept  there 
to  be  hired  out  for  use  on  the  Schuylkill.  This  was 
the  condition  of  the  neighborhood  of  Fairmount 
Water- Works  up  to  the  year  1867  or  1868. 

In  the  mean  while  the  city  had  become  the  owner 
of  the  Lemon  Hill  estate,  once  the  seat  of  Henry 
Pratt,  which,  having  been  bought  from  him  by  Isaac 
S.  Lloyd,  was  lost  when  that  daring  real-estate  specu- 
lator got  into  difficulties.  The  United  8tates  Bank, 
either  to  prevent  loss  or  for  speculative  purposes, 
took  the  proj>erty  after  it  passed  from  the  control  of 
Lloyd.  When  that  institution  failed,  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  buy  it. 
Interested  persons  suggested  that  its  possession  would 
be  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  city,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  built  upon,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Schuylkill  polluted  by  discharges  from  build- 
ings. Over  two  thousand  four  hundred  citizens 
petitioned  Councils  to  make  the  purchase,  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  presented  a  memorial  in  which 
the  advantage  of  the  acquisition  to  the  public  health 
was  gravely  represented.  At  the  time  affair*  were 
gloomy,  the  failure  of  the  bank  having  brought  many 
persons  of  affluence  face  to  face  with  poverty.  Real 
estate  was  worse  than  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  tact  to  get  rid  of  so  large  a 
piece  of  property  as  this.  The  bank  had  paid  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  it,  and 
was  holding  it  for  a  sale  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars;  but  its  own  failure  broke  the  spirit 
of  speculation.  The  trustees  wanted  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  estate,  but  the 
city  bought  it  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  pay- 
able in  a  five  per  cent.  loan.  The  conveyance  waa 
made  on  the  24th  of  July,  1844.  The  ground  wan 
leased  for  several  years  to  a  tenant,  who  used  the  old 
Pratt  mansion  and  ground  for  a  beer-house  and  gar- 
den. It  became  famous  with  German  citizens,  and  a 
favorite  spot  for  picnics,  Easter  Sunday  and  Easter 
Monday  celebrations,  and  for  entertainments  at  other 
times.  It  was  not  until  the  15th  of  September,  1855, 
that  Councils  passed  the  ordinance  dedicating  Lemon 
Hill  for  the  puq>oses  of  a  public  park,  to  be  known 
as  Fairmount  Park.  The  ground  was  about  forty- 
two  acres  in  extent  As  soon  as  this  dedication  was 
made,  measures  were  adopted  to  improve  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  outbuildings  of  Lemon  Hill  were  re- 
moved, the  mansion  was  altered  in  certain  respects 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  public,  the  old 
walks,  parterres,  and  garden-beds  remained,  and,  in 
addition  to  Fairmount  Water- Works,  the  visitor  was 
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directed  to  Fairmount  Park,  crowing  Fairniount 
Avenue,  and  walking  along  the  especially  hot  and 
unshaded  line  of  Landing  Avenue. 

Some  wealthy  citizens  took  an  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  grounds,  and  subscribed  a  fund  toward 
the  purchase  of  the  Sedgeley  estate,  immediately 
north  of  Lemon  Hill  on  the  Schuylkill,  bounded  on 
the  northeast  by  the  Reading  Railroad  and  extending 
to  Girard  Avenue.  This  property,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Mifflin  and  Fisher  families,  had  been  bought  io 
1886  by  Isaac  S.  Lloyd  for  speculative  purposes.  He 
paid  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  on  being  sold  by 
the  sheriff  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  individual, 
who  in  turn  disposed  of  it  to  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer. 
Mr.  Dreer  then  sold  it  to  Henry  Cope,  Alfred  Cope, 
Joseph  Harrison,  Thomas  Ridgeway,  Nathaniel  B. 
Browne,  and  George  W.  Biddle,  the  trustees  for  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund  to  procure  Sedgeley  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  park.  A  deficit  occurred  in  the 
purchase-money  because  of  all  the  subscriptions  not 
being  paid  up,  and  the  city  acquired  the  property  by 
paying  the  balance  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars  due 
on  the  mortgage  and  assuming  all  responsibilities. 
The  transaction  was  completed  in  1857,  and  thus 
Sedgeley  was  added  to  Fairmount  Park. 

The  tract  extended  from  the  Lemon  Hill  Creek  or 
Run  up  the  Schuylkill,  crossing  Girard  Avenue,  to  the 
little  creek  or  run  which  came  down  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Spring  Garden  Water- Works.  The  latter 
being  at  the  time,  by  reason  of  the  act  of  consolida- 
tion, city  property,  increased  the  possession  of  the 
park,  and  ran  it  up  as  far  as  the  great  rock  upon  which  i 
in  after-years  the  eastern  abutment  of  the  connecting  ; 
bridge  was  built. 

For  ten  years  Fairmount  Park  was  the  ground  north 
and  west  of  Landing  Avenue,  separated  by  the  latter  ' 
from  the  property  and  grounds  of  Fairmount  Water- 
Works.  After  the  acquisition  of  Sedgeley,  Councils  | 
determined  to  obtain  possession  of  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  water-works  and  Lemon  Hill,  which 
included  all  the  property  on  Fairniount  Avenue  and 
Landing  Avenue,  which  was  done  under  a  jury  award 
for  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  Memorials  to  City  Coun- 
cils and  the  Legislature  sought  some  small  purchases 
of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  while 
these  measures  were  pressed,  but  not  acted  upon  defi- 
nitely, four  citizens  learned  that  the  Lansdowne  tract 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Barings  in  England,  was  about  to  be  sold, 
and  that  the  owners  were  disposed  to  accept  a  price 
much  below  the  actual  value  of  the  ground.  They 
understood  that  if  the  Lansdowne  property  was 
brought  into  the  market  it  would  become  an  object  of 
speculation,  and  that  the  construction  of  buildings 
would  follow,  with  necessary  risk  of  drainage  into  the 
Schuylkill  and  pollution  of  the  water.  They  had 
the  opportunity  and  they  bought  the  ground,  their 
intention  being  to  offer  it  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
at  cost  price  if  used  for  public  purposes.   The  offer 


was  promptly  accepted,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres  were  bought  for  eighty-four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  dollars. 

The  acquisition  of  this  large  tract  naturally  led  to 
a  demand  that  there  should  be  some  hotter  system  of 
management  of  the  purk  than  had  yet  been  provided. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  works  and  adjacent  ground  was 
shared  l>etween  the  chief  engineer  of  the  water-works 
and  the  commissioner  of  city  property.  The  latter 
had  done  something  toward  the  decoration  of  the 
grounds  near  Fairmount,  but  was  restricted  by  small 
appropriations  from  devising  or  executing  any  en- 
Urged  plan.  It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  better  jurisdiction,  and  in  accordance  with  public 
sentiment  an  act  was  passed  "  appropriating  ground 
for  public  purjKwes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia"  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1867.  It  declared  that  the  title  and 
ownership  to  certain  ground  on  the  west  Bide  of  the 
river  Schuylkill  should  be  vested  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, "to  be  laid  out  and  maintained  forever  as  an 
open  public  place  or  park,  for  the  health  and  enjoy-  * 
ment  of  the  people  of  the  said  city,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  purity  of  the  water  supply."  To  de- 
scribe the  ground  thus  appropriated  by  metes  and 
bounds  would  be  tedious.  Generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  took  in  the  area  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  lines  of  which  can  tie  easily  traced  in 
the  present  park,  extending  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Fairmount  or  Callowhill  Street  bridge  northwardly 
by  Bridgewater  Street,  Haverford  Street,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  up  to  the  Junction  Railroad, 
and  along  the  latter  to  Girard  Avenue;  crossing  that 
highway  to  the  north  side  of  the  park,  it  ran  due  west 
to  Forly-firet  Street,  and  northward  along  the  latter 
to  Lansdowne  Avenue,  and  then  westwardly  to 
Belmont  Avenue,  up  Belmont  northward  to  Mont- 
gomery Avenue ;  thence  eastward  along  the  same 
to  the  river  Schuylkill,  and  down  that  stream  by  the 
banks  to  the  west  side  of  the  Fairmount  bridge,  the 
place  of  beginning.  In  this  area  were  included  the 
West  Philadelphia  Water-Works,  which  were  oppo- 
site Lemon  Hill,  and  the  noted  country-seata  of  Soli- 
tude, Egglesfield,  Sweet  Brier,  and  Lansdowne,  with 
a  gore  of  ground  north  of  the  latter,  between  the 
regular  line  of  Lansdowne  and  Montgomery  Avenue. 
The  grounds  were  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, composed  of  the  mayor,  presidents  of  Se- 
lect and  Common  Councils,  the  commissioner  of  city 
property,  the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  water-works  of  the  city,  together 
with  five  citizens  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  five  citizens  appointed  for  the  same 
period  of  time  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  They 
were  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 
The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
agree  with  the  owners  of  the  ground  within  the  space 
specified  for  the  purchase  thereof,  and  if  no  agree- 
ment could  be  made,  to  introduce  proceedings  to  con- 
demn the  ground  and  award  damages,  the  whole  being 
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•abject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. They  were  to  have  the  whole  management  and 
care  of  Fairmount  Park  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
8cbuylkill.  In  due  time  afterward  the  Fairmount 
Park  Commission  was  organized.  It  was  composed 
of  Morton  McMichael,  mayor  of  the  city ;  Joshua 
8pering,  president  of  Select  Council ;  Joseph  F.  Mar- 
cer,  president  of  Common  Council ;  Charles  Dixey, 
commissioner  of  city  property;  Strickland  Kneass, 
chief  engineer  and  surveyor;  Frederick  Graff  (the 
second),  chief  engineer  of  the  water-works;  and  the 
following  citizens :  Eli  K.  Price,  John  Welsh,  William 
Sellers,  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  John  C.  Crcsson, 
appointed  by  the  District  Court ;  and  Nathaniel  B. 
Browne,  Theodore  Cuyler,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Gus- 
tavus  Remak,  and  Maj.-Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael was  elected  president,  and  at  his  death  in 
1879  was  succeeded  by  William  8.  Stokley,  who  in 
1881  was  succeeded  by  Henry  If.  Phillips. 

N.  B.  Browne  was  elected  treasurer,  Joseph  F. 
Marcer  secretary,  and  David  F.  Foley  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission)  assistant  secretary.  Stand- 
ing committees  were  appointed  on  land  purchases  and 
damages,  on  plans  and  improvements,  on  superin- 
tendence and  police,  on  finance  and  of  audit;  also 
an  executive  committee,  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
board  and  the  chairmen  of  the  five  standing  commit- 
tees, and  a  special  committee  upon  the  subject  of 
"  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water  supply." 
During  they  ear  after  the  commissioners  were  appointed 
they  did  but  little.  They  came  to  the  opinion  at  an 
early  period  that  the  ground  acquired  was  not  suffi- 
cient, as  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  there  was 
no  park  property  north  of  the  Spring  Garden  Water- 
Works.  An  act  of  Assembly  of  1866  authorized  the 
purchase  of  the  small  strip  of  ground  between  the 
Reading  Railroad  and  the  river  as  far  north  as  the 
Columbia  bridge,  but  beyond  this  there  was  no  pro- 
tection, and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  the 
extreme  western  boundary  was  below  the  bridge.  If 
the  water  supply  was  to  be  preserved  from  pollution 
park  extension  was  unavoidable,  and  in  their  report 
for  1867  the  committee  on  plans  and  improvements 
said,  "  Now,  if  ever,  while  it  is  yet  possible  to  be  done 
at  a  cost  which  is  moderate  when  compared  with  its 
advantages,  we  must  possess  the  ground  which  sur- 
rounds our  water  supply  so  closely  that  the  impurities 
which  are  drained  from  its  surface  must  necessarily 
be  drawn  into  the  reservoirs,  and,  by  preventing  the 
erection  of  dwellings  and  manufactories  on  the  shores 
of  the  basin  and  of  the  waters  closely  adjacent,  provide 
against  the  pollution  of  the  water  which  is  the  sole 
supply  for  domestic  uses  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future  population  of  this  vast  and  rapidly-growing 
city.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  and  our  population  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  our  past  progress, 
twenty  years  will  not  pass  before  the  shores  of  the 
Schuylkill  will  be  crowded  with  dwellings  and  man- 


ufactories pouring  their  impurities  into  the  basin,  and 
compelling  the  city,  at  an  enormous  cost,  either  to 
build  fresh  water-works  at  some  other  point,  where 
pure  water  for  domestic  uses  may  be  had,  or  else 
to  acquire  the  very  ground — the  purchase  of  which 
we  now  recommend  while  its  cost  is  moderate — when 
its  price  will  have  been  so  enhanced  as  to  make  its 
acquisition  almost  impracticable."  The  committee 
proposed  that  the  boundaries  of  the  park  should  be 
increased,  commencing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Schuylkill,  near  the  city  bridge  at  the  Falls;  thence 
southwardly  and  westward  down  to  the  Lansdowne 
property  (already  belonging  to  the  park),  and  out  the 
Ford  road  to  George's  Run,  not  far  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the 
ground  was  to  be  extended  above  the  Spring  Garden 
Water-Works  so  as  to  take  in  the  space  between 
Thirty-third  Street  and  the  Schuylkill  River  as  far 
as  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  west  of  which  it  was  to  be 
carried  by  a  driving-road  (one  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
above  that  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide) 
along  the  Schuylkill  up  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Ridge  turnpike  and  School  Lane;  thence  between 
the  Ridge  turnpike  and  the  Schuylkill  up  to  the 
southeasterly  side  of  Wiasahickon  Creek,  then  cross- 
ing the  Schuylkill  to  the  Reading  Railroad  property 
at  the  city  boundary  line  and  the  place  of  beginning. 
They  also  recommended  that  the  control  of  the  Wia- 
sahickon and  of  both  the  shores  of  that  creek  within 
narrow  limits,  yet  sufficient  to  protect  the  water  from 
impurities,  should  be  acquired  by  the  city,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  park.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
ground  thus  recommended  to  be  taken  and  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  park,  including  the  water 
area  of  the  river,  was  computed  to  be  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighteen  and  one-fifth  acres.  The  extra  ground 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  that  pre- 
viously embraced  in  the  park  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  acres  on  the  eastern  side  and  six  hundred 
acres  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  This  did  not 
include  the  property  along  the  Wiasahickon,  which 
it  was  suggested  should  be  put  under  control  of  the 
city,  but  which  was  not  asked  to  be  included  within 
the  park  grounds. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  ot 
the  park  was  presented  to  the  attention  of  Councils, 
which  acted  in  a  very  liberal  spirit,  and  with  the  in- 
tention to  secure  ground  that  might  be  needed  at  some 
future  time  for  basins  and  resorvoirs  by  adding  to  the 
proposed  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
south  of  South  Laurel  Hill  three  hundred  and  ten  acres 
additional.  The  Assembly  assented  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  14, 1868,  which 
not  only  made  a  grant  of  the  ground  within  the  en- 
larged area,  but  directed  that  the  park  commissioners 
should  appropriate  "the  shores  of  the  Wiasahickon 
Creek,  on  both  sides  of  the  same  from  itB  mouth  to 
the  Paul's  Mill  road,  and  of  such  width  as 
brace  the  road  now  passing  along  the 
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also  protect  the  purity  of  the  water  of  Haiti  creek,  and 
by  passing  along  the  crest  of  the  heights  which  are  on 
either  side  of  the  said  creek  may  preserve  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery."  The  act  provided  for  the  laying  out 
of  a  road  of  easy  and  practicable  grades,  "  extending 
from  the  intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  the  park 
by  Beluiont  Avenue,  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, to  the  head  of  Roberts  Hollow,  and  thence  along 
said  hollow  and  the  river  Schuylkill  to  the  foot  of  City 


estimated  that  the  amount,  excluding  the  Wissahickon 
ground  and  the  road  through  Roberts  Hollow,  waa 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  This,  it 
was  calculated,  left  about  sixteen  hundred  acres 
to  be  acquired;  but  the  area  was  reduced  some- 
what by  river  surface,  so  that  the  actual  purchases 
necessary  were  a  fraction  over  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  acres.  While  the  commissioners  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  the  work,  they  experienced  au 


llllltHiE  AND  TUNNBL  IN  FAIHMOU.VT  TAKK. 


Avenue,  laid  out,  with  the  ground  contiguous  thereto 
for  ornamentation,  of  such  width  and  so  constructed 
as  the  commissioners  .  .  .  may  determine.  And  such 
mad  and  its  contiguous  ground  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  part  of  the  aforesaid  park."  The  act  also  con- 
tained a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  park,  and  ordered  that  the  commissioners 
should  employ,  equip,  and  pay  a  park  force  adequate 
to  maintain  good  order  therein.  When  the  commis- 
sioners got  to  work  in  negotiating  for  the  land  they 


unexpected  generosity  in  the  presentation  to  them  and 
to  the  city  by  Jesse  George  anil  his  sister,  Rebecca 
George,  of  the  lofty  piece  of  ground  west  of  the  as- 

I  signed  park  boundaries,  which  was  known  as  George's 
Hill.  At  that  time  Jesse  George  was  over  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  and  his  sister  was  of  advanced  years.  In 

I  his  communication  to  the  park  commissioners,  Mr. 
George  stated  that  the  ground  had  been  the  uninter- 
rupted home  of  his  ancestors  for  many  generations, 
and  from  the  original  settlement  of  the  country.  He 
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had  been  frequently  applied  to  to  sell  portionH  of  it  on 
account  of  its  lofty  situation,  but  bad  declined.  He 
said,  "  I  had  exacted  to  retain  p<«ssession  during  my 
lifetime,  and  had  thought  of  devising  some  of  this 
ground  to  some  public  use  thereafter.  Considering 
the  benefits  which  a  public  park  will  secure  for  the 
health,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  I  have  determined  that  this  disjMtsition 
would  be  as  useful  to  the  people  as  any  other.  .  .  .  My 
sister  Rebecca  George  is  joint  owner  with  me  in  that 
portion  which  l>elongs  to  the  estate  of  my  brother 
Edwin  George,  now  deceased,  and  she  joins  with  nie 
in  making  the  same  offer."  The  ground  wan  eighty- 
three  acres*  situate  at  such  a  lofty  attitude  as  to  over- 
look the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  distance.  The 
conditions  were  that  annuities  of  four  thousand  dollars 
per  year  should  be  paid  to  Jesse  George  and  Rebecca 
George  during  their  respective  lifetimes. 

These  payments  were  not  many.  Rebecca  George 
died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1869,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years,  and  Jesse  George  died  Feb.  14,  1878,  and 
the  whole  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
city.  By  resolution  it  was  determined  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  park  should  be  forever  known  as  George's 
Hill.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1868  the  com- 
missioners concluded  a  piece  of  work  that  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  before.  This  was  the  acquisition 
of  the  ground  between  the  old  water-works  and  Lemon 
Hill,  situate  upon  Fairmount  Avenue  and  Landing 
Avenue.  This  ground  had  been  authorized  to  be 
taken  by  ordinance  passed  in  1864,  but  legal  proceed- 
ings delayed  action  for  four  years. 

The  commissioners  in  their  first  report  set  forth 
their  understanding  of  the  object  for  which  a  park 
should  be  supported  and  the  benefits  to  be  acquired. 
They  said,— 

"  The  primary  requisite  of  the  park  for  popular  recreation  la  Ml  «x- 
parj»e  of  green  sward  partly  ebeltered  and  adorned  by  tree*  and  shrub- 
bery. 

"Three  simple  rural  element*  will  of  theuuelve*  gi»e  pleasure  and 
healthful  exhilaration  to  people  of  all  age*  and  rendition!,  but  a  large 
oommuotty  need  something  more. 

"There  should  be  bieadth  enough  of  open  lawn*  to  glre  room  for 
play-ground*  and  parade'  ;  shaded  and  secluded  spot*  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  present  ample  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet,  doubly 
grateful  to  tbose  who  temporarily  eacape  from  the  din  of  crowded  city 
streets.  There  should  be  ornamental  fountains  and  abundant  supplies 
of  running  water  accessible  for  the  refreshment  of  rialtors  of  all  degree* 
and  of  the  animals  admitted  for  their  conrenience  or  amusement. 

"There  should  also  be  arbor,  and  other  structure-  for  shelters  and 
rat,  as  well  as  suitable  arrangement*  to  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of  flue 
riewa  of  the  |«»rk  and  the  surrounding  scenery." 

Easy  access  to  these  works  of  art  and  beauties  of 
nature  must  be  provided,  requiring  road  and  walks 
skillfully  designed  for  securing  to  all  visitors,  both 
pedestrians  and  riders,  freedom  from  danger  or  any 
reason  to  apprehend  dangerous  interference  with 
their  common  recreation. 

As  to  laying  out  the  grounds,  the  general  system 
necessary  was  concluded  to  be  such  as  would  give 
easy  access  to  all  interesting  objects  by  judiciously 
adapting  the  roads  for  pleasant  transit,  without  in- 


jury to  the  natural  scenery  amoug  which  they  were 
i  to  be  located.  The  diversified  character  of  the 
ground,  and  the  abundance  of  noble  trees  and  groves, 
gave  to  the  commissioners  at  many  points  a  park 
made  to  their  hands,  replete  with  the  objects  which 
form  nature's  share  of  its  adornment. 

Seven  engineering  parties  were  sent  out  the  first 
season,  led  by  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  surveyor  and 
regulator  of  the  city.  One  of  these,  under  the  lead 
of  John  D.  Estabrook,  made  a  special  survey  of  a  line 
for  a  sewer  designed  to  convey  the  drainage  of  the 
j  factories  at  Manayunk  to  tide-water  below  Fairmount 
l  dam. 

An  enumeration  of  the  trees  standing  in  the  park, 
in  1869,  excepting  those  on  the  borders  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  showed  that  there  were  thirty-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  trees  of  large  sire,  between  eighteen 
feet  and  twenty-seven  feet  in  girth,  and  that  they 
embraced  thirty-nine  genera  and  sixty  species.  The 
trees  of  less  size  were  nearly  seventy  thousand,  and 
the  hard-wood  shrubs  and  vines  were  estimated  to  be 
nearly  two  thousand  in  number.  There  were  one  hun- 

|  dred  and  fifteen  springs  of  water  and  wells.  The  high- 
est level  in  the  West  Park  was  a  short  distance  north 
of  Belmont  mansion,  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  feet  above  tide.  In  the  East  Park  the 
highest  spot  was  on  the  Strawberry  mansion  tract, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide.  An  esti- 
mate made  at  the  same  time  of  the  length  of  fence 
or  impervious  hedges  for  outside  inclosure  was  that 
nearly  eight  miles  would  be  required ;  and  that  the 
length  for  single  screens  for  railways  outside  of  the 
boundary,  and  double  screens  for  railways  inside, 

j  would  exceed  ten  miles. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  park,  laying  aside  the  formal  expressions  usual 
in  such  documents,  they  became  enthusiastic  in  set- 
ting forth  the  beauties  of  the  ground  over  which  they 
had  control.    Thus  they  observed,— 

"Lying  in  what  in  a  few  years  will  be  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  ;  exhibiting  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion every  variety  of  picturesque  aspect ;  presenting 
contours,  both  smooth  and  broken,  adapted  to  all 
forms  of  embellishment,  and  soil  suited  to  all  kinds 
of  cultivation ;  bountifully  endowed  with  stately  and 
umbrageous  trees;  irrigated  by  numerous  brooks, 

I  which,  as  they  meander  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
levels,  babble  over  pebbly  bottoms,  or  leap  in  flash- 
ing cascades,  or  spread  into  shining  pools ;  and  partly 
composed  of  two  romantic  streams,  flowing  for  miles 
between  banks  of  verdurous  lawn  or  sloping  wood- 
land, or  rock-girt  precipice ;  Fairmount  Park,  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended 

1  and  the  situation  it  occupies,  may  justly  claim  to  be 
without  a  rival.   Superb  and  elegant  as  are  many  of 

1  the  parks  belonging  to  European  capitals,  except  in 
the  architectural  and  sculptural  adornments  which 
the  lavish  application  of  wealth  has  bestowed,  or  the 
grand  and  graceful  arboreous  avenues  which  the  care- 
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ful  nurture  of  centuries  baa  secured,  there  is  no  one 
among  them  to  which  it  is  inferior,  while  in  natural 
capacities  it  far  exceeds  them  all.  And  if  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  have  been  fortunate  in  the  site  selected 
for  their  park,  because  of  these  natural  capabilities, 
they  are  still  more  fortunate  in  the  economic  result* 
which  that  selection  involves.  For  many  years  the 
gravest  topic  submitted  for  municipal  deliberation 
had  been  one  connected  with  the  water  supply  of  the 
city.  Whether  that  supply  could  continue  to  be  drawn 
in  sufficient  abundance  and  of  the  desired  purity  from 
the  Schuylkill,  or  whether  it  would  have  to  be  sought 
in  more  distant  regions,  were  questions  which  deeply 
exercised  not  only  the  public  functionaries,  but  all 
thoughtful  citizens.  In  the  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions it  became  manifest  that,  if  the  latter  alternative 
were  adopted,  it  would  compel  an  outlay  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  formation  of  huge  artificial 
lakes,  and  the  construction  of  long  line*  of  aqueducts 
through  a  rugged  country,  as  experience  elsewhere 
had  shown,  could  only  be  accomplished  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and,  when  completed,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  repair  would  be  proportionately  heavy. 
To  avert  this  but  one  course  was  feasible,  and  that 
was  the  dedication  of  the  park  as  its  boundaries  are 
now  defined."  The  commissioners  went  on  to  argue 
that  without  a  park  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
would  have  soon  been  unfit  for  use.  "  Singular  and 
paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  by  this  purchase  Philadelphia  will 
actually  save  money,  and  practically  get  a  park  for 
nothing.  In  other  words,  without  'he  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  this  land  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
tect the  Schuylkill  from  such  contamination  as  would 
speedily  make  its  waters  unfit  for  general  use,  and  in 
that  contingency  a  resort  to  remoter  sources  of  supply 
would  be  inevitable.  Such  a  resort  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully had  without  the  expenditure  of  at  least  twice 
the  amount  expended  in  procuring  the  ground  in  Fair- 
mount  Park." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  lands,  the  payment  of  damages, 
and  the  laying  out  of  roads  to  make  the  new  park 
accessible.  In  the  West  Park  the  Lansdowne  drive 
was  the  principal  carriage-way,  and  it  required  much 
labor  to  put  it  in  order  for  use.  This  grand  road  was 
opened  on  the  21st  of  June.  1869,  from  Girard  Avenue 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge  to  George's  Hill,  with  some 
ceremony,  in  which  the  Park  Guard,  n  section  of  the 
Keystone  Battery  which  fired  a  salute,  and  member* 
of  Councils,  judges  of  the  courte,  and  city  officials 
took  part.  The  flag-statf  at  George's  Hill  was  first 
put  in  use  by  the  raising  of  a  large  Burgee  flag,  in- 
scribed with  the  title  "  George's  Hill,"  by  Maj.-Gen. 
George  G.  Meade  and  Mayor  Fox,  a  ceremony  which 
was  accompanied  by  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
Eli  K.  Price  delivered  an  engrossed  testimonial  of 
thanks,  for  the  gift  of  George's  Hill,  to  Jesse  George, 
for  himself  and  his  sister.   On  the  13th  of  September, 


1869,  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  laid,  on  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  his  birth,  by  the  German  society, 
on  the  knoll  where  the  Ute  du  pont  battery  had  been 
built  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  which  was  on  the 
hill  adjoining  the  entrance  to  Girard  Avenue  bridge. 

In  1871,  Councils  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
the  commissioners  to  construct  within  the  Park  suit- 
able fire-proof  buildings  for  a  public  art-gallery  and 
museum  for  free  exhibition  at  all  times.  Joseph  Har- 
rison. Jr.,  a  park  commissioner,  proposed  the  erection 
of  an  edifice  on  the  crest  of  Lemon  Hill.  In  this 
structure  he  thought  might  be  permanently  preserved 
Rothermel's  great  picture  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
painted  by  order  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
offered  as  the  nucleus  of  an  art  collection  his  numer- 
ous Indian  portraits,  taken  from  life  scenes,  portray- 
ing Indian  manners  and  customs,  landscapes,  etc.,  and 
also  a  large  picture  painted  by  Benjamin  West. 

In  1872,  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the 
museum  building  was  erected  near  the  Green  Street 
entrance.  It  was  of  brick,  stone,  glass,  and  iron, 
ninety  feet  long,  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high.  Rothermel's  picture  was  placed  in  it, 
with  some  statues  and  pictures  belonging  to  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association,  and  others  which  were 
loaned.  The  gallery  was  ojtened  to  the  public  daily, 
but  in  1876  most  of  the  contents  were  removed  to 
Memorial  Hall,  and  the  building  was  afterward 
assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Pomjieian  Gallery. 

In  1870-71  a  new  walk,  twelve  feet  in  width,  was 
opened  through  a  highly  picturesque  ravine,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Belmont  Glen.  It  extended 
from  the  Belmont  Mansion  to  the  Belmont  Station  of 
the  Reading  Railroad,  near  the  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  length  of  the  walk  was  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  passing  in  its  course  over 
the  old  inclined  plane  of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  on 
a  rustic  bridge,  and  following  for  some  distance  the 
meanderings  of  a  hill-side  brook  bordered  by  several 
springs,  two  of  which  were  utilized  by  being  inclosed 
in  stone  basins  to  form  drinking-fountains. 

Michaux  Grove  was  planted  in  1870-71,  near  the 
northwestern  limit  of  the  Lansdowne  drive.  It  com- 
prised sixteen  species  of  oaks,  selected  for  their 
adaptability  to  the  soil  and  the  climate. 

On  Sept.  22, 1871,  a  bronze  statue  and  monument  in 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  erected  by  the  Linclon 
Monument  Association  of  Philadelphia,  was  unveiled 
and  dedicated  on  the  plateau  near  t  he  southeast  bound- 
ary of  Lemon  Hill.  The  artist  was  Randolph  Gross, 
an  American  residing  in  Rome,  and  the  casting  was 
done  at  Munich.  The  cost  of  the  statue  was  nineteen 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  and  of  the  granite 
base  nine  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  The  figure 
is  colossal  in  size,  and  measures,  in  the  sitting  posture, 
nine  feet  six  inches  in  height,  the  statue  and  base 
together  being  thirty-two  feet  high.  In  the  dedication 
ceremonies  was  included  a  parade  of  military,  which 
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embraced  the  First  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, under  Maj.-Gen.  Provost  and  four  brigades  under 
Brig.-Gens.  John  P.  Bankson,  J.  William  Hoffman, 
William  B.  Thomas,  and  Louis  Wagner. 

The  pavilion  at  Belmont,  a  building  erected  for 
public  purposes,  including  meetings  and  banquets, 
waa  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  Lin- 
coin  monument  was  dedicated,  with  a  public  banquet. 
It  stood  a  little  west  of,  but  conveniently  near  to, 
Belmont  Mansion  and  Restaurant.  It  was  forty-five 
feet  wide  by  eighty  feet  long,  well  adapted  for  the 
uses  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  building  was 
frequently  the  place  at  which  public  entertainments 


LIMXILN  MONUMENT. 

were  given  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1876.  The  place  which  it  occupied 
was  taken  up  by  considerable  two-story  additions 
built  for  restaurant  purposes  in  1875-76,  at  the  south 
and  west  of  the  old  Belmont  Mansion. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  park  was  the  use  to  which  it 
was  put  for  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876. 
Attention  was  at  first  officially  called  to  the  propriety 
of  holding  the  exhibition  there  as  early  as  1869,  when 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Philadelphia  memorialized  Congress  in  favor  of 
holding  an  International  Exhibition  to  commemorate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  to  signalize  the  immense  progress 
in  population  and  prosperity  which  had  been  made  by 


the  country  in  the  mean  time.  The  Councils  of  the 
city  sent  a  memorial  and  appointed  a  committee  on 
the  celebration,  und  an  association  of  citizens  was 
formed  to  execute  the  project.  Congress  took  no' 
immediate  action,  but  eventually  the  Committees  on 
Manufactures  and  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  visited  Philadelphia  on  invitation 
and  were  shown  the  grounds  in  the  park,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  would  be  most 
suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  these 
committees,  Congress  passed  an  act,  March  3,  1871, 
"  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  American  Inde- 
pendence by  holding  un  In- 
ternational exhibition  of  arte, 
manufactures,  and  products  of 
the  soil  and  mine,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1876."  The  act  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  commission 
composed  of  one  delegate  from 
each  State  and  Territory,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governors  of 
the  8tates,  and  confirmed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  Centennial  Com- 
mission, a  body  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  or  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  no  means 
were  provided.  There  were 
no  appropriations  or  pledge  of 
moneys*  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  commission  waa 
actually  a  body  appointed  "  to 
work  for  nothing  and  find  it- 
self." There  was  no  power 
given  in  the  bill  to  the  com- 
missioners to  raise  a  penny 
by  subscription,  and  Congress 
seemed  to  have  reluctantly 
sanctioned  the  project  of  hold- 
ing the  exhibition,  with  particular  care  that  it  should 
be  at  no  expense  to  the  national  treasury.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  found  that  the  exhibition,  under 
a  set  of  managers  who  had  no  power  to  raise  money, 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  failure. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  project  languished.  It 
waa  not  until  1872 — in  which  year  an  association  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  for  carry- 
ing on  the  exhibition,  to  which  was  given  the  title 
"The  Centennial  Board  of  Finance"— that  there  waa 
any  probability  that  the  exhibition  would  be  provided 
for  and  held.  Congress  was  induced,  by  act  of  June 
1,  1872,  to  incorporate  the  Centennial  Board  of  Fi- 
nance, with  authority  to  receive  subscriptions  to  a 
capital  stock  not  exceeding  $10,000,000,  to  be  divided 
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into  shares  of  not  more  than  $10  each,  with  authority 
to  construct  the  buildings  and  to  carry  on  the  exhi- 
bition. Under  the  control  of  this  commission,  sub-  ' 
script  ions  were  made,  and  the  stock  allotted  to  be 
distributed  in  the  various  States.  There  were  in  ad- 
dition some  large  gifts.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
gave  $1,000,000  to  the  commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  Permanent  Building,  since  known  as 
Memorial  Hall,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  gave 
$1,600,000,  with  which  were  constructed  Horticultural 
Hall  and  Machinery  Hall.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1873,  Governor  Hartranft,  in  compliance  with  a  pro- 
vision in  the  act  of  Congress,  notified  President  Grant 
that  provision  had  been  made  for  the  erection  of  the 
exhibition  buildings.  The  latter  made  proclamation 
on  the  8d  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  that  the  exhibition 
would  be  held  in  1876,  and  two  days  afterward  Mr. 
Fish,  Secretary  of  Rtate,  sent  notification  to  all  for- 
eign governments.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1878,  the 
commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  Centennial  Commission  and  Centen-  I 
nial  Board  of  Finance,  for  the  use  of  the  exhibition, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  ground,  extend- 
ing from  the  River  road,  or  continuation  of  Forty- 
first  Street,  northwest  to  the  Lansdowne  drive  and 
concourse  not  far  south  of  Belmont,  and  around  the 
same,  south  by  west,  by  the  Belmont  drive  to  the 
edge  of  George's  Hill,  and  south  to  Elm  Avenue, 
and  along  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning,  oppo- 
site Forty-first  Street.  The  first  plan  for  the  exhi- 
bition was  to  have  but  one  structure,  to  cover  forty- 
four  acres.  Afterward  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and 
it  was  determined  to  erect  several  buildings.  Con- 
gress, on  the  3d  of  March,  1875,  appropriated  $505,000  1 
for  the  arrangement  of  an  official  government  display, 
of  which  $150,000  was  to  be  devoted  for  the  erection 
of  a  special  building  fur  the  government  exhibition.  I 
Ground  was  first  broken  for  the  construction  of  build-  I 
ings  July  4,  1874.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1876  the  j 
funds  realized  by  the  board  of  finance  from  gifts,  sub- 
scriptions, and  concessions,  were  $5,187,750.  It  was 
calculated  that  $1,587,000  would  be  necessary  to  finish 
the  buildings  and  open  them  free  of  debt.  Congress 
passed  an  act  authorizing  a  grant  of  $1,500,000  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1876,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
gift,  but  which,  after  the  exhibition  had  closed,  was 
claimed  to  be  only  an  advancement  or  loan,  and, 
under  the  effect  of  a  judicial  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  returned  to  the 
national  Treasury,  so  that,  except  as  to  the  money 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  the  government  display,  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  did  not  cost  the  United  States 
a  dollar.  The  stockholders  of  the  Board  of  Finance 
received  a  small  percentage  of  their  investments. 
The  receipts  of  the  exhibition  were  only  sufficient  to  ' 
pay  expenses  and  something  over,  and  the  stock-  I 
holders  pocketed  their  losses  and  charged  them  off 
on  their  account-books  "to  patriotism." 
The  buildings  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  exhibi- 


tion were  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  number,  and 
some  of  them  of  immense  size.  The  Centennial  Com- 
mission divided  the  buildings  into  five  groups.  The 
first  were  composed  of  the  largest  structures  on  the 
ground,  and  included  the  Industrial  Hall  or  the  Main 
Building,  and  Memorial,  Machinery,  and  Agricultural 
Halls  with  their  respective  annexes,  several  of  the  latter 
being  buildings  of  large  size.  The  second  group  was 
composed  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States 
and  the  individual  States.  They  included  the  United 
8tates  Government  Building,  Hospital,  Signal-Office, 
and  smaller  structures,  and  also  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  various  States  of  the  Union  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  own  commissioners,  and  as  places  for 
the  assembling  of  their  citizens  who  were  visitors  at 
the  exhibition.  There  were  twenty-seven  of  these 
State  buildings,  and  one  which  was  erected  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Many  of  them  were  pictur- 
esque and  elegant  in  Btyle,  and  were  constantly  ad- 
mired by  all  visitors.  The  third  group  were  build- 
ings  erected  by  foreign  nations, —  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Spain,  Brazil,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Japan, 
France,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  fourth 
group  was  composed  of  restaurants  and  houses  of  en- 
tertainment, of  which  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  with 
accessories.  The  fifth  group  was  declared  to  be  com- 
posed of  miscellaneous  buildings,  among  which  were 
the  Women's  Exhibition  Building,  the  Bankers', 
Brewers',  and  Dairymen's  Buildings,  besides  various 
structures  put  up  by  persons  in  particular  business 
bazaars,  railroad  offices,  etc.  Within  the  inclosure 
were  sufficient  structures  to  make  a  large  town,  and 
some  of  them  of  greater  proportions  than  any  town 
or  city  ever  saw.  The  following  were  the  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  principal  buildings:  Industrial  Hall, 
Main  Exhibition  Building,  built  of  iron,  glass,  stone, 
and  brick,  covered  21.27  acres,  with  two  annexes ; 
shape,  a  parallelogram ;  running  from  east  to  west 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  and  from 
north  to  south  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet. 
The  east  and  west  centres  of  the  fronts  were  relieved 
by  central  projections,  galleries,  and  towers.  In  the 
centre  was  a  transept  running  from  side  to  side,  from 
which  arose  four  great  towers,  each  forty-eight  feet 
square  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  The 
building  was  commenced  May  8,  1875,  completed, 
set  up,  and  transferred  to  the  commission  Feb.  14, 
1876.  Architects,  Joseph  Pettit  and  Joseph  M.  Wil- 
son ;  builder,  Richard  J.  Dobbins ;  cost,  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Machinery  Hall  resembled  the  Main  Exhibition 
Building  in  general  details,  but  was  materially  dif- 
ferent in  many  respect*.  It  was  principally  built  of 
iron  and  glass,  and  covered  nearly  thirteen  acres ; 
shape,  a  parallelogram ;  length,  fourteen  hundred  and 
two  feet  east  and  west ;  width,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet ;  annex  in  the  centre,  two  hundred  and  eight  feet 
wide  and  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep  to  Elm  Ave- 
nue; and  some  smaller  annexes.    Architecte,  Henry 
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Pettit  and  Joseph  M.  Wilson ;  builder,  Philip  Quig- 
ley;  coat,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
dollars. 

Horticultural  Hall,  built  of  brick,  stone,  iron,  and 
glass;  style,  Moresque;  situate  at  the  head  of 
Fountain  Avenue,  on  the  north  side  of  Lansdowne 
Valley  and  northeast  of  Memorial  Hall,  intended  to 
be  fire-proof.  Length,  east  and  west,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  feet ;  width,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  feet;  height  to  top  of  lantern,  seventy-two  feet; 
covers  1.05  acres;  architect,  H.  J.  Schwarzman; 
builder,  John  Rite;  cost,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars. 

Memorial  Hall,  intended  to  be  an  art  gallery.  A 
permanent  building  of  granite,  brick,  glass,  and  iron, 
situate  immediately  north  of  the  Main  Building  and 
south  of  Lansdowne  Glen.  Building,  east  and  west, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet;  width,  north  and 
south,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  height  of  walls, 
fifty-nine  feet  The  dome  over  the  rotunda  rises  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was 
capped  by  a  colossal  bell,  upon  which  stood  an  em- 
blematic figure  of  Columbia,  cast  in  zinc.  This  figure 
was  taken  down  some  time  after  the  centennial  year, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  sinking,  and  there  were  fears 
that  it  would  break  through  the  dome.  The  plan 
consisted  of  a  centre  building,  open  arcades  east  and 
west  of  the  main  entrance,  and  closed  pavilions  at 
the  corners.  The  exterior  was  decorated  with  statu- 
ary and  many  ornaments.  Architect,  H.  J.  Schwarz- 
man;  builder,  R.  J.  Dobbins;  coat,  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Agricultural  Hall  stood  north  of  Horticultural 
Hall  and  beyond  Belmont  Valley.  Material,  wood 
and  glass;  ground-plan,  a  long  nave,  crowed  by  three 
transepts;  nave,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  feet  wide ; 
grand  central  transept,  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide;  height  of  the 
nave,  seventy-five  feet.  Areas  and  courts  were  be- 
tween the  naves  and  the  transepts,  which  were  built 
upon  to  the  height  of  one  story,  so  that  really  the 
building  was  almost  square.  There  was  a  central 
tower  and  steeple,  and  towers  at  the  end  of  each 
transept.  The  hall,  although  cheaply  put  up,  pre- 
sented an  attractive  appearance.  Space  covered, 
seven  and  oue- fourth  acres;  architect,  James  H. 
Windrim;  builder,  Philip  Quigley ;  cost,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  United  States  Government  Building,  the  largest 
of  the  second  group,  was  on  the  wesl  side  of  Belmont 
Avenue,  at  Fountain  Avenue.  Built  of  wood,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross.  Long  nave,  running  east  and  west, 
four  hundred  feet  lon^j,  one  hundred  feet  wide :  cross 
transepts,  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  one  hundred 
feet  wide  ;  height  of  building,  sixty  feet,  surmounted 
by  a  lantern.  This  building  was  occupied  by  the 
War,  Navy,  Interior,  and  Post-Office  Departments, 
with  the  Agricultural  Bureau  and  Smithsonian  Insti- 


tution. Architect,  James  H.  Windrim;  builder, 
Aaron  Doane  4  Co. ;  cost,  sixty -two  thousand  dollars. 

Women's  Pavilion,  built  by  the  Women's  Centen- 
nial Committee,  for  the  exhibition  of  women's  work 
in  art  and  manufacture.  Situate  on  the  east  side  of 
Belmont  Avenue,  opposite  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Building.  Formed  by  two  intersecting  naves, 
■  each  sixty-four  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet, 
with  a  porch  at  the  end  of  each  eight  by  thirty-two 
feet,  and  four  pavilions,  each  forty-eight  feet  square, 
in  the  corners  formed  by  the  naves.  Architect,  H.  J. 
Schwarzman ;  builders,  Jacob  G.  Peters  and  John 
D.  Burger,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  cost,  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

There  were  several  special  buildings  for  the  exhibi- 
|  tion  of  particular  industries,  which  were  erected  by 
'  persons  interested  in  their  trade  displays.  Among 
these  were  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Building,  in  which 
all  sorts  of  shoes  and  boots,  from  those  that  would  fit 
the  tiny  feet  of  the  infant  up  to  the  enormous  stogies 
worn  by  the  giant,  were  on  exhibition.  Also  leather 
of  all  kinds,  in  every  stage  of  manufacture,  and  arti- 
cles made  of  leather,  from  the  pocket-book  up  to  the 
Saratoga  trunk.  This  building  was  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  width.  Architect,  Alexander 
B.  Bary  ;  builder,  J.  H.  Coffrode  &  Co. ;  cost,  thirty- 
one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Carriage  Exhibition  Building  was  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  feet  wide,  a  single  story,  constructed  of 
wood,  sheathed  with  corrugated  iron.  It  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  carriages,  coaches,  fancy  wagons, 
pleasure  carriages,  sleighs,  omnibuses,  and  railway 
cars  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Architect,  H.  J. 
Schwarzman. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  Building  was  spe- 
cially prepared  to  receive  actinic  pictures.  It  was 
an  annex  of  the  Art  Gallery ;  style,  of  the  French 
Renaissance ;  length,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet ;  width,  one  hundred  and  seven  feet. 

The  Pomological  Building,  east  of  Agricultural 
Hall,  was  considered  an  annex  of  the  latter,  and  was 
of  the  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  two 
hundred  feet.  It  was  used  particularly  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  fruits  and  flowers,  when  they  were  in 
season. 

The  Brewers'  Building  was  an  annex  to  Agricultu- 
ral Hall,  designed  to  show  the  processes  and  business 
of  brewing.  Length,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
feet  east  and  west;  breadth,  ninety -six  feet;  two 
stories  in  height.  Builder,  James  B.  Doyle;  cost, 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  buildings  erected  by  foreign  government*  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  commissioners  were  not 
very  elaborate.   The  most  striking  was  St.  George 
House,  in  the  picturesque  style  of  the  old  English 
J  timber  houses  of  two  centuries  ago,  some  examples 
,  of  which  yet  remain  near  Chester  and  other  part*  of 
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It  waa  a  combination  of  gable*,  bay  and 
oriel  windows,  verandas,  balustrades,  balconies,  with 
a  ven*  liberal  distribution  of  chimneys,  which  might 
defy  accurate  description.  Its  oddity  rendered  it 
very  attractive. 

The  French  Government  Building  was  very  plain, 
built  of  brick,  and  not  particularly  attractive  in 
style.  It  was  used  for  displays  of  models,  plans,  and 
drawings  of  the  public  works  maintained  by  the 
French  nation. 

The  German  Government  Building  was  of  brick, 
rough-cast,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  eighty- 
two  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet  broad,  and  particu- 
larly noticeable  on  account  of  its  capacious  and 
handsome  portico. 

Brazil  had  a  pavilion  which  was  noticeable.  It 
was  octagonal  in  form,  but  so  decorated  with  porches 
and  bay-windows  that  the  ground-plan  was  not 
observable,  and  the  effect  was  pleasant. 

The  Spanish  government  prepared  an  octagonnl 
building,  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  and  in  the  details 
of  doors  and  windows  Moresque  in  style.  Spain  was 
the  only  country,  except  the  United  States,  which 
sent  regular  soldiers  to  the  exhibition.  The  building 
spoken  of  waa  first  intended  for  their  quarters.  It 
was  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Subsequently  an  annex 
building,  eighty  by  one  hundred  feet,  was  constructed, 
in  which  there  were  exhibited  Spanish  products. 
Japan  presented  for  the  occupancy  of  iu  commis- 
urious  building,  put  up  by  Japanese  work- 
i,  with  odd  tools  and  strange  manual  processes. 
It  was  entirely  of  wood,  finely  planed  and  finished, 
and  was  joined  with  as  much  neatness  as  a  fine  piece 
of  furniture.  The  wood-carvings,  birds,  flowers,  and 
other  objects  over  the  porch  of  entrance  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  skill.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  buildings  on  the  ground. 

Sweden  was  represented  architecturally  by  a  school- 
house,  and  Canada  by  a  timber  house,  made  of  planks 
and  boards  piled  upon  each  other  on  the  interior,  with 
an  outside  portico  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  with  the 
bark  on  ;  it  was  a  curious-looking  structure. 

Among  the  State  buildings  none  waa  more  showy 
and  peculiar  than  the  one  that  was  erected  by  New 
Jersey.  The  style  inclined  to  the  Norwegian  pattern 
in  architecture,  but  with  its  peaks,  gables,  lofty  tower, 
porches,  gallery,  and  pavilions,  it  was  not  to  be  as- 
signed exactly  to  the  architecture  of  any  country. 

The  Ohio  8tate  Building  was  composed  in  front  of 
stone  of  different  colors  and  qualities  produced  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Unfortunately  it  waa 
not  of  sufficient  size,  and  a  wooden  annex  was  added, 
which  detracted  from  the  general  appearance. 

Kansas  and  Colorado  united  in  the  construction  of 
a  building  in  Gothic  style,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  arms  of  which  were  each  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  they  used  the  space 
for  a  special  exhibition  of  their  products  of  agricul- 
ture and  minerals  and  manufactures. 
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Many  of  the  State  buildings  were  small,  and  not 
particularly  handsome,  their  styles  being  apparently 
modeled  from  those  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
elegant  private  houses  in  some  of  their  villagea. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  opened  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1876,  and  closed  Nov.  10,  1876.  The  total  ad- 
missions were  9,910,966  persons,  of  which  1,906,692 
were  free,  the  latter  representing  in  a  large  degree 
exhibitors,  officers,  and  employes,  who  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  enclosure  daily,  and  some  of  tbem  several 
limes  a  day. 

After  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  which 
had  been  remarkably  successful  as  an  object  of  inter- 
est and  a  means  of  instruction,  there  were  expressions 
of  regret  that  such  a  magnificent  collection  of  inter- 
esting objects  should  be  dissipated,  and  that  the  ex- 
hibition and  its  results  would  become  only  a  memory. 
It  was  believed  that  if  the  Main  Exhibition  Building 
could  be  retained  there  might  be  created  a  permanent 
exhibition,  in  the  style  of  the  Kensington  Museum, 
at  London,  which  would  be  continually  useful  as  a 
school  of  instruction,  and  of  unceasing  interest. 
Under  these  hopes  there  was  organized  an  associa- 
tion entitled  the  Permanent  International  Exhibi- 
tion Company,  the  object  of  which  was  to  continue 
the  display.  Some  of  the  depositors  in  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  left  their  goods  in  the  charge  of  the 
new  enterprise,  and  new  deposits  were  obtained.  The 
Main  Exhibition  Building  was  purchased,  and  the 
managers  entered  upon  the  experiment  The  Perma- 
nent Exhibition  was  opened  with  parade  and  cere- 
mony on  the  10th  of  May,  1877.  Misfortunes  and 
errors  of  management  followed.  After  four  years  of 
experiment,  the  early  jwrtions  of  which  were  flatter- 
ing and  seemed  to  promise  prosperity,  the  attempt 
was  relinquished.  The  stockholders  voted  four  to 
one,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1881,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient further  to  maintain  the  exhibition,  and  that 
the  directors  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  building 
and  other  property  as  soon  as  in  their  judgment  such 
action  would  be  best.  The  Bi-Centennial  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia  had  a  celebration  at  the  build- 
ing on  the  4th  of  July  succeeding,  nearly  thirty 
thousand  persons  being  present.  It  was  the  last 
public  occasion  on  which  the  building  was  put  to 
use.  The  materials  were  sold  at  auction  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1881,  for  ninety-seven  thousand  dollare. 
The  work  of  tearing  down  the  building  commenced 
shortly  afterward,  but  was  not  thoroughly  completed 
for  several  months. 

Agricultural  Hall  was  torn  down  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Machinery  Hall 
stood  longer,  but  was  finally  disposed  of  by  auction, 
and  the  material  taken  away  in  1883.  Of  all  the  grand 
buildings  which  stood  upon  the  plot  in  1876  there 
only  remained  in  1884  Memorial  Hall  and  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  St.  George's  House,  the  pavilion  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  the  Ohio  State  Building. 

In  1878  the  Park  Commissioners  reported  that  all 
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the  lands  purchased  by  them,  or  valued  for  purchase, 
were  worth  $6,105,069.  At  the  same  time  they  stated 
the  area  to  be  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  acres.  Immediately  before  or  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  there  were  erected  in  the  park  three  ele- 
vators and  observatories  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
views  of  the  landscape  scenery.  One  of  these  was 
Sawyer's  observatory  at  Belmont,  another  was  put 
up  on  the  bold  promontory  rising  above  Turtle  Rock, 
on  the  Lemon  Hill  property,  and  the  third  was  at 
George's  Hill.  Sawyer's  structure  was  taken  down 
after  standing  some  years.  The  George's  Hill  obser- 
vatory was  removed  to  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.  In  1884 
Lemon  Hill  observatory  yet  remained. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  park  to  any  considerable 
degree  by  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  was  an 
object  from  the  beginning  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Park  Commissioners,  but  they  could  scarcely  hope 
to  accomplish  it  through  the  ordinary  appropriations 
made  to  them.  The  amount  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  the  heavy  expenditures  for  the  laying 
out  of  walks  and  drives,  the  building  of  bridges,  and 
putting  the  park  in  a  condition  for  public  use  were  so 
great  that  only  the  development  and  exhibition  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  ground  could  be  attended 
to.  Knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  a  desire  to  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds  by  works  of  art  and 
beauty,  led  to  the  formation,  in  1871,  of  a  society,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  add  to  the  decorations  of  the 
park.  Several  gentlemen  met  and  organized  in  June 
of  that  year.  Subscriptions  were  opened  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1872, 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  was  incorpor- 
ated. The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  charter,  was 
"the  accumulation  of  a  fund,  by  means  of  annual 
contributions  of  small  fixed  sums  of  money,  by  the 
members  thereof,  and  by  legacies,  donations,  etc., 
which  fund,  or  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  devoted 
to  and  expended  in  adorning  Fairmount  Park,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  with  statues,  busts,  and  other 
works  of  art,  either  of  a  memorial  nature  or  other- 
wise." With  good  judgment,  it  was  determined  that 
membership  should  not  be  expensive.  The  entrance 
fee  of  one  dollar  went  to  the  expense  fund,  and  five 
dollars  per  year  annually  into  the  general  fund,  for 
the  art  purposes  of  the  society.  In  the  first  report 
made,  October,  1872,  it  was  stated  that  the  associa- 
tion had  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  members, 
and  that  the  amounts  received  for  subscriptions  and 
entrance  fees  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  At  the  meeting  of  Dec.  18,  1882,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  membership  of  all  grades  was  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Up  to  that  time  the  asso- 
ciation had  obtained  thirteen  principal  objects  of 
decoration,  statues,  fountains,  etc.,  and  held  in  the 
general  and  permanent  fund  $24,388.51,  of  which 
$9249.91  were  in  trust  for  the  memorial  statue  of 
Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  and  $13,090.89  for  memorial 
monument  of  President  James  A.  Garfield. 


OBJECTS  OF  HISTOBIC  INTEREST  AND  WOKK8  OF  ABT  AND 
DKOOBATION  IN  FAIRMOUNT  PARK  JULY  4,  1SS3. 

Historic  Houses  and  Mansions— The  cottage  of 
William  Penn  (sometimes  called  the  Letitia  House), 
built  in  Letitia  Court,  below  Market  8treet,  and  be- 
tween Front  and  Second,  about  the  year  1688,  being 
the  first  brick  house  in  Philadelphia.  Removed  to 
Fairmount  Park  on  the  knoll  southwest  of  Lans- 
downe  drive,  nearGirard  Avenue,  in  1883,  and  rebuilt 
by  citizens. 

Wooden  cottage  and  building  occupied  by  Gen.  U. 
S.  Grant  as  his  headquarters  at  City  Point  during  the 
campaign  in  Virginia  of  1864-65.  Presented  by  citi- 
zens in  1865,  and  removed  to  the  East  Park,  southwest 
Sedgeley  guard-house. 

Lemon  Hill  Mansion,  northwest  of  Fairmount 
Water- Works,  built  by  Henry  Pratt  after  1800, 
changed  in  the  interior  decoration,  and  added  to  by 
Park  Commissioners. 

Sedgeley  guard-house  was  once  the  stable  and  offices 
of  the  Sedgeley  Mansion,  which  stood  east  of  it.  It 
was  originally  the  northern  portion  of  the  Hills  estate 
belonging  to  Robert  Morris,  and  was  separated  from 
the  latter  in  the  sheriff's  sale  25th  of  March,  1799, 
and  was  bought  by  William  Crammond,  who  built  a 
country-house  in  the  Gothic  style  there  after  the  plan 
of  Latrobc  the  elder  about  the  year  1800.  Sedgeley 
became  the  property  of  Samuel  Mifflin,  merchant,  in 
1806,  and  of  James  Cowles  Fisher,  merchant,  in  1812. 

The  Cliffs,  a  small  house  northwest  of  the  drive,  on 
part  of  Mifflin's  Lane,  formerly  in  the  East  Park.  It 
is  near  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Fountain  Green,  the  seat  next  beyond  the  Cliffs, 
originally  belonged  to  Samuel  Mifflin.  The  grounds 
run  over  to  what  was  called  Mifflin's  Lane.  Mr. 
Mifflin  died  in  1781,  and  Samuel  Meeker  became  the 
owner  and  lived  there  many  years  during  the  present 
century;  Casper  W.  Morris  succeeded  him.  After 
the  old  mansions  on  the  Schuylkill  were  deserted 
Fountain  Green  was  known  as  "  Engel  A  Wolf's 
farm,"  and  was  occupied  near  the  railroad  by  that 
firm  for  brewing  purposes.  The  old  Mifflin-Meeker 
Mansion  was  used  as  a  restaurant  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  picnic-parties  and  social  gatherings. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  East  Park,  near  the  bridge 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  formerly  called 
the  Columbia  Bridge,  and  nearly  opposite  the  former 
site  of  Lansdowne,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Schuylkill, 
was  built  by  Capt.  John  McPherson,  about  1762 ; 
bought  by  Benedict  Arnold  as  a  marriage-gift  for  his 
wife,  Peggy  Shippen,  in  the  spring  of  1779  ;  escheated 
after  his  treason  ;  confiscated  in  1781  ;  bought  by  Col. 
Richard  Hampton  during  Arnold's  life ;  purchased 
by  Blair  McClenachan  in  1783;  sold  in  1784  to  Chief 
Justice  Edward  Shippen,  the  father  of  Margaret,  wife 
of  Benedict  Arnold ;  sold  by  him  in  1792  to  Gen. 
Jonathan  Williams,  member  of  Congress,  the  first 
superintendent  of  West  Point  Military  Academy  ; 
held  by  him  and  his  family,  the  last  owner  in  that 
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line  being  his  son,  Henry  J.  William*,  an  eminent 
lawyer.    It  was  for  some  yean*  a  place  of  resort  chiefly 
by  Germans,  and  called  Washington  Retreat.  In  1868  | 
it  was  bought  by  the  Park   Commission.  Among 
the  tenants  of  this  mansion  might  have  been  Maj.- 
Gcn.  Baron  Frederick  William  Augustus  Von  Steu- 
ben, who  was  given  lease  of  the  premises  Oct.  25, 
1780,  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  but  in  re-  1 
ganl  to  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  j 
occupied  It.    The  Marquis  Casa  d'Yrujo,  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Spain,  who  married  a  daughter  of  ) 
Governor  Thomas  McKean,  lived  here  in  1802. 

West  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  Rockland.  The  estate 
belonged  from  1756  to  1765  to  John  Lawrence,  and 
afterward  to  Capt.  John  McPherson.  The  mansion 
w«s  built  by  George  Thomson,  merchant,  about  1810. 
He  sold  it  in  1816  to  Isaac  C.  Jones,  who,  with  his 
family,  occupied  it,  until  the  estate  wa*  taken  for  park 
pur|>ose*. 

Belleville,  north  of  Rockland,  a  small  house,  was 
occupied  by  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  who  was  a  brother-in-  1 
law  of  Edward  Shippen  Burd. 

Next  to  Belleville  is  Ormiston.  The  property  be- 
longed to  Joseph  Galloway  before  the  Revolution.  I 
It  was  forfeited  to  the  State  in  consequence  of  his  | 
treason,  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  sold  to  Gen.  Joseph  Reed,  once 
president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  He 
sold  it  to  Edward  Burd,  son-in-law  of  Chief  Justice 
Shippen,  who  named  it  Ormiston,  after  the  estate  of 
bis  father  in  Scotland.  Edward  Shippen  Burd,  his 
son,  occupied  this  property  for  many  years. 

Next  to  Ormiston  was  Laurel  Hill,  which  was  occu- 
pied for  many  years  by  Samuel  Shoemaker,  and  after- 
ward, from  1828  to  1886,  by  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick. 
After  the  name  of  the  Laurels,  the  seat  formerly  of 
Joseph  Sims,  farther  up  and  near  the  Falls  of  Schuyl- 
kill, was  changed  to  Laurel  Hill,  the  old  Laurel  Hill 
(Shoemaker's  place)  was  known  as  Edgeley. 

Woodside,  lately  occupied  by  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, is  an  old  house  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  built  by  William  Coleman,  the  friend  of  Frank- 
lin, who  was  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  1769.  It  was  afterward 
the  residence  of  David  Franks,  who,  unfortunately, 
during  the  Revolution  was  not  on  the  right  side. 

William  Lewis,  lawyer,  lived  for  some  years  at  Sum  - 
merville,  which  was  the  property  immediately  south 
of  the  present  Laurel  Hill.  It  was  afterward  occupied 
by  Judge  Hemphill,  and  after  it  was  abandoned  as  a 
place  of  summer  residence  it  was  called  Strawberry 
Mansion.  It  was  from  1835  for  some  years  a  favorite 
place  for  picnics,  and  when  the  park  was  opened  it 
was  established  as  a  restaurant. 

The  Park  River  road,  which  runs  below  Laurel  Hill  1 
Cemetery,  passes  over  the  property  once  occupied  by 
three  famous  country-seats.   They  were  Harleigh, 
William  Rawle's  place,  now  South  Laurel  Hill ;  Fairy  j 
Hill,  George  Pepper's  place,  Central  Laurel  Hill ;  and  I 


The  Laurels,  Joseph  Sims'  seat,  the  name  of  which 
was  afterward  changed  to  Laurel  Hill,  which  now 
constitutes  North  Laurel  Hill. 

In  the  West  Park  the  following  old  country-houses 
are  still  existing:  Solitude,  in  the  West  Park,  south 
of  Girard  Avenue,  was  the  villa  of  John  Penn,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Penn  and  of  Lady  Julianna  Farmer, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret.  Penn  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  look  after  his  family  interests  in  1784,  and 
bought  ground  opposite  The  Hills,  fifteen  acres,  for  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  Here  he  built  the  little 
two-story  box,  still  standing,  and  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  house  was 
finished  in  1785. 

Sweet  Briar,  northwest  of  the  Lansdowne  entrance, 
near  the  Girard  Avenue  bridge,  was  built  by  Samuel 
Breck  about  1798.  He  occupied  this  mansion  for 
many  years. 

Belmont,  the  property  north  of  Lansdowne,  was 
purchased  by  William  Peters,  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Peters,  from  the  widow  of  Daniel  Jones,  by 
deed  of  July  4,  1742.  The  tract  contained  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  Mr.  Peters  erected  a  small 
stone  house,  with  a  bay  at  the  southern  end,  in  a  fine 
situation,  with  a  grand  view  of  the  Schuylkill.  It 
was  probably  finished  in  1743.  Mr.  Peters  called  the 
place  Belmont,  and  resided  there  until  about  the  Rev- 
olution, when  the  use  of  the  property  was  assigned  to 
his- son  Richard,  afterward  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  It  is  not  known  when  the  large  man- 
sion on  the  north  of  the  original  Peters  house  was 
built.  It  might  have  been  by  William  Peters  before 
the  Revolution,  or  by  his  son  afterward.  As  long  as 
Judge  Peters  resided  there  the  house  was  the  resort 
of  the  most  eminent  men,  famous  in  American  history 
and  politics,  and  of  distinguished  foreigners.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  place  was  somewhat  injured  in 
1832  and  afterward  by  the  laying  out  of  the  State 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  The  tracks 
were  brought  across  the  Schuylkill  on  the  Columbia 
Railroad  bridge,  and  up  the  hill  by  an  inclined  plane, 
the  bed  of  which  comes  out  about  two  hundred  feet 
distant  from  the  Belmont  mansion,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  bridle-road.  There  was  machinery  to  operate 
the  cable  on  the  plane,  work-shops,  and  depots  almost 
next  door  to  Belmont  mansion,  so  that,  with  the  travel 
connected  with  the  railroad,  it  could  not  have  been 
for  some  years  a  favorite  place  of  residence.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  chartered,  and  the 
route  was  laid  out  to  the  Market  Street  bridge,  the 
inclined  plane  was  abandoned,  and  Belmont  returned 
to  a  quietude  greater  even  than  was  usual  to  the 
mansion  and  grounds  before  railroads  had  invaded 
them.  Judge  Peters  was  dead,  and  the  house,  so  long 
the  genial  rendezvous  of  bright  and  fashionable  peo- 
ple, was  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  wandering  visitor. 
The  Park  Commissioners  bought  this  property  in  1867, 
and  established  it  as  a  restaurant.  The  popularity  of 
the  place  was  such  that  it  was  soon  found  that  there 
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was  not  room  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  com- 
pany, especially  for  banquets  and  occasions  of  cere- 
mony ;  a  pavilion  was  erected  west  of  the  mansion- 
house.  In  1876  there  was  another  alteration,  during 
which  the  old  Peters  building  of  1743-44  was  demol- 
ished, and  a  two-story  addition,  fronting  south,  was 
erected  for  the  purposes  of  a  restaurant,  being  fur- 
nished with  dining-  and  supper-rooms. 

Mount  Prospect  was  the  seat  of  the  Johnsons  as 
early  as  1806.  It  was  subsequently  sold  to  Jacob  S. 
Wain,  who  changed  the  name  to  Ridgeland,  and  lived 
there  many  years.1 


SUPPOSED  "TOM  MooUK's  COTTAGK." 


Fnrther  up,  south  of  the  Fort  road,  was  Prospect 
Lodge.    Mont|iclier,  built  by  George  Plumsted  about 


i  There  la  nn  the  wnl  aide  of  the  Schuylkill,  above  lh«  Reading  Co- 
Itimhia  Railroad  bridge  In  front  of  Ridgeland, a  small  oue-etory  houae, 
which  haa  been  called  "Tom  Moore'e  Cottage."  Tlie  alorj  i.  thai  it 
waa  occupied  by  Thnman  Muore,  the  poet,  at  the  time  when  be  waa  In 
Philadelphia,  In  There  la  no  good  foundation  for  the  legend.  The 

Journal  of  Mr.  Moore  thorn  that  the  whole  time  which  he  epent  In 
Philadelphia  during  hie  Halt  to  America  waa  tan  or  eleven  day*.  He 
waa  received  In  the  beet  society, flattered, dined,  and  hit  company  mm-h 
aought  by  literary  people.  He  had  no  time  to  become  a  tenant  of  title 
insignificant  houae  If  he  had  deal  red  to.  Thar*  la  no  plaualble  founda- 
tion, In  fact,  for  the  Turn  Moore'a  story  aa  connected  with  tlila  little 
houae.  Edward  Wain,  who  waa  a  boy  at  Ridgeland  in  lflln  and  for 
many  yeara  afterward,  wrote  to  Rueaell  Thayer,  eiiperiiitendenl  of  Fair- 
mount  Park  In  1.1X3,  that  ha  had  never  heard  of  the  place  being  called 
T.jui  Moore'a  Cottage  while  he  reeldi-d  there.  The  houae  in  hia  early 
days  waa  known  in  the  neighborhood  aa  "  Aunt  Cortielia'e,"  and  thia 
waa  the  name  of  an  old  colored  woman  who  lived  there  ami  made 
bar  livelihood  aa  a  waaherwomau,  to  w  hlch  ahe  added  occaalonully  a  few 
pennies  by  the  aale  of  glnger-cakee  and  aprure-beer. 


1802,  was  afterward  occupied  by  Benjamin  Johnson. 
It  waa  north  of  Prospect  Lodge,  immediately  opposite 
the  Laurels,  Sims'  place,  afterwards  called  Laurel 
Hill.  The  Park  Commissioners  gave  to  the  place  the 
name  Chamounix.  In  the  area  of  the  East  Park,  be- 
sides these  buildings  yet  standing,  there  have  been 
others  of  historic  importance. 

The  Hills  waa  the  name  of  Robert  Morris'  estate, 
which  included  the  whole  of  Lemon  Hill  and  Sedge- 
ley.  The  Hills  House  waa  built  by  Mr.  Morris  after 
1770,  when  he  made  the  first  purchase  of  the  ground 
there.    It  was  probably  finished  in  1771-72.  The 

house  was  torn  down  by 
Henry  Pratt  after  he  bought 
the  estate. 

North  of  Lemon  Hill,  be- 
fore Sedgeley  was  reached, 
was  Mount  8idney,  which 
was  occupied  by  Thomas 
Pasamore,  and  some  time 
after  the  year  1800  by  Peter 
De  Barbier  Du  Plessis  and 
by  Maj.-Gen.  John  Barker. 

The  early  country-seats  in 
West  Park  not  now  existing 
were  as  follows :  On  the  west 
side  of  the  river  Schuylkill, 
immediately  north  of  Haver- 
ford  Street,  was  Spring  Hill, 
the  property  of  Ellis  Yar. 
nail.  It  was  in  a  due  line 
west  of  Turtle  Rock  and 
Lemon  Hill.  The  West 
Philadelphia  Water-Works 
were  built  on  a  portion  of 
this  property. 

Eaglesfield  or  EgglAficld, 
on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  a  little  above  the 
entrance  to  Oirard  Avenue 
bridge  and  south  of  Sweet 
Briar,  was  built  about  1798  for  James  Greenleaf,  after 
designs  by  George  I.  Parkins.  It  was  in  after-years 
the  property  of  Robert  E.  Griffith. 

Lansdowne  Mansion  stood  about  where  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall  is  now  erected.  The  first  purchase  of 
ground  there  was  made  by  Governor  and  Proprietary 
John  Penn  in  1773,  and  comprised,  when  all  outlying 
parcels  were  added,  ibOBt  two  hundred  acres.  Lans- 
tlowne  House  was  built  of  stone  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
probably  finished  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  It 
is  marked  distinctly  on  Faden's  map  of  1777.  He 
lived  there  until  about  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  9, 
1795.  The  estate  was  devised  absolutely  to  his  wife, 
Ann,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Allen.  She  sold  it  in 
1795  to  James  Greenleaf.  The  sheriff  of  Philadel- 
phia seized  it  in  1797  as  property  of  Greenleaf.  who 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  sold  it  to  William 
Bingham.    He  kept  the  mansion  in  grand  style  until 
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after  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1801.  At  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bingham,  three  years  afterward,  the  property  was 
rested  in  his  family,  two  of  his  sons-in-law  being  Bar- 
ings. The  Barings  held  the  property  until  the  ground 
was  bought  by  gentlemen  through  whose  interests  it 
was  secure*  1  for  Fairmount  Park.  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
ex-king  of  Spain,  Count  De  Survilliers,  lived  in  the 


downe,  and  once  occupied  by  Mr.  Baring,  who  had 
married  Miss  Bingham. 

A  great  attraction  of  these  grounds  is  the  Zoo- 
logical Garden.  The  Zoological  Society  was  incor- 
porated in  1859  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
site  assigned  to  it  in  Fairmount  Park  under  the 
act  of  incorporation.   The  place  provided  was  north 


zoological  garden. 


Lansdnwne  Mansion  1816-17.  The  house  was  en- 
tirely bumed  out  on  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  but  the 
walls  were  standing  in  good  condition.  The  mansion 
might  have  been  rebuilt  if  the  Park  Commissioners 
had  so  elected.  But  they  did  not  appear  to  know  the 
historic  character  of  the  ruins,  and  the  easiest  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  was  to  prostrate  them  entirely.  The 
Hut  was  a  small  house  on  the  River  road  near  Lans- 


of  the  Spring  Garden  (Schuylkill)  Water- Works,  on 
the  hill  extending  over  to  the  Reading  Railroad,  and 
eastward  to  the  river  drive.  The  opening  of  the  Con- 
necting Railroad  on  the  south  side  of  the  lot  placed 
the  grounds  in  a  wedge  between  two  railroads,  with 
the  river  on  the  other  side,  and  with  no  easy  means 
of  access  except  by  crossing  the  railroads  at  that 
time.    For  this  reason  it  may  be  supposed  the  mem- 
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bens  of  the  society  were  deterred  from  attempting  to 
establish  the  gardens  and  procure  a  collection  of 
beasts  and  birds,  etc.  In  June,  1873,  the  commis- 
sioners of  Fair  mount  Park  assigned  to  the  use  of  the 
society  the  Solitude  portion  of  its  grounds  south  of 
Oirard  Avenue  and  between  the  River  road  and  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecting  Railroads.  The  society 
entered  upon  the  pro]>erty,  constructed  large  and  at- 
tractive buildings  for  the  exhibition  of  various  kinds 
of  animals,  and  the  grounds  were  opened  July  1, 
1874.  The  inclosure  embraces  Solitude  and  a  por- 
tion of  Spring  Hill,  the  Yarnall  estate. 

The  house  in  which  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astron- 
omer, was  born,  stands  near  the  junction  of  Paper- 
Mill  Run  with  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  and  is  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  site  of  the  Log  Cabin. 

The  Monastery  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Wissahickon.  This  building  succeeded  one  which 
was  erected  by  Alexander  Mack,  John  Reissnian,  and 
Henry  Hoecker,  Duukers,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
church  at  Bebberstown,  commonly  called  Beggars- 
town,  established  in  the  northern  part  of  German- 
town  in  1782.  The  establishment  was  modeled  upon 
the  monastery  of  the  Dunkers,  or  8eventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, at  Ephrata,  which  had  been  founded  in  1732-83 
by  Conrad  Beissel.  The  Wissahickon  house  was  in- 
habited for  about  a  year  by  Alexander  Mack,  Henry 
Hoecker,  John  Reissnian,  and  another  brother,  who, 
in  the  "Chronicon  Ephratense,"  published  in  1786, 
records  these  facts,  but  does  not  give  his  own  name. 
It  ceased  to  be  used  by  the  brethren  almost  entirely 
in  March,  1789.  Thirteen  years  afterward  Joseph 
Gorgas  bought  ground  on  the  Wissahickon,  where  he 
erected  a  three-story  stone  house,  which  is  now  called 
the  Monaster,-.  He  lived  there  until  1761.  It  is  a 
matter  of  tradition,  but  by  no  means  of  proof,  that 
Gorgas  and  others  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  re- 
sided at  this  house  for  purposes  of  seclusion  and  re- 
ligious meditation.  Legend  says  that  the  attire  of 
the  monks  was  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Capuchins, 
or  White  Friars,— a  short  trousers  and  vest,  with  a 
long  white  gown  and  cowl  of  woolen  webbing  in 
winter  and  of  linen  in  summer.  The  same  traditions 
say  that  there  was  a  place  near  the  Monastery,  below 
the  county  bridge,  where  the  monks  administered  the 
rite  of  baptism.  Gorgas  sold  the  house  and  lot  to 
Edward  Milner  in  1761,  and  although  since  called 
the  Monastery,  it  has  not  been  used  for  monkish 
purposes. 

Works  of  Art  and  Decorations  in  Fairmount 
Park. — The  Nymph  and  the  Swan,  called  also  Leda 
and  the  Swan,  wooden  statue,  with  fountain  cut  by 
William  Rush,  sculptor,  and  originally  erected  in  the 
Centre  Square  in  front  of  the  reservoir;  removed  to 
Fairmount  and  placed  on  the  rocks  of  the  forebay 
after  the  Centre  Square  reservoir- house  was  abandoned 
by  the  Water  Department,  about  1828. 

The  same  figures  in  bronze  were  moulded  from  the 
wooden  statue,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  large 


fountain  near  Callowhill  Street.  The  casting  was 
made  and  placed  in  position  while  Frederick  Graff, 
the  second,  was  chief  engineer  of  the  water-works. 

Figure  of  a  boy  riding  a  dolphin,  an  ornamental 
jet  cTeau  at  fountain  north  side  of  park  entrance,  at 
Green  and  Twenty-fifth  Streets.  These  figures  were 
originally  placed  in  the  fountain  near  the  Callowhill 
Street  entrance,  but  were  removed  when  the  bronze 
statue  fountain  of  Leda  and  the  Swan  was  placed 
there. 

Diana,  a  marble  statue,  placed  over  the  drinking 
fountain  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  forebay  by  the 
watering  committee  about  1830-31. 

Reclining  figures,  "  The  Schuylkill  in  an  improved 
stute,"  male;  and  " the  Schuylkill  in  chains,"  female, 
in  wood,  over  the  entrances  to  the  wheel-houses,  by 
William  Rush,  sculptor. 

Justice  and  Wisdom,  mask,  full-length  statues  in 
wood,  by  Rush  ;  carved  for  the  decoration  of  triumphal 
arch  in  front  of  the  State-House  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reception  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  in  1824;  transferred 
to  the  Assembly  room,  which  replaced  the  old  engine 
room  of  the  water-works  some  years  afterward. 

Memorial  bust  of  Frederick  Graff,  first  engineer  of 
the  works,  and  canopy ;  erected  in  the  garden  south  of 
the  forebay  by  City  Councils  about  1847-48. 

Tbe  first  fountain,  so  called,  stands  upon  the  side 
of  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wissahickon,  half 
a  mile  below  the  Indian  Rock  Hotel.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  is  the  first  drinking  fountain  erected  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  outside  of  the  Fairmount 
Water- Works.  A  clear,  cold,  mountain  spring  is  car- 
ried by  a  spout,  covered  with  a  lion's  head,  from  a 
niche  in  a  granite  front,  with  pilasters  and  pediment 
into  a  marble  basin.  The  construction  bears  the  date 
1854,  and  it  was  the  gift  of  John  Cook,  a  gentleman 
residing  near  the  Wissahickon.  Upon  a  slab  above 
the  niche  are  cut  the  words  "Pro  bono  publico;" 
beneath  the  basin  these,  "  Eslo  perpetua." 

Tedyuscung  is  fancifully  said  to  be  represented  by 
the  wooden  figure  of  an  Indian,  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  precipice  called  Indian  Rock,  sit- 
uate on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wissahickon,  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  Indian  Rock  Hotel. 

William  Penn,  statue  of  Indiana  marble,  made  by 
Ezekiel,  sculptor  of  the  group  "  Religious  Liberty;" 
placed  on  "Mom  Rinkle's  Rock,"  Wissahickon;  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  John  Welsh,  park  commissioner. 

Monument  statue  in  bronze  to  the  memory  of  Al- 
exander von  Humboldt,  presented  by  the  German  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  and  citizens ;  situate  on  the  knoll 
overlooking  the  bridge  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Girard  Avenue  and  the  upper  drive  from  Lemon  Hill ; 
corner-stone  laid  Sept.  13,  1869;  dedicated  in  1871. 

Fountain,  marble,  copy  of  the  fountain  in  the  Villa 
Borghesi ;  presented  by  Robert  H.  Grate  in  1871 ; 
placed  in  the  Park  Art  Gallery,  and  now  at  Memorial 
Hall. 

Pegasus  led  by  Calliope,  and  Pegasus  and  Clio,  two 
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groups  in  bronze,  heroic 
size ;  purchased  by  Robert 
H.  Gratz  ami  others,  and 
presented  to  the  park  in 
1872;  originally  set  up 
near  the  park  offices  north 
of  the  Reading  Railroad 
bridge,  near  Belmont;  in 
1876  removed  and  set 
upon  pedestals  at  the 
approaches  to  Memorial 
Hall.  Thene  statues  were 
formerly  part  of  the  decor- 
ations of  the  Grand  Acad- 
emy of  Vienna. 

Iron  fountain  and  can- 
opy at  mineral  spring, 
Lemon  Hill ;  placed  in 
position  in  1871. 

Marble  drinking  foun- 
tain on  the  walk  leading 
northward  from  the  Lin- 
coln Monument,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Lemon 
Hill. 

Fountain  jti*  tTeau  and 
fish-pond,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Lemon  Hill,  in 
front  of  the  ascent  to  the 
terraces  nearly  opposite 
Brown  Street,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  Lemon  Hill 
Mansion. 

Iron  drinking-fountain, 
main  pedestrian  walk, 
north  of  fountain  and 
fish-pond,  East  Purk. 

Iron  drinking-fountain 
at  Sedgeley,  placed  in 
1871. 

Iron  drinking-fountain, 
Elm  Tree,  near  the  Hum- 
bolt  Monument;  placed 
in  1871 ;  cast  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

"  Night,"  bronze  statue, 
presented  to  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Association  by 
Edwin  N.  Benson  ;  set  up 
at  George's  Hill,  1872. 

Group  in  bronze,  two 
Hudson  Bay  gray  wolves 
quarreling  over  the  car- 
cass of  a  deer;  by  Edwin 
Kemeys ;  cast  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  presented  by  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Asso- 
ciation ;  Bet  up  in  1872 
at  Ferndale  Pool,  West 
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Park  ;  in  187G  removed  to  the  east  Bide  of  the  Lans- 
downe  drive,  Weal  Park,  north  of  connecting  railroad 
bridge.1 

Marble  Statue,  "  II  Penscroso,"  by  Mosier;  pre-  1 
Rented  by  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  in  1874; 
placed  in  the  Temporary  Art  Gallery  at  Horticultural 
Hall. 

"  The  Ambuscade,"  oil  painting;  figures  by  Baronet 
Wappeni. 

"Landscape,"  by  Koekkock;  presented  by  N.  A. 
Jennings  to  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  in  1874; 
placed  in  Temporary  Art  Gallery. 

"Chalk  and  his  friend*,"  oil  painting  of  dogs,  by 
Newbold  H.  Trotter ;  presented  by  artist  to  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association  in  1874;  placed  in  Tem- 
porary Art  Gallery. 

Bronze  group,  "The  Dying  Lioness,"  by  Professor 
Wilhelm  Wolf,  of  Berlin  ;  cast  by  Mtiller,  in  Munich, 
Germany;  syenite  pedestal  furnished  by  Muller;  pre- 
sented by  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  1876 ;  cost, 
$4424.72;  exhibited  near  Memorial  Hall  during  Cen- 
tennial Exposition ;  set  up  afterward  in  the  Girard 
Avenue  concourse,  in  the  north  front  of  Zoological 
Gardens. 

Grand  Fountain,  platforms,  and  sub- fountains,  : 
marble ;  erected  by  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Socie-  , 
ties  of  Philadelphia,  1876;  central  statue,  "Moses," 
secondary  statues,  Bishop  John  Carroll,  of  Baltimore ; 
Commodore  John  Barry,  of  the  Revolutionary  navy; 
Father  Theobald  Mathew,  Irish  A|K)stle  of  Temper- 
Mice;  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton;  figures  of 
colossal  size ;  erected  in  1876.' 

Christopher  Columbus,  statue,  marble,  heroic  size, 
erected  in  1875  by  the  Columbus  Monument  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia.1 

Statue,  in  bronze,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wither- 
spoon,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress;  modeled 
by  J.  A.  Bailly,  of  Philadelphia ;  east  by  Robert  Wood 
A  Co. ;  presented  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  erected  northeast  of  Memorial  Hall.1 

"  Religious  Liberty,"  statue  group,  in  marble,  artist 
Ezekiel ;  presented  by  the  Hebrew  Society  B'nai  ' 
B'rith ;  originally  set  up  in  1876  at  the  head  of  the 
Sunken  Garden  extending  from  Horticultural  Hall 
to  the  Belmont  road  ;  afterward  removed  to  the  circle 
east  side  of  Horticultural  Hall.1 

Pompeian  Museum,  in  the  old  Art  Gallery  in  the  | 
park,  near  the  Green  Street  entrance ;  representations 
by  Signor  Giacomo  Luzzati,  of  Naples,  showing  the 
remains  of  the  fora,  temples,  theatres,  houses,  and 
streets  of  Pompeii  as  they  now  appear,  including 
thirteen  views,  ten  restorations  of  noted  edifices,  ! 
and  ten  scenes  illustrative  of  Pompeian  life  and 
manners,  including  festivals,  sacrifices,  law  trials, 
gladiatorial  combats,  funerals,  etc. ;  purchased  by 
John  Welsh,  park  commissioner,  and  presented  to 
the  park  in  1878. 


I  Bee  •'  MoDiimonU,"  etc,  P- 1872  <i  «y. 


Two  spray  fountains,  after  those  in  the  Champs 
Elysee ;  cast  in  Paris,  at  the  foundry  of  Val  D'Oane ; 
southeast  corner  of  plot  of  ground  near  Lincoln 
monument. 

Three  of  the  same  fountains  in  a  trefoil -cluster, 
northeast  of  the  Lincoln  monument;  presented  by 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  1877. 

Colossal  statue  of  Diana  Borghesi,  terra-cotta;  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  by  H.  Doulton 
A  Co.,  of  London  ;  presented  to  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Association,  1876;  now  placed  in  Horticultural 
Hall. 

Tam  O'Shanter,  Sutor  Johnny,  the  landlord,  and 
landlady,  four  figures  in  red  sandstone,  cut  by  the 
Scotch  artist,  James  Thorn,  before  the  year  1837 ; 
transferred  to  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  and 
set  up  under  a  rustic  shelter  on  the  River  drive,  south- 
east of  Turtle  Rock,  in  1877. 

Drinking  fountain,  granite,  presented  to  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Association  by  Mrs.  R.  D.  Wood;  set  up  in 
1878  on  the  Wissahickon. 

Trophy  of  buff,  terra  cotta  and  faience,  with  orna- 
ments; presented  by  H.  Doulton  A  Co.,  of  London, 
to  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  ;  set  up  in  Memo- 
rial Hall. 

Horse-trough,  of  Italian  marble,  presented  by  Clar- 
ence S.  Kates  to  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
and  set  up,  in  1879,  en  the  Wissahickon  drive,  near 
the  Old  Log  Cabin. 

Grand  fountain,  twenty-five  feet  high,  bronze,  with 
full-size  life  figure?* ;  purchased  in  France  by  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association  ;  cost,  $8650.11 ;  and  set 
up  in  East  Park,  near  the  Dauphin  Street  entrance,  in 
1880. 

Fountain,  bronze;  set  up  under  will  of  A.  F.  Ott 
Montrose  in  West  Park. 

Bronze  statue  of  Morton  McMichael,  the  president 
of  the  Park  Commission  ;  presented  by  citizens  ;  set 
up  on  the  east  side  of  drive  from  Lemon  Hill  to 
Girard  Avenue  bridge  ;  set  up  in  1882.1 

The  boat  clubs  on  the  Schuylkill  are  supplied  with 
a  considerable  number  of  barges,  shells,  sculls,  and 
other  craft.  In  fine  weather,  especially  in  the  after- 
noons, the  boats  can  be  seen  anywhere  between  Fair- 
mount  and  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  rowers  give  animation  to  the  scene.  The  earliest 
rowing  club*  that  came  upon  the  river  were  the  Blue 
Devil  and  Imp  Barge  Clubs,  which  were  organized 
about  1833.  The  Imp  had  a  long  black  boat,  with  a 
broad  red  stripe.  The  rowers  were  dressed  in  dark 
trowsers,  with  a  red  shirt  and  cap.  The  "  Blue  Devil" 
was  a  black  boat,  with  a  broad  gold  stripe.  The  crew 
was  dressed  in  dark  trowsers,  sky-blue  shirt  and  cap, 
faced  with  white.  These  clubs  were  soon  joined  by 
others,  so  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  ihere  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats  on  the  river  to  justify  an 
attempt  to  get  up  a  regatta.  This  took  place  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1835.  The  second-class  boats  were 
four  oars,-the  "Ariel,"  the  "Nymph,"  the  '  Dol- 
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phin,"  and  the  "  Neptune."  They  rowed  the  first  race 
for  a  silver  cup,  which  was  wou  by  the  "Ariel."  The 
first-class  boats  were  seven, — "Imp,"  "Blue  Devil," 
"Cleopatra,"  "Falcon,"  "Sylph,"  "  Metamora,"  and 
"Aurora."  These  were  eight-oared  boats.  The  distance 
which  was  rowed  is  not  given  in  the  very  full  report 
of  the  first  regatta,  which  was  published  at  the  time. 
The  "Cleopatra"  won  the  race  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  "  Blue  Devil"  was  fourth,  and  the  "  Imp"  was 
seventh  and  last.  These  two  had  previously  had  a  ' 
race  on  their  own  account,  in  order  to  prove  which  j 
was  be«t,  ou  the  14th  of  September,  which  may  be  I 
memorable  as  the  first  boat-race  on  the  Schuylkill. 
Their  course  was  straight  to  a  point  opposite  Belmont, 
and  was  computed  to  be  from  Fairmount  nearly  three 
miles.  The  race  was  won  by  the  "Imp"  in  eleven 
minutes.  After  1835  there  were  various  clubs  which 
came  upon  the  river,  which  flourished  and  which 
faded.  The  boat-houses  were  at  the  beginning  simple, 
plain  buildings,  of  brick,  along  the  shore  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  Landing  Avenue,  and  above  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  Lemon  Hill.  After  the  latter  was  purchased  by 
the  city  the  boat-houses  were  extended  along  the 
bank.  The  Park  Commissioners  wisely  considered 
that  these  clubs  should  be  encouraged.  Long  ex- 
perience upon  the  Schuylkill  showed  that  their  mem-  ! 
bers  were  bright,  active,  young  men,  whose  conduct 
had  alwaya  been  decorous  and  unobjectionable.  Per- 
mission was  given  to  them  to  erect  larger  and  better 
houses  than  they  had  yet  possessed,  and  conveniences 
were  granted.  The  only  thing  required  was  that  the 
buildings  should  be  architecturally  neat  and  attrac- 
tive, and  under  that  arrangement  some  handsome 
structures  have  been  erected  by  the  clubs,  which  add 
to  the  attraction  of  the  park  and  the  neighborhood. 
The  following  are  the  boat-houses,  in  1888, extending 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  from  Fairmount 
up  to  Turtle  Rock  : 

The  Public  Boat-House  is  a  large  building  erected 
by  the  Park  Commissioners  in  1881,  as  a  place  where  ' 
boats  could  be  kept  on  hire.    It  is  not  a  club-house, 
but  is  managed  by  a  person  to  whom  the  lease  is  given 
by  the  commissioners. 

The  first  boat-house  going  west  is  occupied  by  the 
Fairmount  Rowing  Association,  a  comparatively  new 
club  of  1883,  and  the  Quaker  City  Barge  Club,  organ- 
ized Oct.  20,  1868.  The  house  is  of  stone,  fifty-six 
feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  divided  into  two  1 
compartments,  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  ! 
each  club.    It  was  built  in  1860. 

The  second  house  is  of  stone,  fifty  by  forty  feet,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  mansard  roof,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  which  was  organized 
June  4,  1861,  as  the  Atlantic  Barge  Club,  and  after- 
ward changed  its  name,  and  the  Crescent  Boat  Club, 
instituted  Sept.  1,  1867. 

Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  the  third  house,  brown  stone, 
Gothic,  two  stories  in  height,  is  in  possession  of  the  i 
Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  organized  July  4,  1853. 


The  fourth  house  is  occupied  by  the  University 
Barge  Club,  organized  by  classmen  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  April  25,  1854,  and  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Barge  Club,  instituted  Dec.  8,  1862.  Dimensions, 
forty-two  by  fifty-seven  feet ;  material,  West  Chester 
green  stone.    The  house  has  a  mansard  roof. 

The  fifth  building  is  occupied  by  the  Malta  Boat 
Club,  organized  February,  1860,  and  the  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  organized  Feb.  22,  1865.  It  is  of  stone  and 
ornamental. 

The  sixth  boat-house  is  in  tenancy  of  the  College 
Boat  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club. 

The  Undine  Barge  Club,  organized  May  9,  1856, 
occupied  the  seventh,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
costly  boat-house  in  the  Park.  It  was  finished  in 
1883.  It  is  of  brown  stone.  This  club  occupied  for 
many  years  the  lower  portion  of  the  house  of  the 
Skating  Club.  The  Skating  Club  house  is  the  last  in 
the  row.  The  club  was  instituted  Jan.  4,  1850,  and 
incorporated  Feb.  28,  1861.  It  is  forty  feet  front  by 
sixty  feet  deep,  two  stories  in  height,  built  of  gray 
stone,  and  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 

The  Schuylkill  navy  was  organized  in  1858,  and 
numbered  eleven  clubs, — Bachelors',  University,  Key- 
stone, Camilla,  Independent,  Undine,  Neptune,  Che- 
bucto,  Quaker  City,  Dauntless,  and  Excelsior,— some 
of  which  no  longer  exist.  Annual  regattas  are  given 
by  this  combination.  The  majority  of  clubs  on  tbe 
Schuylkill  River  belong  to  the  navy,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  that  do  not.  The  ten  clubs-  of  the' Schuylkill 
navy  in  1875  owned  sixty-seven  boats,  and  the  three 
clubs  which  were  not  attached  to  it  owned  seventeen 
boats. 

The  Undine  Club  has  an  up-river  house  for  recep- 
tions and  calls,  which  they  have  named  Ringstetten, 
after  the  castle  on  tbe  Rhine  of  Sir  Rupert,  whose 
fascination  by  Undine  is  related  in  the  story  of  La 
Motte  Fouque. 

The  Bachelors'  Club  also  has  a  house  of  reception  on 
the  west  side  of  the  8chuylkill,  near  the  Falls. 

The  old  Fishing  Company,  established  in  the  year 
1732,  and  called  the  Colony  [afterwards  the  State]  in 
Schuylkill,  had  its  "  castle"  for  many  years  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Egglesfield,  and  within  the 
present  park  bounds.  When  the  dam  was  built  across 
the  river  at  Fairmount  it  was  necessary,  so  it  waa 
thought,  to  remove  the  Fish-House  from  its  ancient 
domain.  The  materials  of  the  building  were  floated 
down  the  Schuylkill  upon  scows,  as  far  as  Rambo's 
Rock,  below  Gray's  Ferry,  and  re-erected,  and  there 
the  society  has  since  remained.  The  inroads  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  the  opening  of  streets,  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  and  factories,  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  al>ovc  and  below  the  Fish-House,  and 
the  petroleum  trade  which  is  concentrated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  rendered  fishing  an  impossi- 
bility in  the  neighborhood  of  the  east le  of  the  State 
in  Schuylkill  long  ago.    It  became  evident  some 
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years  Binee  that  the  company  would  be  driven  out  of 
their  old  domain.  Having  been  ancient  denizen*  of 
the  park,  the  citizens  of  the  State  were  anxious  to 
come  back  again.  Application  was  made  to  the  com- 
missioners of  Fairmount  Park.  They  granted  to  the 
company  the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wissahickon,  not  far  from  the  Germantown 
and  Norriatown  Railroad  bridge.  They  have  built 
here  a  small  house,  which  they  occupy  as  a  sort  of  a 
sub-station.  When  they  are  at  length  forced  out  of 
their  ancient  territory  they  will  come  here  and  enlarge 
their  mansion,  and  use  it  in  the  way  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  during  the  fishing  seasons,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fitly  years.  For  this,  be 
it  understood,  is  the  oldest  social  club  in  Philadelphia, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  oldest  social  club  in  the 
world. 

In  1878  the  Park  Commissioners  reported  the  fol- 
lowing statistics :  "  The  greatest  length  of  the  park, 
measured  from  Green  Street  entrance  to  Thorp's  Lane 
(on  the  Wisaahickon  at  Chestnut  Hill),  is  10.89 
miles.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  park  is  from 
Ridge  Avenue  to  George's  Run,  a  distance  of  two 
miles." 

The  following  areas  have  been  calculated  by  the 


mum.  r»t. 

Turtle  Rock  to  Glrard  Avenue  bridga   2K1Q 

Turtle  Rock  to  the  rock  j  utt  beyond  Con- 
necting Railroad  bridge,  we*t  tank....  % 

Turtle  Rock  to  Columbia  bridge  ,        1  1400 

Turtle  Rock  to  Ibe  middle  of  Peteni 
{•land    1<4 

Turtle  Bock  to  Laurel  Hill  Landing        2  2300 

"         ••     rail,  bridge  _          2  ««» 

court*  for  row-boat*,  from  Columbia  bridge  north,  \\ £  mllea 


Acre*. 

Area  of  the  Old  Park   UT 

•'     EaetPark  „.„  ™   510 

"      "     WeatPark  -   1242 

■       "      Wlamhickun   416 

Extent  of  water-eurface  of  the  Schuylkill  River  within 
tbe  limit*  of  the  park  „   .173 

2648 
..  143,% 


Arte  of  th 4  (ho  pttrk  |>tr)p*>r,  

"      outlying  lot.  paid  for  out  of  park  loan. 

Total  arait.-, —  ... 


Glrard  A' 
♦t  in 


connecting  tbe 


2791ft 
Park,  || 


lot)  feet  In  width,  and  55  feet  above 


Total  length  of  the  footwalk.  In  Fairmount  Park  In  1878.  S4.27  mile.; 
total  length  of  carriage-drive*.  30.4(1  milra;  total  length  of  bridle-path., 
7.82  mil**;  length  of  park  boundary,  22.59  mile.. 

TABI.K  OF  INSTANCES. 
rAimorjrT  (Garxst  Srnirr  EsraAxcri,  ox  thk  Ea«t  Bakk  or 

Till  HlV»»,  TO  ClIMTSCT  Jin  I.. 


Mile*. 

..  1 

::  P 


To  Olrard  Avenue  bridge.... 

"  the  Fall*.  

-  the  Wiaaahickon  

"  Maple  Spring  Hotel   

"  the  Pipe  btldge  „   3 

"  Valley  Green    \ 

"  rinit  rountaln.    

"  Indian  Rock   

"  Thorp  *  Mill  road,  running  to  Cheatnul  Hill 

(end  of  park)   1«4 


II', 


To  the  Warr  Pak  »to«  r<n»>t'M  (Gluts  STarrT  ExTuancr'i. 

Mile*.  Mile*. 

To  Glrard  Avenue  bridge   1 

"  l^nadowne  entrance                                       j,4  I1; 

"  Laiwduwne                                               1  2' 

«  Belmont  „    ......  1 

™                                         I  *'i 


Green  Street  In  George'.  Hill,  ria  Belmont   4'., 

"       ■  ■  -  and  OhNinoiinlx   5*4 

Green  Street  to  the  Fall,  of  SclmylklU,  ria  the 
River  road,  Weet  Park   4'jJ 

Greeu  Street  to  Wiamhlckon,  ria  the  River  road....  5l*j 
-  George  .  Hill.  . 
*       "        the  rail.,       "  " 


PUBLIC  MOMITMBNT8. 

The  first  proposition  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
monument  in  Philadelphia  was  made  by  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania  in  1811.  On  the 
4th  of  July  of  that  year  the  following  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  Kttohml,  That  a  committee  of  thl*  eociety  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  rabdug  by  aubacrlptton  roch  a  torn  of  money  a.  tbeyahall  deem 

f  hi*  country,  Gen.  George  Waablngton;  that  the  plan, 
•hall  be  *ubmltted  to  the  (tending  committee,  and, 
when  approved  by  them,  .hoiild  be  carried  Into  efTeet;  that  M»)or 
[David]  Lenox,  Judge  [Richard |  Peter.,  Mayor  [William]  Jackaou,  Mr. 
;Charlee]  Diddle,  and  Mr.  [Horace]  lllnney  be  a  committee  for  the  above 
purpose." 

An  address  was  issued  soon  afterward  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  requesting  subscriptions,  by  which  it 
was  hoped  enough  money  would  be  obtained  before 
the  4th  of  July,  1812,  to  authorize  the  commencement 
of  the  monument.  This  expectation  was  not  realized. 
Subscriptions  were  small,  but  they  were  faithfully  in- 
vested, and  accumulations  added.  On  the  visit  of 
Lafayette  in  1824  tbe  popular  enthusiasm  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  hero,  and  a  revived  interest  in  the 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  produced  a  popu- 
lar movement  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Washington.  Public  meetings  were 
held,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  success  th*t  it 
was  proposed  and  agreed  that  the  corner-stone  should 
be  laid  by  Lafayette  before  he  left  the  country.  The 
response  by  contributions  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  hopes  of  citizens  who  promoted  the  plan.  The 
fund  collected  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  action,  and 
it  was  held  by  the  officers  in  truBt  for  the  purposes 
intended.  In  1832  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington  again  stimulated  tbe 
monumental  feeling.  Other  meetings  were  held  and 
subscriptions  made,  and  on  February  22d  the  corner- 
stone of  the  intended  monument  was  laid  in  Wash- 
ington Square.  But  the  contributions  turned  out  to 
be  insufficient.  In  1882  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati  was  granted,  by  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  citizens'  monument  funds  of  1824  and  1882, 
amounting  by  accumulation  to  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  This,  added  to  the  Cincinnati  fund,  which 
had  been  carefully  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  gave  to  the  society  the  com- 
mand of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
and  upon  this  capital  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  plans 
and  authorize  the  construction  of  a  monument.  The 
design  of  Soemmering,  a  Belgian  artist,  was  adopted, 
and  work  upon  the  statues  and  decorations  commenced 
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in  Brussels,  the  supposition  being  that  the  monument 
will  be  placed  in  Fairmount  Park.1 

Penn  Treaty  Monument. — The  first  public  monu- 
ment erected  in  Philadelphia  was  prepared  and  dedi- 
cated by  the  Penn  Society,  an  association  of  citizens  1 
embodied  for  the  commemoration  of  historical  sub-  i 
jects  connected  with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  In  , 
1827  this  association  obtained  the  right  of  placing  a 
small  marble  monument  on  an  inclosureof  ground  on 
Beach  Street,  Kensington,  near  where  the  great  elm, 
supposed  to  have  sheltered  William  Penn  in  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  had  stood.  The  monument  is  a 
simple  block  of  marble,  placed  upon  a  marble  base. 
It  is  about  three  feet  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
pyramid,  sloping  from  the  base.  The  expectation  of 
the  society  was  that  a  much  larger  monument  would 
be  erected  in  time,  but  it  was  never  able  to  do  this, 
and  the  little  memorial  still  remains,  strangely  out  of 
place,  it  might  seem,  among  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  inscriptions  on  the  stone  are 
as  follows : 

On  tlm  Sort*. 


Indian  naUves 

1682. 
Unbroken  Faith." 

"  William 
born  1644, 
died  171H." 


by 

Deed*  of  Peace." 

On  Ht  We* 
Placed  by  the 


a.d.  1827 
to  mark  tbe  tile 
of  the  great  elm-tree." 

Washington  and  Lafayette. — Monument  Ceme- 
tery, on  Broad  8treet,  north  of  Montgomery  Avenue, 
was  originally  laid  out  under  the  name  of  "  P£re  La 
Chaise,"  after  the  name  of  the  celebrated  cemetery 
near  Pari*.  Shortly  afterward  the  managers  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  conspicuou*  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  in  allusion  to 
that  fact  changed  the  name  of  the  ground  to  Monu- 
ment Cemetery.  Many  years  rolled  by  before  the 
plan  was  carried  out.  The  monument  to  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette  was  dedicated  May  29,  1869. 

An  ambitious  effort  to  make  this  monument  sym- 
bolic has  been  manifested.  The  pedestal  contains 
seventy-seven  and  a  half  square  yards,  and  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  seventy-seven  years  and  five  months 
of  Lafayette's  life.  From  the  top  of  the  pedestal  to 
the  apex  of  the  monument  is  sixty-seven  feet  ten 

1  Bee  toI.  t.  p.  636. 


inches,  corresponding  with  the  years  and  months  of 
Washington's  life.  Immediately  above  the  pedestal 
are  thirteen  steps  or  stages,  representing  the  original 
number  of  States  in  the  Union;  thirty-two  vertical 
grooves  in  the  sub-shaft  (eight  on  each  side)  represent 
the  number  of  States  in  the  Union  when  the  monu- 
ment was  erected.  The  inscriptions  on  the  north  and 
south  faces  are  upon  bronze  tablets,  beneath  profile 
medallion  likenesses  of  the  two  heroes.  They  are  as 
follows : 

"  Washington, 
First  In  war,  Flrat  In  peace, 
a  lid 

In  the  Heart*  of  hie  Countrymen. 
As  a  Warrior, 

led  In  the  achievement  of  our 

i  and  Law  OlTer, 

Law. 

Aa  flrat  president  of  the  VS., 
He  GoTerned  with  firmness  and  moderation. 
At  a  patriot,  he  beqneathrd  bin  bright  example  and 
Karneat  counsel  and  Immortal  legacy  to  his  country. 
Aa  a  man,  his  character  stood  superior  in  Its  grand 
Equipoise  of  noblest  Qualities. 
Modest  aa  great,  prudent  aa  wise, 
)  the  beat  years  of  bis  lire  to  the  public  weal,  and 
Pled  in  Voluntary  Retirement, 
I  8tar  In  the  constellation  of  the  great  men 
Of  all  times." 

The  other  inscription  is  as  follows: 

Ollbert  Motler  De  Lafayette, 
Benefactor  of  two  Hemispheres; 
Born  a  Noble  of  France  ; 
He  served  as  a  eitlien  soldier  of  American 
Liberty; 

A  cherinbed  Friend  of  Washington, 
By  whose  aide  be  fought  and  Bled 
Iu  defence  of  the  great  principle 
That  tbe  only  legitimate  ttovernnieut 
Is  that  which  derlvea  its  authority  from  the 
Oorerned. 

A  patriot  fearless  aud  Arm  in  days  of  Terror; 
A  man  of  unchanging  Integrity  under 
Changing  Dynasties; 


He  died  in  voluntary  I 
Leaving  a  name  that  belongs  to  History, 
The  lesson  of  his  life  to  future  < 

His  most  revered  memory 
To  every  American." 

George  Washington.— Statue  monument,  in 
ble,  iu  front  of  Independence  Hall,  Chestnut  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  This  was  erected  by  con- 
tributions of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  The  design  is  simple:  a  plain  granite 
pedestal  surmounted  by  the  statue,  which  was  cut  by 
J.  A.  Bailly,  sculptor.  It  wiw  dedieuted  July  5,  1865. 
This  is  the  finest  statue  of  Washington  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  next  to  it  in  point  of  merit  is  the  statue  in 
wood  in  Independence  Hall,  by  William  Rush. 

Gen.  Hngh  Mercer,  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
— The  remains  of  this  patriot,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  were  originally  interred  in  the 
ground  of  Christ  Church,  south  of  the  building  on 
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Second  Street  and  immediately  adjoining  Church 
Alley.  In  1840  the  widening  of  Church  Street  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  cut  away  the  graves  near  the 
wall.  Among  them  were  thuse  of  Maj.-Gen.  Charles 
Lee  and  of  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer.  Gen.  Lee's  remains 
were  reinterred  near  the  original  spot,  between  the 
first  and  second  windows,  east  of  the  southwest  door 
of  the  church.  The  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia determined  that  the  remains  of  Gen.  Hugh 
Mercer  should  be  removed  to  Laurel  Hill,  where  a 
monument  was  to  be  ereeted  to  his  memory  by  the 
society.  The  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1840,  there  being  a  military  parade,  and 
a  fine  oration  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sev- 
enth and  Locust  Street*,  delivered  by  William  B. 
Reed.  The  reinterment  took  place  at  Laurel  Hill, 
where  there  was  erected  a  marble  monument  in  the 
Roman  style.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  funeral  urn,  and 
on  the  entablature  a  sword  and  scabbard  are  beauti- 
fully cut.  Upon  this  monument  are  the  following 
inscriptions : 

On  I/it  FmM  Front. 

"  Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  General  Hugh  Mercer,  *lio  fell  for  the 
■acred  cause  of  human  liberty  and  American  Indepandenca  In  the  battle 
of  Princeton. 

"  lie  poo  red  out  hit  blood  for  a  generoua  principle." 

On  (A«  H  Val  Front. 

"General  Hugh  Mercer,  a  physician  of  Frodericktburg,  Va.,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bla  skill  and  Irarniug,  hi*  gentleness  and  decision,  hit 
refinement  and  humanity,  hit  elerated  honor,  and  hit  devotion  to  the 
great  cause  of  dvil  and  religiout  liberty." 

0»  the  .Vert*  Front. 
"General  Mercer,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  an  saslatant  surgeon  In  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  and  companion  of  Washington  In  the  Indian  wart  of 
1745  and  1758.   He  received  a  mrdsl  from  Uie  corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia for  hla  conduct  and  courage,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Indian 

On  111  Stmtk  Front 
"The  St.  Andrew's  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  ofler  thlt  humble  tiibule 
to  the  memory  of  an  illuatriout  Brother." 

Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congress.— John  Thomson,  of  Delaware,  after  the 
opening  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  erected  there  a 
monument  of  a  public  character  in  memory  of  his 
uncle,  the  secretary  of  Congress.  The  remains  of 
Charles  Thomson  were  removed  to  the  place  selected 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  in  1838.  The  monument 
is  a  granite  obelisk,  and  upon  it  was  placed  this  in- 
scription upon  the  principal  tablet: 

"  Thlt  monument  covers  the  remains  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Thom- 
son, the  flret,  and  long  the  confidential  Secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congrats,  snd  the  Knllghtened  Benefactor  of  bla  Country  in  Its  day  of 
peril  and  need. 

"  Born  November,  1729.     ni„l  Aug.  IB.  182*.    Full  of  honors  and  of 

"  As  a  patriot  hit  memorial  and  Jnat  honors  are  inscribed  on  the  page, 
of  his  Country's  Illttory. 

"As  a  Chrletiau  bit  piety  wai  sincere  and  enduring. 

"  Hit  Biblical  learning  was  profound,  as  It  shown  In  bit  translation 
of  the  Srptuagint. 

"  As  a  mau  he  waa  honored,  loved  and  wept." 

Oa  tin  Oppotilt  SuU. 

"Erected  in  memory  of  an  honored  uncle  and  benefactor,  by  hit 
nephew,  John  Thornton,  of  Delaware. 

"  Hk  JacH  Homo.  IVritaiu  tt  Gratia." 


The  remains  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Charles  Thomson, 
who  died  in  1807,  and  of  Charles  Thomson,  born  Jan. 
17,  1793,  died  March  26,  1820,  are  also  interred  at  the 
same  place,  as  appears  by  the  inscription. 

John  Witherspoon,  D.D..LL.D.— West  Fairmount 
Park ;  monument  statue  in  bronze ;  sculptor,  J.  A. 
Bailly.  This  memorial,  in  honor  of  a  patriot  of  the 
Revolution  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  erected  principally  by  the  aid  of  sub- 
scriptions  among  members  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination. The  cost  was  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  figure  is  in  the  dress  of  the  colonial  times, 
over  which  is  thrown  a  clergyman's  gown  or  cloak 
adopted  at  Geneva.  It  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
Quincy  pranite,  and  stands  twenty-five  feet  high. 

Soman  Catholic  Centennial  Fountain.  —  This 
great  combination  of  statuary  groups  has  already 
been  described1  in  another  part  of  this  work.  We 
merely  refer  to  it  here  as  a  proper  place  to  state  that 
it  is  a  beautiful  and  costly  monument  The  statues 
are  those  of  Moses,  of  colossal  size  ;  Commodore  John 
Barry,  of  the  Revolution  ;  Archbishop  John  Carroll, 
of  Baltimore;  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  Father 
Theobald  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance.  The 
fountain  was  erected  by  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Societies,  and  cost  fifty-two  thousand  dollars.  The 
sculptor  was  Herman  Kern. 

Commodore  8tephen  Decatnr,  the  elder,  and 
Commodore  8tephen  Decatnr,  Jr.— In  the  yard  of  St. 
Peter's  church  are  tombs  of  Commodore  Stephen  Deca- 
tur, the  elder,  of  the  Revolutionary  navy,  who  died  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1808,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  His  son,  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr., 
of  the  United  States  navy  in  the  war  of  1812,  is  com- 
memorated by  a  splendid  monument;  a  pure  Ionic 
column,  set  upon  a  base,  upon  which  is  perched  an 
American  eagle,  which  was  erected  by  private  sub- 
scription long  after  his  death.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

Oa  tk<  Sort),  Mds. 
"STKPIIKN  DKCATUR. 
born  J  any  Mb,  1779. 
Entered  the  navy  of  the  U  S. 
At  midshipman 
April  iMHh,  1798, 
Became  Lieutenant 
June  .Id,  I7M. 
Made  Captain 
For  Distinguished  Merit, 
Pawing  over  the  rank  of  Commander, 
Feb.  IGtb,  ISM. 
Died 

March  22nd,  1H2D." 
On  the  Eur  SUr. 

"  Devoted  to  his  Country 
by  a 
patriot  father, 
he  cherlthed  in  hit  heart, 
And  tuttaineJ  hy  lije 
Intrepid  actions  the 
Inspiring  Sentiment, 

'  See  vol.  il.  p.  MS*. 
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•  Country  1  right  or  wrung  !' 
A  Mtloa 
Gare  htm  In  return 


On  IV>  ImA  Safe 
"  The  Gallant  Officer 

prompt  and  Actire  Valor, 
Always  on  the  Watch, 
Wat  guided  hy  a  WWon. 
supported  by  a  firmness, 
Which  new  tired: 

In  Anna 


On  tkf  Heel  I 
"  A  name 

Brilliant  from  a  Series  of 

Heroic  Deerfa 
On  the  coaat  of  Hariwry, 

And  Illustrious 
By  Achievements  Against 
Mora  dieclplined  Knemiee: 
Tha  Pride  of  the  Navy, 
Tba  Glory  of  tha 
Bapublir." 

Maj.  Levi  Twiggy,  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  fell  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  in  Mexico, 
Sept.  13,  1847,  and  George  Decatur  Twiggs,  his  son, 
killed  at  the  National  Bridge,  near  Vera  Cruz,  in  the 
same  war.  This  monument,  in  North  Laurel  Hill  Cem- 
etery, was  erected  to  the  memory  of  father  and  son.  It 
is  a  conspicuous  ornament  by  it*  size  and  sculptured 
decorations.  Above  the  pedestal  rises  a  Roman  battle- 
axe  surrounded  by  a  bundle  of  spears.  The  flag  of 
the  United  States,  in  graceful  folds,  is  thrown  over 
these  trophies.  Beneath  is  the  national  shield  and 
an  anchor.  The  whole  resting  upon  a  cornice  of  tied 
fasces. 

Christopher  Columbus.— In  1876  the  Italian  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  erected  a  statue  monument,  in 
marble,  representing  the  great  Genoese  navigator. 
It  was  of  heroic  size,  a  standing  figure,  the  right  hand 
resting  on  a  globe  and  the  left  holding  a  chart  An 
anchor  and  rope  at  the  foot  of  the  figure  is  emblematic 
of  the  career  of  the  great  sailor.  On  the  pedestal  is 
the  name  of  Columbus,  with  baa-relief*  representing 
the  landing  of  Columbus  on  his  discovery  of  the  coast 
of  America  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  United  States 
and  Italy.  This  handsome  work  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  Belmont  Avenue,  facing  the  sunken  gardens 
and  Horticultural  Hall. 

Religious  Liberty.— This  is  an  allegorical  group, 
representing  Liberty  protecting  Religion.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Jewish  Society  of  B'Nai  B'rith,  and  is 
a  tribute  by  the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  to  the  tol- 
eration which  has  always  been  extended  to  them  in 
this  country.  A  female  figure  in  armor  represents  the 
Genius  of  Liberty.  A  mantle,  fastened  at  the  neck, 
falls  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  left  foot.  The  right 
breast  and  arm  are  uncovered.  On  the  armor  is  a 
breastplate,  on  which  is  wrought  the  shield  of  the 
United  States.   The  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  bor- 


dered with  thirteen  stars,  is  on  the  head  of  the  figure. 
In  her  left  hand  she  holds  the  Constitution,  supported 
by  fasces.  The  other  figure,  at  the  right  side,  repre- 
sents a  youth,  slightly  draped,  with  upraised  face. 
One  hand  is  stretched  to  heaven,  holding  an  urn,  in 
which  burns  the  sacred  flame.  At  the  base  of  the 
group  an  eagle  is  represented,  its  talons  buried  in  a 
serpent,  signifying  the  destruction  of  slavery.  This 
beautiful  monument  stands  upon  a  central  plat  oppo- 
site the  east  front  of  Horticultural  Hall.  The  pedestal 
and  statue  stand  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  group 
in  marble  was  executed  in  Rome  by  Ezekicl,  au 
American  sculptor. 

Benjamin  Franklin.— A  statue  in  marble,  life- 
size,  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher,  stands  in  Odd- 
Fellows'  Cemetery,  Islington  Lane,  in  the  centre  of  a 
lot  belonging  to  the  Franklin  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows. 
The  sculptor  was  Battin. 

Soldiers'  Monument,  in  memory  of  American 
troopers,  names  unknown,  massacred  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  by  British  soldiers,  at  Wood's 
barn,  Roxborough,  is  placed  in  Leverington  Cem- 
etery, Ridge  Avenue.  This  monument  was  erected 
by  subscription,  and  dedicated  by  public  ceremonies. 

Soldiers'  Monument,  Scott  Legion.— After  the 
Mexican  war  the  survivors  of  the  regiments  of  Penn- 
sylvania formed  themselves  into  a  body  under  the 
name  of  the  Scott  Legion.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
interment  of  deceased  members,  they  secured  a  large 
piece  of  ground  in  Glenwood  Cemetery,  on  Ridge 
Avenue,  at  Islington  Lane.  Here  they  erected  a  fine 
memorial  monument  of  marble,  with  proper  inscrip- 
tions, upon  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  large 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  who  lie  in  the  grounds  adjacent. 

Soldiers'  Monument. — Erected  by  the  Light  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  Washington  Grays,  to  the  memory  of 
members  of  the  company  killed  during  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  It  is  situate  on  Broad  Street,  at  its 
junction  with  Girard  Avenue.  This  is  a  unique  me- 
morial of  granite,  which  attracts  attention  by  its  pecu- 
liarity. Upon  the  base,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  is  Bet  a  cannon,  breech  upward,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bursting  bomb.  Other  details  are  in 
the  same  military  taste.  The  inscriptions  are  as 
follows: 

At  tS*  Top, 

"Artillery  Corps, 
Washington 


W.  G." 
On  Ou  W,M 

"  Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Thouiaa  C.  Martin, 
Henry  C.  Whelan, 
George  W.  Hawkins, 
Tbonuu  M.  Hall. 

Majors, 
Joseph  H.  Chemller, 
Andrew  C*l  Suplee." 


At  0» 

'Our  Fallen  Cumpanlo 
18C1  —  180fi." 
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On  th.  ,VorfA«W  Sid,. 

"  W.  0. 
Major  Gcorgr  W.  Wood. 
Cnptaina, 
Chart™  P.  Warner, 
Charlee  L.  Knwi, 

Wathington  Alrey." 

>4I  Bottom. 
"19  April,  mr 

On  rV  So*l)~aM  Side. 

"W.  G. 

William  J.  SIM. 
Godfrey  M.  Brlnley, 
Archibald  B.  Engle, 
WlllUm  K.  Pollock, 
Waller  Scott, 
William  Bowen." 

At  m  Bo*".. 

■'Seml-Cent' Annl»er»ary." 

This  monument  has  but  three  sides,  the  front  facing 
west  and  the  sides  northeast  and  southeast. 

8oldiers'  Monument,  mural  tablet,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.   This  memorial  of  nineteen  graduates 
of  the  University,  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  was  placed  | 
in  the  chapel  in  1879.   The  monument  consists  of 
tablets  of  black  and  red  Tennessee  marble,  incased 
in  a  highly-decorated  frame  in  the  Gothic  style.  In 
the  panels  are  military  trophies  in  bronze,  and  the  1 
badges  of  different  army  corps  are  carved  on  the 
frame.    The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
carving  of  the  American  eagle,  very  well  executed. 
The  monument  was  designed  by  Professor  Richards, 
architect  of  the  University  building,  aud  was  pro-  j 
cured  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Jack-  i 
son.   In  the  upper  portion  there  is  a  cross,  and  the  | 
Latin  motto,  "Litrrce  tins,  moribu*,  vana,"  of  the  Uni-  ; 
vereity  arms ;  in  the  lower  a  Greek  verse,  in  praise 
of  love  of  country  ;  and  in  the  middle  the  following 
inscription : 

"  Eur.™  ar  their  Bairn*!*, 
To  the  memory  of 
John  Blcbter  Jon..,  Cla-  of  "21. 
Henry  Jonathan  Riddle,  Clam,  of  'M. 
Francle  Engl*  Pattrr-on.  Claw  of  Ml. 
ThomaaS.  Martin,  Claa.  of  '42. 
William  Plait,  Jr.,  Claa.  of  •««. 
Jane*  St.  Clair  Morton,  Claa.  of  '47. 
Albert  Owen  Still*.  Claw  of  •«. 
Charle.  Frederick  TaRRmrt,  Clw  of 
Charlee  Iiard  Maclean,  Claa.  of  '53. 
Henry  Courtland  Wh.lan.  Claa.  of  'J3. 
Daniel  Penrolo  Hackley,  Clw  of  '65. 
Jam**  Hamilton  Kuhn,  Claw  of  '57. 
Charlee  Baker  Rlehle,  Clane  of  "58. 
John  Haaeltine  Haddock,  Clan  of  '50. 
George  McClelland  Ilredln,  Claea  of  'flu. 
Francallue  Gordon  Dalton,  Claea  of  '00. 
Archibald  Hill  Engle,  Claaa  of  "60. 
Robert  Patterson  Knglee,  Claaa  or  '00. 
George  William  Powell,  Claaa  of  '80. 
Son*  or  the  Uniyebeity 
who  died  to  uphold  the  law.  of  their  Country  in  the 
Wab  or  the  Gbeat  Rebellion." 


Soldiers'  Monument  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery, 
Frankford,  tasteful  and  appropriate  in  appearance. 
It  was  erected  by  citizens  of  Frankford  in  mem- 
ory of  residents  of  that  part  of  the  city  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Union  and  fell  upon  the  field  of 
battle  or  died  in  hospitals  or  elsewhere  from  wounds 
received. 

Soldiers'  Monument  at  Germantown.  This  hand- 
some memorial  was  dedicated  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1883,  and  stands  in  the  Market  Square,  opposite  the 
house  of  Elliston  Perot,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
British  Gen.  Howe  during  the  Revolution,  and  by 
President  Washington  in  1793,  and  also  opposite  the 
building  occupied  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  in  1798.  The  monument  was  erected 
through  the  exertions  of  Ellis  Post,  No.  6,  G.  A.  R., 
in  pursuance  of  the  determination  entered  upon  as 
early  as  April,  1881.  The  material  is  mainly  of 
granite,  and  the  height  of  the  structure  is  thirty-five 
feet.  The  cost  was  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. There  are  four  granite  pillars  at  the  corners, 
with  panels  of  polished  granite,  and  borderings  of 
rough,  unfinished  stone  bear  the  bronzes.  The  dec- 
orations and  inscriptions  are  as  follows : 

Om  tiu  JVorta  SUe. 

Arma  of  the  United  Statee  in  b route,  abore  which  la  the  Inscription 
.'The  United  Statee  of  America,"  aud  beneath,  ■  Liberty  aud  Union,  bow 
and  fure»er,  on.  and  ioaeparable." 

<M  U*  Ea*  Bid*. 

The  arma  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  bronte.  A  bore  them,  "  Phila- 
delphia the  City  of  Brotherly  Lotc."  Beneath,  "On  earth  peace  and 
good  will  to  men." 

CM  (At  SrntA  Sid* 

The  arma  of  Pennaylrania  In  brant*.  "  The  Keyitone  State."  Below, 
"  Liberty  without  obedience  U  confuting,  and  obedience  without  liberty 
it  elaTery." 

Qm  fAe  M VI  Sid,. 

A  broute  plate  In  the  ahape  of  a  Grand  Army  badge.  Abore,  ■  fra- 
ternity. Charily,  Loyally."  Beneath,  "EI1U  Pott,  No.  6.  They  nerer 
fall  who  die  in  a  good  caute." 

The  summit  of  the  pedestal  is  a  capstone  from  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  in  which  is  set  a  box  con- 
taining the  names  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  Germantown  who  lost  their 
lives  during  the  civil  war.  Above  is  a  granite  figure, 
nine  feet  six  inches  high,  of  an  infantry  soldier  at 
parade  rest.  The  monument  is  surrounded  by  a  rail- 
ing made  of  musket-barrels  captured  during  the  civil 
war.  The  corners  are  four  cannons  taken  from  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  each  corner  of  the 
base  of  the  monument  is  a  mortar.  Within  the  in- 
closure  are  broken  cannon  from  the  wreck  of  the  Brit- 
ish frigate  "  Augusta,"  which  was  burned  and  blown 
up  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  Red  Bank,  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Opposite  is  a  pyramid  of  twenty- 
two  cannon-balls  from  the  same  source,  also  a  shell 
captured  at  Charleston  in  1865. 

John  Fulton  Reynolds. —An  equestrian  statue  of 
this  officer,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
in  July,  1863,  has  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  is  to  be 
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erected  on  the  north  esplanade  of  the  new  City  Hall, 
Broad  and  Filbert  Streets. 

Stephen  Girard. — Sarcophagus  and  statue  in  ves- 
tibule at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  buildiug  of 
Girard  College.  Erected  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  dedicated  upon 
the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Girard  from  the 
Holy  Trinity  Roman  Catholic  Church,  July  80,  1850, 
by  a  procession,  and  ceremonies  by 
members  of  the  Masonic  Order.  The 
statue  is  of  fine  Italian  marble,  by  Gev- 
elot,  a  French  artist,  and  is  a  wonder- 
fully faithful  likeness  of  the  man. 

Frederick  Graff,  superintendent  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Water- Works  from  1800  until  his  death, 
April  13, 1847,  had  been  so  faithful  and 
efficient  in  his  duty,  that  after  his  de- 
cease the  Councils  of  the  city  resolved 
to  erect  a  memorial  in  commemoration 
of  bis  services  near  the  scene  of  his 
faithful  labors.  The  monument  was 
placed  in  Fairmount,  near  the  wheel- 
houses,  and  is  in  shape  of  a  Gothic 
canopy,  richly  decorated,  within  which 
is  a  bust  of  Mr.  GrafT.  The  inscriptions 
are  as  follow*: 

On  tW  Witt  {Fnmt). 
"  To  the  memory  of 
Frederick  Graff, 
wh»  designed  and  erecU-d  the 
rmlrmoont  Water-Worke." 

On  (A*  BmM  I  Back). 
"  Erected  by  the 
City  Candle  of 
Philadelphia, 
Jane  1,  ISM." 

William  B.  8chnider.— This  gentle- 
man was  for  many  years  Grand  Tyler  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons.  After  his  death, 
some  years  ago,  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
Keystone  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Mount  Moriah  Cemetery.  It  is  peculiar 
in  appearance,  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
has  upon  it  a  fine  alto-relief  bust  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Schnider,  and  is  appro- 
priately embellished  with  sculptures  of 
Masonic  insignia. 

Thomas  Godfrey  (inventor  of  the  mariners'  quad- 
rant: Laurel  Hill  Cemetery). — The  distinguished  in- 
ventor of  the  mariners'  quadrant,  a  citizen  of  Philadel- 
pliia,  is  remembered  by  the  monument  erected  by  the 
Mercantile  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  sev- 
eral citizens  in  1843.  It  is  a  plain  cenotaph  of  marble  in 
the  obelisk  form,  altout  ten  feet  high.  Near  the  top,  on 
one  side,  is  the  figure  of  a  ship  in  full  sail.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  appropriate,  with  the  name,  date,  and  particulars 
of  Mr.  Godfrey's  wonderful  invention  and  discover}-. 


Soldiers'  Monument,  Girard  College.— This  tes- 
timonial stands  west  of  the  main  building,  and  was 
constructed  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  to  com- 
memorate those  graduates  of  the  institution  who  fell 
in  the  civil  war.  Base  of  granite.  A  canopy  of 
sandstone,  sustained  by  four  pillars  at  the  corners, 
shelters  a  statue  of  a  soldier  at  rest,  in  white  marble. 
Inscriptions  on  marble  tablets  are  as  follows: 


SOLLUEBS'  MONUMENT,  GIRARD  COLLEGE. 


On  Ik,  6W1  Siitr. 

••  Erected  *.■>.  1SCS, 
tn  perpetuate  the  memory  and  record  the 
Service* 
of  the  pnpile  of  thl*  College 
who,  la  the  theu  recent  conteet  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  Union, 
Died 

that  their  country  might  lire. 
Fortnnatl  Omnee 
Nulla  die*  Unonana  memort  to*  exlmet  alro." 
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On  Ikt  Sorlk  SO*. 
""  Especially  I  deiire 
that  by  erery  proper  mnn> 

to  oor  Republican  IueUtuUone 
■haJl  b«  formed 


Urn  Ik.  KoM  Sid: 

"  Robert  Cornwall.  Petersburg . 
Joerph  Middle,  Richmond. 
Adam  R.  Pet  ton,  Newborn. 
Edwin  Merkle,  Fort  Darling. 
Joaepb  T.  Newell.  Mlllen  Prleon. 
J.mee  F.  Millar,  Libby  Prieoo. 
Philip  A.  W.  Bank.,  George  Tanner, 


(M*4 


S.  Tyler, 


i  R.  Scheetx,  Gettysburg. 

,  W.  W.  fiayoe, 
ill-, 

i  Neeaon,  Frederirkeburg. 
r  J.  Mcllrarey,  Fair  Oaka. 
Jamea  McNamee,  Mecbanlcaburg. 
Auguatna  D  Goodwin,  Oarnea  Mllla, 
Samuel  Lllley,  Wllllameburg." 


Abraham  Lincoln. — This  statue,  which  stands  in 
the  East  Park,  near  Lemon  Hill,  was  erected  by  means 
of  contributions  made  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
a  movement  which  began  immediately  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President.  The  figure  is  of  bronze,  in 
a  sitting  position,  and  is  of  colossal  size,  being  nine 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  raised  upon  a  granite 
pedestal,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  are  emblems 
in  bronze.  Four  eagles  in  bronze  are  at  the  corners 
beneath.  The  statue  was  modeled  in  Rome  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers,  and  was  cast  at  Munich.  The  cost  was 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  unveiled 
Sept.  22,  1870,  the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation. 

On  tkr  Scmlk  Sid*. 
-To 


» a  grateful  people." 

On  III  IMS.  Oft. 
»  Let  ua  here  highly  rewire 


I  of  the  people 
By  the  people 
And  for  the  | 


-I  do 


aa  alaree  within  the  State* 
aball  be  free." 


On  Ikt  H'Mf  SUU. 
"  With  malice  tuxard  none, 
With  charity  toward  all. 
With  flnnneaa  in  the  right  a*  God  glree  ua  to  aee  the  right, 
Let  u.  flulih  the  work  we  are  In." 


David  M.  Lyle,  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment for  some  years,  was  very  popular  among  the  fire- 
men of  the  city.  After  his  death  they  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  subscription,  a  fine  full-length  statue  of 
himself  in  fireman's  costume.  It  was  publicly  dedi- 
cated by  a  procession  and  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  placed  in  Old  Oaks  Cemetery,  whence  it  was 
subsequently  removed. 

Frederick  Von  Humboldt. — Statue  monument  in 
bronze  stands  upon  a  bluff  in  the  East  Fairmount 
Park,  facing  the  entrance  to  Girard  Avenue  bridge. 
It  was  erected  by  German  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in 
memory  of  the  great  German  scientist  and  phil- 
osopher. 

John  Fitch  (inventor  of  the  steamboat). — John  F. 
Watson,  the  annalist,  took  great  interest  in  the  story 
of  the  unfortunate  John  Fitch,  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat  His  original  intention  was  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  unlucky  genius 
from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where  they  had  beeu  interred, 
to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery;  but  being  disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
erection  of  a  plain  marble  monument  to  his  memory 
at  Laurel  Hill.  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ground, 
and  not  far  from  the  Godfrey  monument. 

Yellow  Fever  Monument  (North  Laurel  Hill). — 
A  fine  marble  monument,  with  proper  inscriptions, 
erected  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  1869,  in  memory 
of  men  and  women  citizens  who  volunteered  to  nurse 
I  the  sick  during  the  yellow  fever  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
I  died  by  the  infection  taken  during  the  course  of  the 
{►erformance  of  their  service.  It  is  inscribed,  "  In 
memory  of  the  Doctors,  Druggist*,  and  Nurses  who 
volunteered  to  aid  the  sufferers  by  the  yellow  fever  at 
1  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  died  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties." 

William  Young  Buroh  and  Julius  R.  Fried- 
lander. — Mr.  Burch  was  a  bookseller  and  a  man  of 
wealth,  who  was  active  and  generous  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Friedlander  was  the  founder  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  first  teacher  of  sightless  unfortunates. 
Their  associates  of  the  institution  erected  these  monu- 
ments to  their  memory  in  Laurel  Hill. 

Philadelphia  Fireman. — Life-size  statue  in  mar- 
ble, figure  in  the  fireman's  costume,  cut  by  Battin,  is 
in  Odd-Fellows'  Cemetery,  and  a  decoration  of  a  burial- 
lot  belonging  to  a  volunteer  fire  company. 

Morton  McMichael— This  public-spirited  citizen 
was  identified  with  every  public  movement  that  could 
be  of  advantage  to  his  native  city  during  a  space  of 
fifty  years ;  an  eloquent  orator,  a  chaste  and  elegant 
writer,  and  a  steadfast  friend.  He  was  well  known 
for  his  genial  sentiment,  wit,  and  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition. After  his  death  his  friends  erected  to  his 
memory  a  statue  in  bronze  in  East  Fairmount  Park, 
representing  him  in  the  sitting  posture.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  and  an  easy  and  graceful  figure.  Upon 
the  pedestal  are  the  following  inscriptions: 
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On  tkr  Katt  (Frrml). 


On  tin  Wnt. 
"High  Sheriff  of  lb* 
County  of  Philadelphia 
From  the  year  1843  until  tli«  year  1848. 


"  Mayor  of  tb« 
City  of  Philadelphia 
th«  J  far  lHrtfl  until  th.  rear  1869. 


i  ■ 


Until  th.  day  of 


Jun.  3. 1*17, 


of 

Philadelphia." 
On  llM 


"In. 


i  of  the 


Clrlc  eerrico*  and  prtrat* 
Virtue,  or 
Morton  McMlcha.l 
Tbla  monument  la  erected 

By  bla  follow  ritlseiia 
A.D.  MDCCCLXXXII."> 

Benjamin  Franklin.— The  remains  of  the  illus- 
trious patriot  were  interred  in  Christ  Church  bury- 
ing-ground,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  in- 
closure.  The  vestry  of  Christ  Church  some  years 
ago  took  down  a  section  of  the  wall  immediately 
adjoining  the  grave,  and  the  tombstone  can  be  seen 
from  the  street.  It  is  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
character.  A  flat  stone  covers  the  grave,  and  it  was 
fashioned  according  to  his  own  request  in  his  will,  in 
which  he 


} 


tomb  of  Dr.  Franklin,  immediately  adjoining,  is  that 
of  his  daughter,  with  this  inscription  : 


to  ba  buriad  by  tba  aid.  of  my  wifa,  If  it  may  bo,  and  that  a 
to  ba  made  by  Chamber*,  «  feet  long,  4  feat  wide,  plain. 


178-." 

This  was  copied  upon  the  slab,  the  date  being  made 
1790. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  Christ  Church  that 
Deborah  Franklin  was  buried  there  Dec.  22,  1774, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  17th  of  April,  1790. 
At  the  head  of  the  Franklin  tomb  stand  two  dilapi- 
dated tombstones,  one  with  the  name  "  Francis  F., 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin,  deceased 
Nov.  21st,  1736,  aged  4  years,  1  month,  and  4  days ;" 
also  one  "  in  memory  of  John  Read,"  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Franklin,  who  died  Sept.  2,  1724,  aged  forty- 
seven  years.  Some  years  ago,  in  digging  up  some  of 
the  graves  in  the  churchyard,  a  tombstone  was  dis- 
covered which  contained  the  name  of  Dennis  Frank- 
lin, a  child  who  died  at  an  early  age.    Near  the 


120 


>  Morton  McMicha.1  died  Jan.  6,  18T9. 


"  RlCHAftD 
AND 


llama. 


1811." 

The  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  De- 
borah Franklin. 
Monument*  in  Christ  Church  Burying-Ground. 

— In  Christ  Church  Burying-Ground  will  also  be 
found  monuments  and  tombs  in  memory  of  distin- 
guished men,  erected  usually  by  their  families,  which 
may  be  worthy  of  notice.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 


"John  Andrawa.  D.D.,  late  Prorwt  of  lb.  Cnirenuty  of  1 
April  21.1,  1748;  died  March  2»lh,  1813. 

Commodore  William  Relubrtdg..,  of  th.  V.  ».  Nary,  born  In  Prince- 
ton, New  Jeraey.  May  7th,  1774;  dlad  In  Phlla.  28th  of  July,  1833. 

"  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M  l).,  Prof.  In  tba  Unlr.  of  Penna.,  died  Dec 
19th,  1»1J,  in  the  49th  year  of  bla  age." 

"  Philip  Benexet,  merchant,  •lied  Oct.  13th,  1791,  aged  69  year*." 

*  Charlee  Biddle,  Vlce-Prreldent  of  Penna-,  died  — ,  1721." 

"Dr.  Phlnaaa  Bond,  on.  of  the  founder,  of  tba  Penna.  Hoapital,  dlad 
Jnna  Utb,  1773,  aged  68  year.." 

"  Dr.  Tbomaa  Bond.  aUo  a  founder  of  the  Hospital,  who  practiced 
Pbyaic  and  Surgery  with  .ignal  reputation  and  aucceaa  nearly  half  a 
century.  Lamented  and  belored  by  many.  Reepected  and  eateemed 
by  all,  and  .domed  l,y  literary  honor*  *u*talnrd  by  him  with  dignity. 
B.  departed  thb  Ufe  March  26th,  17S4,  aged  72  year.." 

"Samuel  F.  Bradford,  Printer  and  publbmer,  died  April  8th,  1837, 
a«-d  61  year.." 

"Edward  Bnrd,  Protbonoury  of  the  Supreme  Court,  died  July  24lh. 
1833,  lu  th.  84th  year  of  hi.  age." 

■  Matthew  Clarkeon,  Alderman  and  Mayor,  died  Oct.  5lh,  1800,  in  the 
67th  year  of  hi.  age." 

"Commodore  Richard  Dale,  of  the  Revolutionary  Mary,  born  Not. 
6th,  1766 ;  died  Feb.  24,  1K2A.  An  houeat  man,  an  Incorruptible  patriot, 
In  all  hi*  relation*  a  Christian  without  Guile.  He  departed  tbla  llf*  in 
tbe  triumph  and  hope  well  founded,  and  of  that  lUeax'dneiia  which  await 
all  who  like  him  die  iu  tbe  Lord." 

"John  DunUp,  Printer  and  Publt.her,  died  Not.  27th,  1812,  aged  66 
year.." 

"Michael  lllllegaa.  Treasurer  of  tbe  V.  S.  during  the  Rerolutton, 
died  Sept.  2Mb,  1804,  in  tb*  70th  year  of  hi.  age." 

"Major  Wm.  Jack*on,  Secretary  of  Tread.  WaablDgton,  born  March 
»th,  1759,  died  Dec.  17U>,  1MM." 

"Kliiabelb  Willing  Jeckaon,  hi*  w if.,  born  Mare*  27th,  1768,  died 
Aug.  6tb,  1868." 

-  Dr.  John  Keartley.  Architect  of  Chri«t  Church,  and  (bonder  of 
Cbriet  Church  Hoepltal,  dl*d  Jaoy  lltb,  1772,  aged  81  year.." 

"Thorn*.  Lawrence,  An  eminent  Merchant,  A  faithful  Conneellor, 
An  ex-tire  Magistrate  of  Penna.,  who**  prirate  rirtuea  endeared  him  to 
hla  friend*;  wboae  publlck  conduct  gained  him  reapect  and  eitevui. 
Expecting  eT.rlaatlng  life  ba  elided  tbla,  during  bla  9th  Mayoralty  of 
thl.  City,  th.  25th  day  of  April,  MDOCLIIII.,  Aged  64  years." 

"Johu  Patterson,  A  natire  of  Ireland,  Formerly  an  Officer  in  the 
Britiah  Army,  and  at  tb*  period  of  the  Rerolution  Collector  of  Custom, 
in  the  port  of  Phlla.,  died  Feby  — ,  1798,  aged  —  years." 
"Chandler  Price,  Meichant,  died  Dec  27th,  1827,  aged  62  years." 
"Dr.  Benjamin  Ru.h,  *lgner  of  tbe  DeclaraUon  of  Independence,  died 
Apl  9th,  1813,  aged  68  yean.  '  Well  done  good  and  faithful  (errant, enter 
thou  into  the  Joy.  of  thy  lord,'  Malt.  26  e.23  v." 

"  William  Tllghman,  LL.D.,  who  departed  tbla  life  30th  of  April  A.  D. 
1827.  Inreited  with  the  Office  of  Chief  Juatlce  of  Penna  ,  in  which  for 
upwarda  of  20  yean  he  imparted  a  lu.tr.  rarely  equaled,  ner.r  *ur- 
'.  71." 

Truxtun.of  the  ReroluUonary  Nary, died  M.y 
6,1822,  aged  67  year*" 

"Rer.  Bird  Wllaon,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  born  at  OarliaU,  Paona.,  Jany  8tb> 
1777,  died  New  York,  Apl  14,  1869.  Appointed  Preed  Judge  to  tbe 
Court,  of  Common  Pleaa  in  th*  7th  Di.t.  of  Penna,  A.  D.  1S02.  Re- 
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signed  after  17  years  faithful  service  to  enter  Into  Holy  Orders,  Ordained 
Presbyter  A.  D.  1820,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Cburch,  Norristown,  Klected 
Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the  Genl  Theological  Seminary  Prot 
I  Cburch,  A.  I).  18*2,  Keeigned  A.  I).  1 740." 


In  the  yard  attached  to  Christ  Church  building  are 
many  interesting  tombs.  Among  them  that  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Graeme,  died  Sept.  4,  1772,  aged  eighty-four 
yean.— 

«  The  soul  that  lived  within  thl.  crumbling  duet 
In  every  act  wae  Eminently  juet. 

I  through  Life.    As  peaceful,  too.  In  !>eath. 
[  one  pang  be  rendered  lack  bta  breath." 

Near  him  lies  his  daughter,  Lady  Ann  Keith,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Keith,  who  died  July  31,  A.r>.  1740, 
aged  sixty-five  years;  also  near  him  Dr.  Graeme's 
daughter,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson, 
wife  of  Hugh  Henry  Ferguson,  died  1801,— 

"  KHia  caueed  tbU  atone  to  be  laid 

Wait*  with  resignation  and  humble  hope 

Fur  reunion  with  ber  friend 

In  a  more  perfect  ttate  of  existence." 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  "  Born  in  North  Brit- 
ain, educated  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  departed 
this  life  Sept.  14,  1793,  aged  sixty-six. 

"  A  truly  honeat  man. 
Header  who  ee'r  thou  art, 
Strire  to  attain  this  character. 

"  A  wife  a  feather  and  a  chief's  a  rod  ; 

an's  the  noblest  work  of  Ood." 


"  Rev.  John  Waller  James,  rector  of  this  church,— 

« I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth." 

The  following  inscription  is  upon  a  family  vault: 

"The  Family  Vault  of  William  Whit* 


Wae  fluaticlt-r  of  the  Uuiled  i 
During  the  RevoluUon-died  the  Nth 
May,  1806.    Aged  73  yean:  The 
former  Rector  of  thia  Cburch  A  Bishop 
Of  the  Diocese,  died  on  the  17 111  of  July,  1836, 
Aged  88  years,  3  mouths,  and  13  days." 

Within  the  church  are  the  following  tombs: 

Dr.  Robert  Jenney,  rector,  died  Jan.  5. 17r,2, aged  sixty-five  years,  and 
,  Joanna  Elizabeth,  who  died  six  days  after  hie  burial,  aged 


of  Christ 
died  July  10.  me. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Wareom,  Eeq.,"  One  of  His  Majesty's  Council  of  the 
Island  of  Ilarbedoee.  Natare  had  been  bounUful  to  him.  His  educa- 
tion was  liberal.  His  principles  In  regard  to  Church  and  Slate  Orthodox 
and  Constitutional.  In  the  relations  of  husband  ami  father  he  was  kind, 
tender,  end  truly  affectionate.  His  mournful  widow,  in  respectful  tesU- 
tuony  of  his  Conjugal,  Paternal,  and  other  Excellencies,  dedicatee  this 
stone.  Born  in  Barbados*.  a.D.  1701,  died  In  Philadelphia,  a.o.  1766, 
s£«l  So  yean." 

St.  Petcr'B  Churchyard.— On  the  outer  eastern 
wall  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Third  and  Pine  Streets, 
are  several  tablets  bearing  inscriptions;  among  them 
are  the  following: 

To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blarkwrll,  D.D.,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  L' til  ted  Churches  from  1781  to  1811,  born  May  6, 1748 ;  died 
February,  1831.  aged  83  years. 

Re..  Jacob  Pucbr.  formerly  rector,  died  Jan.  3,  1798,  aged  89  years, 
11  months,  and  3  days. 


George  Mifflin  Dallas,  Vlce-Pi«aideat  of  the  United  Slates,  born  July 
10.1702;  died  Dec.  1,1801. 

Rev.  Jamee  Abercronibie,  D.D.,  long  aaslstant  minister  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's,  died  June  211, 1841,  aged  SS  years  and  5  months. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  scholar  and  financier,  bom  Jan.  8, 1786;  died  Feb. 
27, 1844 

Charles  J.  Biddle,  his  son,  captain  in  the  Mexican  war,  colonel  of  the 
BurkUII  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  Civil  war,  died  Oct.  1, 
1873,  aged  M  years. 

Benjamin  Chew,  chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolution, 
died  Jan.  20.  1810.  aged  87  years  and  10  days. 

Alexander  Jamee  Dallas,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
War  under  the  United  States  Government,  Attorney-General  of  Penn- 
sylvania, died  Jan.  16, 1817. 

Joseph  R.  Iugereoll.  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress,  born  June  14, 
1780;  died  Feb.  20,  1868. 

Dr.  James  Woodhouse,  professor  of  Chemistry  In  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, died  June  4, 1800,  aged  39  years  and  6  months. 

Monuments  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery— Beside 
the  public  monuments  already  noted,  there  are  many 
memorials  of  eminent  citizens  erected  by  their  families 
or  friends  which  are  worthy  of  mention.  Jacob  Ridg- 
way,  who,  next  to  Stephen  Girard,  was,  in  his  time, 
considered  the  richest  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  sleeps 
beneath  an  altar-tomb.  A  monument  in  memory  of 
William  Henry  Drayton,  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  who  died  Sept.  3, 1779, 
will  attract  attention.  It  is  a  single  shaft  of  marble, 
having  upon  it  the  sculptured  laurel  wreath  and  the 
arms  of  South  Carolina.  Commodore  Alexander 
Murray,  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  died  Oct.  26, 
1821,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Commodore  Isaac  Hull, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  of  the  war  of  1812,  hero  in 
the  fight  between  the  frigates  "Constitution"  and 
"  Guerriere,"  a  splendid  altar-tomb  in  the  Roman 
style,  with  an  effigy  of  an  American  eagle  defending 
the  American  colors  perched  upon  the  centre.  Com- 
modore Hull  died  Feb.  13, 1843.  Altar-tomb  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Chief  Justice  Thomas  McKean,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  president  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
died  June  24,  1817.  William  8hort,  the  United  States 
minister  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  Spain, the  first 
officer  appointed  by  President  Washington.  A  pyra- 
mid of  marble.  Mr.  Short  died  Dec.  14, 1849.  Oscar 
Douglass,  a  Philadelphia  fireman,  who  was  killed  by 
the  fulling  of  a  wall  while  discharging  his  duty  as  a 
fireman  in  Market  Street,  above  Third,  Jan.  14,  1841. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Company  and  the  Light  Artillery  Company,  Wash- 
ington Grays. 

The  number  of  clergymen  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  is 
very  great,  and  their  graves  are  marked  by  tombs  and 
monuments.  Among  them  may  be  named  the  fol- 
lowing: Rev.  Albert  Barne*.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Board- 
man,  Rev.  George  Chandler,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Jones, 
Presbyterians;  Rev.  J.  B.  Clemson,  Rev.  G.  A.  Dur- 
borrow,  Rev.  James  H.  Fowles,  Rev.  Kingston  God- 
dard,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  Rev.  James  Wiltbank, 
Rev.  John  Gordon  Maxwell,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo 
Potter,  Episcopalians;  Rev.  John  P.  Durbin  and 
Rev.  Solomon  Higgins,  Methodists ;  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Demme,  Lutheran;  Rev.  A.  De  Gillette,  Baptist 

Frederick  Graff,  the  originator  and  designer  of  the 
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Fail-mount  Water-  Work*,  who  U  commemorated  by  a 
Gothic  canopy  monument  and  bust  at  Fairmount,  lies 
buried  near  the  centre  of  Old  Laurel  Hill,  and  ha*  an 
appropriate  monument.  Near  the  Schuylkill  a  wind- 
ing path  down  the  hill  leads  to  a  tomb  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  massive  Egyptian 
granite  floorway.  Above  it  trees  rise  from  the  surface 
soil.  This  rock-tomb  is  the  burying-placc  of  the  Kane 
family.  Within  are  the  remains  of  Judge  John  K. 
Kane,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  died  Feb. 
21,  1858,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  his  sons,  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  died  at  Havana,  Feb. 
16,  1857,  and  Gen.  Thomas  Leipcr  Kane,  of  the  Union 
army,  died  Dec.  26,  1883. 

There  are  also  many  splendid  memorials  of  eminent 
citizens.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  Lavalette,  monu- 
ment enriched  with  naval  emblems;  Joseph  S.  Lewis, 
altar-tomb,  which  is  a  fine  bas-relief  view  of  the 
Fairmount  Water-Works,  in  the  establishment  of 
which  Mr.  Lewis,  as  a  member  of  the  watering  com- 
mittee of  Councils,  was  largely  instrumental.  The 
Disston  mausoleum  is  a  large  and  very  handsome 
marble  building,  conspicuous  in  appearance,  and 
placed  in  a  commanding  situation. 

Ferdinand  Rudolph  Hassler,  a  mau  of  science, 
director  of  the  United  States  coast  survey  from  1816 
to  1832,  is  commemorated  by  a  massive  rock  of  rough 
marble,  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  and  urn,  and  sit- 
uate near  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  Near  to  it  is 
a  piece  of  work  somewhat  similar, — a  rough  block  of 
marble,  surmounted  by  a  lyre  and  urn  and  tablet,  to 
the  memory  of  Joseph  C.  Neal,  humorist  and  journal- 
ist and  author. 

A  beautiful  statue  monument  in  white  marble  rep- 
resents a  woman  clasping  two  babes  in  her  arms.  It 
is  a  portrait  group  executed  by  Henry  Demchowski 
Saunders,  a  Polish  sculptor,  in  memory  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

The  Swedes'  Church  burying-ground,  on  Delaware 
Avenue,  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  dak*  from  1698. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  in  this  ground 
is  the  tombstone  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornitholo- 
gist, which  has  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Welt  Laurel  HilL— This,  the  latest  cemetery  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia,  has  not  yet  attained  the 
amount  of  monumental  ornament  to  be  met  with  in 
older  grounds.  The  remains  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  first  American  novelist,  lie  under  a  plain 
stone,  which  marked  the  original  place  of  his  burial. 
Upon  the  highest  circle  in  the  inclosure  lies  the  body 
of  Col.  Ulric  Dahlgren,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Union 
army,  who  was  killed  near  Richmond,  Va.,  March, 
1864.  It  is  intended  to  erect  to  his  memory  at  this 
point  a  statue  in  bronze.  The  remains  of  Justice 
Grier.  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  lie  upon 
the  hill-side,  with  a  costly  monument,  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  a  merchant,  is  commemorated  by  a  splendid 
shaft  of  Aberdeen  granite. 


Hood  Cemetery  (formerly  the  Lower  Burying- 
Grounds,  Germantown).— In  this  ground  lie  the 
bodies  of  Gen.  James  Agew  and  Col.  Bird,  of  the 
British  army,  who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown. A  plain  stone  was  placed  over  their  re- 
mains some  years  ago  by  John  F.  Watson.  In  this 
cemetery  lie  the  remains  of  William  Hood  and  his 
wife,  in  a  vault  prepared  by  himself,  over  which  is 
the  following  inscription  : 

"  Win.  Hood, 
Born  Philadelphia, 
September  lind,  17S0, 

Died,  P»rl«, 
January  lftlh,  ltto." 
"  Klin  A.  Hood, 
Born  August  IStb,  1783, 
Died  August  15th,  IMS." 

Some  of  the  stones  in  this  ground  are  very  old. 
The  dates  run  back  to  1700.  In  one  of  the  vaults 
repose  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Christian  F.  Post. 
The  slab  contains  this  inscription  : 

"  Id  Memory  of 
Christian  Frederick  Pott, 
Missionary  fur  Propagating  the  Gospel 
Among  the  Indian* 
In  the  Western  Country, 
On  the  Ohio,  at  Labrador, 
On  the  Mueequeto  Shore, 

In  North  America. 
In  the  Gospel  *5  year,  with 


And  abll.ty, 


First  day  of  May,  1786, 
Aged  76." 

The  modern  gravestones  are  handsome.  One  of 
the  finest  covers  the  remains  of  Capt.  John  S.  Jones, 
once  of  the  merchant  service,  who  died  Aug.  10, 1855. 
It  is  an  altar-tomb. 

Mount  Moriah. — In  this  ground,  principally  by 
removal  from  other  burying-grounds,  are  the  tombs 
of  men  of  considerable  distinction  in  their  time. 
The  Baptists  have  a  portion  of  the  cemetery  for  their 
own  dead,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions: 


I  of  Mr.  Abel 
ll.ii  life  Dec  ye  18th,  1722,  In  ye 


of  hi. 


age." 

-  The  Bey.  Mr.  Jenkln  Jonee,  late  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  In 
tbU  city,  in  which  itaUon  he  aerred  35  yeara.   Died  July  «,  176V" 

"  Ber.  Henry  Hoicumh,  D.D.,  ordained  Sept.  11, 178ft.  He  wa»  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Army  of  the  Berolutlon,  and  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Convention  which  approved  the  Federal  Conalltutlou.  Died  May  22nd, 
1824." 

*  Iu  memory  of  Ber.  Morgan  Edward*,  A.M.,  paator  of  the  Brat  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Phlla.  for  II  year*.  Died  Juuo2Sth,17W>,aged  73  yeara." 

"  Bar.  Tboraae  U  riles. ,  A.M.,  who  waa  upward*  of  20  year*  minister  of 
the  Aral  Baptist  Church  of  Phlla.   Died  April  IS,  1803." 

"  Bar.  Win.  Hog  era,  D.D.,  paator  of  the  flrat  Baptist  Church,  ordained 
1772.  Died  April  7, 182*.  Iu  memory  of  their  affectkmat*  remembrance 
of  a  faithful  paator  and  of  hla  eerTlcae  the  nr*t  Baptiat  Church  h.»* 
erected  thi*  monument  to  hi*  endearing  memory." 

Other  ministers  lie  in  this  cemetery,  among  them 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  Methodist  Protestant,  and 
!  Rev.  Newton  Heston,  Methodist  Episcopal  divine. 
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Commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  who  died  Dec.  10,  1845,  is  commemorated  by  a 
simple  slab.  Commodore  Peter  Turner  lies  near  him. 
The  lot  of  the  National  Guards  contains  a  monu- 
ment surmounted  by  the  bronze  figure  of  a  soldier. 
When  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Asylum  was  abandoned,  the  remains  of  the 
seamen  and  officers  were  removed  to  Mount  Moriah. 
There  were  four  hundred  and  forty  bodies,  and  each 
is  marked  by  a  separate  gravestone.  One  of  them  is 
"  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Johnson,  who  died  July 
12,  1851,  aged  one  hundred  years."  8ome  of  the 
family  monuments  are  very  handsome.  That  of  John 
J.  Jones,  of  West  Philadelphia,  has  a  colossal  marble 
statue  of  "Time"  upon  a  base  of  granite  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  Robert  P.  King,  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, who  was  the  first  president  of  the  Cemetery 
Company,  lies  near  a  massive  base  of  white  marble 
surmounted  by  a  marble  cross.  He  died  Sept.  27, 
1868.  Among  the  tomb*  of  soldiers  is  that  of  Jo- 
seph C.  Reynolds,  private  in  Company  D,  Ninety- 
firet  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers ;  he  has  an 
altar  tombstone,  on  the  face  of  which  are  carved  in 
relief  a  musket,  knapsack,  cartouch-box,  and  haver- 
sack. He  died  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
8potteylvania  Court-House,  Va.  Upon  the  tomb  is 
the  sentence: 

"  MoUier,  one  of  ui  ought  to  go. 
Why  not  me?" 

Other  memorials  are  of  Col.  John  W.  Moore,  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  and  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  killed  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher; 
Lieut-Col.  George  W.  Hawkins,  Ninety-seventh  Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  killed  at  Hatcher's 
Run,  Oct,  28,  1864 ;  Col.  George  C.  Spear,  killed  May 
3,  1863.  A  striking  memorial  is  that  erected  by  Wil- 
liam Wheatley,  the  actor,  in  memory  of  the  Gale 
sisters,  who  were  burned  to  death  by  an  accident  at 
the  Continental  Theatre  in  1861 : 

« In  memory  of  the  Gale  eUter*. 

Ruth. 

died  Sept.  17th,  1HC1,  aged  16  yean. 

Zella, 

died  Sept.  25th,  1861,  aged  17  year*. 
Adeona, 

died  Sept.  IS,  1*11,  aged  19  yean. 

Human, 
died  Sept.  lfl,  IMI,  aged  22  yean. 

Stranger*  who  through  this  city  of  the  dead, 
With  thoughtful  amil  and  fretlug  heart  may  tread, 
Pauae  here  a  moment:  thuae  who  eleep  below 
With  earelea*  ear  ne'er  heard  a  tola  of  woe. 
Four  (later*,  fair  and  young,  together  reet 

Torn  out  of  life  In  one  dliaatron*  hour. 
The  rose  unfolded  to  the  budding  Bower, 
Life  did  not  part  them-Dealh  might  not  dlrlde. 
They  llred,  they  lored,  they  perlehed  aide  by  aid*. 
O'er  doom  like  tbU  let  kindly  filing*  abed 
The  aoftrat  Uar*  that  mourn  the  early  fled, 
For  whom,  I  oat  children  of  another  land, 
Thla  marble  ralaed  by  weeping  Itiendehlp'a  hand. 
To  ue — to  future  timea  remain*  to  trll 
How  erea  In  drath  they  luted  each  other  well. 


Her  deareat  earthly  treasure* 
Beetored  again  to  God/' 

Mount  Vernon.— The  remains  of  Gen.  William 
Knox  were  removed  from  Christ  Church  ground  to 
this  cemetery.  Commodore  Robert  Ritchie  and  Col. 
Van  Leer  are  also  interred  here. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  monuments  is  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Gardel  family,  a  pyramidical  structure  of 
brown  stone,  decorated  at  the  base  with  several  life- 
like statutes  of  marble.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country. 

In  the  burial-ground  of  the  Third  (Old  Pine 
Street)  Presbyterian  Church,  part  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  Fir*t  Church,  is  a  tablet  erected  Xo  the 
memory  of  David  Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, who  died  June  26,  1796,  and  was  originally 
interred  in  a  mausoleum  adjoining  the  garden  of  his 
dwelling,  northwest  corner  Seventh  and  Arch  Streets  ; 
and  a  fine  monument  in  memory  of  Capt.  Charles 
Ross,  of  the  City  Troop,  erected  by  that  organization. 
It  is  particularly  distinguishable  by  reason  of  the 
bronze  helmet  and  military  trophies  on  the  top,  those 
being  the  first  monumental  devices  of  that  metal  put 
up  in  Philadelphia. 

In  St  Stephen's  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
on  Tenth  Street,  below  Market,  is  a  very  elegant 
monument,  surmounted  by  a  group  of  four  figures, 
cut  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Steinhauser,  and 
erected  by  Edward  Shippen  Burd,  in  memory  of 
members  of  his  family.  It  is  a  splendid  work  of  art, 
and  is  executed  in  pure  white  marble. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Cath- 
olic) Church,  Fourth  8treet,  below  Prune,  are  tombs 
to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John  Barry,  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary navy,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimous,  once  member 
of  Congress. 

Woodlands  Cemetery  is  adorned  with  many  fine 
monuments,  and  many  of  them  elaborate  and  costly. 
Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  Drexel  mausoleum, 
erected  to  the  members  of  the  family  of  Francis  M. 
Drexel.  It  is  a  magnificent  building,  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  one  of  the  largest  tomb  structures  in  the 
country.  In  this  cemetery  is  the  tomb  of  Lieut.  John 
T.  Greble,  the  first  officer  of  the  United  States  army 
killed  in  the  civil  war.  It  is  designed  in  exquisite 
taste.  Among  other  conspicuous  memorials  in  this 
ground  are  the  monuments  and  tombs  of  Admiral 
Charles  Stewart,  "Old  Ironsides,"  of  the  United 
States  navy ;  Commodore  David  Porter,  United  States 
navy;  Maj.-Gen.  David  B.  Birney,  United  States 
army,  during  the  civil  war;  and  a  fine  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  David  Jayne,  a  well-known  busi- 
ness man. 

Monument  Cemetery.— One  of  the  finest  memo- 
rials in  Monument  Cemetery  was  erected,  shortly  after 
the  ground  was  opened,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Delamater  Caldwell.  It  was  erected  in  pursuance  of 
directions  left  in  his  will,  and  is  an  expensive  piece 
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of  work.  It  towers  conspicuously  among  the 
rials  in  the  ground. 

The  tomb  of  the  Bar  tain  family  is  of  brown  stone, 
and  in  the  Egyptian  style.  On  the  front  is  a  white 
marble  die  with  the  figure  of  "  Grief"  in  relief.  On 
the  panel  in  the  rear  is  the  following  striking  in- 
scription : 

"Lira. 

Monetrou*  and  fal**  In  form. 
But  tra*  aixj  Beautiful  Id  promt**. 
Wisdom,  and  lore,  with  *a  rage  fore*  Allied. 
The  plan,  the  purpoee,  nn<I  the  mean*. 
The  thought  and  will  of  God  achleTed, 
Through  diedplloe  of  P»ln  ! 
Vigilant,  Relentlea*,  Tet  Beneficent  law, 
Not  angry,  cruel,  or  caprtcloua. 
Palo  !•  not  paniihment,  and  there  li 

No  death. 
The  world'*  hope  but  wait*  the  Oreat 

Atonement. 
Each  eerrlng  to  hi*  brother'*  na*  and 
Suffering  for  hi*  *lu  and  th*  dlrlne  for  all, 
Aod  the  ■acrlSce  i 


Faith  atand*  rendered  Into  Knowledge 
And  worahlp  Incorporate*  with  work  ; 
Till  the  world',  life  obey,  lu  Science 
And  man  I*  organised  Into  Unltr 


I  by  thl*  Key. 
The  Spblui*hallperl*u, 
Th*  Cure*  oeae*.  and  death  and  Hell 


In 

Victory." 

The  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  and  Dis- 
abled Firemen  has  a  conspicuous  monument  above  a 
vault.  A  white  marble  panel-case  has  at  the  corners 
representations  of  fire-plugs.  The  shaft  rising  above 
bears  upon  the  face  in  relief  the  horn,  spanner,  and 
torch.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  sleep  below 
and  the  dates  of  their  deaths  are  on  the  sides.  The 
Diligent  Fire-Engine  Company  has  a  neat  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Marcus  Rink,  a  memlwr 
killed  at  the  same  time  with  Oscar  Douglas  (who  lies 
in  Laurel  Hill)  by  the  falling  of  a  wall  at  the  fire  in 
Market  Street,  near  Third,  Jan.  23,  1841. 

A  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Capt  Daniel 
S.  Stellwagon,  master  in  the  United  States  navy, 
born  Nov.  6,  1774,  died  Nov.  16,  1828,  has  elaborate 
inscription!  setting  forth  his  services  to  his  country. 
The  base  is  in  panels.  Above  these  is  a  rough  rock 
upon  which  is  represented  sea-weeds,  etc.,  and  upon  i 
which  the  shaft  resembles  a  light-house  with  look- 
out lantern,  etc.  A  figure  of  "  Hope"  crowns  this 
unique  memorial.  Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  S.  Martin,  of 
the  Eleventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
killed  at  Bull  Run,  Aug.  30,  1862,  is  commemorated 
by  a  white  marble  shaft.  The  remains  of  Frederick 
J.  Roberta,  who  died  Oct.  13,  1844,  are  marked  by  a 
at  erected  by  the  Washington  Grays. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 
FIREMEN,  FIRE  COMPANIES,  AND  LARGE  FIRES. 

Before  1695  no  public  measures  were  taken  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  On 
the  25th  of  May,  in  that  year,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  petitioned  Governor  Markham  and  the  Council 
to  pass  a  law  providing  them  with  ladders  and  leather 
buckets.  The  Provincial  Legislature,  regarding  the 
petition  a  reasonable  one,  passed  a  bill  in  1696  for 
preventing  accidents  at  fires  in  the  towns  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Castle,  and  for  preventing  and  ex- 
tinguishing fires.  By  this  act  the  inhabitants  were 
prohibited  from  cleaning  their  chimneys  by  burning 
them  out,  and  foul  chimneyB  were  forbidden  under  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings.  Each  householder  was 
directed  to  keep  at  his  dwelling  "a  swab,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long,"  and  a  bucket  or  pail,  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  accidents  by  fire,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
shillings,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  smoke  tobacco 
in  the  streets,  day  or  night,  under  a  penalty  of  twelve 
pence.  The  fines  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  leather  buckets  and  other  instruments  or 
engines  for  the  public  use  in  the  extinguishment  of 
fires.  A  similar  law  was  passed  in  1700,  which  pro- 
vided for  "  two  leathern  buckets,"  and  re-enacted  in 
1701,  with  an  additional  clause  directing  the  magis- 
trates to  procure  "  six  or  eight  good  hooks  for  tearing 
down  houses  on  fire." 

With  this  primitive  fire  department  the  good  citi- 
zens of  the  town  were  content  to  rest  until  1718,  when 
Abraham  Bickley,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  after- 
ward a  prominent  city  official,  offered  a  fire-engine  to 
the  city,  which  he  probably  imported  from  England. 
The  city  purchased  this  engine  for  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  it  continued  to  be  its  greatest  defense 
against  fire  until  1831. 

George  Claypoole,  in  July,  1729,  was  employed  to 
keep  the  city  fire-engine  in  good  repair  and  make 
monthly  trials  of  it  at  an  annual  salary  of  three 
pounds,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain 
after  an  experience  of  only  one  month,  Richard  Ar- 
mitt  was  given  the  contract.  In  1730  the  citizens, 
with  the  aid  of  Bickley's  engine,  attempted  to  subdue 
a  large  fire  on  Fishbourn's  wharf,  below  Walnut 
Street.  The  fire  gained  great  headway,  and  at  one 
time  threatened  to  destroy  the  city.  It  crossed  Water 
Street,  burned  the  buildings  of  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
and  destroyed  property  altogether  valued  at  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  destructive  conflagration  warned 
the  authorities  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  more 
adequate  fire  apparatus,  and  accordingly,  in  April, 
1730,  the  city  authorized  the  purchase  of  three  more 
engines,  four  hundred  buckets,  and  twenty -five  hooks. 
One  of  the  new  engines  was  made  in  Philadelphia  by 
Anthony  Nicholls,  and  the  other  two  were  procured 
in  England.  In  January,  1731,  the  latter  arrived, 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  buckets,  the  remainder 
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being  made  in  the  city  from  a  sample  furnished  by 
Thomas  Oldman  at  nine  shillings  each.  A  trial  of 
the  engine  built  in  the  city  was  made  in  January, 
1733,  and  a  local  chronicler  says  that  it "  played  water 
higher  than  the  highest  in  this  city  had  from  London." 
The  leather  fire-buckets  were  ordered  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  court-house,  and  the  engines  were  stationed  as 
follows:  One  at  the  great  meeting-house  yard, south- 
west corner  of  High  and  Second  Streets ;  one  at  Fran- 
cis Jones'  lot,  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut  Streets; 
and  the  old  engine  in  a  corner  of  the  Baptist  Meeting 
yard,  in  Second  Street  near  Arch. 

In  December,  1733,  Frankliu's  Penntyfoania  Gazette 
contained  an  article  on  fires  and  the  mode  of  extin- 
guishing them.  On  Feb.  4,  1735,  the  same  paper 
contained  a  communication  signed  "  A.  A."  (probably 
Anthony  Atwood,  a  well-known  citizen)  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  fires  and  their  extinguishment.  The 
writer  seta  out  by  stating  that  in  consequence  of 
lameness  of  his  hand  he  is  not  capable  of  giving  that 
kind  of  assistance  which  at  fires  is  so  cheerfully  ac- 
corded by  the  citizens  generally,  but  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  extend  what  aid  he  can  in  the  way  of  useful 
suggestions.  He  said  the  city  had  engines  enough, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  town  there  was  not  water  suf- 
ficient "  to  keep  the  pumps  going  for  a  half-hour 
together."  At  the  same  time  he  advised  the  formation 
of  fire  companies.  Shortly  after  these  suggestions 
were  made  the  houses  of  "  Budd's  long  row,"  on  Front 
8treet  above  the  Drawbridge,  took  fire,  and  threatened 
the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  property.  At- 
tention was  again  called  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  method  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  fire 
companies  were  again  suggested.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1736,  the  Union  Fire  Company  was 
established,  mainly  through  the  active  efforts  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

The  Union  Fire  Company  was  an  association  for 
mutual  assistance.  Each  member  agreed  to  furnish, 
at  his  own  expense,  six  leather  buckets  and  two  stout 
linen  bags,  each  marked  with  his  name  and  the  name 
of  tho  company,  which  he  was  to  bring  to  every  fire. 
The  buckets  were  for  carrying  water  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  and  the  bags  were  to  receive  and  hold  property 
which  was  in  danger,  to  save  it  from  risk  of  theft. 
The  members  pledged  themselves  to  repair  to  any 
place  in  danger  upon  an  alarm  of  fire  with  their  ap- 
paratus. Some  were  to  superintend  the  use  of  the 
water,  others  were  to  stand  at  the  door*  of  houses  in 
danger,  and  to  protect  the  property  from  theft.  On 
an  alarm  of  fire  at  night  it  was  agreed  that  light* 
should  be  placed  in  the  windows  of  houses  of  mem- 
bers near  the  fire  "  in  order  to  prevent  contusion,  and 
to  enable  their  friends  to  give  them  more  speedy  and 
effectual  assistance."  The  number  of  members  was 
limited  to  thirty.  Eight  meetings  were  held  annually. 
At  each  meeting  there  was  a  supper  costing  three 
shillings.  Members  who  came  late  were  fined  one 
shilling.    Members  who  did  not  come  at  all  were 


fined  four  shillings.  There  was  a  treasurer,  but  no 
president,  of  the  company.  Each  member  served 
in  turn  during  a  month  as  clerk,  in  which  time  he 
notified  his  associates  of  the  meeting,  inspected  their 
buckets  and  bags,  and  when  they  were  not  in  good 
order  reported  the  fact  to  the  company.  Upon  this 
plan,  with  slight  variations,  all  the  fire  companies  of 
Philadelphia  were  conducted  until  long  after  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

At  this  time  engines  and  buckets  were  the  only  avail 
able  apparatus,  as  pumps  were  few,  and  the  supply  of 
water  scant.    The  engine  of  the  Union  Company,  it 
is  believed,  was  imported  from  England,  as  were  also 
those  of  the  other  companies  formed  down  to  1768.1 

The  engine  of  the  Union  Company  was  probably 
kept  in  a  house  in  Orindstone  Alley,  which  runs  north 
from  Market  Street  to  Church  Alley,  west  of  Second 
Street.  Among  its  early  members  were  Isaac  Paschal, 
Samuel  Powell,  William  Rawle,  and  Samuel  Syme. 

The  membership  of  the  Union  being  limited  to  thirty 
persons,  before  the  end  of  the  year  another  company 
was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Fellowship  Fire 
Company,  with  thirty-five  members.  Its  constitution 
was  dated  Jan.  1,  1738,  and  its  house  was  situated  on 
a  lot  belonging  to  the  Friends'  Meeting,  on  Second 
Street,  near  Market.  The  fire-ladder  was  kept  under 
the  eaves  of  the  butchere'  Bhambles,  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  market-house,  near  the  meal-market;  there 
were  also  seven  ladders  in  various  other  places. 

In  1742  the  members  of  the  Fellowship  Fire  Com- 
pany were  Isaac  Williams.  Obadiah  Eldridgc,  Jacob 
Shoemaker,  Jonathan  Zane,  William  Moode,  Thomas 

Hiue,  Edward  Catherall,  George  Sharswood,   

Hewes,  John  Jones,  Jr.,  John  Langdale,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Say,  Barnaby  Barnes,  John  Biddle,  Jacob  Shoemaker, 
Jr.,  John  Howell,  Benjamin  Betterton,  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, William  Callender,  Joseph  Noble,  Joseph  Fus- 
sell,  John  Pole,  Abraham  Mitchell,  Isaac  Powell, 

>  In  tho  /Yuaaylraaia  Gaitltt  for  October  28, 17W,  appeared  the  follow- 
ing advertisement : 

"Richard  Umud,  living  at  lh«  upper  end  of  Second  Street,  under- 
takaa  to  make  anil  sell  Urn  engiue*  of  Ihs  newest  construction.  War- 
ranted good,  from  fifth  rate  down  to  the  smallest  air*.  The  advantages 
theae  engines  have  above  otheia  are  that  they  have  twice  the  room  to 
pour  in  water  than  tuoao  whose  levers  work  at  the  (idea  of  the  c  la  tern. 
—  they  work  aa  eaayt  and  pin)  wilh  a  constant  atrram  and  prodigious 
force,  and  collect  a  large  body  of  water  closely  together,  and  will  aooner 
extlngiii.li  fire  In  building,  than  any  other  engine  heretofore  contrived. 
The  cisterns  are  made  of  good  seasoned  white  auk  or  red  cedar  ir  re- 
quired,—the  Joints  of  the  ciatern  are  lined  with  copper  and  nailed  with 
bras,  nails,  and  the  wheels  are  shod  with  iron.  As  I  am  the  first  In- 
habitant and  native  of  thia  province  who  has  attempted  eo  useful  a 
branch,  I  call  on  the  fire  companies  of  this  city  who  may  waut  uew 
engines. 

"  I  have  Just  completed  a  fourth  claai  engine  for  the  Northern  Liberty 
Kir*  Company.  Any  gentleman  wanting  an  engine  may  see  the  earn* 
played.    1  will  undertake  to  keep  all  the  city  engiuea  In  repair. 

"&ICJ1AI.D  MaSHX." 

Mr.  Mason  was  not  n»are  of  the  engine  made  by  Anthony  Nirholla, 
or  he  would  not  havo  anunttnreal  himself  as  lieing  the  first  to  attempt  to 
build  fire-engine*  In  rMiiladelpbia.  lie  was  undoubtedly  the  first  suc- 
cessful manufacturer. 

The  Northern  Liberty  Fire  Company,  founded  May  1, 1768,  was  prob- 
ably the  first  tu  encourage  doiue«tlc  manufacture.  I  Is  engine-bouse  was 
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Joseph  King,  William  Corry,  Caspar  Wistar,  John 
Wister,  David  Deshler,  Alexander  Crukshank,  Joseph 
Stiles,  George  Hitner,  Jonathan  Carmalt. 

On  the  lat  of  March,  1742,  the  third  6re  company 
was  formed.  This  company  was  called  the  Hand-in- 
Uand.  The  fourth  voluntary  company,  established 
Feb.  22,  1743,  was  called  the  Heart-in-Hand.  The 
fifth  company,  named  the  Friendship  Fire  Company, 
wm  founded  July  SO,  1747. 

The  fire  companies  established  after  the  Union  j 
slightly  increased  the  number  of  their  members.  ' 
The  Fellowship  had  thirty-five  members ;  the  Hand- 
in-Hand,  the  Heart-in-Hand,  and  the  Friendship  j 
each  had  forty  members.  The  Britannia  Fire  Com-  1 
pany  was  probably  established  in  1750  or  1751.  The 
only  trace  that  we  have  of  its  existence  is  in  an  ad- 
vertisement which  gives  a  list  of  9ome  articles  lost 
belonging  to  that  company ;  this  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  April,  1752.  All  of  these  companies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Britannia,  were  in  service  until 
the  Revolution,  when  the  latter,  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unpopularity  of  its  name,  was  discon- 
tinued. In  the  year  1791  the  Union,  Fellowship, 
Hand-in-Hand,  and  Heart-in-Hand  were  in  full  ser- 
vice, and  made  return  of  the  condition  of  their  appa- 
ratus, including  engines,  buckets,  ladders,  bags,  bas- 
kets, and  "  hausea"  (hose).  Of  the  latter,  the  Union 
had  oue  of  eighty  feet,  and  the  Friendship  one  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Each  of  these  companies 
had  an  engine,  except  the  Friendship,  which  had  two. 
The  same  company  also  had  two  hundred  and  forty 
buckets,  in  number  only  equaled  by  those  in  possession 
of  the  Union.  During  the  years  which  succeeded  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  Fire  Company  there  were 
but  few  fires,  the  city  being  spared  from  many  de- 
structive ones  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  The  most  serious  conflagration  occurring 
about  this  time  was  that  of  Hamilton's  buildings  at 
the  Drawbridge,  which  consumed  several  stores,  with 
all  their  contents,  consisting  of  produce,  etc.  This 
was  probably  the  largest  and  most  destructive  fire 
which  bad  happened  in  the  city  up  to  that  time. 

The  six  fire  companies  which  were  in  existence  in 
the  city  in  1750  were  reinforced  by  several  new  asso- 
ciations established  between  the  latter  year  and  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.    They  were  as  follows: 


Hltt£r  ti  1  ft  > .  ■ .... .».!••«• 
.Northern  Liberty  

May  1.1756  

Vigilant..  

KtUK  George  1 1 I.,  all* r- 
werd  Delaware  

■Inn.  2,1760  

March  21. 1701  

LtRATIOX. 


Queen  Charlotte,  I 
ward  Fame...   March  29, 17fi4. 


American  

SllD  Mt>HH«u>l  «. 

Crown  and  Bearer.. 

Cordwainer.  

New  Market  


Before  Dec.  17(M. 
Before  *Vt>  i'H,  1765. 
Before  March,  I7l». 
Be(.,re  Feb.  I7«9. 

March  1, 17«9  

AuK.  7.  17.il>.. . 
Jan.  17,  1774.. 


Corner  2d  and  Walnut. 
S.  K.  corner  Cable  Lane 

and  Callowhill. 
Sup.  emit  aide  Second, 

Iwlow  Vine. 
Sii|p.  In  Water  St  ,  below 

Arch. 

North  aide  Cherry,  eatt 
ol  fourth. 


N.end  Market 2.1  A  lluo. 
Fifth,  above  Market. 
Itnce,  below  Third. 


The  Hibernia  Fire  Company  was  founded,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Evans' Tavern,  by  Hugh  Donaldson, 
Randle  Mitchell,  Walter  Shee,  Samuel  Wallace, 
Abram  Usher,  William  Henry,  Plunket  Fleeson, 
William  West,  John  Johnson,  John  Fullerton, 
Robert  Taggart,  Benjamin  Fuller,  George  Bryan, 
James  Fullerton,  James  Mease,  James  Haldane, 
James  Hunter,  Blair  McClenachan,  John  Mitchell, 
George  Fullerton,  George  Campbell,  Samuel  Duffield, 
Sharp  Delany,  Edward  Batchelor,  William  Alison, 
William  Burrall,  and  William  Miller.  To  these 
members  were  added,  before  1776,  James  Caldwell, 
John  White,  Henry  Hill,  John  Mease,  John  Boyle, 
Francis  Nicholas,  John  M.  Nesbit,  James  Crawford, 
David  H.  Conyngham,  George  Hughes,  Michael 
Morgan  O'Brien,  Robert  Morris,  John  Brown,  and 
John  Nixon.  Nearly  all  of  these  gentlemen  were 
merchants  or  tradesmen,  and  several  of  them  after- 
ward became  conspicuous  in  public  affairs,  especially 
during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

At  a  meeting  called  to  form  the  Northern  Liberty 
Fire  Company  Levi  Build  was  president,  and  William 
Coats  was  secretary.  The  other  original  members 
were  Charles  West,  John  Stellwagen,  Henry  Wood- 
row,  Adam  Strieker,  Martin  Nolle.  Joseph  Cannon, 
Joseph  Rush,  James  Worrell,  Reinard  Cammer, 
Richard  Mason,  Seymour  Hart,  Thomas  Gilbert, 
Henry  Stonematz,  Thomas  Felton,  William  Biddle, 
Samuel  Pryor,  John  Scattergood,  George  Leib,  Elias 
Lewis  Triechcl,  James  Nevell,  John  Williams, 
David  Rose,  Thomas  Britton,  Jacob  Weaver,  Isaac 
Jones,  John  Britton,  Joseph  Cowpcrthwait,  and 
Thomas  Scattergood.  These  gentlemen  were  inhab- 
itants of  the  Northern  Liberties.  William  Coats 
was  a  large  land-owner  in  the  district.  Levi  Budd 
was  a  man  of  means.  Seymour  Hart  was  a  lumber 
merchant  at  Callowhill  Street  wharf.  William  Biddle 
lived  in  Front  Street,  above  Callowhill.  George  Leib 
was  the  father  of  Michael  Leib,  once  a  very  influen- 
tial politician.  Richard  Mason  afterward  became  a 
manufacturer  of  fire-engines.  Martin  Nolle,  Adam 
Strieker,  and  Elias  Lewis  Triechel  were  innkeepers. 
The  company  met  for  some  time  at  Triechel's  Tavern, 
sign  of  Noah's  Ark,  Front  and  Noble  Streets. 

The  original  members  of  the  Vigilant  Fire  Com- 
pany were  Edward  Drinker,  W.  Moulder,  Charles 
Lyon,  Joseph  Connell,  John  Elton,  John  Gill,  Jere- 
miah Sin ith,  Job  n  Bi les,  Isaac  Cath rail,  Peter  Thorn p- 
son,  William  Davis,  John  Cameron,  Martin  Ashburn, 
Nathaniel  Brown,  Henry  Shute,  William  Qua,  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  Joseph  Warner,  Henry  Rigby,  Israel 
Cassell,  Nicholas  Hicks,  Samuel  Bobbins,  William 
Williams,  Samuel  Hastings,  Bradford  Roberts,  James 
Cassell,  William  Wayne,  Bowyer  Brooke,  James 
Wood,  John  Cassell,  and  Jeremiah  Smith.  Edward 
Drinker,  who  leads  off  among  the  members,  was 
noted  among  Philndclphians  as  having  been  born 
upon  the  site  of  the  city  upon  Dock  Creek  in  1680, 
two  years  before  the  landing  of  Penn.    He  was  at 
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this  time  eighty  years  old,  and  lived  at  the  Drinker 
House,  corner  of  Front  Street  and  Drinker's  Alley. 
William  Moulder  was  at  one  time  a  schoolmaster  at 
Callowhill  Street  and  Cable  Lane,  and  was  afterward 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  Bowycr  Brooke  was  a  sur- 
veyor, related  to  the  Coats  and  Brown  families  of 
the  Northern  Liberties.  Peter  Thompson,  in  the 
year  1760,  kept  store  at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and 
Pen,  in  Race  Street.  Nathaniel  Brown  was  a  whip- 
maker,  afterward  a  surveyor,  and  also,  during  the 
Revolution,  a  wagon-master,  and  a  wagon-major  in 
the  quartermaster's  department.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  kept  the  Leopard  Inn,  on  Market  Street,  and, 
subsequently,  the  Hunting  of  the  Fox,  on  Arch  Street, 
above  Sixth.  Jeremiah  Smith  kept  the  famous  tavern 
on  Front  Street,  above  Arch,  known  as  the  Queen  of 
Hungary.  Charles  Lyon  was  a  merchant.  Martin 
Ashburn  kept  the  upper  ferry  at  Arch  Street  wharf. 
Abram  Carlisle  became  a  member  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  suffered  during  that  contest  the  fate  of  a 
traitor. 

The  King  George  the  Third  Fire  Company  orig- 
inally consisted  of  the  following  members:  William 
Faries,  Isaac  Coats,  Charles  Lawrence,  Conrad  Beech, 
Richard  Wood,  Joseph  Hill,  Jacob  Bright,  Andrew 
Shaffer,  Robert  Elton,  Matthias  Abel,  James  Cooper, 
Thomas  Brookes,  Francis  Forater,  William  Bywater, 
Christopher  Ludwick,  George  Button,  Rudolph  Bon- 
ner, John  West,  Jonathan  Biles,  Griffith  Vaughan, 
Benjamin  Worthington,  Robert  Tatnall,  Henry  Cas- 
dorp,  John  Whiteall,  William  Wells,  William  Palmer, 
Henry  Bunner,  Lane  Naylor,  David  Cawthorn,  John 
M.  Nill,  John  Browne,  and  William  Salsbury.  These 
were  all  respectable  business  men.  Christopher  Lud- 
wick, a  baker,  during  the  Revolution  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  baker-general,  from  his  services  in  sup- 
plying the  army  with  bread. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  Fire  Company  was  originated 
at  a  meeting  held  at  William  Clampfer's,  at  which 
Jacob  Maag  was  president,  and  John  William  Hoff- 
man was  clerk.  The  original  members  were  Thomas 
Meyer,  George  Adam  Gaal,  Philip  Ulrich,  Casper 
Graff,  Louis  Weiss,  Matthew  Labolt,  David  Shaffer, 
Jacob  Graff,  Jacob  Chrystler,  Barnard  Lawerswyler, 
Martin  Fisher,  Philip  Will,  Dietrich  Rees.  The 
original  number  of  members  was  thirty.  The  com- 
pany obtained  ladders  previous  to  the  year  1769, 
when  a  new  fire-engine  was  built  by  Richard  Mason. 
It  was  placed  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry 
Street,  "  between  the  Lutheran  school-house  and 
Thomas  Tuston's,"  which  was  east  of  Fourth  Street. 
The  names  of  the  members  of  this  company  are  all 
German,  and,  from  the  fact  that  they  obtained  ground 
adjoining  the  Lutheran  school-house,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  were  members  of  Zion  or  of  St 
Michael's  Lutheran  congregation. 

The  Neptune  Fire  Company  was  formed  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Krider,  in  Third  Street.  The  first 
meeting  noticed  was  held  on  Monday,  Jan.  17,  1774. 


All  the  members  were  present  on  that  occasion,  to 
wit:  Andrew  Geyer,  Jacob  Kehmlee,  George  Fore- 
paugh,  Charles  Bitters,  George  Wert,  Andrew  Bach- 
man,  Charles  Miller,  William  Sheaff,  Lawrence 
Sickle,  Andrew  Epple,  George  Honey,  Jr.,  Hilary 
Baker,  Jr.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  company  had  no  engine,  the 
members  being  supplied  with  buckets. 

In  January,  1764,  citizens  of  Germantown  held  a 
meeting  at  the  town  hall,  in  order  to  consult  together 
in  regard  to  the  means  of  protecting  themselves  from 
the  ravages  of  fire.  They  were  situated  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  fire  apparatus  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  roads  at  that  time  were  frequently 
so  bad  that  no  assistance  could  have  been  derived 
from  the  city  fire  companies.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  form  three  separate  fire  divisions  in  Ger- 
mantown and  its  neighborhood,  and  the  fire  com- 
panies which  were  formed  were  called  the  Fellowship, 
of  the  Upper  Ward  ;  Fellowship,  of  the  Middle 
Ward;  and  Fellowship,  of  the  Lower  Ward.  Sub- 
scriptions were  taken  up  to  purchase  apparatus,  and 
money  enough  was  collected  to  Bend  to  England  for 
three  hand  fire-engines,  but  by  some  misfortune  the 
order  was  not  fully  completed.  When  the  engines 
arrived,  one  was  sent  to  Germantown ;  but  of  two 
others,  one  went  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  other  to 
Frankford.  The  companies  afterward  received  their 
apparatus,  however.  In  subsequent  years  the  names 
of  the  three  companies  were  changed,  as  follows: 
That  of  the  Upper  Ward,  instituted  March  1,  1764, 
was  named  the  Franklin  Fire  Company ;  that  of  the 
Middle  Ward,  instituted  March  5,  1764,  was  named 
the  Washington  Fire  Company ;  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Ward,  instituted  Feb.  20,  1764,  was  named 
the  Columbia  Fire  Company. 

The  number  of  fire  companies  which  were  in  ser- 
vice in  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
were  added  to  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  by 
several  more  new  institutions,  as  follows: 

Sun  Fire  Company,  founded  Sept.  24, 1778 ;  located 
at  east  end  of  Jersey  Market,  at  Front  8treet 

Harmony  Fire  Company,  founded  Aug.  24,  1784; 
located  in  Harmony  Court,  near  Third  Street 

Endeavor  Fire  Company,  founded  Feb.  17,  1788; 
located  in  Keys  Alley,  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets. 

Reliance  Fire  Company,  founded  March  10,  1786. 

Alarm  Fire  Company,  founded  May  1,  1787. 

Assistance  Fire  Company,  founded  Dec.  28,  1789; 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  below  Race. 

Federal  (afterward  America)  Fire  Company, 
founded  April  10.  1790;  located  at  the  Commis- 
sioners' Hall,  Third  Street,  Northern  Liberties. 

Relief  Fire  Company,  founded  December,  1791; 
located  in  Relief  Alley,  near  Second  Street 

Diligent  Fire  Company,  founded  July  4,  1791 ; 
located  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street, 
Eighth. 
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Kensington  Fire  Company,  founded  August,  1791. 

Franklin  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  17,  1702; 
•   located  in  Powell  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Washington  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  1,  1793; 
located  in  Frank  ford. 

Humane  Fire  Company,  founded  March  1,  1794; 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  between 
Second  and  Third. 

Washington  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  3,  1796  ; 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Eleventh  Street,  below 
Walnut. 

Friendship  Fire  Company,  Northern  Liberties, 
founded  Aug.  18,  1796;  located  at  the  Commis- 
sioners' Hall,  Second  and  Coates  Streets,  Northern 
Liberties. 

Columbia  Fire  Company,  founded  Sept.  16,  1796 ;  , 
located  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Cherry  Street*. 

Hope  Fire  Company,  founded  Nov.  22,  1796; 
located  on  the  south  side  of  Pine  Street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth. 

Resolution  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  1,  1797. 

Whale  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  10,  1798. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Company,  founded  Jan.  15, 1799 ; 
located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce 
Streets. 

Weccacoe  Fire  Company,  founded  May  1,  1800; 
located  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Christian  8treeU. 

The  Sun  Fire  Company,  established  in  1778,  was  a 
reorganization  by  members  of  the  old  company,  which 
wa*  founded  some  time  before  1765. 

The  Harmony  Fire  Company  was  established  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  first 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  company 
were  held  at  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  on  part  of 
the  burying-ground  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
which  was  torn  down  when  the  large  meeting-house 
was  erected.  The  names  of  the  Quakers  who  founded 
this  com  pHny  were  Daniel  Drinker,  Richard  Price, 
Abraham  Liddon,  Thomas  Harrison,  Arthur  Howell, 
Jesse  Williams,  John  Townsend,  Isaac  Pazson, 
Robert  Wood,  Thomas  Parker,  Samuel  Pancoast,  Jr., 
Jonathan  Evans,  Jr.,  Thomas  Savery,  James  Truman, 
James  Starr,  Robert  Coe,  David  Evans,  Ellis  Yarnall, 
John  Poultney,  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  John  Letch- 
worth,  John  Elliott,  Jr.,  John  Oldden,  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Jr.,  Solomon  White,  Zachariah  Jess,  Evan 
Truman,  Jacob  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  Joseph  Budd,  Samuel 
Jones,  Solomon  Dawson,  Samuel  Carver.  Jonathan 
Evans,  Jr.,  was  the  first  secretary,  and  Daniel  Drinker 
treasurer.  Up  to  June,  1785,  the  company  had  no 
engine,  the  apparatus  being  three  ladders,  two  fire- 
hooks,  and  tho  bags  and  buckets  of  each  member. 
In  1785  the  company  procured  the  engine  of  the 
Britannia  Fire  Company. 

The  Reliance  Fire  Company  was  originated  by 
Quakers,  and  was  mainly  composed  of  members  of 
the  Northern  Monthly  Meeting  in  Keys  Alley.  The 
original  members  were  Ebenexer  Robinson,  Samuel 
Briggs,  Samuel  Parker,  Benjamin  Myers,  Joseph  i 


Moore,  William  Lane,  Joshua  R.  Smith,  Evan  Owen, 
Thomas  Rodgers,  Jr.,  Isaac  Stroud,  Daniel  Dawson, 
George  Justice,  John  Warner,  Daniel  Evans,  Stephen 
Phipps,  John  Care,  John  Teas,  James  Gorham,  Amos 
Foulke,  John  Ives,  William  Smith,  Jonathan  Wor- 
rell, John  Orandom,  James  Worstall,  Thomas  Sher- 
man, Hugh  Ogden,  Stephen  Smith,  James  S.  West, 
Joseph  Rakestraw,  Jr.,  Seymour  Hart,  Thomas  Nor- 
ton, Clement  Remington,  William  Dawson,  Leonard 
Snowden,  Richard  Hopkins.  Joseph  Yerkca,  John 
Thomas,  Joseph  Bacon,  James  Oldden,  Benjamin 
Oldden,  William  Trotter,  Thomas  Wimer,  Joseph 
Shoemaker,  Benjamin  Taylor,  Samuel  Shoemaker, 
George  S.  Moore,  George  Bullock,  Isaac  Buckbee, 
Thomas  Paul,  Joseph  Ogelby,  Samuel  Noble,  Samuel 
Compton,  William  Compton.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  school  room  at  Keys  Alley  meeting- 
house until  1798,  when  the  company  met  at  Peter 
Widdowes'  school-room  in  Race  Street,  between 
Front  and  Second.  This  was  while  the  Quaker 
school-house  in  Keys  Alley,  which  had  been  torn 
down,  was  being  built.  After  its  completion  the 
company  returned  and  built  a  house  on  part  of  the 
lot. 

The  Assistance  Fire  Company  was  formed  princi- 
pally by  persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fourth 
and  Race  Streets,  among  whom  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  a  fact  which  will  account  for  the 
choice  of  the  German  motto,  "  Bereit"  (Ready),  orig- 
inally inscribed  under  the  badge  of  the  company. 
The  members  were  Isaac  Pennington,  Henry  Smith, 
Zachariah  Lesh,  Philip  Odenheimer,  Henry  Har- 
berger,  Jacob  Hansell,  Philip  Hall,  John  Long, 
Henry  L.  Stroop,  Henry  Peiffer,  Godfrey  Zepper- 
nick,  Valentine  Hoffman,  John  Henchman.  Samuel 
Mechlin,  Conrad  Sherer,  Henry  Nagel,  John  Isen- 
brise,  Andrew  Crewman,  Martin  BorhirT(or  Boraeff), 
Peter  Walter,  John  Muller,  George  Keeley,  John 
Etris,  Henry  Ries,  Daniel  Frismuth.  Isaac  Pen- 
nington was  the  first  president;  Samuel  Mechlin, 
vice-president;  Philip  Hall,  treasurer;  George  Kee- 
ley, secretary.  The  original  meetings  were  held  at 
Smith's  Tavern,  and  a  few  months  afterward  at  Henry 
Meyer's  Tavern,  sign  of  the  Old  White  Bear,  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Race  StreeU,  where  the  members  met 
for  many  years. 

The  Federal  Fire  Company  was  not  named  in  com- 
pliment to  the  political  party  of  that  name,  but  in 
honor  of  the  Federal  government.  The  members 
were  residents  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  Among 
the  founders  were  William  Giles.  Dr.  John  Weaver, 
Frederick  Hoeckley,  Jacob  Ziegler,  Charles  Yetter, 
John  Bender,  Sr.,  Joseph  Fricker,  Dr.  Joshua  Strouse, 
Christian  Hackman,  John  Adolph.  Sr.,  Samuel  Weis- 
man,  Sr..  Michael  Miller,  Daniel  Groves,  Jesse  Groves, 
Robert  McKoy,  8r.,  and  Daniel  Rambo.  This  com- 
pany got  an  engine  in  1791,  made  by  Samuel  Briggs, 
fire-engine  builder  of  this  city. 

The  Kensington  Fire  Company  was  originated  by 
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citizens  of  that  district  The  names  of  the  founders 
cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  members  who  joined 
afterward.  Among  the  early  members  were  Mat- 
thew Vandusen,  George  HofTman,  Thomas  Vaughn, 
Sr.,  Conrad  W.  Knot,  Henry  Kell,  Thomas  Vaughn, 
Jr.,  Henry  Bald.  John  Wilson,  William  Clark, 
Michael  App,  Jacob  Beideman,  Martin  Cramp,  Jacob 
Deal,  Isaac  White,  Samuel  Brusstar,  Christian  Sheetz, 
James  Tuttle,  Philip  Gosser,  John  Rice,  Jacob  Hill, 
Daniel  Sheetz,  George  Binder,  Peter  Baker,  Deobald 
Emrick,  Adam  Upperman,  Martin  Geyer,  W.  Geyer, 
James  Brusstar,  Thomas  Elston,  Daniel  Deal,  Peter 
Stoy,  Michael  Collar,  M.  Day,  John  Brown,  Manuel 
Eyre,  John  Buckius,  Clement  Keen,  Samuel  Tees, 
Nicholas  Vandusen,  and  others. 

The  Diligent  Fire  Company  was  instituted  at  the 
Spread  Eagle  Tavern,  on  Market  Street,  near  Eighth, 
kept  by  Frederick  Hubley.  The  original  members 
were  Abram  Markoe,  Dauiel  Bundle,  Joseph  Ogden, 
David  Kennedy,  Dr.  Benjamin  Van  Leer,  Peter  Lex, 
George  Hunter,  William  Attmore,  Benjamin  Shoe- 
maker, Frederick  Hubley,  Baltis  Emerick,  G.  W. 
Davis,  William  Hunter,  Henry  Herbert,  John  West, 
John  Henderson,  William  Lucas,  Owen  Foulke, 
Martin  Thomas,  Predy  Kimber,  Caleb  Foulke,  Rich- 
ard North,  David  Scckel,  and  Edward  Shoemaker. 
Richard  Mason  built  the  engine  for  this  company  in 
1792,  and  it  is  recorded  that  this  was  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeenth  machine  of  that  kind  which  he 
had  constructed.  His  engines  were  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Humane  Fire  Company  was  originated  by 
the  following  persons:  John  Goodman,  Jr.,  J.  Nich- 
olas, W.  Seidel,  Adam  Hains,  John  Du  Montct, 
Frederick  Boiler,  George  Rehm,  Martin  Gillman, 
John  Storr,  Jacob  Shreiner,  Jacob  Edenborn,  Fred- 
erick Hyneman,  Samuel  Rockenberg,  Garret  Bross, 
George  Abel,  Jacob  Wise,  Jacob  Wiltberger,  Jacob 
Rees,  Isaac  Thomas,  John  Butler,  Jacob  Wyman, 
8amuel  Neidlinger,  Adam  Eckfeld,  George  Brown, 
John  Jordan,  Frederick  Burkhard,  Jesse  Oates,  John 
Smith,  Andrew  Merker,  Frederick  Forebaugh,  Thos. 
Lancaster,  Jacob  Shuler,  John  Hyneman,  James  An- 
derson, Andrew  Meyer,  John  Grant,  John  Keffer, 
John  Barris,  John  Halman,  Samuel  Sower,  John 
Goodman.  Sr.,  Philip  Linieburner,  George  Smith, 
Christian  Donnaker.  A  new  engine  was  bought  of 
Philip  Mason  in  179o,  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing with  a  suction  and  venting  hose. 

The  Washington  Fire  Company  was  established  by 
residents  of  what  was  then  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  city,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Walnut,  Spruce, 
Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Streets.  The  original  mem- 
bers were  Benjamin  Lyndall,  Francis  Higgins,  Bar- 
nabas Weaver,  Thomas  Mills,  Samuel  Mills,  James 
Skerrett,  John  Chapman,  Samuel  Bonsall,  Michael 
Waltman,  John  Martin,  Francis  N'oblet,  John  Pat- 
terson, Henry  Harberger,  Peter  Bob,  John  Nicholson, 
William  McLaw,  George  Morton,  and  John  Sisty. 


The  Friendship  Fire  Company,  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  was  founded  by  John  Bender,  John  Abel, 
Adam  Trips,  Anthony  Rennard,  Daniel  Linker,  Henry 
Moser,  Peter  Abel,  John  Snyder,  George  Hopple,  Jr., 
John  Weaver,  John  Sefferheldt,  John  Browne,  John 
Miles,  Michael  Baker,  Peter  House,  Henry  Sell, 
j  Henry  Plain,  John  Rickert,  John  Bisbing,  John  Jones, 
Andrew  Young,  William  Paul,  Adam  Logan,  Henry 
Shall,  Charles  Yetter,  Henry  Senn,  Peter  Gabel, 
I  John  Fisher,  Jacob  Lentz,  Jacob  Masoner,  Joseph 
Fitch,  Peter  Wister,  Peter  Shrank.  Frederick  Man- 
gole,  Jacob  Belsterling,  Peter  Groves,  Andrew  Frazer, 
William  Snyder,  and  Melchior  Deter, 
i     The  Columbia  Fire  Company  was  originated  among 
citizens  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eighth  and 
I  Cherry  Street*.   The  first  officers  elected  were  :  Pres- 
I  ident,  Joseph  Morris;  Vice-President,  John  Moore; 
I  Secretary,  Jacob  Zebley  ;  Treasurer,  William  Powell. 
|  The  members  were  John  Rugan,  William  Rudolph, 
I  Henry  HofTner,  Anthony  Wright,  Joseph  Warner, 
j  George  Flake,  Jacob  Colladay,  John  H.  Simmons, 
i  Joseph  Thomas,  Alexander  Jarden,  Nicholas  Quest, 
Matthew  Conroy,  Samuel  White,  Samuel  Jarden, 
John  Buzby,  Jacob  Miller,  Jacob  Kinsel,  George 
Lower,  Heronimus  Warner,  Jacob  Lybrand,  Henry 
De  Forrest,  Daniel  Knight,  Matthew  Weaver,  Jacob 
Perkins,  William  Perkins,  John  Lawrence,  Wolfgang 
Hoffman,  Jonas  Holtz,  and  Joseph  Deamer.  This 
company,  in  1797,  purchased  a  fire-engine  from  Philip 
Mason  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
j     The  Hope  Fire  Company  was  originated  among 
persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fourth  and  Pine 
and  Lombard  Streets.   They  were  William  Preston, 
Cadwalader  Griffith,  Anthony  Fannin,  Samuel  Jones, 
Philip  Mason,  John  Finister,  William  Jobson,  A. 
Musgrave,  Jr.,  Joseph  Worrell,  Benjamin  Lyndall, 
Elisha  Gordon,  Joseph  Allen,  William  Miller,  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  Daniel  Abell,  Adam  Promit,  Samuel 
Powell  Perkins,  Joseph  Price,  George  Morton,  Benja- 
min Thurston,  Pennel  Beale,  Gregory  Strahan,  Wil- 
liam Franklin,  Nathan  Atherton,  Adam  Burk,  Peter 
Field,  Martin  Bernard,  Thomas  Dixey,  Daniel  Shoe- 
maker, Curtis  Clayton,  John  Conner,  William  Sheed, 
Thomas  Cave,  J.  Steward,  Martin  Erhard,  Lawrence 
Sink,  Saul  Carver,  Robert  Harrison,  Jacob  Herman, 
Thomas  Amies,  George  Kemble,  John  Henderson, 
Ebenezer  Hillyard, Thomas  Kurysten,  Jacob  Earnest, 
William  Jones,  John  Smith,  T.  Ross,  Ewing  Wiley, 
John  Geger,  William  Patten,  Francis  Jack,  John 
Murray,  William  French,  James  Cornish,  William 
Kern,  Jr.,  Jacob  Mitchell,  and  William  Buck.  Philip 
Mason,  the  engine-builder,  was  a  member,  and  it  is 
supposed  he  furnished  to  the  company  the  first  engine, 
which  was  obtained  in  1797. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Company  was  formed  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  namely :  Robert 
Coe,  Jr.,  Joseph  Parrish,  Charles  Townsend,  Owen 
Biddle,  Jr.,  George  Vaux,  John  Bacon,  James  Con- 
ley,  William  Paxson,  Charles  Allen,  Joseph  Cowgill, 
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Charles  Teas,  Philip  Garrett,  Samuel  Lippincott,  1 
William  Abbott,  and  Joshua  Longstreth.  The  engine 
was  purchased  in  the  year  1800,  and  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  made  by  Philip  Mason. 

The  Weccacoe  Fire  Company  was  originated  in 
Southwark  by  residents  of  that  district.  The  first 
officers  were  Joseph  Ash,  president ;  Joseph  Marsh, 
Jr.,  treasurer;  Robert  Ralston,  secretary  ;  John  Tur- 
ner,  Sr.,  Joseph  Jobson,  I«ewis  Dewees,  David  Ware, 
Robert  Ralston,  William  W.  Ross,  Joshua  Humph- 
reys, George  Ord,  Charles  Whitehead,  John  Hoover, 
Adam  Vance,  and  Benjamin  Phillips,  engineers. 
Thomas  Shortall,  John  McCloud,  Henry  Mitchell, 
Enoch  Wheeler,  Lawrence  Myers,  Frederick  God- 
shall,  S.  Crosby,  Isaac  Hozey,  David  Ware,  Peter  D.  ( 
Murphy,  Benjamin  Phillips,  John  Janvier,  William 
Strembeck,  Jacob  Rein  hard,  Stephen  Flannigan,  Sam-  1 
uel  Hargesheimer,  and  Joseph  Ogelby  were  members. 
Money  was  raised  promptly  to  procure  an  engine, 
and  one  was  got  from  Philip  Mason  for  two  hundred  ! 
and  ten  pounds,  and  was  housed  for  service  on  July 
4th  of  that  year.  For  years  this  company  was  not 
allowed  to  go  to  fires  out  of  the  district  of  Southwark. 

The  Union  Fire  Company  was  in  active  service 
until  probably  about  1820.  The  Fellowship  Fire 
Company  was  also  in  existence  in  1817-19,  and  prob- 
ably went  out  of  active  service  before  1825.  This 
company  had  an  engine-house  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Jersey  market.  The  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company 
in  1800  kept  its  apparatus  in  a  house  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Front  and  Spruce  Streets.  Before  the 
Revolution  and  up  to  1800  this  company  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Philadelphia,  em- 
bracing merchants,  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
and  citizens  of  wealth  and  refinement,  many  of  whom 
held  important  positions  in  the  State  and  city,  and 
were  eminent  in  the  church.  About  the  year  1800 
the  active  members  had,  by  reason  of  age  and  its  at- 
tendant infirmities,  become  careless  as  to  their  duties.  1 
The  loss  of  the  minutes  between  December,  1796,  and 
May  15,  1823,  renders  the  history  of  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  a  blank  during  nearly  all  the  period  between 
1800  to  1825.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Mcllvain  joined 
the  company  in  1804,  Peter  Hay  in  1808,  and  Dr. 
Hahn  before  1815.  Charles  Kammerer  was  presi- 
dent in  1811,  Charles  Schneider  in  1812,  Isaac  W. 
Chadwick  in  1813,  John  Martin  in  1814,  John  Rob- 
bins  in  1814-15,  John  W.  Chadwick  in  1816,  and 
Peter  Flanagan  at  some  date  not  now  known.  The 
secretaries,  as  far  us  known,  were  J.  W.  Chadwick, 
William  Bullfinch,  and  Samuel  Banl.  The  treasurers 
were  John  Robbins,  Michael  Bourne,  and  E.  S.  Boys. 
Among  the  members  were  C.  Snyder, — who  attended 
a  meeting  of  fire  companies  held  at  Elliott's  Hotel, 
on  Third  Street,  in  1813,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Hand- 
in-Hand,— James  Mitchell,  William  Schreiner,  John 
Deagle,  W.  Shawdonick,  and  Edwin  Hedderly.  The 
secretary  of  the  prison  inspectors,  in  1814,  pave  per- 
mission to  the  Hand-in-Hand  to  stand  in  the  house  - 


northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets.  After 
1816  the  company  ceased  to  be  active,  although  it  did 
not  dissolve,  and  the  engine  was  used  by  the  Neptune 
Fire  Company. 

In  1822,  the  Neptune  Fire  Company  being  also  re- 
duced in  numbers,  but  having  possession  of  the  Hand- 
in-Hand  engine,  obtained  permission  of  the  Fame 
Fire  Company  to  store  their  machine  in  the  latter's 
house,  which  circumstance  led  to  the  suggestion  that 
a  union  between  the  Fame  and  the  Neptune  would  be 
desirable.  When  it  wan  learned  that  the  engine  used 
by  the  Neptune  was  owned  by  the  Hand-in-Hand 
Company,  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  the  Fame  and 
Neptune  Companies  and  unite  with  the  Hand-in- 
Hand.  The  result  was  that  the  Fame  and  Neptune 
ceased  to  exist, — that  the  members  of  those  organiza- 
tions went  into  the  Hand-in-Hand,  which  company 
was  continued.  At  a  meeting  held  in  May,  1828, 
which  appears  in  the  minutes  as  a  meeting  of  the 
Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company,  Richard  W.  Brown 
was  Chairman,  and  Isaac  Dunton  was  secretary. 
There  were  fifteen  other  members.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  have  the  engine  retouched  and  the  name 
"Hand-in  Hand"  restored,  and  to  fit  up  the  engine- 
house  as  conveniently  as  possible.  The  constitution, 
which  was  substantially  that  of  the  Neptune  Fire 
Company,  was  adopted  at  the  next  meeting. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Hand-in-Hand,  after 
the  union  in  1823,  were  Daniel  K.  Deas,  Joshua  M. 
Butler,  George  P.  Little,  Charles  Woodward,  Jesse 
K.  Knight,  Nicholas  Le  Huray,  Jr.,  Charles  J.  Jack, 
John  H.  Campbell,  Joseph  Ogden,  and  William 
Spohn.  In  1823,  William  Spohn  was  president. 
In  the  same  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  put 
the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire 
Company  in  the  oval  over  the  door.  The  old  Fame 
engine  was  sold  in  1824  for  forty  dollars,  and  the  tin 
torches  belonging  to  that  company  were  sold  to  the 
Northern  Liberty  Hose  Company. 

The  Fame  Fire  Company  kept  its  engine,  in  the 
year  1800,  on  the  south  side  of  Cherry  Street,  east  of 
Fourth,  adjoining  Zion  Lutheran  Church.  The  spirit 
of  the  members  began  to  relax  in  activity  about  this 
time.  In  1808  the  engine  had  become  so  dilapidated, 
and  the  efTorts  to  obtain  funds  for  a  new  machine 
were  so  unsuccessful,  that  a  dissatisfied  member  offered 
a  resolution  proposing  to  dissolve  the  company,  which 
was  not  passed.  There  were  no  meetings  from  March, 
1810,  to  January,  1812,  in  consequence  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  members;  but  in  the  latter  year  some 
vitality  was  infused  into  the  company  by  the  election 
of  fifteen  young  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  John 
H.  Gartley,  Christian  Denckla,  George  Geisse,  Samuel 
Wayne,  and  Samuel  Thompson.  The  engine-house 
was  removed  to  Shiveley's  [now  Mulberry]  Alley,  in 
1809,  but  in  1812  the  machine  was  restored  to  its  old 
site  on  Cherry  Street.  Yet  the  affairs  of  the  company 
were  not  flourishing,  and  in  1815  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  utility  of  uniting  with  the 
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Relief  or  the  Assistance.  Nothing  was  actually  done, 
but  for  two  years  there  were  no  meetings.  A  propo- 
sition to  dissolve  was  again  made  in  1817.  The  com- 
pany in  1810  sold  its  engine,  which  was  built  in  1765, 
to  an  association  of  young  men  and  boys  who  called 
themselves  the  Junior  Fame  Fire  Company.  The 
price  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  to  be  paid 
in  installments.  The  Juniors  ran  the  machine  for 
about  nineteen  months,  when  they  returned  it  to  the 
members  of  the  Fame  Fire  Company,  who  put  it  up 
at  auction  ;  but  bo  old  and  dilapidated  was  it  that  no 
higher  bid  than  fire  dollars  could  be  procured,  and  it 
was  withdrawn  from  sale.  In  1821  the  directors  re- 
solved to  unite  the  company  with  the  Hand-in-Hand  ; 
but  that  measure  was  not  accomplished  until  1823, 
when  the  Fame  Fire  Company  ceased  to  have  an  ex- 
istence. Among  the  members  of  the  Fame  during 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  were  Daniel 
Sharp,  John  Boiler,  John  Musser,  Caspar  Rehn,  An- 
drew Leinau,  Frederick  A.  Huber,  Charles  F.  Gebler, 
and  Richard  Renahaw.  * 

The  Neptune  Fire  Company  was  in  active  service 
as  late  as  1815,  and  stood  at  that  time  in  Coatea'  Alley, 
between  Front  and  Second  Streets.  Among  its  mem- 
bers were  Dr.  George  Qlentworth,  George  A.  Baker, 
John  Geyer,  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  John  Phile, 
Capt.  John  Earl,  Gen.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Dr.  George 
Lehman,  Jacob  Lauerweiler,  Leonard  Jacoby,  B.  F. 
Qlentworth,  and  George  Kitts. 

The  Heart-in-Hand  Fire  Company  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  active  service  in  1800,  but  it  must  have 
ceased  from  its  labors  shortly  afterward. 

The  Hibernia  Fire  Company  kept  its  apparatus,  in 
the  year  1800,  in  a  house  on  Walnut  Street,  near 
Second.  Afterward  the  company  acquired  a  right  to 
build  a  house  on  Dock  Street,  between  Second  Street 
and  the  entrance  of  Pear  Street,  upon  a  narrow  lot, 
on  which  a  two-Btory  brick  house  was  erected. 

The  Northern  Liberties  Fire  Company,  in  1800, 
stored  its  apparatus  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Hay  Scales  wharf,  at  Front  and  Noble  Streets. 
In  1802,  according  to  an  inventory  of  the  company, 
its  property  consisted  of  an  engine-house,  an  engine, 
eleven  fire-buckets,  a  ladder-house  in  Front  Street, 
above  Green,  in  which  were  stored  two  ladders,  one 
twenty  and  the  other  forty  feet,  a  life-ladder,  kept  in 
John  Keen's  ship-yard,  forty-five  feet  long,  and  two 
ladders  which  were  fixed  upon  the  walls  of  the  mar- 
ket, at  the  intersection  of  Callowhill  and  New  Market 
Streets.  The  fire  enpine  built  by  Briggs  becoming 
unserviceable  in  1808,  a  new  one  was  procured  of 
Patrick  Lyon.  The  company  removed,  in  1812,  from 
the  Hay  Scales  lot  to  Pool's  bridge,  which  crossed 
Pegg's  Run  at  Front  Street.  Piles  were  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  upon  these  the  superstruc- 
ture was  built,  the  front  wall  being  upon  the  bridge. 
A  large  bell,  costing  eighty-five  dollars,  was  placed 
upon  this  engine-house  in  1817.  A  bucket-basket 
was  procured  in  1819,  and  some  torches  were  pur- 


chased the  same  year.  The  succeeding  year  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  riveted  hose  was  bought  and  placed  upon 
a  reel.  Joseph  Cowperthwaite  was  president  of  this 
company  1802-3;  George  Budd,  1803-5;  Joseph 
Grice,  1805-13;  Dr.  Peres,  1813-20;  Samuel  Leh- 
man, 1821-23;  John  M.  Brown,  1823-27.  The  com- 
pany met  at  the  house  of  Silas  Wilson  from  1802  to 
1816,  from  1817  to  1820  at  William  Rice's,  and  after- 
ward at  the  Norwich  school-room,  Callowhill  and 
New  Market  Streets. 

The  Vigilant  Fire  Company  in  1800  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  Second  Street,  below  Vine,  on  a  lot  ad- 
joining an  old  inn  formerly  known  as  the  Amsterdam 
Tavern,  and  in  later  years  as  the  Barley  Sheaf.  In 
the  early  part  of  1813  this  company  purchased  a  lot 
at  No.  33  Race  Street,  between  Front  and  Second,  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Woglom.  The  price  was  sixteen  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  twelve  hundred  dollars  were  paid  in 
cash  and  four  hundred  dollars  remained  on  mortgage. 
The  company  did  not  take  possession  of  this  property 
until  1815.  A  cupola  was  built  upon  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  building,  in  which  was  placed  a  bell 
weighing  two  hundred  and  six  pounds.  A  cupola  for 
drying  hose  was  afterward  erected  on  the  rear  of  the 
lot,  and  a  new  bell  was  procured  for  the  steeple.  The 
meetings  of  the  company  in  1800  were  held  at  the 
sign  of  the  Camel,  on  Second  Street,  above  Race;  but 
they  were  changed  the  same  year  to  the  school-room 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  back  of  No.  9  Cherry 
Street,  at  a  rent  of  six  dollars  per  annum.  In  the 
same  year  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  the 
Widow  Hill's,  sign  of  the  Buck,  in  Second  Street, 
above  Race,  and  subsequently  to  Parry's  school-room, 
until  the  new  house  on  Race  Street  was  built.  Rich- 
ard Mason  built  an  engine  for  the  Vigilant  Company 
in  1801  for  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  In  1802 
a  white  hat,  with  the  word  "  Vigilant,"  was  adopted. 
In  1817  a  light-green  hat,  with  a  white  label  bearing 
the  name  "  Vigilant,"  was  adopted.  In  1825  a  hat 
was  adopted  painted  green,  and  with  a  vermilion 
label  on  which  the  word  "  Vigilant"  was  painted  in 
gold  letters,  shaded  in  black.  In  1818  three  hundred 
feet  of  hose  were  bought,  and  the  old  regulation  re- 
quiring each  member  to  furnish  two  buckets  was 
abolished.  In  1821  a  hydraulion,  like  that  used  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Company,  was  bought. 

The  Delaware  Fire  Company  in  1800  stored  its  ap- 
paratus on  a  lot  belonging  to  John  Fromberger,  in 
Fromberger's  Court,  which  ran  from  Hartung's  Alley 
to  the  alley  afterward  known  as  Lagrange  Place,  which 
ran  westward  from  Second  Street,  south  of  Arch.  In 
1800  a  committee  composed  of  Henry  Pratt  and  John 
Lyle,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  get  a  new  place,  and  re- 
ported in  favor  of  Front  Street  and  Drinker's  Alley. 
But  this  was  not  approved  of ;  and  in  1801  a  lease  was 
made  of  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  Hartung's 
Alley  for  eleven  years,  and  a  new  brick  engine-house 
was  erected.  In  1807,  this  lot  being  needed,  the  i 
pany  went  back  to  the  old  site.    In  1811  there  i 
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another  removal  to  a  lot  on  the  Bouth  side  of  Har- 
tung's  Alley  which  belonged  to  William  Rawle.  In 
1813  the  company  petitioned  Councils  for  the  space 
under  the  old  court-house,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
Some  time  afterward  Councils  granted  permission  to 
the  Delaware  Company  to  use  the  house  of  the  Fel- 
lowship Company,  at  the  front  side  of  the  Jersey 
Market,  but  it  was  too  small.  A  new  engine  was 
purchased  in  1801  of  Richard  Mason,  to  whom  direc- 
tion was  given  that  a  ship  should  be  painted  on  each 
side  of  the  gallery,  as  an  ornament.  This  company 
was  well  supplied  with  ladders,  having  no  leas  than 
seven  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long.  These  useful 
implements  were  stored  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
According  to  a  report  in  1810,  the  ladders  were  placed 
as  follows:  No.  1,  on  the  State-House  wall,  Fifth 
8treet;  No.  2,  in  an  alley  between  Nob.  229  and  231 
Arch  Street,  above  Sixth  ;  No.  3,  in  an  alley  between 
Nos.  109  and  111  Race  Street,  opposite  the  Golden 
Swan;  No.  4,  in  an  alley  between  Nos.  194  and  196 
Front  Street,  above  Vine;  No.  5,  in  an  alley  between 
Nos.  79  and  81  North  Third  Street ;  No.  6,  under  the 
eaves  of  the  market,  nearly  opposite  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house;  No.  7,  in  Goforth's  Lane,  between 
Second  and  Third  Streets.  Among  the  members  of 
the  Delaware  Company  during  this  period  were  Dr. 
Benjamin  Say,  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  Henry  Pratt  (the  emi- 
nent merchant),  James  Sharswood  (father  of  Justice 
Shars wood,  of  the  Supreme  Court),  Samuel  Wetherill, 
8r.,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  Samuel  C.  Claypoole,  8r. 
(at  one  time  publisher  of  the  Daily  AdvtrtUrr),  David 
Paul  Brown,  and  Townsend  Sharpies*  (merchant). 
Stephen  Girard  was  a  member  of  the  Delaware  Com- 
pany as  early  as  1783,  and  was  active  for  some  years. 
Isaac  Hallowell,  father  of  Judge  Hallowell,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Say  were  presidents  of  the  company  before 
1800.  Amos  Wickersham  was  president  for  a  year  or 
two.  Henry  Pratt  was  president  for  many  years. 
Benjamin  Thaw,  watch-maker,  succeeded  Pratt  in 
1808,  and  held  the  office  for  twenty  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Townsend  Sharpleas. 

The  Sun  Fire  Company  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Jersey  Market  in  1800,  and  had  a  device  of  a  rising 
sun  emblazoned  over  its  door.  In  the  previous  year 
it  owned  one  engine,  one  hundred  and  sixty  buckets, 
forty  bags,  and  forty  baskets,  managed  by  forty  mem- 
bers. This  ancient  company  was  dissolved  probably 
about  1810. 

The  New  Market  Fire  Company,  the  apparatus  of 
which  stood  in  the  market-house  at  Second  and  Pine 
Streets,  had,  in  1799,  forty  members,  an  engine,  and 
other  essentials  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  It 
was  dissolved  probably  before  1810. 

The  Amicable  Fire  Company  .stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Fifth  Street,  below  Arch,  at  the  south  end  of  Christ 
Church  burying-ground,  and  relinquished  the  stand  to 
the  Resolution  Hose  Company  about  1823-24. 

The  Harmony  Fire  Company,  in  the  year  1800,  oc- 
cupied, by  permission  of  Hon.  William  Bingham,  a 


house  which  was  placed  on  the  corner  of  his  mansion- 
house  grounds,  and  situate  either  upon  Spruce  Street 
or  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  Street*.  A  new 
engine-house  was  erected  on  that  site  in  1802,  at  an 
expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollare.  In  1810 
the  necessity  of  removal  was  apparent,  and  permission 
was  obtained  to  build  the  engine-house  on  a  lot  on 
the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  nearly  opposite  Minor, 
on  the  Sparks  burying-ground,  this  place  having 
been  devised,  in  1715,  by  Richard  Sparks  as  a  burial- 
place  for  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists.  In  1811  a  new 
brick  engine-house  was  finished  there,  to  which  the 
company  removed.  The  Harmony  had  in  use,  in 
1811,  an  old  engine  which  belonged  to  the  Britannia 
Company  before  the  Revolution,  and  which  was  con- 
veyed to  them,  in  1797,  by  trustees  of  the  Britannia,— 
Richard  Willing,  John  M.  Nisbet,  Isaac  Hazlehurst, 
Chief  Justice  Shippen,  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  Richard 
Footman,  and  John  Nixon.  In  1800,  Philip  Mason 
built  an  engine  with  a  six-inch  chamber.  In  January, 
1816,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  a  member,  made  a  draft  of 
an  engine,  which  was  built  by  Perkins  &  Jones  at  an 
expense  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  The  faults  of  this 
machine  were  its  height  and  heaviness.  It  was  cut 
down  three  hundred  pounds.  A  new  engine,  with  a 
seven-inch  chamber,  was  ordered  in  1822,  but  it  was 
not  finished  until  1828.  The  meetings  were  held  for 
many  years  in  Willing's  Alley.  In  1812  the  place 
was  changed  to  the  commiBsione/s'  hall,  in  the  old 
court-house,  at  8econd  aud  Market  Streets ;  in  1814 
at  Joseph  Albertson's  school-room,  Church  Alley, 
afterward  occupied  by  Joseph  Verdris;  subsequently 
at  the  Athenraum,  Chestnut  and  Fourth  Streets,  in 
the  room  of  the  Society  of  Public  Economy.  A  sec- 
ond story  being  added  to  the  engine-house,  the  meet- 
ings were  afterward  held  there.  Badges  were  first 
procured  in  1816,  when  forty-three  were  painted,  and 
in  1821  it  was  declared  that  every  member  at  fires 
must  wear  a  hat  or  a  badge.  In  1825  a  badge  was 
adopted,  having  upon  it  a  device  of  the  Fairmount 
Water-Works. 

The  Reliance  Fire  Company  was  mainly  under  the 
control  of  Quakers.  In  1800  its  engine  was  placed 
in  a  house  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  Quaker  school  on 
Keys'  Alley  [New  Street],  between  Front  and  Second 
Street*.  There  was  a  brick  engine-house  built  there 
in  1799,  on  a  fifteen-years'  lease,  which  was  occupied 
until  the  early  part  of  1823,  when  the  company 
rented  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  New  Street,  above 
Second,  originally  for  twenty-four  dollars  a  year.  The 
meetings  were  held  at  Henry  Atherton's  school-room  ; 
Peter  Widdowes'  school-room,  on  Race  Street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second ;  and  at  the  Keys'  Alley 
school-house,  kept  by  Joseph  Yerkes,  and  afterward 
by  Elihu  Pickering.  A  new  engine  was  ordered  of 
Patrick  Lyon  in  1821,  but  so  slow  was  that  famous 
workman  at  the  time,  that  the  company  did  not  ob- 
tain the  machine  until  three  years  afterward,  and 
only  then  by  the  assiduous  importunities  of  a  com- 
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which  for  a  month  waited  upon  him  daily  at 
bis  house,  his  shop,  or  at  whatever  place  he  might 
be.  About  1818  the  Quakers  relinquished  to  some 
degree  the  control  of  this  company  to  more  active 
young  men,  among  whom  were  Joseph  O.  Auner, 
Henry  Schell,  Joseph  Eckstein,  Jacob  E.  Hagert, 
Josiaii  Kisterbock,  George  S.  Geyer,  Ebenezer  Mus- 
tin,  and  Samuel  R.  Deacon. 

The  Endeavor  Fire  Company,  which  was  iu  ex- 
istence in  1800,  with  forty  members  and  an  engine, 
was  dissolved  in  the  year  1816,  and  the  members  di- 
vided their  funds  among  some  of  the  active  compa- 
nies of  the  day. 

The  Alarm  Fire  Company,  which  had  in  1799 
forty  members  and  an  engine,  must  also  have  gone 
out  of  existence  before  1810. 

The  Assistance  Fire  Company  was  of  German  ori- 
gin, composed  chiefly  of  members  of  Zion  and  St. 
Michael's  Lutheran  Churches.  The  meetings  were 
held  at  the  house  of  Henry  Meyers,  sign  of  the  White 
Bear,  Fifth  and  Race  Streets.  The  engine  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  below  Race,  in  1800. 
In  1808  the  trustees  of  St.  John's  English  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  granted  to  the  company  the  use 
of  a  lot  on  the  southwestern  portion  of  their  property 
on  Race  Street,  on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
house  to  be  built  of  brick.  In  1800  the  engineers  of 
this  company  procured  a  box  to  carry  the  hose  in, 
for  which  thanks  were  returned  by  the  company  for 
their  "ingenious  invention,"  this  seeming  to  be  the 
first  employment  of  a  box  for  that  purpose.  A  bell 
was  presented  to  the  company  by  Thomas  M.  Lever- 
ing, in  1819,  which  was  placed  upon  the  engine-house 
in  1826. 

The  Federal  Fire  Company  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties occupied,  in  1800,  a  brick  house  in  front  of  com- 
missioners' hall,  on  Third  Street,  above  Tammany 
[Buttonwoodj.  In  front  of  it  was  a  bell  elevated  upon 
a  post  The  company  had  sixty  members  in  1800,  one 
engine,  one  hundred  and  twenty  buckets,  one  ladder, 
sixty  bags,  forty  baskets,  one  hook,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  feet  of  hose.  A  new  engine  was  built  in 
1812.  The  first  appropriation  by  the  corporation 
of  the  Northern  Liberties  was  made  in  1817,  and 
amounted  to  seventy  dollars. 

The  Relief  Fire  Company  in  1800  had  fifty  mem- 
bers and  two  hundred  buckets.  Its  house  was  in 
front  of  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  on  Front  Street, 
as  early  as  1816,  and  although  not  active  in  1825.  the 
company  was  still  recognized  among  the  fire  associa- 
tion* of  the  city. 

The  Kensington  Fire  Company,  No.  1,  had  an  en- 
gine, and  a  house  with  a  cupola  ujmih  it,  and  a  hose- 
carriage-  in  1807,  and  authorized  a  fire-hook  and  pole 
to  be  purchased  in  1809.  The  engine-house  was  re- 
moved in  1823  to  a  lot  "  adjoining  Jacob  Moser's." 
This  company  embraced  originally  in  its  membership 
representatives  of  the  most  conspicuous  Kensington 


The  Diligent  Fire  Company  in  1800  had  its  appa- 
ratus in  the  house  on  Filbert  Street,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Myers'  lot.  In  1807  a 
removal  was  made,  and  a  grant  of  a  lot  of  ground  for 
twenty-one  years  on  Ninth  Street,  below  Market,  was 
procured  from  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  brick  house  was  built  there  in  1811. 
The  original  fire-engine,  built  for  the  company  by 
Richard  Mason,  was  replaced  by  another  in  January, 
1822,  built  by  Patrick  Lyon,  the  chambers  of  which 
were  not  less  than  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
This  engine  was  the  most  powerful  in  America,  and 
was  known  as  "  Pat  Lyon's  masterpiece."  It  could 
discharge  two  hundred  and  forty  gallons  of  water  a 
minute,  out  of  a  nozzle  larger  than  any  previously 
used  in  America.  Lyon  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
company,  and  said,  in  his  speech  on  signing  the  con- 
stitution, that  he  would  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  the 
organization.  The  meetings  of  the  company  were 
held  in  1800  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Myers;  after- 
ward at  the  house  of  John  Cordner,  in  Filbert  Street, 
above  Eighth.  In  1804  they  were  held  at  Amos  Hola- 
han's  Golden  Lion,  Eighth  and  Filbert  Streets ;  after- 
ward at  the  Robin  Hood, in  Filbert  Street;  and  after- 
ward at  Keysets  school-room.  Among  the  members 
after  1800  were  James  Traquair  (marble-mason),  John 
Dunlap  (printer),  Dr.  Thomas  Ruston,  Henry  Sailor, 
Timothy  Banger,  Charlee  Keyser,  Samuel  Fox,  Sam- 
uel Porter,  Michael  Ly brand t. 

The  Franklin  Fire  Company  of  South  wark  iu  1800 
had  its  engine  stationed  on  Catharine  Street,  above 
Third,  and  was  in  active  operation  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  succeeding  1800. 

The  Humane  Fire  Company  had  it*  house  in  1800 
on  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third.  The  company  was  compelled  to  remove  in 
1817,  together  with  the  Humane  Hose  Company.  A 
lot  was  procured  at  the  corner  of  St.  John  and  Wood 
Street*.  In  1821  it  was  resolved  that  the  badge  should 
be  a  succession  of  diamonds  around  the  hat,  painted 
on  a  white  ground ;  a  gilt  band  at  the  top,  and  ex- 
tending around  the  hat;  and  in  front  a  blue  scroll, 
with  the  word  "  Humane"  in  gilt  letters.  Iu  1825,  in 
consequence  of  a  furnace  for  drying  sugar  having  been 
erected  on  the  back  end  of  the  lot  at  Wood  and  St. 
John  Streets,  it  was  thought  dangerous,  and  a  new 
location  was  sought.  It  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
the  lot  at  Ann  and  Callowhill  Streets,  thirty-nine  feet 
seven  inches  in  front  by  thirty-four  feet  three  inche* 
deep,  for  nineteen  hundred  dollars.  The  old  building 
was  altered  for  the  use  of  the  engine,  and  the  alarm- 
Mi,  which  had  been  erected  on  a  pole  at  Third  and 
Callowhill  Streets,  was  placed  on  the  engine-house. 
The  wisdom  of  the  intended  movement  was  soon  made 
apparent,  for  before  the  removal  was  effected  the  old 
house  caught  on  fire  from  the  sugar-furnace.  The 
members  of  this  company  were  leading  men  in  the 
Northern  Liberties. 

The  Washington  Fire  Company  procured  an  engine 
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of  Philip  Muon  in  1800,  tin-  color  of  which,  it  was 
directed,  should  be  blue.  It  was  completed  in  a  few 
months,  and  coat  four  hundred  dollars.  The  site  was 
on  Walnut  Street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth. 
In  1813  notice  was  given  to  the  company  to  remove. 
It  obtained  from  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  permission  to  place  their  engine  on  the  lot 
on  Spruce  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  leased  at 
the  nominal  rent  of  four  cents  a  year.  The  company 
erected  a  neat  brick  house,  with  a  parapet-wall, 
capped  with  marble.  It  was  ordered  that  a  bust  of 
Washington,  in  stucco  or  marble,  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  house,  which  probably  was  not  done.  In 
December,  1821,  the  company  ordered  Patrick  Lyon 
to  build  them  a  second-class  engine.  It  wa»  housed 
by  the  company  on  the  7th  of  January,  1822.  It 
threw  a  stream  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
cost  nine  hundred  dollars. 

The  Friendship  Fire  Company  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  in  1800  had  its  engine-house  in  the  middle 
of  Second  Street,  at  the  end  of  the  new  market  at 
Cnates  Street.  It  was  then  removed  to  the  lot  of  the 
German  school-house  at  St.  John  and  Brown  Stree  ts. 

The  Columbia  Fire  Company  had  its  engine-house 
in  1800  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Cherry  Streets. 
In  1801  notice  was  given  to  remove, and  the  company 
located  its  house  on  the  private  burial-ground  of  the 
Church  family,  on  Arch  Street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth.  It  was  again  removed  in  Angust,  1804,  in 
consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  Church  heirs 
to  sell  the  ground  for  building- lots.  The  company 
then  removed  to  a  lot  belonging  to  George  Flowers, 
on  Eighth  Street,  below  Race.  In  1811,  Mr.  Flowers 
notified  them  to  remove,  and  they  leased  a  lot  of 
Henry  D.  Forrest,  on  the  east  side  of  Eighth  Street, 
above  Race,  below  the  Lutheran  burying-ground.  In 
1818  the  congregation  gave  the  company  permission 
to  occupy  a  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  its  ground 
on  Eighth  Street.  Here  a  building  was  erected,  cost- 
ing $629.92.  This  company  adopted  the  anchor  as  a 
device  in  1796,  and  it  was  retained,  although  the  eagle 
was  perched  upon  it. 

The  Resolution  Fire  Company,  after  the  erection 
of  the  Shakespeare  building  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  kept  its  apparatus  in  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  was  afterward  the  entrance  to  the  pit 
of  the  theatre,  and  now  is  the  site  of  the  wing  of 
McDowell's  tobacco-store.  The  Resolution  Company 
remained  there  until  1827. 

The  Whale  Fire  Company,  which,  in  1800,  had 
sixty  members,  one  engine,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  buckets,  ceased  in  a  few  years  to  be  active. 
The  engine  was  a  powerful  one,  and  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Fairmount  Fire  Company. 

The  Hope  Fire  Company  in  1800  had  its  house  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lot  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Pine  8trect,  below  Fifth. 

The  engine  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Company, 
April  7,  1800,  was  placed  tempo- 


rarily in  the  house  on  the  Bingham  estate,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Spruce  and  Third  Street*,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Harmony  Company.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  new 
engine  house,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  com- 
pany got  permission  from  Caspar  Wister  Haines  to 
build  on  a  lot  on  Fourth  Street,  north  of  Market. 
The  house  which  was  constructed  was  of  brick,  and 
cost  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars.  In  1801  this 
company  directed  that  every  member  should  "wear 
a  hat  of  the  color  of  the  company"  (chocolate),  with 
a  label  similar  to  that  of  the  buckets,  with  the  word 
"  Philadelphia"  on  it  The  new  engine  was  not  sat- 
isfactory in  its  performance,  and  it  was  sold  in  1802 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a  new  one 
was  ordered  of  Patrick  Lyon  for  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars.  In  December,  1803,  it  was 
agreed  with  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose 
Company  that  on  the  site  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  engine  company  a  new  building  should  be  erected 
to  accommodate  the  apparatus  of  both  companies. 
This  was  afterward  done.  The  house  was  about 
eighteen  feet  front,  and  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  companies  remained  in  this  situation 
until  1811,  when  the  corporations  of  Zion  and  St. 
Michael's  Lutheran  Churches  granted  to  the  use  of 
the  engine  company  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  east  side 
of  Fourth  Street,  below  Cherry,  twenty  feet  in  front 
by  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Here  a  house  was  erected 
with  a  double-pitched  roof,  the  gable  on  the  street, 
with  a  dormer-window.  There  was  a  cupola  or  a 
steeple,  which  surmounted  a  wooden  tower,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  furnish  a  place  in  which  the 
hose  might  be  hung  up  for  drying.  The  structure 
cost  $870.19.  Up  to  1817  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  held  in  the  old  court-house  at  Mar- 
ket and  Second  .Streets.  In  April  of  that  year  they 
were  changed  to  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  No.  35  Arch  Street,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
to  No.  32  Church  Alley.  Subsequently  they  were 
held  at  No.  118  Chestnut  Street,  corner  of  Carpenters' 
Court.  This  company  was  the  6rst  in  the  city  which 
introduced  a  tender  to  accompany  a  hose-carriage. 
"A  two-wheeled  carriage  was  adopted,  with  capacity 
to  carry  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  of  hose, 
and  in  the  minutes  for  March,  1820,  it  was  for  the 
first  time  styled  a  '  tender.'  "  To  accommodate  the 
new  apparatus  some  alterations  were  necessary  in  the 
hose-house.  The  steeple  was  removed  to  the  ea»t  end, 
and  so  enlarged  as  to  accommodate  the  engine  com- 
pany and  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company.  A  lamp 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  hose-carriage,  so  as  to 
distinguish  it ;  but  this  seemed  to  be  a  difficulty  ,'in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee.  As  a  substitute,  that  body 
recommended  the  purchase  of  a  machine  invented  by 
Coleman  Sellers,  which  made  a  noise  "  similar  to  that 
of  a  cry  of  '  Fire !'  "  Mr.  Sellers  agreed  to  allow  the 
company  to  use  this  invention  free  of  expense,  re- 
serving his  own  right  to  a  patent.    It  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  a  wind  instrument,  which  was  put  in  j 
operation  by  the  revolutions  of  the  carriage-wheels. 
George  Catlin  made  the  machine,  and,  after  some  dis- 
pute as  to  what  it  was  worth,  he  was  paid  fifty  dol- 
lars. It  is  presumed  that  the  apparatus  was  attached 
to  the  carriage  and  "hollered  'Fire!'"  whenever  it 
was  carried  through  the  streets.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  tender  was  h  troublesome  affair,  and  the  plan 
was  suggested  of  placing  the  hoHe  on  the  engine.  This 
idea  led  to  the  invention,  by  Sellers  and  Pennock,  of 
what  was  first  called  a  combined  apparatus,  afterward 
designated  a  hydraulion.  To  meet  this  change  the 
company  resolved  to  sell  the  engioe  and  tender,  which 
were  sold  to  the  Globe  Fire  Company,  the  engine 
bringing  five  hundred  dollars.  The  hydraulion  was 
finished  and  placed  in  the  engine-house  in  February, 
1821,  and  a  suction  supply-pump  was  bought  for  forty 
dollars,  which  was  generally  managed  at  tires  by  boys. 
The  hydraulion  was  a  heavy  machine,  but  was  orna- 
mental, and  was  distinguished  by  figures  of  dolphins 
at  the  corners  of  the  gallery.  They  were  gilt,  and  to 
the  motto  "  Prodesse  civibus"  was  given  due  promi- 
nence. This  company  was  very  active,  and  enjoyed  | 
the  advantage  of  a  large  membership  for  a  number  of  ! 
years,  the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Society  | 
of  Friends. 

The  Weccacoe  Fire  Company,  which  was  formed 
May  1,  1800,  secured  about  five  hundred  dollars  by 
subscription,  and  procured  an  engine  built  by  Philip 
Mason  for  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  which  was 
housed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1800,  in  a  house  built  for 
the  company  by  Jacob  Reinhard,  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Christian  Streets.  A  bell  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  house,  to  be  rung  in  time  of  fire.  Some 
time  afterward  the  company  removed  its  house  to  the 
corner  of  Union  Alley  and  Front  Street,  where  it  re- 
mained for  two  years.  The  house  was  then  removed 
to  Prime  Street  landing,  and  the  bell  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans.  In  1817  the  commissioners  of  Southwark 
granted  to  the  company  |>ermi8sion  to  use  the  lot  in 
front  of  its  hall  on  South  Second  Street. 

The  strength  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  and 
county  was  much  increased  between  1800  and  1825 
by  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  new 
companies.  Up  to  1800  the  only  apparatus  used  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  were  fire-engines,  with 
buckets,  and  a  few  pieces  of  hose,  which  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Humane,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Re- 
liance Fire  Companies.  The  hooks,  ladders,  and  fire- 
escapes  which  were  in  service  belonged  to  the  engine 
companies.  The  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water, 
and  the  setting  up  of  hydrants  and  fire-plugs  in  the 
streets,  encouraged  the  introduction — in  truth,  it  may 
be  said,  the  invention — of  a  new  kind  of  apparatus 
for  the  special  hose  service.  The  system  commenced 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Com- 
pany in  the  latter  end  of  1803.  After  the  hose  became 
generally  in  use,  the  fire  companies  gradually  aban- 
doned the  fire-buckets, and,  as  there  were  great  num- 


bers of  these  useful  vessels,  the  result  was  the  setting 
up  of  separate  organizations  known  as  bucket  com- 
panies. 

The  companies  which  were  established  during  this 
period  were  as  follows : 

Good  Will  lire  Company,  founded  March  ST,  1802. 

Philadelphia  Hone  Company,  Dec.  IS,  1403. 

Decatnr  fire  Company,  of  Frankf.nd.  established  Feb.  15,  1MB. 

Good  luteal  Hoe*  Company,  March,  1804. 

Reeolution  Hone  Company,  April  11, 18114. 

Huoutne  Hoee  Company,  April  10, 1805. 

Perseverance  Hoes  Company,  April  10, 1805. 

Neptune  Hum  Company,  Aug.  8, 1805. 

Hope  Hone  Company,  Aug.  17, 1805. 

Southwark  Fire  Company,  established  before  January,  1808. 

Columbia  Hues  Company,  May  1,  18011. 

8-mthwark  Heee  Company,  May  6, 1MOG. 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Company,  Instituted  May  16, 1808. 

United  Stale*  liaee  Company,  September,  1807. 

Pba-oix  Fire  Company,  formed  before  December,  1808. 

Star  Fire  Company,  formed  befure  June,  1808. 

Protector*  of  Property,  before  Derrmber.  1810. 

Washington  Hoee  Company,  Feb.  22. 1811. 

United  State.  Fire  Company,  eeUblUhed  Oct.  »,  1811. 

Niagara  Fire  Company,  imrtltuled  before  June,  1817. 

Charitable  Fire  Company,  Instituted  before  Jane,  1817. 

Venerable  Fire  Oum|iany,  Instituted  before  June,  1817. 

Defiance  Fir*  Company,  Instituted  before  June.  1817. 

Phc.nl*.  Hoee  Company,  Aug.  24, 1817. 

Fame  Mow  Company,  Jan.  1, 1818. 

Junior  Fir.  Company,  e«labll.hed  before  July,  1818. 

Penn.ylr.nl.  Hom  Company,  before  July,  1818. 

Independent  Fire  Company,  established  before  Jan.  14, 1819. 

Union  Fire  Company,  of  Rising  Son  Village.  March  10,  1818. 

Good  Intern  Fire  Company,  of  Kensington,  founded  April  28, 181». 

Humane  Fire  Company,  No.  2,  before  July,  1819. 

Franklin  Hoee  Company,  July,  1819. 

Schuylkill  Hoee  Company,  before  January,  1820. 

Peun  Township  Hoee  Company,  before  January,  1820. 

Spring  Garden  Fir*  Company,  before  May,  1820. 

Glob*  Fire  Company,  May  22,  1820. 

Diligent  Ho**  Company,  June  30, 1820. 

Point  Pleasant  Fire  Company,  July,  1820.  at  Point  Plooaant,  Kensing- 
ton. 

Folrmount  Fire  Company,  eslabltebed  Feb.  22,  1823. 
Hibernia  Hue*  Company,  March,  1823. 

Tlie  following  bucket  companies  were  established  in  the  latter  part  of 
1818:  Free  Will,  Liberty,  Union;  In  1819,  Humane,  Columbia,  Ami- 
cable ;  in  1820,  Good  Will,  Diligent,  Washington,  Doited  States,  Fame  ; 
In  1821,  Globe,  Independent,  and  Northern  Libert  lea. 

The  original  associators  of  the  Good  Will  Fire 
Company  were,  Adam  Eckfeldt,  who  was  the  first 
president,  and  who  held  that  office  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life ;  John  Stotzenberg,  the  first  treas- 
urer ;  James  Flanagan,  the  first  secretary ;  George 
Armitage,  George  Waltere,  John  Faunsler,  Israel 
Davis,  Henry  Riglcr,  William  Walters,  and  Joseph 
Saulnier.  Henry  HorTner  resigned  from  the  Colum- 
bia Fire  Company  on  the  29th  of  March,  1802,  in 
order  to  join  the  Good  Will.  Patrick  Lyon  furnished 
an  engine  for  this  company  in  February,  1808,  which 
cost  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  As  the  streets  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city  were  unpaved  when  the 
company  was  established,  and  many  of  them  remained 
so  for  a  long  while  afterward,  it  was  necessary  at 
times  to  use  horses.  A  tongue  was  fixed  to  the  ap- 
paratus, and  this  was  the  first  engine  in  Philadelphia 
that  was  drawn  to  fires  by  the  aid  of  horses.  In  1818 
an  alarm-bell  was  purchased  by  subscription  and 
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placed  in  the  engine-house.  After  the  fire  at  the 
Orphans'  Asylum,  in  1822,  it  was  determined  to  fix 
the  bell  outside  the  house ;  and  it  was  placed  upon  a 
pole  in  the  rear.  The  apparatus  of  the  company  at 
this  time  consisted  of  an  engine,  hose,  buckets,  and 
hook-and-ladder. 

The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  was  the  first  as- 
sociation for  the  management  of  hose  at  fires  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  and,  it  may  also  be  said,  the 
first  in  the  world,  the  small  quantity  of  hose  pre- 
viously in  use  being  the  property  of  engine  companies. 
A  severe  fire  which  took  place  in  Sansom  Street  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1803,  was  rendered  more  than 
ordinarily  destructive  by  the  want  of  water,  the  sup- 
plies of  hose  in  use  by  fire  companies  being  small  and 
not  sufficient  to  carry  much  water  to  the  engines. 
The  necessity  of  an  organization  for  the  special 
management  of  hose  seems  to  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  young  men  at  the  fire  on  Sansom 
8treet,  and  two  days  later  they  met  at  the  house  of 
Haines,  No.  4  Bank  Street.  The  persons 
were  Reuben  Haines,  chairman ;  Roberta 
Vaux,  secretary;  Joseph  Parker,  Samuel  N.  Lewis, 
Abraham  L.  Pennock,  William  Morrison,  Joseph 
Warner,  and  William  Morris.  They  were  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Charles  K. 
Smith  joined  them  at  the  next  meeting.  They  made 
an  estimate  of  how  much  it  would  cost  for  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  hose  and  screws  for  the  same,  with  a 
machine  for  conveying  the  hose,  also  for  the  erection 
of  a  frame  bouse.  The  hose,  it  was  estimated,  could 
be  obtained  at  fifty  cents  a  foot,  and  the  carriage  for 
fifty  dollars.  According  to  the  estimate,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  were  sufficient  to  place  the  com- 
pany in  active  service.  They  were  successful  in  rais- 
ing over  seven  hundred  dollars.  Six  hundred  feet  of 
leather  hose,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
were  contracted  for  with  Frederick  Schultz,  at  the 
price  of  forty-three  cents  a  foot.  There  were  eleven 
sections  each  fifty  feet  long,  and  two  of  twenty  feet. 

The  first  hose-carriage  was  made  after  a  plan  de- 
ni pried  by  Patrick  Lyon.  It  was  in  shape  something 
like  an  oblong  box  on  wheels,  and  the  hose  was  car- 
ried loosely  in  it.  A  roller  was  provided  at  the  end 
for  the  hose  to  pass  over,  and  lanterns  were  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage,  prepared  to  hold  candies. 
In  front  was  painted  the  company's  motto, "  Non  Sibi 
Sed  Omnibus,"  and  "  Original  Institution."  The  en- 
tire cost  of  this  apparatus  was  ninety-eight  dollars. 
The  company  went  into  service  for  the  first  time  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1804,  at  a  fire  in  Whalebone  [now 
Hudson]  Alley,  which  consumed  the  stables  of  Israel 
Israel.  The  weather  was  cold,  but  the  hose  answered 
well,  and  the  members  behaved  to  so  much  advantage 
that  the  Contributionship  Insurance  Company  made 
a  donation  to  the  organization  of  seventy  dollars.  A 
bell  was  added  to  the  carriage  in  1804,  to  distinguish 
this  apparatus  from  that  of  the  Good  Intent  Hose 
Company,  which  had  lately  been  instituted.  James 
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P.  Park,  a  member,  perfected  a  plan  by  which  the 
bell  was  made  to  move  by  means  of  a  spring,  which 
was  the  prime  mover,  and  regulated  the  ringing,  so 
that,  while  effectual,  it  was  not  continuous.  Various 
improvements  were  made  to  the  apparatus,  among 
which  were  delivering-pipes,  and  bridges  to  prevent 
hose  from  being  cut  A  hose-carriage  upon  a  new 
plan  was  built  by  Philip  Mason  in  1806.   In  that 
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year  a  uniform  costume  for  the  members  was  agreed 
upon,  which  was  the  first  equipment  drees  adopted  by 
any  fire  company  in  the  city.  The  original  by-laws, 
in  1808,  ordered  that  each  member  should  wear  a 
hat  with  the  words  "  Philadelphia  Hose  Company" 
painted  on  it,  and  it  was  recommended  that  each 
member  should  wear  a  roundabout  jacket.  The 
new  uniform  consisted  of  a  dark  frock-coat  reaching 
within  two  inches  of  the  knee,  and  a  cape  falling 
over  the  shoulders,  a  badge  being  tied  around  the 
ordinary  citizen's  hat  in  time  of  fire. 

James  Sellers,  in  1806,  invented  a  machine  for 
greasing  and  brushing  hose. 

In  1807,  the  Neptune  Hose  Company  having  placed 
an  alarm-bell  on  tbeir  carriage,  the  Philadelphia  Hose 
Company  passed  a  resolution,  stating  that "  we  cannot 
but  view  with  peculiar  indignation  the  flagrant  vio- 
lation and  contempt  of  our  acknowledged  rights." 
The  Neptune  paid  no  attention  to  this  expression  of 
anger,  and  James  P.  Park,  who  originally  applied  the 
apparatus  to  the  Philadelphia  hose-carriage,  took  out 
a  patent,  described  "  for  the  attachment  of  an  alarm- 
bell  to  a  hose-carriage  or  other  vehicle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  fire  apparatus."  This  patent  was  not 
received  until  November,  1809,  when  the  company 
placed  upon  the  hell-apparatus  a  brass  plate  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  Park's  patent  alarm."  Mr.  Park 
placed  the  price  of  using  it  at  fifty  dollars,  and  suit 
was  instituted  against  the  Neptune  Hose  Company, 
which  then  yielded,  took  down  its  bell,  and  allowed 
the  Philadelphia  to  monopolize  the  privilege  of 
making  a  noise  in  the  streets.  Three  years  after- 
ward the  Good  Intent  Hose  Company,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  terrors  of  a  suit  for  the  infraction  of  Park's 
patent  alarm,  determined  to  use  two  bells  on  their 
carriage.  They  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows,  and 
fixed  upon  springs  similar  to  those  of  common  house- 
bells,  an  arrangement  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Park's  plan. 

The  Philadelphia  complained  to  the  Fire-Hose  As- 
sociation, which  decided  that  the  use  of  bells  by  the 
Good  Intent  should  be  discontinued  ;  that  the  attempt 
of  the  Good  Intent  to  use  bells  was  an  interference 
with  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  Philadelphia;  and  di- 
rected that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  carriage. 
The  company,  refusing  to  obey  this,  was  expelled  from 
the  Fire-Hosc  Association.  Suit  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  by  Mr.  Park  against  the 
committee  of  the  Good  Intent  which  ordered  the  bells 
to  be  placed  on  the  carriage.  The  case  was  heard 
before  Judges  Washington  and  Peters,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll  and  Peter  A.  Browne  being  among  the 
counsel.  The  defense  contended  that  the  principle 
of  attaching  bells  was  not  novel,  and  that  the  Perse- 
verance had  bells  before  Park's  alarm  was  used  by 
the  Philadelphia,  but  being  accidentally  broken  were 
not  renewed.  The  Neptune  had  removed  its  bell 
because  too  expensive.  The  jury  found  for  the  de- 
fendants, and  the  Philadelphia  resolved  to  abandon 
the  right  to  use  bells  altogether,  and  by  resolution  in- 
formed the  Fire- Hose  Association  of  that  determina- 
tion. The  Good  Intent  was  readmitted  to  the  Associ- 
ation, and  as  a  token  of  triumph  resolved  to  adopt 
two  bells  ax  the  badge  of  the  company.  The  Phila- 
delphia still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a  distinguishing 
badge  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  a  new  contrivance 
was  adopted  by  which  the  motion  of  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  raised  a  lever  at  regular  intervals,  which 
struck  the  bell  as  the  carriage  was  dragged  along  the 
streets.  The  sound  was  different  from  that  of  the  or- 
dinary bells,  and  when  the  improvement  was  finished 
the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  felicitated  them- 
selves that  at  length  they  had  a  badge  of  distinction. 

In  1807  the  hose-carriage  seems  to  have  hail  a  cyl- 
inder on  which  the  hose  was  wound.  The  introduc- 
tion of  two  rollers  on  the  end  of  the  carriage,  in  order 
to  thoroughly  expel  the  water  from  the  hose,  was  an- 
other improvement.  In  1809  the  committee  reported 
that  by  dispensing  altogether  with  the  liox-body  of 
the  carriage,  and  retaining  only  the  wheel  of  the  hose, 
the  axles  of  that  wheel  passiug  through  the  larger 
wheels  would  make  the  latter  a  direct  support  for  the 
hose.  The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the  box, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  the  hose-wheel 
was  supported  on  an  open  arch  sprung  from  standards 
or  supports  resting  upon  a  body  fixed  to  the  axle  of 
the  carriage.  In  1814,  James  Sellers  built  for  the 
company  what  was  called  "  a  combined  apparatus," — 
an  engine  and  hose-carriage  after  the  plan  of  Rown- 
tree,  of  London,  which  he  called  a  hose-engine,  but 
which  in  later  times  was  called  a  hydraulion.  The 
machine  of  Sellers  was  different  from  that  of  Rown- 


tree,  atid  was  worked  by  hydraulic  and  hydrostatic 
pressure.  This  machine  was  finished  and  housed  in 
September,  1814,  and  cost  over  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  carriage  had  two  reels  for  hose.  The  sec- 
tions were  carried  from  the  back  wheel  by  a  roller 
fixed  on  the  engine.  The  hose  upon  the  front  of  the 
carriage  was  carried  from  a  wheel  over  the  roller, 
passed  over  the  carriage,  and  then  under  the  body  of 
the  engine. 

In  July,  1811,  an  experimental  committee  on  the 
subject  of  hose,  which  had  been  appointed  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  bursting  of  sewed  hose,  reported 
in  favor  of  the  utility  of  rivet  hose.  The  members 
of  this  committee  were  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  James 
Sellers,  and  Isaac  Wainwright,  the  two  former  being 
really  the  inventors  of  that  kind  of  hose,  afterward 
obtaining  a  patent  for  it  A  trial  of  one  section  of 
the  hose,  under  the  pressure  of  the  hydrants  and  the 
full  force  of  the  Resolution  engine,  waa  found  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1811  the 
company  had  eight  hundred  feet  of  hose  on  the  new 
plan.  At  first  it  was  riveted  with  two  seams,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  one  seam  was  sufficient.  It  was 
manufactured  by  Jenkin  S.  Jenkins  &  Sons,  and  was 
fastened  with  turned  iron  rivets  and  burrs.  One  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the  rivets  was  that 
they  were  liable  to  rust;  but  in  a  short  time  rivets 
were  used  which  did  not  tarnish.  In  1812,  Sellers  aud 
Pennock  invented  a  furnace  for  drying  hose.  It  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  built  of  brick,  and  was  filled 
from  the  top  with  charcoal,  which  was  fastened  down. 
Fire  was  applied  from  below.  The  tower-furnace  was 
carried  up  through  a  wooden  steeple,  in  which  the 
wet  hose  was  hung,  and  was  dried  by  the  gradual 
heat.  The  original  house  built  for  the  use  of  the 
company  was  at  No.  17  North  Fourth  Street,  on  a  lot 
belonging  to  Reuben  Haines. 

In  August,  1811,  Zion  Lutheran  Church  granted 
to  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Fire  Company  the  use  of  a  lot  on  the  east  side 
of  Fourth  Street,  below  Cherry,  and  adjoining  the 
church.  Here  a  spacious  double  house  was  erected, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  two  companies  for  many 
years.  There  was  a  strong  experimental  spirit  among 
the  members  of  this  association,  which  revealed  itself 
at  times  in  odd  ways.  Thus,  in  1817,  an  alligator 
skin  having  been  presented  to  the  company,  a  com- 
mittee was  ap|K>inted  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
not  be  useful  for  hoae;  but  they  reported  against  it, 
on  the  ground  that  its  "  tessellated  and  rough  surface 
would  increase  the  friction  and  force  necessary  for  the 
water  to  pass  over  it."  The  hose-engine  was  a  pon- 
derous machine,  without  springs,  and  difficult  to 
manage.  It  became  unpopular  among  the  members, 
and  was  disposed  of  in  April,  1817,  to  James  Sellers, 
the  builder,  who  took  it  in  part  payment  for  another 
one  which  he  built  for  the  company.  The  old  one 
was  disposed  of  to  the  Friends'  Asylum,  at  Frank- 
ford.    A  committee  comp<»ed  of  A.  L.  Pennock, 
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Thomas  M.  Peltit,  and  William  A.  Griffiths,  waaap-  There  was  considerable  difficulty  at  the  period 
pointed  to  deliberate  upon  a  name  for  the  machine,  when  what  is  now  called  "  hose"  came  into  operation 
They  reported  in  favor  of  the  word  "  hydraulion," —  as  to  the  proper  method  of  spelling  that  word.  In 
from  the  Greek  hudor  (Latin  hydra),  water,  and  aulot,  \  the  minutes  of  the  old  engines  it  is  called,  according 
a  pipe,— which  they  thought  would  express  the  nature  to  the  fancy  of  the  secretaries  and  writers  of  the  min- 
of  an  engine  for  propelling  water  through  pipes.  As  utes,  "hooee,"  "hooze,"  "hoase."  The  founders  of 
a  "  badge  of  distinction,"  it  was  resolved  to  fix  to  the  the  Philadelphia  called  it  "  hose,"  but  the  founders 
hydraulion  a  machine  which  produced,  by  the  action  of  the  second  company  formed  for  hose  service  re- 
of  wind  upon  vibrating  plates  and  tubes  of  metal,  jected  that  spelling,  and  in  veneration  for  the  past, 
a  trumpet-sound.  The  contrivance  was  obtained  and  we  may  suppose,  adopted  something  more  ancient, 
fixed  upon  the  hydraulion.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  8th  of  March,  1804,  the 
members  were  disappointed  on  hearing  it,  as  it  Good  Intent  "  Hoase"  Company  was  formed ;  and, 
squeaked  more  like  a  penny  trumpet  than  the  bla-  |  despite  all  usage  to  the  contrary,  it  remained  a 
tant  instrument  used  in  war  to  sound  the  charge  or  "hoase"  company  until  August,  1824,  when,  by 
retreat.  In  1819  a  gong  was  fixed  to  the  hydraulion,  special  resolution,  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  spell 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  the  necessary  noise  a  per-  the  word  according  to  modern  form.  In  1806,  and 
son  was  employed  to  accompany  the  maehine  and  at  the  time  of  its  institution,  the  following  were  mem- 
beat  the  gong.  This  individual  was  an  enthusiast  in  bers:  Jesse  Thomas,  Samuel  Newbold,  Moses  Lan- 
his  profession,  and  he  soon  accomplished  the  de-  caster,  Joshua  Andrews,  Thomas  Newbold,  David 
struction  of  the  gong  by  belaboring  it  so  severely  Cox,  Andrew  Fisher,  George  W.  Jones,  Isaac  Tyson, 
that  it  cracked.  Another  gong  was  obtained,  and  Jr.,  Joseph  Lippincott,  Humphrey  Atherton,  David 
fixed  in  its  place,  but  the  sound  was  not  sufficiently  McKenny,  James  Howell,  Joseph  Lownes,  Caleb 
sharp  and  annoying,  and  the  company  resolved  to  Lownes,  Mahlon  Jackson,  Samuel  Harper,  Charles 
take  it  down  and  put  up  the  old  bell.  Leeds,  Benajah  Farquhar,  Richard  Jackson,  Lindsay 
In  March,  1820,  John  K.  Kane  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Nicholson,  Joshua  Bolton,  William  Chandler,  Wil- 
Say  invented  a  contrivance  for  conducting  water  from  Ham  McCollom,  Thomas  Owen,  Nathan  Dunn, 
a  pump  into  the  hose.  They  called  it  a  "conductor,"  Thomas  Ellison,  Joel  Atkinson,  John  Justice,  Rich- 
and  presented  it  to  the  company.  After  four  years'  ard  Nisbet,  John  Ware,  Thomas  Shields,  Andrew 
trial  of  the  hydraulion  the  members  became  dissatis-  Ashton,  William  C.  Wright,  Joseph  Tatem,  Thomas 
fied  with  it,  and  determined  to  procure  a  new  ma-  Dilworth,  Elisba  Brown,  Harvey  Lewis,  Joseph 
chine.  This  was  made  by  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  and  Ridgway,  Thomas  Owen,  Thomas  S.  Field,  Thomas 
was  finished  in  1828.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  supe-  Bowman,  Samuel  English,  Samuel  Stokes,  Joseph 
rior  engine.  It  included  a  forcing  and  suction  ap-  Hunter,  Joseph  Rakestraw,  Richard  Pryor,  and 
paratus.  The  cylinder  was  eight  and  a  half  inches  Powell  Stack  house.  The  great  majority  of  these 
in  diameter.  The  reels  held  eleven  hundred  feet  of  |  persons  were  Quakers,  and  the  minutes  were  kept  in 
hose.  The  flambeaux  were  of  novel  construction,  the  Quaker  style.  Furthermore,  the  original  house 
and  so  fixed  that  one  of  them  could  be  elevated  fif-  of  the  company  was  built  upon  tho  property  of  the 
teen  feet  above  the  ground.  The  suction  drew  water  Quaker  school,  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth  Street, 
from  the  river  Delaware,  and  forced  it  through  eighty  bel  ow  Chestnut.  The  first  '*  hoase"-carriage  was  fin- 
lee  t  of  hose  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  ished  in  February,  1808,  and  was  of  the  box  shape, 
branch-pipe.  At  several  fires  the  suction  drew  water  On  the  front  was  a  perpendicular  pole,  capable  of 
four  hundred  feet,  and  discharged  it  a  distance  of  sliding  up  and  down,  upon  which  a  lamp  was  fixed 
eighty  feet  from  the  vent.  for  a  badge  ;  but  that  plan  was  soon  given  up  in  con- 
On  the  24th  of  July,  1805,  a  general  meeting  was  sequence  of  not  producing  the  desired  effect.  The 
held  of  the  directors  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  Good  contest  between  this  company  and  the  Philadelphia 
Intent,  and  the  Humane  Hose  Companies,  at  which  in  regurd  to  the  use  of  bells  is  referred  to  on  a  pre- 
certain  rules  were  adopted  in  regard  to  their  inter-  ceding  |»age. 

course  at  time*  of  fire.  This  was  the  beginning  of  In  August,  1814,  it  was  resolved  to  place  the  hose 
what  was  afterward  called  the  "Fire  Hose  Associa-  upon  a  reel,  which,  being  elevated  higher  than  the 
tion."  This  body  continued  in  existence  until  July,  top  of  the  old  carriage,  it  was  found  necessary  to  en- 
1817,  when  it  dissolved  itself,  the  reason  being  that  it  large  the  hose-house.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
could  not  enforce  its  resolutions.  Immediately  after-  that  any  member  might  easily  obtain  access  to  the 
ward  the  Fire  Association — composed  of  fire  com-  carriage,  a  latch  was  placed  on  the  door  from  which 
paniea  and  hose  companies  —  was  established,  and  a  string  might  be  pulled.  In  1816  the  first  "  coffin" 
the  Philadelphia  entered  the  union.  In  1818  it  was  was  procured,  and  it  was  called  "  a  labor-saving  ma- 
proposed  to  make  the  association  an  insurance  com-  chine  to  brush  hose."  Three  lani|>s  were  placed  on 
pany,  which  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  op-  the  carriage,— one  in  front  and  one  on  each  side.  In 
posed,  and  then  withdrew.  In  1826  the  Philadelphia  1820  the  carriage  was  painted  with  white,  picked  in 
rejoined  the  association.  with  another  color. 
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On  the  11th  of  April,  1804,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
motto,  "Erne  utilis  conabimur"  ("To  be  useful  is 
our  wish"),  the  following  young  men  associated 
themselves  as  the  Resolution  Hose  Company:  Henry 
Fries,  John  S.  Willett,  John  K.  Drummond,  William 
Milner,  John  Nisbet  Blathwaite,  T.  Shober,  William 
Delaney,  Jr.,  Richard  Standley,  Mark  Richards, 
James  W.  Delaney,  Adam  Traquair,  Henry  Beckman, 
Moses  Thomas,  Cecil  G.  Stevens,  Peter  Muhlenburg, 
Jr.,  Samuel  Hughes,  John  Hughes,  John  Duffield, 
James  Traquair,  Jr.,  George  Woolfley,  John  Towers, 
Luke  King,  John  McDonald,  John  B.  Smyth,  Cor- 
nelius H.  Faulkner,  Gerard  Strong,  Thomas  Coates, 
Jr.,  James  McKttraher,  John  W.  Blanchard,  Samuel 
Benezet,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Reeves,  Jr. 

They  procured  a  hose-carriage  on  the  box  plan. 
They  adopted  as  their  badge  of  distinction  a  red 
signal-lamp.  The  hose-carriage  was  placed  on  a  lot 
on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  nearly  opposite 
Elbow  Lane,  and  was  housed  in  a  shed.  In  1810, 
William  Warren,  manager  of  the  new  theatre  on 
Chestnut  Street,  granted  to  the  company  the  right  to 
house  its  carriage  on  Carpenter  Street,  near  Sixth, 
where  the  old  gallery  entrance  was  afterward  opened. 
The  Resolution  Fire  Company,  established  in  1797, 
was  at  the  same  time  housed  in  a  portion  of  the  thea- 
tre, on  Sixth  Street,  which  was  afterward  used  as  a 
pit  entrance.  The  badge  adopted  by  the  Resolution 
was  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  which  was  painted 
on  the  hat,  and  when  the  Columbia  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Hose  Association  the  Resolution  ob- 
jected to  its  using  the  national  bird  as  a  badge. 
The  protest  was  not  sanctioned,  whereupon  the  Res- 
olution withdrew  from  the  association.  Rivet  hose 
was  obtained  in  May,  1812.  A  bell  was  placed  on  the 
hose  carriage  in  1817,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
year,  or  the  beginning  of  1818,  a  new  carriage  was 
obtained  with  a  cylinder  four  feet  in  diameter.  An 
arch  was  thrown  across  the  carriage  in  front,  from 
side  to  side,  upon  which  was  placed  a  lamp  with  a 
red  light  and  a  fine-toned  bell.  By  the  destruction 
of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  on  April  2,  1820,  the 
Resolution  Hose  Company  was  burned  out.  The  car- 
riage and  hose  were  saved,  but  the  books  and  papers 
were  lost.  The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  gave 
the  Resolution  permission  to  put  its  carriage  in  its 
house  until  accommodation  for  it  could  be  found. 
Before  the  theatre  was  rebuilt,  Mr.  Warren  allowed 
the  company  to  build  a  house  on  the  old  site,  which 
was  two  stories  in  height,  and  had  an  upper  room 
for  meetings.  In  July,  1821,  a  new  carriage  was 
ordered  that  was  built  upon  springs,  about  which 
there  was  great  investigation  and  a  learned  report. 
Thomas  Ogle  finished  this  carriage  in  December, 
1821.  In  the  next  year,  on  account  of  the  plan  of 
rebuilding  the  theatre,  the  company  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  its  quarters  on  Carpenter  Street.  It  ob- 
tained the  house  of  the  Amicable  Fire  Company,  on 
the  cast  side  of  Fifth  Street,  above  Market.    An  ar- 


rangement was  entered  into  by  which  the  Amicable 
I  went  out  of  active  service  and  yielded  up  its  appa- 
ratus, etc,  the  Resolution  assuming  the  debts  of  the 
Amicable,  which  were  fifty  dollars.  Christ  Church 
gave  the  company  a  twenty-years'  lease,  provided 
they  would  have  a  vault  under  the  hose-house,  John 
Haviland  designed  the  plan,  and  the  building  was 
1  finished  in  1823. 

i  When  this  company  was  instituted,  the  members 
j  were  generally  Americans  ;  but  John  W.  Blanchard, 
an  original  member,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  soon 
introduced  so  many  of  his  countrymen  that  the  com- 
pany became  known  as  "  the  French  company."  The 
following  were  those  who  were  admitted  in  this  way  : 
John  Bosquet,  E.  G.  Dutilh,  F.  Thibault,  J.  B.  An- 
draulle,  Edward  Chaudron,  J.  M.  Besson,  J.  E. 
I  Destouet,  E.  Bourckle,  Peter  Bizat.  L.  Borie,  A.  F. 
Brasier,  P.  Lehman,  Charles  Durang,  Ferdinand  Du- 
rang,  J.  Bouchard,  A.  Blenon,  H.  Paillet,  D.  Gardere, 
J.  De  Laport,  L.  Perdriaux,  G.  Cure,  J.  Caatagnet, 
F.  Tete,  T.  H.  Tuyes,  Eugene  Baudray.Gus.  Gaschet, 
John  Ducoring,  W.  Frederick,  John  Shelmerdine, 
P.  Destouet,  Edward  Laraque,  L.  A.  Besson,  A.  J. 
Levy. 

The  three  hose  companies  first  instituted  belonged 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.   Their  success  led  to  the 

J  institution  of  a  new  company,  to  be  located  in  the 
Northern  Liberties.  This  association,  which  was  called 
"the  Humane  Hose  Company,"  was  instituted  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  10th  of  April,  1806,  at  John 
Smith's  tavern,  sign  of  Gen.  Washington,  on  Vine 
Street.  Conrad  Hester  was  chairman  and  Charles  Sel- 
lers was  secretary.   There  were  present  on  that  occa- 

|  sion  Frederick  Buck,  John  Rink,  Adam  Strieker,  and 

j  Andrew  C.  Barclay.  Measures  were  taken  for  the 
formation  of  a  company.  The  articles  were  signed 
by  the  gentlemen  above  named,  together  with  Richard 
Hcimberger,  Louis  Evans,  John  K easier,  Henry  Fia- 
ler,  James  P.  Bewley,  Ezra  Comby,  Jr.,  Hugh  White, 
Daniel  Fling,  Matthew  Heimberger,  Abraham  Comby, 
Charles  Hill,  William  Hankinson,  Philip  Heyle.  Tbe 
permanent  officers  elected  were  Philip  Heyle,  presi- 
dent; Conrad  Hester,  vice-president;  Louis  Evans, 
treasurer;  and  Andrew  C.  Barclay,  secretary.  The 
subscriptions  for  the  assistance  of  the  company  were 
liberal.  A  hose-carriage  was  contracted  for  with 
Patrick  Lyon,  which  cost  one  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars. It  was  of  box  shape,  with  an  oval  front.  The 
color  of  the  body  was  yellow,  tipped  with  red,  and 
the  wheelB  were  red.  The  name  of  the  company  was 
painted  on  the  front  by  John  A.  Woodsido.  Five 
hundred  feet  of  hose  were  also  contracted  for.  By 
some  arrangement  with  the  Humane  Fire  Company, 
it  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  u  house 
could  be  obtained  adjoining  that  of  the  latter,  upon 
the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third.  The  hose-house  was  nine  feet  front  and  fifteen 
feet  deep,  and  cost  twenty-four  dollars.   The  front 

I  was  painted  yellow,  the  blinds  were  green,  and  the 
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doors  were  of  mahogany  color.   The  hoM,  which  was 
of  leather,  was  manufactured  by  Warren.   The  com- 
pany met  for  some  years  at  Moulder's  school-room,  in 
one  of  the  Norwich  markets,  at  the  intersection  of  8t  ■ 
John  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

In  1817  the  old  box  hose-carriage  was  altered,  and  J 
a  hose- wheel  and  bell*  were  added.    In  the  same  year 
the  Humane  Hose  Company  and  the  Humane  Fire 
Company,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  the  house  on  i 
Vine  Street,  built  a  wooden  house  at  St.  John  and  \ 
Wood  Streets.    The  lot  occupied  by  the  two  com- 
panies was  sixteen  feet  front  by  twenty  feet  deep.  | 
The  fire  company  removed  from  that  location  in  1825, 
and  went  to  the  corner  of  Ann  and  Callowhill  Streets. 
The  hose  company  remained  there  until  1829. 

The  Perseverance  Hose  Company  was  established  1 
on  the  27th  of  May,  1805,  by  a  number  of  boys  and  i 
young  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  house-carpen- 
ters, either  apprentices  or  journeymen,  and  who  re- 
aided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fifth  and  Wood  Streets. 
Several  of  them  were  apprentices  of  Philip  Justus, 
Nathan  Smith,  and  Frederick  Forepaugh.  The  min- 
utes of  the  company  gave  the  ages  of  these,  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1806  (a  year  after  the  institution  of  the 
association),  as  follows:  Hudson  Burr,  nineteen  years; 

0.  Bobbins,  twenty-five;  W.  C.  Hancock,  nineteen; 
Joseph  Smith,  nineteen;  John  Ellick,  nineteen ;  H.  1 
L.  Melcher,  twenty-two;  C.  S.  Ellick,  seventeen;  P. 
Culman,  nineteen ;  John  Bender,  Jr.,  twenty-one ; 

1.  Burr,  twenty;  William  W.  Way,  nineteen ;  John 
B.  Prentiss,  nineteen ;  J.  Sovers,  nineteen ;  Peter  j 
Weynant,  nineteen ;  Peter  Deal,  nineteen ;  C.  Tay-  ! 
lor,  twenty -one;  George  Bower,  twenty-five ;  Joseph 
Bobbins,  nineteen;  C.  Price,—;  Frederick  Frailey, 
twenty-three ;  J.  Steinmetz,  nineteen  ;  J.  Wilkins, 
twenty-two;  George  Hitner,  twenty-two;  J.  Erzen- 
bert,  twenty-four;  John  A.  Woodside,  twenty-four;  j 
N.  Roberts,  twenty-three;  B.  Taylor,  twenty;  G. 
Fry,  twenty-two;  Thomas  Gaskill,  twenty-one;  T. 
E.  Warner,  nineteen  ;  J.  Ritter,  eighteen ;  J.  Jack- 
son, twenty;  Frederick  Vogel,  twenty-four.    In  ad-  I 
dition  to  the  above,  there  were  at  the  first  meeting  j 
Henry  Magee,  Ralph  Smith,  Joseph  Servoss,  George  I 
Wilson,  and  Jacob  Lcvan.    They  adopted  for  their 
motto,  "  Perseverentia  Omnia  Vincit."   They  were 
without  means  or  influence,  and  their  progress  was  f 
slow.    At  the  time  of  the  fire  in  Pennington's  sugar- 
house,  Vine  8treet,  below  Third  (21st  of  September, 
1805),  the  company  had  neither  house  nor  hose-car-  : 
riage.    They  began  the  acquirement  of  suitable  im-  I 
pi  em  en  ts  by  the  purchase  of  four  or  five  sections  of  , 
hose,  which  they  carried  on  their  backs  to  fires, 
and  succeeded  in  supplying  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Company.   The  members  being  generally  carpenters, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  go  to  Patrick 
Lyon  for  a  hose-carriage.  They  resolved  to  build  one 
themselves,  the  material  being  contributed  by  friends. 
It  was  constructed  at  the  house  of  Philip  Justus.  1 
They  afterward  obtained  the  use  of  a  lot  of  ground  1 


owned  by  Catharine  Lowery,  situated  back  of  Vine 
Street,  between  Filth  and  Sixth,  and  accessible  by 
Branner's  Court.  Here,  with  their  own  hands,  they 
built  a  hose-house.  But  in  1809  the  trustees  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  granted  them  a  site  on  Race 
Street,  west  of  Fifth,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  there  they  erected  a  brick  building,  to 
which  their  apparatus  was  removed.  In  1812,  after 
seven  years' service  of  the  original  carriage,  a  con- 
tract was  made  for  another,  which  was  the  first  one 
built  on  springs,  and  the  second  one  built  with  a  cyl- 
inder-wheel. 

The  Neptune  Hose  Company  was  formed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  young  men  at  Dunn's  Hotel,  Aug.  6,  1805, 
at  which  Michael  Nesbit  was  chairman,  and  Jacob 
Chrystler  was  secretary.  There  were  preseut,  beside 
the  oflScers,  Moses  Thomas,  William  Carr,  William 
M.  Becbarms,  Emanuel  Spangler,  John  Hutton,  John 
Ncckervis,  Isaac  Pennington,  Joseph  Redman,  John 
Scheetz,  Edward  A.  Evans,  John  Chrystler,  George 
Sickle,  James  Stokes,  and  John  M.  Funk.  The  com- 
pany adopted  a  hat,  the  ground  color  of  which  was 
black,  and  on  the  front  was  a  painting  of  "  Neptune" 
holding  a  trident,  and  drawn  in  a  car  by  two  sea- 
horses. It  was  the  most  elegant  hat  worn  by  any 
company  at  that  period.  The  motto  was  "  Pulcher 
um  est  beneficere  res  publica,"  which  was  thus  inter- 
preted, "  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  public."  Moses  Thomas  was  elected  president, 
Emanuel  Spangler,  secretary,  and  George  Sickle, 
treasurer.  The  carriage  was  made  by  Patrick  Lyon 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  of  hose  were  furnished  by  Fred- 
erick Schultz  for  two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars. 
The  carriage  and  hose  were  finished,  and  were  in  the 
handB  of  the  company  in  December,  1805,  being  tem- 
porarily deposited  in  a  chair-house  in  Watkins'  Alley, 
which  led  from  Third  to  Bread  Street,  nearly  oppo- 
site Cherry,  and  was  afterward  called  Fetter  Lane.  In 
August,  1806,  the  county  commissioners  gave  the 
company  the  privilege  of  depositing  its  carriage  in  a 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  a  fire  company,  which 
had  been  built  in  front  of  the  Walnut  Street  prison, 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
The  company  remained  here  only  three  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  resolved  to  return  to  the  old 
house  in  Watkins'  Alley.  In  1807,  the  apparatus  was 
removed  to  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Nep- 
tune Fire  Company  in  Coats'  Alley,  running  from 
New  Market  to  Second,  above  Vine  Street.  Subse- 
quently it  was  removed  to  a  house  on  the  south  side 
of  Race  Street,  east  of  Fourth,  upon  a  portion  of  the 
lot  belonging  to  the  German  Reformed  Church.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1818,  notice  having  been  given  to 
the  company  to  remove  from  the  church  lot,  a  coach- 
house and  stable  situate  in  Cherry  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  was  rented,  and  the  apparatus  was 
removed  to  that  place. 

The  Hope  Hose  Company  was  organized  on  the 
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6th  of  August,  1805,  by  a  number  of  young  men  resi- 
dent in  the  vicinity  of  Second  and  Pine  Streets. 
They  were  Thomas  F.  Gordon,  Robert  Gordon,  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  William  J.  Faulkuer,  Benjamin 
Griffith,  G.  Lyndall,  Thomas  Nixon,  James  Roddy, 
Adam  Cook,  Alexander  Wilson,  Thomas  H.  Dawson, 
William  Col  ton.  Jenkins  P.  Tutton,  D.  McCaraber, 
D.  Dawson,  J.  Robinson,  D.  Freil,  and  William  Ste- 
venson. Philip  Mason  made  the  hose-box,  which 
was  ready  in  December,  and  hose  was  procured  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  company  obtained 
permission  from  City  Councils  to  occupy  a  hose- 
house  in  the  hall  erected  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
new  market  at  Second  and  Pine  Streets.  This  was 
the  easternmost  house  for  fire  apparatus,  and  had 
been  occupied  by  the  New  Market  Fire  Company, 
which  was  dissolved  about  the  year  1800.  Permis- 
sion was  given  to  the  Hope  Hose  Company  to  ring 
the  bell  in  the  cupola  in  time  of  fire.  In  June,  1806, 
the  company  adopted  the  following  motto :  "  Omnia 
actus  specificatur  ab  objectu"  ("Every  act  is  speci- 
fied from  its  object").  A  new  hose-carriage,  obtained 
in  1816,  cost  $317.55.  John  A.  Woodside  painted  a 
handsome  frontispiece,  representing  "Hope"  with  her 
anchor.  The  old  carriage  was  repaired,  and  was  also 
kept  in  use.  In  September,  1819,  another  hose- 
carriage,  built  by  Jeffries  &  Nuttall  for  the  Franklin 
Hose  Company,  which  latter  association  was  dis- 
solved about  that  time,  was  bought  for  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars. 

The  Southwark  Hose  Company  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  Southwark  Fire  Company,  an  associa- 
tion which  was  established  some  time  after  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1799,  and  before  the  spring  of  1806. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  hose  company  succeeded 
to  the  righto  of  the  fire  company,  or  whether  the 
name  and  objects  of  the  latter  were  changed.  The 
members  of  the  hose  company  claim  the  date  of  its 
institution  to  be  May  6,  1806.  The  earliest  minutes 
in  possession  of  the  company  some  years  ago  com- 
menced in  1807,  at  which  time  it  possessed  a  hose- 
carriage  built  by  Patrick  Lyon  and  a  quantity  of 
hose.  The  location  of  the  hose-house  was  on  the 
north  side  of  Almond  Street,  east  of  Front.  The 
stated  meetings  were  held  for  many  years  in  James 
Crowell's  school-room,  in  Shippen  Street  below  Sec- 
ond. The  original  members  were  Richard  Barring- 
ton,  John  Dolby,  Isaac  Roach,  Jr.,  James  M.  Lin- 
nard,  Emanuel  Lewis,  Jacob  Copeland,  William 
Myers,  John  Dumey,  Lewis  Carson,  Robert  McMul- 
len,  Jr.,  Archibald  Maxwell,  James  Crowell,  Thomas 
Wright,  John  B.  Austin,  James  White,  Isaiah  Jones, 
R.  G.  Martin,  Andrew  Donaldson,  Samuel  Work- 
man, H.  Hewlings,  George  Patton,  William  Holmes, 
Joseph  P.  McCorkle,  Caleb  Milburn,  Thomas  Sparks, 
John  H.  Curtis,  William  H.  Stewart,  Benjamin 
Thomas,  Jr.,  Alexander  Frankford,  and  William 
Hunter.  The  company  was  in  possession  of  the  en- 
gine of  the  Southwark  Fire  Company,  and 


were  taken  to  sell  it,  in  1808,  together  with  the  house. 
A  new  carriage  was  presented  to  the  company  by 
Conrad  Gum  in  1811.  During  the  war  of  1812  a 
volunteer  company  was  formed  from  the  Southwark 
Hose  Company,  which  was  called  the  "First  Inde- 
pendent Company  of  Artillerists."  James  M.  Lin- 
nard  was  captain.  They  served  at  Camp  Bloomfield, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  in  the  campaign  of 
1814.  Isaac  Roach,  one  of  the  founders,  subse- 
quently mayor  of  this  city,  went  into  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States  as  lieutenant,  and  after- 
ward obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  The  hose-car- 
riage became  worn  out  in  1815,  and  one  was  borrowed 
for  a  time  from  the  Fire- Hose  Association,  which 
was  composed  only  of  companies  located  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Southwark,  belonging  to  an 
adjoining  district,  was  not  allowed  to  belong  to  that 
association,  an  exclusion  which  operated  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  Southwark,  as  appropriations  from  City 
Councils  and  donations  from  insurance  companies 
were  frequently  allowed  to  the  Fire-Hose  Associa- 
tion, or  to  companies  located  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  corporation  of  Southwark  would  give  no 
assistance,  and,  as  the  only  means  of  sustaining  the 
institution,  it  was  recommended  by  a  committee  that 
the  company  should  remove  into  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  carried,  and  the  city  commis- 
sioners gave  the  company  the  use  of  the  house  in  the 
hall-building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Second 
Street  market,  at  Second  and  South  Streets ;  but  the 
members  subsequently  obtained  the  house  at  the 
other  corner.  The  removal  took  place  May  22,  1815. 
In  the  mean  while  the  commissioners  of  Southwark 
had  been  brought  up  to  such  a  point  of  generosity 
that  they  made  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  company  ;  but  finding  that 
it  had  removed  before  the  money  was  paid,  a  dispo- 
sition was  manifested  to  withhold  it.  Eventually 
the  company  received  it,  and  it  might  be  considered 
in  satisfaction  of  all  past  services. 

Another  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  however,  was  made  in  1819,  which  came  very 
acceptable  in  helping  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  new 
hose-carriage,  built  by  Jeffries  &  Nuttall  for  three 
hundred  and  uinety-seveu  dollars.  The  old  bell 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Southwark  Fire  Company, 
and  which  had  been  in  use  at  the  hose-house  on 
Almond  Street,  was  placed  in  the  steeple  of  the  build- 
ing at  Second  and  South  Streets,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1820.  It  was  afterward  used  as  an  alarm-bell.  A 
torch,  instead  of  a  lamp,  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
hose-carriage  in  June,  1822.  In  March,  1823,  John 
Neagle,  artist,  volunteered  to  paint  a  frontispiece,  and 
the  apparatus  was  repainted  at  the  same  time,  the 
ground  shade  being  blue.  Bells  were  added  to  the 
carriage  at  this  time,  the  first  used  upon  it.  Among 
the  persons  who  became  members  between  the  insti- 
tution of  the  company  and  the  year  1825  were  James 
J.  Barclay,  who  is  still  living,  and  has  been  for  many 
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active  in  the  affaire  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
and  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  ;  Archibald  Ran- 
dall, afterward  judge  of  the  United  Stales  District 
Court ;  Thomas  S.  Bell,  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania;  John  N eagle,  artist ; 
and  Wilson  Jewell,  afterward  a  prominent  physician. 

The  Columbia  Hose  Company  was  established  May 
1,  1806,  by  persons  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Seventh  and  Cherry  Streets,  who  were  friends  and 
adherents  of  the  Columbia  Fire  Company.  The  latter 
gave  to  the  hose  company,  as  soon  as  it  was  instituted, 
eighty  feet  of  hose.  The  hose-house  was  established 
on  the  south  side  of  Cherry  Street,  above  Seventh. 
In  1810  a  new  carriage  was  procured  by  the  company. 
It  had  upon  it  the  device  of  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings,  the  use  of  which  was  considered  by 
the  Resolution  Hose  Company  as  an  infringement,  it 
having  previously  used  that  emblem. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fire  Company  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  of  young  men  at  Parker's  Inn,  and  at  sub- 
sequent meetings  at  commissioners'  hall,  which  was 
in  the  old  court-house,  at  the  centre  of  Market  and 
Second  Street*,  and  at  Parsey's  school-room.  The 
original  members  were  Edward  Simmons,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent ;  Jesse  W.  Roberts,  secretary  ;  Richard  O.  Pax- 
son,  treasurer;  Evan  Davis,  B.  W.  Flower,  Joseph 
Field,  Samuel  R.  Fisher,  Jr.,  William  Charleton, 
John  Elfreth,  Benjamin  Walton,  Otis  B.  Merrill, 
George  McGlassin,  Joseph  F.  Ridgway,  William 
Armer,  Isaac  Pennington,  T.  S.  Roberts,  Richard  F. 
Allen,  John  Parry,  Israel  Howell,  Thomas  Barnes, 
J.  P.  Hutchinson,  Richard  Wistar,  Jr.,  and  Joseph 
Donaldson.  The  members  determined  to  wear  sky- 
blue  hats,  with  the  Pennsylvania  coat  of  arms  painted 
thereon  by  John  Justice;  special  exemption,  however, 
being  given  to  one  member  who  was  allowed  to  have 
hi*  hat  painted  by  John  A.  Woodside.  A  new  engine 
was  built  by  Patrick  Lyon.  It  was  painted  yellow, 
was  decorated  with  the  Pennsylvania  coat  of  arms, 
and  cost  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  played 
fifty-six  and  two-thirds  yards  without  the  spray,  and 
was  asserted  by  the  company  to  be  equal  to  any  en- 
gine in  Philadelphia.  In  February,  1808,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  granted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Company  the  right  to  put  up 
a  house  on  the  northwestern  portion  of  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing the  library.  It  was  one  story  in  height,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  in  August  of  that  year.  In  1819 
this  company  procured  a  suction-pump,  made  by 
Bacon,  which  was  placed  on  wheels,  and  hose  carried 
with  it.  The  pump  was  stationed  in  a  gutter,  and 
sucked  up  the  waste  water  from  the  engines.  In  I>e- 
cember,  1820,  a  new  engine  was  procured  of  the  first 
class  from  Perkins  &  Bacon.  It  cost  nine  hundred 
dollars,  and  played  two  hundred  and  six  feet  without 
the  spray.  8hortly  afterward  a  hydraulion,  which 
carried  three  hundred  feet  of  hose,  was  purchased. 
For  this  apparatus  the  company  gave  the  suction- 
pump  and  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  cash.  A 


suction  was  attached  to  the  hydraulion  in  January, 
1823. 

The  United  States  Hose  Company  was  formed  in 
September,  1807,  at  a  meeting  of  young  men,  among 
whom  were  Daniel  C.  Ellis,  president  of  the  meeting; 
Joseph  Askew,  secretary ;  Randolph  Hutchinson  and 
William  L.  Norton.  There  were  twenty-one  members 
in  all,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  nineteen 
years.  They  procured  sufficient  money  by  subscrip- 
tion to  buy  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  hose. 
The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  loaned  them  their 
old  carriage.  The  new  association  went  into  active 
service,  and  received  from  the  county  commissioners 
the  right  to  place  their  apparatus  in  the  old  hose- 
house  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  on  the  prison  lot.  They  continued  in  active 
service  about  a  year,  after  which  the  affairs  of  the 
company  were  neglected,  and  the  association  was 
finally  dissolved. 

The  Phoenix  Fire  Company  was  represented  in 
the  latter  part  of  1808,  in  a  communication  to  the 
South wark  Fire  Company,  by  Paul  C.  Stewart,  Joshua 
Harlan,  and  John  A.  Aeckel.  Samuel  Kennedy  was 
president  of  this  company  in  May,  1818.  Shortly 
afterward  the  house  of  the  company  was  removed  to 
Bread  Street,  near  Arch,  and  the  company  was  dis- 
solved about  1821. 

The  Star  Fire  Company  was  instituted  probably 
after  the  year  1800.  It  was  in  existence  in  June, 
1808,  but  it  was  not  in  service  ten  years  afterward. 

An  association  called  the  Protectors  of  Property 
from  Fire  was  formed  before  the  month  of  December, 
1810,  to  guard  property  in  case  of  fire.  Their  imple- 
ments consisted  of  bags,  buckets,  and  apparatus  to 
take  furniture,  goods,  etc.,  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
house  of  the  company  was  established  in  Hartung's 
Alley,  south  of  Arch  Street,  and  east  of  Third. 

The  Washington  Hose  Company  was  instituted 
Feb.  22,  1811.  The  first  hose-house  of  the  company 
was  situate  on  a  lot  granted  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  west  side  of  Ninth  Street,  be- 
low  Market.  Afterward  it  was  removed  to  the  west 
side  of  Tenth  Street,  at  Filbert. 

The  United  States  Fire  Company  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Kennedy's  Hotel,  Letitia  Court,  com- 
posed of  Powell  Stackhouse,  president;  Giles  Love, 
secretary  ;  George  Widdifield,  Hastings  Stackhouse, 
George  Wilson,  John  T.  Ware,  Benjamin  B.  Fore- 
paugh,  Enoch  Nicholls,  Samuel  Jones,  Thomas  Zell, 
Abraham  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Christian  Bulger,  Chester 
Chattin,  Thomas  W.  Carson,  James  Stackhouse,  and 
Enoch  Middleton.  To  these  were  added,  at  the  first 
meeting  after  the  formation  of  the  company,  John 
Scott,  Francis  Lasher,  Thomas  Palmer,  and  James 
Chapin.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany was  for  the  security  of  the  northeastern  quarter 
of  the  city  and  liberties.  The  meetings  of  the  com- 
pany were  removed  in  November  to  Simpson's  school- 
room, Second,  below  Margaretta  Street.   The  corn- 
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uonere  of  the  Northern  Liberties  granted  the 
company  the  right  to  occupy  the  house  at  the  bridge 
on  Second  Street,  above  CaJlowhill.  At  the  name 
time  the  Northern  Liberty  Company  had  its  bouse 
on  Poole's  bridge,  on  Front  Street.  An  engine  built 
by  Patrick  Lyon  was  procured  in  the  latter  part  of 
1812.  The  company  bought  a  lot  of  ground  in  1819 
on  the  west  side  of  Fourth  Street,  north  of  the  inter- 
section of  Old  York  road.  The  lot  had  fronts  upon 
the  two  streets,  and  upon  it  was  erected  a  substantial 
two-story  brick  building,  with  a  cupola  and  bell.  This 
house  was  occupied  by  the  company  on  the  11th  of 
September,  1819.  The  funds  for  the  cupola  and  for 
the  bell  were  presented  by  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  building  committee  consisted  of  John  M. 
Ogden,  George  Widdifield,  Thomas  Zell,  Enoch  Mid- 
dleton,  Jesse  Ogden.  Jonathan  P.  Smith,  and  Isaac 
Parry. 

The  Niagara  Fire  Company  was  instituted  after  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  composed  in  majority  of  members  of  the 
the  second  company  of  Washington  Guards,  of  which 
John  Swift  was  captain.  Mr.  Swift  resigned  from  the 
Philadelphia  Hose  Company  in  January,  1818,  to  join 
the  Niagara  Company.  Isaac  G.  Elliott  was  secretary 
of  the  company  in  1818,  and  Thomas  LewiB  is  1819. 
In  the  latter  year  John  M.  Scott  was  president.  The 
house  occupied  by  the  company  on  Zane  Street,  above 
Seveuth,  was  built  on  speculation  by  a  carpenter. 
There  was  room  enough  in  it  for  two  fire  companies, 
and  the  Phoonix  Hose  Company  was  co-tenant  with 
the  Niagara.  The  property  was  sold,  and  was  bought 
by  the  Phoenix.  The  Niagara  removed  from  the 
premises  in  1822,  sold  the  apparatus,  and  the  com- 
pany was  dissolved. 

The  Charitable,  Venerable,  Defiance,  and  Junior 
Fire  Companies  were  in  service  in  1817.  They  were 
probably  new  companies.  They  did  not  last  long. 
The  Junior  was  in  service  in  1818,  the  Humane  Fire 
Company,  No.  2,  and  the  Independence  Fire  Com- 
pany in  1819,  and  the  Spring  Garden  Engine  Com- 
pany in  1820. 

The  Phoenix  Hose  Company  was  established  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1817,  by  ten  young  men, — Thomas 
McEuen,  M.D.,  Charles  Macalester,  Jr.,  Edward 
Yorke,  Ashbel  G.  Jaudon,  Benjamin  Carman,  Dods- 
worth  Peacock,  Henry  D.  Carrell,  John  McPhail, 
Henry  B.  Reese,  and  Robert  Aertsen.  To  these  were 
added,  during  the  same  year,  J.  C.  Homann,  Jr., 
John  B.  Dobbins,  Alexander  L.  Hodgdon,  Hudson 
Carman,  William  E.  Whelan,  N.  W.  Robinson,  H. 
Stoddart,  Thomas  O.  Duncan,  and  F.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg. They  obtained  a  location  for  their  apparatus  in 
the  house  of  the  Niagara  Fire  Company,  on  the  north 
side  of  Zane  [  Filbert]  Street,  above  Seventh.  A  hose- 
carriage  was  procured,  and  a  badge  was  painted  on 
the  front  by  Woodside,  which  was  directed  to  be  "  a 
phoenix  rising  from  the  flames,  on  a  blue  relief,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilt  or  white  scroll,  with  the  name  of 


the  company  inserted,  and  a  gilt  star."  In  March, 
1820,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  reported 
in  favor  of  obtaining  a  combined  apparatus,  uniting 
the  properties  of  a  hose-carriage  and  an  engine.  It  was 
built  by  Sellers.  The  carriage  part  of  the  machine 
was  painted  in  cream-color,  picked  in  with  black,  and 
the  body  of  green.  Upon  trial,  in  1820,  the  engine 
played  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  through  the 
branch-pipe  attached  to  a  ten-foot  section  of  double- 
rivet  hose.  In  December,  1820,  the  company  bought 
the  house  which  it  had  occupied  on  Zane  Street,  above 
Seventh,  from  the  Niagara  Fire  Company.  The  latter 
removed  from  the  premises  before  May,  1822,  at 
which  time  the  Phoenix  resolved  to  construct  a  new 
house,  three  stories  in  height,  which  it  was  estimated 
could  be  done  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Actually  it 
cost,  with  the  furniture,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cento,  and  the 
company  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this  debt  for 
some  years. 

The  Fame  Hose  Company  was  instituted  Jan.  1, 
1818.  Among  the  original  members  were  Edward 
Irving,  Samuel  P.  Griffiths,  Jr.,  and  H.  M.  Tucker, 
who  were  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  9th  of  March 
of  that  year,  to  procure  a  hose-house.  They  obtained 
from  the  county  commissioners  the  use  of  the  house 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  Streets, 
at  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  but  did  not  remain  there 
long,  having  been  successful  in  obtaining  from  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company  the  use  of  a  lot  of 
ground  on  Fifth  Street,  adjoining  the  house  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Company.  A  house  was  built 
there  for  the  use  of  the  Fame,  and  a  plan  was  fixed 
upon  by  which  the  fronts  of  the  two  houses  were 
made  uniform  in  appearance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hose  Company  was  established 
in  July,  1818,— Dennis  P.  Whelan,  president ;  and 
William  Kennedy,  secretary.  At  that  time  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Com- 
pany for  a  donation  of  old  torches,  which  was  com- 
plied with. 

A  company  called  the  Independent  Fire  Company 
was  in  existence  before  Jan.  14,  1819. 

The  Good  Intent  was  the  second  fire  company  es- 
tablished in  the  district  of  Kensington.  It  was  formed 
April  26,  1819,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Isaac  Boileau's 
school-room, — John  Wood,  chairman ;  and  Isaac 
Boileau,  secretary.  The  following-named  gentle- 
men were  associated  with  them  :  Howe  Keith,  Sam- 
uel P.  Courtney,  Isaac  J.  Kipp,  Thomas  Reading, 
William  Vandyke,  George  App,  Adam  Miller,  Sam- 
uel Weyant,  John  Seddinger,  Joshua  Bowers,  David 
Jones,  William  Jones,  James  B.  Wood,  Peter  Stein- 
metz,  Joseph  Wood,  Nathan  Barnaba.  A  wooden 
house  was  erected  on  the  lot  at  Prince  Street  and 
Frankford  road,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Camac,  and 
an  engine  costing  one  thousand  dollars  was  bought  of 
Patrick  Lyon,  July  13,  1820.   The  I 
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The  Franklin  How  Company  was  established  be-  I 
fore  1819,  and  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Eighth  Street, 
between  Cherry  and  Race.  It  was  nicknamed  at  one 
time  "  the  Bootmakers'  Company,"  and  it  was  asserted 
that  the  hose  was  made  of  boot-legs.  Jeffries  &  Nut- 
tall  built  a  carriage  for  the  company  in  1819,  which  J 
the  members  of  that  firm  would  not  deliver  until  paid 
for.  The  Hope  Hose  Company  bought  it,  and  the 
Franklin  may  be  considered  by  that  circumstance  to 
have  gone  out  of  service. 

The  Schuylkill  Hose  Company  was  in  operation 
before  1820.  In  the  latter  year  some  of  the  members 
united  with  former  members  of  the  Franklin  in  a  de- 
mand upon  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Company  for  hose, 
which  the  latter  had  bought  of  Seybert.  The  Phila-  j 
delphia  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  the  Schuylkill, 
as  well  as  the  Franklin,  had  been  dissolved. 

The  Penn  Township  Hose  Company  rented  the  hall 
of  the  Columbia  Fire  Company  in  1820,  and  continued 
to  meet  there  until  August,  1824.  It  was  in  active 
service  during  all  that  time. 

The  Spring  Garden  Fire  Company  was  in  service 
before  May,  1820. 

The  Globe  Fire  Company  was  organized  at  B. 
Hutchinson's  tavern,  in  Kensington,  May  22,  1820. 
William  Fitler  was  elected  president,  Samuel  Salter 
secretary,  and  John  Sanderson  treasurer.  In  addition 
to  them,  the  members  were  John  Holmes,  Branch 
Green,  James  Altemus,  James  Phillips,  John  Pfeiffer,  j 
Robert  Wallace,  Gabriel  Cox,  Henry  Benner,  Robert 
Arthur,  Archibald  Wright,  and  Joseph  Barton.  The 
company  received  its  name  in  compliment  to  the 
Globe  Mills.  John  Holmes,  a  member,  belonged  to 
the  firm  of  Craig,  Holmes  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
mills,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
members  were  employes  in  that  factory.  The  engine- 
bouse  was  of  wood,  two  stork*  high,  and  was  occupied 
in  the  second  story  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  by- 
Rev.  William  Metcalfe,  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church. 
It  cost  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  engine 
cost  five  hundred  dollars.  The  Globe  Bucket  Com- 
pany was  given  permission,  in  July,  1821,  to  keep  its 
bucket- carriage  in  the  engine-house. 

The  Diligent  Hose  Company  was  established  June 
3,  1820,  and  the  apparatus  was  located  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eleventh  and  Vine  Streets.  It  is  prob- 
able tbat  the  organization  sprang  from  the  Diligent 
Bucket  Company,  a  portion  of  the  members  of  which 
united  in  the  establishment  of  the  hose  company. 
Shortly  after  it  was  founded  the  bucket  company 
made  a  donation  of  ten  dollars  to  the  hose  company, 
Bhowing  at  least  a  sympathy  between  the  two  organi- 
zations. The  following  were  members  in  1822:  B.  j 
H.  Bannen,  Robert  Lyons,  Jacob  Patterson,  Pascal 
B.  Smith,  John  Develine,  E.  8.  Errickson,  G.  Ray, 
Jacob  Weaver,  William  Corson,  Thomas  Carvell, 
Stogdon  Pennell,  William  Henderson,  John  Bozier, 
William  Lypherheldt,  Joseph  Garlick,  Henry  Lead- 
beater,  I^spol  Gramshaw,  Thomas  Everett,  A.  Mar-  i 


tin,  W.  Brooke,  J.  Santine,  W.  B.  Dexter,  J.  Martin, 
George  Smith,  B.  Connodell,  G.  Bursfield,  John  F. 

Janneaus,  Charles  Knodle,  William  Connor,   

Jester,  and  Bloom.   This  company  was  in  active 

service  in  January,  1822,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
the  body  of  the  hose-carriage  should  be  painted 
green,  the  wheels  yellow,  picked  in  . with  black,  and 
the  badges  picked  in  with  red.  Torches  were  affixed 
to  the  carriage.  They  were  taken  off  in  1823,  and 
lamps  substituted.  The  latter  were  not  popular  at 
that  time,  and  after  a  short  trial  the  torches  were  re- 
stored. A  committee  was  appointed  in  February, 
1824,  to  obtain  ground  for  an  engine-house,  and  it 
was  ordered  not  to  go  below  Eighth  Street  nor  below 
Arch,  but  in  1825  the  order  was  modified,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  to  the  committee  to  seek  a  lot  from 
the  owners  of  the  Farmers'  Brewery,  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Zane  Streets. 

The  Point  Pleasant  Fire  Company  was  in  existence 
before  July,  1820,  and  its  place  of  service  was  at  Point 
Pleasant,  Kensington,  on  the  Delaware  River,  near 
the  mouth  of  Cohocksink  Creek. 

The  Fairmount  Fire  Company  was  established  in 
the  district  of  Spring  Garden,  Feb.  22, 1828.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Whale  Fire  Company  of  the  city, 
the  engine  of  that  association — a  large  and  powerful 
machine — was  purchased  by  the  commissioners  of 
Spring  Garden  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of 
that  section.  The  possession  of  this  apparatus  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  fire  company  to  manage  it,  and  in 
that  way  the  Fairmount  originated.  The  original 
members  were  young  men,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  butchers,  and  their  peculiarities  furnished 
much  amusement  to  the  members  of  other  com- 
panies, and  were  the  subjects  of  jests  which  wore 
long  remembered  and  renewed  by  fresh  recitals. 
The  original  house  of  the  Fairmount  was  on  the 
Ridge  road,  north  of  Wood  Street,  east  side. 

An  association  called  the  Hibernia  Hose  Com- 
pany was  in  operation  in  March,  1823,  and  bad  its 
stand  in  Walnut  Street,  between  Front  and  Second. 
It  was  not  long  in  existence. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1815,  water  flowed  for  the 
first  time  from  the  pipes  connected  with  the  Fair- 
mount  Water-  Works.  Previously,  the  water  supplied 
by  the  works  at  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
had  but  small  head  or  force, — which  fact,  although 
hose  had  come  into  general  operation,  seemed  to 
render  the  use  of  fire-buckets  a  necessity  as  a  means 
of  agisting  the  working  of  the  hose, — but  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Fairmount  works  the  pressure 
was  so  much  increased  that  it  was  found  that  the  use 
of  fire-buckets  was  unnecessary,  and  the  companies 
generally  neglected  them.  This  led  to  the  project  for 
the  institution  of  bucket  companies.  They  were 
formed  of  young  men  or  boys  who  were  not  allowed 
to  become  members  of  the  regular  fire  companies  and 
hose  companies.  The  majority  of  them  adopted 
names  which  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  latter  or- 
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ganizations.  Mont  frequently  these  names  were 
painted  on  the  buckets;  so  that  the  bucket  com- 
panies, by  adopting  those  names,  found  that  their 
property  was  already  appropriately  marked  and 
painted.  The  buckete  were  carried  to  the  fire  either 
in  the  old  hose-carriages,  which  had  not  yet  been 
broken  up,  or  in  wagons.  These  companies  began  to 
be  formed  about  1818,  and  they  ceased  to  be  useful  in 
1821.  The  names  of  such  of  those  associations  as 
have  beeu  preserved  were  as  follows  : 

Liberty,  of  which  John  Sendos  was  president  in 
November,  1818;  Ernest  F.  Crozet  in  December, 
1818  ;  and  John  H.  Dohnert,  secretary  in  1819.  This 
company  obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Com- 
pany permission  to  use  the  house  at  Twelfth  and 
Clover  Streets,  which  at  that  time  waB  in  the  tenure 
of  the  Philadelphia.  The  Liberty  was  in  Bervice  at 
the  burning  of  Masonic  Hall,  March  9,  1819. 

The  Free  Will  Fire  Bucket  Company  in  November, 
1818,  petitioned  the  Columbia  Fire  Company  for  the 
donation  of  some  buckets. 

The  Union  Fire  Bucket  Company  in  1818  bought 
an  old  bucket-carriage  of  the  Hope  Hose  Company, 
and  went  into  active  service. 

The  Humane  Fire  Bucket  Company  in  1819  asked 
the  Humane  Fire  Company  for  the  privilege  of  being 
located  near  the  latter. 

The  Columbia  Fire  Bucket  Company  petitioned 
the  Columbia  Fire  Company  in  September,  1819,  for 
aid;  and  in  May,  1820,  exchanged  a  bucket-basket 
and  sixty-four  buckets  with  the  Good  Will  Fire  Com- 
pany for  five  sections  of  hose.  It  probably  became  a 
hose  company. 

The  Amicable  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  in  service 
in  October,  1819.  John  Phile  was  secretary,  and 
William  Hartley  was  one  of  the  members. 

The  Good  Will  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  organized 
in  May,  1820,  and  was  furnished  by  the  Good  Will 
Fire  Company  with  a  bucket-carriage  and  apparatus. 
It  was  first  placed  in  "Mr.  Sanford's  yard,"  and 
afterward  in  a  house  built  for  its  use  adjoining  the 
Good  Will  engine-house,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Juniper  and  Race  Streets. 

The  Washington  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  in 
active  service  in  1820. 

The  Diligent  Bucket  Company  made  a  donation  of 
ten  dollars  to  the  Diligent  Fire  Company  in  1820,  to 
aid  in  building  the  engine  afterward  made  by  Pat. 
Lyon. 

The  United  States  Fire  Bucket  Company,  William 
B.  Dexter,  president,  and  William  Kline,  secretary, 
applied  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the  United  States 
Fire  Company  on  the  10th  of  October,  1820.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  comply  with  their  request 

The  Fame  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  in  existence 
in  1820. 

The  Independent  Fire  Bucket  Company  was  in  ser- 
vice about  the  same  time. 
Tbe  Globe  Fire  Bucket  Company  bought  thirty  old 


buckets  of  the  United  States  Fire  Company  in  May, 
1821,  for  five  dollars,  and  went  into  active  service. 

The  Northern  Liberties  Fire  Bucket  Company  was 
established  in  1821.  Joseph  Wood  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  the  company  was  reorganized  as  the 
Northern  Liberties  Hose  Company  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1828. 

Outside  of  the  city  and  districts  the  needs  of  the 
more  rural  portions  of  the  county  led  to  the  institu- 
tion of  fire  companies  in  villages  and  neighborhoods 
as  opportunity  served.  In  Germantown,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  January,  1764,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  the  town  hall  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  fire  apparatus,  and  taking  measures  to  carry 
out  that  design.  Germantown  was  then  divided  into 
three  divisions  or  wards.  As  the  effort  was  a  united 
one,  it  was  resolved  that  the  companies  should  bear 
the  same  name, — Fellowship.  Subscriptions  were 
taken  up,  and  a  short  time  afterward  the  companies 
were  formed.  The  Fellowship  Fire  Company  of  the 
Upper  Ward  was  established  March  1, 1765;  the  Fel- 
lowship Fire  Company  of  the  Middle  Ward,  March  4, 
1764;  the  Fellowship  Engine  Company  of  the  Lower 
Ward  was  not  established  until  Feb.  20, 1766.  There 
was  a  difficulty  in  getting  engines.  The  subscriptions 
were  sufficient  to  pay  for  three  hand-engines,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  England  for  their  purchase.  The 
three  machines  did  come  to  this  country,  but  only  one 
of  the  Germantown  companies  was  served,  the  other 
coming  into  capacity  for  service  at  a  later  period.  In 
course  of  time  the  usefulness  of  the  Germantown  com- 
panies was  occasionally  interfered  with  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  of  the  three  organizations,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  give  them  distinct  titles.  The  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Upper  Ward  became  the  Franklin  Fire 
Company  of  Germantown,  the  Fellowship  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ward  became  the  Washington,  and  the  Fellowship 
of  the  Lower  Ward  became  the  Columbia.  These 
alterations  were  effected  about  1809.  In  the  upper 
part  of  Germantown  township  the  Mount  Airy  Fire 
Company  was  established  Feb.  9,  1804. 

At  Chestnut  Hill  the  Congress  Fire  Company  was 
instituted  May  11,  1815.  The  Fellowship  Fire  Com- 
pany, taking  the  name  which  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Germantown  companies,  was  established  Sept.  8, 
1819. 

At  the  Rising  Sun  the  Union  Engine  Company  was 
established  March  19,  1819. 

At  Frankford  a  company  was  established  Feb.  11, 
1803,  the  name  of  which  seems  now  to  be  unknown. 
It  was  some  years  after  its  institution  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  to  the  company  the  name  of  the  Decatur 
Fire  Company,  after  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur, 
who,  by  the  residence  of  his  father  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, was  considered  in  some  degree  a  Fmnkford  boy. 
It  is  probable  that  his  name  was  not  given  to  the  com- 
pany until  after  his  naval  victories  had  become  famous. 
This  might  have  been  after  his  destruction  of  the 
frigate  "Philadelphia,"  in  1804,  but  more  probably 
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after  the  capture  of  the  "  Macedonian"  by  the  frigate  were  made  for  the  employment  of  lawyers,  etc.,  and 

"  United  8 tales,"  in  1812.  on  the  trial  of  the  case  Dialogue  obtained  a  verdict 

In  Frank  ford  the  Washington  Fire  Company  was  There  was  no  doubt  that  Sellers  A  Pen  nock  invented 

established  Jan.  1,  1793.  riveted  hose  while  on  the  committee  of  the  Philadel- 

In  Roxborough  the  Good  Intent  Fire  Company  was  phia  Hose  Company,  but  at  that  time  they  had  no 

established  May  8,  1819.  idea  of  making  a  business  of  it,  and  they  allowed 

In  the  western  portion  of  Blockley,  near  Hadding-  I  Jenkin  S.  Jenkins  to  manufacture  the  hose  before 

ton,  the  Monroe  Engine  Company  was  established  taking  out  a  patent.    It  was  held  that  this  conduct 

March  8,  1823.  was  an  abandonment  of  the  invention,  and  that  it 

The  water-supply  for  the  engines  originally  was  was  thereby  relinquished  to  the  public.    The  case 

poured  into  cisterns  from  buckets,  which  were  passed  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

along  lioes  of  persons  extending  from  the  place  of  which  sustained  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  and 

the  fire  to  the  nearest  pumps  or  other  available  places,  after  that  time  the  manufacture  was  open  to  all. 

The  empty  buckets  were  usually  returned  by  lines  (  Dialogue  made  it  his  regular  business,  and  was 

composed  of  women,  children,  and  aged  persons.       1  engaged  in  it  until  his  death. 

The  first  hose  used  in  the  city  was  introduced,  in  Hooks,  ladders,  and  fire-escapes  engaged  attention 
the  year  1794,  by  the  Humane  Fire  Company.  Philip  at  this  time.  An  escape  was  procured  by  the  Fame 
Mason,  Jan.  31,  1795,  proposed  to  make  an  engine  Fire  Company  in  1783.  It  was  a  three-story  ladder, 
"  fitted  completely  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  sue-  with  a  tackle  and  basket  affixed.  In  1791  a  pole  was 
tion  and  venting  hose."  It  was  finished  in  July,  used  in  place  of  the  ladder.  It  was  used  at  many  fires. 
1795,  and  was  first  used  at  a  fire  in  Coombs'  Alley,  a  The  company  lost  it  when  burned  out  at  the  destruc- 
short  time  after.  The  company  had  about  one  hun-  tion  of  Zion  Church,  in  1794.  The  Harmony  Fire 
dred  and  sixty  feet  of  it,  made  of  woven  web,  or  Company,  in  1790,  obtained  a  fire-escape,  and  had  a 
canvas.  Solicitous  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  carriage  to  carry  the  apparatus.  Its  use  was  aban- 
it  from  rotting,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  steeping  it  in  doned  in  four  years.  Edward  Robinson,  of  the  Re- 
salt  pickle.  Under  this  treatment  the  hose  was  soon  liance,  in  1797,  invented  an  escape  which,  upon  con- 
disposed  of.  The  Delaware  Fire  Company,  in  1796,  sideration,  was  refused  because  of  it*  heavy  character, 
appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  what  materials  The  Northern  Liberty  Company  had  a  basket  appa- 
were  best  for  making  hose.  They  reported  in  favor  ratus  during  part  of  the  time  to  which  we  refer, 
of  patent  hemp,  wove  hose,  "such  as  that  used  by  Firemen,  while  in  service,  bad  no  distinguishing 
the  Humane  Fire  Company,"  and  eighty  feet  of  it  badge  or  equipment  until  1788.  In  that  year  a  fire- 
were  procured.  The  Humane  did  not  incline  to  man's  convention  was  held  for  consultation.  The 
further  use  of  this  kind  of  hose,  and  in  1798  leather  means  of  distinguishing  firemen  by  some  uniform 
hose  was  procured  by  that  company.  The  Reliance  equipment  was  considered.  They  recommended  the 
Company  before  this  time  had  got  one  hundred  and  use  of  a  painted  hat  for  all  the  companies,  to  wit: 
seventy  feet  of  leather  hose,  and  after  this  period  round  hats,  with  black-painted  rims  and  white  crown, 
that  material  was  common.  It  was  made  by  Samuel  with  the  member's  name  and  company  in  large  char- 
Briggs  and  Philip  Mason.  The  screws  used  with  this  acters.  The  Harmony  Fire  company  refused  this 
hose  were  immovable,  and,  by  twisting  the  hose  in  uniform,  but  gave  to  members  a  right  to  wear  a  yel- 
att aching  it  to  the  engines,  frequently  burst  it.  This  low  badge,  with  the  name  of  the  company  upon  it, 
difficulty  was  remedied  by  a  suggestion  of  John  But-  which  was  to  be  buckled  around  their  hats  when  in 
ler,  of  the  Humane,  and  the  making  of  screws  re-  service.  The  first  coats  and  capes  were  used  in  1704 
volving  in  a  socket,  by  John  Cooke  and  Jesse  Oat,  by  the  Assistance  Fire  Company,  which  obtained  two 
coppersmiths,  members  of  the  Humane  Fire  Company,  coats  and  oil-cloth  capes  for  the  use  of  the  engineers. 
Philip  Mason  made  leather  hose  for  the  Philadelphia  The  directors  of  the  Humane  Fire  Company  in  17% 
Fire  Company  in  1801.  The  Philadelphia  Hose  Com-  purchased  ten  oil-cloth  suits  for  their  own  use.  The 
panyatthe  beginning  employed  leather  hose  made  by  company  in  the  same  year  authorized  to  be  worn  "  a 
Frederick  Schultz.  It  was  sewed,  and  on  account  of  hat  covered  with  oyl-cloth,  and  the  word  Humane 
its  frequently  bursting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  painted  on  the  front."  This  was  the  first  equipment 
devise  a  plan  for  improving  the  hose.  This  led  to  worn  by  all  the  companies  in  the  city, 
the  invention  of  riveted  hose,  for  which  Sellers  A  The  Philadelphia  Fire  Company  in  1801  adopted 
Pennock,  two  of  the  members,  took  out  a  patent,  and  a  hat  of  a  chocolate  color.  The  Vigilant  Fire  Com- 
went  into  the  business,  of  which  they  had  a  monopoly  pany  in  1802  adopted  a  red  badge,  to  be  buckled  on 
until  about  1823,  when  Adam  Dialogue,  then  a  young  !  the  ordinary  hat,  with  the  name  "  Vigilant"  thereon, 
man,  undertook  the  manufacture.  Suit  was  brought  In  1803  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  directed 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  infringing  the  patent  of  I  that  each  memlier  should  wear  a  painted  hut  and  a 
Sellers  A  Pennock.  The  Phoenix  Hose  Company  (  round-jacket.  Iu  1804  the  Resolution  Hose  Corn- 
sustained  Dialogue,  and  called  a  convention  of  com-  |  pany  adopted  a  hat  with  an  eagle  painted  in  front; 
panics  to  back  him  up  in  the  suit   Contributions  I  and  in  1805  the  Neptune  ordered  that  a  figure  of  the 
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sea-god,  with  his  hones,  should  be  painted  on  the  hats 
of  the  members. 

The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  in  1806  agreed 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  frock-coat,  with  a  cape,  belt, 
and  hat,  but  there  was  no  general  wearing  of  a  drew 
equipment  until  many  years  afterward.  The  fire-hat, 
which  was  painted,  and  on  which  the  name  of  the 
owner's  company  was  inscribed,  was  the  only  distin- 
guishing uniform  of  the  fireman  during  the  period 
now  under  discussion. 

Most  of  the  companies  had  their  engineers  and 
directors  equipped  with  coats  and  capes,  but  for  many 
years  the  members  were  only  distinguished  by  hats 
and  badges. 

The  Hope  Hose  Company  adopted  coats  and  capes 
in  1827,  and  this  is  the  first  mention  we  have  been 
able  to  find  of  company  equipments  of  that  nature. 
In  1828  capes  and  coats  were  adopted  by  the  Dela- 
ware Fire  Company.  About  1845  or  1846  one  or  two 
companies  adopted  the  New  York  fire-hat.  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  others  until  the  head-gear  of 
the  entire  department  was  of  that  fashion.  Capes 
were  also  laid  aside.  The  fire- coat  was  made  like  a 
long  surtout,  and  in  moderate  weather  the  fire-hat,  a 
red  shirt,  dark  pantaloons,  and  boots,  with  a  fire- 
bolt  around  the  waist,  was  the  usual  costume  of  a 
fireman. 

In  1796,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  Resolution  Fire 
Company,  there  was  established  a  Fire  Association 
to  regulate  the  proceedings  at  fires.  Each  company 
elected  two  trustees,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  goods  ami  furniture  at  fires ;  two  regula- 
tors, to  find  out  pumps  and  to  form  lines  to  convey  the 
buckets  of  water  to  the  engines;  and  two  engineers, 
to  select  places  for  engines  to  operate  at  firea.  This 
association  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  probably 
abandoned  by  1806-7. 

When  hose  companies  came  into  operation  a  marked 
distinction  was  made  between  their  members  and 
those  of  the  old  fire  companies.  The  latter  were 
called  "firemen,"  and  the  others  "hosemen."  The 
hosemen  formed  an  association  of  their  own  for  the 
regulation  of  their  affairs  at  fires,  called  the  Fire-Hose 
Association,  and  remained  in  operation  until  1817, 
when  it  was  dissolved  by  a  vote  of  all  the  hose  com- 
panies belonging  to  it. 

In  January,  1816,  a  meeting  of  firemen  was  called 
at  the  county  court-house  to  form  a  Firemen's  Benevo- 
lent Institution.  The  project  failed,  but  from  the 
discussions  which  resulted  came  a  proposition  to 
establish  a  Fire  Association,  which  was  partly  a 
controlling  body  for  the  regulation  of  the  interests  of 
fire  companies,  and  partly  an  insurance  company. 

In  December,  1816,  the  Diligent  Fire  Company 
appointed  delegates  to  co-operate  in  any  movement  j 
toward  forming  a  general  association  of  fire  compa-  I 
nies.  A  convention  was  held  in  which  several  com-  ; 
panies  were  represented,  and  a  constitution  was  i 
adopted.    A  charter  was  applied  for  to  the  Legisla-  ! 


tore,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  old 
insurance  companies  it  was  defeated.  Great  indig- 
nation ensued,  and  the  question  was  carried  into  the 
elections.  In  1819  a  ticket  for  members  of  the  As- 
sembly was  resolved  upon  at  a  public  meeting  to  be 
supported  as  a  firemen's  ticket  It  was  made  up  of 
nominees  from  both  the  Democratic  and  Federal 
tickets.  Some  of  the  companies  opposed  this  move- 
ment ;  others  were  strongly  in  its  favor.  The  politi- 
cal parties  at  that  time  were  nearly  matched.  The 
leading  Federal  candidate  received  2277  votes;  the 
leading  Federalist,  2315;  while  the  Firemen's  ticket 
was  carried  by  votes  ranging  from  2519  up  to  3000. 
Only  one  of  the  firemen's  candidates  was  defeated, — 
a  person  who  was  not  popular.  Four  out  of  the  five 
delegates  to  the  Legislature  from  the  city  were  carried 
by  the  firemen,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  Fire  Association  was  chartered. 

In  1818  there  was  great  excitement  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fire  and  hose  companies  in  consequence  of 
an  attempt  to  form  a  company  composed  of  persons 
of  color.  Some  of  the  latter  had  formed  a  company 
called  the  African  Fire  Association.  Derrick  John- 
son was  president,  and  Joseph  Allen  was  secretary. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions. 
When  knowledge  of  this  attempt  came  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  companies  then  in  existence  (their  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it  by  circulars),  the  appointment  ot 
committees  of  conference  was  solicited.  A  meeting 
was  held  July  9th,  at  Stell's  Tavern.  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
Corkle  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Robert  P.  Aertsen 
was  appointed  secretary.  The  following  companies 
were  represented :  Delaware,  Neptune,  Union,  Phoe- 
nix, Friendship,  Niagara,  United  States,  Hibernia, 
Weccacoe,  Junior,  Fame,  Fellowship,  and  Franklin 
Fire  Companies ;  Good  Intent,  Perseverance,  Fame, 
Resolution,  Phcenix,  Neptune,  Columbia,  Franklin, 
Hope,  Humane,  Washington,  and  8outhwark  Hose 
Companies.   This  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that — 

"The  formation  of  fire-engine  and  taoee  companion  by  persona  of 
color  will  b«  product!™,  of  ••rioni  Injury  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  clti- 

Phlladelphia  to  giT.  thein  no  support,  aid,  or  encouragement  to  the 
formation  of  their  companlea,  aa  there  are  aa  many,  if  not  more,  com- 
panies already  existing  than  an  necessary  at  firea  or  are  properly  rap- 
ported." 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  this  meeting  to  wait 
on  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  request  them  to  pre- 
vent the  African  company  from  opening  the  fire-plugs. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  July  13th,  additional 
representatives  were  present  from  the  Pennsylvania, 
Diligent,  Amicable,  Columbia,  Vigilant,  Resolution, 
and  Hope  Engines,  and  from  the  Philadelphia  Hose 
Company.1   The  committee  appointed  at  the  former 

1  In  connection  with  this  curium  affair  it  may  be  noted  that  the  fol- 
lowing com  pan  lea  were  not  represented :  Fire  com  pan  tee,  Northern  Lib- 
erties. Harmony,  Reliance,  Assistance,  Federal,  Relief,  Kensington, 
Humane,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Mood  Will,  Southwark,  Star,  Char- 
itable, Venerable,  and  Defiance;  how  cotnpanlee,  Fame,  I'nlted  State*. 
Sereral  of  these  companies  were  what  might  be  called  "Quaker  com- 
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meeting  reported  that  the  chairman  of  the  watering 
committee  of  Councils  had  said  that  that  body  had 
do  discretion  on  the  subject,  the  ordinance  directing 
them  to  grant  a  license  to  any  fire  association  apply- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  plugs  in  time  of  fire.  A  peti- 
tion to  Councils  was  therefore  recommended.  Mean- 
while some  persons  of  color,  who  foresaw,  in  the 
agitation  which  this  matter  had  created,  that  trouble 
would  be  likely  to  ensue  to  themselves  and  their  race,  i 
met  at  the  house  of  George  Jones.  James  Forten  was 
chairman,  and  Russell  Parrott  was  secretary.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  expressing  the  regret  of  the  meet- 
ing that— 

'•few  young  men  nf  color  had  contemplated  th«  establishment  of  a  fir* 
or  boa*  association,  and,  although  the  asms  may  hare  emanated  from  a 
par*  and  laudable  desire  to  be  of  effective  service  In  assisting  to  arrest 
tb*  plugl***  of  the  destructive  element,  we  cannot  bat  thui  publicly 
enter  our  protest  against  the  proposed  measare,  which  we  cmtcsivs 
would  be  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  people  of  color,  and  which,  as  soon 
m  known  to  us,  w*  mad*  every  effort  to  repress  Should  it  be  carried 
Into  effect,  we  cannot  bat  consider  that  It  will  be  accompanied  with  un- 
happy conaequenrca  tu  us.  Therefor*  ws  sluceisly  hope  that  supporter* 
of  the  contemplated  Institution,  and  each  as  might  wish  to  be  concerned, 
will  relinquish  all  Ideas  of  the  same." 

This  remonstrance,  together  with  the  opposition  of 
the  fire  companies,  produced  its  efiect.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  African  Fire  Association  met  on  the  19th 
of  July,  and,  after  passing  a  resolution  of  regret  at 
the  "erroneous  construction  put  upon  their  under- 
taking," and  desiring  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
unjust  imputations,  and  to  "  assert  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions,  as  they  were  influenced  solely  by  a 
wi«h  to  make  themselves  useful,"  declared  that  they 
"did  not  expect  dissatisfaction,  or  they  would  not 
have  progressed  so  far."  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  dissolve  the  company,  and  to  return  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  citizens  who  made  them. 

All  of  the  engines  used  by  the  various  fire  compa- 
nies before  1752,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vigilant, 
foanded  on  Jan.  2,  1760,  used  engines  imported  from 
England.  After  this  date  they  were  very  generally 
manufactured  in  Philadelphia.  Between  1768  and 
1801,  Richard  Mason,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
engines  for  the  Northern  Liberty,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Vigilant,  Hibernia,  Hand-in-Iiand,  Delaware,  As- 
sistance, and  Diligent  Fire  Companies,  and  probably 
many  others.  Richard  Mason  introduced  the  form 
of  engines  working  at  the  ends,  which  were  different 
from  the  side-lever  engines  usually  made.  Philip 
Mason,  a  son  of  Richard,  was  also  an  extensive 
manufacturer.  Between  1775  and  1801  he  built 
engines  for  the  Washington,  Columbia,  Hope,  Har- 
mony, Philadelphia,  and  Weccacoe  Fire  Companies. 
Samuel  Briggs  built  engines  for  the  Federal  and 
Northern  Liberty  Fire  Companies,  but  they  were 
not  a  success.  These  engine-builders  were  soon 
superseded  by  the  famous  locksmith,  Patrick  Lyon, 

panics,"  and  even  at  that  early  day.  In  a  mailer  calculated  to  aroua*  bad 
feeling,  they  seem  to  have  maintained  the  Integrity  of  their  principles, 
which  undoubtedly  were  more  liberal  to  the  colored  race  than  those 
held  by  other  sects  at  that  time. 


who,  about  1794,  invented  a  new  and  improved  fire- 
engine,  which  he  announced  would  throw  more  water 
than  any  other,  and  with  a  greater  force.  As  an 
engine-builder  he  did  not  gather  any  reputation  until 
1803.  In  1799  the  Washington  Fire  Company  de- 
cided on  Philip  Mason  as  a  builder  in  preference  to 
Lyon,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  In  1803,  Lyon  made  ma- 
chines for  the  Philadelphia  and  Good  Will  Fire  Com- 
panies.   After  that  time  he  built  engines  for  the 


Pennsylvania,  United  States,  Philadelphia,  Good 
Will,  Hand-in-Hand,  Good  Intent,  Diligent,  and 
Washington  Fire  Companies,  and  for  others  belong- 
ing to  Philadelphia  and  in  various  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States.  The  last  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  built  for  the  Reliance  Fire  Company, 
and  was  finished  about  July,  1854.  His  engine 
built  for  the  Diligent  Fire  Company  in  1820  was  ac- 
counted his  masterpiece.' 

James  Sellers  invented  a  new  machine,  after  the 
plan  of  Rowntree,  of  London,  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Fire  Company,  which  was  afterward  called  a  hy- 
draulion.  Subsequently  this  variety  of  fire-engine 
was  built  for  the  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and 
Vigilant  Fire  Companies  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
l'hn>nix  Hose  Companies.  They  were  built  by  Mer- 
rick &  Agnew,  by  Perkins  A  Bacon,  and  by  John 
Agnew. 

Sellers  &  Pennock  built  a  few  engines, — one  for  the 
Harmony  Fire  Company,  in  1820.    Perkins  &  Jones 
J  built  one  for  the  Harmony  in  1816,  on  the  plan  of 
Joseph  M.  Truman. 

The  first  hose-carriages — square  boxes  on  wheels — 
,  were  made  by  Patrick  Lyon,  who  built  many  of  them 
during  the  twenty  years  which  succeeded  their  intro- 
duction in  Philadelphia.   Philip  Mason  and  Joshua 


1  Patrick  Lyon  was  bom  In  England,  of  Scutch  parents,  and  while  h* 
resided  In  Philadelphia  was  a  member  of  the  St  Andrew's  Society.  He 
died  at  his  boose  on  Library  Street,  below  Fifth,  on  tb*  IMh  of  April, 
1«29,  and  was  burled  Id  St.  Peter's  graveyard,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Third  and  Pine  Street*.  Hla  remains  lie, unmarked  by  a  single  •tour, 
wlthlu  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  grave  of  John  K.  Scott,  the  actor. 
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Bickham  also  made  hose-carriage*  while  the  box 
shape  wan  retained.  The  reel  on  which  to  wind  the 
hoBe  was  firet  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fire 
Company,  and  by  the  Resolution  and  Humane  Hone 
Companies.  The  arched  carriage  on  which  the  hose- 
reel  was  sustained  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Phcenix  Hose  Company  about  1818. 
It  was  a  great  improvement.  Thomas  Ogle  built  a 
carriage  for  the  Resolution  Hose  Company  on  this 
plan,  and  others  were  constructed  by  Jeffries  &  Nuttle. 
The  Neptune  Hose  Company  in  1818  had  a  carriage 
built  with  three  wheels,  one  before  and  two  behind. 
The  hind  wheels  had  cogs,  which  could  be  attached 
to  the  hose-cylinder.  This  carriage  frequently  upset 
in  turning  corners. 

A  carriage  built  in  1821  for  the  Resolution  Hose 
Company,  by  Thomas  Ogle,  was  probably  an  open- 
arched  carriage,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  first  spring 
hose-carriage  made  in  this  city.  A  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  the  company  to  inquire  whether 
springs  could  not  be  advantageously  used.  They  ex- 
amined the  "  Cyclopedia"  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
ported favorably.  Their  plan  was  adopted,  with  in- 
structions "  to  lower  the  front  wheels  and  raise  the 
cylinder,  so  as  to  permit  the  front  wheels  to  turn 
under  the  carriage,"  a  direction  which  makes  it  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  box  to  inter- 
fere with  the  concussion  of  the  running  wheels 
and  hose-reel.  It  is  noted  of  the  carriage  built  for 
the  Good  Intent,  in  1826,  by  Jeffries  &  Nuttle,  that 
it  had  semicircular  arches.  After  that  time  no  other 
general  form  was  adopted,  though  various  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  hose-carriages  by  the 
builders,  Sneeder,  C.  Haight,  Robert  E.  Nuttle, 
George  Ruhl,  W.  Mason,  George  W.  Watson,  and 
others. 

The  Resolution  Hose  Company  apjtears  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  springs,  having, 
in  1821,  first  introduced  spring  carriages.  The  same 
company,  in  1847,  adopted  the  plan  of  W.  Mason,  a 
member,  by  which  semi-elliptic  springs  are  placed 
under  the  lockers,  and  semi-elliptic  springs  at  the 
side*  extend  from  axle  to  axle.  The  combined 
action  of  these  springs  makes  the  carriage  easy  and 
exceedingly  light  in  its  movements.  The  America 
Hose  Company,  in  1837,  adopted  a  carriage  draughted 
by  Greer,  with  springs  working  in  the  lockers.  This 
carriage  was  built  by  R.  E.  Nuttle,  and  was  in  use 
until  1845,  when  another,  entirely  of  iron,  working 
with  similar  springs,  was  built  for  the  same  company 
by  Simpson,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  in  1829,  had  a 
machine  called  "The  Twim»,"  being  a  double  hose-car- 
riage. When  occasion  required,  the  fore  aud  hind 
parts  could  be  detached,  and  each  used  as  a  separate 
carriage.  The  Southwark  Hose  Company,  in  1828, 
procured  one  carriage  with  two  cylinder*,  which  were 
found  upon  trial  lo  be  very  inconvenient  aud  trouble- 
home.    In  1840  the  Resolution  tried  the  plan  of  a 


stationary  carriage,  with  the  cylinder  on  springs, 
which  was  not  found  to  work  as  satisfactorily  as  had 
been  imagined. 

Lamps  have  seen  aome  change.  Lanterns,  in  which 
tallow  candles  emitted  feeble  radiance,  were  at  first 
adopted.  Torches  took  the  place  of  these,  and  were 
permanently  fixed  on  the  carriages.   Lamps  of  various 

!  patterns  succeeded. 

The  history  of  hose- carriages  between  1845  and 
1860  is  a  history  of  luxury.  Every  decoration  which 
painters,  sculptors,  and  lapidaries  could  put  upon 
them  was  used.   They  were  resplendent  with  gold 

1  and  silver  work,  handsome  paintings,  mirrored  sides 
and  carvings.  They  were  inlaid  with  pearl,  and  one 
carriage  bore  on  its  front  a  blazing  glory  formed  of 
imitation  brilliants  of  the  first  water.  The  very 
handsome  machines  thus  decorated  seemed  only  de- 
signed for  show,  while  the  work  was  mostly  done  by  un- 
couth, badly-shaped,  clumsy  carriages  called  "crabs," 
which  bore  as  much  resemblance  to  the  dandy  hoee- 

i  carriages  as  orang-outangs  do  to  Venus. 

Hook-and-ladder  apparatus  were  of  extremely 
modern  introduction  in  this  city.   Seventy  years  ago 

|  every  fire  company  possessed  these  useful  adjuncts, 
but  they  were  suffered  to  lie  neglected  until  they 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  property  of  Philadelphia 
fire  companies.  The  formation  of  the  Empire  Hook- 
and-Ladder Company,  in  1851,  again  introduced  hooks 
and  ladders  to  notice,  and  they  had  been  so  useful 

i  on  various  occasions  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of 
other  companies  upon  a  similar  plan. 

The  steam  fire-engine,  which  has  in  most  all  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Union  driven  out  the  hand  fire- 
engine,  is  a  very  late  introduction.  The  firet  of  these 
machines  which  was  built  in  the  world  was  made  by 
Mr.  Braithwaite,  of  London,  in  1880.  In  1832  he 
built  an  engine  for  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  1841  Mr. 
Hodges,  of  New  York,  built  a  steam  fire-engine  under 

,  a  contract  with  the  associated  insurance  companies  of 
that  city.   The  difficulty  with  all  these  machine*  was 

!  that  they  were  too  heavy.    A.  B.  Latta,  of  Cincin- 

i  nati,  in  1858,  built  what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  first  practical  steam  fire-engine  which  could  be 
used  on  ordinary  occasions. 

In  February,  1855,  there  was  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia for  exhibition  a  large  steam  fire-engine  called 
the  "  Miles  Greenwood."  This  machine  was  tried  in 
February  of  that  year  at  Dock  Street  wharf,  the  hose 
used  being  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Hose  Company.  The  trial  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  number  of  people,  including  a  number  of  fire- 
men, and  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  fire-engine 
was  a  failure,  which  she  certainly  was  as  far  as 
regarded  her  power  to  throw  water  to  a  distance,  her 
performances  in  that  line  not  being  equal  to  those  of 
many  of  the  hand-engines  then  in  use.  In  May  of  the 
same  year,  A.  Shawk,  of  Cincinnati,  brought  on  here 
a  fire-engine  called  "The  Young  America,"  which  he 
was  very  anxious  to  sell  to  City  Councils.    There  wa* 
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a  trial  of  the  machine  in  the  yard  of  the  county  prison  McCausland  and  made  much  lighter,  and  she  was 

on  the  23d  of  May,  and,  afterward,  on  the  1st  of  June,  afterward  pat  in  service.   The  Hope  Hose  Company 

in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Arch  Street,  procured  a  steam  fire-engine  from  Kainey  &  Co.,  in 

above  Tenth.   There  was  also  a  trial  on  the  4th  of  June,  1858.    The  Hibernia  was  the  next  steam  fire- 

Juoe  at  the  foot  of  Dock  Street.    Shawk  asked  nine  engine,  which  was  obtained  in  January,  1859.  The 

thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  machine,  and  mania  for  these  machines  now  began  to  rage  with 

the  city  not  being  willing  to  pay  it,  the  amount  was  great  power,  and  during  that  year  twenty  steam  fire- 
subscribed  by  certain  citizens,  who  insisted  that  they  )  engines  were  built  for  fire  companies  in  the  city, 

[irored  their  public  spirit  by  the  act.   The  engine  was  And  so  the  passion  extended  from  company  to  com- 

presented  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  found  pauy  until  the  old  hand-engine  was  so  thoroughly 

iuelf,  in  consequence,  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  superseded  in  the  built-up  parts  of  the  city  that  its 

won  the  elephant  at  a  raffle.    A  house  was  built  for  appearance  is  unknown  to  a  large  portion  of  the 

the  machine,  on  a  lot  belonging  to  the  city,  at  the  present  generation,  and  it  is  almost  forgotten  by  their 

corner  of  Front  and  Noble  Streets.    An  engineer  and  seniors. 

assistants  were  engaged  at  a  salary,  and  everything  Up  to  1855  the  fire  department  was  without  any  su- 
was  ready  to  make  "The  Young  America"  a  success,  pervision  beyond  that  which  was  given  by  the  compa- 
But  there  was  a  want  of  horses  to  drag  it  to  fires,  and  nies  to  the  Ixiard  of  directors,  and  this  was  advisory 
al«o  a  want  of  good  workmanship  to  keep  its  parts  rather  than  alwolute.  Until  the  consolidation  of  the 
together.  It  was  continually  getting  out  of  order  or  city  and  districts  it  was  impossible  to  control  the  fire 
breaking  down.  Its  weight  was  twenty  thousand  '  companies  except  by  the  district  corporations,  and  any 
pounds,  and  in  the  three  years  during  which  the  city  j  general  system  which  should  govern  all  could  not  be 
attempted  to  keep  it  in  service  it  cost  the  treasury  a  established.  As  soon  as  consolidation  was  effected  the 
dollar  a  pound,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  repairs  politicians  began  to  take  measures  which  would  make 
and  maintenance.  During  that  period  "The  Young  the  department  useful  to  their  own  purposes.  On  Jan. 
America"  was  attempted  to  be  taken  to  a  fire  (June  30,  1855,  the  City  Councils  passed  an  ordinance  direct- 
30,  1856),  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Hamilton  ing  that  the  fire  department  should  consist  of  such 
Streets,  but  broke  an  axle  before  she  reached  the  regularly-organized  engine,  hose,  and  hook-and-laddrr 
ground.  She  was  at  the  fire  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  companies  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
Race  Street*  in  July  of  that  year,  and  she  also  did  the  phia  as  should,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
best  service  in  her  history  at  the  fire  at  Magargee's  the  ordinance,  "express  by  resolution,  duly  attested 
board-yard  in  October,  1856.  Beyond  these  services  by  the  officers  thereof,  their  willingness  to  comply 
"  The  Young  America"  had  no  history  but  that  of  with  its  provisions."'  The  officers  of  the  department 
expense.  were  to  be  a  chief  engineer,  seven  assistants,  and  a 
The  first  steam  fire-engine  employed  by  a  regular  fire  director  for  each  company,  who  was  to  represent  his 
company  of  Philadelphia  was  the  "  Fire-Fly,"  which  company  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  fire  depart- 
was  built  in  New  York,  and  which  was  the  property  ment.  This  board  of  directors  were  to  ballot  for  three 
of  the  firm  of  Arthur,  Hurnham  A  Gilroy,  manufac-  persons  from  each  fire  district  for  chief  engineer,  from 
turers  of  this  city.  They  offered  to  place  it  in  the  which  persons  Councils  were  to  elect.  The  assistant 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  for  use,  engineers  were  to  be  chosen  in  the  like  manner.  The 
free  of  expense.  This  was  in  January,  1857.  The  city  was  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  the  area 
"Fire-Fly"  was  tried  on  the  2d  of  February  of  that  within  which  the  fire  companies  were  to  serve  was 
year  at  the  tobacco-house,  in  Dock  Street.  In  April  regulated.  There  were  also  provisions  limiting  the 
the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  resolved  to  have  an  members  of  each  company,  and  a  promise  of  an 
engine  of  their  own,  and  they  invited  the  mechanics  annual  appropriation  to  each  company  not  exceeding 
of  the  city  to  make  plans  of  such  a  machine.  Mr.  four  hundred  dollars.  This  ordinance  created  great 
Joseph  L.  Parry  responded,  and  he  proposed  to  build  dissatisfaction  in  the  department,  and  many  compa- 
an  engine  weighing  fifty-five  hundred  pounds,  which  nies  refused  to  accept  it.  These  were  called  "the 
would  throw  water  through  a  one-and-one-eighth-  non-accepting  companies,"  and  some  of  them  re- 
inch  nozzle  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  hori-  mained  out  of  service  for  several  months.  Finally  the 
zoutally,  and  through  a  seven-eighths-incb  nozzle  ordinance  was  modified  in  several  im|K>rtant  particu- 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  The  price  was  to  lars,  and  the  companies  came  back  into  service, 
be  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  This  machine  was  Under  this  ordinance  the  first  election  for  chief  engi- 
built  by  Rainey  &  Co.,  of  Kensington.  A  short  time  neer  took  place  in  March,  1855,  by  the  board  of  di- 
afterward  the  Diligent  Fire  Company,  undeterred  by  rectors,  and  resulted  in  that  body  as  follows:  Benja- 
previous  experience,  sought  to  become  the  custodians  min  A.  Shoemaker,  of  the  United  States  Engine 
of  the  "Big  Squirt;"  alia*  "The  Young  America."  Company,  forty  votes;  Samuel  P.  Fearon,  of  the 
They  succeeded  ;  but  she  continually  wanted  repairs,  Schuylkill  Hose  Company,  forty  votes  ;  T.  H.  Blake, 
and  she  was  tinkered  at  by  Shawk  &  McCausland,  of  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose,  thirty-nine  votes.  The 
this  city.    Finally  she  was  cut  down  and  rebuilt  by  result  was  referred  to  Councils,  which  elected  B.  A. 
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Shoemaker  to  serve  until  December,  1866.  The  com- 
panies voted  directly  for  that  officer.  The  chief  en- 
gineers have  been  as  follows : 

UK,  Benjamin  A.  Shoemaker,  of  the  United  States  Engine  Company 
18M,  Samuel  P.  Fearon,  of  the  Schuylkill  Hose  Company. 
1868,  Samuel  P.  Fearon,  of  the  Schuylkill 
IBGO.DaTld  If.  Lyle.of  the 
1863,  Derld  M.  Lyle,  of  the 
1886,  Darid  M.  Lyle,i  of  the  Ml 

place  of  Darid  M.  Lyle,  dec*a««l  « 

1867.  Ooorg.  W.  Downey,  of  the  Weelern 

In  1870  a  board  of  fire  commissioners  was  organ- 
ized by  ordinance,  which  went  into  operation  Jan.  3, 
1871.  This  ordinance  changed  the  mode  of  electing 
the  chief  engineer. 

Under  the  ordinance  of  April  20,  1864,  the  office  of 
fire-marshal  was  created,  and  since  that  time  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  appointed : 

Dr.  Alexander  W.  Blackburn,'  appointed....  —  —  1804 

Janie*  8.  Thompson,  appoluted                     —  —  1871 

Harrison  0.  Clark,  appointed  Jan.  —  1X72 

William  K.  Heine,*  appointed  Sept.  27, 1882 

Cbarlea  W.  Wood,  appointed  Oct.  IB,  1882 

The  police-  and  fire-alarm  telegraph,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1856,  changed  very  materially 
the  mode  of  giving  alarms.  The  old  system  of  dis- 
trict and  fire  company  bells,  and  of  the  alarm  from 
the  State-House,  was  modified  by  alarms  given  to  the 
central  telegraph-office  from  the  station-box  nearest  a 
fire,  which  was  immediately  sent  to  all  the  station- 
boxes  in  the  city,  and  as  in  a  short  time  these  boxes 
were  placed  in  the  hose-  and  engine-houses,  their 
members  had  the  earliest  information  of  the  breaking 
out  of  a  fire. 

On  the  1st  day  of  June,  1857,  Mayor  Vaux  estab- 
lished a  separate  department  of  the  police,  which  was 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  by  a 
rigid  investigation,  the  origin  of  fires  and  of  discov- 
ering incendiaries.  This  was  called  "The  Fire  De- 
tective Police,"  and  Alexander  W.  Blackburn  was 
appointed  the  chief  of  that  department  He  after- 
ward received  the  title  of  "  Marshal  of  Police." 

For  ninety-six  years  the  firemen  never  appeared  in 
the  city  in  any  parade  or  celebration.  They  were 
first  induced  to  make  a  public  demonstration  by  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  General  Washington  (Feb.  22,  1832),  and 
their  appearance  on  that  occasion  attracted  so  much 
attention,  that  they  resolved  to  make  a  parade  inde- 
pendently in  the  succeeding  year.  After  1834  they 
resolved  to  have  triennial  parades,  which  custom  they 
kept  up  until  the  year  1852. 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  the  general  parades  of  the 
fire  department,  observing  that  during  the  last  thirty- 
eight  years  the  services  of  the  firemen  in  strengthen- 
ing public  processions,  whatever  the  object  might  be, 

l  Born  Jan.  26,  1*18,  died  Not.  23.  1*67. 

*  Terence  McCuekcr  died  March  1,  1877,  aged  forty  yean. 
>  Pled  Not.  30, 1871,  aged  fifty-elx  years. 

♦  Died  Oct  18, 1882,  aged  flfty-nre  jocrv 


were  so  well  understood  that  the  different  companies 
have  appeared  in  all  such  parades  in  greater  or  smaller 


1832,  February  22.— Alexander  Henry,  Hope  Hons  Company,  chief 
marshal. 

27.-Jacob  a  1 


K.  Chllds,  Good 
2T.-John  Price  Wetherill, 


chief  mai 

1838,  December  31.— 1 
chief  marshal. 

1840,  March  27.— Peter  Frits, 
shal. 

1843.  March  27.-Jobo  T. 
chief  marshal. 

1846,  March  27.— Thomas  On 
marshal. 

I»4»,  March  27.-Bdward  W. 


184»,  May 

lal. 

1852,  May  3.-Kdward 


Liberty 


1887,  October  8.-J.  F. 
chief  marshal. 
1865,  October  1«.-Henry  P.  Bobb,  Washington 


Company, 


The  membership  of  the  old  fire  companies  varied 
according  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  were 
situated.  They  were  generally  composed  of  neigh- 
bors, and  their  social  standing  varied  according  to  the 
portion  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  located.  All 
the  members  of  the  fire  companies  were  honest  men 
and  good  citizens,  but  some  of  them  were  more 
wealthy  and  more  famous  in  city  history  than  were 
others.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  will  take  the  roll  of 
the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company,  established  March 
1,  1741,  and  which  was  for  many  years  located  in 
Dock  Ward,  at  the  Fish  Market,  at  the  Drawbridge. 
Between  the  years  1770  and  1796  the  following  emi- 
nent citizens  were  active  members  of  this  company : 
Francis  Hopkinson,  James  Wilson,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  and  George  Clymer,  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  Dr.  William  Smith,  provost  of  the 
College  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  John  Mor- 
gan, Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  and  Paul  Fooks,  professors 
in  the  college;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  White,  Rev.  Richard 
Peters,  Rev.  Jacob  Duch6,  of  St.  Peter's  Church  ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Blackwell,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Andrews,  Rev. 
Samuel  Magaw,  Rev.  James  Abercrombie,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Pilmore;  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church;  J.  B.  Bond,  John  Patterson;  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor  under  the  Penna; 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor  of  the  8tate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; William  Tilghman,  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
monwealth; Edward  Shippen,  chief  justice;  Benja- 
min Chew,  Sr.,  attorney-general  under  the  crown; 
William  Bradford,  attorney-general  of  the  State; 
Thomas  Willing,  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress; Joseph  Hopkinson,  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court;  Jarcd  Ingersoll,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond, 
Drs.  John  and  Joseph  Redman,  Dr.  Way,  Dr. 
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Kohn,  Dr.  John  Foulke,  Maj.  William  Jackson,  Col. 
Lambert  Cadwalader,  and  the  following  eminent  mer- 
chants and  business  men :  Joseph  8ims,  Samuel 
Rhoads.  Alexander  Stedman,  Alexander  Willcocks, 
John  Lawrence,  Jamea  Humphreys,  John  Swift, 
Joseph  Stamper,  John  Cadwalader,  Samuel  Powell, 
Robert  Hare,  James  Humphreys,  William  Bingham, 
George  Mead,  Samuel  Meredith,  John  Swanwick, 
James  Biddle,  Tench  Coxe,  James  Cramond,  and 
William  Cramond. 

In  old  times  the  companies  generally  adopted 
mottoes,  which  were  frequently  in  Latin.  One  com- 
pany (the  Assistance  Fire  Company)  put  iu  motto 
in  German.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all  of 
the  mottoes  of  the  companies.  The  following  will  give 
an  idea  of  their  character : 

-With  willing  heart*  w.  bMlNI  to 
"The. 

Western  Fire  Company.   "Our  suergie*,  like  our  nun*,  unlimited." 
Good  Will  Fire  Company.    "Our  nam*  It  our  motto." 
Spring  Garden  Hum  Company.   "  Prompt  lo  save,  with  aplrit  to 
■nbdna." 

Ringgold  How  Company.  "  We  honor  him  whuae  name  we  bear." 

Falrmount  Fire  Company.    "Prompt  toartion." 

Philadelphia  Boa*  Company.  "  Non  lib!  sed  omnlbae."  ("  Not  for 
llseM,  but  for  alL  ") 

fUaoluUon  lloaa  Company.  M  Ease  utile*  corrabim  nr."  ("To  be  useful 
I*  oar  with  ")  1S04. 

Hand-In-Hand  Fire  Company.  "  Proztmua  ardet  Ucallgon."  ("  frail- 
gen's  honaa  barm  n**.t.")  1T87. 

PeraeTcraDoe  Horn  Company.  "  Peraararantla  omnia  vluclt.'1  ("  Per- 
severance conquer*  all  thing*.") 

Neplnne  H.*>» Company.  "  Pulrbrum  estbeneflcer*  Reapnhllca."  1S06. 
("To  tare  our  fellow-citiieo*  w*  haaard  ourselves.')  ISSu. 

Hop*  Hoae  Company.  "  Omuls  actus  speetfleaUir  eb  objectu.''  180ft. 
i."  Every  act  l»  specified  from  It*  object.")  1*34. 

ambiance  Fire  Company.  "Berell."  ("Ready") 

Washington  Hoa*  Company.  "  All  | 
taoM  which  wa  owe  to  the  public." 

Fam*  Hoa*  Company.  "  Pamaextendltiiriectis."  ("  1 
deeds") 

America  Hose  Company.   "  I'nlon  and  Independence." 


In  conclusion  we  give  a  list  of  the  volunteer  fire 
companies  instituted  in  the  city  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  will  be  noticed  that  several  companies  have 
had  the  same  name.  This  has  resulted  from  the  dis- 
solution of  old  companies  and  the  formation  of  uew 
ones,  which,  in  ignorance,  took  names  that  had  been 
previously  in  use ;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  under 
the  system  in  vogue  before  consolidation,  it  was  not 
considered  improper  in  the  city  to  adopt  the  name  of 
a  fire  company  existing  in  an  incorporated  district,  or 


;  we  are  seen  by  »  bat  w*  do.") 
lo  u*  to  do  to  other*  aa  we  would  be  done  by.")  17U4. 

Hoae  Company.  "  The  Impulse  to  action  Is  th*  danger  of  our 


"  Paratu*  et  fldells."  ("  Heady  and  faithful  ") 
Company.   "When  duty  call*  lis  our*  to 


Liberty 

Penn  Ho*«  Company.  "  Like  Penn.  we  will  b* 


Independence  Hoae  Company.  "Oor  country  I*  our  glory." 

Pennsylvania  Hoae  Company.  "  Auxillum  dare  ultro  (eMinam."  ("  With 
willing  hear'*  wa  hasten  to  aeMat.") 

Lafayette  Hoae  Company.  "  Like  Lafayette,  w*  will  assist  in  Urn.  of 
need." 

j<eatbwark  Fire  Company.  "  Always  ready." 

Pharnli  Hoae  (Company.  "Sorgo  lucidlua."  ("  I  rise  more  shining.") 
Philadelphia  Fir*  Company.  "  Prod****  civlbu*."  ("  To  aeslat  the  Bfc- 
liens.")  la.'«. 

Queen  Charlotte  (afterward  Fame)  Fire  Company.  "  United  we  *taud, 
divided  w*  fall."  1782. 

Oood  Infant  Fire  Company.  "  We  strive  to  *ev*-To  do  good  ia  our 
intent." 

Empire  Hook-and-Ladder  Company.  "  For  the  public  good  " 
Eieeltlor  Hoe*  Company.  "  To  eicel  with  honor  I*  our  ut 
ire  Company.  »  Dont  give  up  th.  .hip.' 
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Uni  m  1  In- 


sft.-r- 


r*r 


Fellowship  Fire  

Hand-lu-Hand  Fire.. 
lieart-in-Hand  Fir*. 

Friendship  Fire  

Star  Fir*  „  

BtltauulaFlre  

lllbernla  Fire  

Northern  Liberty 

Vigilant  Fir*.  

King  George  III 
wanl  Delaware..  

Fellowship  Fire,  of  Lower 
Ward,  afterward  Co- 
lumbia Fir*  

Felloe. blp  Fire, of 
Ward.aflerward  Frank 
llu  Fire 

Fellowship  Fire,  of  Mid- 
dle Ward,  afterward 
Waahington  Fire  

Queen  Charlotte,  after- 
ward Fam*  Fire  

American  Fir*  

Sun  Fir*  :  

Crown  and  Beater  Fire... 

Oordwainer  Fir*  ...... 

New  Market  Fir*   

Amicable  Fir*  «  

Neptune  Fire  «  

Sun  Fir*  

Harmony  Fire  

Endeavor  Fir*  

Reliance  Fin 

Alarm  Fire. 

Assistance  Fir*..   

Federal,  afterward  Amer- 
ica Fire  

Relief  Fire   

Diligent  Fire  

Kei.slimton  Fir*  

Franklm  Fir*  

Washington  sir*  

Humane  Fir*  

Washington  Fire  

Friendship,  N.  Liberties. 

Columbia  Fire,  

IIo|ie  Fire.  „. 

Resolution  Fir*  

Whale  Fire  „  

Philadelphia  Fire  

Wei  .  iicoe  Fife  

Good  Will  Fire  

 ,  afterwanl  Decatur 

Fire—  _ 

Philadelphia  Hoae.  

Good  Intent  Hue*  

Ri-solution  HiMie  

Mount  Aln  Fire  

Humane  Uo*e  

Perseverance  Hose.... — .. 

Neptune  Hue*  

Hop.-  Il.ee  

Columbia  Hiwe  

South  wark  Fire.   

Southaark  Hose  

Penusylvanla  Fire  

United  State*  Hoa*  

Ph. I'M*  Fir*  

Star  Fire  _  

(oliiniida  Firs   

Protectors  of  Property.... 

Washington  Hoae  

fulled  Slate*  Fir*..  


Dec.  7,  173«   Grindstone     Alley,  near 

Jan.  1.  1738  

March  1,  1742  

Feb  22,  174.1  

July  30,  1747  

Jan  4, 174V  

Prior  to  17M  

Jan.  2",  17ft2  

May  1.  17M.  


Cor.  2d  and  Walnut  st*. 
N.  E.  cor  Cabl 
Callowhill  Street. 
Jan.  2,  1780-         East  side  2d,  below 


March  21, 1701...  Water,  below  Arch. 


Feb  20. 1764   G.rmanlown. 


March  1,  1704... 


March  ft,  1784. ...  Gennantown 


March  29,  1704... 
Before  Dec.  1764. 
Bef.  Feb.  2«,  176ft 
Bet  March,  1766. 
Before  Fel>.  1700 
March  1.  1769.-.. 

Aug  7.  1769  

Jan  17,  1774  

Sept  24,  1T7H  

Aug.  24.I7M  

Feb  17.  17SS  

March  10,  1788... 

Ms,  1, 17K7  

Dec.  28. 17*9  

|  April  10, 1790  j  J 

December,  1791. J 

July  4.  1791  

August,  1791  

Jan.  17,  1792  

Jan.  1,  179X1..  

March  1.  1704  

Jan.  3, 17IHI   1 

Aug.  ls.lTWl  1 

Sepl.lu,  17»1  

Not.  22,  17*6   

Jan.  1,  17M7  

Jan.  10,  179R  

Jan.  Ift,  1799  

May  1.  180U   

March  27, 1802... 


Feb.  If.,  1MO  

Dec.  14.  1«U  

March  8,  l*H_... 

April  II.  DM  

Feb.  9.  1*H   

April  10,  1K06.... 

M«y  27.  1.HI6  

Aug.  15.  I  MIA  

Aug.  17,  1MI6  

M«y  1,  IHoe  

Hefor*  J«n.  IMS}. 

Msy  0.  1M*J„  

May  16, 1MM  


N  side  Ch.rry,  K.  of  4th. 


N.  end  market,  2d  *  Pin*. 
Fifth,  above  Market. 
Race,  below  Third. 
East  end  Jersey  I 

Court,  i 


Key  *  Alley,  b.  Front  A  2d. 

E.  •id*  Fifth,  below  Race' 
Iu  front  Corauilas'ra  Hall, 

3d  t»low  Tammany. 
Relief  Alley,  near  Second. 
8.  side  Market,  near  Slh. 

Poweifik."! [  bet'fttii'  A  Sth! 
Frankford. 

N  aide  Vine,  bet.  2d  A  3d. 
W.  side  llth,  hel.  Walnut 
End  market,  *d  A  Coats*. 
Cor  8th  and  Cherry. 
S.  tide  Pine,  bet.  4tb  A  ftth. 


September,  1*07.. 
Be  for*  Dec.  leuei. 
Bef  June.  Inoh  . 

March  6,  1M»  

Before  Dec.,  lhlu 

Feb.  22,  la  1 1  

Oct.  2V.  1MI  


N.  W  or  od  A  Spruce. 
Cor  Front  A  Christian. 
N.  W.  cor.  Juniper  A  Race 

Frankford. 

No.  17  N.  Fourth  Street. 
K,  aide  4th.  lwl.  Chestnut. 
W.  .Ide  ltd.  below  Market. 
Mount  Airy. 

N  side  Vine,  Iwt.  2d  A  3d. 
S  side  Vine,  bet.  Jib  A  Ua. 
Fetter  Lane,  above  3d  St. 
N.  end  uiarket,  2d  A  Pine. 
S.  side  Cherry,  alios*  7th. 
Almond,  near  Fiont. 
N.si  le  Almond,  K.  Front 
Fromberger's  Court,  bet 

2d  and  .1d  Streets. 
8.  E.  oor  (itb  A  Walnut. 
St.  Jam**  Street.  East  7lh. 


Garniaiilnwii. 

Ilartiing'n  Alley,  East  3d. 

W.slde  »lh,  below  Market. 
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Congreaa  

Niagara  Fir*  „ 

Charitable  Flro  

Venerable  Fir*..  

Defiance  Fir*  


Pliirnix  Hum  

Vain*  Hoe*  

Jonlor  Fir*  

Petin«vlmni»  Ho*. 
Free  Will  Bucket- 

Liberty  Bucket.  

Union  Bucket  .  

Weat  Philadelphia  Fire. 

Independent  Finn  

Fellowship  Flr*_  

Union  Fire   . 

Good  Intent  

Good  Intent  Flrr  

Human*  Bucket  

numnne  Fire,  No.  2  

Franklin  Hoe*  

Colombia  Bucket.  

Amicable  Bucket  

Schuylkill  Hoee 
Penn  Tnwuahl| 
Spring  Garden 

Globe  Flrr  

Good  Will  Bnrket  

Diligent  Bucket  

Waahlngtnn  Bucket  

Diligent  Hoee  

Point  Plmannt  Fire  

United  Stale*  Bucket  

Fame  Bucket..  

Globe  Buc  ket  

Independent  Bucket  

Northern  Liberty  Bucket 

Falrmoont  Fire  

Monroe  Fire  

Hibernla  How  

United  State-  Hoae  

Southwark  Fire.  


Wlien 


 ,  1*14... 

Bef  June,  1817 


Aug  25,  1817  

Jan.  1,  1818  

Bef.  July.  1818.. 
..  a 

Bef.  Not  .  18is" 


Nor.  18, 1H18  

Bef.  Jan.  14.1819. 
March  3. 1819 
March  10.  1819... 

i  1819  -   

April  2fl,  1819  ... 
Bef.  May.  1819.  .. 
Bef.  July,  1819 .... 

U  i. 

Bef.  Sept.  1819... .'. 


Original 


Hill. 

Zane  St.,  abor*  Seventh. 


N.  aide  Zane,  above  7  th. 
S.  £.  cor.  Walnut  Jk  5th. 
Cor.  Mb  A  ! 


8.  W.  cor  Villi  &  Clover. 
Block  ley. 


Roxborough 

Piinc*  A  Frankfoni  road. 


.........  ............. 


K.  nide  8lh,  below  Hare 


Huok-and- 

Ladder   Feb.  6.  1862  

Niretown  Hoae   March  13,  1 852  ... 

JefTenwn  Hook-aod-Lad- 

der   1852. 

Reacu*  Hook-and  Ladder  Jan.  27, 1853.  

United  Hute  i 

Excelnior  Hook-and-Lad- 

der,  afterward  Excel- 

aior  Hoae..   Jan  28. 1853  

Mantua  Hiwk-aud>Ud- 

d*r   March  14.  1855  ... 

Tirol!  Hoae   June  1,  1855  

 .afterward  Lincoln 

Hon*   Jane  5, 1865  

Union  Hoee   April,  18.M.   Mantua  Village. 

Weat  Philadelphia  «o«*..  May  10. 18.56  

Cobockalnk  Hoae   8*|rt.28,  1K5B          Gemtantown  road. 

Klngneaalng  Fin-   Oct.  28,  1857   Kingaeaaing. 


Bef.  Jan  1820.. 

Bef.  May,  1820. 
Mmv'W,  1820..... 

May,  1870  

Bet.  June,  1820. 

II  M 

Jun*  .10, 1820  ... 
Bef.  July,  1820. 
Bef.  Oct.  18H0... 
Bef  Nor.  1820.. 
Bef.  May.  1821.. 


Germantown  road  near  2d. 
N.  aide  Race,  W.  Juniper. 


Morgan  bet.  9th  and  Ulth. 
Pi.  Pleasant.  Kensington. 


Feb.  22, 1821  

March  8,  1823... 
March,  182)..... 

July  4,  1820  

Feb.  5,  1827  


Niagara  Hoae.  

Northern  Liberty  Hoae.. 

America  Hoae   ... 

Jackson  Knglne  

William  Peun  Hoae  

Robert  Morria  How-  

Independence  Hoae..  

Pennaylvania  Hoae  

Lafayette  Hoae  

Good  Will  Hour  . 

Marion  Hoae  

Weatern  H-»w..., 
Bchuvlkill  Hoae.. 
Goodwill  Hoae 


Fame  Fire 
Moynmemdug 

Manayunk  Fire  

Franklin  Hnee  

William  Penn  Fire  

Warren  Hoae.-  

Mechanic  Fite  

Weatern  Fire  


March  20,1827. 

May  7,  1828  

Sept,  2,  1828. .... 
Rnr.  Nor.  1828.. 

Feb.  3.  1830  

March  14,1831. 

July  4.  1831  

Aug.  4,1831  

Oct.  31,  1833  

Bef.  Jan  1813... 
Aug.  19,  1833... 
Bef.  Sept.  1833.. 

Dec.  9, 1833  

March  1,  1834.. 
Feb.  11,1838.  ... 
July  2ft,  183B .... 
July  22, 1837... 

Jan.  1.1838  

Feb.  12.  18.«„ 


Ridge  rd.  above  Wood  St. 
Monroe  Village. 
Walnut  bet.  Front  and  2>l. 
Old  York  nl.  bel.  Green. 
Front  Oomm'ra  Hall, 
Second  atwv*  Christian. 
Third  below  Catharine. 


Aug  14,1839... 
April  7, 1840... 


J.ickaon  Hoae   Sept.  27.  1840. 

Liberty  Fire   Jan.  1.  1841... 

Weccacoe  Hoae   Jan.  8,  1842.  . 

Kensington  Hoae   Jan.  11, 1*42  . 

Carroll  Hoe*   Oct  17.1842.. 

Hlbernle  Hoee   Nov. 22, 1842 

Native    American,  after- 
ward Vigilant  Hoae   July  4,  1844.  . 

Spring  Garden  Ho**   Mav  12, 1845. 

SbllBi-r  Hoe*   Jan.  8,  l84fl„ 

We*|  PblladrlphU  Fire.. 


South  Penn  Hoae  |  March  2".  1864  . 

Fairnn'iint  Hoe*   Feb  10,  1847 

Rlngg.ild  Hoae  I  March  27,  1847. 

Wlasabickrm  Fire   I»ec.  29, 1847 

Franklin  Fire.    Jan.  8,  1848  

Independence  Fire    April  I,  1848.... 

Gerniaut'iwn  Hoae   Mar  II,  1818  ... 

General  Taylor  Hoae          May  IK,  184". ... 

Spring  Garden  Fire.......    Jiilyl2,HvM  ... 

Ycii.  *i,  IsM  


Cor.  Sixth  aud  Walnut. 

Public  Squai>rKen 
N.  W.  Cor.  9th  A  l>ombard. 
Germantown  rd.  A  2d. 
8tb  above  Spring  Garden. 
Klermtb  abore  C'oatea. 

Queen  rait  of  Sixth. 
Schuy.  8tb  below  Market. 
Locust  alwve  Twelfth. 
CWIowhtll  nearSch.2d, 
Spruce  near  Sch.  4lh. 
S.  sldeFilUrt  W  of  10th. 
Rlghth  Imlow  South  St. 
Manayunk. 

South  bet.  13th  and  Broad. 

S^h  Sixth  lielow  Filbert." 
N.  W.  corner  Ridge  road 

and  Coate*  Street. 
N.  W.  cor.  Schuy  8th  and 

Cllowhlll  Mreeta. 
C«llowhill  below  Second. 
Holniesbiirg. 
Catharine  l»elow  Front, 
(jueen  Street,  Ken. 
Washington  above  Maater. 
Maater  Street  near  Third. 


Federal  Street  lielow  8th. 
Parrinh  Street  bel  12th. 
Mnyainensing  road  below 

Federal  Street. 
Market     Street  beyond 

Permanent  bridge 
10th  near  Thompson. 
Ridge  ruad  above  Willow. 
Randolph  and  Franklin. 

Frankford. 

Callowhill  and  William. 
Germantown. 


Eagle  Ho**...  

Relief  Hook-mid 

Bmtletou  Fire  

Rlltenhouae  Fire  

Fellowship  Hoao  

Keyalon*  Hook-and-Lad- 


Sept.  25,  1851 ... 
Jan   5,  1862.... 

Before  1852  

u  « 


Kast  aide  Franklin  Street 

almve  Wootl. 
Oreen  Hill 
Coat**  aliove 
Binilleion. 
Roxlmnugh. 
German  town. 


In  ISfiO  there  were  in  the  city  twenty-one  steam 
fire-engines,  at  an  average  cost  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which,  with  the  hose,  the 
hose-carriages,  and  other  equipments,  involved  an  in- 
terest amounting  to  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  aud  fifty  dollars. 

For  many  years  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  old 
volunteer  fire  department,  and  establishing  a  paid 
system,  largely  occupied  the  public  mind.  The  vol- 
unteer department  was  a  power.  It  was  no  child's 
play  to  destroy  an  organization  which  the  habits  and 
needs  of  years  had  made  a  living  thing,  and  whicb 
was  endeared  to  the  people  by  acts  of  the  noblest 
heroism.  For  many  yean  it  had  served  the  commu- 
nity faithfully  without  reward,  and  rendered  valuable 
and  important  service.  It  had  numbered  many  brave 
and  generous  men  in  its  organization,  and  could  boast 
of  many  deeds  of  gallantry,  self-sacrifice,  and  heroism. 
The  old  system,  however,  not  only  trained  bold  and 
expert  firemen,  but  eventually  gave  rise  to  evils  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  not 
only  produced  competition  in  battling  with  the  flames, 
but  led  to  constant  disorders  and  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

The  advocate*]  of  the  paid  system  saw  plainly  the 
impossibility  of  separating  the  good  from  the  bad 
men  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  volunteer 
department.  Nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  good 
and  commendable  part  would  eradicate  the  evils 
which  all  deplored.  They  conceded  the  historical 
facts,  of  which  all  were  so  proud,  but  at  the  same 
time  pointed  to  the  disgrace  which  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  department.  They  asserted  that 
a  volunteer  department  and  acts  of  lawlessness  were 
concomitants.  It  became  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  volunteer  system 
would  secure  the  results  desired.  The  ordinance 
creating  the  paid  system  was  passed  in  1870.  The 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  new  paid  fire  depart- 
ment met  and  organized  on  Jan.  3,  1871,  and  the  de- 
partment went  into  operation  March  loth  of  the  same 
year.  The  result*  which  have  followed  the  institu- 
tion of  the  paid  fire  department  are  the  best  enco- 
miums which  can  be  paid  it.  The  startling  alarm- 
bell,  instead  of  being  heard  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
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night,  sending  forth  note*  of  horror  from  its 
throat,  is  now  silent.  The  institution  of  the  fire- 
alarm  telegraph,  which  is  the  great  auxiliary  of  the 
department,  is  another  great  blessing.  The  alarm 
comes  noiselessly  over  the  wires,  telling  its  tale  with 
unerring  accuracy.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  signal- 
box  in  the  engine-house,  the  firemen,  springing  from 
their  places,  rush  to  the  horses,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  harness  is  on,  and  the  intelligent  animals, 
apparently  eager  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  fire,  stalk 
unbidden  to  the  apparatus.  The  match  is  applied  to 
the  engine,  and  in  another  instant  they  are  on  their 
way.  Nothing  is  heard  but  the  rumbling  of  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  and  hose-carriages,  the  quick 
steps  of  the  horses,  and  the  occasional  sharp  whistle 
or  the  sounding  of  the  gong  which  are  given  m  rmde 
to  show  that  in  five  minutes  and  a  half  from  the  time 
the  signal  was  received  the  engine  was  ready  for 
work.  There  are  no  loud  words  spoken,  no  hooting 
or  howling,  and  no  street-fights.  The  same  daring, 
the  same  heroism  which  characteriw-d  the  volunteer 
firemen,  is  displayed  by  their  successors.  Tremen- 
dous streams  of  water  are  poured  incessantly  on  the 
burning  building,  and  as  the  angry  flames  burst  out, 
the  fiat  of  the  firemen  goes  forth,  "Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  but  no  farther."  Sinew  and  muscle  will  fail, 
the  strength  of  men  will  grow  to  weakness,  but  the 
iron  muscles  and  steel  arms  of  the  engine  arc  tire- 
leas, — no  exertion  can  exhaust  them,  no  labor  affect 
them.  As  soon  as  the  fire  in  extinguished  the  horses, 
apparatus,  and  men  are  returned  to  their  places. 
Such  is  the  practical  working  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Department,— a  model  in  every  particular,  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  city,  and  a  credit  and  honor 
to  those  who  compose  it. 

This  department  consists  of  seven  fire  commission- 
ers, one  chief  engineer,  five  assistants,  and  as  many 
foremen,  euginemen,  hosemen,  hook-and-ladder  men, 
and  other  persons,  divided  into  companies,  as  the  num- 
ber of  engines  and  other  fire  apparatus  of  the  city 
shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  fire  commissioners  must  be  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  good  character,  who  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  and  be  elected  as  follows:  Three  by 
Select  Council  and  four  by  Common  Council,  on  the 
last  stated  meeting  in  December.  The  said  commis- 
sioners, when  elected,  shall  draw  for  their  respective 
terms  of  office,  three  for  the  term  of  two  years  and 
four  for  the  term  of  four  years;  and  every  second  year 
thereafter,  at  their  first  stated  meeting  in  the  month 
of  February,  there  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner three  or  four  persons,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
Select  or  Common  Councils,  in  which  the  vacancy 
may  occur,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
minority  in  each  chamber  shall  at  all  times  be  repre- 
sented by  one  member  in  said  Board  of  Fire  Commis- 
sioners. The  said  commissioners  to  hold  their  offices 
until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  fire 


department  are  as  follows :  Chief  engineer,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  secretary  of 
the  fire  commissioners  and  clerk  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  messengers 
of  the  fire  commissioners,  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
annum ;  assistant  engineers,  each,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  enginemen,  each,  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum;  firemen,  each,  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  tillermen  and  drivers, 
each,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum; 
foremen,  each,  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  ;  and 
the  hose  and  hook-and-ladder  men,  each,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly. 

The  chief  engineer  has  the  sole  command  at  Area 
over  the  assistant  engineers,  officers,  and  members  of 
the  fire  department,  and  all  other  persons  who  may 
be  present  at  fires.  He  directs  all  proper  measures 
for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  protection  of  property, 
and  preservation  of  order.  It  is  his  duty  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  all  the  fire  apparatus,  and  houses 
connected  therewith,  as  often  as  the  fire  commission- 
ers or  Councils  may  require;  and  whenever  the  en- 
gines or  other  apparatus  shall  need  alterations  or  re- 
pairs, he  reports  the  same  to  the  fire  commissioners, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  made.  He  transmits 
to  the  fire  commissioners  all  returns  of  officers,  mem- 
bers, and  companies;  keeps  fair  and  exact  rolls  of  the 
respective  companies,  specifying  the  time  of  admission 
and  discharge,  and  name,  age,  occupation,  and  resi- 
dence of  each  member.  He,  annually,  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  oftener,  if  required  by  the  fire  com- 
missioners or  Councils,  reports  to  them  the  condition 
of  the  houses,  fire  apparatus,  and  other  property  of 
the  department,  together  with  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  various  companies ;  the 
number  of  fires  since  last  report,  the  causes  thereof, 
and  extent  of  damage,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained. 

The  fire  commissioners,  chief  and  assistant  en- 
gineers, and  the  foremen  of  companies  are  author- 
ized to  exercise  the  powers  of  police  officers  in  going 
to,  while  at,  and  returning  from  any  fire  may  occur 
or  alarm  be  given. 

To  this  department  was  appropriated,  for  the  year 
1882,  the  sum  of  $462,855,  and  it  disbursed  $457,536.49. 
There  was  then  in  use  in  the  department. 46,680  feet 
of  gum  hose,  and  11,950  feet  of  rubber-lined  cotton 
hose,  and  28  steam-engines  and  5  truck  companies, 
located  as  follows: 

Emjine  Companies.— 'So.  1,  at  Nos.  1837  and  1839 
South  Street;  No.  2,  Tenth  Street,  above  Mont- 
gomery; No.  3,  at  No.  117  Queen  Street;  No.  4, 
at  116  South  Seventeenth  Street;  No.  5,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Thirty  seventh  and  Ludlow 
Streets;  No.  6,  Montgomery  Street,  below  Girard 
Avenue;  No.  7,  at  No.  22  Church  Street,  Frankford  ; 
No.  8,  at  No.  143  Race  Street ;  No.  9,  at  Main  and  Car- 
penter Streets,  Germantown  ;  No.  10,  at  Nos.  808 
and  810  Morris  Street;  No.  11,  at  1035  Lombard 
Street;  No.  12,  at  Main  and  Centre  Streets,  Man- 
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ayunk;  No.  18,  at  No.  1431  Brown  Street;  No.  14, 
at  4612  Frankford  Avenue,  Frankfort! ;  No.  15,  at 
Howard  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue;  No.  16,  at 
Fifty-first  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue ;  No.  17,  on 
Race  Street,  below  Broad  ;  No.  18,  at  1903  Callowhill 
8treot;  No.  19,  at  No.  20  East  Chelton  Avenue, 
Germantown  ;  No.  20,  at  No.  911  Filbert  Street;  No. 
21,  at  Nob.  826  and  828  New  Market  Street ;  No.  22, 
on  Evelina  Street,  below  Third ;  No.  23,  at  No.  1936 
Germantown  Avenue;  No.  24,  at  northeast  corner 
Twenty -first  and  Ellsworth  Streets;  No.  25,  at  No. 
215  Adams  Street  ;  No.  26,  at  Nos.  1011  and  1018 
Hamilton  Street;  No.  27,  at  No.  2202  Columbia 
Avenue;  No.  28,  at  Belgrade  and  Clearfield  8treets ;  j 
No.  29,  Lawrence  Street  below  Girard  Avenue. 

Hook-und- Ladder  Companies.— A,  at  No.  2182  Fair- 
mount  Avenue;  B,  at  No.  831  North  Fourth  8treet; 
C,  at  No.  2008  North  Second  Street ;  D,  at  No.  819 
Union  Street ;  E,  at  southwest  corner  of  Twentieth  , 
and  Hand  Street ;  F,  at  Haverford  Street  and  Wyo-  I 
ming  Avenue. 

On  Jan.  1, 1883,  the  department  consisted  of  1  chief 
engineer,  5  assistant  engineers,  28  foremen  of  engine 
companies,  5  foremen  of  hook-and-ladder  companies, 
28  engineers  of  companies,  28  firemen  of  companies, 
83  drivers  of  companies,  5  tillermen  of  hook-and- 
ladder  companies,  216  permanent  hosemen,  50  per- 
manent hook-and-ladder  men,  8  temporary  hosemen  in 
rural  districts.  These  were  divided  into  33  companies, 
as  follows:  28  steam-engine  companies,  5  hook-and- 
ladder  companies,  with  the  addition  of  hose  and 
hose-carriage  at  each  station,  and  6  fuel  wagons  at 
various  location-.  The  losses  by  fire  in  the  city  in 
1882  were  estimated  at  *8,235,963. 

ENGINEERS  OF  THE  PAID  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
IK!.  February  3,  William  H.  Johnson. 
1«79,  February  II,  John  R.  Cantllo. 

LARGE  FIRES. 

1799,  December  17  —  Rlckett'a  Ctrcua  and  Amphlthta.tr*,  southwest 
corner  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Street*. 

1813,  December  2— A  chocolate  maun  factor;,  owned  by  Charles  Mil- 
ler, and  eight  boo.e*  cm  Kuukel  Street  and  Brewer* '  Alley  were  destroyed 
awl  a  child  burnt  to  death. 

1818.  September  8  -V.uxhall  Garden,  northeast  corner  Walnut  awl 
Rroad  Street".  »et  on  fire  by  a  mob. 

ld'jo,  April  2-Cheetnut  Street  Theatre,  north  .Ide  of  ( neet nut  Street, 


1821,  May  »  -Old 
tx*twr#r>  Fuurth 

1822,  January  24.-: 
Schuylkill  Fifth  (Eighteenth)  and  Cherry 

1821,  July  l«.-Tbe 
which  emended  through  to  Kunkel  Street,  with 
Slreet  and  six  on  Callow  hill. 

1K24.  January  20  —  A  «ro  occurred  In  the  Walnut  Street  prieon. 

1828,  February  It.— The  weavers  ahop  attached  to  the  Prone  8 
prtaon. 

1831,  November  1.— A  Are  occurred  at  Arch  Street  prieon. 
1KIT,,  July  12.-  "  Red  Row,"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bhlppen 
Eighth  Street*,  wan  burned  by  a  mob. 
183H,  April  1.  — Upper  Ferry  bridge. 

lilay  17.— Pennsylvania  Halt,  corner  of  8ixth  and  Balnea  Streela. 
May  lft.  —Shelter  fur  Colored  Orphans,  Thirteenth  Street,  above 
lowhlll.  horned  by  a 


hi-. 'I 


f.|. 


1838,  October  4.— A  great  Are  took  place  on  Chestnut  Street  wharf. 
The  Are  commenced  at  No.  19  South  Wharves,  occupied  by  William  G. 
Stroup  and  David  W.  Preecott.  It  burned  eight  •lores  between  that 
number  and  Chestnut  Street,  and  destroyed  on  the  east  elds  of  Water 
Street  Myers'  Fulton  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  Street,  and 
tbs  store  nsxt  door.  Eleven  stores  on  ths  east  side  of  Front  8treet, 
extending  through  to  Water  Street,  from  Chestnut  Slreet  north,  were 
partially  burned.  One  occupied  by  Cheyney,  Hickman  k  Co.,  and 
Wain  £  Learning,  which  was  fireproof,  was  uninjured.  Three  houses 
on  the  east  aide  of  Front  Street,  below  Chestnut,  were  burned  and  other* 
were  injured.  The  houses  OD  the  suuth  aide  of  Chestnut  Street,  below 
Water,  Including  the  Steamboat  House,  Napoleon  House,  and  Baltimore 
steamboat  oAce,  were  destroyed,  and  one  or  two  housas  on  Watsr  Street, 
near  ths  corner.  Altogether,  twenty-three  houses  were  totally  de- 
stroyed and  fifteen  or  twenty  other*  badly  Injured.  The  loes  was  esti- 
mated at  $330,000.  William  P.  Moreland  and  Thomas  Barber,  fire- 
men, were  killed  by  falling  walls,  and  seven  or  eight  others  were 
Injured. 

IMS.  August  l.-Abolllion  riots;  African  Presbyterian  Church.  St. 
Mary  Street,  and  Smith's  Hall.  Lombard  Street,  burned. 

August  2fi  -  Heading  Railroad  bridge  and  ths  old  bridge  at  ths  Falls 
of  Schuylkill 

18*4,  M. 

Catholic  Churches,  and  Female  Seminary, 

IMA,  June  ll.-FIre  at  the  Academy  of  Flue  Arts,  which 
many  valuable  paintings  and  statues. 

1M».  March  27 -The  »  City  Carpenter-Shop ," 
side  of  Lombard  Street,  standing  back  from  the  line  of  the  • 
midway  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets. 

18A0,  July  9  — A  great  Are  commenced  on  Delaware  Avenue,  near  Vine 
Street,  and  extended  sooth  toward  Race  Street  and  wast  toward  Second 
8treet,  and  destroyed  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  houees.  Ths  Are- 
men  were  so  prostrated  by  the  heat  and  exertion  that  Mayor  Jones  tele- 
graphed to  New  Tork  for  several  hundred  of  their  firemen  to  come  on 
to  relieve  the  firemen  of  this  city. 

December  30.-Flre  at  the  Udgw  building,  corner  of  Third  sod  Chest- 
nut Streets. 

Streets. 

November  12.— Fire  at  Brunar'a  cotton-factory,  comer  of  Nixon  sod 
Hamilton  Streets.   Three  persona  killed  and  several  severely  Injured. 

December  20  -Herts  building  and  Uie  I 
and  Chestnut  Streets. 

December  : 
Streets. 

below  Chestnut. 

I«M,  July  .V— The  National  Theatre  and  Chinese  Museum  and  other 
buildings,  hetwoen  Chestnut  and  George  [now  Saosom}  and  Ninth 
Streets.  That  portion  of  the  block  which  wss  entirely  swept  by  the  Are 
was  that  on  which  the  museum  and  the  National  Theatre  Hood,  the  store 
at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  the  brick  building* 
Immrdlstely  east  of  ths  theatre  snd  museum  on  Chestnut  and  Sanson 
Streela,  the  slU-s  of  which  ars  now  occupied  by  John  Wanamaker  A  Co.'* 

•Ide  of  I 


fire,  aud  also  the  upper  part  of  a  store  on 

Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth,  on  the  sou 
18M,  April  30.— A  great  fire  took  placs  at  tbs 


mv,  Jsn. 


The  steam  Are-  engines  which  were  Introduced  Ja 
in  saving  •nrroonding  property. 

Msrch 

burned  out. 

August  20.— Great  Are  at  I 
factory.  Eighteenth  Ward. 

September  8  —Good  Intent  mills,  in  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  destroyed. 

1HMI,  Jan.  17  —  Fire  at  fancy  atore  of  T.  H.  Peters  A  Co.,  No.  716  Chest- 
nut Strt  et ;  lues,  *60,I»K|. 

February  11—  Destructive  fire  at  Sharkamaxon  Street  wharf. 

April  1A. — Fire  on  Delaware  Avenue,  below  Arch. 

May  7.— Tattenall*  stables.  Filbert,  below  Thirteenth  Street,  burned, 
wilb  twenty-eight  hones. 

Stay  24  — Richmond  and  Schuylkill  River  Railway  depot,  Girard  Ave- 
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June  2S.— Holy  Trinity  GMholle  Church,  Sixth  and  Sprue*  Strata. 

Jul;  IX—  Kimball  A  Gorton "»  car-factory,  in  fifteenth  Ward. 

July  22  -T«rd.  Gtlmore  *  Co.'*  More,  No*,  40  and  42  North  Third 
Strati:  loss,  $50,oou. 

October  1«.-Fr*nklln  building.  Sixth,  Mow  Arch  Street. 

1M1,  January  7.— Mauls  A  Brother*'  lunibsr-yard.! 
third: 


I  ,  lot*,  lioo.ouo. 

November  26.-St.  Paul's  Catholic  Cathedral.  Christian  StrMt,  b*low 
Tenth,  destroyed  by  Or*  accidentally. 

1*62,  Fabruary  ll>. — Workshop*  at  Frankford  arsenal. 

October  IS. — DestructiT*  fir*  at  Niuth  and  Market  Streets. 

October  S3.—  Destructive  fire  at  Eeveotb  and  Walnut  Street*. 

December  9. — Destructive  ore.  Ninth  above  Poplar. 

1*83,  May  2.— Car-bvetory  at  Nineteenth  and  Market  Street*;  loaa, 
tlOUjMt). 

September  13.— Destructive  11  r*  at  the  nsvy-yard. 


15. —  Destructive  fire, 


i  27 — Destructive  Br*  Ninth  and 
April  $0.— Grant's  candla-factory,  In  Fifteenth  Ward;  loaa,  176,000. 
May  19.— Coal-oil  refinery,  Twenty-third  and  Arch  Street*. 
May  24  —  Destructive  Are  Twelfth  and  Willow  Street*. 
Jaly  20.— Nlxun paper-mill,  Manayunk  ;  lusa,  $200,00". 
July  22 — Simon*'  waguo-worka,  at  Second  and  Huntingdon  Street*. 
November  20.— Destructive  fire.  Sixth  above  Market  Street. 
1SG5,  February  8.— Diaattrou*  conflagration  at  Ninth  Street  and  Wash- 
ington Avenue.   Originated  in  coal-oil  establishment.    Fifty  dwelling* 
were  burned,  and  **v*ral  prraon*  perished  in  the  flame*.  The  *tre*t* 
were  Ailed  with  mow,  and  banked  up  the  burning  coal-oil,  forming  a 
sea  of  fir*. 

June  27  — Joseph  B.  Bussier  A  Co..  llre-work*  »lore,  No*.  108,  110 
Ixelaware  A  venae;  lusa,  111X1,000. 
,  28.-C.  J.  Fell  A  Co.,  .pice  establishment.  No.  1!» 


December  14. — Jams*  Armstrong'*  mill,  at  Germantown ;  loss, 
$120,000, 

December  18. — The  "New  Ironsides,"  partially  destroyed  by  firs  at 
League  bland. 

December  23.— Guitar  Berguer's  malt-hoasa,  Thompson  and  Thirty- 
first  Street* ;  loss,  $100,000. 

r,  Jans  S.-Kxplosloo  at  steam  saw  mill  of  Oea.y  A  Ward,  1 

lb. 

raised  for  the  fsjnllles  of  the  ■ 

June  19—  American  (formerly  Continental)  Theatre,  north  *ide  of 
Walnut,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth,  destroyed  by  fir*.  Ten  parson*  wsrs 
killed  by  the  falling  of  the  front  wall. 

IBM,  August  4 — Cottun-and  woolen-mill  of  John  Brown  A  Son*,  Moya- 
meiislng  Avenue  and  Moore  Street,  burned ;  loaa,  $105,000. 

August  11.— Fir*  at  Front  and  New  Street*;  boildlng  occupied  by 
Collins  A  Bobh,  provision  and  commission  merchants;  Bartlott  A  Co, 
black  lug  manufacturer*;  Benjamin  Bullock  A  Son*,  storage;  loss, 
•70,000. 

November  25.— Atlantic  Garden  (formerly  called  City  Museum),  0*1- 
lowhlll  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Street*. 

December  S  — No*.  819-823  Market  Btreet,  T.  Morri.  Perot  A  Co,  Sel- 
lers Brother*,  W.  W.  Paul  A  Co,  Gruff  A  Jordan,  and 
A  Co.  ;  loss,  $15".000. 

Brooklyn," 


by  fir*;  twenty  cars  I 

1889,  January  12  —Store  at  northwest  corner  of  Chestnut  ■ 
Streets  damaged  by  fir*  to  th*  extent  of  $25,000. 

January  14.—  Jewelry  establiehment  of  J.  K.  Caldwell  A  Co, Chestnut 
above  Ninth  Street;  also  Howell's  paper  store,  adjoining ;  One'*  carpet 
•tore  badly  damaged.  Two  clerks  In  Caldwell'*  etor*  war*  burned  to 
death 

April  2*. — Old  depot  of  the  Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad 
Company,  Ninth  and  Green  Street*,  burned. 

April  29.— Skating  rink  at  Twenty-first  and  Race  Streets  burned. 

May  17.— John  Dobeou's  blanket  factory,  Falls  of  Schuylkill. 

May  17.— Penny  packer  A  Sibley1*  panel  factory,  Willow  StrMt,  above 
Eleventh. 

June  23. -The  cloth  store  of  Mean*.  Leonard  Baker  A  Co,  No.  210 


George'* 
t,  partially  destroyed  by  fir*. 

3.-French,  Richards  A  Co,  drug  establishment.  Tenth  sod 
..neartaOO.oon. 

October  8.— Coal-oil  sheds,  A.  R.  Mcttenry  A  Co,  Dickinson  Street 
wharf;  lose,  »1 00,000. 
December  2.—  Lsndrsth  Public  School  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 
IMS,  January  2. — Ilullding  807  Cheatnnt  Street;  loaa,  1150,000. 
January  4. — Coal-*hed*,  Point  Breexe  ga*-worka burned  ;  loss,  250,000. 
January  23.-R.  A  W.  C.  BWdle  s  hardware-store,  No.  131  Market 
Stnet;  loss,  SI 50,000. 
January  30. — Delaware  Avenue  below  Vine  Street ;  loaa,  $100,01*}. 
February  28. — Great  fire,  extending  from  George  H.  Roberts'  hard- 
e.  No*.  235  and  237  North  Third  Street;  Jamee,  Kent  A  Sanies, 
«  dry-good*  house,  237  and  239  ;  Smith  A 
and  other*;  loss,  $800,0x10.  One 
I  by  the  fall  of  w.ll  of  bouse  No.  2V.  upon  house  No.  233. 
20.-  Flax-  and  b snip- factory  of  Peter  Wat>on,  Tenth, 
i  Avenue;  loss,  |10O,ono. 
Jane  9  — Dearie'*  mill,  Callowhlll  Street,  opposite  Twenty-fifth ;  Ins*, 

*am,iioo. 

July  5.— Baker  A  McFadden's  planing-mill,  on  Hillsdale  Street,  In 
Sixth  Wsrd,  and  roofs  of  five  dwellings ;  loss,  f  100.0UO. 

July  7. — Fitter,  Weaver  A  Co. 'a  rope-factory,  Germantown  road,  near 
Tenth  Street;  loss, $1 30 ,000. 

July  12.— Tscony  Print-Work*,  at  Frankfort],  belonging  to  A.  8.  Llp- 
pincott ;  loss,  $1,000,000. 

Jaly  27. — Blddle  A  Co. "a  hardware-* lore.  No.  509  Commerce  Street ; 
loss,  $150,000. 

Angus!  4.— Moyamensing  Hall,  Christian  Street,  above  Ninth  ;  est  on 
fire  by  person*  opposed  to  the  us*  of  the  ball  a*  a 
totally 

7.— Upper  story  of  Union  Leagus  Boose  burned; 


ef  Col.  W.  C.  1 

thousand  barrel*  of  whiskey  ; 
loss,  over  82,0oo.ono. 

August  15.— Boston  Fish  Company'*  building  at  Columbia  Avsnus 
and  Fifth  Street ;  loss,  over  250,000. 

August  19.— Commission  house  of  J.  U.  A  W.  Crelghton,  No.  217 
Chestnut  Street ;  luss,  over  $5o,uuo. 
August  24.— Large  factory  at  Ninth  and  Wallace;  loaa,  nearly  1100,000. 
August  SI.— Store  of  James  8.  Earle  A  Sons,  Chestnut  Street,  below 
Ninth;  loss,  over  $|i«\ooo. 
September  12  —Spice- mills.  No.  137  North  Front  Street  -,  loss,  f40,0U0. 
September  16.— The  barrel  manufactory  of  W.  B.  Thomas,  st  Twelfth 
and  Buttonwood  Streets  .  loss,  about  $50,000. 

7  -Partial  dealruellou  by  firs  of  new  Commercial  Excbangs 
t,  at  Second  Street,  above  Walnut ;  damags,  about  $100,000. 
1*70,  January  4.-John  Maxson  A  Son's  cotton-mill,  at  M.nayunk  ; 
loes.  $50,000. 

February  17  — Cotton-mill  of  J.  P.  Bruner  A  Sons,  Twenty-fourth  and 
Hamilton  Streets,  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  loe*,  about  $200,000. 

March  5  —  Building,  No.  439  Chestnut  Street,  partially  burned. 

March  8.— Harmonia  Hall  (German  theatre).  No.  717  Coates  Street, 
near  Franklin. 

June  4.— No*.  15  and  17  South  Third  Street ;  loss,  $6o,i«x>. 

June  14. — Gaol'*  brewery,  New  Market  and  Callowhlll  Street*. 

June  24. — Saab-  and  dour-factory  of  Klmby  A  Madeira  burned  down 
and  adjoining  property  damaged. 

June  25— Bu>ei»r  A  Co.'*  store,  No.  107  South  Water  8treet,  during 
which  fireworks  exploded,  killing  Charles  Ross,  a  fireman,  and  wounding 
a  number  of  others. 

July  10  -Flour-mlll  of  Rowland  A  Irveln,  on  Broad,  below  Vine. 

July  2«.-Sugar  refln*ry  of  Newhall.  Borie  A  Co. ;  loss,  $1.0t«j,oOO.  A 
number  of  firemen  were  injured,  one  of  whom,  Mstthias  Furey,  I 
July  27th. 
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sae  C.  A  C.  B.  Oouleoo,  Twenty- 
-mill,  Co*  tea  ami  Beach  Streets, 


July 

August  8  —  Large  mill  of 
Wood  Street*. 
Auguat  14,  Bergdoll  and  Psotta'a 
August  27.— The  planlng-mlll  of  J< 
fourth  and  Brown  Strssts. 

September  6. — 8mlth  A  Harrli'  *a* 
and  a  large  quantity  of  lumber. 
September  8»—  Large  building  at  No.  235  Bace  Street. 
September  10. — The  carpet  Djao.nl 
and  Turk  Street* ;  loss,  $75,000. 

September  17.— The  planlng-mlll  of  N.  F.  Wood,  at 
wharf,  Schuylkill. 
September  27.— Store  at  No.  219  North  Third  Street. 
October  12,-The  planlng-mlll  of  D.  Magulre,  Ridge  road. 
•18. 


Peno- 


Novetnber  22— Steamboat  "City  of  Bridgeton"  burned  while  lying 
abore  Pier 7,  North  Wharves,  on  the  Delaware;  loss,  about  $70,000. 

1871,  February  10.— Charle*  Shaw'*  woolen-mill,  un  Duy's  Lass, 
Gsnnantown. 

April  19.— «.  J.  Mints'!  fur-ftore.  No.  408  Arch  Street;  loaa,  $14,000. 
May  27.-Key.tone  Marble-Worki  of  Jacoby  A  Prince,  Market  Street, 
near  Twentieth. 

May  28.— Woolen-mill,  No.  3021  Chestnut  Street,  damaged  by  fire. 
May  28.— Warehouse  of  Melon*  A  Co.,  1126  and  1128  Washington 
A  ven  tie. 

June  5.— Planing-  and  saw-mill  of  Stanley  A  Neber,  Marshall  Street, 
below  Girard  Avenue,  and  about  forty  other  I 
damaged  by  ore;  loaa,  about  $160,000. 

June  e.-Btore.  No*.  S27  and  I 

y,  etc.,  at  Thirtieth 

I  Are; 


July  11.— Pattern-shop  at  L  P.  MorrU  A  Co.'*  Port  Richmond  Iran- 
works  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed  by  Ore;  lose,  $58,000. 

August  10.— The  retort-house  at  J.  8.  Lowering  A  Oo.'a  sugar-refinery, 
Lagrange  Place;  loss,  $25,000. 

destroyed; 


Auguit  29.-Bulldlng  No.  3029  Chestnut  Street 
lose,  $24,000. 

September  23.— Planlng-mlll  of  W. 
first  Streets ;  loss,  $15,000. 

September  29.— J  puup  A  Moore'*  paper  warehouse,  Nos. 
North  Street  and  27  North  Sixth  Street ;  lues,  $200,000. 

September  29. — Jacob  Scbonnlng'* 
Randolph  Street;  loss,  $90,000. 


I  626 


7,  No.  1546 


October  4.-Vlctori»  Oil-Works  on 


fcr  the  relief  nf  the  sufferer*  by  the  fire  at  Chicago ; 
which  whi  afterward  Increased  to  nearly  half  a 
the  principal 


W.  H.  Hoist  man  A  Son*. 

G.  Dawson  Coleman  

William  Bucknrll   

Weat  Philadelphia  Pee- 
aenger  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  John  S.  Mor- 
ton, president  

Western  Seeing  fund 
Company,  by  John 
Wiegand,  president  

Alexander  Brown  

McKean,  liorie  A  Co  

Homer,  Oollsdsy  A  Co.... 

William  Seller*  A  Co  

James,  Kent,Santee  A  Co, 

D.  8.  Brown  A  Co  

Coffin  A  A  Item  n*  

Stuart  A  Brother  

Bhortbri.lge,  Borden  A 
Co  

Charles  H,  Roger*   

John  B.  McCreary  

McKeone,  Van  riaagen 
A  Co   ......... 

Charles  Macs!  aster  

Lewi*  Wharton  A  Co  

MorrK  Tssker  A  Co  

Power*  A  Welgbtman... 


$1,000.00 
1,1**1.0)) 
1,000.00 


l.ooo.oo 


1,'MXi.OO 
1,000.00 
1 ,000.0') 

1.000  00 
1,000.0)1 

1.000.UO 

1.01  (J  00 
l.OOOOl 
1,0  0.00 

1,000.00 
1,000,'  po 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.110 

l.ooo.oo 

1,000.00 

1,000  ot 


Delaware  Mutual  Safety 

Inmrance  tympany...-  $l,0i)0.00 

Alfred  G.  Baker   1,000.00 

Fidelity  ln*urance,Tru*t 
and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 

Comiwny   1,00000 

First  National  Bank   1,000  00 

John  Rice   1,000.00 

Joseph  Harrison,  Jr   1,000  00 

Charles  Wheeler   l.'OO.Oo 

M.  BslrdACo  „   1,000  00 

Jacob  Riegel  A  Co   l.Ooo.OO 

Davis  A  Elf  enon   1,01X1.00 

Charity  Fund,  Board  of 

Broker*    1,000  00 

Katate  of  8.  V.  Merrick...  1,000.00 

Thorns*  Spark*    1 ,000.00 

fourth  National  Bank...  1,000.00 
National  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public.  1,000.00 

Phoenix  Iron  Company...  1,000  00 

Naylor  A  Co—   l.ooo.oo 

Joeeph  8.  Lowering   1,000.00 

Philadelphia  Musical  As- 

socintion   1.000.00 

Stokes,  Caldwell  A  Co   l.oon  00 

Charles  S.  Cox*   1,000.00 

Gregg,  Qreen  A  Co   1 ,000.00 


Council  nf  Penniyl- 

vanta  0.  D.  A.  M   $1,000.00 

Mutual  Assurance  Com- 
pany  „~.   1,000.00 

Clement  Blddle   1,000.00 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company-   1,00000 

National  Lit*  Insurance 

Company   l/jrxi.ou 

Philadelphia  Firs  Insur- 
ance Company..   1.000.0N 

Waterman  A  Bearer   1,0)  0.00 

North  Pennsylrania  Rail- 
road Company   1,000.00 

Thorns-  W.  Price   1,000.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Price....  1,000.00 

William  Matthew*   1,000.00 

John  M Hues.   1,000.00 

Alexander  Knrin   1,000.00 

Tobacco  Board  of  Trad*.  1,000.00 
First  Unitarian  Church..  1,030  50 
Abt  Male  Singing  Society  1,030.00 
Merchant  Tailor*'  Ex- 
change  1,106  00 

Hat  and  Cap  Interest.....  1,441.7ft 

Cltlsen*  of  Frankfort   1.5QO.80 

Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 

1,979-00 


Millinery  Trade   $1,096.00 

Notion*  Trade   l.VOO.OO 

John  J.  Ridgway,  of  Paris  2,0)0^0 

Girard  Bank...   2,000.00 

8.  A  W.  Welsh   2,000.00 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

Company  „..  2,000.00 

PresuyterUn  Churches...  4,888.08 

Oeorge  W.  Cbilds.   6,000.00 

D  rex  el  A  Co   i.tvnM 

John  A.  Brown   6,000.00 

Thomas  A.  Scott   5,000.00 

Henry  H.  Houston.   6,1*10.00 

Jay  Oooke  A  Co   6.OUO.00 

Philadelphia  Bank   6,000.00 

Knights  Templar  Com- 
msnderies  of  Philadel- 
phia.  S,  1 12*1 

Dry  Good*  Trade..   7,220 J00 

Drug  Exchange.   7.072.M) 

Rom.  Catholic  Churches-  9,89740 

Board  of  Broker*   10,000.00 

Odd  Fellow*'  Lodges  of 

8t*te  of  Pennsylvania.  21,688.08 
Prut.  Eplacopal  Churches  21.92744 
Pennsylrania  Railroad...  26,000  00 
Method!*!  Churches   40.3O0.00 


October  17.— Old  brick  church.  Second  Street, above  Poplar, 
opera-house  by  Samuel  S.  San  ford. 

October  18.— Parker  A  Mac  Phillmy's  planlng-mll 
Fits  water  Street*. 

October  21.— Planlng-mlll  of  William  Berth,  Trenton  A 
Adams  Street;  loaa,  $11,000. 

November  4. — Pbosphate-works  of  WattaoD  A  Clark,  near 
B ree*s  Gas- Works:  loss,  $150,000. 

December  11.— John  Dal  Ion'*  woolen-mill.  Factory 
Twenty-fifth  ;  loss,  $17,000. 

December  22-Wbltliig-works  of  John  Petit  A  Co., 

SveT^Otj  awtoOVvft  ^TfO*9  |    l0**f*p»,  8^ts8g 000* 

A  York's  furniture-factory, 


January 
loss,  $18,000. 

January  28.— Pork-packing  esU 
loss,  $20,000. 

February  11. — Oil-cloth  manufactory  of  Thomas  Potter,  Son  A  Co., 
Second  Street  road ;  lo**,  $100,000. 

February  14. — Shoe  and  leather  warehouse  of  George  F.  Roedell  A  Co. , 
No.  806  North  Third  Street ;  loss,  $75,000. 

February  29.— Umbrella-factory  of  G.  W.  Carr  A  Co,  Twelfth  and 
Willow  Streets  :  loss,  $16,000. 

March  2.— F.  M.  Adams  A  Co, hams-factory,  Sixteenth  and  Carpenter 
Streets ;  loss,  $20,000. 

Msrcb  4.—  Dr.  Jayns's  building, on  Chestnut  Street,  bslow  Third ;  loss, 
$300,000. 

March  12-Lumber-yards  of  H.  R  Deacon,  L.  C.  Wllmouth,  and 


Point; 


; 

»  A  Slocum's  Opsre-Ilouee,  Arch 

Tenth;  lo**, $60,000. 

March  29.— Store  and  factory  of  the  Welkel  t 
Front  Street,  below  Race;  loaa,  $80,000. 

April  2.-Stew«rf.  Franklin  CoaJ-Oil  Works, 
$26,000. 

April  4.— Stable* of  Knickerbocker  Ice  Oompenj 
ter  StreeU ;  lo**,  $30,000. 

April  7. — Cooper'*  furniture-factory,  Frankford;  loss,  $31,000. 

April  9  —  Baugh  A  Sou'*  phosphate-works,  Morri*  Street  and  Dela- 
ware River;  loss,  $100,000. 

April  13— Depot  of  the  Second  and  Third  Street*  I'ssxengsr  Rail  army 
Company,  Frankford  road  and  Lehigh  Avenue  ;  loss,  $30,000. 

May  10  — Cedar-war*  manufactory  of  John  Rodger*,  Harnett  t 


Twenty-first;  lo...  $22.) "Hi. 

May  25.— Clement  A 
max  on  Street*;  lo**,  936,000. 

May  28. — J.  B.  Downing'* 
StreeU;  loss,  $18,000. 


planlng-mlll, 
sUtionery-etors,  Eighth  and  Wall 


May  27  — Greenwood'*  woolen-mill,  Wlssahlckon;  low.  $Jo.ooo. 
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printing- 


July  II  — Store  of  Keyttone  Oollsr  Company  and 
omee,  Seventh  Street,  below  Market;  low,  (15,000. 

July  22-Bookblodlng  eetabllahmeot  of  J.  K.  Potter  *  Co.,  No.  611 
Commerce  Slrret ;  low,  $20,<  uo 

July  26. — Oar-  ■nil  tube-work*  of  Alliaon  A  Son*,  Thlrty-eacond  and 
Walnut  Street* ;  low,  t2n0,00n. 

July  28.— Plaulng-mlll  of  Mabefley  A  Yohe,Thirty-flr*t  and  Chestnut 
Street* ;  low,  $22,000. 

Aognet  4. — Simon*'  wagon-work*.  Second  and  Huntingdon  Street*; 
low,  fcK)  ,000. 

(hclotwr  3. — Warehouew  of  John  Boyle  and  Cockerill  A  Son,  Front 
Street,  below  Walnut ;  low,  $lt,0UO. 

October  14.—  Paint-work*  of  0.  H.  Baawll,  Fourth  Street,  above 
Viae ;  low,  $30,000. 

Or  lobar  20. — K.  J.  Lehman's  planing-mill,  Batch  Street,  below  Hao- 
orer ;  loaa,  $35,000. 

October  30.— Robert  Baraga**  carpal  manufactory.  No.  2200  Amber 
Street ;  loan,  120,000. 

November  13.— Planing-mill  of  Alfred  Taat,  Carpenter*'  ice  depot, 
coal-yard,  dwelling*,  etc.  Eighth  and  Willow  Street* ;  low,  $60,000. 

November  16. — Saw-mill  aad  atael-worke  of  Henry  Bimton  A  Sou*, 
Laurel  and  Front  Street*  ;  low,  $110,i><»> 

Norembwr  l».-Planing-mill  of  D.  B.  Kelly,  and 
lory  of  Belbel  A  Lincoln,  Brown  Street,  above  Fourth  ; 

of  C.  H.  Grant  A  Co., 


December  20-Malr  A 
Avenue;  low,  $18,400. 


No.  40 


Coral  Street*;  low.  $12,600. 
30.--J.  M. 


A  Coat.*' 


113 


,  S43  North  Front  Sir*»t;  low, 


115  North  Third  Street,  and  adjoining 
occupied  by  manufacturer*  and  merchant. ;  low.  $50,000. 
February  27.— Washington  Butcher'*  Son*'  meat-packing  ertsMlab- 
ment,  14«  *nd  1«  North  Front  Street,  and  adjoining  building.;  low, 

$lU0,lKjf>. 

March  1.— 0.  W.  Plnmly*  (American  Paper-Bo*  Company)  Iwx-fac- 
tory,  eoutheaat  corner  of  Fourth  and  Branch  Street*,  and  adjoining  build- 
I  Inge;  low,  $45,i«»i. 

April  £1. — Itawaou  A  Shuw's  cotton-mill  and  adjoining  property,  Mau- 
aynnk ;  low,  JJ5.B7S. 

June  7. — John  Brown  A  Son*'  cotton-  and  woolen-mil),  Eighth  and 
Taaker  Street*;  low,  W2,7»7. 

June  13.  — N.  W.  Marknew'  ooal-oil  refllirry,  Gibson'.  Point,  oil-tank* 
struck  by  lightning;  low,  112,1m. 

Augu*t  IS.— F.  Perot'*  Son*'  malt-bouae.  No*.  310  to  320  Vina  Street; 
low,  131,383. 

October  4. — Burgin  A  Son*'  g hue- factory,  Olrard  Av*no*  and  Palmer 
Street,  and  adjoliilug  building*;  low,  $20,000. 

October  14. — Matt reat- and  fnrtiiture-factorie.,  Randolph  Street,  above 
Oxford;  low, $20,000. 

October  31.— Carlton  Wooleo-Mflla,  Tweoty-tbird  and  Hamilton 
Street*  ;  low,  $600,000. 

November  10, — J.  F.  Bet*'*  malt-boo**,  St.  John  Street,  below  Callow- 
hill  ;  low,  $20,000. 

November  20  -Market  Street  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  dwtroyed  by 
Are.   The  permanent  bridge  waa  flnt  opened  (or  travel  Jan.  1,  1806; 


with  their 

>; 

A  Co.1. 
I  Street.  ;  low,  $2A,U"0. 
1674,  January  4. — Sugar  refinery  of  McKeau,  Newhail  A  Boris,  La 
Grange  Place,  between  Second  and  Third  Street.  ;  low,  $200,000. 

Jaauary  29— New  Olympic  Theatre  (National  Hall),  Market  Street, 
below  Thirteenth ;  low,  $ZO0/KKI.    Two  Bremen  war*  killed. 

March  6.— Ropewalk  of  John  P.  Bailey  A  Co.,  C-teego  and  Norri* 
Street*;  low,  $20,000. 
March  17. — Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Holmesburg. 
March  IB. — Insult  A  Doray*  ^ring-factory,  No.  1437  Hutchinson 
Street;  low,  $35,000. 

March  24. — Machine-shop,  and  other  building*  of  the  ship-yard  of 
William  Cramp  A  Son,  Beach  and  Norri*  Street. ;  low,  $176,000. 

April  2». — Steamship  "Mediator"  burned  at  Pier  No.  1»,  Delaware 
Avenue,  below  Callowhill  Street;  coneiderabl*  amount  of  the  cargo  waa 
destroyed  .  loss,  wtlmated  at  $260,000. 

May  23. — Saab-factory  and  planing-mill  of  ilsaei  A  Co,  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  Street  sod  Olrard  Avenue;  low,  $26,000. 

May  29.- Printing  wtabll.hm.nt  of  Edward  Stern,  No.  11  North  Sixth 
Street;  low,  $20,000. 

Jnly  3  — Henry  loth*  wwiog-machin*  factory,  aoutheaat  corner  of 
Brc«d  and  Wallace  Street.;  low,  $36,000. 

Augtut  4.-8.  B.  A  F.  Hanwll'.  coech-maker.'  trimming.,  and 
McVeigh's  carpet-yarn  mannfaetory.  northwwt  corner  of 

°  T-Jemw  Wright'.  c  ; 


1  of  Wood,  Mar.h  A  Co, 
,  and  other*,  at  No.  311  Market  Street ;  low, 


$K>,or«>. 

March  18-Wwt  Ki 

$l»o,UI». 

April  10.— Boxborougb  Baptist  Church ;  low,  $81,000. 

April  12.— Store*  of  J.  U.  Reall  A  Co  ,  and  Baumgardner,  Woodward  A 
'  Co,  Delaware  Avenue,  above  Chwtnut  Street ;  low,  $60,000. 

July  26.— Wwtarn  Union  Telegraph  office,  corner  of  Third  and  Chwt- 
nut Street*,  by  which  two  hundred  wlrw  landing  to  all  part,  of  the 
TJnion  were  dealroyed. 

July  26.— Shoddy-mill  of  William  Johnston,  No.  1142  St.  John  Street. 
'  Four  women  jumped  from  the  upper  story  window*,  of  whom  two  were 
killed  and  the  other*  ieveraly  Injured. 

September  3.— Mund  A  Albrecht'.  farm,  Fall*  Lane,  near  Scburtteu 
Park;  low,  $AU.0Uu. 

September  V. — Exhibition  place*,  aide-show.,  beer-ealooni,  and  other 

I wooden  building,  at  "  Shantytown,"  on  Elm  Avenue,  between  Belmont 
Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street,  opposite  the  Main  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  and  extending  to  Columbia  Avenue;  low,  about  $60,000. 
October  5.— A  portion  of  Lauber '•  rwtaurant.  Centennial  ground*. 
1*77,  J*ouary  19.— Flou  ring-oil  1 1*  of  D»twll*r  A  Oo,  No*.  30*2  and 
3044  Market  Street;  low,  $75,000. 
January  20. — Baed.r  A  A. lam.cn'.  glue-worka,  Alleghany  Avenue  and 
Street;  low,  $20,000. 

and  blind-factory  of  Keller  A 


; 

of  Turner,  Lanlah  A  Oo,  Nobl* 
nth  and  Twelfth,  and  adjoining  property  ;  loaa,  $30,000. 


WLtar  Street,  near 

July  19.-Swlft  A  Courtney'* 
Street;  low,  $46,000. 


.  No.  218  North 
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-  29  —  Morocco-factory  of  W.  Sholl.nburger  6  Sons,  south- 
r  of  Putnam  end  Mescher  Streets ;  loss,  $260,000. 


r  A  Good,  and 
i  ft  Co.  and  George  Harding's  property,  at 
south  we. t  corner  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets ;  lose,  tl 00,000. 

November  25.— Times  Finishing- Works,  Kenton  Place,  above  Gothic 
Street ;  loss,  f  lfl.ooo. 

December  10  — Cotton-mill  of  J.  A  J.  Crowley,  Eighth  and  Kneu 
Streets. 

December  IS.—  >*lre  at  the  building  In  which  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Market  Streets ;  loss,  $15,000,  suffered  by  Simou  A  Co.  and  Lougacre 

A  Co. 

December  15.— McWilllame'  bakery,  No.  1436  M .Trine  Street. 
December  25.— Cutlery-Works  of  While  A  Sauaom,  Oxford  and  Head 
,  Frankford  ;  loss,  f 15,000. 

..—West  A  Co.,  shoe  dealers,  sod  K.  P.  Kelly,  tailor,  at 
t*  lnm,  0,000. 
lMe,  January  1.- Millinery  establishment  of  T.  Kennedy  A 
liie  Chestnut  Street ;  lorn.  t»,000. 

of  Shirley  A  Kommel,  No.  713 

t,  loss,  $40,000. 
January  11.— Chatham  Mills,  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn, 
Howard  and  Hu|«e  Streets  aud  Berks  and  Montgomery  Streets, 
pled  by  Harper  and  Montague  and  John  F.  Lodge  ;  loss,  $60/100. 

Jannary  31.— Wholesale  dry -goods  store  of  H.  P.  A  W.  P.  Smith,  Nos. 
224  and  226  Chestnut  Street,  also  occupied  by  George  Campbell,  manu- 
facturer of  woolen  goods ;  loss,  $400,000. 

February  14. — Carriage-factory  of  Jacob  Ilech,  southeast  corner  of 
Klgblh  and  Glrard  Avenue  ;  lues,  $12,000. 

March  18,— Bedstead-factory  of  Moyer,  Tufts  A  Co.,  Richmond  Street, 
above  Montgomery  ;  loss,  $15,000. 
March  25.- Fire,  which  commenced  at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  In 

$750,000. 

May  lo.-rhospliate  manufactory  on  Ti 
»  Blver ;  loss,  $75,000. 


manufactory,  were  destroyed  and  other  properties  In  the  neighborhood 
Injured.  Lose, $!*»,(«>.  Albert  Fruh  was  killed  and  Fred  Fran  severely 


May  11— Brewery  of 


Nagle.  Paoli  A 


APer- 

of  the  Schuylkill,  setting  it  on  Ira. 
to  the  works  of  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Storage  Company,  the  whole  cov- 


;  Avenue  and  Moore  Street;  loss,  $42,000. 

i  of  Dr.  Farnswortb,  8chnylklll  River,  above 
Race  Street;  loss,  $20,000. 

October  12  —Hero  fi  lass- Work*  of  W.  A.  Leavitt,  at  Aramlngo,  Cedar, 
Gaol,  and  Ad* Din  Streets;  toss,  $60,000. 

November  3. — Ice-house  of  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  Schuylkill 
River,  above  Mansyunk  ;  loss,  $35,000. 

November  5. — Edward  Shippen  School-house,  Cherry  Street,  above 
Nineteenth  ;  loss,  $15,000. 

Novemlier  9.—  Ice-bouse  of  Berguer  A  Engel's  brewery.  Thirty  second 
and  Thotnjaon  Streets;  loss,  $I50,<1)0. 

November  12.— I  hair-factory  and  lumber-yard  of  Hutchinson,  Nichols 
A  Co.,  American  Street,  boots  Susquehanna  Avenue  ;  loss,  $10,000. 

1ST9,  January  20.— Cotton-  and  woulen-milli  of  John  Brown  A  Son, 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Tasker  Streets ;  loss,  $200,000. 

March  l.-Crarker  bakery  of  Walter  G.  Wilson  A  Co.,  Nos.  212  and 
214  North  Front  Street;  loss,  $40,000. 


me,  Nos.  14ft  and  148  North  Front  Street ; 
March  31—  Fire  and  explosion  at  Belmont  Oil-Works,  Twenty -fourth 
and  Mifflin  8treeta.   Two  men  were  burned  to  death  and  one  badly 
Injured;  loss,  $80,000. 

April  fl. — Fire  broke  out  In  fl  re-story  brick  industrial  building,  north- 
east comer  of  Race  and  Crown  Streets,  occupied  by  James  Smith  A  Co., 
manufacturers  of  mill  supplies,  J.  Wsgtier,  shoe  manufacturer,  S.  R.  A 
F.  Hansel,  military  and  coach  trimmings,  and  others,  and  extended  to 
the  building  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  aud  Race  Streets,  occupied  by 
William  Wateiall  A  Co.,  dealers  In  paints  and  colors,  Ignatius  Kohler, 
bookseller  end  printer,  H.  Muhr  A  Sons,  Jewelers,  and  others.  Upon 
North  Fourth  Street  the  retublislimeuU  of  Misch,  beer-bottler,  F.  Volker, 
saloon,  and  the  Swift  A  Courtney  match-factory  were  burned,  and  other 
properties  Injured  Southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  R 
occupied  by  A.  W.  Stewart  A  Sons,  blank-book  sellers  and 

occupied  by  Tbakara,  Buck  A  Co.,  Nos.  406,  410,' and  412.  occupied  by 
Whitsll.  Tatum  A  Co .  glassware,  Fruh.  saloon,  No.  414,  Hoover's  Ink 


Junell.-Llghtnlng 
kins,  at 
The  flames 

Company  and  the  Atlantic 

ering  thirty -five  acres.  The  buildings,  sheds,  wharves,  aud  as  i 
stock  of  oil  wers  destroyed,  together  with  Ave  vessels,  which  were  loaded 
or  being  loaded  with  petroleum,  to  wit. :  bark  "  La  Flame"  (Austrian), 
bark  "F.  Rech"  (German),  ship"  Hudson*'  (Norwegian),  bark  "Guiaeppe 
Quinto"  i  Italian),  bark  "  Illon"  (Russian).  Loss,  estimated  at  $3U>,0ou. 
The  fire  burned  twodayt,  and  on  the  13th  communicated  to  the  property 
of  the  Atlantic  Petroleum  Storage  Company  ami  of  the  Empire  Petro- 
leum Storage  Company,  and  property  of  Davis  A  Murphy  and  of  Harris 
A  Sneven.   Loss,  over  $15'\orjO. 

June  20. — O.  W.  Smith  furniture-factory,  west  side  of  Ridge  Avenue, 
below  Master  Street ;  loss,  $*o,(XU. 
Juns  27.— Southeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Cherry  i 

nd  Stern's  printing-c-mce; 


Four  persons 


27.-Explu.lou  of  I 
Wilt  A  , 

building  and  others  on  Court  Alley, 
several  Injured. 

July  15.— Perseverance  Woolen-  and  Cotton-Mill,  owned  by  J.  P.  Holt 
A  Brother,  Main  Street,  near  Shar'sL  ana.  Box  borough  ;  lean,  $.¥j,000. 

July  17.— Stores  or  Kudolpb  A  Buxby,  wholesale  grocers  and  cheese 
dealers,  Nus.  7  and  V  South  Water  Street ;  loss,  $50,000. 

September  15.— Explosion  and  fire  at  the  Quaker  City  Coal-Oil  Works, 
Second  Street  ami  Erie  Avenue;  one  man 
Jured. 

September  2S.— Sash-,  blind-,  and  planing-mill  of  B.  W. 
Willow  Street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  ;  loss,  $15,000. 
October  1. -Keystone  Wool-  and  Yam-Mill,  Callowhltl  Street,  above 
i  pied  by  Beawick  A  Kay 


of  Wray  A 
Avenue,  West  Philadelphia;  lose,  $16,000. 
November  1.— Fire  at  the  grain  and  st 


Brooke  A  Harper,  Pugb  A  Kirk,  and  Robert  Fletcher,  Nos.  172».  1731. 
1733  Market  Street,  east  of  Eighteenth;  loss,  $150,000. 

December  23.— St.  David's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Centre  Street, 
near  Baker,  Manayunk  ;  loss,  $18,000. 

1 SW,  January  6 — Kltchenman's  mill,  Huntingdon  Street,  between 
Jasper  and  Emerald  Streets;  loss,  $10,000. 

January  14. — Fire  at  spring-factory  of  John  Scott,  New  Market  and 
Pollard  Streets,  which  also  destroyed  J.J.  Plucker  A  Co.'s  cabinet  manu- 
factory, and  damaged  the  factory  of  U.Oetxel,  J.  Wurtblngton'a  machine- 
shop,  and  Buckley  A  Co.'s  .poke-works ;  loss,  $65,000. 

January  26.— Stephen  S.  Whitman  A  Sons,  southwest  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Market  Streets;  loss,  $70,000. 
January  28.-Planlng-mlll  of  Charles  A.  Doerr,  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
l|  I 


W.  W.  Altemus,  cotton  m 
Streets,  above  Hancock  Street  ;  loss,  $ilo,iSJ0. 

February  2.— Keystone  Flour-Mill,  corner  of  1 
rani  Avenue,  occupied  by  Stetler  A  Co.,  millers ;  lorn,  $26,000. 

February  9.— Clifton  Mills,  Berks  Street,  between  Howard  and  Hope 
Streets,  property  uf  Harpat,  Montague  A  Co.,  also  occupied  by  Isaac 
Stead,  Dalt  A  Brothers,  aud  William  Topham  and  others ;  loss,  $190,000. 

February  29.— Steam  barrel -factory  of  N.  A  H.  O'Donnell,  corner  of 
Moyanienslug  Avenue  and  Tasker  Street ;  loss,  $20,000. 

March  23. — Stables  of  the  Richmond  branch  of  the  Union  Passenger 
Railway  Company  at  Thompson  and  N orris  Streets ;  loss,  $20,000. 

April  1— Factory  occupied  by  J.  Conway  A  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
umbrella  frames.  Novelty  Paper  Box  Company,  and  others, at  northwest 
corner  or  Twelfth  and  Noble  Streets;  lues,  8100,1100. 

April  7  -Tra  and  coffee  store  of  John  Lament,  No.  51 ! 


May  17.-Gardn.r. 
Washlnglon  Avenue;  loss,  $75,000. 

Jnne4  -Patton.  Allison  A  Joues,  ootton-mllls, north  side  of  Wi 
ton  Avenue,  sU.ve  Twelfth  Street ;  loss,  $3<>,uuo. 
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by  Martin,  Card  I  IT  *  Wilcox,  hosiery  manufacturers;  W. 
faro -spinner,  and  K  D.  Wlloox,  cotton  laps ;  loss,  $30,iXX) 

Aagv.it  25-Flre  al  the  W.  B.  Tbomaa  Floor-Mill,  northwest  comer  of 
Thirteenth  and  Nubia  Streets,  which  extended  to  Stuart  A  Peterson'! 
boUew-ware  works,  and  dumper!  A  Bros.'  cigar-factory,  with  other 
buildings ;  lose  eatlmated  at  $200,000.  William  Millar,  foreman  of  the 
Thomas  Mill,  waa  overwhelmed  Id  tha  falling  mine  and  killed. 

September  3.— Marshall  Brother*'  rolUug-mlll,  (teach  and  Marlbor- 
ough Streets ;  loss,  $&0,OUO. 

September  iJi. — Store  of  tha  Globe  Broom  Worka  of  W.  T.  Water*  A 
Co,  and  grocery  and  drted-frult  •tor*  of  II.  F  Hojn,  48  North  Delaware 
A  nana,  and  47  North  Watar  Street;  lo*-,  $11,000. 

October  11— Stone  floar-mlll.  Mill  Street,  Holmesburg,  owned  by 
iieorge  Fennock  and  occupied  by  Donovan  A  Millar,  totally  destroyed 
by  Are,  loes  estimated  at  f  12JXI0.  This  mill  was  the  oldest  In  Penney! 
rania,  having  been  erected  in  1607. 

October  21 — Vera-  and  cntlou-faclory  of  Dixon  A  Roberta,  Canal 
Street,  between  Glrard  Avenue  and  Thompson,  also  occupied  by  Alex- 
ander and  John  McConnell,  morocco  manufacturers;  cotton  machinery 
entirely  destroyed  ;  Iom  eellmatsd  at  $ou/*>0. 

December  3.— Clothiiig  ilore  of  Llveelght,  Greenwald  A  Co.,  No.  4S 
North  Third  Street ;  loaa,  $22JJO0. 
December  4. — North  Mill  of  the  Ladenberg  Manufacturing  Company. 
December  11  -In  Ferris'  Court,  near  Front  and  Vlns  streets,  two  per- 
sons burned  to  death. 

r  14-Manly  A  Son,  manufacturers  of  telegraph  wire  cables, 


ISM,  January  14.-<i>lt 
Fifth  Street;  loaa,  $15,000. 

January  18.—  Carpet-yam  mill  of  James  Whltokar  and 
Uardluor,  Trenton  Avenue  and  Sarxeant  Street;  loss,  $lu,ouo. 

January  18. — Explosion  and  Ore  at  the  worka  of  the  Atlantic  Petro- 
leum Refining?  Company,  at  Point  Breeae,  on  the  Schuylkill  Kivsr;  loss, 

$r*i,oa>. 

January  19. — Malt-mill  of  brewery  of  U.  F.  Rothacksr,  Thirty-first 
and  Master  Streets ;  loss,  $J0,0oU 

January  id.— Carpet-yarn  mill  of  Richard  Hay,  Sbura'  Lane  and  Main 
Street,  Mauayunk ;  lose,  $10,000.  Tbomaa  Blackly,  a  workman,  was 
barned  to  death. 

January  .11. — Beth-Eden  Baptist  Church,  northwest  corner  Broad  and 
Spruce  Streets,  totally  destroyed  by  Are.  Loss  on  property  on  Sprues 
Street,  adjoining  and  on  opposite  aide,  $o0.0U0;  ou  the  church,  $140,000. 
Horticultural  Hall  took  fire  from  church  and  totally  destroyed ;  loss, 


of  the  Sosthwark  double-end  yacht  club ;  loss,  tl  10,0011. 

April  21. — Lager  beer  brewery  of  Philip  Quckee,  School 
the  Falls  of  Schuylkill ;  loas,  $6000. 

April  24.— Drug  and  spice  mill  of  Oeorge  J.  Herdle,  Nos.  123  and  318 
Wood  Street;  low,  111,000. 

April  38. — Grain  sleratorat  tiiraxd  Point,  containing  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  busbsla  of  grain ;  leas,  9700,000. 

May  2S— Steamship" Tropic,"  lying  al  a  pier  above  Arch  Street,  on 


February  1.— Fire  in  the  six-  and  eight-story  factories  extending  from  1 
No.  211  to  No.  224  Carter's  Alley  and  to  the  corner  or  Exchange  Place, 
sad  in  buildings  south  of  Carter's  Alley  upon  Exchange  Place  occupied 
by  Mayer  A  Stem,  boot-end -shoe  manufacturers;  8.  L.  I.*rxelere, 
r;  8,  L.  Allen  A  Co,  agricultural  Implements;  the  Welkel  A 


tb  rowing  down  the  dya  house,  which  waa  partially  burned, 
aud  Injuring  other  property  ;  loss  estimated  at  $30,000. 

July  20.-Pequea  Cotton-  and  Woolen-Mil  la,  owned  by  ' 
A  Co..  Pennsylvanls  Avenue  and  Twenty-esonnd  Street ; 

August  2«.-Lager  beer  brewery  of  Henry  MOller.  Thirty-first  and 
Jefferson  Street! ;  loss,  $7S.i"t00. 

August  29— 0  lobe  Mills,  German  town.  Broad,  below  Qirard  Avenue, 
occupied  by  5c  hate  herd  A  Hoffman,  ailk-yara  spinners,  and  the  Midnight 
Yarn  Company ;  loas,  $15,00Q. 

September  s.— Mill  of  Travia  A  Co  ,  and  Broomley  A  Sons,  yarn  manu- 
facturers and  weavers,  FalrhtU  Street  and  Susquehanna  Avenue;  loss, 
$18,000. 

September  14.— Union  Hub.  Spoke, and  Rim  Works  of  Filler  A  Dubois, 
corner  of  Otler  and  Leopard  Slreeta ;  loss,  $1000. 

September  26.— Main  building  of  Swarthmor*  Collage,  Delaware 
County,  an  Institution  managed  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  Philadel- 
phia; loss,  $180,000. 

September  29—  Stables  of  Adarna  Express  Company,  Twenty-eecoad 
Street,  below  Market;  loss,  $10,000. 

October  1.— Linseed  oil  works  of  Grove  A  Brothers,  at  Greenwich 
Point,  First  Ward  ;  loss,  » 1,000. 

October  12.— The  Randolph  Cotton-  and  Woolen-Mill,  occupied  by 
Charles  H.  Landenbergar,  Randolph  Street,  above  Columbia  Avenue. 
There  were  thlrty-eigbt  worklngmen  aud  girls  in  the  building,  all  of 
were  cut  off  from  escape  by  the  rapid  progress  of  ths  flames 
were  killed  by  Jumping  from  the  windows  or  burned  to  death  while 
In  the  building,  or  died  afterward  from  their  Injunss; 

l|  Iom  by  the  fire  oo  the 


lass  and  picture-frame  gallery  or  t 
Newman,  No.  fUjfl  Market  Street ;  loss,  $48,000. 

December  14. — Corn  Exchange  Bag-,  1 
John  T.  Bailey  A  Co.,  Oteego  Street,  north  of  Morris ;  loss,  $200,rtni. 

1**2,  January  1 .  —  Fire  at  northwest  corner  or  rourth  sod  Race  Streets, 
occupied  by  Kauffman,  Stroose  A  Co..  cloak  and  trimming  manufac- 
turers; Cox  A  Sona,  machliilats'  tools  and  flttlngs;  Clark  A  Burr,  manu- 
facturers' supplies ;  and  W.  Watsrall  A  Co,  oils  and  paints;  lo«e,  $10,000. 

January  &.— Woolen- and  rolton-mllla  of  Sevtll  SchoBeld,  Canal  bank, 
Manayunk  ;  baa,  $80,000. 

January  26.— KeyitoneHob-,8poke-aDd  Wheel-Works,  Charles  Scott's 
railway  car-aprlng  factory,  and  N.  H.  Ilarned's  ellk-friuge  factory.  New 
Market  Street, above  Laurel,  destroyed  by  Are ;  loss,  eetiinated  at  $128,000. 

February  10.— Scioto  Carpet-Mill  of  Tbomaa  SchoAeld,  Manayunk; 
Iom.  $30,000. 

February  20.— No.  244  North  Delaware  Avenue  i building  extending 
to  Water  Street),  the  flames  extending  to  Nos.  23-t,  218,  237,  and  239 
North  Water  Street ;  loss,  about  $140,000,  suntalned  by  Berg*  A  Myer, 
rng  dealers;  Albion  Print- Works ;  C.  S.  Garret  A  Sou.  rags;  B.  R. 
Parker,  eallmaker  ;  William  Larxalere  A  Soos,  | 
March  17. — Cotton- and  woolen-mill  of  J.  W. 
near  Furty-eixth  Street ;  loss,  $20,000. 

March  23.  -The  boiler  <>r  the  tug-boat  "  Henry  0.  Pratt,"  at  Pier  No.  8, 
South  Wharves,  exploded,  killing  Ave  persons  and  totally  destroying  the 
The  tug  boat  "  Ella,"  lying  near  by,  caught  Are  and  waa  de- 


April 
comer  Tblrteeth 
loes,  $25,0110. 

April  15.— Glenhnnk  Mansion  and 
Germantowu  ;  loss,  $24,000. 
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April  $2.— Mill  buildings,  8«pbla  Street,  Mwmd  Edward  »d<1  V»n 
Horn,  occupied  by  Isaac  Canon  A  Oo,  machinist*,  JuMpb  Wslse,  and 
Boner  A  Noell,  furniture- manufacturer*,  dntroyed  by  lira ;  Ion,  $30,000. 

April  22.— Chemical  and  fertilising  works  of  Baugh  A  I 
River,  below  Tuker  Street ;  lew,  $90,000. 

April  $5.— Drug  and  iplca  mill*  of  Mellvaln*  A  Bro , 
ear  of  rifteentb  and  Hamilton  Street*;  loss,  $30,000. 

May  2l.-Shoddy-mlll  of  Albert  Lea*  A  Bro*.,  T*rra« 
Dawson.  Manayunk;  loss,  $50,000. 

June  2  —  United  State*  Chair  and  Furniture  Company'*  mctory, 
northeaat  comer  of  Sixth  and  Oxford  Street*,  occupied  by  J.  1.  Hill,  J. 
Pfy,  turner,  B.  r.  Richardson,  and  other. ;  lorn.  $30,000. 


July  1  -Auctlou-houe*  of  M.  Tbom, 
fourth  Street ;  laa*,  $250,000. 

July  8. — Malt-house  of  Bergner  A  Bogie's  brewery,  Thirty-second 
and  Thompson  Street*;  Inn*,  120,000. 

July  14. — Factory  of  M.  L.  Shoemaker  A  Co.,  fertilisers,  Delaware 
Avenue  and  Venango  Street ;  loaa,  #20,000, 

July  17.— Lampblack-work*  of  Luther  Martin  A  Co.,  Twenty-ninth 
and  Oxford  Street* ;  Ion,  190,000. 

July  23— Fir*  ea*t  ride  of  Front  Street,  above  Brown,  and  upon 
Brown  and  Beach  Street*,  which  burned  a  store-house,  dwellings,  store- 
hnuae  of  the  Carpenter  Ice  tympany,  and  the  lumber-yard  of  H.  C. 
Rushton  and  W.  M.  Fox  *  Brother;  1«*»,  $50,000. 
July  26.-Cotb.n  dye-houn  aud  other  building*  of  Greenwood  A 
ortli  Street*,  Frankfort  ;  In**,  $20,000. 
1 17.-Flr*  at  No*.  8  and  10  Strawberry  Street,  occupied  by  C. 


Voight,  toy*.  George  H.  Byrd,  yarn* 
i  adjoining  building*;  leu,  $76,000. 
August  26.— Plaulng-mlll  and  manufactory,  aoulhweit  corner  of 
Glrard  Avenue  and  Vienna  Street,  destroyed  by  lire,  occupied  by  F.  S. 
Quay,  planing  ;  R.  S.  Offlcar,  box**;  Swain  A  Co.,  bath-luli*;  Goldberg 
A  Brother,  trunk*  ;  loaa,  $16,500. 

S*|>t*ml>er  8 — China  and  glaai  establishment  of  Flaher,  Son  A  Co., 
SIS  Market  Street;  damage*,  $11,000. 

September  25.— Franklin  Sugar  Befinery  of  Harrison,  Hsvemeyer  A 
Co.,  on  Delaware  Avenue,  extending  from  Bai abridge  to  Almond  Street. 
Three  building*,  respectively  three,  nine,  and  eleven 
Mroyed  ;  Ion,  $400,000;  one  workman  wa*  killed. 
September  28.— Candy  manufactory  of 
,  above  Pegg ;  In**,  $40,000. 

16.-rrelght-.nd  paneng.r^tation  of 
Ian  tic  City  (narrow-gauge)  Railroad  at  Pier  8,  South  Wharve*.  destroyed 
by  Are;  alto  .team- lug  "  Major,"  belonging  to  the  company  ;  steam-tug 
•Argu..' 


aril  mated  at  $40,000. 

November  23.— Arrott'*  Ontario  Mill,  Second  Street,  near  Columbia 
Avenue,  burned.  Occupied  by  Clark  A  Keen,  woolen-good'  manufac- 
turer*; Prieatly  *  Bro.,  dres*  good* ;  Made ly  A  Tltlow,  woolen  carder*  ; 
loaa,  $200,1 ««>. 

November  25  —Barge  "  Potomac"  and  cargo,  at  Catherine  Street 
wharf:  lon,  $4u,ooo. 

December  6.— Arrott**  mill,  northwest  corner  of  Coral  and  Taylor 
Street*,  occupied  by  Joseph  Greer,  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturer; 
Jaggard  A  June*,  Henry  Grant,  Stead  Bro*.,  and  Robert  Beatty,  yarn- 
■pinner*,  burned;  Ion,  $115,000. 

S.-Rebmann  A 


K.lly  A 


Ridge  Avenue, 
Lord  A 


copied  by"  Jonph  M. 
r,  and  John  Wild*  A  Bro, 
girl  Injured  by  Jumping  from  the  u 
sixteen  persona  Injured  ;  Ion,  $05,000. 

December  12  — Goldamllh'*  nail,  Library  Street,  east  of  Fifth,  totally 
dutroyed  by  Are.  Occupant*,  K.  0.  Ilaehnlan  A  Co  .dealer*  lu  cbamol* 
•kin*;  E.G.  Markley  A  Sons,  printer*  ;  A.  C.  Farley  A  Co.,  manufac- 
turing etatloner* ;  Lehman  A  Bolton,  lithographers;  custom-boon  and 
note-brokers,  lawyer*,  etc.;  Ion,  $350,000. 

December  28.— Building*  and  work*  of  Schuylkill  Paraffin*  Oil 
Company,  comer  Maiden  and  Gray'*  Ferry  roads,  operated  by  Samuel 
Bryan ;  Ion,  $30,000. 

1883,  January  3.— Dry-good*  store  of  Hood,  Bonbrigbt  A  Co.,  on  tb* 
Filbert  Street  front,  wnt  of  Eighth  Street;  loss,  $72,000. 


January  12.— Canton  Cotton-  and  Wooleit-Mill«  of  Fltxpatrtck  A  Holt, 
Leverington  Avenue,  Manaynnk;  Ion,  $2O,0OU. 

January  So.— Fire  at  260-266  North  Broad  Street,  occupied  by  Levi 
Know  lee  A  Co.,  J.  Allen  A  Oo,  E.  H.  Graham  A  Co.,  floor  and  grain 
merchant* ;  Kdmund  Hill  A  Co.,  machinist* ;  and  K.  W.  Biegtnan  A  Co, 
dealers  In  agricultural  Implements.    Lon,  $100,000. 

February  A. — Furniture  manufactory  of  Julian  Kraan,  No.  942  North 
Ninth  Street;  Ion, $20,000. 

March  8— Lolaeau  Fuel  Company's  works,  comer  Linden  and  Bath 
Streets,  Twenty-fifth  Ward  ;  loss,  $60,000. 
March  ll.-Cotlon.  and  wool.n-mill  of  C.  J.  Milne; 
I4.-C.  / 


April  1 
Hunter'*  Lane;  1 

April  26.  -Fir*  at  the  A  rch  Street  Opera  Hon**,  by  which  tb*  Interior 

homed  out ;  lon,  $18,000. 
May  3. — Fire  at  eoutheaat  corner  German  town  Avenue  and  Master 
Street,  occupied  by  D.  F.  Rawle,  flour-dealer  ;  John  Richardson,  furni- 
ture manufacturer;  Montague  A  White,  hosiery;  John  Patterson, 
boaitry  ;  Walton  Bitter,  cotton  good*.    Lon,  $23,000. 

May  13 > — Fire  at  1512-1516  Spring  Garden  Street,  occupied  by  North 
American  Smelting-Worka.  Pen  nay  I  van  la  Bran- Work*,  D.  W  Blag, 

foundry  and  machine-ahopa;  V.  B.  Birch,  miller;           layer,  cigar  - 

moolder;  and  Jamn  Kerr,  manufacturer  ;  Ion,  $35,000. 

May  22.— Saw-  and  planlng-mlll  and  ateam  packing-box  factory,  Mar- 
shall Street,  above  Glrard  Avenue,  occupied  by  W.  II.  I 
*  Ylnt,  *nd  William  Ston.;  lon.  $115,000. 


by  D.  R.  Dover.  I 

of  knitting- 


turner;  *nd  William  W.  All.mu*  A  Son. 
machine*;  adjoining  propertln  damaged  ; 
Augnit  7  — Stable  and  Ice-housn  of  Knickerbocker  Ice 


Willow  Street  w barf;  thirty  horen  and  four  mule*  burned  I 
$36,000;  Reading  freight  depot,  adjoining,  damaged. 

August  11.— Picker-room  of  woolen-mill  of  Robert  Wilde  A  Son,  Lev- 
erington Avenue,  near  llntnilton  Street,  Manayuuk;  lon,  $15,000. 

August  29.— Woolen-mill,  northwest  comer  Cumberland  and  Third 
Street*,  occupied  by  Gllmour  A  Morria,  Unlabel*;  Lee  A  Bower*,  woolens; 
Robert  Layoock,  woolens ;  Gamer  A  Co,  worsted;  Joseph  P.  Murphy, 
shawls,  etc. ;  loss,  $60,000. 

September  7.—  Slabln  of  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Street*  Panenger 
Railway  Company,  extending  on  Sanson  Street  from  Forty- first  to 
Forty-second ;  loss,  $50,000. 

of  T.  B.  Wright, 


September  19.— Saw-  and  planlng-mlll,  Norris  and  1 
occupied  by  Jean  W.  Taylor  A  Son*  and  Henry  Bradshaw,  I 
good*,  burned,  and  adjoining  property  Injured  ;  Ion, $30,000. 

September  19. — Fire  broke  out  In  the  lumber-yard  of  Jamn  Gill,  1168 
North  Third  Street,  which  spread  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  block 
of  bolldlng*  bounded  by  Third  Street,  Canal  Street,  Charlotte  Street, 
and  Girerd  Avenue,  occupied  by  GUI'*  lumber-yard.  Eagle  Iron-Work* 
of  Hon*  A  Kuntalue,  and  fmm  fifteen  to  twenty  dwelllng-buusn,  shops, 
and  other  building*;  lun,  Mtimated  at  $75,000. 

September  29. — Saw-  and  planlng-mlll,  Willow,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Street*,  property  of  tb*  assign eea  of  William  B.  Thomas,  and 
occupied  by  J.  J.  Crout  A  Sun,  sash,  blind,  and  door  manufacturer*,  and 
Henry  A.  Hunelcker,  pUniug-mlll,  burned  ;  lon,  $2O,(«J0. 

Oct»b*r 28 —Mansion  of  R.  N.  Benson.  Clintnut  Hill; 

November  17.-Slied*  of  the  American  Line  : 


November  17.— Handle-factory  of  I 
Tacony;  lon,$ao,ono. 

November  17.—  F.  G.  Luereson'*  dwelling  and  cigar-store,  2501 
mantown  Avenue;  Charles  Mallon,  an  inmate,  burned  to  dnth. 

November  19  — Stables  of  Christopher  Hare,  Washington  Avenue,  be- 
low Seventh  Street;  twenty -six  horses  snd  two  mnln  burned  to  death. 

l&M,  January  26. — Perseverance  wood-works  of  Mablun  Fulton,  Ninth 
Street,  above  Oxford ;  lon,  $75,000. 

February  16. — Flour  warehoun  and  depot  of  E.  Latbbury  A  Oo,  Yin* 
Street,  abuse  Broad ;  loaa,  $00  000.  The  sraetem  wall  fell  February  17th, 
crushing  in  adjacent  building*  on  Yin*  i 
citlnn  and  on*  fireman  1 
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February  S8. —  Power*  A  Waiftitmaji,  manufacturer*  of  cbemlr«li 
and  druew;  nineteen  ool  of  tweotr-eix  building*,  bounded  by  Knox, 
Brow u.  K sailer,  and  ParrUti  Street*,  were  destroyed  ;  loam,  J1,J0U,(XM). 

March  «.— Oll-rtoth  work*  of  George  W.  Blaybon  A  Co., 
(coating,  grinding,  and  printing  balldlng*);  11A0.<«U 

March  15. — Pplee  manufactory  of  A.  Culbum  It  Co, 
aboee  Arch  ;  loaa,  J7S.0H). 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
EDUCATION. 

The  Public  SohooU  of  Philadelphia.— The  same 
earnest  solicitude  for  public  education  which  made 
itself  manifest  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  to  an  unusual  degree  does  not  run 
through  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania ;  yet,  out- 
side of  the  Puritan  settlements,  there  was  no  other 
colony  which  paid  so  much  attention  as  Pennsylvania 
to  the  mental  training  of  iU  youth.  During  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  general  character  of  the 
colony,  as  regards  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  stood 
deservedly  high.  The  school-house,  with  its  inevi- 
table concomitant,  the  printing-press,  never  at  any 
time  ceased  to  exert  its  wholesome  influence  in 
training  up  a  population  which,  as  regards  sobriety, 
thrift,  and  all  the  substantial  qualities  that  flow  from 
instruction,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  other 
great  community. 

William  Penn,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  time,  never  wearied  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  colony  the  advantages  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  constitution  which  he  proposed  for  the 
infant  commonwealth  contains  the  direction  that 
virtue  and  wisdom  must  be  propagated  by  educating 
the  youth,  and  that  after-ages  would  have  the  benefit 
of  the  care  and  prudence  of  the  founders  in  this  re- 
spect. It  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  "great 
law  of  April  25,  1683,  that  "schools  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  the  young,"  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  new  government  did  not  delay  in  carrying 
it  into  practical  effect.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1 683, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council,  held  in  this 
city,  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  colony  came  up  for  discussion,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  there  existed  a  great  necessity  for  a 
schoolmaster.  Accordingly  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  Enoch  Flower,  who  promised  that,  in  con- 
ducting such  an  establishment  as  was  needed,  he 
would  charge  only  four  shillings  for  teaching  English 
each  quarter,  six  shilling*  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  eight  shillings  for  reading,  writing,  and  CHstiug 
accounts.  A  scholar  who  boarded  with  him  would 
receive  his  tuition,  as  well  as  lodging,  meals,  and 
washing,  for  ten  pounds  a  year.  These  charges  seem 
to  have  been  fixed  by  Flower  and  the  Council  with  the 
idea  of  making  education  as  cheap  and  as  popular  as 
possible.  This  was  the  first  regular  English  school  in 


Pennsylvania.  There  had  been  schools  during  the  as- 
cendency of  the  8wcdes  and  the  Dutch.  The  Swede* 
are  known  to  have  maintained  schools  at  Chester  and 
Tinicum  as  early  as  1642,  and  the  Dutch  records  show 
that  in  1657  Evert  Pieterson  came  over  from  Holland, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  "schoolmaster,  comforter  of  the 
sick,  and  setter  of  Psalms,"  taught  twenty-five  pupils. 
These  schools  were  of  the  most  primitive  character, 
but  they  served  the  purpose  of  the  simple-minded 
little  communities  of  herdsmen  and  farmers,  who 
thought  more  of  the  wagon  than  they  did  of  books. 

In  the  year  1689  Penn's  ideas  about  a  public 
school,  as  he  had  communicated  them  to  Thomas 
Lloyd,  were  put  into  practice  by  engaging  George 
Keith  at  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  use  of  a 
house,  and  the  profits  of  the  school  for  one  year,  to 
open-  a  grammar  school.  Keith  accepted  the  offer, 
and  the  institution  which  he  founded  was  known  for 
many  years  afterward  as  a  well-managed  school. 
Here  the  children  of  the  poor  were  instructed  free  of 
charge,  the  school -house  being  located  on  Fourth 
Street,  below  Chestnut,  and  being  conducted  under  a 
charter  which  had  been  procured  by  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  David  Lloyd,  John  Jones,  Samuel  Curi>enter, 
Anthony  Morris,  James  Fox,  William  Southby,  and 
others.  Keith  was  the  Scotch  Quaker  who  after- 
ward embroiled  the  province  in  controversy  by  his 
refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Friends 
in  all  their  original  orthodoxy,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  assisted  by  Thomas  Makin,  a  Latin 
scholar,  who  is  known  to  antiquarians  by  a  poem  in 
that  language,  descriptive  of  Pennsylvania  in  1729. 
After  the  new  school  had  been  in  existence  for  about 
a  year,  Makin  became  its  principal,  and  remained 
such  for  many  years  afterward.  The  Friends  held 
this  school  in  high  estimation,  and  the  character  of 
some  of  the  men  who  officiated  in  it  as  instructors — 
Robert  Proud,  D.  J.  Dove,  William  Wanney,  Charles 
Thomson,  and  Jeremiah  Todd— shows  that  it  was 
managed  with  no  mean  order  of  ability.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  thHt  this  institution  was  not  at  first  re- 
garded with  entire  favor  by  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony,  and  that  Deputy  Governor  Thomas 
Lloyd,  wishing  his  daughters  to  "  finish  their  educa- 
tion," sent  them  to  Lewiston,  Delaware. 

During  the  sixty  years  following  the  establishment 
of  Keith's  school  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  start 
schools  that  would  be  free  to  all  and  not  marked  by 
the  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  children.  This 
democratic  principle  was  not  clearly  formulated  and 
advanced  until  it  was  taken  up  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin in  1749,  when  he  distributed  gratis  a  pamphlet 


which  he  had  writt 


th 


?stion,  and  which 


soon  became  productive  of  important  results  in  the 
establishment  of  the  future  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Prior  to  that  time  most  of  the  schools  in  the 
province  were  conducted  either  under  strictly  private 
auspices  or  under  the  patronage  of  religious  denom- 
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i nations.  Thus  &  very  distinguished  seminary  of 
learning  in  its  time,  humble  though  it  was,  was  the 
"  Log  College,"  which  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  an 
Irish  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  had  es- 
tablished about  the  year  1726  in  Bucks  County,  near 
the  forks  of  the  Neahaminy  Creek,  and  in  which  such 
eminent  Presbyterians  of  the  colony  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  Beatty,  Robinson,  Rowland,  Campbell, 
Lawrence,  and  Blair  obtained  their  education.  Mr. 
Tennent's  school  was  much  encouraged  by  Thomas 
Lyon,  who  not  only  granted  it  land,  but  on  some  oc- 
casions would  send  its  founder  provisions  in  his  lonely 
retreat.  A  little  later  on  some  notable  Philadelphians, 
such  as  George  Read,  Charles  Thomson,  and  Thomas 
McKean,  received  their  first  instruction  from  Rev. 
Francis  Allison,  who,  in  1741,  opened  a  school  at 
New  London,  in  Chester  County,  where  he  taught  the 
languages,  and  who  subsequently  removed  to  Thun- 
der Hill,  in  Maryland.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Swedes  had  schools  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  attempted  to  resist  the  educa- 
tional usages  of  the  English,  and  to  keep  up  the  study 
of  the  Swedish  language.  The  Lutherans  also  paid 
much  attention  to  the  education  of  their  youth,  and 
established  German  schools  before  the  year  1750. 

The  agitation  of  the  subject  of  starting  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  and  charity  schools  in  174B-6Q 
(see  University  of  Pennsylvania)  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  community,  not  alone  as  regards  the 
founding  of  this  particular  institution,  but  in  the 
general  interest  which  was  stimulated  in  educational 
matters.  The  number  of  private  schools  began  to  in- 
crease, and  in  1751  a  night  school  was  opened  by 
William  Milne,  who  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  navigation,  mensuration,  and  geom- 
etry. In  1756,  the  Uaptist  Association,  which  was 
composed  of  ministers  of  that  denomination,  took 
measures  toward  raising  money  for  a  Latin  grammar 
school,  which  soon  afterward  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Isaac  Eaton,  and  which  was  supported  by 
the  churches.  Three  years  later  there  was  a  meeting 
held  at  Germantowu,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
a  commodious  building  for  an  "English  and  High 
Dutch  or  German  school."  In  1761  it  was  opened 
under  the  name  of  the  Germantown  Union  School- 
House,  with  sixty-one  English  and  seventy  German 
pupils,  who  studied  such  branches  as  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics.  It  was  erected  on  Bensell's  Lane, 
which  afterward  came  to  be  known  as  School-House 
Lane.  Under  the  title  of  the  Germantown  Academy 
it  had  a  long  and  honorable  career.  About  the  same 
time  there  also  existed  a  Moravian  school,  and  in 
1763  Episcopalian  scholars  were  instructed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  authorities  of  Christ  Church.  The 
progress  of  the  population  in  the  gentler  and  refined 
arts  of  life  is  attested  by  the  existence  of  a  "  ladies' 
boarding-school"  in  1767.  That  stenography  was. 
practiced  to  some  degree  is  evident  from  an  an- 
nouncement of  "  a  report  in  short  hand  of  the  dis- 


course of  a  female  Friend  and  a  prayer,"  by  William 
Darracb,  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Revolutionary  war  left  the  people  but  little 
opportunity  or  inclination  to  consider  educational 
interests.  Some  of  the  pedagogues  went  into  the 
American  army,  and  many  of  the  schools  were  closed 
up,  particularly  during  the  British  occupation  of  the 
city.  The  Germantown  Academy,  for  instance,  re- 
mained unopened  during  the  greater  part  of  the  six 
years  after  1778.  When  peace  was  declared  there  was 
a  revival  of  interest  in  school  affairs.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Legislature  was  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  the  Germantown  Academy,  and  teachers  soon  began 
to  be  numerous.  At  this  time  there  were  at  least  one 
hundred  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  were  women, 
that  gained  their  living  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
city,  and  fifteen  years  later  the  number  had  doubled. 
The  books  that  were  commonly  used  during  this 
period  were  Bennet's  Primer,  Dilworth's  Speller, 
Rose's  Assistant  (arithmetic),  Fuller's  Catechism, 
and  JSsop's  Fables.  It  was  not  difficult,  however, 
for  persons  of  moderate  means  to  obtain  an  education 
for  their  children  in  the  classics  and  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  The  Friends'  Academy,  as 
well  as  the  Academy  which  was  united  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  gave  the  city  a  large  reputa- 
tion among  the  colonies  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
and  supplied  an  excellent  order  of  instruction.  Just 
before  the  Revolution  there  had  been  an  attempt 
made  to  found  an  institution  designed  more  particu- 
larly for  Germans  who  wished  to  obtain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  higher  sciences,  English  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  and  all  Useful 
Knowledge  among  the  Germans  in  America,  which 
was  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  who  had  each 
contributed  ten  pounds.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Muhlen- 
berg was  the  chief  director  of  the  enterprise,  but, 
like  many  other  undertakings  of  a  similar  character, 
it  was  abandoned  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
When  a  school  languished,  or  was  in  need  of  funds, 
it  was  not  then  uncommon  to  raise  money  by  a  lottery. 
Thus,  in  1769,  the  projectors  of  the  Germantown  Acad- 
emy never  thought  of  entertaining  scruples  about 
starting  a  lottery  by  which  they  could  secure  twelve 
hundred  pounds. 

Nor  was  the  education  of  the  very  humblest  clashes 
of  the  city's  population  entirely  neglected  during  the 
last  century.  The  Society  of  Friends,  whose  philan- 
thropy was  always  practiced  so  quietly,  and  yet  bo 
effectively,  opened,  in  1770,  a  free  school  for  the 
blacks,  and  a  bequest  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  who  had  come  over  to  the 
colony  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  who,  in  bis  will,  had  made  provisions  for  mis- 
sionary work,  was  diverted  in  1774  to  the  purpose  of 
educating  colored  youths.  Before  the  year  1790  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  had  started  a  similar 
school.   It  was  about  this  time  that  Sunday-schools 
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began  to  be  popular.  They  were  not  exactly  what  we 
of  the  present  day  understand  by  that  term.  Their 
essential  object  was  not,  as  it  now  is,  religious  in-  I 
•traction.  The  members  of  the  society  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  opened  them  on  Sunday,  because 
on  that  day  many  young  persons  had  better  oppor- 
tunities than  at  any  other  time  to  learn  how  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher.  Three  of  these  schools  were  kept 
in  operation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  had  an 
average  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils. 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  institutions  of  these 
days  was  Poor's  Academy  for  Young  Ladies,  which 
was  started  on  Cherry  Street,  about  1787,  by  John  [ 
Poor.  It  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  for  some  < 
time,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ma-  I 
gaw,  its  reputation  stood  deservedly  high.  Its  curri- 
culum included  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram-  | 
mar,  geography,  with  the  use  of  the  maps  and  globes, 
and  vocal  music.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  a  year  attended  the  academy,  and  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  a  graduate  from  it  was  considered  as  an 
evidence  that  she  possessed  much  more  than  the  or- 
dinary accomplishments.  The  annual  commence- 
ment days  in  the  churches,  and  the  street  parades, 
were  occasions  of  much  interest  in  the  town.  The 
vocal  studies  of  the  fair  pupils  were  in  particular 
noteworthy.  Pianos  were  then  beginning  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  were  superseding  the  spinet,  the  harp- 
sichord, and  the  guitar.  The  study  of  the  modern 
languages  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  a  matter 
of  individual  engagement  with  private  tutors.  Just  | 
after  the  Revolution  teachers  of  French,  8panish, 
and  Italian,  who  were  not  then  in  the  habit  of  dub- 
bing themselves  "  professors,"  were  frequently  to  be 
met  with,  and  owing  to  the  intimate  relation  which 
existed  between  this  country  and  France  particular 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  tongue. 

The  schools  were  generally  conducted  with  sim- 
plicity and  severity.  The  closest  application  was  re- 
quired of  the  pupils.  Very  little  that  was  only  orna- 
mental was  permitted  in  their  management.  Until  I 
1796  such  titles  as  "seminaries,"  "institutes,"  and 
■  lyceums"  were  hardly  known.  The  rod  and  the 
strap  were  applied  regularly  to  offenders  and  delin- 
quents of  both  sexes,  and  often  in  the  presence  of 
both.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  ladies 
at  the  academy  and  one  or  two  other  schools  of  that 
kind,  the  boys  and  girls  were  mostly  taught  together  , 
in  the  same  classes.  The  schoolmasters  administered 
the  punishment  of  flogging  with  the  greatest  apparent 
delight  in  the  exercise.  This  was  accounted  for  by  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  Englishmen 
or  Irishmen,  who  had  contracted  these  rigorous  notions  ' 
of  discipline  in  their  home-training.  "Theyconceived, 
and  conceived  truly,"  says  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals," 
"  that  their  business  was  to  make  their  scholars  good 
writers,  good  readers,  good  arithmeticians,  and  intelli- 


gent grammarians ;"  and  then  they  justly  inferred  that 
they  were  qualified  by  their  own  separate  exertions 
to  improve  themselves  at  home,  if  they  would, "  in  all 
manner  of  intellectual  attainments,  such  as  history, 
philosophy,  belles-lettres,"  etc.  If  these  pedagogues, 
who  were  generally  quiet,  unaspiring  men,  managed 
(by  teaching  their  scholars  at  ten  shillings  a  quarter) 
to  acquire  a  home  in  the  course  of  their  lifetime  tbey 
were  content.  They  were  slow  to  welcome  innova- 
tions, but  applied  themselves  to  their  duties  with  a 
zeal  which  was  as  unostentatious  as  it  was  intense  in 
its  single-minded  devotion.  Nor  were  the  school- 
houses  in  which  they  held  forth  elaborate  edifices. 
Little  of  that  busy  ingenuity  with  which  the  educators 
of  to-day  endeavor  to  make  school  life  comfortable 
and  attractive  was  then  bestowed  on  the  class-room. 
In  1770  there  was  a  private  academy  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  city,  near  the  river  front,  and  not  far  above 
what  is  now  Vine  Street.  It  was  a  long  stone  build- 
ing, three  stories  high  on  Water  Street  and  two  stories 
on  Front  8treet,  and  was  thought  to  be  very  attractive 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  situation. 

A  fair  picture  of  the  school  life  of  the  time  is  given 
by  Watson  in  his  description  of  the  old  "  Friends' 
Academy,"  on  Fourth  8treet,  below  Chestnut.  "The 
principal  was  of  middle  size,  round,  and  strongly  built, 
habited  as  a  clergyman,  in  parson's  gray  suit,  cocked 
hat,  and  full-bottomed  powdered  wig."  There  were 
four  different  masters.  "  The  west  room  down-stairs 
was  occupied  by  Robert  Proud,  Latin  master;  the 
one  above  him  by  William  Waring,  teacher  of  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics ;  the  east  room,  up-stairs, 
by  Jeremiah  Paul ;  and  the  one  below,  last,  but  not 
least  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  severe  as  he 
was.  The  State-House  clock  being  at  the  time  visi- 
ble from  the  school  pavement,  gave  to  the  eye  full 
notice  when  to  break  off  marble  and  plug-top  hastily, 
collect  the  'stakes'  and  bundle  in  pell-mell  to  the 
school-room,  where,  until  the  arrival  of  the  'master 
of  scholars,'  John,  they  were  busily  employed  every 
one  in  finding  his  place  under  the  control  of  a 
short  Irishman  usher,  named  Jimmy  McCue."  Forty 
years  ago  this  writer  looked  back  upon  those  as  hal- 
cyon times,  and  his  own  as  somewhat  degenerate. 
Education  seemed  to  him  then  to  be  more  perplexing, 
wearisome,  and  annoying  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
his  early  recollection,  and  the  teachers,  too,  much 
affected  in  their  imitations  of  colleges,  and  in  their 
desire  to  teach  the  ornamental  branches  of  learning. 
And  now  in  turn  we  have  the  same  complaints  of  our 
schools,  in  1884,  with  many  an  endearing  allusion  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  schools  of  forty  years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  the  idea  of  educating  children  generally  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  or  the  taxpayers  began  to 
find  a  lodgment  in  the  public  mind.  In  January, 
1792,  the  society  which  had  carried  on  the  three 
Sunday-schools  had  asked  the  Legislature  to  make 
effective  that  part  of  the  Constitution  of  1790  which 
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enjoined  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  schools 
throughout  the  State  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor 
might  be  taught  gratis.  Plans  for  setting  up  a  school  | 
in  each  county  that  had  three  representatives  were  j 
formulated  by  a  legislative  committee,  but  nothing 
came  of  them  for  three  years,  when  Governor  Mifflin 
impressed  the  Houses  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Finally,  in  1796,  the  Assembly  took  up  a  bill 
which  had  for  its  object  the  gratuitous  tuition  of  the  | 
poor,  one-fifth  of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the 
8tate,  and  four-fifths  by  county  taxes.  It  was  met 
with  remonstrances  from  many  quarters,  principally 
from  the  Friends  and  the  Lutherans,  who  argued 
that  they  supported  their  own  schools,  that  they 
never  received  any  assistance  from  the  State,  and 
that  a  general  school  tax  would  not  be  consistent 
with  equal  justice.  The  bill  managed  to  pass  the 
House,  but  its  progress  was  stopped  in  the  more  con- 
servative Senate.  Governor  Mifflin  repeatedly  called 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  need  of  such  a 
law,  and  at  nearly  every  session  up  to  the  year  1802 
the  feasibility  of  public  schools  was  discussed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  that  year,  however, 
was  planted  the  first  germ  of  our  public-school  system 
in  an  act  which  applied  only  to  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  terms  of  which  the  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
education  were  provided  for  and  distributed  among 
the  private  schools,  and  the  cost  of  their  tuition  was 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  This  was  not  done  I 
without  much  opposition  from  the  conservative  ele- 
ment of  the  city,  which  could  not  relish  an  innova- 
tion, and  especially  one  which,  as  they  considered  it, 
made  a  deep  and  unjust  inroad  upon  their  pockets 
for  the  sake  of  people  in  whom  they  felt  no  interest. 

Far  from  being  animated  by  this  spirit  was  a  little 
gathering  of  young  men,  who  in  the  winter  of  1799  [ 
were  in  the  habit  of  talking  over  the  need  of  popular  [ 
education,  and  who,  although  they  were  only  appren- 
tices, clerks,  and  newly-started  business  men,  were 
enterprising  enough  to  form  an  association,  called 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Free  Instruction 
of  Indigent  Boys."  They  opened  a  night-school,  did 
much  good,  and  soon  became  of  sufficient  importance 
to  ask  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  Just  at  this  time 
a  wealthy  German  citizen,  Christopher  Ludwick,  who 
had  meditated  the  establishment  of  a  charity  school, 
died,  leaving  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  associa- 
tion which  should  be  first  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  gratis  poor  children  in  Philadelphia, 
without  any  regard  to  the  nativity  or  religion  of  their 
parents  or  their  friends.  The  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  were  also  anxious  to  obtain  this 
handsome  fund,  and  they  and  the  young  men  of  the 
new  society  struggled  earnestly  for  priority  in  se-  I 
curing  a  charter.  Governor  McKean,  in  order  that 
no  favors  might  be  whown,  delivered  to  the  agents  of 
the  rivals  at  the  same  moment  their  articles  of  incor- 
poration.   Before  these  documents  became  legal  it 


was  necessary  to  have  them  recorded  in  the  roll* 
office  at  Lancaster.  The  bearers  of  the  papers  sat 
out  from  this  city  in  a  hot  race  to  reach  that  town 
first.  The  messenger  for  the  University,  who  was  on 
horseback,  and  Temple  Bennett  Eves,  for  the  society, 
who  was  drawn  in  a  sulky,  drove  their  animals  furi- 
ously ;  but  Eves  Boon  distanced  his  competitor,  and 
arrived  in  Lancaster,  sixty-six  miles  distant,  in  seven 
hours.  He  succeeded  in  completing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  society  before  the  University  trustees  could 
do  so  for  themselves,  and  thus  ultimately  established 
its  claim  to  Ludwick's  legacy,  a  fund  which  proved 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  poor  children  of  the  city. 
The  Ludwick  School,  conducted  by  this  society,  was 
first  opened  in  a  room  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Third  and  Arch  Streets,  and  afterward  in 
a  building  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street,  above 
Sixth.  The  names  of  Paul  Beck  and  John  Keble  are 
also  honorably  identified  with  the  schools  which 
were  founded  by  this  society,  through  their  philan- 
thropy. 

The  colored  people  of  the  city  did  not  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  charity  of  white  citizens  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children.  In  the  year  1804  was  formed  a 
Society  of  Free  People  of  Color  for  promoting  the 
instruction  and  school  education  of  children  of  Afri- 
can descent.  Among  the  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise were  Richard  Allen,  William  Brown,  and  Joseph 
Albert.  No  religious  distinctions  were  permitted,  and 
it  whs  agreed  that  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society 
should  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  schools, 
inquiring  into  the  accounts  and  funds,  andsuggesting 
regulations  of  government.  In  the  same  year  a  school 
was  opened  by  the  society  in  Carter's  Alley,  under  the 
charge  of  John  Trumbull  as  teacher.  The  congre- 
gation of  St.  Thomas'  African  Church  also  adopted 
measures  at  the  same  time  for  establishing  a  school 
which  should  be  more  directly  under  the  influence  of 
their  religious  teachings.  At  this  period  there  were 
three  or  four  other  schools  for  the  free  instruction  of 
colored  boys  and  girls,  and  there  were  as  many  more 
in  which  tuition  was  furnished  at  fifteen  shillings  a 
quarter. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  probably  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last,  there  was  a  school  near 
Darby,  taught  by  Alexander  WilBon,  afterward  cele- 
brated as  an  ornithologist.  He  was  a  Scotchman, 
who  came  over  to  this  country  about  the  year  1794, 
and  while  living  near  Darby  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  famous  botanist,  William  Bart  ram.  The 
building  in  which  he  kept  school  was  situated  on 
the  Darby  road,  a  short  distance  west  of  its  intersec- 
tion with  Gray's  Ferry  road.  Wilson,  who  was  of 
a  roviug  disposition  and  who  had  not  yet  written 
the  book  which  gave  him  renown,  abandoned  the 
school  in  1804,  about  which  time  he  contributed  to 
the  Literary  Magazine  a  long  poem  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  lines,  recounting  the  experience  of  "  The 
Solitary  Tutor."    Its  opening  verse  was  — 
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**  Whoa'cr  mam  the  Schuylkill**  winding  tid«. 

Beyond  Grftj  *i  Farry  half  a  mil*,  haa  two 
Down  in  ft  bridge  built  hollow  mnet  have  *py*d 

A  t«t  Mod*  acnool-bouee  on  a  rio|dng  green. 
There,  tufted  ce4ar»  ecattered  rovnd  are  mo, 

And  (tripling  poplar*  planted  In  a  row ; 
Son*  uld  gray  white-oak*  orerbang  the  ecene, 

Pleaaed  to  look  down  upon  the  youth  below, 


•  ••••• 

Here  tnaay  •  tour  the  lonely  tutor  lake*, — 

Long  known  to  eolltode,  111*  partner  dear. 
Tor  nulling  wood*  bU  empty  ecbool  foraakea 

At  morn,  Mill  noo 


AI.KXANPKR  WILSON'S  S<HOOL-HOl!>E. 

The  reputation  of  the  city  for  its  private  institutions 
of  education  stood  high  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The  Clermont 
Seminary,  on  the  road  leading  from  Frankford  to  Ger- 
mantowD,  was  established,  in  1806,  by  John  Thomas 
Carre  and  Charles  Carre ;  pupils  were  charged  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year  each.  John  Sanderson  was  for 
some  time  prominent  as  its  principal.  The  Mount 
Airy  Seminary,  on  the  Germantown  road,  about  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  was  opened  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Brosius,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Roman  Catholic  divines.  An  academy  was 
in  existence  near  Frankford,  under  the  management 
of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Doake,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  There  were  not  a  few  other  institutions  of  a 
like  character  in  and  about  the  city.  Nor  wan  mili- 
tary training  altogether  neglected.  Some  time  after 
the  war  of  1812  a  classical  and  military  lyceum  was 
established  near  Germantown,  under  the  management 
of  B.  Constant  and  Col.  A.  L.  Koumfort.  It  was 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  United  States  government 
school  at  West  Point,  and  was  designed  to  prepare 
pupils  for  admission  to  that  institution.  The  students, 
who  were  known  as  cadets,  were  charged  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  were  clad  in  gray  uni- 
forms, with  a  black  leather  cap  seven  inches  high, 
and  a  pompon  nearly  as  long.  During  the  first  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  of  the  present  century  private 
schools  of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  carried  on  by 
Joseph  Longhead,  Mrs.  Rivardi,  John  Jones,  Francis 


Varion,  D.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Tuckett,  Ignace  Fraiser, 
Daniel  Magenis,  James  Hanier,  David  Simon,  T. 
Loom  is,  Benjamin  Tucker,  J.  Hobson,  William  P. 
Smith,  Gray  and  Wylie,  I.  Stenson,  Rev.  William 
Mann  and  William  J.  Bed  lock,  and  Ballantyne  and 
Corson.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  parents  who  could 
afford  to  keep  their  children  out  of  what  it  was  then 
common  to  stigmatize  as  "  pauper  schools"  had  many 
educational  facilities  presented  to  them  at  a  cost 
which  was,  in  the  main,  comparatively  moderate.  The 
free  schools  supported  by  private  charity  were  also 
numerous,  but  few  of  them  were  efficiently  or  consci- 
entiously managed,  and  the  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor,  which  was  raised  by  accepting  their  privi- 
leges, served  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  popular 
as  they  should  have  t>een. 

The  principles  of  the  kindergarten,  which  we  are 
commonly  disposed  to  accept  as  a  modern  plan  of 
education,  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  tutors  of 
our  grandfathers.  William  Maclure,  of  this  city,  had 
witnessed  in  Europe  the  practical  workings  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Pestallozian  system.  So  much  im- 
pressed was  he  with  its  wisdom  that  he  engaged  a 
German,  Joseph  Neef,  who  was  an  associate  of  Pea- 
tallozi,  to  introduce  it  into  Pennsylvania.  About 
the  year  1807  Neef  made  his  appearance  in  Philadel- 
phia. Not  long  afterward  he  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Sketch  of  a  Plan  and  a  Method  of  Education 
founded  on  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Faculties  and 
Natural  Reason :  suitable  for  the  offspring  of  a  Free 
People,  and  for  all  Rational  Beings."  This  work 
attracted  some  attention,  and  was  commented  upon 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  Col.  William  Duane,  who 
assisted  Neef  in  opening  a  school  on  the  Smith  prop- 
erty, near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill.  Here  the  rod  was 
unknown  and  the  formality  of  the  pedagogue  dis- 
carded. The  teacher  was  to  be  guide,  play-fellow, 
and  messmate.  Neef  himself  was  described  as  a 
perfect  child  of  nature.  He  never  touched  money 
and  never  wanted  money.  His  wife  attended  to  all 
his  pecuniary  dealings  while  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
school.  No  book  was  allowed  to  his  boys,  but  slates, 
blackboards,  and  other  contrivances  for  assisting 
mental  operations  were  not  tabooed.  The  course  of 
study  occupied  six  years.  Much  of  it  was  conducted 
in  the  open  air.  The  children  were  first  taught  to 
draw  before  they  were  able  to  spell,  read,  or  write, 
and  mental  arithmetic  was  taught  with  a  proficiency 
which  surprised  spectators  in  the  cleverness  of  its 
results.  It  is  related  that  Zerah  Colburn,  "the 
lightning  calculator,"  who  was  then  exhibited  about 
the  country  as  a  prodigy,  was  more  than  matched  by 
some  of  Neet'B  boys  on  one  occasion,  and  that  the 
arithmetical  genius,  in  his  exasperation,  came  to  fisti- 
cuffs with  one  of  the  class.  This  German  school- 
master was  also  in  the  habit  of  roaming  around  the 
country  with  his  pupils,  examining  plants,  flowers, 
and  minerals,  and  delivering  to  them  lectures  on  the 
curiosities  they  would  discover.   After  some  years 
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Mr.  Neef  abandoned  his  school  and  took  up  tm  abode 
in  one  of  the  Western  States. 

Another  attempt  to  embody  in  practice  some  of 
tbe  ideas  which  Von  Fellenburg,  a  follower  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  had  derived  from  his  philosophy,  was  made  in 
the  year  1822.  Coming  to  this  city  as  an  exile,  he 
found  some  sympathizing  admirers  who  assisted  him 
to  found  a  school,  in  which  the  leading  principle  was 
the  union  of  labor  with  education.  It  was  known  as 
the  Fellenburg  School,  and  when  it  was  located  in  a 
building  on  Bank  8treet  had  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pupils.  They  were  noted  for  skill  in  the 
plaiting  of  straw  for  hats  and  bonnets,  and  at  one  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  medal  was 
granted  the  Bchool  for  its  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment of  industry. 

The  discussion  which  was  carried  on  in  Philadel- 
phia during  1817-18  over  the  attempts  to  introduce 
the  system  of  teaching  that  had  been  formulated  by 
Joseph  Lancaster  had  an  important  effect,  not  so 
much  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  methods  was  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  additional  interest  which  was  excited 
in  the  welfare  of  children,  and  in  the  movement 
to  open  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
Lancasterian  system 1  was  regarded  with  much  favor. 
Its  popularity  enabled  the  advocates  of  public  schools 
to  appease  much  of  the  opposition  against  them  by  a 
promise  on  their  part  that  it  would  be  adopted  in  the 
schools  which  the  law  might  authorize.  On  the  16th 
of  March,  1818,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  the  act 
which  erected  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  which,  unlike  the  more  famous  common- 
school  law  of  eighteen  years  later,  applied  only  to 
this  county. 

The  directors  of  the  first  four  sections  who  were 
elected  by  Councils  and  by  the  district  commis- 
sioners were  as  follows: 

Firtt  Section. — Robert  Wharton,  Joseph  Reed,  Rob- 
erts Vaux,  Thomas  Stewardson,  William  Fry,  Jonah 
Thompson.  John  Sergeant,  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Joseph 
M.  Paul,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Thomas  F.  Learning,  Rev. 
Philip  H.  Mayer,  Jonathan  Fell,  Daniel  H.  Miller, 
William  Ashbridge,  Richard  C.  Wood,  William  J. 
Duane,  Robert  M.  Lewis,  Joseph  Cloud,  Thomas  Lati- 
mer, Reuben  Haines.  William  Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Neil, 
John  Claxton,  and  William  J.  Duane. 

Second  Section—  George  Boyd,  Peter  Keyser,  John 
C.  Brown,  John  Kessler,  William  Binder,  Jacob  G. 
Tryon.  Jesse  Cleaver,  George  F.  Goodman,  George 
Knorr,  John  Harrisou,  Jacob  Johnson,  and  James 
8.  Stuber. 

Third  Serf  ion.— Benjamin  Martin,  Robert  McMullin, 
Jr.,  Ebenezer  Ferguson,  John  Turner,  George  Mc- 
Leod,  George  C.  Snyder,  James  Ronaldson,  Daniel 
Guisy,  Thomas  Dixey,  James  McCann,  Joshua  Ray- 
bold,  and  John  Lesher. 

Fourth  Section.— David  Woelppcr,  William  Warner, 
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George  Esher,  George  Laudenslager,  Martin  Ludie, 
and  Joseph  B.  Norbury. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  men  were  citizens  of 
excellent  standing,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  average  character  of  our  school  boards  has  since 
always  stood  as  high  as  it  did  when  it  was  a  some- 
what novel  distinction  for  a  citizen  to  serve  the  com- 
munity in  that  capacity.  The  Board  of  Control  wan 
elected  by  the  directors,  and  when  it  was  organized, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1818,  it  was  made  up  of  Roberts 
Vaux  (president),  Thomas  Stewardson,  Joseph  Reed, 
William  Fry,  George  Boyd,  Peter  Keyser,  Ebenezer 
Ferguson,  James  Ronaldson,  and  David  Woelpper. 
One  of  their  first  acts  which  was  much  commended 
at  the  time  was  to  secure  the  services  of  Joseph  Lan- 
caster as  superintendent  of  the  schools.  Tbe  branches 
of  study  were  simply  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  instruction  in  sewing  to  girls.  In  the  model 
school  on  Chester  Street,  which  was  under  charge  of 
Lancaster  himself,  and  the  design  of  which  was  to 
train  up  young  teachers  for  service  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  the  course  of  training  was  more  extensive. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  new  schools  they  were 
attended  by  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pupils  of  both  sexes,  who  were  apportioned  as 
follows: 

Section.  School*.  Teacher*. 

(the  city  proper)  Sot  yet  prorlded  for. 

 Ad*'Phl \  ita  Allien. 

8  |  Jane  Proud  (It. 
_,.,.,„     (  Peler  HrOann. 
 aioy»msit«ng...  <  Morrlt  Wil»nn. 

a.  i  Samuel  r*  Watann. 

8,,a,h,r"k       tEllul..th  Willard. 
Fourth  -Spring  Garden.    Sjuaee  Taylor. 

The  school  buildings  used  were  in  some  instances 
those  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  charity 
schools,  such  as  the  Adelphi,  on  Pegg  Street,  between 
Front  and  Second,  and  the  Paul  Beck  school  in 
Moyamensing.  The  total  expense  of  operating  these 
schools  in  1818  was  $23,049,  of  which  $15,000  had 
been  expended  on  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ingofthe  Model  school;  $3808  for  furniture;  and  $5082 
for  the  salaries  of  the  ten  teachers,  for  rent,  and  for 
incidentals.  The  friends  of  public  education  pointed 
with  much  pride  to  the  fact  that  while,  under  the 
system  which  had  just  been  supplanted,  the  average 
cost  for  each  child  was  $11,  it  bad  now  fallen  to 
$3.57.  Nor  was  this  wide  discrepancy  altogether  a 
subject  of  wonder.  It  appeared  that  inefficiency,  fraud, 
and  corruption  had  characterized  the  county  com- 
missioners' distribution  of  the  public  bounty  among 
the  charity  schools.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  where 
they  had  represented  that  three  hundred  children  had 
been  paid  for,  only  thirty  of  them  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

President  Roberts  Vaux,  in  drawing  up  the  first 
report  of  the  controllers,  said,  "They  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  at  a  period  and 
under  circumstances  by  no  means  propitious  to  the 
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experiment  contemplated  to  be  made  in  the  new  sy9- 
tem  of  free  education.  For  nearly  ten  years  previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  under  which  they  are 
organized,  several  well- intended  but  inadequate  and 
unsuccessful  legislative  provisions  had  been  applied 
to  this  district  for  the  free  instruction  of  indigent 
children.  It  was  natural,  that  in  so  far  as  the  public 
mind  had  become  familiar  with  the  inefficiency  and 
experience*  of  the  plans  formerly  adopted,  that  doubts 
of  the  success  and  want  of  confidence  in  any  untried 
scheme  should  be  mauifest,  whilst  unworthy  jealousies 
and  illiberal  prejudices  did  not  fail  to  cast  their  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  against  the  efforts  to  produce  re- 
form. With  these  combined  objections  and  difficul- 
ties to  encounter,  the  controllers  began  their  labors 
without  the  animating  expectation  that  in  so  short  » 
space  of  time  they  would  have  been  enabled  to  over- 
come them.  .  .  .  From  the  year  1810  to  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  year  1818,  the  county  commissioners 
issued  orders  upon  the  county  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  teachers,  to  whom  the  children  of  indi- 
gent persons  were  intrusted  for  education,  of  sums 
amounting  to  $114,114.97.  In  the  years  1815-17  the 
number  of  children  returned  by  the  assessors  averaged 
two  thousand  six  hundred  annually." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  prejudices 
against  the  new  Bchools  could  be  made  to  disappear. 
Even  the  poor  and  ignorant  people,  whose  children 
they  were  intended  to  benefit,  could  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
were  thus  offered  to  their  offspring.  The  pupils  were 
not  all  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  schools  regularly, 
and  there  was  little  of  that  effective  yet  mild  disci- 
pline which  prevail  in  the  system  of  to-day.  An  idea 
of  how  the  schools  at  this  time  were  managed  and 
what  studies  were  pursued  may  be  obtained  from  a 
description  by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Martindale  of  the  school 
at  Byberry.   "  In  the  lower  room,"  he  says,— 

'*•  .ingle  row  of  desk*  ni  formally  placed  around  n.xt  to  tb.  wall*, 
•o  that  all  the  pt.pl).  tat  f.dD,  the  .ton*  and  mortar,  and  mo.il,  had 
their  back,  to  tbe  taacher.  Th.  bene he,  con*i*ted  of  a  number  of 
MooU,  without  back*,  fa»t»ned  to  a  plank  t.u  or  Iw.It.  feet  long,  and  no 
arranged  a»  to  rait  lb.  dealu.  On  thee,  lb.  pupil,  ml  from  morning  till 
night,  leaning  ov.r  tbclr  dnk.  In  front,  without  any  anpport  wh.terrr 
lor  tbalr  back*.  Th.  drak.  had  IM.  which  conld  be  lifted  up  when  it 
waa  dealred  to  .umin.  th.  conteut.  within;  and  th.  boy.  and  girl, 
might  often  be  md  with  the  lid.  retting  on  their  head.,  much  to  their  , 
detriment  In  the  way  of  .tody.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  itood  the 
old  wood**to>..  In  which  many  a  oord  of  hickory  and  oak  had  been  con- 
sumed. It  wa*  then  the  duly  of  th.  larger  boyi  to  split  up  enough  wood 
to  keep  the  room  warm,  and  when  an  armload  wm  wanted  one  of  them 
waa  detached  for  that  duty  and  eoon  returned  with  the  required  amount. 
At  noontime  th.  boy.  and  girl,  took  tarn,  in  .weeping  out  tbe  echool- 
room,  bat  neither  tbi<  nor  the  .putting  of  wood  wa.  then  considered  a 
hardahlp,  although  it  might  occasion  a  lilt),  grumbling  If  enforced  at 
the  pre»«nt  day.  Then,  loo,  we  bad  th.  good  old  quill  pen.,  which  were 
regularly  m.oded  by  tbe  teacher  aft.r  each  leeeon  la  wriUng,  which 
wm  generally  gteen  morning  and  afternoon.  The  coplee,  too,  had  to  t.„ 
roled  by  him.  a  tart  never  Impoaed  upon  tbe  teacher  now.  The  book, 
then  In  dm  w.re  Pike',  and  Ko*e'.  Arithmetic*,  th.  New  Te.Um.nt, 
tbe  Introduction,  Kugludi  Reader,  Sequel,  Oowper'.  '  Teak,'  th.  Kspoal- 
tor,  Oomly'.  Speller,  and  OJney'i  Oeography.  But  little  explanation  wa* 
than  gi».n  by  th.  teacher,  and  th.  only  wond.r  now  1.  that  th.  pupil. 
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How  necessary  it  was  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  school  funds  at  this  time — a  conse- 
quence, nodoubt.oftheexposuresof  the  frauds  that  had 
been  practiced  by  the  county  commissioners— is  shown 
in  the  rejection  of  certain  bills  that  were  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Control.  The  county  auditors  re- 
ported that  "they  had  examined  the  objections  of  the 
controllers  to  Benjamin  Morton's  account,  as  rendered 
Feb.  4, 1821,  in  which  he  charges  $100.49  for  a  "  raising 
dinner,"  which  exceeded  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
controllers  $50.49;  and  Sylvester  Roberts'  account  for 
printing  1000  copies  of  an  address  delivered  at  Eben- 
ezer  Church  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  $3  for  printing 
a  byinn  on  the  same  occasion  ;  John  Graham's  ac- 
count of  $4  for  a  suit  of  clothes  given  to  a  boy  for 
reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  the  same 
time;  and  John  Allen's,  of  $1.50,  for  preparing  the 
«aid  church  on  the  said  occasion  ;  and  they  perfectly 
coincide  with  the  controllers  that  the  said  charges 
are  improper  and  cannot  be  admitted." 

Down  to  about  the  year  1833  the  public  schools 
made  comparatively  slow  progress.  Although  in 
1819  there  were  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  names  of  children  on  the  Lancasterian 
rolls,  that  number  fourteen  years  later  had  not  in- 
creased much  above  five  thousand.  During  the  years 
1821-23  there  was  a  gradual  falling  off,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  demands  of  the  manufacturing  system 
for  the  labor  of  children.  Roberts  Vaux  continued 
to  be  president  of  the  board  up  to  the  year  1831,  and 
his  labors  were  characterized  by  much  zeal  and  in- 
telligence.  lie  made  way  for  Thomas  Dunlap,  a 
man  of  considerable  energy,  with  a  leaning  toward 
innovation,  and  his  influence  was  soon  brought  to 
bear  toward  the  abolition  of  the  Lancasterian  idea. 
In  furtherance  of  the  new  plans  which  he  suggested 
he  was  much  aided  by  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars contained  in  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard.  New 
school-houses  were  built,  reforms  were  encouraged, 
and  the  experiment  of  infant  schools,  which  soon 
after  ripened  into  primary  schools,  was  tried  in  1882 
at  the  model  school  with  satisfactory  results.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  tabulate  here  a  list  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  teachers  of  fifty  years  ago. 
They  were  as  follows : 

Model  School  (Cheater  Street). — John  L.  Bheee  and  Anna  Bird. 
Infant  School,  A.  M.  William*. 

Loon  Stxeet  (corner  Loctuvt  and  Twelfth).— William  S.  Cleaeenger 
and  Eliza  Kutburu. 

NoHTHWKarfKRir  (Schuylkill,  SeTenlb  [rifteenth]  and  Race).— Hiram 
Ayr*,  and  Martha  C.  Hallow*!!. 

Soi-thwutms  (Spruce  Street,  near  Kittrnhuuw  Square).— .Samuel 
T   and  Bliia  Bat.mnn. 

NnaTUia*  Li.raTir.  (Third,  near  Brown).— John  R.  Coleman  and 

Kbaskun  Stbkbt  (eaat  of  Fourth  Street).— Louie.  Benford. 
SotTHWAag  (Catharine,  between  Third  and  Fourth).— Samuel  F. 
Wataon  and  EIi»  McLeod. 
Moyammmiso  (west  of  Paeayuuk  road).— Peter  McGow.n  and  Ann 

Dolby. 

PkM*  ToWHimr  (Butlonwood,  near  Eleventh). — B.  E.  Chamberlain 
and  Julia  A.  Byrne. 
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KmmmoTow  {tUrlborouch  8twl).— Henry  W.  Ctudwlck  and  Kli*»- 
beUi  W.  HlMftj. 

Loauu  (oolorwJ,  Lwatwrd,  no«r  Sixth).— June*  M.  Bird  and 
lUrUC.  UaltoD. 
Ami  Stuet  (colored,  Northern  LlberUe*;.— William  8h«rm«a. 

The  agitation  for  a  passage  of  a  general  common- 
school  law  for  the  entire  State — being  in  effect 
an  extension  of  the  act  of  1818,  that  hitherto  had 
applied  only  to  Philadelphia— was  watched  with 
great  interest  by  the  friends  of  education  in  this  city, 
and  was  much  facilitated  by  them  through  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  education  that  had  been  or- 
ganized in  1827.  In  June,  1834,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  that  townships,  boroughs, 
and  wards  should  constitute  school  districts,  and 
authorizing  a  tax  to  be  levied,  in  order  that  schools 
might  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  An  in- 
tense opposition,  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  look 
upon  without  surprise,  prevailed  in  many  portions  of 
the  State,  and  in  1835  would  have  overthrown  the 
new  law  had  it  not  been  for  the  steadfast  advocacy 
which  was  given  it  by  such  men  asThaddeua  Stevens, 
George  Wolf,  and  Joseph  Ritner. 

They  soon  succeeded  in  creating  a  powerful  public 
opinion  in  its  favor,  so  that,  in  1836,  it  was  amended 
and  much  improved,  the  system  being  confided  to  the 
superintendency  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  who  was 
then  secretary  of  the  commonwealth.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1836,  as  applying  to  Phila- 
delphia, directed  that  all  children  over  four  years  of 
age  should  be  educated,  annulled  the  obligation  to 
use  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Central  High  School.  It  seems  to 
have  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  board  of 
control,  and  was  certainly  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  President  Dunlap  and  most  of  its  members. 
In  the  same  year  a  committee  was  sent  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  schools  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  they  were  much  impressed  with  the  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  latter  city.  The  infant  schools,  which 
had  turned  out  to  be  successful  experiments,  were 
now  superseded  by  primary  schools,  thirty  of  which 
were  opened  in  1836,  under  the  charge  of  lady 
teachers.  The  salaries  paid  them  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
higher  value  of  money  in  1836,  was  not  lower  than  is 
now  given  young  ladies  who  teach  the  youngest 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  The  children  were  kept 
in  these  classes  until  they  had  acquired  a  rudimental 
knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling,  the  first  princi- 
ples of  writing,  and  some  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 
This  reform,  which  was  introduced  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  committee  consisting  of  Morton  Mc- 
Michael,  Samuel  H.  Turner,  and  George  M.  Justice, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Dunlap,  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Joseph  Lancaster's  system.  The  controllers  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  although  it  was  intended 
to  make  education  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  was  in  the 
long  run  dear,  and  not  productive  of  the  best  results. 


Under  his  plan  of  picking  out  monitors,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  one  teacher  could  take  charge  of  three 
hundred  children,  but  in  the  reaction  against  it 
which  now  set  in,  it  was  declared  that  the  great  need 
was  more  teachers,  and  much  fewer  pupils  to  each 
teacher. 

President  Dunlap,  in  his  report  written  in  the  year 
1837,  said, "  Scarcely  nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
a  few  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  individuals, 
disgusted  with  the  miserable  provisions  and  fraudu- 
lent execution  of  the  existing  laws  for  the  gratuitous 
education,  determined  to  attain  a  melioration  of  the 
system.  The  act  of  March,  1818,  was  the  prize  of 
their  conflict.  This  has  ever  sinee  been  the  school 
charter  of  the  First  District,  and,  modified  by  subse- 
quent amendments,  now  affords,  by  the  splendid  im- 
provements of  last  session,  all  that  can  be  desired  to 
carry  out  a  complete  system  of  universal  public  in- 
struction from  the  primary  school  to  the  proudest  in- 
stitute of  human  learning.  But  eighteen  years  have 
rolled  away  since  the  original  board  opened  the  first 
school  with  a  few  pupils  in  a  hired  room ;  now  they 
point  their  fellow-citizens  to  eleven  magnificent  edi- 
fices for  the  accommodation  of  our  children,  of  whom 
they  can  proudly  point  to  twelve  thousand  actually 
enrolled  in  more  than  fifty  schools.  All  this,  too, 
has  been  effected  by  the  noiseless,  unobtrusive,  but 
unceasing  constancy  of  men  content  to  gain  a  great 
good  for  themselves  by  foregoing  notoriety  or  emolu- 
ment,— even  the  common  approbation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  scarcely  apprised  that 
such  a  system  exists,  or,  if  so,  barely  extend  to  it  the 
coldest  toleration." 

Mr.  Dunlap  had  in  mind  the  project  of  the  new 
High  School  when  he  referred  to  the  "  proudest  insti- 
tute of  human  learning."  A  lot  of  ground  on  Juni- 
per Street,  east  of  Penn  Square,  and  near  the  United 
States  Mint,  was  bought  by  the  board  in  1837,  and  on 
September  19th  of  the  same  year  the  corner-atone  of 
a  substantial  edifice  of  brick  was  laid.  The  school 
was  opened  on  the  21st  of  October,  1838,  and  during 
its  first  year  eighty-nine  boys  were  admitted  to  it. 
The  instructors  were  John  Frost,  in  the  English  de- 
partment; E.  C.  Wines,  in  the  classical  department; 
E.  Otis  Kendall,  in  the  department  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry ;  and 
Henry  McMurtric,  teacher  of  special  physics.  The 
germ  of  the  school  was  still  imperfectly  developed 
when,  in  1839,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  who  had 
been  chosen  president  of  Girard  College,  volunteered 
to  give  his  services  to  the  Board  of  Education  while 
he  was  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  completion  of 
the  college  would  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
in  that  institution.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  Professor  Bache,  while  assuming  something  of  a 
supervisory  or  rather  advisory  control  of  the  schools, 
was  detailed  more  particularly  to  organize  the  High 
School.  He  was  made  acting  principal  of  the  school, 
and  the  impress  of  his  well-equipped  mind  was  i 
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felt  upon  it.  He  submitted  a  report  in  the  summer  of 
1840  to  tbe  effect  that  the  number  of  students  had  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  of  whom  the 
parents  of  ninetj-four  had  chosen  the  business  course, 
twenty-six  the  classical  course,  and  twenty-one  the 
English  course.  To  the  corps  of  instructors  were 
added  J.  A.  Delorette,  professor  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage; Rembrandt  Peale,  professor  of  Drawing  and 
Writing  ;  William  Vogdes,  professor  of  Mathematics ; 
and  John  Sanderson,  in  tbe  classical  department. 
It  was  estimated  that  tbe  average  cost  of  training 
each  scholar  was  fifty-five  dollars  a  year,  the  studies 
being  Latin,  Greek,  French,  belles-lettres,  moral  and 
mental  science,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  cost  of  each  of  the  twenty-three 
thousand  pupils  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools  wa*  a 
little  more  than  five  dollars  a  year.  Not  less  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  the  High  School  were 
children  of  a  class  of  people  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  bestowed  upon  them  the  benefits  of  such  an 
education. 

The  fame  of  the  High  School  was  soon  spread 
abroad,  even  reaching  England.  The  erection  of  its 
observatory,  supplied  as  it  was  with  superior  appara- 
tus, was  accounted  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
astronomical  science  in  this  country.  It  was  from  its 
tower  that  the  return  of  Enke's  comet  was  detected, 
and  such  was  tbe  interest  in  celestial  observations 
awakened  by  it  that  a  journal  devoted  to  astronomy 
was  issued  from  the  school.  The  observatory  was  a 
square  brick  tower,  about  forty-eight  feet  high,  and  it 
contained  Frauenhofer's  equatorial,  a  sidereal  clock, 
fine  telescopes,  a  comet-searcher,  sextant,  and  other 
valuable  instruments.  Even  Harvard  University  was 
not  so  well  equipped,  and  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington  not  infrequently  borrowed  the  telescopes. 
Professor  E.  Otis  Kendall  had  charge  of  the  observa- 
tory, and  did  much  to  give  it  a  reputation  among  men 
of  science. 

After  three  years  of  service  in  tbe  High  School, 
Professor  Bache  retired,  but  not  until  after  he  had 
formed  for  the  school  the  substantial  frame-work  of 
the  course  of  discipline  and  organization  by  which  it 
is  still  characterized.  His  genius,  energy,  and  fore- 
cast were  held  in  much  value  by  the  board,  which 
took  occasion  to  say  of  him,  "  By  his  great  talents, 
joined  to  the  most  indefatigable  exertions,  during  the 
three  years  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  board,  he 
not  only  carried  out  almost  to  its  complete  develop- 
ment his  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  High 
School,  but  rendered  at  a  most  critical  time  essential 
service  to  tbe  directors  of  the  various  sections  in  the 
examination  of  teachers  and  the  remodeling  and  per- 
fecting of  the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Grammar 


institution  induced  the  controllers  to  appoint  him  to 
the  vacancy  made  by  resignation  of  Dr.  Bache.  Pro- 
fessor Hart  proved  to  be  exactly  the  man  for  the  place. 
His  salary  was  fixed  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  which  was  about  three  hundred  dollars  in  excess 
of  the  sum  paid  each  of  the  other  professors.  With 
that  quiet  energy  and  keen  sagacity  which  in  no  long 
time  raised  him  to  a  high  place  among  American 
educators,  and  which  would  have  distinguished  him 
in  almost  any  sphere  of  action,  he  did  much  to  make 
the  school  still  more  popular  and  useful.  His  name 
will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  in  this  city, 
where  he  lived  so  many  years  a  blameless  life.  Dr. 
Eache's  plan  of  a  four  years'  course  to  be  pursued  by 
eight  classes,  the  first  class  graduating  every  six 
months,  was  adopted  by  Professor  Hart,  and  the  first 
noteworthy  commencement  under  it  was  in  1842, 
when  the  following  youths,  many  of  whom  are  now 
or  have  since  been  leading  citizens,  were  graduated  in 
the  order  named,  each  one  having  prepared  an 

1.  John  V.  Merrick.  "  Intellectual  ImproTement." 
1.  George  Harding,  "  Age  of  Leo.** 

3.  William  Hunter,  -  The  Student**  Reward." 

4.  Lewie  L.  Houpt,  "  Study  of  Lieing  Language,." 
A.  Iaaac  L.  Ortllp, "  Reiroepectloa." 

5.  Alexander  Kirk  pa  trick,  "  Influence  of  Literature." 
7.  Lewie  J.  Evane, "  Influence  of  Maeic." 
a.  Henry  8.  Hagert,  *'  Decline  of  Taate." 
0.  Benjamin  II.  Band,  "  CUeaical  Studlee." 

10.  William  H.  Hawkina, "  Anrleul  and  Modern  Arte." 

11.  Charlaa  S.  hand,  "Greek  Literature." 

12.  Jobo  L.  Baker, "  Worke  of  Arletopbanea." 

13.  Stephen  N.  Wluiluw,  " 
H.  Da.ld  L.  Ketler,"  North  America," 
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21.  Will 
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Flood,    Oenlue  of  Byron.' 
W.  Clark. 
8.  Carele,  **  Orator*  of 
W.  Mean,  "The 

n  V. 


of  the  Age," 


II.  Aaliton.  »  Distribution  of  H.ppine**." 


Robert  Young, "  Influence  of  Mlnde," 
Clharlee  K.  Young.  •■  Soluu  and  I  . 
John  W.  Berk*,  "  Francie  Marion." 
Chrietopher  H.  Buna,  "  Deeerlptkon  of  a  I 
Simeon  8to»er, "  Lrgielalion  of  Solon." 
William  H.  Swltuley,"Tbe  Sultan'*  Son-ln-Law. 
Charlra  Zeitlvr,  "The  Plague  of  Naplea  In  I860." 
Jatnea  Bradley,  "  Study  of  riilloeoahy." 
B.  Frederick  Forepaugh,  "  Mountain  Scenery." 
Iaaac  J.  Totter,  "The  Cruaadera." 
Francla  Mc  Bride, "  Poetry." 
Lafayette  L  Webeter,  "  Retributive  JoaUce." 
William  Garvin, "  Commerce.** 
William  C.  Tripler,  "  Human  Greatneaa." 
Bdwlu  A.  Hemble,  "  Impruvriueul  of  Time." 
"  State  of  ] 


The  strong  recommendations  which  John  S.  Hart, 
who  had  been  adjunct  professor  of  Languages  in 
Princeton  College,  received  from  the  faculty  of  that 


At  this  time  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  pupils  in  the  school,  and  an  alumni  association 
was  already  in  existence.  It  continued  in  after-years 
to  embrace  the  names  of  many  men  who  to-day  hold 
honorable  places  in  the  community.  For  instance, 
Henry  8.  Hagert  (who  filled  the  j-ost  of  valedictorian 
of  the  above  class,  became  district  attorney),  William 
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V.  McGrath  (entered  politico,  was  influential  as  a 
Democrat,  and  held  the  place  of  State  treasurer), 
Stephen  N.  Winslow  (became  one  of  the  best  known 
of  Philadelphia  editors),  George  Harding  (reached 
distinction  as  one  of  the  most  successful  patent  lawyers 
in  the  United  States),  B.  H.  Rand  and  Zephaniah 
Hop(>er  afterward  came  back  to  the  school  as  professors, 
and  William  Hunter's  name  has  since  been  honor- 
ably identified  with  our  public  schools,  J.  Vaughan 
Merrick  (prominent  for  his  scientific  knowledge  of 
machinery),  and  George  W.  Mears  lone  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Commercial  Exchange)  came  out  of  this 
first  noteworthy  class.  A  list  of  all  the  High  School 
boys  who  have  done  credit  to  their  Alma  Mater  would 
be  very  long.  Prominent  among  them,  however,  may 
be  named  Lewis  C.  Caasidy  (  the  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania),  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson  (the  chemist), 
William  M.  Cramp  (the  ship-builder),  George  Alfred 
Townsend  (the  famous  "Gath"  of  the  newspaper 
press),  John  J.  McElhone,  and  the  Murphy  brothers 
(who  became  almost  indispensable  at  Washington 
as  Congressional  stenographers),  James  Gay  Gordon 
(of  the  State  Senate),  Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
Judge  James  T.  Mitchell,  George  Inman  Rich6  (now 
the  head  of  the  institution),  Charles  E.  Warburton 
(of  the  PhilaiUlphia  Evening  Trlegraph),  John  Russell 
Young  (one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  American 
journalists)  and  his  brother,  James  Rankin  Young 
(the  executive  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate), 
Dennis  F.  Dealy  (for  many  years  a  publisher  of  news- 
papers), Joel  Cook  (editor  of  the  Public  Ledger),  Adam 
Everly  (the  conveyancer),  Col.  William  McMichael, 
Col.  Robert  P.  Dechert,  Judge  Michael  Arnold,  Jo- 
seph L.  Caven,  David  H.  Lane,  William  D.  Gardner, 
John  D.  Stockton  (once  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  newspajwr  writers),  Charles  T.  School  (publisher 
of  the  Evening  Star),  Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  William 
Nelson  West  (ex-city  solicitor),  Alexander  J.  Mc- 
Cleary  (long  an  influential  writer  for  the  press), 
George  H.  Boker,  David  W.  Sellers,  Dr.  Burchard 
W.James,  Malcom  Hay  (the  Pittsburgh  lawyer),  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Keunard,  William  M.  Singerly  (the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Public  Record),  Lewis  L.  Houpt  (en- 
gineer of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad),  Alexander  P. 
Colesbury,  James  W.  Latta,  James  Morgan  Hart  (son 
of  Professor  Hart),  John  G.  Johnson,  Rev.  Ignatius 
F.  Horstmann,  Mayer  Sulzberger,  and  almost  as 
many  more,  who  have  reached  honorable  distinction 
in  the  public  life  of  the  city  or  the  State. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  a  fugitive  newspaper  sketch  some 
years  ago,  narrated  his  experience  in  the  school.  "  The 
first  impression,"  he  said,  "  I  had  of  the  High  School 
was  when  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  send  me  to  it, 
was  of  an  immensely  aristocratic  place,  where  all  the 
well-bred,  patent-leather-shod,  silver-watch  boys  were 
collected  from  the  select  streets.  .  .  .  The  principal 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  dreadful,  most  learned,  and 
the  most  aristocratic  individual  in  this  country,  not 
excepting  the  President  of  the  United  States.  John 


S.  Hart,  LL.I) !  The  title  made  us  shiver  with  re- 
spect. He  had  published  real  books  and  got  them 
into  the  schools,  too.  Grammars,  class  books  of  poetry, 
and  some  said  a  treatise  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  roots. 
This  last  stumped  us;  a  man  entrenched  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  could  understand  what  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
wrote,  was  certainly  beyond  sympathy  for  us.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  possessed  in  Professor  Hart  one 
of  its  ablest  men  for  any  branch  of  executive  labor. 
He  would  have  made  a  good  Governor,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  a  good  judge.  As  a  disciplinarian,  ruling 
by  what  he  did  not  do  or  say  rather  than  by  speech  or 
action,  he  was  equal  to  a  regular  army  general.  We 
felt  him  because  be  felt  himself.  That  pale,  pure  face, 
with  skin  like  a  woman's  in  softness  and  spiritual 
light,  those  meditative,  scholarly  eyes,  in  which  was 
the  heroism  of  firmness,  and  the  clean,  plain  dress 
and  linen ;  we  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  it  was  that 
perfection  of  things  we  saw, — a  Christian  gentleman. 
He  had  started  in  youth  with  the  great  and  sacrificial 
ambition  of  becoming  an  instructor,  and  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  contented  with  his  growth  and  rank.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  Bchool  he  refined 
it,  although  it  was  full  of  coarse  and  mongrel  ma- 
terial. It  was -impossible  that  he  should  have  inti- 
macy or  even  intercourse  with  many  out  of  its  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  boys,  but  those  few  who  got 
to  know  him  in  subsequent  years  had  a  change  of  ex- 
perience; he  was  then  felt  to  be  soft  and  almost 
humorous,  and  in  some  respects  quite  a  child.  But 
while  we  were  in  the  school  he  exercised  over  us  all 
the  nameless  control  of  a  thorough  teacher  and  edu- 
cational magistrate." 

Professor  Hart  was  never  wrong  in  making  reforms 
and  improvements.  The  Board  of  Education  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  hundreds  of  valuable  suggestions. 
For  several  years,  beginning  about  1842,  he  conducted 
at  the  High  School  what  were  known  as  "Saturday 
Classes."  In  these  were  assembled,  once  a  week, 
about  three  hundred  young  women,  who  were  either 
teachers  or  advanced  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools. 
He  also  caused  a  committee  of  twenty  leading  citi- 
zens, with  Provost  John  Ludlow  as  chairman,  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  boys  in  the  High  School, 
in  order  that  the  public  might  be  convinced  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  In  1847  he,  together 
with  Professors  Heyer,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Rhoads, 
gave  lectures  in  the  school  on  such  subjects  as  Eng- 
lish Literature,  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  History 
of  Pennsylvania.  About  1849  a  class  in  phonography 
was  started,  and  in  a  few  years  it  had  trained  up  some 
of  the  most  expert  short-hand  writers  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  other  ways  the  period  of  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  president's  chair  of  the  High  School 
was  fruitful  of  lasting  benefits  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  He  soon  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing the  reproaches  and  prejudices  that  had  previously 
existed  toward  the  common  school  system  by  raising 
the  High  School  to  a  standard  which  all  the  lower 
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grade*  of  schools  were  likewise  educated  to  in  some 
degree,  so  that  by  the  year  1846  a  pupil  in  the  second 
or  third  departments  of  the  grammar  school  wan  re- 
marked to  know  aa  much  as  a  High  School  lad  did 
in  1838. 

In  the  year  1853  the  High  School  building,  on  Ju- 
niper Street,  was  sold  for  forty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  wished  to  erect 
a  freight  depot  on  its  site,  and  on  the  31st  of  May,  in 
the  same  year,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice 
at  Broad  and  Green  8treeU  was  laid.  On  this  occa- 
sion Bishop  Potter  made  a  prayer,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Nathan  Nathans,  chairman  of  the 
High  School  committee,  Professor  Hart,  George  M. 
Wharton,  Judge  William  D.  Kelley,  Harlan  Ingram, 
Thomas  B.  Florence,  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Breckenridge,  of 
Kentucky.  The  lot  extended  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
along  Broad  Street  and  ninety-five  feet  on  Green  and 
Brandywine  Streets.  An  examination  was  made  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  old  building,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  documents  and  newspapers  which  had  been 
deposited  therein  were  reduced  to  pulp,  and  that 
through  the  action  of  the  elements  everything  else 
was  in  more  or  less  decay.  For  a  short  time,  while 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the 
school  was  obliged  to  occupy  the  old  model  school  in 
Chester  Street.  The  dedication  of  the  present  edifice 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1854,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Board  man  and  Morton  McMicbael  delivering  ad- 
dresses, and  Rev.  Philip  F.  Mayer  making  a  prayer. 
The  entire  cost  of  its  construction  and  fitting  up  was 
seventy -five  thousand  dollars, of  which  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars  were  paid  for  the  lot  Built  chiefly  of 
brick,  with  little  ornamentation,  it  was  a  simple  and 
yet  not  unimposing  specimen  of  architecture,  such  as 
was  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  free  college  for  the  people.  Doubtless,  if  it  had 
been  erected  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  at  a  time  when 
school -houses  were  regarded  as  fair  exercise  for  an 
architect's  fancy,  it  would  not  have  been  marked  by  so 
much  simplicity.  But  in  1854  it  was  justly  regarded 
as  a  great  advance  in  public  opinion  when  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  could  be  obtained  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  there  was  no  disposition  to  go  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  cause  a  reaction  by  indulging  in  extrava- 
gance in  minuteness  of  details.  When  the  school 
was  reopened  in  the  fall  of  1854  it  contained  six 
hundred  pupils. 

Professor  Hart  severed  his  connection  with  the 
school  in  December,  1858,  and  henceforth  the  public 
school  system  in  this  city  was  deprived  of  the  services  | 
of  perhaps  the  most  valuable  instructor  who  has 
adorned  it.  His  successor  was  Nicholas  Maguire, 
whose  methods  were  widely  different,  and  who,  while 
possessing  much  force  of  character,  was  not  inclined 
to  be  severe  in  the  discipline  of  his  administration. 
The  friends  of  Professor  Maguire  in  the  Board  of 
Education  admired  him  highly  on  account  of  his  "  in- 
sight into  individual  character,"  which  quality  they  1 


pointed  out  as  a  "  peculiar  trait."  About  the  year 
1865,  under  the  rigorous  administration  of  Edward 
Shippen  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  there 
was  a  reorganization  of  the  High  School.  A  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  after  overhauling  the  various 
departments,  requested  the  entire  faculty  to  resign. 
Mr.  Maguire  was  succeeded  by  George  Inmau  Rich6, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  old  professors  were  reinstated. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for 
the  school.  Mr.  Riche  was  warmly  devoted  to  its 
welfare.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  princi- 
pal's chair  he  was  a  young  man,  who  had  not  mnny 
years  before  graduated  from  the  school,  and  who  was 
early  recognized  as  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  com- 
munity. Turning  aside  from  the  field  of  politics,  in 
which  his  fine  abilities  ns  a  speaker  would  have  won 
for  him  success,  he  became  ambitious  of  living  a  life 
of  more  usefulness,  even  if  of  less  prominence,  as  an 
instructor.  In  the  twenty  years  which  he  has  passed 
as  the  head  of  the  High  School  he  has  won  the 
earnest  resj>ect  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  with 
whom  he  has  come  into  contact,  and  whom  he  has 
sent  out  into  the  world.  As  soon  as  he  took  charge 
!  of  affairs,  in  1866,  he  set  about  making  improvements 
in  every  direction.  It  was  with  pride  that  he  secured 
the  services  of  professors  who  had  themselves  gone 
through  the  school  a*  boys.  He  seems  to  have  made 
it  a  point  to  encourage  practical  studies,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  good  business  training  for  the  lads  who  did  not 
stay  to  graduate.  When  Professor  Bache  had  organ- 
ized the  school,  a  quarter  of  a  century  previous,  he 
divided  the  course*  into  three,— principal,  classical, 
and  elementary.  The  studies  in  the  first  two  differed 
only  in  regard  to  languages,  the  modern  being  the 
feature  of  the  principal,  and  the  ancient  that  of  the 
classical.  The  latter,  however,  allowed  French,  so  far 
as  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  due  progress  in  clas- 
sical studies.  The  elementary  course  was  an  English 
one  entirely,  including  geography,  American  history, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra,  and  was  about  equivalent  to 
the  studies  pursued  at  the  present  time  in  the  half- 
way classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  In  Professor 
Bache's  time  no  preparatory  course  was  needed  at  all 
for  admission,  and  pupils  not  older  than  nine  and  ten 
year*  were  registered.  That  the  High  School  stu- 
dents were  representative  of  the  whole  community, 
and,  therefore,  were  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
boys  whose  parents  were  either  poor  or  in  humble 
circumstance*,  may  be  seen  from  the  lint  of  occupa- 
tions of  their  fathers  ss  they  were  taken  down  during 
Professor  Hart's  terms.  It  was  not  unwisely,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  that  the  study  of  Greek,  Spanish,  and  An- 
glo-Saxon was,  in  1854,  entirely  abandoned.  In  1856 
the  elementary  course  was  discarded,  and  the  princi- 
pal and  classical  courses  were  united.  At  the  same 
time  the  study  of  the  German  language,  which  bad 
been  introduced  in  1852,  under  Professor  Frederick 
A.  Roese,  was  discontinued,  but  was  revived  in  1860, 
under  Lewis  Angela,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
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figures  in  the  memory  of  High 
School  lad*.  Under  Principal  Riche's  administration 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  this  language,  and 
one  of  his  first  reforms  was  to  abolish  the  chair  of 
French  altogether,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  depart- 
ment of  physical  geography  and  civil  engineering. 
He  also,  about  the  same  time,  abolished  the  depart- 
ment of  commercial  calculations  and  business  forms. 
Under  his  wi*e  management  the  school  has  become, 
more  than  ever  it  was,  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  either  instructors  or  as«i«tant  instructors  in  the 
institution  since  its  foundation:  E.  Otis  Kendall, 
John  Frost,  Henry  McMurtrie,  J.  A.  Deloutte,  F.  A. 
Bregy,  John  F.  Frazier,  James  C.  Booth,  John  San- 
derson, Rembrandt  Peale,  William  Vogdes,  George  J. 
Becker,  Henry  Haveretick,  J.  Kirkputrick,  E.  K. 
Smith,  James  Rhoads,  Martin  H.  Boye,  Frederick  G. 
Heyer.  These  professore  were  appointed  during  the 
period  preceding  1850,  after  which  time  the  faculty 
was  recruited  in  the  following  order:  Daniel  W. 
Howard,  1850;  Samuel  S.  Fisher,  1851;  Frcderick 
A.  Roese,  1852;  Alexander  J.  McNeill,  1853;  George 
H.  Stuart,  1858;  Zephaniah  Hopper,  1854;  Edward 
W.  Vogdes,  1854;  James  McClune,  1855;  George 
Gerard,  1859;  William  H.  Williams,  1859;  Romaine 
Lujeane,  1859;  Jacob  G.  H.  Ring,  1859 ;  A.  1).  Bache, 
1859;  B.  Howard  Rand,  1859;  Lewis  Angele,  1860; 
Francis  A.  Bregy,  1862;  Joseph  B.  Beale,  1862; 
Henry  Hartshorne,  1862;  Joseph  Wilson,  1862; 
Lemuel  Stephens,  1865;  Isaac  Norris,  John  Kern, 
1866 ;  D.  W.  Bartine,  1866 ;  John  Kern,  1866 ;  George 
Stuart,  1866;  Edwin  J.  Houston,  1867;  J.  F.  Holt, 
1867;  George  Corliss,  1869;  John  8.  Newton,  1869; 
Elihu  Thompson,  1870;  William  U.  Wahl  (tempo- 
rarily); George  W.  Schock,  1875;  Max  Straube, 
1875;  Henry  Leflmiin,  1876;  Samuel  Mecutchen, 
1878;  Franklin  Taylor,  1878;  M.  B.  Snyder,  1878; 
W.  N.  Meeks,  1878  (killed  in  same  year) ;  Frederick 
F.  Christine,  1880;  William  H.  Greene,  1880;  Oscar 
C.  S.  Carter,  1880;  and  A.  J.  Morrison. 

At  the  present  time  the  studies  in  the  High  School 
include  the  following  subjects :  geometry,  belles- 
lettres  and  elocution,  history,  Latin,  German,  draw- 
ing, algebra,  physical  geography  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, anatomy  and  physiology,  higher  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  English  literature,  mental  and  moral 
science,  chemistry,  and  commercial  arithmetic  To 
secure  instruction  on  all  these  subjects  a  four  years' 
course  is  necessary,  the  completion  of  which  entitles 
the  graduate  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte.  The 
degree  of  Master  of  Arte  is  also  conferred  upon  gradu- 
ates of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing.  The  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year  1883  was  less 
than  six  hundred.  The  prejudices  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  High  School  have  lost  much  of 
their  power  by  reason  of  the  excellent  results  which 
it  has  produced.  It  has  trained  up  a  great  number  of 
the  most  useful  citizens  in  Philadelphia,  who,  in  the 


great  majority  of  instances,  could  not  have,  in  their 
boyhood, secured  such  advantages,  and  who  look  back 
upon  the  school  with  a  grateful  remembrapce  of  the 
spirit  of  public  beneficence  which  allowed  them  the  op- 
portunity to  broaden  and  equip  their  minds ;  nor  has  ii 
bad  the  effect,  which  might  naturally  be  supposed,  of 
spoiling  its  youth  for  the  practical  and  commonplace 
affairs  of  life.  At  one  time,  when  Professor  Hart, 
who  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  discover  whether  this 
effect  would  be  produced,  made  a  list  of  the  occupa- 
tions which  one  of  his  graduating  classes  intended  to 
follow,  it  was  found  that  those  who  wished  to  be  archi- 
tects were  2 ;  blacksmiths,  8 ;  bookbinders,  8 ;  brick- 
layer, 1 ;  cadet,  1  ;  carpenters,  16 ;  clerks,  20 ;  con- 
veyancers, 6;  cordwainers,  6;  curriers,  2;  dentist,  1  ; 
druggists,  4;  engineers,  3;  engravers,  4;  farmers,  8; 
machinists,  14 ;  manufacturers,  2  ;  mariners,  3;  paint- 
ers, 2;  physician,  1;  printers,  7;  saddler,  1;  ship- 
wrights, 5 ;  stores,  38 ;  teachers,  9 ;  turner,  1 ;  tin- 
man, 1 ;  watch-maker,  1 ;  and  wheelwright,  1.  Many 
of  these  purposes  were,  perhaps,  transient  impulses, 
that  could  not  always  be  carried  out,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  liberal  degree  of  educa- 
tion at  the  public  expense  did  not  then  destroy,  as  it 
probably  has  not  since  entirely  destroyed,  the  demo- 
cratic simplicity  of  our  youth. 

The  necessity  of  an  institution  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  would  provide  an  advanced  education 
for  the  girls  in  the  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  had 
been  frequently  spoken  of  as  early  as  1838.  Thomas 
Dunlap,  in  particular,  did  much  to  forward  such  a 
project  in  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the  controllere 
were  slow  to  come  to  any  definite  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, believing  that  the  experiment  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  should  firstly  thoroughly  tested.  Nor  was 
the  importance  of  female  education  rated  very  high 
in  the  general  opinion  forty-five  years  ago.  For  ten 
years  the  idea  of  a  higher  school  for  girls  was  talked 
over  before  any  decisive  measures  were  adopted  look- 
ing to  that  end.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1848,  a 
normal  school  was  opened  in  the  model  school  build- 
ing, on  Chester  Street,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  A.  T. 
W.  Wright  as  principal.  One  hundred  and  six  girla 
were  enrolled,  and  were  taught  in  grammar,  history, 
mathematics,  reading,  drawing,  and  writing,  and 
music.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  instruction 
to  each  pupil  was  seventeen  dollars  per  annum.  The 
school  was  not  long  in  becoming  popular,  and  in  the 
year  1853  a  new  building  was  constructed  for  it  on 
Sergeant  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets. 
It  remained  under  Dr.  Wright's  efficient  supervision 
until  the  year  1857,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philip  A.  Cregar.  For  seven  years  this 
gentleman  administered  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
In  January,  1864,  George  W.  Fetter,  who  has  ever 
since  occupied  the  principal's  chair,  and  who  has 
shown  a  superior  order  of  executive  ability,  came  to 
the  school,  and  under  his  direction  it  has  made  a 
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constant  advance  in  usefulness.  The  building  on 
Sergeant  Street,  soon  after  Professor  Fetter's  advent, 
became  cramped,  as  the  numbers  of  pupils  clamoring 
ft  every  examination  for  admission  became  greater 
from  year  to  year;  but  it  was  some  time  before  City 
Councils  could  be  induced  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  a  new  structure.  Indeed,  there  were  not  a  few 
people  in  the  community  who  did  not  manifest  the 
most  friendly  spirit  toward  the  institution,  on  account 
of  what  they  regarded  as  its  tendency  to  provide  merely 
ornamental  education. 

In  the  year  1875,  however,  the  objections  against 
making  further  provisions  for  the  school  were  over- 
come, and  during  the  centennial  year  a  handsome 


ing,  botany,  elocution,  composition,  rhetoric,  logic, 
algebra,  physical  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
mathematics,  mythology,  general  history,  drawing, 
physiology,  music,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. Graduate*  who  wish  to  become  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  remain  in  the  school  for  an  additional  year 
as  post-graduates,  ami  show  by  their  work  in  the 
schools  for  practice,  which  are  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution, that  they  are  able  to  train  and  control  chil- 
dren, and  not  until  they  thus  demonstrate  their  fit- 
ness do  they  receive  certificate*  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia. 

The  establishment  of  these  two  institutions — the 
Boys'  High  School  and  the  Girls'  Normal  School — 
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building  was  erected  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seven- 
teenth and  Spring  Garden  Street*.  It  was  dedicated 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1876,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises, consisting  of  a  prayer  by  Bishop  William  Bacon 
Stevens,  and  addresses  by  M.  Hall  Stanton,  Simon 
Gratz,  Judge  William  S.  Peirce,  and  Judge  Joseph  T. 
Pratt.  The  building  is  large,  handsome,  and  im- 
posing, accommodates  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
pupils,  and  coat,  including  the  lot  and  the  furniture, 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  the  present 
time  upwards  of  one  thousand  girls  and  young  ladies 
attend  the  Normal  School.  The  course  of  study  is 
divided  into  a  period  of  four  years,  and  embraces 
etymology,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sew- 


was  most  effective  in  dispelling  the  feeling  of  distrust 
with  which  the  public  school  system  was  so  long  re- 
garded up  to  about  1846-50.  As  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  an  excellent  education  could  be  ob- 
tained for  boys  at  the  public  exjtense  under  the  care 
of  such  instructors  as  Buche  and  Hart  and  Kendall, 
parent*  who  hitherto  had  been  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  "  pay  schools"  or  to  academies,  began  to  per- 
ceive the  growing  advantages  of  the  public  school, 
and  thousands  of  other  people,  who,  with  false  ideas 
about  "  respectability,"  had  been  paying  for  tuition 
for  their  children  sums  which  they  could  ill  afford,  were 
not  slow  in  imitating  those  who  were  wealthier.  Thus 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  was,  in 
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1840,  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  and  ten  years  later  it  had  reached  forty -eight  thou- 
sand and  fifty-six,  or  much  more  than  doubled  itself. 

The  efficient  administration  of  Mr.  Dunlap  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  had  lasted  for 
ten  years,  closed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  his 
name  deserves  to  be  honored  along  with  those  of 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Peter  Hay,  John  Wurtz,  John 
Sergeant,  George  W.  Smith,  Ellis  H.  Yarnall,  George 
M.  Stroud,  Jacob  Lex,  and  other  earnest  workers  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Philadelphia. 
George  M.  Wharton  was  president  of  the  board  from 
1841  to  1844;  John  Miller,  from  1844  to  1847 ;  George 
M.  Wharton,  from  1847  to  1850;  Daniel  S.  Beideman, 
from  1850  to  1853 ;  George  M.  Wharton,  from  1853  to 
1854  ;  Thomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  from  1854  to  1857  ; 
William  J.  Reed,  from  1857  to  1859;  Henry  Bumm, 
from  1859  to  1861 ;  Benjamin  M.  Dusenberry,  from 
1861  to  1862 ;  and  Leonard  R.  Fletcher,  from  1862  to 
1864.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  these  men  were 
useful  in  their  positions.  No  other  events  of  strik- 
ing interest  beyond  these  which  we  have  narrated 
occurred  under  their  administration.  Slowly,  grad- 
ually, and  at  times  almost  imperceptibly  the  system 
under  their  charge  continued  from  year  to  year  to  ex- 
tend itself  and  to  become  more  efficient.  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  cities  had  before  1860  copied  our 
system  of  dividing  the  schools  into  primary,  secon- 
dary, grammar,  and  high  schools.  In  President  Beide- 
nian's  time  began  an  era  of  operation  in  the  building 
of  school-houses  which,  though  for  short  timeschecked, 
has  never  since  entirely  ceased,  and  which  has  dotted 
the  city  with  hundreds  of  edifices  that  are  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  accession  of  Edward  Shippen 
to  the  presidency  of  the  board  in  1864,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  five  years  subsequently,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  much  activity  and  original  thought 
in  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Ship  pen 'a  reports 
are  perhaps  the  best  written  by  any  of  the  presidents 
after  Vaux  and  Dunlap.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  popular  education.  He  studied  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings. 

The  teachers  never  had  a  warmer  advocate.  He 
was  never  wrong  in  besieging  City  Councils  for  more 
liberal  appropriations.  He  inveighed  against  the 
"  cramming  process,"  which  after  the  civil  war  first 
began  to  attract  attention,  and  through  his  influence 
the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  text- 
books at  home,  and  not  allowing  them  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  schools,  was  tried  about  1867.  During  the 
aame  year,  in  co-operation  with  Mayor  McMichael, 
he  caused  a  census  of  the  children  in  this  city  to  be 
taken  by  the  police,  and  the  community  was  some- 
what startled  to  discover  that  twenty  thousand  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  did 
not  attend  school  nor  engage  in  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment. This  discovery  had  the  effect  of  starting  a 
cry  for  compulsory  education.  In  1867  "senior 
classes"— in  which  an  advanced  course  of  study  is 


pursued,  approaching  to  some  degree  that  of  the 
High  School  in  its  lower  classes — were  established, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  "  fearful  competi- 
tion to  get  into  the  High  School,"  a  competition 
which  was  said  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  scholar  as  to 
educational  interests  in  general.  In  the  same  year 
the  "  Teachers'  Institute"  was  started  with  nine  hun- 
dred out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  teachers  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  course  of  lectures,  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library,  was  made  its  chief  attraction. 
Mr.  Shippen  was  earnest  in  insisting  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  superintendent,  who  should  assume  direction 
over  all  the  schools  in  Philadelphia.  The  building 
of  some  of  the  first  of  the  many  large  and  neat  brown- 
stone  school-houses  that  adorn  the  city  was  also  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  Mr.  Shippen's  administration. 

The  class  of  men  who  assisted  him  in  the  board 
was  also  superior  to  those  who  had  at  times  controlled 
its  affairs,  not  so  much  by  means  of  their  knowledge 
and  their  standing  as  citizens  as  of  their  influence  in 
ward  politics  and  their  ability  to  manipulate  the  sec- 
tional school  boards  which  chose  them  as  represen- 
tatives in  the  general  board.  This  improvement  was 
brought  about  in  1867,  by  an  act  of  Assembly  which 
vested  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  board  of 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  which  has 
not  been  abused  by  the  judiciary  to  any  serious  ex- 
tent, although  a  subject  of  criticism  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  board  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 
or  through  some  other  agency  than  the  judicial 
bench.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  during  the 
sixty -six  years  of  its  existence  the  board  has,  consid- 
ering the  large  outlays  of  money  it  has  made,  pre- 
served a  far  better  character  than  has  been  the  case 
with  such  bodies  in  some  other  cities.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
annually,  there  has  hardly  been  for  many  years  past 
even  a  whisper  raised  against  the  integrity  of  the 
board  at  a  time  when  probably  no  other  municipal 
department  has  not  been  to  some  degree  an  object  of 
suspicion.  That  the  city  is  generally  willing  to  Bus- 
tain  education  and  make  these  outlays  is  not  discon- 
nected with  the  faith  which  they  are  inclined  to  place 
in  most  of  the  controllers. 

A  full  list  of  the  citizens  who,  since  1818,  have 
served  in  this  capacity  is  contained  in  the  following 
names  of  members  of  the  board  between  the  years 
1818  and  1850: 

John  C.  Brown,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Wl Ilium  W.  Fiaber,  Daniel  B. 
Smith,  Jacob  Juellce,  Gurney  Smith,  John  C.  Brown,  Joseph  B.  Nor- 
bury,  Benjamin  W.  Kirharda,  Itaac  W.  Norri',  Re».  George  Boyd, 
Charles  Norri*,  John  Steel,  Joseph  Warner,  Andrew  M.  TreToat,  John 
L.  Wolf.  Jamea  Gowen.  Jonathan  Thomas,  Joaeph  Bocklua,  Eran  W. 
Thomaa,  Jr ,  John  Oakford,  Morton  McMichael.  Alex.  Parker,  J.  O. 
HollhiKaworth,  Henry  Zolllckofler,  Edward  B.  Garrlgtiea,  Char!™  T.. 
Cathrali.  George  M.  Wharton,  (Wgs  M.  Ju.tic.,  Jonathan  Thomaa, 
Jacob  T.  Snyder,  John  H.  Walker,  Andrew  Horton,  Dr.  Thomae  OIlTer 
Goldsmith,  George  Thomas,  Samuel  H.  Traner,  Richard  R.  Spain,  Sam- 
uel Eiiglinh.  William  0.  Flanagan,  Alexander  Wenta,  John  Foulkrod, 
Charlra  V.  Hagnrr,  Henry  Leech,  George  Enilen,  Jr.,  Mordant  L.  Daw- 
•on.  Iaitac  Barton,  Clifford  Smith,  Richard  G.  Laning,  William  F.  Ira- 
land.  John  C.  Smith,  Jamea  Campbell.  Jamea  R.  Nagl.y,  Thomaa  H. 
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B  Kingaton,  William  Wleter.  Francis 
i  HellTe...teli.,  Richard  Vana.  William 
h,  George  II  Bnrgln,  MP,  Clifford  Smith.  J,.l,n 
■',  Fraucie  Lyons,  John  RobLlna,  Jr ,  Hugh  Clark,  Jacob 

Yerger,  John  J.  McCoheti,  James  J.  Barclay, 
I  P.  Patterson,  Lewis  Crunaalllat,  Samuel  C.rke,  Theodore  Cuyler, 
Alexander  M.  Macphereon,  Daniel  S.  Betrieinan,  John  P.  Colcord,  Jo- 
seph E.  Haall,  Mlchaal  D.  Waterman,  George  F.  McCallmunt,  Jacob 
Shearer,  Benjamin  Matthias,  William  English,  Charles)  Thomson  Jodm, 
Frederick  Sorber,  William  J.  Reed,  Philip  X.  Ileyner,  George  W. 
V.ug  hen,  William  Martin,  William  W>b»g,  M  l< ,  Jamn  Peters.  Robert 
Aah,  Pant  K.  Hul.ha,  Joaeph  T.  Mntri,  John  8.  Painter,  Charles  C.  Alt- 
kin,  Jeaee  H.  Flltcraft,  (.'bar Ira  M.  Sandgram,  Jamea  Peters,  Henry 
iVureao,  Perry  W.  Levering.  John  Clooda,  Nathan  Nathans,  William 
H.  Drayton,  Benjamin  Morton,  Ianai*  Atlimead,  William  l<artelsre, 
>,  Samuel  C.  Ford,  John  M.  Pugh.  M.D.,  John  H.  Bring- 
0.  Coffin,  Joseph  Cowperthwalt,  Benjamin  Baker,  Alei- 
•  Greaves,  Tbomaa  J.  Herring,  John  Stellman,  Tbomaa  J.  Melony. 
i  J. 


Between  1860  and  1860,  the  following  citizens 
served  in  the  board  : 

John  Clarion.  Da»id  H.  Kolloek,  T.  K.  Collloa,  Thomas  Lewellan, 
Harlan  Ingram,  William  Clothier,  John  McAvoy,  M.D,  C.  Campbell 
Cooper,  M.D..  Wllltam  B.  R.  Selhy,  Nathan  L.  Jonea,  laaac  Leech.  Jr„ 
Jr*«ph  Eneu.  Jacob  C.  Slemmer.  Benjamin  Ga.klll,  Erf* In  Booth,  D. 
M  Foot,  M.D..  Henry  Herbert,  Andrew  Miller.  William  F.  Small,  Wil- 
liam H.  Slckele,  Joseph  W.  T.  MeAlliater,  Gaorge  P.  Mercer,  Joaepb  J. 
Tbomaa,  Samuel  Aal.mrad,  William  Currari,  M.D.,  Benjamin  M.  Dusen- 
berry,  Samuel  Taylor.  Char  lea  T  Sutter,  George  P.  Hemey,  Andrew  H. 
Mandersou,  Cbarlea  Cllna,  George  W.  Burr,  Edward  W.  Gorgaa,  Samuel 
S.  Worthman,  Spanoer  Roberta,  Benjamin  F.  Warren,  Richard  R.  Mont- 
gomery, Philip  B.  Mingle,  Thomas  G.  Holllogaworth,  Thomas  W. 
Marchmeut,  E.  Harper  Jeffries,  William  Matthews,  William  R.  Bald, 
Francia  McManoa,  Alfred  W.  Green,  M.D.,  Edward  R.  Badger,  Marcus 
A.  Davis,  Waablngton  J.  Jackaon,  Joseph  Reaklrt,  John  J  Kersey, 
Tbomaa  He  pee,  William  Coun,  Cbarlea  M.  Lukrua,  Robert  F.  Bower, 
Cornelius  L.  DeGnot,  Edward  G.  Lee,  Benjamin  H  Barton.  Aaron  H. 
Bartla,  Jamea  H.  Wataun,  Cbarlea  Frlshmulh,  Leonard  R.  Fletcher,  Jo- 
seph M.  Hancock,  Cornelias  Baker,  William  H  Trlnlck,  John  Conroy, 
M.D„  Charles  J.  Wleter,  Jr.,  Thomas  W.  Duffleld,  John  R.  Angney, 
M.D.,  C.  8.  Hlnunelwrlght,  Stephen  Farraud,  John  Fry,  Aaron  B.  Ivln*. 
John  Hianeworth, Henry  Runtui,  John  H.uaton.  Adam Shetiline, Paul  B. 
Carter,  Edwin  McCalla,  R.  Q.  Shelmerdlne,  Thomas  Halg,  Adam  Mar- 

lliam  H.  Flltcraft. 


The  following  citizens  have  been  members  of  the 
board  at  various  time*  since  1860,  as  well  as  hoidc  of 
those  above  named  who  were  appointed  before  that 
year : 


:  B.  Smltb,  William  N'.Tiadall.  Charlee  Welsh,  Thomaa  Fllxgerald, 
Cbarlea  A.  Yrager,  George  Inman  Itlche,  Joseph  B.  Smith,  Jamea  S. 
Cham  be  re,  Edwin  McCalla,  Lewie  Bitting,  Tbomaa  Wood,  William  H. 
Gominger,  William  Adamaon,  George  W.  Stull,  David  Wallace,  Charles 
W.  Zimmerman,  John  Holland,  Jamea  Freeborn.  L.  R.  Fletcher.  Paniel 
Wltham,  John  Moffat,  Frederick  Vaudegrlft,  Jamea  S.  Stewart,  Roliert 
W.  Kitchie,  Joaeph  Cooper,  John  F.  Belslerllng,  John  II.  Green,  Thomaa 
Potter,  David  Murtha,  William  C.  Halnee,  Jamea  Lees,  Nathan  llllle., 
William  F.  Cooper,  Jonathan  Rolwrta,  George  W.  Neblnger,  M.D,  P.  A. 
Fagen,  Robert  Paletborp,  John  Noble,  Edward  Shipiwn.  Robert  W. 
Coahman.  William  M.  Lerlck,  William  O.  Kline,  Andrew  Brolly.  Edward 
Holt.  M.  McGeoy,  J.maa  W.  Fletcher,  IhUrlck  Duffy.  Charles  At*l.  De 
Witt  C.  Moore,  0.  A.  Hoffman,  Joaeph  H.  Hookey,  Louis  F.  Unde,  Joeei* 
Croat.  Jamea  N.  Mark*.  WillUm  F.  BoucJier.  Abraham  Taylor,  Jamea  11. 
(3aw,  Lewis  Klkln,  Samuel  Schelde,  John  W.  Clark,  Henry  Mclnlyre, 
Jamea  McManea,  Jamea  MilHgan,  Jr.,  Joseph  Mulllneaux,  Norria  J. 
lluSman,  French)  W.  Geta,  Samuel  8.  Money,  Jamea  J.  Rerllle,  Jacob 
Reed,  M.  Hall  Stanton,  William  S.  Elder,  Henry  Elnwecbter,  Cbarlea  W. 
Carrlgan,  Washington  L.  Bladen,  W.  El  wood  Rowan,  A.  8.  Jenkt,  Lewla 
C.  Caaaidy,  M.  R.  Hanla,  John  Samuel,  John  Price  Wetherill,  Jamea  S. 
Uinkel,  Albert  C.  Roberta,  Henry  C.  Hlckok,  Stephen  Taylor,  Stephen 
II.  Smith,  Edward  Annatrong,  John  U.  Brenner,  Jamea  H.  MacBiide, 
Charlai  Manner,  Daniel  Steinmelr,  Cbarlea  Y.  AbUitt,  P.  A.  B.  Widener, 
William  B.  Stephen!,  William  Rldioga,  D.  W.atberly,  R.  W.  Downing, 


Wakellng,  John  J.  Hartman.  Jamea  Long.  Tbomaa  R,  DnrU,  R.  J. 
rilllan.  J.  G.lllngham,  Tbon»ai  A.  F.hy,  Jame.  8.  1 
Lonia  Wagn.r.  Rkhardaon  L.  Wright.  M.  P.  Hutchli-on,  Jol 
Jamea  Mehol.  Leaudar  M.  Jouea.  Alexander  Adalre,  John  L.  I 
John  M.  Campbell,  Simon  Grata,  Cbarlea  S.  Auatin,  George  W.Cos,  Wil- 
liam J.  Pollock,  William  J.CollKdar.  Wward  T.  Steel,  Thoma.  Ken- 
nedy, William  F.  Miller,  Edward  Lewla,  John  Fititpatrick,  Jamea  J. 
Cooper,  George  F.  Barker,  William  Gulager,  Jamaa  Pollock,  Henry 
8.  Godihall,  laaac  A.  Sheppard,  William  M.  Smith,  Samuel  T.  Child, 
Jame.  V.  W.taon,  Jamea  Hugbea,  Joaeph  C.  Fergoeon,  Andrew  M. 
Sl«t  naler. 

A  most  valuable  assistant  to  these  men  for  thirty- 
six  years  has  been  Henry  W.  Hulliwell,  who  entered 
their  service  in  1848,  who,  in  1865,  was  made  chief 
secretary,  and  who  is  closely  identified  with  the  cause 
of  educational  progress  in  this  community. 

M.  Hall  Stanton  was  president  of  the  board  from 
1 870  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1876,  and  his  admin- 
istration, although  not  so  fertile  in  original  ideas  as 
was  that  of  his  predecessors,  was  in  the  main  progres- 
sive and  beneficial.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Long, 
who  remained  in  the  office  for  two  years,  and  who  was 
replaced  in  January,  1879,  by  Edward  T.  Steel,  who 
has  thus  far  performed  his  duties  with  a  rigor  and 
intelligence  which  promise  to  be  productive  of  much 
good.  During  these  three  administrations  a  generous 
reception  has  been  given  to  every  new  idea  that  has 
been  advanced  with  a  view  of  enlarging  the  useful- 
ness of  the  public  schools.  In  1875  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  offered  to  furnish  the  city  with  forty 
free  scholarships  in  its  scientific  departments,  and 
pupils  of  our  free  schools  now  found  an  opportunity 
to  complete  their  education  in  that  fine  institution  of 
learning.  The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  also 
receives  ten  female  pupils  each,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Museum  and  School  of  Art  has  likewise  estab- 
lished five  free  scholarships  for  the  city.  The  Night 
School  for  Artisans,  which  was  opened  by  Professor 
Rich£,  in  the  Hi»:h  School  building,  in  November, 
1879,  has  afforded  many  young  men  an  excellent 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  industrial  art*. 

For  many  years,  dating  from  Mr.  Shippen's  admin- 
istration, the  necessity  of  a  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  schools  has  been  frequently  urged  upon 
the  board ;  but  it  was  not  until  1882  that  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  city  were  willing  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose.  They  then  agreed  to  lay  aside 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  with  which  the  board  could 
begin  the  organization  of  such  a  department  of  super- 
intendence. It  wbs  contended  that  the  schools  were 
without  systematic  organization,  that  they  were  not 
managed  according  to  a  fixed  standard  of  regulations, 
and  that  the  teachers  in  particular  needed  supervision 
by  an  instructor  of  the  largest  experience  as  well  as 
thorough  technical  knowledge.  After  much  scrutiny 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  number  of  candidates  for  the 
position,  Professor  James  McAlister,  then  engaged  at 
Milwaukee  in  a  similar  capacity,  was  called  upon  to 
accept  the  place,  which  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1883. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  gradually  establish  a  ref- 
ormation of  the  system  of  education,  which  will  bring 
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it  up  to  all  the  improvement*  that  have  been  made  in 
the  modern  training  of  youth. 

The  city's  appropriations  for  its  schools  have  for 
some  years  past  averaged  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars each  year— a  figure  which,  in  the  time  of  Roberts 
Vaux  or  Thomas  Dunlap,  would  perhaps  have  caused 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  common  schools  to 
stand  aghast  Indeed,  this  is  three  times  as  much 
money  as  was  appropriated  for  this  object  a  period  so 
comparatively  recent  as  the  opening  of  the  civil  war. 
While  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  number  of  pupils 
has  increased  twenty-fold,  the  amount  of  expenses 
has  increased  nearly  fifty-fold.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  pupils,  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions, and  the  general  population  of  the  city  at  vari- 
ous periods  during  the  past  sixty-four  years: 

T«  P.**  A>rr-  pr„u- 

1*2<>                                     1.3.VJ  J22.058  137.0SC 

1H.K1                                          \371  3'2,K<>  1S8.961 

1*40   23,m  126,740  2SS.037 

lftSO   4*.<i6«  3«fi;(61  40S.7I52 

1SH0   63,130  512,1)14  56S/«4 

1*70   tt'^Kyl  l,im,W)l  CTh.OOU 

lt>76   M.M2  l.KMAW  m*t/*vi 

  103.702  1,620,167  WHi,«mO 

The  scholars  are  divided  among  the  schools  in  the 
following  order:  Normal  and  High  Schools,  1589; 
grammar  schools,  16,124;  secondary  schools,  28,483; 
and  primary  schools,  57,606.  The  total  number  of 
schools  is  about  470,  and  the  total  number  of  teach- 
ers about  2200.  The  warrants  drawn  for  teachers' 
salaries  amount  to  about  eleven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually.  This  does  not  indicate  a  very  high 
average  salary  for  each  teacher,  and  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  President  Steel  remarked  "  that  a  woman 
who  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  directing  the  work  of  a  pri- 
mary school  should  receive  a  maximum  salary  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  is  a  satire."  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  average  cost  of  the  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  including  the  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
is  less  than  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  children  in  Philadelphia  who  do  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  who  are 
not  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  pupils,  and  that  but 
comparatively  few  of  this  large  number  are  attend- 
ants at  private  schools.  How  to  get  at  this  ignorant 
mass  of  the  population  is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
"  When  we  can  begin  training  in  the  kindergarten," 
said  President  Steel,  in  a  recent  report,  "continue 
it  in  excellent  primary  schools,  through  grammar 
schools,  embracing  thorough  manual  instruction,  and 
complete  it  with  a  course  in  a  high  school  combining 
a  school  of  technology,  we  may  feel  that  proper  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  city." 

The  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  is  known  as 
the  First  School  Division  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  each  ward  in  the  city  is  a  school  district.  The 
voters  of  each  ward  elect  three  citizens  each  year  as 


directors  of  public  schools.  They  must  have  the 
same  qualifications  as  State  senators,  and  reside  in  the 
ward  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

In  addition  to  the  directors  aforesaid,  there  is  a 
Board  of  Public  Education,  composed  of  one  person 
from  each  ward,  known  as  controller  of  public  schools, 
and  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
each  controller  is  a  member  of  the  ward  Board  of 
School  Directors  from  which  he  is  appointed,  and  he 
must  have  the  qualification  of  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

The  controllers  of  the  public  schools  determine 
upon  the  number  of  school-houses  which  shall  be 
erected  or  established  in  every  section,  and  limit  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  establishing  every  such 
school-house.  They  have  the  power  to  establish  a 
model  school,  in  order  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
sectional  schools,  or  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  They  also  have  power  to  provide  such  suit- 
able books  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  belonging  to  the  different  schools  within 
the  First  District.  They  have  the  general  superinten- 
dence over  all  the  schools  established  in  the  said  dis- 
trict, and  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
own  government,  and  for  the  general  regulations  of 
the  district,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  They  also 
appoint  a  secretary. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  said  controllers  to  examine  all 
accounts  of  moneys  disbursed  in  erecting,  establish- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  several  schools  established 
within  the  district. 

The  said  controllers  meet  at  least  quarterly,  and  call 
special  meetings  whenever  the  same  may  be  deemed 
expedient.  They  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  publish  a  statement,  in  the  month  of 
February  in  every  year,  of  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture, and  of  the  number  of  children  educated  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  said  controllers  are  authorized,  whenever  they 


shall  think 


propei 


,  to  establish  schools  for  the  instruc- 


tion of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
money  expended  in  the  establishment  and  support  of 
these  schools  is  provided  for  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  directed  by  law  with  respect  to  the  other 
public  schools  in  said  district. 

Five  members  of  the  controllers  of  public  schools 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  making  of  orders  for  the  payment  of 
money  and  the  transaction  of  business  generally,  with 
this  exception :  that  no  order  for  the  payment  of  money 
shall  be  made  at  any  special  meeting  of  the  board 
unless  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  be  present. 

The  controllers,  from  time  to  time,  when  required 
by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  furnish 
such  reports  touching  the  condition  and  management 
of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  practiced  therein,  as  he  may  deem 
useful  for  the  advancement  of  the  system  of  general 
education  in  the  State. 

They  are  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  such  of 
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tbe  public  schools  in  the  said  district  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  be  opened  at  night,  during  the 
months  of  January,  Febrnary,  March,  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  of  each  and  every  year,  for 
tbe  instruction  of  male  adults. 

They  al*o  have  and  possess  power  to  confer  aca- 
demical degrees  in  the  arte  upon  graduates  of  the 
Central  High  8chool,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  same  and  like  power  to  confer  degree*,  honorary 
and  otherwise,  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

And  the  controllers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  First 
School  District  of  Pennsylvania  establish  a  system  for 
the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  all  persons  who 
may  desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
said  district,  the  said  examinations  to  be  held  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  under  such  system,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  the  said  controllers  shall  adopt. 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  appoints  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  who  has  general  supervision 
of  the  schools. 

The  said  directors,  for  every  section  respectively, 
have  power  to  erect  and  establish  so  many  school*  in 
their  respective  sections  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  the  said  controllers,  and  appoint  teachers,  and  pro- 
vide all  things  necessary  for  maintaining  and  con- 
ducting the  schools  in  their  respective  sections,  and 
superintend  and  direct  the  said  schools  respectively. 
And  the  directors  of  every  section  respectively  meet 
at  least  monthly,  and  keep  regular  minutes  of  their 
proceedings,  and  the  said  directors  of  every  section 
respectively  divide  themselves  into  as  many  com- 
mittees as  there  may  be  schools  established  as  afore- 
said in  the  particular  section,  so  that  every  committee 
may  have  the  management  of  one  school  only;  and 
the  said  committees  also  keep  regular  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  and  report  or  exhibit  their  minutes 
to  the  directors  of  the  section  whenever  required  by 
tbe  said  directors  so  to  do.  And  the  directors  of  every 
section  report  the  state  of  all  the  schools  within  the 
section  every  six  months  to  the  controllers  aforesaid. 


And  all  the  directors  of  the  public  schools  within  tbe 
said  district  perform  their  duties  without  any  pecu- 
niary compensation,  and  during  their  term  of  service 
are  exempted  from  serving  as  jurors,  arbitrators,  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  or  managers  of  the  almshouse,  and, 
except  in  time  of  war,  from  militia  duty. 

School  properties  belonging  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia on  the  81st  of  December,  1882: 
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Bojri'  High  School.....  

GltU'  Normal  School  

Flrtl  Section  .....  

Second  Section  

Thlnl  Section  

fourth  Section  

rillh  Section....  —  

Sltth  Section  -  

Serenth  Section  

Klghlh  Section  

Ninth  Section  

Tunth  Section  .... 

Kletentb  Section  

Twelfth  Secllou  

Thirteenth  Section  

Fourteenth  Section  

Fifteenth  Section  

Sixteenth  Section  

Seventeenth  S-xtion  

Kighteenth  Section   

Nineteenth  SecUon.-  

Twentieth  Section  

Twenty  lint  Section  

Twenty second  Sectlou... 

Twenty-third  Serlion  

Twenty-fourth  Section... 

Twenty-fifth  Section  

Twrnty*ei&th  Section...... 

Twenty-MTenUi  Section. 
Twenty-eighth  Section... 
Twenty-ninth  Section.... 

Thirtieth  Section  

Tblrty-ftr»t  Section  
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li»,MM 
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1  52,900 

12.1,000 

45.000 
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I7»,ttm 
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4.1.666 

I0.400 

1M.0M 

lOO.UlO 

.Ki.OiiO 

7,000 

157.000 

7.ri.»i«> 

62.799 

4.000 

141,700 

127,<«*i 

75,332 

9,050 

211,182 

Si.U«l 

6M...IO 

4.850 

149,850 

63.500 

7,000 

l.->9,500 

ll^oon 

60,316 

5.(150 

lKt,tW4 

N6.0O" 

51.199 

5,660 

142.849 

71,000 

41.040 

5,750 

118,416 

M.MI 

42,75" 

4.900 

13I.6A0 

148.500 

X»,*M 

247,266 

206,000 

81.91/9 

lZ^i  10 

:«*>,199 

B2JWU 

64,500 

e^oo 

143,200 

70,00(1 

11.607 

6.0..0 

l<ri.a<r7 

131, OHO 

50.149 

io.*oo 

1  111. 940 

IffKII 

82,260 

14.06O 

262,300 

161,000 

87,106 

12,4uo 

260.566 

U2,it» 

47.899 

S.rttio 

169.499 
;■. 

tlW> 

112,l»« 

74.W2 

38.000 

ll,V*j 

8.650 

158.650 

234,000 

83,933 

13,65(1 

331,583 

17K.700 

74.4AO 

12.700 

2iV>,860 

no.mro 

52.H33 

7.800 

170,633 

155,500 

78,499 

9.250 

241,250 

170,500 

59,V«i 

1 1,101 1 

241,100 

175,500 

67.612 

ll.tlOO 

254.132 

97,000 

54.4:13 

7,800 

159,233 

82,000 

40.000 

7>«J 

129,500 

S4.18ft.2flO 

f2,0tfl,899 

S6 .560  900 

I  principal  Of 

Net  t»1o»  of  properties. 


.  371.160 


l«,179.7iS0 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
belonging,  number  admitted,  number  promoted,  num- 
ber left,  and  average  attendance  during  the  year 
1882: 
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HISTORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


PRESIDENTS  OK  THE  BOARD  Of  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
Fwfor  On  Ml  of  tf.irrA  3,  IMv 

Roberta  Vaux,  elected  April  — ,  1H18 

Thomaa  Dunlap.  elected.....  Jan.  1, 1830 

(inner  llifflln  Wharton,  elected    Jan.  1,1*40 

H*tif7  Leech,  elected  Jen.  1, 1841 

John  Miller,  elected  Jan.  t.  1844 

George  Mifflin  Wharton,  elected  Jan.  I,  1847 

Daniel  t«.  Beideman,  elected  Jan.  1,  I  HO 

Thomaa  G.  Ilnlllngaworth,  elected  Jan.  I,  ISM 

William  J.  Reed,  elected  Jan.  1,1 -'7 

Henry  lluiiim,  elected    Jan.  1,  1858 

Benjamin  M.  Dueenhury,  elected  Jan.  1,  1*61 

Leonard  Randulph  Fletcher,  elected  Jen.  1,  IMS 

Edward  Shlppen,  elected  Jan.  1,  1864 

Daniel  Sleinmetx.  elected  Jan,  1,  IHrM 

Morton  Hall  8Unton,  elected  Ian.  1, 1870 

Jamee  Long,  elected  Jan.  1,1877 

Edward  T.  Steel,  elected   Jan.  1.  1 -79 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


1810.  Willie  Birnie. 

Thonuu  McKean  Pettlt. 

1820.  Daniel  II.  Smith. 

1821.  Thome*  McKean  Pettlt. 
1833.  Cliarlaa  Pettlt. 

1835.  William  Pierwl. 


1837.  Richard  I  Vim  Smith. 
1841.  Thomae  B.  Florence. 
184».  Robert  J.  Hemphill. 
\  -r.j.  Jamee  D.  Campbell. 
18SA.  Henry  W.  Ualllwell. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania.1—  The  history 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  begins  with  the 
foundation  of  an  academy  and  charity  school,  out  of 
which  the  present  organization  has  grown.  As  early 
as  1743,  Benjamin  Franklin  saw  the  need  and  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  such  an  academy,  und  also 
recognized  in  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters  one  whom  he 
believed  especially  fitted  for  its  head.  Finding  him- 
self unable  to  secure  the  desired  co-operation,  and  his 
attention  being  absorbed  in  the  disturbed  condition 


THE  "NEW  BUILDING,"  AFTERWARD  KNOWN  AH 
"THE  ACADEMY." 

of  public  affairs  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  matter  was  dropped  until  1749.  He 
then  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Pro- 
posals Relative  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Penn- 
sylvania," which  attracted  much  attention,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who 
charged  themselves  with  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
It  consisted  of  the  following  persons: 

Benjamin  Franklin,  preeident;  William  Coleman,  treaanrer;  Jamea 
Logan,  TkOSMS  Lawrence,  William  Allen,  John  Inglie,  Tench  Franria, 
William  Meal  era,  Lloyd  Zackary,  Samuel  Mc<  'all.  Jr.,  Joeeph  Turner, 
Thomaa  Leech,  Ptilneae  Bond,  Abraham  Taylor,  Thomaa  Hopkineun, 
Joahua  Maddox.  William  glilppen,  Robert  Strettell,  Philip  Syng. 
Cliariee  Willing,  Richard  Peter*,  Thomaa  Bond,  William  Plumated, 
Thomaa  White. 


1  The  author*  are  greatly  Indebted  to  Rer.  Jeeee  Y.  Burk.  eecretary 
of  the  PennaWTanU  I'nltrralty.  for  thta  aketch  of  that  biatoric  Irialllu 
lion.  Good  taate  and  accurate  Information  have  enabled  Mr.  Burk  In 
treat  hi«  aubject  lu  a  way  which  none  can  fall  to  appreciate. 


These  gentlemen  signed  articles  of  association  in 
November,  1749,  and  subscribed  among  themselves 
over  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  proposed  school. 
There  was  at  that  time  "  the  new  building"  in  Phila- 
delphia peculiarly  adapted  to  their  needs  on  Fourth 
Street,  below  Mulberry  Street  (now  Arch  Street).  It 
had  been  built  primarily  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
especial  use  of  the  celebrated  Whitefield  whenever 
he  might  visit  the  city,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  charity 
school,  and  was  held  by  trustees  for  that  purpose 
under  the  original  subscription.  These  trustees  found 
themselves  embarrassed  by  a  heavy  debt  upon  the 
property  with  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  it,  and 
very  readily  consented  to  transfer  it  to  the  academy 
on  condition  of  a  charity  school  l»eing  made  part  of 
the  scheme,  and  of  Mr.  Whitefield  and  others  being 
permitted  its  occasional  use  for  preaching.  In  1751  the 
academy  formally  entered  upon  the  property,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Peters  preaching  a  dedicatory  sermon.  There 
were  three  schools,  the  English,  the  Mathematical, 
nnd  the  Latin,  each  under  a  master,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  ushers  and  tutors,  the  head  master  having 
the  title  of  rector.  A  charity  school,  elementary  in 
its  character,  was  also  maintained.* 

The  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  soon  induced  the 
trustees  to  apply  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted 
them  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  under  the  date 
July  18,  1753,  as  "The  Trustees  of  the  Academy  and 
Charitable  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania" 
The  Rev.  William  Smith,  afterward  so  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  college  and  of  the  province,  was 
added  to  the  staff  of  instructors,  and  so  enlarged  the 
curriculum  by  the  resources  of  his  learning  and  en- 
ergy that  the  academy  became  practically  equivalent 
to  a  college.  An  additional  charter  was  therefore 
granted  by  the  proprietors  June  16,  1755,  changing 
the  title  into  that  of  "  The  Trustees  of  the  College, 
Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia," 
and  conferring  upon  them  all  the  powers  which  are 
usually  attached  to  such  a  title.  The  college  and  the 
academy  were  closely  related.  The  same  professors 
taught  in  each,  and  they  were  in  fact  but  higher  and 
lower  departments  of  one  school.  In  the  college 
there  were  but  three  classes,  freshman,  junior,  and 
senior,  and  the  course  was  one  of  three  years.  There 
were  five  professors,  one  of  whom  was  provost  and 
rector  of  the  academy,  another  vice-provost.  The 
first  commencement  was  held  May  17,  1757,  when 
Paul  Jackson,  Jacob  Duch£,  Francis  Hopkinson, 
Samuel  Magaw,  Hugh  WillianiBon,  James  Latta,  and 
John  Morgan  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  eminence  afterward  attained  by  these  young  men 
was  a  good  augury  of  the  influence  and  fame  of  the 
incipient  college. 

In  1762  an  additional  building  was  erected,  nearer 
to  Arch  Street,  and  devoted  partly  to  dormitories  for 
the  use  of  students,  who  now  began  to  come  in  from 
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even  the  remotest  colonic*.  In  1763  there  were  nearly  properties,  only  exempting  the  University  from  ac- 
four  hundred  students  in  attendance  upon  the  col-  countability  for  income  rightly  expended  in  lawful 
lege  and  its  subordinate  schools,  an  evidence  in  those  purposes.  This  was  after  Franklin's  return,  and  doubt- 
days  of  an  unusual  prosperity  and  success.  The  first  less  largely  owing  to  his  influence.  In  1791  the 
provost.  Dr.  William  Smith,  was  a  man  of  rare  abili-  wretched  struggle  for  existence  of  the  two  separate 
ties  and  unbounded  activity.  Not  hesitating  to  take  schools  was  ended  by  an  amicable  union,  each  con- 
part  in  the  political  contests  of  the  time,  he  was  im-  tributing  twelve  members  of  its  board  to  form  a  new 
prisoned  by  the  Legislature,  and  for  a  time  taught  one,  which  was  then  incorporated  and  vested  with 
his  classes  in  the  common  jail,  to  which  they  ob-  the  rights  and  properties  of  each,  under  the  name 
tained  permission  to  resort,  until  he  was  released  on  "The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 
his  claim  for  an  appeal  in  person  to  the  king.  Pro-  The  Governor  of  the  State  was  ex  officio  the  president 
ceeding  to  England  for  this  purpose,  he  was  received  of  the  board.  The  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine  were, 
with  distinguished  honors  by  the  bishops  and  others  as  far  as  possible,  taken  equally  from  the  former  fac- 
in  authority,  and  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  ulties,  but  enough  of  the  old  spirit  of  opposition  to 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Smith  prevailed  to  prevent  his  being,  as  he  had 
Such  an  interest  was  created  by  him  in  England  that  the  right  to  be,  made  professor  and  elected  provost, 
when,  in  1761,  the  trustees  found  themselves  seriously  He  was  quietly  disposed  of  by  the  grant  for  one  year 
embarrassed  in  prosecuting  the  extended  work  of  the  1  of  the  provost's  house,  the  settlement  of  debts  due 
college,  it  was  determined  to  semi  him  again  to  Eng-  him,  and  the  grant  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
land  to  solicit  contributions  for  an  endowment.  At  for  life.  Dr.  John  Ewing  was  elected  provost,  and 
the  same  time  a  similar  effort  was  resolved  on  by  Dr.  John  Andrews  vice-provost  It  would  be  impos- 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York.  The  sible  in  this  brief  sketch  to  give  in  detail  the  succes- 
two  commissioners  reached  England  at  the  same  sion  of  able  professors  and  provosts  whose  labors  sus- 
time,  and  wisely  concluded  to  unite  their  efforts  and  tained  and  increased  the  reputation  of  the  University, 
to  share  the  proceeds.  Procuring  from  the  king,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  succession  of  the 
through  the  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  latter  to  the  list  appended  to  this  article.  For  a  few 
bury,  a  circular  letter  to  all  churches  in  the  king-  years  the  old  premises  on  Fourth  Street,  several  times 
doms,  "  they  divided  the  land  between  them,"  and  enlarged  and  improved,  continued  to  suffice  for  the 
making  numerous  collections,  succeeded  in  procuring  needs  of  the  college,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that, 
a  very  considerable  endowment  for  each  college.  At  with  the  increased  ability  of  the  community  to  main- 
tbe  time  of  the  transmission  of  this  fund  a  most  kind  tain  liberal  education,  larger  accommodations  would 
and  friendly  letter  was  sent  by  the  archbishop,  in  be  needed. 

which  he  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  liberal  In  1791  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  purchased 
and  unsectarian  principles  on  which  the  institution  the  properly  extending  from  Chestnut  to  Market 
had  formerly  been  conducted  would  be  adhered  to  Streets,  and  from  Ninth  Street  west  one  hundred  and 
for  all  time.  In  their  gratitude  at  the  reception  of  :  fifty-two  feet,  and  proceeded  to  erect  thereon  a  house 
the  endowment  the  trustees  adopted  as  a  standing  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia 
resolution  a  declaration  of  these  principles  in  the  being  then  the  seat  of  government,  and  Washington  in 
strongest  possible  language.  By  a  most  singular  and  the  Presidential  chair.  By  the  time  the  spacious  and 
perverse  misconception  this  action  was  seized  upon  substantial  edifice  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
by  a  Legislature  politically  hostile  to  the  provost  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Adams  had  become 
faculty  as  a  "  narrowing  of  the  foundation,"  and  made  President.  When  the  building  was  finished  it  was  ten- 
in  1779  the  pretext  for  an  unjust  confiscation  of  all  I  <lered  by  Governor  Mifflin,  by  direction  of  the  Legisla- 
the  rights  and  properties  of  the  college,  which  were  !  ture,  to  President  Adams  at  a  fair  rental.  Mr.  Adams 
transferred  to  a  new  organization,  called  in  its  char-  declined  the  offer,  and  the  State  was  left  with  the  prop- 
ter the  trustees  of  the  University  of  the  8tate  of  erty  on  its  hands.  In  1800  the  property  was  offered  at 
Pennsylvania.  The  trustees  of  the  college  made  a  publicsale  on  thestejwoftheold  London  Coffee- House, 
good  fight  for  their  rights,  but,  unfortunately,  Benja-  at  Front  and  Market  Streets  (taken  down  in  1883), 
min  Franklin  was  then  absent  as  minister  to  France,  i  and  was  purchased  by  the  University  for  the  sum  of 
and  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  property,  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  less 
while  still  maintaining  their  organization  and  carry-  than  half  its  original  cost.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
ing  on,  to  the  beat  of  their  now  straitened  ability,  t  advance  made  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  three- 
the  several  schools.  The  new  University  organized  quarters  of  a  century,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  in 
its  faculties,  both  in  arts  and  medicine,  and  for  a  few  1874  the  property  was  sold  to  the  United  States  gov- 
years  the  rival  and  hostile  institutions  struggled  on  ernment  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a  site 
side  by  side  with  necessarily  indifferent  success.  In  for  theerection  of  the  new  post-office  building.  Apart 
1789  an  act  was  passed  declaring  the  former  to  be  of  the  Fourth  Street  property  was  sold  to  enable  the 
altogether  unjust,  and  restoring  the  trustees  of  the  trustees  to  purchase  the  new  property,  and  after  exten- 
college  then  surviving  to  all  their  former  right*  and  sive  alterations  the  schools  were  removed  to  their  new 
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quarters  in  1802.  In  1829  the  President's  house 
taken  down  altogether,  and  two  plain  but  symmetrical 
buildings  erected  on  the  somewhat  extensive  lot  of 
ground,  leaving  a  broad  middle  apace  between  them, 
—one  for  the  collegiate  and  one  for  the  medical  de- 
partment—and in  these  they  prospered  and  flourished 
until  the  present  property  in  West  Philadelphia  was 
acquired,  and  buildings  suited  to  the  greatly-enlarged 
needs  of  the  several  department*  were  there  erected. 
During  all  these  years  there  was  a  slow  but  steady 
progress  in  the  direction  of  enlarged  facilities  and  a 
wider  range  of  instruction.  Until  1810  the  course  of 
study  in  the  department  of  arts  covered  three  years, 
and  the  classes  were  styled  senior,  junior,  and  fresh- 
man. In  that  year  the  course  was  extended  to  four 
years,  and  the  additional  class  thus  created  was 
called  the  sophomore.  From  time  to  time  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  establishment  of  new  chairs 
or  new  departments,  some  of  which  failed  to  meet 
the  expectation  of  their  projectors,  and  were  finally 
abandoned  ;  but  every  experiment  was  suggestive  of 
and  leading  to  the  wise  classification  of  studies  and 
establishment  of  definite  courses  which  has  at  last 
been  reached,  with  a  certainty  of  the  correctness  of 
the  general  scheme  and  ample  provision  for  the  en- 
largement of  each  as  necessity  shall  arise.  The  steps- 
by  which  permanent  results  have  been  attained  may 
be  indicated  by  the  following  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  various  departments  now  existing. 

The  department  of  arts  begins,  of  course,  with  the 
charter  erecting  the  academy  into  a  college,  and  its 
history  is  coeval  throughout  with  that  of  college  and 
university. 

The  department  of  medicine  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
William  Shippen,  who  had  privately  been  instructing 
pupils  in  anatomy  as  early  as  1762,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  return  to  this  country  of  Dr.  John  Morgan, 
one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  college,  who  had 
pursued  an  extensive  course  of  medical  studies  in 
Europe,  that  the  project  was  carried  into  effect.  In 
1765  the  department  was  formally  organized,  with 
Dr.  Morgan  as  its  efficient  head,  and  the  first  medical 
commencement  was  held  June  21,  1768,  when  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon 
ten  gentlemen,  the  first  medical  graduates  in  America. 
Under  the  succession  of  distinguished  men  who,  for 
more  than  a  century,  have  made  Philadelphia  illus- 
trious as  a  centre  of  medical  learning,  this  depart- 
ment has  ever  maintained  the  foremost  place  among 
the  institutions  for  medical  education  in  this  country. 
Rival  schools  have  grown  up  around  it,  and  in  some 
years  even  exceeded  it  in  the  number  of  graduates 
sent  forth,  but  have  never  obtained  the  reputation 
and  standing  of  the  University.  In  recent  years 
radical  changes  in  the  system  of  teaching,  the  intro- 
duction of  many  subordinate  subjects  of  instruction 
under  skillful  specialists,  vastly  enlarged  facilities 
tor  laboratory  work,  and  a  marked  increase  both  in 
the  requirements  for  entrance  on  the  course,  as  well 


as  in  the  length  of  the  course,  were  found 
and  all  these  made  to  coincide  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  ample  and  well-equipped  buildings  erected  on  the 
new  grounds  in  West  Philadelphia.  Not  only  has  the 
department  kept  pace  with  the  developments  of  med- 
ical science  in  its  own  growth,  it  has  been  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  creation  of  the  auxiliary  dental,  hospital, 
and  veterinary  departments,  each  of  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  due  order. 

The  department  of  law  originated  in  1790,  when 
James  Wilson  was  elected  professor  of  Law,  an  office 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  on  the  establishment  of 
the  University,  but  met  with  so  little  encouragement 
that  for  many  years  it  was  completely  dormant.  In 
1817  it  had  a  brief  revival  under  Professor  Charles 
W.  Hare,  and  then  again  ceased  to  have  active  exist- 
ence until  1850,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  late  Chief 
Justice  8harewood,  under  whom  it  grew  rapidly  into 
importance. 

As  now  organised,  it  is  a  most  efficient  and  useful 
school  of  law,  and  its  graduates  are  recognized  by  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia  as  competent  for  admission  to 
the  bar. 

The  auxiliary  department  of  medicine  was  founded 
in  1865  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Wood,  who  provided  for  its  maintenance  during  his 
lifetime  and  ita  endowment  after  his  death.  It  gives 
instruction  in  branches  collateral  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  not  included  in  any  regular  medical  course, 
and  yet  believed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  thorough  education  of  the  physician.  Its  teach- 
ing is  so  distributed  as  to  supplement  and  harmonize 
with  both  the  curriculum  in  medicine  and  several  of 
the  courses  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School. 

The  department  of  science  is  the  outgrowth  of 
various  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
grafting modern  science  upon  the  old  curriculum  of 
arts.  For  many  years  it  sufficed  that  chairs  of  math- 
ematics, physics,  and  chemistry  should  exist  in  the 
department  of  arts.  But  the  vast  growth  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  the  demands  of  the  age  for  special 
teaching  in  them,  led  to  the  establishment  of  first  a 
school  of  natural  science,  then  of  a  school  of  mines, 
and  finally  to  a  more  comprehensive  scheme,  under 
the  name  of  the  department  of  science.  A  large  en- 
dowment having  been  provided  for  this  department 
by  the  will  of  the  late  John  Henry  Towne,  in  1872 
the  name  "Towne  Scientific  School"  was  conferred 
upon  it  Its  course  was  extended  to  the  period  of  five 
years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  the  student 
is  required  to  elect  one  out  of  Bix  parallel  courses  in 
the  various  subdivisions  of  science,  to  which  his  at- 
tention will  be  given  for  the  remaining  three.  These 
courses  are :  I.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy;  II.  Geology  and  Mining;  III.  Civil 
Engineering;  IV.  Mechanical  Engineering;  V.  Draw- 
ing and  Architecture ;  VI.  Studies  preparatory  to  the 
Study  of  Medicine.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  system 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  as  the  fields  of 
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are  further  explored,  and  their  thorough  culture  may 
demand  exclusive  attention. 

The  department  of  music  was  established  in  1877, 
and  is  a  school  for  advanced  students  who  desire  to 
add  to  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  perform  music  a 
scientific  acquaintance  with  harmony  and  counter- 
point. The  preparation  of  an  original  musical  com- 
position, m  well  aa  a  rigid  examination  on  the 
principles  of  music,  are  essential  to  graduation  as 
Bachelor  of  Music.  The  school  has  never  been  large, 
but  its  graduates  have  given  proof  of  its  efficiency 
in  teaching  the  profounder  branches  of  musical  study. 

The  department  of  dentistry,  established  in  1878, 
was  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  oral 
science  as  collateral  with  that  of  medicine.  Closely 

connected  with  the 
medical  school,  it 
derives  immense  ad- 
vantage* from  the  as- 
sociation, and  stands 


the  fame  of  the  University  through  the  influence  of 
its  graduates  in  their  chosen  sphere.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  the  University  library  possesses  the 
most  complete  collection  of  works  on  finance  and 
political  economy  that  is  known  to  exist. 

The  department  of  philosophy,  organized  in  1882, 
is  intended  to  embrace  post-graduate  instruction  in 
literature  and  science.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of  the 
principal  professors  of  the  other  departments,  and  its 
studies  properly  begin  about  where  they  end.  Its  stu- 
dents may  or  may  not  be  in  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity ;  its  requirements  are  necessarily  very  high,  and  its 
degree  is  conferred  only  after  rigid  examination  in 
the  more  advanced  studies. 

The  department  of  veterinary  medicine,  the  last 
established,  is  another  outgrowth  of  the  original  med- 
ical school.  Long  ago  Dr.  Rush  predicted  and  hoped 
for  its  establishment,  and  when  this  was  accomplished, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  one  of  his  descend- 
ants was  appointed  as  its  head.    Its  aim  is  to  give  a 
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relatively  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession. 
Its  facilities  both  for  theoretical  and  practical  training 
are  probably  unequaled,  and  its  spacious  lecture-  and 
laboratory-rooms  are  occupied  by  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing school. 

The  department  of  finance  and  economy,  founded 
by  Joseph  Wharton  in  1881,  bears  his  name.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  a  thorough  general  and  professional 
training  to  young  men  who  intend  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness, to  manage  property,  to  prepare  for  the  profession 
of  law  or  journalism,  or  to  engage  in  public  service. 
Its  aim  is  to  treat  as  a  science  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  practical  business  and  politics,  and  to 
fit  young  men  by  a  definite  training  for  these  most 
important  careers.  Its  staff  of  professors  are  men  of 
national  reputation,  and  it  bids  fair  to  largely  advance 


thorough  and  scientific  education  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. Like  the  dental  school,  its  close  connection 
with  the  medical  department  gives  it  unusual  advan- 
tages, while  its  own  buildings  and  grounds,  of  admira- 
ble construction  and  ample  equipment,  give  every 
facility  for  thorough  work  in  veterinary  surgery, 
forging,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals. 

In  1883  the  four  departments  of  arts,  science,  music, 
and  finance  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
"  The  College  Department,"  the  united  faculties  form- 
ing one  governing  body,  while  each  school  retains  its 
distinctive  formation.  A  large  part  of  the  early  work 
in  each  is  identical  with  that  of  the  others,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  the  studies  diverge  into  the 
special  lines  which  fit  for  the  degrees  conferred  by  the 
particular  school. 
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From  its  very  beginning  the  University  lins  pro- 
vided for  the  free  tuition  of  a  certain  number  of 
deserving  student*,  and  such  scholarships,  with  the 
exception  of  two  which  belonged  originally  to  the 
Penn  family,  and  were  by  them  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor, were  awarded  as  occasion  demanded  and  the 
ability  of  the  trustees  warranted.  In  1870,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  transfer  the  University  to  West  Phila- 
delphia, a  tract  of  ten  and  a  half  acres  was  granted 
by  the  city,  on  which  were  erected  the  present  col- 
lege buildings,  except  that  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment. In  1872  the  city  granted  additional  ground, 
amounting  to  8ve  and  a  half  acres,  for  the  erection  of 
the  hospital,  to  be  hereafter  described.  In  1882  ap- 
plication was  made  for  more  ground,  in  view  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  institution,  and  the  City  Councils 
granted  thirteen  acres  more  for  the  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  maintenance 
forever  of  fifty  free  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of 
graduates  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  By 
this  wise  arrangement  the  common  school  system  of 
the  commonwealth  is  not  only  brought  into  direct 
relation  to  the  University,  but  the  ablest  and  most 
deserving  students  of  these  schools  can  win  and  hold 
as  a  right,  and  not  as  a  charity,  a  full  opportunity  for 
the  higher  education.  The  whole  amount  of  prop- 
erty thus  held  by  the  University  in  Went  Philadel- 
phia amounts  to  twenty-seven  acres,  enough  to  suffice 
for  its  probable  growth  for  many  years.  When  we 
add  that  it  adjoins  on  one  side  the  beautiful  Wood- 
land Cemetery,  and  on  another  the  spacious  grounds 
which  the  city  has  determined  to  reserve  for  its  Mu- 
nicipal Hospital  on  the  removal  of  the  almshouse  to 
another  site,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  most  important 
breathing  area,  almost  equivalent  to  a  public  park,  is 
added  to  the  advantages  of  that  part  of  the  city. 

An  integral  part  of  the  University,  although  not 
classed  as  a  department,  is  a  magnificent  hospital. 
As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  medical  de- 
partment to  the  new  site,  it  was  felt  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  have  a  hospital  of  its  own.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  the  design  into  effect, 
and  for  several  years  its  members  worked  with  a  dili- 
gence beyond  all  praise  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
mission.  As  before  stated,  the  city  granted  the  neces- 
sary ground.  The  Legislature  voted  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  condition  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  additional  should  be 
subscribed  and  that  fifty  free  beds  should  be  forever 
maintained. 

On  June  4,  1874,  the  main  building  and  west  pavil- 
ion were  formally  opened,  and  since  that  date  the 
hospital  has  been  in  active  operation.  The  plan 
adopted  is  such  that  as  the  means  are  available  a 
series  of  pavilions,  connected  by  corridors,  will  be 
erected  along  the  whole  of  the  Spruce  Street  front,  a 
length  of  seven  hundred  feet,  giving  ample  room  for 
an  exceedingly  large  hospital.    In  1883  an  additional 


pavilion  was  built  to  the  westward  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Gibson,  known  as  the 
ward  for  chronic  diseases,  and  devoted  to  those  in- 
curable cases  which  cannot  be  received  in  general 
hospitals.  What  is  now  seen  is,  therefore,  only  the 
centre,  and  two  extensions  on  one  side,  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  ultimately  a  noble  pile  of  buildings. 
The  interior  plans  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
construction,  and  every  essential  to  health,  safety, 
and  cleanliness  has  been  provided  in  these  model 
buildings.  The  architect,  Professor  T.  W.  Richards, 
who  also  designed  the  Arts  and  Science  and  Medical 
Halls,  was  aided  in  his  labors  by  the  advice  of  the 
most  experienced  physicians  and  hospital  managers, 
and  his  plans  have  met  with  the  highest  approval. 
The  hospital  is  always  taxed  to  the  utmost  of  its  ac- 
commodation, and  both  it  and  the  adjacent  Municipal 
Hospital  afford  most  valuable  fields  fur  clinical  in- 
struction to  the  students  of  the  University. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  necessary  limits  of  an 
article  like  this  to  make  mention  of  the  able  and 
eminent  men  through  whose  devotion  as  trustees  and 
professors  the  University  has  done  the  work  and 
maintained  its  reputation  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  The  appended  lists  of  officers  mention  some 
of  their  names,  which  will  be  recognized  as  among 
Philadelphia's  most  illustrious  sons.  The  same  ap- 
pendices will  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
University  in  1884,  and  will  show  that  the  present 
management  of  this  venerable  institution  is  not  un- 
worthy of  its  trust,  and  that  the  city  and  the  State 
have  just  reason  for  pride  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Robert  Strrttla. 
Philip  Syng. 
CWI«  Willing. 
Phlnaan  Bond. 
Richard  Patera. 
Abraham  Tajlur. 
Tbomaa  Bond. 

Hopklnw 


Jump* 

Thoniaa  La' 
William  Allan. 
John  Iiiglla. 
Trnch  rrancla 

Lloyd 

Rainurl  McOill.Jr. 


Thomaj  Willing. 
Jacob  Dueh*,  Jr. 
Lynford  Lardnar. 
Auoa  Strettla. 
Andrew  EllluU. 
John  Redman. 
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John  CnrUtupher  Kunu. 
Caepartu  Weiberg. 
William  Sblppen. 
Frederick  Muhlenberg. 
Jamee  Searle. 
William  Augnitoi  AUm. 
Timothy  Matlack. 
Derld  Rittenhouee. 
Jonathan  Bayard  Smith. 
George  Bryan. 
Tbomai  Bond. 
Jemre  Hutchloeon. 
William  While. 
Ferdinand  Farmer. 
Samuel  Morrie. 

Ttiomae  McKean. 
Chariea  Pattlt. 
Janice  Sprual. 
Frederick  Kohl. 
John  Bleakley. 
John  Caraun. 
Jonalban  Bayard. 
David  Rlttaulwuee. 
Jonathan  D,  Sergeant. 
Darld  Jackaou. 
Jamaa  Inrln. 
Jared  Ingrraoll. 


Dlcklneon. 
Jamaa  Ewlng. 
Oaorge  Gray. 
Tbonuu  Uetick. 
rradarick  KnhL 
Charlat  Blddla. 
Robert  Molynanx. 
Jamee  Irvine. 
CharlM  PettlL 
Samurl  Mi  In. 
Jarad  Ingereoll. 
Nlcbolaa  Collin. 
Franrle  Beaetoo. 
Da  rid  Jackann. 
Julio  Bleakley. 
Oaorg*  Fox. 

.  j«,  im. 

William  White. 
Rubart  Black  wall. 
Kdward  .Khlpj>«n 
William  Lewla. 
Hubert  Hare. 
Samuel  Powell. 
Darld  H.  Conyngham. 
William  Bingham. 

George  ay  mar. 
Edward  ] 

Hi 


EixUd  Bite 


Edward  Tilghrnan,  1794. 
Joeapb  &  McKean,  1794. 
Alexander  Jamaa  Dal  lea,  1794. 
Jcavrph  Ball. 
William  Rawla,  179ft. 

,  R.  Morgan,  1797. 
nuel  «  Fox.  1800. 
>mu  M.  Willing.  1 


Juaapb  R.  Ingereoll,  1822. 
Philip  F.  Mayer,  1*24. 
Jacob  J.  Janeway,  1836. 
William  II.  Defence 
Philip  H.  Nitklln,  1827. 
Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  1> 
I  Wal.b.Jr.,182e. 


.Leey,l»02 
John  T.  Mifflin, 
John  H 


J.  Badnian  Coxa,  1806. 
Anthony  Morria,  1806. 
Horace  Binncy,  1806. 
Joaapb  HopkJneoU,  1*06. 
William  Meredith,  1809. 
Benjamin  Chew,  1810.  * 
Robert  Wain,  1811. 
Gewrge  Fox,  MIR. 
John  Sergeant,  1813. 
Thomas  W.  Franc!*,  1*13. 
Jamaa  P.  Wllaon.  1«13. 
Thnmaa  Ondwalader,  181  A. 
Stephen  Pater  Du' Ponceau,  111*. 
Zaocbaoe  Collins,  1818. 
Nlcholaa  Blddla,  1818. 
Thomas  Duncan,  1819. 
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Vaux,  1833. 
William  H.  Delancey,  1833. 
Albert  Barnes,  1834. 
John  M.  Scott,  183*. 
William  Rawla,  Jr,  1836. 
Henry  Baldwin,  1834. 
Samuel  Brack. 
Robert  M.  Patteraon,  1898. 
Ilartman  Kubu,  1836. 


Benjamin  W. 
Lewis  Wain. 
Thomas  Bldd 
Thomaa  I.  W: 
Robert  RalsU 
Benjamin  W. 


Rlcharde,  1836. 


karton,  1837. 
n,  1838.; 
Dorr.  1839. 


Oaorge  W.  Bethone,  1839. 


Toldaa  Wagner,  1841. 
Thomas  fleignial.  1842. 
Edwin  8.  Bard.  1843. 
William  M.  Meredith.  1843. 
Henry  J.  W 11  llama,  1844. 
Henry  J.  Morton,  1844. 
Alonxo  Potter,  1848. 
1C.  Demise,  1861. 
Kant  La  Roche.  I  KM 
JohnC.( 


Fraley. 


r,Jr,18M 
Colwell,  1656. 
Henry  A.  Boardman.  181 
Jamaa  I.  CUrk  Hare,  18 
Adolph  I.  Borl 
Darld  Lewla.  1858. 


William  Bacon  Sterei 
Chariea  P.  Kreutli,  1966. 
John  Aebhurat,  1865. 
Chariea  K.  Lex,  1866. 
William  Seller*,  1868. 
Nathaniel  B.  Browne,  1869. 
Richard  Newton,  1869. 
Ell  K.  Plica,  1869. 
J.  Yaugban  Merrick,  1870. 
Falrman  Roger*,  1871. 
Hanry  C.  Lee,  1871. 
Kllaa  R.  Beadle,  1872. 


William  Strong,  i860 
Samuel  Powell,  1660. 
Mordecal  L.  Dawson, 
John  WeUb,  1861. 
Peter  MrCall,  1861. 
Oaorge  B.  Wood.  1863. 


r.  1875. 
B  UppW«,  >*?6. 
C  Harriaon,  1876. 
H.  Hutohlnaon,  M.D,  187*, 
Rev.  Oaorge 

D.D,  1879. 
William  Hunt,  M.D,  1879. 
Horace  Howard 
16B0. 

Wharton  Barker,  1WM. 
Samuel  Dlckaon.lMl. 


PROVOSTS 


William  Smith,  D.D,  1754-T9. 
John  Ewlng,  D.D,  1779-1802. 
John  McDowell,  D.D,  LL.D,  1806 
-10. 

John  Andrew*,  D.D,  1810-13. 
Frederick  Baailey,  D.D,  1813-28. 
William  H cethoot,,  Dalancay,  D.D, 


John  Lndlow,  DJ),  1834-63. 
Henry  Tethake,  LL.D,  1864-48. 
Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.D,  1840-68. 
Cherte.   Janaway   Still*.  LL.D, 
1868-61. 

William    Pepper.   M.D.,  LL.D, 
1881. 


VICS-PROVOSTS. 


Francia  Alllaon,  D.D,  1766-77. 
Darid  Rlttenhoue.,  LL.D.,  1779- 
82. 

Samuel  Magaw,  D.D,  1782-91. 
John  Andrew",  1>1>.,  1791-181H. 
Robert  Patteraon,  LI.  D.,  1810-13. 
Robert  M.  Patteraon,  A.M.,  M.D, 


Robert  Adrian,  LL.D,  1*28-34. 
Samuel  B.  Wylle,  D.D,  1834-46. 
Henry  Vetbake,  LL.D,  1846-64. 
John  Friee  Frexer,  LL.D,  1855- 
68. 

Chariea  Porternel.l  Kreuth.  D.D, 

1872-83. 
T.  Otl.  Kendall.  LL.D,  1883. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1884. 


Proroat  of  the  Unieenrity.  William  Pepper.  M.D.,  LL.D,  praaldant 
pre  feiaperv  of  the  board  of  true  tec.  ;  Trustees,  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
•ylranla  («  ejtefc  prealdent  of  the  board  i.  Rer.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.D, 
Frederick  Fraley,  LL.D.  Rer.  Cbarle.  W.  Schsveffer.  D.D.,  Jyhn  W.lah, 

Id  la«D«e    aft^    aTw^atw' »  aaalll     Ba^COH    l^w^V^  OUa    I^»»J^*a     I*  a*»  a^«e  J  till  II   Awvall  II  rSa^ 

II  K.  Price,  LL.D,  J. 
Wood,  S.  ' 

M.D,  Oeorge  Whitney.  Joahua  B.  I.ipplncolt,  Chariea  C.  llarrienu,  J 
H.  Hulchinaun,  M.D.,  Rer.Oeorge  Dana  Boardman.  D.D,  William  Hunt, 
M.D,  Horace  Howani  Furneee,  LL.D,  Wharton  Barker,  Samuel  Dick- 
eon ;  Rev.  Jeaaa  T.  Burk,  aecretary  ;  Wharton  Barker,  Ireaeurer. 

Officer,  of  /aarweoea  aad  Ooaerwa*raf.-W'llllam  P*pp»r,  M.D,  LL.D, 
provoal  of  the  Cnlveralty ;  E.  Otla  Kendall,  LL.D.,  vlce-provoat ;  Joeeph 
Laldy,  M.D,  LL.D,  profeeeor  of  Anatomy ,  Henry  B.  Smith,  M.D, 
emertlue  profaaaur  of  Surgery;  Francia  A.  Jackaon,  A.M,  profeaaor  of 
the  Latin  Language  and  Literature ;  E.  Otla  Kendall,  LL.D-,  Thotnaa  A. 
Scott,  profeaaor  of  Mathamallca;  J.  Peter  Lealey,  LL.D,  pmfeaaor  of 
Geology  and  Mining ;  P.  Pemberton  Morria,  A.M,  profeaaor  of  Practice, 
Pleading,  and  Evidence  at  I*w  and  In  Equity  ;  Richard  A.  F.  Penroae, 
M.D,  LL.D,  profeaaor  of  Obetetrlca  and  of  the  Dleeaaea  of  Women  and 
Children  ;  Alfred  Still*,  M.D,  LL.D,  profeaaor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine, and  of  Clinical  Medicine:  Harriaon  Allen,  M.l),  pro- 
feaaor of  Phyeioiogy ;  Horatio  0.  Wood,  M.D,  LL.D.,  profeaaor  of  Materia 
Medlca,  Pharmacy,  and  General  Tbera|>entlca,  and  clinical  profeaaor  of 
Nervoua  Dteaaare;  John  J.  Baeee,  M  D,  prufeaaor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, including  Toxicology  ;  Cl»arla.  J.  Stllle,  LUD,  emeritn*  John 
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Ssideoetloksr.  Ph.D.  (GOttingen),  proreeeor  of  th.  German 
Literature;  John  0.  R.  McElroy,  A.M.,  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  ths 
English  Language;  J.  I.  Clark  Bar*,  LL.D,  professor  of  th*  Institutes 
or  Law,  Including,  imUr  alia,  International,  Constitutional,  Commercial, 
and  Civil  Law;  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  MJ) ,  LL.D,  John  Bhea  Barton  pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  aod  j>rofeaaor  of  Clinical  Surgery ;  Rev.  Rotwrt  E. 
Thompson,  A.M,  John  Walab  Centennial  professor  of  History  and  Eng- 
llah  Literature,  professor  of  Social  Science,  aud  librarian ;  Frederick 
A.  Genth,  Pli.D.  (Marburg),  profeaeut  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  ; 
Samuel  B.  Howell,  M.D.,  profeaeor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  ;  George 
F.  Barker,  M.D,  Ph.B,  profeaaur  of  Phyalca;  E.  Coppee  Mitchell,  LL.D, 
pirofowor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  and  of  Equity 
Juriaprudenca;  Lewia  M.  Haunt,  A.M.,  C.E-,  profeaaor  of  Civil  Bngioeer- 
log;  William  Pepper,  M.D,  LL.D.,  profeaaor  of  Clinical  Medicine ;  Wll- 
I  lam  Goodell,  M.D.,  profeaaur  of  Clinical  Gynecology ;  William  P.  Norrla, 
M.D.,  clinical  profeaaor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye ;  George  Strawbridge, 
M-D,  clinical  profeaaor  of  Dleeaaea  of  the  Ear;  J  antra  Parsons,  A.M., 
profeaaor  of  Peraonal  Relatione  and  Pereonal  Property  ;  Thomaa  W. 
Richards.  A.M.,  profeaaor  of  Drawing  and  Architecture;  George  A. 
Koeolg,  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg),  aaaiatant  profeaeor or  Chrmtatry  ;  Samuel  P. 
Sadtler.  Ph.D.  (GSttingen),  assistant  profeaaor  of  Cbemiatry ;  James 

A.  Dohrlng,  M.D,  clinical  profeaaor  of  Skin  Diaaaaea;  Hngh  A.  Clarke, 
r  of  the  Science  of  Music ;  Rer.  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg.  D.D, 

»;  Joa.T. 

r  j  Wm.  D.  Marka,  Pb.B. ;  C.  E.  Whitney, 
r ;  Theodore  G.  Wonnley,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
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M.D,  D.D.8,  profeaaor  Of  aKuuiai  wminr,  i»u  unaimri;  ; 
T.  Darby,  M.D.,  D  D.8,  profeaaor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  DenUl  His- 
tology ;  Andrew  J.  Parker,  M.D.,  Ph.D,  profeaaor  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy and  Zoology;  Henry  W.  Spangler,  assistant  engineer  U.S.N,  aaaiat- 
ant profeaaor  of  Dynamical  Engineering;  Morton  W.  Eaaton,  Ph.D, 
profeaaor  of  Comparative-  Philology ;  Jamea  Truman,  D.D.8,  profeaaor 
of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica;  Frederick  A. 
Genth,  Jr.,  M  S,  aaalstant  profeaaor  of  Chemlatry ;  Albert  8.  Bollea, 
Pli. D, profeaeor  of  Mercantile  Law  aod  Practice;  Kuah  Shippen  Huide- 
koper,  M.D,  V.S.  (Alfort),  profeaeor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  aud  Path- 
ology ;  Edmund  J.  Jamea,  Ph.D.  (Halle),  profeaeor  of  Finance  and 
Administration ;  John  Bach  McMa»ter,  A.M.,  profeaaor  of  American 
History;  George  Tucker  Blspham,  A.M.,  profeaeor-elect  of  Practice, 
Pleading,  and  Evidence  at  l-aw  and  in  Equity  ;  Robert  Meade  Smith, 
M.D.,  profeaaor  of  Comparative  Physiology;  Charles  T.  Hunter,  M.D, 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  aaaiatant  aurgeon  In  Dnlveralty  Hoapilal ; 
Roland  G.  Curtln,  M.D,  lecturer  on  Phyalcal  Dlagnoala,  and  aaaiatant 
physician  In  Unlveraity  Hospital;  Char  leu  K.  Milla,  M.D,  lecturer  on 
Mental  Diseases;  Samuel  D.  Rlsley,  M.D,  Instructor  lu  Ophthalmology 
aud  Ophthalmolngical  Surgery  In  Univeraity  Hospital;  De  Fuireet  Wil- 
lard,  M.D,  lecturer  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery;  J.  William  White,  M.D, 
demonstrator  of  Surgery  and  lecturer  on  Venereal  Diaaaaea,  and  aaalat- 
aut  aurgeon  in  Cniveralty  Hoeplul;  Benjamin  F.  Baer,  M.D,  demon- 
atrator  of  Clinical  Gynaecology ;  Elliott  Rlebaxdaon,  M.D,  lecturer  on 
Clinical  and  Operative  Obatetrtca  and  demonatrator  of  Operative  Obetet- 
rice;  Adolph  W.  Miller.  M  D,  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy  and  demonatrator  of  Practical  Pharmacy;  John  Marshall,  M.D, 
N.USc.D.  (Tubingen),  demonstrator  of  Practical  Chemlatry  ;  William 

Pler-oL  M.D,  demonetralor  of  Normal  Histology;  Henry  F.  Formed, 
M.D,  demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  and  of  Morbid  Anatomy, 
lecturer  on  Experimental  Pathology.and  librarian  of  the  Btille  Medical 
Library;  Walter  M.  L.  JUegler,  M.D,  Instructor  in  Otology  and  Aural 
Surgery  In  University  Hospital ;  Carl  Seller,  M.D ,  instructor  In  Laryn- 
gology ;  Edward  T.  Bruen,  M.D,  demonatrator  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
assistant  physician  in  Unlveraity  Hospital  ;  Albert  L.  A.  Toboldt,  M.D, 
assistant  demonatrator  of  Practical  Pharmacy ;  Harry  R  Wharton,  M.D, 
demonstrator  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  assistant  demonatrator  of  Sur- 
gery; Richard  H.  Harte,  M.  I),  aaaiatant  demonstrator  of  Surgery  and 
Anatomy  and  assistant  aurgeon  In  University  Hospital;  Robert  Hney, 
D.D.S,  lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry;  William  Dlebl,  D.D-8,  demon- 
strator of  0|>eratlve  Dentistry  ;  Louis  Starr,  M  D,  loatraclor 
of  Children,  aasiitant  physician  In  Univeraity  Hospital ;  Joht 
M-D,  demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Syndeemology  and  asaistunt  dem- 
on»trntor  of  Anatomy  ;  Francis  X.  Dercum.M.D..  Instructor  in  Nervous 
Diseases ;  Thomas  R  Keilaon,  M.D, assistant  demonstrator  of  Anatomy ; 
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Ham  M.  Gray,  M.D,  aaaiatant  demonatrator  of  Normal  Histology  ;  Ed- 
ward T.  Reiehert,  M.D,  demonatrator  of  Ex  peri  mental  Therapeutics  . 
William  A.  Edwards,  M.D,  assistant  demonstrator  of  Cllolcal  Medicine  | 
Judeou  Daland,  M.D,  assistant  demonstrator  at  Clinical  Medicine;  N. 
Archer  Randolph,  M.D,  assistant  demonstrator  of  Physiology  and  In- 
structor In  Physiology;  Edwin  8.  Crawley,  B.S,  instructor  In  Civil 
Engineering;  William  L.  Gave,  D.DJH,  demonstrator  of  Mechanical 
Dentistry ;  Stephen  L.  Wiggins,  D.D.&.,  assistant  demonatrator  of  Oper- 
ative Dentistry ;  J.  Judaou  Edwarda,  D.D.8,  aasietant  demonstrator  of 
Mechanical  Dentistry ;  Rev.  George  8.  Follsrton,  A.M.,  B.D,  Instructor 
In  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy;  Henry  F.  Keller,  P  f .  nrr1**-*" 
In  Chemlatry ;  Lieut.  Joseph  B.  Mordock,  U.8.N,  assistant  in  Physics, 
Chester  N.  Farr,  Instructor  In  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounting . 
Frederick  C.  8 happen],  M.D,  assistant  gynecologist;  Henry  A.  Wea- 
muth,  E  M  ,  assistant  In  Geology  aod  Mining;  George  E.  Shoemaker, 
M.D.,  assistant  demonatrator  of  Physiology;  J.  Hendrie  Lloyd,  M.D, 
instructor  In  Electro-Tberapeottcs;  A.  Sydney  Roberta,  M.D ,  Instructor 
In  Orthopaedic  Surgery  ;  J.  P.  Croaar  Griffltb,  M.D., assistant  demonatra- 
tor of  Normal  Histology  ;  George  E.  De  Schwelnitt,  MJ),  proaector  to 
the  profeaaor  of  Anatomy ;  Horace  F.  Jayne,  M-D,  assistant  Instructor 
In  Biology;  Henry  W.  Stel wagon,  M.D,  Instructor  In  Dermatology; 
John  B.  Webster,  clerk  to  the  collage  faculty ;  William  H.  Salvador, 
to  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
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GLrard  College. — The  founder  of  this  institution 
was  Stephen  Girard,  mariner,  merchant,  and  banker, 
who  left  by  his  will  two  million  dollars  for  its  erection 
and  endowment.  Mr.  Girard  died  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1831.  As  soon  as  Timothy  Paxson,  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  Joseph  Roberto,  William  J.  Duane,  and  John 
A.  Barclay,  his  executors,  had  advanced  sufficiently 
far  in  the  settlement  of  his  large  estate  to  authorize 
the  undertaking,  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  who 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Girard  as  his  trustees,  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  carry  out  his  intentions.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  11th  of  February,  1833,  they  elected  a 
board  of  directors  to  superintend  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  college  in  conformity  with 
his  will.  This  board,  which,  consisted  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  city,  organized  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  by  the  election  of  Nicholas  Biddle 
as  chairman,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  As  the  ordinance  creating  a 
board  of  directors  conferred  no  power  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  an  edifice  for  the  college,  the  Coun- 
cils, on  the  21st  of  March,  appointed  a  sub-committee 
of  their  body,  to  be  called  the  building  committee, 
who,  with  eight  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
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and  the  architect,  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  college  building. 

The  joint  committee  met  on  the  18th  of  April,  1883, 
and,  after  due  examination,  determined  that  the  de- 
signs which  had  previously  been  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  competition  for  the  pre- 
mium offered  should  be  set  aside,  and  Thomas  U.  Wal- 
ter, who  had  been  elected  the  architect,  was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  main  building,  with  a  portico 
extending  around  the  entire  structure,  and  conform- 
ing in  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  cella  or  body 
of  the  building,  to  the  directions  laid  down  in  the 
will  of  Mr.  Oirard.  The  design  prepared  by  this  gen- 
tleman, substantially  the  present  edifice,  was  approved 
by  Councils  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  excavations  for 
the  foundations  having  been  commenced  on  the  6th 
of  May  following,  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  was 


six  inches  high  and  nine  feet  four  inches  wide  on 
the  face  of  the  abacus.  The  corner  columns  have 
one  and  one-half  inches  more  diameter  than  the  in- 
termediate ones,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
apparent  reduction  in  their  size  arising  from  their 
insulated  position.  Each  frustum  composing  the 
shafts,  as  well  as  the  bases,  consists  of  a  single  piece 
without  vertical  joints. 

The  exterior  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the  building 
measure*  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  wide, MM  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  feet  long,  and  fifty-nine  feet  eight 
inches  high,  including  the  architrave,  which  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  peristyle. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  the  first  and 
second  stories  being  twenty-five  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  the  third  story  being  thirty  feet  in  the  clear  to 
the  eye  of  the  dome.    Each  story  is  divided,  as  di- 


(ilKAKI)  coi.lk<;k. 


laid  with  fitting  ceremonies  on  the  4th  of  July,  1833. 
The  main  edifice  and  out-buildings  were  completed 
and  transferred  to  the  directors  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  making  fourteen  years  and  six  months  as 
the  entire  period  occupied  in  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  this  construction, 
not  including  the  western  out-buildings,  which  have 
since  been  erected,  was  $1 ,933,821. 78. 

The  general  design  of  the  main  building  is  that  of 
a  Greek  temple,  having  eight  columns  on  each  end 
and  eleven  on  each  side,  counting  the  corner  columns 
both  ways,  making  in  all  thirty-four  columns.  The 
order  of  architecture  in  which  the  exterior  is  com- 
posed is  the  Grecian  Corinthian.  The  columns  are 
six  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty-five  feet  in  height,  the 
bases  are  nine  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
feet  two  inches  high,  and  the  capitals  are  eight  feet 


rccted  by  the  will,  into  four  rooms,  each  fifty  feet 
square  in  the  clear.  All  the  outside  foundation  wulls 
of  the  cella,  and  the  walls  separating  the  cellars  under 
the  rooms  from  those  under  the  vestibule*,  are  six 
feet  four  inches  thick,  and  the  rest  of  the  interior 
foundation  walls  are  three  feet  four  inches  thick. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  for  supporting  the  columns 
in  nine  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  intercolumniations, 
as  well  as  all  other  openings,  arc  counter-arched  with 
bricks.  The  outside  walls  of  the  superstructure  and 
the  interior  vestibule  walls  are  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  rest  of  the  interior  walls  three  feet.  All  the 
rooms  and  vestibules  in  the  building  arc  vaulted  with 
bricks,  those  of  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories 
with  groin-arches,  and  those  of  the  third  story  with 
pendentive  domes  springing  from  the  floors. 

The  superstructure  rests  on  a  stylobate  or  basement, 
consisting  of  eleven  steps,  which  extend  around  the 
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entire  edifice,  thus  imparting*  pyramidal  appearance 
to  the  substructure,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  great 
solidity,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  approach  to 
the  peristyle  from  all  sides. 

The  roof  is  composed  of  marble  tiles,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  peristyle  entirely  of  caat  iron.  The  flooring  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  super- 
ficial feet,  all  of  which  is  done  with  marble  tiles.  The 
on  which  the  building  stands,  exclusive  of  the 
measures  thirty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  superficial  feet,  of  which  twelve  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  arc  occupied 
by  the  walls. 

The  following  materials  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  main  building : 


establishment.  Although  not  specifically  set  forth  in 
the  bill  of  complaint,  yet  the  following  portion  of 
Mr.  Girard's  will  was  relied  upon  as  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  argument  to  invalidate  the  intentions 
of  the  testator : 

.  or  minister  of 
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Mr.  Girard  directed  that  at  least  four  out- buildings, 
detached  from  the  main  edifice  and  from  each  other, 
should  be  creeled,  which  buildings  he  ordered  should 
be  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  residence  and  accom- 
modation of  at  least  three  hundred  scholars,  and 
the  requisite  teachers  and  other  persons  necessary  in 
such  an  institution. 

In  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  will, 
before  the  year  1861,  five  out-buildings  had  been 
constructed.  In  1877-78,  the  primary  school  build- 
ing and  the  chapel  were  erected,  at  an  expenditure 
of  $348,030.  In  1880-82,  a  dining-room  for  800 
boys  and  sleeping  apartments  for  230  were  provided, 
at  a  cost  of  $201,804.  Mechanical  hall,  which  is  in 
course  of  completion  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  May  1,  1884* 

It  had  been  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Girard 
that  the  college  buildings  should  occupy  his  square  of 
ground  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Market 
and  Chestnut  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  in 
the  city  proper.  But  becoming  afterward  by  pur- 
chase the  possessor  of  the  farm  of  Peel  Hall,  on  the 
Ridge  roud,  he  chose  the  latter  us  the  more  desirable 
site,  and  it  is  here  that  the  college  has  finally  been 
established. 

During  the  progress  of  the  main  building  an  un- 
successful effort  was  made  by  the  next  of  kin  to  Mr. 
Girard,  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  testator,  by 
alleging  that  the  institution  was  illegal  and  immoral, 
and  by  laying  claim  to  the  fund  appropriated  for  its 
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them,  1  detire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  de- 
rive advantage  from  title  bequest,  free  from  the  eacltemeot  which  clash- 
ing doctrine*  and  aectarlan  controversy  are  eo  apt  to  produce ;  my  deelre 
is,  that  all  the  ioetroctore  aud  teacher*  In  the  College, eball  take  peine 
to  loelll  into  the  mltide  of  the  echo  Lara,  the  puree!  principles  of  morality, 
eo  that,  oo  their  entrance  into  active  life  the  j  ma;  frum  Inclination  and 
habit,  evince  benevolence  toward  their  fellow  creatures,  and  a  love  of 
truth,  sobriety,  and  induetry,  adopting  at  the  same  time  euch  religion* 
tenets  a*  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer. " 

It  was  objected  that  the  foundation  of  the  college 
upon  these  princiujes  and  exclusions  was  derogatory 
and  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  void,  as 
being  against  the  common  law  and  public  policy ; 
first,  Ivecaune  of  the  exclusion  of  all  ecclesiastics, 
missionaries,  and  ministers  of  any  sect,  and,  secondly, 
because  it  limits  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the 
scholars  to  pure  morality  and  general  benevolence, 
and  to  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  thereby 
excluding  by  implication  all  instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  cause  was  first  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  January  term  1843  by  Mr.  Stump 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Girard 
heirs,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant  for  the  city ;  but  the  judges 
thinking  that  it  was  proper  to  rehear  the  cause  before 
u  fuller  court,  a  reargument  was  ordered,  and  took 
place  at  January  term,  1844,  where  Gen.  Walter  Jones 
and  Daniel  Webster  appeared  for  the  complainants, 
and  Horace  Binney  and  John  Sergeant  for  the  city 
and  executors. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  was  delivered 
by  Justice  Story,  establishing  in  an  elaborate  opinion 
that  the  trust  and  charity  were  valid  and  legal,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  devise  creating  the  col- 
lege, or  in  the  regulations  and  restrictions  contained 
thereiu,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
religion  or  opposed  to  any  known  policy  of  the  State. 

During  the  progress  of  the  building,  the  board  of 
directors  deemed  it  advisable  to  select  a  presiding 
officer  of  the  institution  in  advance  of  its  organiza- 
tion, who  would  prepare  a  system  of  discipline  and 
instruction  for  the  college  in  anticipation  of  its  speedy 
completion.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  authority 
from  Councils,  they  accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  Jnly, 
1836,  elected  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  first  president  of  the  college,  with 
instructions  to  visit  similar  institutions  in  Europe, 
and  to  procure  such  books  and  apparatus  as  should  be 
needed  in  its  organisation.  Upon  the  return  of  Presi- 
dent Bache,  in  1838,  efforts  were  made  by  the  board 
!  to  establish  schools  preparatory  to  the  completion  of 
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the  college,  which  it  was  now  found  would  require 
several  years  to  finish;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  of  competent  legal  authority  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  institution  before  the  completion  of  the 
building?  would  be  in  violation  of  the  will,  the  requi- 
site permission  was  not  granted. 

Soon  after  this  period,  difficulties  an  we  between 
Councils  and  the  directors,  which  resulted  ultimately 
in  the  repeal  both  of  the  ordinance  creuting  the  Iward, 
and  that  authorizing  the  election  of  a  president. 

From  this  |>eriod  until  it*  completion  the  building 
committee  continued  to  have 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
college,  and  in  June,  1847,  the 
edifice  being  then  nearly  fin- 
ished, a  new  board  of  directors 
was  again  appointed  to  organize 
and  manage  the  institution. 

The  buildings  were  formally 
transferred  to  the  director*  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1847  ;  on 
the  15th  of  December  following, 
the  necessary  officers  and  agents 
were  elected,  the  Hon.  Joel 
Jones,  then  president  judge  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
being  selected  us  the  president, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848. 
the  college  was  opened  with 
fitting  ceremonies,  with  a  class 
of  one  hundred  orphans  who 
had  been  previously  admitted. 
On  the  1st  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  one  hundred  addi- 
tional boys  were  introduced, 
and  on  the  1st  of  April  of  the 
following  year,  a  thinl  class  of 
one  hundred  pupils  was  ad- 
mitted. Since  then,  from  time 
to  time  as  vacancies  have  oc- 
curred, other  orphans  have  Uken 
admitted  to  supply  their  places. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1849, 
Judge  Jones  resigned  the  office 
of  president  of  the  college,  and 
on  the  23d  of  November  of  the 
same  year  William  H.  Allen, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  then  professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
English  Literature  in  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  gentle- 
man having  accepted  the  appointment,  was  duly  in- 
stalled on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  and  continued  until 
the  close  of  1862,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Richard  Somers  Smith  June  24, 1863,  who  resigned 
in  September,  1867.  William  H.  Allen  was  re-elected 
president  and  served  until  his  death,  Aug.  29,  1882. 
Dr.  Allen  was  born  near  Augusta,  Me.,  March  27, 
1808,  and  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the 


Maine  Wealeyan  Seminary.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated after  a  four-years'  course.  After  leaving  college 
he  taught  Oreek  and  Latin  for  two  and  a  half  years 
in  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  returned  to  Augusta,  Me.,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  high  school.  In  a  few  months  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  professorship  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Dickinson  College,  which  he 
occupied  for  ten  years,  and  then  filled  that  of  English 
Literature  for  three  years.    He  was  a  regular  con- 
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tributor  to  the  Mrthixlht  Quarterly  /{rrinr,  and  de- 
livered lectures  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Indianapolis.  In  1850  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Union  College, 
New  York,  and  also  by  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Virginia.  In  March,  1872,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  was  succeeded  as 
president  of  Girard  College  on  Jan.  1,  1883,  by  Adam 
H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.D.,  who  is  still  holding  the  dignified 
and  arduous  position. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  institution  was 
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so  large  that  the  president  needed  assistance.  Henry 
W.  Arly  was  elected  vice-president,  and  discharged 
that  duty  for  several  years.  He  had  been  secretary  of 
the  board  of  directors  from  the  opening  of  the  insti- 
tution. A.  H.  Fetterolf  succeeded  Mr.  Arly  as  vice- 
president  after  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  and  upon 
the  election  of  Mr.  Fetterolf  to  lie  president,  Henry 
D.  Gregory  was  elected  vice-president. 

While  the  Councils  of  the  city,  as  the  trustees  of 
Mr.  Girard's  will,  still  retain  the  general  supervision 
of  the  institution,  the  immediate  government  of  the  col- 
lege is  vested  in  the  Hoard  of  City  Trusts.  This  board 
is  subdivided  into  various  standing  committees,  who 
have  res|>ectively  charge  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  institution.  The  will  of  Mr.  Girard  provides 
that  the  college  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  "  poor 
white  male  orphan  children."  If  at  any  time  there 
are  more  applicants  than  vacancies,  a  preference  is 
given  by  the  will,  first,  to  orphans  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  secondly,  to  those  born  in  any  other 
part  of  Pennsylvania  ;  thirdly,  to  those  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  and,  Instly,  to  those  born  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  To  be  qualified  for  admission, 
orphans  must  be  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
years,  and  no  application  is  received  for  admission  of 
a  child  before  he  attains  the  first-named  age,  nor 
can  he  be  admitted  into  the  college  after  becoming 
ten  years  of  age,  although  the  application  has  been 
made  previously.  At  present  (1884)  the  institution 
contains  the  following  number  of  scholars  in  the 
various  schools:  Fourth  School,  223;  Third  School, 
302;  Second  School,  240;  First  School,  339;  making 
a  total  of  1104. 

The  administration  of  the  Girard  College,  and  the 
collection  and  management  of  the  revenues  which 
maintain  it,  constitute  the  most  important  part  of 
the  trusts  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Board  of 
City  Trusts,  of  which  Alexander  Biddle  is  president, 
William  H.  Drayton  vice-president,  and  Joseph  L. 
Caven,  William  B.  Mann,  James  Campbell,  John  H. 
Michener,  James  L.  Claghorn,  Henry  M.  Phillips, 
Charles  H.  T.  Col  Ha,  George  H.  Stuart,  Benjamin 
B.  Comegys,  and  i/ouis  Wagner  members  of  the  board. 

The  officers  of  the  Girard  estate  are  James  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  superintendent ;  Chnrles  S.  Smith,  con- 
sulting superintendent ;  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  so- 
licitor. 

The  officers  of  Girard  College  for  1883-84  are  as 
follows : 

President,  A.  II .  FeUerolf,  Ph.D.;  Vice-President,  flenry  D.  Gregory, 
Ph.D.  Faculty  and  Teachers :  George  J.  Becker,  professor  uf  Drawing, 
Writing,  and  Book-kM|>ing;  Lemuel  Stephens,  A  M.profnssorof  Physics 
and  Industrial  Science  •  Warren  Holden,  A.M.,  professor  of  Mathematics; 
tluiore  C.  Hlns,  M.D.,  professor  of  Natural  History  ;  Miss  Mary  Lynch, 
teacher  uf  English  Studies,  and  librarian.  Miss  Ksturah  Cole,  teacher 
In  Fourth  School;  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Oveni,  teacher  In  Third  School; 
Miss  Elizal»th  McDuffle,  teacher  In  Third  School;  Miss  Uresis  R.  Mil- 
ler, teacher  In  Third  School;  Miss  Mary  D.  Wars,  teacher  In  Third 
School;  Miss  Margaret  Wylle,  leach.r  In  Third  School;  Miss  Virginia 
B.  Tocher,  tsachsr  In  Third  School ;  Ml-  Mary  h.  Neville, 
Third  School;  Miss  Kate  V.  Linderman,  tsachsr  In 


Kmlly  P.  Town,  teacher  In  Second  School;  Miss  Minnie  M.  Jones, 
teacher  in  Second  School;  Miss  Mary  E.  Clin*,  tsachsr  la  Second 
School ;  Miss  Amelia  C.  Wight,  teacher  Id  Second  School ;  Miss  Mary  L 
Campbell,  teacher  in  Second  School;  MUs  Martha  R.  BsnUsy,  teacher 
In  Sscond  School;  Miss  Florentine  A.  Merino,  Instructor  in  Spanish; 
Mm.  9.  Anna  Simon,  Instructor  in  French  ;  Miss  Fanny  West,  tsachsr 
or  Drawing;  Miss  Ida  C.  Craddock,  te«her  of  Phonography;  Miss  M. 

Music;  George  Beatert,  Instructor' of  brass  hand;  MaJ  John  W.  Ryan, 
commandant  of  cadets;  T. 

Mh»  Kate  R.  Thompson.  Mia.  Harriet  N.  Brsadln,  Miss  Kale  V.  Oamp- 
hell, Miss  Mary  Wise,  Mrs.  Kieanor  L.  Gilbert,  Miss  Christiana  Breid- 
log.  Miss  Emily  Boshong.  Miss  Emma  D.  Harron. 

H<MMkeU—  Matron,  Mlw  Anna  M.  Shrove;  Assistant  Matron,  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  B.  Thompson;  Prefect*.  William  n.  Kllpatrlck.  Georgs  W. 
Oram.  A.M.,  Robert  S.  Brier,  Frank  Danenhoar,  Louis  T.  Reed,  Henry 
H.  Hay,  Frank  L.  Scrlhner,  George  W.  Pollock,  A.  D.  Dudbridge,  Gsorga 
W.  Price;  Governesses,  Miss  Mary  White,  Mi»s  Mary  Govern,  Miss  E. 
J.  nare,  Miss  Mary  Madeira.  Primary  Department:  Prefects, Wlllard 
B.  Rivsll,  Joseph  L.  Springrr  ;  Governesses,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Woodland, 
Miss  Anna  B.  Grose,  Miss  Sallle  M  Chew,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Whtlscsr, 
Mint  Aim  Jane  Cross,  Mr*.  Fanny  T.  Boas.  Mrs.  Emma  Noble,  Mass  Vir- 
ginia Miller;  Superintendent  of  Manual  Labor,  I.  E.  Sliimsr;  Steward, 
Thomas  Perrlns;  Physicians,  James  Markos,  Jr.,  M.D.,  John  J.  Reese, 
M.D.;  Dentist,  Wilbur  F.  Llteh,  M.D. 

The  property  of  the  Girard  estate  is  carefully 
guarded.  The  receipt*  from  Jan.  1,  1882,  to  Dec.  30, 
1883,  both  inclusive,  were  an  follows: 

Rent  from  real  estate  In  the  city  _   S324,477.M 

Rent  from  collieries   4«7,W«JS 

Water-rent,  Schuylkill  Cuiinly  _  6,474.44 

Rent  from  ml  estate,  and  sale  of  surface  right  of  lots  In 

Srhuvlklll  and  Columbia  Counties  ~.    —  16.606.24 

Interest  on  city  loans      84.7M.W 

67.781J1 

The  Girard  estate,  comprising  the  residuary  fund, 
on  Dec.  31,  1882,  consisted  of  the  following : 

Girard  College,  ground,  and  buildings  (cost!     *i,*K«,Sr74_S8 

Banking-houses,  dwellings,  stom,  wharvea,  and  farms  In 

the  city  uf  Philadelphia  (assessed  valuation  for  18831.  1,734 ,900.00 

Real  relate  In  Schuylkill  and  Columbia  Counties,  Pa., 

1*S2)   1,M1,917jOO 

Stocks  and  hums  ( par  veins)   1 ,4*V\lrv5/.fi 

C-.h  In  the  city  treasury   27.M7JB 

>9,fi29,*04.IK 

Alexander  Biddle,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  City  Trusts,  which  has  the  management 
of  the  Girard  estate  and  many  other  important  trusts, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  April,  1819. 
He  was  one  of  five  sons,  the  father  being  Thomas 
Biddle,  a  well-known  financier,  and  the  head  of  the 
old  banking  firm  of  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.,  who  mar- 
ried Christina  Williams,  daughter  of  Brig.-Gen.  Jon- 
athan Williams,  a  relative  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  the  organizer  and  first  superintendent  of  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  and  member  of  Congress- 
elect  from  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Biddle  family  in  America  originated  from 
William  Biddle,  who,  about  1681,  emigrated  from 
England,  and  settled  in  West  Jersey,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Proprietors,  and  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Among  the  descendants  of  the 
original  emigrant  have  been  many  men  of  distinc- 
tion, who  have  brought  credit  upon  themselves,  their 
family  name,  and  the  nation  at  large.   Among  these, 
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in  this  branch  of  the  descent,  hare  been  the  follow- 
ing:  Owen  Biddle  (born  1738,  died  1799),  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
member  of  the  Board  of  War,  etc. :  Clement  Biddle 
(born  1740,  died  1814),  colonel  and  quartermaster- 
general  in  the  Continental  army,  etc. ;  Col.  Clement 
C.  Biddle  (born  1784,  died  1866),  commandant  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  Light  Infantry  (volunteers) 
during  the  war  of  1812,  first  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Savings- Fund  8ociety,  and  a  writer  on  polit- 
ical economy;  John  Cadwalader  (born  1806,  died 
1879),  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Phila- 
delphia; George  Cadwalader  (born  1806,  died  1879), 
brigadier-general  United  States  army ;  Henry  Jona- 
than Biddle  (born  1817,  died  1862),  adjutant-general 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  United  States  army ;  Col. 
Chapman  Biddle  (born  1822,  died  1880),  commandant 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  in  the  war  of  1861-65 ;  and  Thomas  Biddle 
(born  1827,  died  1875),  United  States  minister  to 
Ecuador. 

Alexander  Biddle  is  of  the  sixth  generation  from 
the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  being  a  grand- 
son of  Col.  Clement  Biddle,  quartermaster-general 
under  Gen.  Washington,  whose  continued  services 
the  great  patriot  requested  in  an  autograph  letter, 
still  preserved,  after  the  colonel  had  served  long  and 
honorably,  and  had  determined  to  retire  to  private 
life.  Alexander  Biddle  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated.  After  leaving  college  he  entered  the 
counting-house  of  Bevan  &  Humphreys,  the  largest 
shipping  firm  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  he  went  to  Australia,  China,  and 
Manila  as  supercargo.  After  devoting  two  years  to 
this  service  he  returned  home,  and,  at  the  end  of  an- 
other four  years,  during  which  time  he  was  engaged 
in  various  pursuits,  he  entered  his  father's  firm, 
Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.,  where  he  remained  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  of 
which  his  cousin,  Chapman  Biddle,  was  the  colonel, 
he  was  chosen  its  major.  This  regiment  was  origi- 
nally assigned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  under 
Gen.  Meade,  and  subsequently  to  the  First  Corps, 
under  Gen.  Reynolds,  and  participated  in  the  follow- 
ing notable  engagements,  among  others:  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  In  the  bat- 
tle last  mentioned  he  was  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, thus  ranking  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
subsequently  commissioned  as  colonel.  After  eigh- 
teen months  of  duty  he  left  the  service  and  returned 
home. 

He  did  not,  however,  engage  in  private  business 
pursuits,  but  directed  his  attention  toward  enterprises 
of  a  more  public  character.    He  was  chosen  a  di- 


rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds.  Among  other  cor- 
porate business  enterpriser*  with  which  he  became 
connected  as  a  director  may  be  enumerated  the  follow- 
ing: The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  on 
Lives,  the  Philadelphia  Savings-Fund  Society,  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  the  Contributionship 
Insurance  Company,  the  latter  established  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  other  institutions  of  a  kindred 
character.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  City  Trusts  since  its  organisation,  in 
September,  1869,  and,  in  January,  1882,  was  chosen 
its  third  president.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Dr. 
James  Rush,  Mr.  Biddle  was  named  as  executor  to 
succeed  Henry  J.  Williams,  his  uncle,  in  the  erection 
of  the  Ridgway  Library,  Broad  Street,  between  Chris- 
tian and  Carpenter,  a  monument  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  character  of  its  founder. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1855,  Mr.  Biddle  was 
married  to  Julia  Williams  Rush,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Rush,  late  recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  He  has  six  children  living,— four  sons  and 
two  daughters. 


— Thirty-five  parochial  schools,  twenty-five  academies 
and  select  schools,  and  two  colleges  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadel- 
phia is  strong  evidence  that  the  Catholics  are  pro- 
moters of  education.  From  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
these  schools  are  supported  at  the  expense  or  by  the 
volunteer  contribution  of  Catholics,  who,  equally  with 
other  citizens,  bear  the  burden  of  the  public  school 
system,  which,  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples, 
they  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  attend. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  the  Catholics 
of  this  city  maintained  a  school.  As  early  as  1781 
subscriptions  for  "paying  for  the  old  school-hou.se 
and  lot  purchased  for  £400"  were  taken  up  by  the 
Catholics  of  Philadelphia.  A  new  school-house  was 
built  that  year,  and  the  account*  preserved  show  that 
£440  15*.  6Jtf.  were  paid  for  its  erection.  This 
school-house  was  situate  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  now 
known  as  No.  824  Walnut  Street,  near  the  end  of  the 
narrow  alley  leading  to  old  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  Catholic  educational 
institutions  have  grown  to  the  largest  proportions  of 
any  religious  denomination  in  the  city.  They  are 
scattered  in  every  section  of  the  city,  and  their  pupils 
in  attendance  number  among  the  thousands. 

The  following  are  among  the  Catholic  educational 
institutions  of  the  city  : 

Theological  Seminary  of  8t  Charlea  Borromeo 
(Overbrook  Post-Office,  Pa.).— In  June,  1832,  Rt. 
Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick,  in  order  to  prepare  candidates 
for  the  priesthood,  began  the  nucleus  of  a  seminary 
in  the  pastoral  residence  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  It 
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afterward  removed  to  a  house  where  the  bishop 
went  to  reside,  on  Fifth  Street,  below  Spruce,  west 
side,  thence  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Prune  [now  Locust]  Streets.  In  1887,  Bishop  Ken- 
rick  determined  to  erect  a  seminary.  The  northeast 
corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets  was  secured, 
and  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1838  an  act 
of  incorporation  was  passed  constituting  John  Keat- 
ing, John  Diamond,  Joseph  Dugan,  Michael  Mag  rath, 
and  M.  A.  Frenaye  the  lay  trustees  to  act  with 
Bishop  Kenrick,  the  president  of  the  seminary,  the 
professor  of  Theology,  and  the  professor  of  Sacred 
Scriptures,  making  nine  trustees.  On  Sept.  21,  1838, 
Bishop  Kenrick  issued  a  pastoral  letter  calling  for 
contributions.  Heretofore  the  institution  had  been 
his  individual  concern.  On  Jan.  22,  1839,  the  semi- 
nary was  occupied  by  students.  In  1850  it  was  en- 
larged, and  a  preparatory  seminary  was  opened  at 
Glen  Riddle.  In  April,  1864,  the  present  grand  semi- 
nary at  Overbrook,  Delaware  Co.,  was  begun,  and  in 
1871  occupied  by  students  from  the  seminary  at 
Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets,  which  was  closed,  as 
also  that  at  Glen  Riddle.  On  Nov.  7,  1882,  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  institution  wan  cele- 
brated. 

Faevliy.— Very  Est.  William  Kieran,  8.T.D.,  rector,  professor  of  Dog- 
malic  Theology,  Englian,  Rhetoric,  Mathematics,  and  Christian  Doc-  | 
trine;  Rt.  Hot.  Mgr.  June*  A.  Corcoran,  8.T.D.,  professor  of  Sacred  1 
Scripture,  Moral  Theology.  Hi-hrew,  Sjrier,  and  Hotnilelloa;  Rev.  Val- 
entino Valentin!,  professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, Latin,  and  Greek  ;  Rev.  Jaoiea  F.  McLoognlin,  8.T.D.,  profsuor 
of  Canun  Law,  Natural  Science*,  English,  and  Chant;  Kev.  Hermann 
lleuner,  professor  of  Liturgy,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Gerumn ;  Rer.  Trancb 
P.  Siegfried,  professor  of  Philosophy;  Rer.  Bernard  Ruxton,  professor 
of  Latin ;  Rer.  William  M.  Daly,  8.T.P.,  professor  of  Engll.h  Literature, 
Profane  HUtory,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  Rer.  John  J.  McOort,  professor  of 
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8t  Vincent's,  Germantown.— Central  house,  schol- 
asticatc,  and  novitiate  of  the  priests  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  mission.  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  8inith, 
V.C.M.,  superior  and  visitor  of  the  congregation  of  the 
m  insion  in  the  United  States ;  vice-superior  and  master 
of  novices,  Rev.  James  Rolando,  CM.;  Rev.  Joseph 
Alizeri,  CM.,  Rev.  William  Ryan,  CM.,  Rev.  Thomas 
81iaw,C.M.,  Rev.  Thomas  O'Donoghue.C.M.,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Meyer,  CM.,  Rev.  Peter  V.  Byrne,  CM.,  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Abbott,  CM.,  Rev.  James  Lefevre,  CM.,  Rev.  Syl- 
vester Haire,  CM.,  Rev.  Aloysius  Krabler,  CM.,  Rev. 
Martin  Dyer,  CM.,  Rev.  Patrick  McHale,  CM.,  Rov. 
John  P.  Neck,  CM.,  Rev.  James  Dcvine,  CM.,  Rev. 
James  Hennelly,  CM.,  Rev.  James  Sullivan,  CM., 
Rev.  Thomas  Weldon,  CM.  Total  number  of  the 
community  in  the  diocese,  46. 

A  band  of  priests  is  here  set  apart  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  giving  missions.  All  applications  for 
missions  are  addressed  to  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Smith,  V.C.M.,  St  Vincent's  Seminary,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Band  of  missioners:  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  O'Donoghue,  CM.,  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Shaw,  CM.,  Rev.  A.  J.  Meyer,  CM.,  and  others. 


St  Joseph's  College,  Seventeenth  and  Stiles 
Streets,  incorporated  Jan.  29,  1852. — Faculty,  board 
of  trustees,  and  other  officers :  Rev.  B.  Villiger,  S.J., 
president ;  Rev.  James  McHugh,  S.J.,  secretary ;  Rev. 
J.  M.  Ardia,  S.J.,  Rev.  P.  Blenkinsop,  S.J.,  Rev.  P. 
Duddy,  8. J.,  Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  S.J.,  Rev.  F.  O'Neill, 
S.J.,  Rev.  Charles  Cicaterri,  S.J.,  Rev.  A.  Coppens, 
S.J.,  Rev.  L.  Vigilante,  8.J.,  Rev.  P.  Claven,  8.J., 
Rev.  A.  Romano,  8.J.,  Mr.  J.  Dowling,  S.J.,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Oormley,  S.J.   Number  of  pupils,  150. 

The  reverend  Fathers  are  building  a  new  college 
at  Seventeenth  and  Stiles  Streets  for  the  preparatory 
classes. 

La  Salle  College  (incorporated  under  the  Brothers 

of  the  Christian  Schools).  No.  1321  Filbert  Street.— 
Honorary  President,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop ;  Pres- 
ident, Brother  Clementian ;  Vice-President,  Brother 
Papbylinus;  Treasurer,  Brother  Isidore;  Secretary, 
Brother  Blandin.  Professed  Brothers,  24.  Total 
number  of  Christian  Brothers  in  the  diocese,  51. 
Number  of  students  in  college,  217 ;  in  the  diocese, 
3587. 

Convents  and  Religions  Communities.— Convent 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Thirty-fifth  Street 
and  Silverton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia.  Number 
of  choir  Sisters,  20 ;  lay  Sisters,  16 ;  novices,  25 ;  out- 
door Sisters,  5 ;  postulants,  5 ;  total  number  of  Sis- 
ters in  the  convent,  71 ;  total  number  of  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  diocese,  91.  The  Magdalen 
Convent  contains  54  professed  Sisters,  14  novices. 
Number  of  penitents,  245.  Number  in  preservation 
class,  94.  Mother  Mary  of  St.  Ignatius  Murray, 
provincial  and  superioress. 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Thirty-ninth  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Num- 
ber of  choir  Sisters,  11;  out-door  Sisters,  4;  lay 
Sisters,  5;  total  number  in  the  convent,  20.  Mother 
Man'  Philomena,  superior. 

Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Convent  (Sisters  of  St  Joseph), 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  Professed  Sisters,  85; 
novices,  18 ;  postulants,  6.  Number  of  religious  in 
the  convent,  59.  Total  number  of  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  in  the  diocese,  275.  Mother  Mary  John, 
superior. 

Convent  of  the  Sister-Servants  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  (P.O.  address  Villa  Maria).  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Professed  Sisters,  20 ;  novices,  17  ;  pos- 
tulants, 7.  Number  of  religious  in  the  convent,  44. 
Total  number  of  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  in  the  diocese,  127.  Mother  Mary  Gonzaga, 
superior. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Eden  Hall  (Torres- 
dale  P.O.),  Philadelphia.  Professed  Sisters,  57. 
Total  number  in  this  community,  57.  Total  number 
of  the  religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  diocese, 
74.  Madam  C.  McNally,  superior;  Rev.  Lawrence 
Wall,  chaplain. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  No.  1334  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.    Professed  Sister.,  17.  Total 
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in  th«  convent,  17.    Madam  M.  Shortill, 
(superior. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Went  Rit- 
ten  house  Square,  Philadelphia.  Professed  Sisters, 
86.  Number  in  the  dioces*-,  86.  Sister  Julia,  supe- 
rior. 

Convent  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Broad  and  Columbia 
Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Professed  Sisters,  26 ;  novices, 
9;  postulant,  1.  Total  number  of  the  community  in 
the  diocese,  86.  Mother  M.  Patricia  Waldron,  supe- 
rior. The  Sisters  visit  and  instruct  the  sick  and 
dying  poor.  They  also  visit  the  State  and  count)' 
prisons  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction. 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  Sharon  (Sharon 
Hill  P.O.),  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Professed  Sisters,  27 ; 
novices,  13;  postulants,  2.  Total  number  in  convent. 
42.  Total  number  of  the  community  in  the  diocese, 
70.  Mother  Mary  Walburga,  superior ;  Rev.  Thomas 
,  O'Neill,  chaplain. 

Convent  of  the  School  8isters  of  Notre  Dame, 
No.  1056  Lawrence  Street,  Philadelphia.  Professed 
Sistere,  12;  novices,  2;  postulants,  3.  Total  number 
in  the  convent,  17.  Total  number  in  the  diocese,  35. 
Sister  Mary  Cassiana,  superior. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  Assisium,  No.  505  Reed  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Professed  Sisters,  25 ;  postulants,  3.  Total  number  of 
8isters  of  St.  Francis  in  the  community,  28.  Mother 
Mary  Agnes,  superior. 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Glen  Riddle, 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Professed  Sisters,  20;  novices, 
48;  postulants,  6.  Total  number  in  community,  74. 
Total  number  in  the  diocese,  170.  Sister  Mary  Juli- 
anna,  superior;  Rev.  B.  Scheler,  chaplain. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph's  Sisterhood,  Em- 
mittsburg,  Md.  Total  number  of  the  community  in 
the  archdiocese,  43. 

Convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  North 
Eighteenth,  above  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Professed  Sisters,  16;  postulants,  5;  total,  21.  Total 
number  in  the  diocese,  34.  Mother  Gatienne,  supe- 
rior. 

Convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Mill 
Street,  Germantown.  Professed  Sisters,  13.  Mother 
August  Mary,  superior. 

Convent  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  South  Easton.  Pro- 
fessed Sisters,  5 ;  Sister  M.  Walburga,  superior.  Total 
number  in  the  diocese,  5. 

Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  East  Mauch  Chunk. 
Sister  Clotilda,  superior.  Professed  Sisters,  6.  Total 
number  in  the  community,  6.  Total  number  of  Sisters 
of  Christian  Charity  in  the  diocese,  80. 

Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  Belgrade  and  Welling- 
ton Streets,  Philadelphia.  Number  of  Sisters  in  the 
community,  6. 

Academies  and  8elect  Schools.— Mount  St. 
Joseph's  Academy,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  under 
the  Sistere  of  St.  Joseph.  Boarders,  70.  Mother 
Mary  John,  superior. 


Industrial  School  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Thirty-ninth  and  Pine  Streets,  West  Philadelphia, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Number  of  boarders,  175.  Mother  Mary  Philomena, 
superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Eden  Hall  (Torres- 
dale  P.O.),  Philadelphia.  Number  of  boarders,  86; 
parochial-school  children,  25.  Madam  C.  McNally, 
superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  No.  1884  Walnut 
Street.  Number  of  day-scholars,  73.  Madam  M. 
Shortill,  superior. 

Academy  of  the  SiBters  of  Notre  Dame,  West  Rit- 
teuhouse  Square,  Philadelphia.  Boarders,  38;  day- 
scholars,  122.  Number  attending  night-school,  90. 
8ister  Julia,  superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  West  Chester.  Boarders,  40 ;  day -scholars, 
20.    Mother  M.  Oonzaga,  superior. 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Broad  and  Colum- 
bia Avenue.  Number  of  boarders,  10;  number  of 
day-scholars,  160.  Mother  M.  Patricia  Waldron, 
superior. 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  Sharon  (Sharon 
Hill  P.O.),  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Number  of  boarders, 
40.    Mother  Mary  Walburga,  superior. 

St.  Peter's  Academy,  Reading.  Residence.  225 
South  Fifth  Street  Number  of  day-scholars,  40. 
Sister  Mary  Anselm,  superior. 

St.  Leonard's  Academy,  No.  3819  Chestnut  Street, 
West  Philadelphia.  106  day-scholars.  Mother  Mary 
Anton iu,  superior. 

Cathedral  Academy,  No.  1708  Summer  Street, 
under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Number  of  day- 
scholars,  85.    Mother  Mary  Dominic,  superior. 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  No.  260  South  Fourth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Num- 
ber of  day-scholars,  70.  Mother  Mary  Scholastica, 
superior. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  No.  417  Locust  Street,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Day-scholars, 
40.  Mother  M.  Arsenia,  superior.  A  Sunday-school 
for  deaf  and  dumb  girls  is  taught  in  the  academy  by 
the  same  community.    Number  of  scholare,  206. 

St.  Augustine's  Academy,  No.  244  North  Fourth 
Street.  Philadelphia,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
Number  of  day-scholars,  90;  Sister  St.  Gervase,  supe- 
rior. 

St.  Michael's  Academy,  No.  1419  North  Second 
Street,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Number  of 
day-scholars,  120.    Mother  M.  Angela,  superior. 

St.  Francis'  Academy,  under  the  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary,  No.  2324  Green  Street. 
Number  of  pupils,  45.  Sister  Man-  Germaine,  supe- 
rior. 

St.  Philip  de  Neri's  Academy,  No.  412  Christian 
Street,  Philadelphia,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
Number  of  pupils,  100.  Mother  M.  Laurentia,  supe- 
rior. 
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8t.  Patrick's  Academy,  Twentieth  and  Locust 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  St  Joseph.  Number  of  pupils,  145.  Mother  M. 
Martha,  superior. 

St.  Paul's  Academy,  No.  920  Christian  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mar}-.  Number  of  pupils,  115. 
Sister  Mary  Regis,  superior. 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Academy,  No.  4211  Cresson 
Street,  Manayunk,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  Number  of  pupils, 
50.    Sister  Mary  de  Chantel,  superior. 

St.  Man  's  Academy,  Oak  Street,  Mannyunk,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  8t.  Francis.  Sister  Mary 
Elizabeth,  superior. 

Academy  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  No.  1135  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia, 
under  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus.  Day- 
scholars,  90.    Mother  Mary  Stanislaus,  superior. 

St  Ann's  Academy,  No.  814  Tucker  Street,  Port 
Richmond,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Number 
of  pupils,  140.    Mother  M.  Victorine,  superior. 

St.  Teresa's  Academy,  No.  1514  Christian  8treet, 
under  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
Number  of  pupils,  50.   Sister  Mary  Ephrem,  su-  | 
peri  or. 

Academy  of  the  Annunciation,  Tenth  and  Dicker- 
son  Streets,  taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart.   Sister  Mary  Ambrose,  superior. 

St  Joseph's  Academy,  Pottsville,  under  the  care  of 
the  8isters  of  St.  Joseph.  Boarders,  7 ;  number  of 
pupils,  75.    Mother  M.  Thecla,  superior. 

Parochial  Schools .— Cathedral.  Boys  500,  taught 
by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Brother 
Joseph,  director.  Girls  500,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph. 

St.  John's.  Boys  100,  taught  by  lay  teachers ;  girls 
120,  taught  by  female  lay  teachers. 

St.  Mary's.  Boys  90,  taught  by  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph ;  girls  92,  taught  by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Joseph's.  Boys  75,  taught  by  lay  teachers; 
girls  250,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Augustine's.  Boys  200,  taught  by  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools ;  girls  250,  taught  by  the  8isters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

Holy  Trinity.  Boys  118,  taught  by  one  lay  teacher 
and  two  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame ;  girls  104, 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

St.  Michael's.  Boys  457,  taught  by  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  ;  girls  570,  taught  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's.  Boys  870,  girls  350,  taught 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

St.  Philip  de  Neri's.  Boys  300,  taught  by  lay 
teachers;  girls  400,  taught  by  Sisters  of  8t.  Joseph. 

St.  Patrick's.  Boys  450,  taught  by  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  ;  girls  450,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph. 

St.  Paul's.    Boys  358,  taught  by  the  Brothers  of  the 


|  Christian  8chools;  girls  851,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
St,  Peter's.    Boys  628,  taught  by  the  Brothers  of 
I  the  Christian  Schools  ;  girls  601,  taught  by  the  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Church  of  the  Assumption.  Boys  160,  taught  by 
the  Christian  Brothers;  girls  160,  taught  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

8t  Malachy.   Boys  145.  girls  182,  taught  by  the  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

St  Ann's.  Boys  620,  taught  by  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  and  four  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph ; 
girls  650,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph. 

8t  Alphonsus'.  Boys  140,  girls  157,  taught  by 
Franciscan  Sisters  and  one  lay  teacher. 

8t.  Mary  Magdalene  di  Pazri's.  BoyB  50,  girls  60, 
taught  by  lay  teachers. 

8t.  Teresa's.    Boys  180,  taught  by  lay  teachers; 
girls  250,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate* 
Heart  of  Mary. 

Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Boys 
385,  girls  484,  taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  and  one  lay  teacher. 

St.  Bonifacius'.  Boys  356,  girls  360,  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  Christian  Charity  and  two  lay  teachers. 

The  Gesit  Boys  200,  taught  by  lay  teachers ;  girls 
220,  taught  by  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Immaculate  Conception.  Boys  160,  girls  270,  taught 
by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Our  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Boys  250,  girls  150,  taught 
by  one  male  teacher  and  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  James'.  Boys  190,  taught  by  lay  teachers  ;  girls 
256,  taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

St.  Elizabeth's.  Boys  195,  girls  283,  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

Church  of  the  Visitation.  Boys  245,  taught  by  lay 
teachers ;  girls  260,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Childhood. 

St.  Dominic's.  Boys  38,  girls  42,  taught  by  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  and  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

St  Joachim's,  Frankford.  Boys  80,  girls  140,  taught 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

St  Vincent  de  Paul's,  Germantown.  Boys  357, 
taught  by  Franciscan  Brothers ;  girls  345,  taught  by 
Sisters  of  8t  Joseph. 

St.  John  Baptist's,  Manayunk.  Boys  300,  girls 
345,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary. 

Assumption,  Manayunk.  Boys  134,  girls  156, 
taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

All  Saints,  Bridesburg.  BoyB  80,  girls  78,  taught 
by  the  Franciscan  Sisters. 

Tacony.  Boys  98,  girls  95,  taught  by  8chool  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Chestnut  Hill.  Boys  60,  girls  68,  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Nativity  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Boys  152,  girls 
131,  taught  by  Sisters  of  Christian' Charity. 
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The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.— This 
educational  order  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1853,  and 
od  August  18th  opened  St  Peter's  School.  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  Ann's  were  the  next  parishes  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  Brothers ;  St  Paul's  also, 
in  September,  1864;  St  Patrick's,  March  20,  1865. 
The  La  Salle  College,  Juniper  and  Filbert  8treeU», 
opened  Aug.  28,  1867,  with  Brother  Oliver  as  presi- 
dent. Cathedral  School  opened  by  Brother*  Sep- 
tember, 1868.  St,  Augustine's  and  the  Assumption 
Schools  are  also  in  charge  of  the  order,  which,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  September,  1883,  opened  a  preparatory- 
department  at  1240  North  Broad  Street.  There  arc 
fifty-one  Brothers  in  the  archdiocese.  The  number 
of  hoys  taught  by  them  is  about  three  thousand. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
established  at  Puy,  in  1650,  claims  as  its  founders 
Father  John  Peter  Medaille,  S.J.,  the  famous  I 
Apostle  of  Velay,  and  Henry  de  Maupas  du  Tour, 
Bishop  of  Puy  and  Count  of  Velay,  the  friend 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,'  the  originator  of  many 
arid  great  designs  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in 
France.  "  Yet  among  all  hi*  works."  to  quote  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  "  the  most  remarkable,  the 
most  fruitful  was,  undoubtedly,  the  foundation  of  the 
admirable  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
at  once  contemplative,  educational,  and  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering." 

Protected  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  institute  spread  rapidly 
through  France.  But  the  revolution  of  1793,  over- 
turning alike  throne  and  altar,  did  not  spare  the 
humbler  foundation  of  the  Sisters  of  8t.  Joseph. 
Some  establishments,  howe  ver,  were  preserved  among 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Forer  and  Velay. 

Some  of  the  surviving  members  were,  in  1807, 
reunited  into  a  community  under  Rev.  Mother  St. 
John  Font  bonne,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  guillo- 
tine only  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  congrega- 
tion in  1884  numbers  upwards  of  four  hundred  houses 
in  France;  numerous  establishment*,  not  only  in 
Rome,  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  England,  but  also  on  the 
far-distant  shores  of  China  and  India,  are  tangible 
proofs  of  a  fecundity  little  less  than  miraculous.  But 
by  far  the  most  vigorous  offshoot  of  the  parent  stem 
has  been  the  foundation  in  North  America.  Under 
the  auspices  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rosati,  six  Sisters 
came  from  Lyons,  in  1836,  to  open  a  house  at  St.  Louis. 
The  following  year  brought  two  additional  SiBters,  one 
of  whom,  Mother  8t.  John  Fournier,  afterwards  intro- 
duced the  order  into  Philadelphia. 

The  semi-centennial  of  their  arrival  has  not  been 
celebrated,  yet  the  order  here  numbers  nearly  two 
thousand;  its  houses  are  numerous  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Equally  at  home  among  the  Indians  of  the  North 
and  West,  and  the  negroes  of  the  South,  as  in  more 
congenial  fields  of  labor,  "  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph," 
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says  a  late  historian,*  "  are  to  be  found  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  poor,  the  asylums  of  the  fallen,  the  cell 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  halls  of  the  academy,  bright- 
ening by  their  presence  the  pathway  of  the  afflicted, 
and  diffusing  on  every  side  the  blessings  of  peace, 
consolation,  and  instruction." 

In  1847,  Bishop  Kendrick,  of  Philadelphia,  after- 
ward Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  anxious  to  place  St. 
John's  Orphan  Asylum  (then  on  Chestnut  Street,  be- 
low Thirteenth)  under  the  care  of  the  Bisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  applied  to  Bishop  Rosati,  of  St  Louis,  for 
some  members  of  that  order.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  several  Sisters  were  in  May,  1847,  sent  to 
the  new  foundation,  of  which  Mother  St  John  Four- 
nier was  appointed  superior. 

If,  as  said  the  celebrated  Mme.  de  Gen  lis,  "the  in- 
terests of  a  nation  are  best  promoted  by  the  education 
of  its  daughters,"  gratitude  demands  a  more  than 
passing  mention  of  this  good  lady,  who,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  labored  indefatigably  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education,  charity,  and  religion  in  Phila- 
delphia. Born  in  Arbois,  France,  in  1814,  of  a  respect- 
able Catholic  family,  Julia  Alexia  Fournier  conceived 
early  in  life  an  ardent  desire  to  devote  herself  to  God 
in  some  religious  order  engaged  in  foreign  missions. 
The  accounts  given  of  and  by  the  early  French  mis- 
sionaries in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,"  the  biographies  of  Mme.  de  la  Peleterie, 
Ven.  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  and  others  of  the 
weaker  sex,  who  had  labored  among  the  Indians, 
were  no  doubt  largely  instrumental  in  determining 
her  choice.  North  America  seemed  to  her,  indeed,  a 
land  of  promise,  a  home  by  predilection  ;  and,  hear- 
ing that  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were  about  to  send 
a  colony  thither,  she,  in  1836,  entered  the  congrega- 
tion at  the  Chartreuse  in  Lyons;  the  following  year 
her  superiors  called  her  to  the  United  States. 

After  ten  years  of  active  and  efficient  labor  in  the 
West,  she  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1847.  In  1851, 
however,  having  established  several  branches  in  this 
city  and  State,  she  was  recalled  to  found  an  Indian 
school  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  under  the  pioneer  Bishop 
Cretin. 

In  response  to  urgent  and  reiterated  entreaties, 
Mother  St.  John  was  restored  to  Philadelphia  in  1858. 
The  record  of  the  succeeding  year  is  one  of  ceaseless 
labor,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotcdness,  for  each  was  sig- 
nalized by  some  new  foundation  of  education  or 
charity,  beset  with  trials  and  difficulties,  often  such 
as  would  have  seemed  insuperable  to  a  soul  less  ani- 
mated by  faith  and  trust  in  Providence. 

In  1858  Bhe,  as  it  were,  set  the  seal  on  her  work  by 
the  establishment  of  Mount  St  Joseph's  Convent  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  the  mother-house  and  novitiate  for  this 
diocese. 

Here  the  young  religious,  whose  novitiate  lasts  four 
years,  are  to  be  trained  not  only  in  the  art  of  teaching 
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and  guiding  others,  but  still  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
order  which  should  animate  and  sanctify  their  work. 

Here,  too,  return  those  Sisters,  who,  enfeebled  by 
age  or  sickness,  ure  no  longer  fit  for  active  duty.  To 
each  and  all  of  the  community  it  is  u  home  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  At  the  same  time 
she  opened  Mount  St.  Joseph's  Academy  for  young 
ladies. 

When,  in  1862,  the  scourge  of  war  was  sweeping 
over  the  land,  at  the  request  of  Surgeon-General 
Smith,  she  sent  Sisters  to  take  charge  of  the  hospitals 
at  Camp  Curtin,  outside  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg. 

Again  we  find  the  Sisters  from  Philadelphia  in 
charge  of  the  flouting  hospitals  which  received  the 
wounded  from  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that,  amid  such  multiplied 
works,  Mother  St.  John  should  have  found  lime  for 
literary  labor;  yet,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life  she 
found  relief  during  hours  of  weary  suffering  by  trans- 
lating from  the  French  such  workB  as  "  Meditations 
on  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  Martinet's 
"  Ark  of  the  People,"  "  Life  of  St.  Benedict  the  Moor," 
"  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  by  Oaumc,  "  Daily  Life  of  the 
Sick,"  "  Madame  de  Lavalle's  Bequest,"  several  other 
books  for  the  young,  and,  finally,  "  Thalia ;  or,  the 
Council  of  Nice,"  which,  at  her  death,  she  left  un- 
finished. 

On  her  extraordinary  gifts  of  mind  and  body,  her 
remarkable  talent  for  government,  noble  character, 
and  consummate  virtue  we  shall  not  here  enlarge. 

Deeds  s|>eak  louder  than  words,  and  the  simple 
record  of  works  founded,  planned,  actuated,  or  di- 
rected by  her  reveals  her  worth. 

In  1847,  Mother  St.  John,  with  one  companion,  en- 
tered on  her  work  in  Philadelphia.  When,  Oct  15, 
1875,  she  was  called  to  her  reward,  novitiates  had  been 
established  in  McSherrystown,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,'  by  Sisters  sent  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  community  here  numbered  al>out  two  hundred, 
having  in  charge  eleven  parochial  schools,  twelve 
academic*,  and  four  other  institutions,  as  enumerated 
below. 

There  were,  moreover,  houses  in  Baltimore,  West- 
ernport,  and  Uagerstown,  Md.,  and  in  Camden  and 
Newark,  N.  J.,  subject  to  the  mother-house  at  Chest- 
nut Hill. 

Since  then  the  number  of  Sisters  has  increased  to 
about  three  hundred,  and  five  additional  schools  have 
been  opened. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  schools  and  the  dates 
of  their  opening : 

SI.  Jwpb'i,  Pottnille,  IMS  ;  St.  Juaeph'a,  Philadelphia,  ISM  ;  St. 
Philip'",  1*M ;  St.  Anne'*,  Port  Richmond,  ISMS:  St.  Patrick'*,  1HS7 ;  St. 
Michael'*,  1MB;  Cathedral  Academy,  1S61;  St.  MaryV  ISfili;  St.  Au- 
guatine'a,  ;  St.  Vli.cfut'*,  Ganuantown,  1M>7  ;  <»lh«-dral  Parochial 
rkhool,  IMS:  Ml.  John  a.  Neaark.  \tS12;  Si.  Joeeph'*,  Hageratowo.  Md., 
and  Immarolat.  Conception,  Camden,  N.  J  .  1S74  ;  St. 
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/  port,  and  8tar  of  the  Sea,  Baltimore,  1S76;  Oar  Mother  of  Sorrow*,  Weet 
I  Philadelphia,  1878 ;  Star  of  the  Sea,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  1*70;  Immaca. 
1  late  Conception,  Philadelphia,  18BO ;  Oar  Lade  of  Conaolation,  Cheat  nut 
Hill,  1S81 J  and  Oar  Lady  of  the  Valley.  Orange  Valley,  X.  J.,  1S82. 

In  the  parochial  schools  above  enumerated  the 
Sistere  teach  the  girls,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  smaller 
boys  of  the  parish.  The  course  of  instruction  in- 
cludes all  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, to  which,  as  called  for  by  circumstances,  are 
superadded  drawing  (mechanical  and  free-hand), 
vocal  music,  book-keeping,  algebra,  etc. 

The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor, 
or  priest  appointed  by  him,  and  are  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  parishioners,  who, 
generally  speaking,  are  deserving  of  all  praise  for  the 
way  in  which  they  meet  this  double  obligation  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  conscientious  objections  to  the 
public  schools. 

The  Sisters  of  St  Joseph  also  have  under  their 
charge  a  Sunday-school  for  deaf-mutes,  which  num- 
bers about  twenty-five,  and  assembles  every  Sunday 
at  St.  Joseph 'b,  Locust  Street,  above  Fourth.  It  waa 
opened  Oct.  17,  1881. 

The  Sisters  have  under  their  care  twelve  schools  in 
Philadelphia,  containing  more  than  five  thousand 
children. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  — The  Institute 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  founded  at  Amiens,  in 
France,  in  1800,  by  Madame  Sophia  Barat.  Ita 
aim  is  principally  the  education  of  young  ladies  in 
boarding-schools,  and,  when  practicable,  in  parochial 
and  free  schools. 

The  society  spread  rapidly  throughout  France,  and 
now  has  academies  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  1847  the  mansion  of  Mr.  F.  Cow  pert  h  wait 
and  the  adjoining  farm  of  ninety  acres  were  pur- 
chased at  Torresdale,  near  Philadelphia,  by  the  Re- 
ligious of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  an  academy  was 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Aloysia 
Hardey.  A  handsome  chapel  (Gothic  in  detail)  and 
wings  for  class-rooms  and  dormitories  were  added  by 
her  successor,  Madame  Tucker,  who  governed  the 
institution  for  a  series  of  consecutive  years. 

In  1849  the  academy  was  incorporated.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  is  ninety.  Young  ladies 
who  do  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith  are  admitted 
into  the  institute,  but  while  they  are  at  liberty  to 
adhere  to  their  own  belief,  for  the  sake  of  order  they 
are  required  to  assist  at  the  public  exercises  of  re- 
ligion. There  is  a  supplementary  free  school  for  the 
children  of  the  environs.  The  number  of  children  in 
attendance  averages  thirty. 

Another  object  of  this  institute  is  to  preserve  the 
good  begun  in  the  academy  by  a  sodality  for  ladies  in 
society.  Hence,  in  1867  a  house  was  purchased  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  at  1334  Walnut  Street,  at  which 
place  the  sodality,  having  for  its  object  pious  and 
charitable  works,  holds  its  monthly  meeting.  A  day- 
school  for  young  ladies  was  opened  at  the  same  epoch. 
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The  number  of  pupils  attending  averages  sixty- 
five. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy.— Noteworthy  among 
the  educational  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the  I 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  is  Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
Chestnut  Hill.    This  academy,  established  first  at 
McSherrystown,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  was,  in  1858,  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  eligible  site,  in  a  district  pro-  ! 
verhial  for  scenic  beauty, — the  picturesque  valley  of  j 
the  Wissahickon. 

Chartered  in  1869,  its  growth  has  kept  pace  steadily 
with  succeeding  years.  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  extensive  additions  have  several 
times  been  made  to  the  original  buildings.  The 


The  institution  com  primes,  moreover,  a  training- 
school,  or  novitiate,  wherein  young  ladies  who  desire 
to  become  members  of  the  order  may,  during  a  course 
of  four  years,  be  educated  for  their  future  work. 

Private  and  other  Religious  Schools.— At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1884  there  were,  in  addition  to  the 
institutions  already  described,  about  thirty-five  other 
educational  establishments  in  the  city,  most  of  which 
are  strictly  private  in  their  character.  Some  of  these 
are  under  the  management  of  religious  societies,  but 
the  greater  number  are  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pupils  whose  parents  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  of  private  tuition. 

Among  the  religious  institutions  of  learning  one  of 
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academy  proper,  finished  in  1876,  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  so  complete  in  its  inter- 
nal and  external  arrangements  as  to  be  counted  one 
of  the  best  adapted  in  the  country  for  its  purpose. 

The  course  of  study  is  thoroughly  systematic. 
While  it  aims  especially  at  imparting  a  solid  English 
education,  its  curriculum  is  adapted  to  every  require- 
ment, and  embraces  all  that  tends  to  higher  culture 
and  true  Christian  refinement.  The  junior  and  senior 
departments  each  comprise  a  course  of  four  years ; 
the  post-graduate  department  affords  exceptional  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  enter  on  it.  Libraries  con- 
taining over  five  thousand  volumes  are  accessible  to 
the  pupils. 


the  most  prominent  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal  Church,  known  as  the  Divinity  School.  It  is 
located  in  West  Philadelphia,  at  Woodland  Avenue 
and  Fiftieth  Street.  Every  person  producing  to  the 
faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  been  ad- 
mitted a  candidate  for  priest's  orders  may  be  received 
as  a  student  in  this  school,  as  well  as  any  other  per- 
son who  can  produce  evidence  of  habits,  character, 
and  attainments  as  may  render  him  apt  and  meet  to 
exercise  the  ministry.  The  instruction  is  free,  and  is 
supported  by  the  friends  of  theological  education  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  The  school  occupies  a  fine 
building  which  has  accommodations  for  about  forty 
students,  and  which  contains  a  fine  theological  library 
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of  eight  thousand  volumes.  It  ia  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  of  whom  Bishop  William  Bacon  Stevens 
is  president,  and  a  board  of  overseers,  of  whom  Bishop 
Alfred  Lee  is  president.  The  faculty  comprises  Bev. 
Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  dean;  Rev.  G.  Emlen 
Hare,  Rev.  Clement  M.  Butler,  Rev.  Watson  M. 
Smith,  and  Rev.  George  Z.  Dubois.  Another  useful 
institution  of  this  denomination  which  has  long 
maintained  a  high  character  is  the  Academy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  institution  was 
founded  in  the  year  1785,  under  the  auspices  of 
Bishop  William  White,  Rev.  Samuel  Magaw,  Rev. 
Robert  Blackwell,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Willing, 
Edward  Shippen,  Richard  Peters,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  prominence  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  firit  master  of  the  school  was  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Andrews. 

In  1787  u  charter  was  granted  to  the  institution  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  academy 
continued  it*  work  under  various  forms  until  the  year 
1846,  when  it  wan  determined  to  effect  a  reorganization 
on  a  broader  basis.  Bishop  Potter,  Horace  Binney, 
and  John  Welsh  were  particularly  active  in  intro- 
ducing improvements.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
erection  of  a  building  at  Juniper  and  Locust  Streets 
in  the  year  1849,  and  the  procuring  of  the  services  of 
Rev.  George  Emlen  Hare  as  head  master,  who  re- 
mained with  the  school  until  1857,  when  he  resigned. 
The  building,  which  was  enlarged  in  1861  and  1868, 
is  admirably  fitted  up  for  its  purposes,  containing  a 
chapel,  laboratory,  lecture- room,  gymnasium,  etc.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  academy 
is  applied  to  the  education,  free  of  charge,  of  such 
youths  as  give  promise  of  merit.  Alxuit  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pupils  are  in  attendance.  The  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  pre- 
sided over  by  Bishop  Stevens,  and  of  which  George  W. 
Hunter  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  head  master 
of  the  school  is  the  Rev.  James  W.  Robbing,  D.D. 

The  Theological  Seminar}-  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  occupies  a  plain  brick  building  on 
Franklin  Street,  above  Race,  and  has  been  noted  for 
the  high  character  of  its  instruction  to  the  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  that  church. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Seiss,  D.D.;  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  H.  Baden; 
Secretaries,  Rev.  B.  M.  Schniucker,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Th.  Pfatteicher.  The  most  prominent  members  of  the 
faculty  are  the  Rev.  Drs.  C.  W.  Schaeffcr,  W.J.  Mann, 
A.  Spaeth,  and  H.  E.  Jacobs. 

The  Hebrews  of  Philadelphia  maintain  an  Educa- 
tion Society  which  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  members  of  that  sect.  The  officers 
of  the  society  are  I.  Roashnm,  president,  and  D.  Sulz- 
berger, secretary.  Three  free  schools,  one  located  at 
Seventh  and  Wood  Streets,  another  at  Fourth  and 
Pine,  and  another  in  the  Richmond  district,  are  kept 
up  by  this  society. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  was  founded  in  the 


year  1887,  upon  a  bequest  made  by  Richard  Humphreys 
for  the  "education  of  colored  youth  in  school  learning, 
in  order  to  prepare  and  fit  and  qualify  them  to  act  as 
teachers,"  and  has  done  much  excellent  work  under 
the  management  of  a  corporation  composed  exclu- 
sively of  members  of  the  society.  Of  this  society 
Joel  Cadbury  is  the  president,  Thomas  Scattergood 
treasurer,  and  Thomas  P.  Coe  secretary.  Many  of 
the  most  useful  and  intelligent  members  of  the  colored 
race  in  Philadelphia  have  been  graduated  from  this 
school.  The  commodious  building  which  it  occupies 
on  the  north  side  of  Bainbridge  Street,  weBt  of  Ninth, 
I  was  erected  in  1866  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars, 
!  and  will  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  also  con- 
duct schools  at  the  present  time  for  white  children, 
!  the  principal  of  which  arc  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  Fourth  and  Green  Streets,  and  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Girard  Avenue,  and  all  of  which  are  held 
in  high  esteem  for  the  excellence  of  their  methods. 
The  Aimwell  School  Association,  on  Cherry  Street 
above  Ninth,  of  which  Rebecca  B.  Boem  is  the  prin- 
cipal, has  a  long  history  of  quiet  usefulness.  The 
Philadelphia  Friends  also  manage  two  colleges  out- 
side of  the  city  which  are  widely  known, — the  Swarth- 
more  College  and  the  Haverford  College,  both  in 
Delaware  County. 

The  Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  founded  about  the  year  1853,  and  provides 
a  training  for  young  men  in  the  practical  arts,  such 
as  civil  engineering,  mining,  chemistry,  applied  geol- 
ogy, etc.  Its  faculty,  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  comprises  Furman  Sheppard, 
L.  G.  Shrackee,  W.  D.  Young,  William  T.  Witte, 
William  B.  Walker,  J.  J.  Osmond,  and  J.  P. 
Wetherell. 

Ogontz  8eminary  for  Young  Ladies  is  under  the 
management  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Bonney  and  Harriette 
A.  Dillaye,  with  Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Sylvia 
J.  Eastman  as  assistants.  It  is  an  English,  French, 
and  German  boarding  and  day-school  for  young 
ladies,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  This 
school  was  formerly  known  as  the  Chestnut  Street 
Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  founded  in  1850 
by  Miss  Bonney  and  Miss  Dillaye. 

During  his  first  great  prosperity,  Jay  Cooke  built 
at  Chelton  Hills,  eight  miles  from  the  heart  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one  of 
the  finest  private  residences  in  the  world,  expending 
upon  the  house  and  grounds  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars.  Here  he  entertained,  in  princely  style,  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  his  own  and  from  foreign 
lands,  and  his  magnificent  home  and  hospitality  be- 
came widely  known.  The  place  was  named  Ogontz, 
after  an  Indian  chief  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
in  his  childhood  and  youth  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  This 
chief,  it  is  said,  often  visited  his  father's  house,  and, 
while  there,  amused  the  children  by  performing  In- 
dian feats,  carrying  them  on  his  back,  and  telling 
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tfaem  stories.  His  name  is  still  preserved  in  various 
ways  in  the  city  of  Sandusky,  where  Jay  Cooke  was 
born.  When  building  this  magnificent  house,  he  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  name  of  his  friend  in  child- 
hood, and  hence  called  it  Ogontz. 

The  mansion  was  first  occupied  in  December,  1865. 
The  panic  of  1873  tem|>orarily  swept  away  Mr. 
Cooke's  fortune,  and  for  a  time  the  Ogontz  property 
pawed  from  bis  control,  but  in  1881  he  recovered  bis 
fortune,  including  the  Cbelton  Hill  estate  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  on  which  the  Ogontz  man- 
sion stands.  In  the  mean  time,  the  uses  for  which 
the  house  was  built  having  passed  away,  Mr.  Cooke, 
in  188S,  leased  it  at  a  nominal  rent  for  a  long  term  of 
years  to  the  ladies  named  for  a  young  ladies'  school. 


egress  in  all  directions.  The  principal  hull  is  seven- 
teen feet  wide  and  eighty  feel  long,  extending  back 
into  a  conservatory  forty  feet  square.  This  is  stocked 
with  plants  of  finest  growth,  surrounding  an  orna- 
mented fountain.  Further  on  is  another  fountain, 
and  still  beyond,  the  nututorium. 

The  main  hall  presents  on  the  one  side  a  spacious 
drawing-room,  seventy  feet  in  length ;  on  the  other, 
library  and  reception -rooms.  All  the  windows  are  of 
the  finest  plate-glass,  and  the  frescoing  is  in  the  latent 
and  highest  style  of  art.  The  principal  staircase,  of 
solid  walnut,  is  majestic,  and  presents  at  the  head  of 
the  first  flight  the  bronze  face  of  Ogontz,  the  Indian 
chief,  and  the  friend  of  Mr.  Cooke  in  his  boyhood. 
The  conservatories  ami  greenhouses  on  the  grounds 


•  KiONTZ  SEMINARY. 


Ogontz  Htarnl*  on  »  knoll,  eoinmutiiling  a  view  of 
forty  acres  of  landscape-gardening,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  house.  This  spot  Mr.  Cooke  selected 
from  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  as 
being  the  most  desirable  for  a  residence.  The  build- 
ing is  a  five-story  mica  granite,  of  the  Norman  Gothic 
order  of  architecture.  Its  air  of  sutistantiality  and 
refinement  strikes  a  beholder  at  the  first  glance,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  aristocratic  country-seats  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  building  of  the  most  ample  dimensions, 
having  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  rooms  of 
comfortable  size.  Seventy-five  guests  have  been  en- 
tertained there  at  one  time. 

The  building  is  fire-proof,  l>eing  constructed  of 
granite  and   iron,   numerous  stairways  furnishing 


were  at  the  time  they  were  constructed  the  largest  in 
the  country.  There  is  also  a  gos-housc,  constructed 
of  granite,  six  hot- houses  and  graperies,  a  mushroom- 
house,  pottitig-house,  and  a  lodge-house  at  each  gate 
on  the  mHin  entrances.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
buildings,  such  as  a  farm-house,  barn,  ice-house,  and 
a  frame  school-house.  A  beautiful  stream  of  water 
courses  through  the  entire  place.  The  lawns  are 
lighted  by  gus  supplied  on  the  grounds.  The  drives 
are  all  macadamized,  l>oth  in  the  grounds  and  leading 
to  Cbelton  Hill  Station. 

Among  the  other  educational  establishments  in 
Philadelphia  which  beur  a  high  reputation  are  the 
Broad  Street  Academy,  of  which  Edward  Roth  has 
long  been  the  principal ;  Courtland  Saunders'  College, 
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in  West  Philadelphia ;  the  Bryant  A  Stratum  Busi- 
ness College;  Crittenden's  Commercial  College;  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  founded 
by  the  late  Professor  John  W.  Shoemaker,  and  now 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks;  Pierce's  Col- 
lege of  Business;  the  Rugby  Academy  for  Boys;  the 
Rittenhouse  Academy ;  the  Lauderbach  Academy ; 
the  Chegaray  Institute;  and  Few  Smith's  Classical 
and  Mathematical  8chool. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
THE  PRESS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Philadelphia 
begins  with  the  first  issue  of  the  American  Weekly 
Mercury,  on  Dec.  22, 1719,  the  third  journal  published 
in  the  colonics;  and  during  all  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  years  that  bridge  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween that  date  and  our  own  epoch  the  journalists  of 
this  city  have  bravely  and  intelligently  engaged  in 
the  interpretation  nnd  solution  of  all  the  leading 
questions  that  have  affected  either  the  national  or  the 
local  welfare.  In  the  building  of  the  nation,  the 
commonwealth  and  city,  in  the  formation  and  appli- 
cation of  political  policies,  in  the  inception  and  exe- 
cution of  public  enterprises,  in  the  culture  of  art  and 
literature,  in  strangling  mischievous  tendencies,  and 
in  nurturing  popular  morals,  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment in  which  the  newspapers  have  not  been  vigor- 
ous, aggressive,  and  determining  factors.  Glancing 
back  over  the  long  list  of  dead  and  gone  Philadelphia 
editors,  we  arc  confronted  by  the  names  of  men  of  the 
most  brilliant  mental  gifts,  the  highest  professional 
equipment,  and  the  most  positive  convictions  upon 
contemporary  issues  in  government  or  society.  More- 
over, as  journalism  broadened  its  scope  and  elevated 
its  >ims  they  wen-  never  laggards  in  the  march  of 
progress.  Technical  improvements  found  ready  adop- 
tion with  them,  and  no  matter  what  year  may  be 
selected  for  comparison,  we  shall  find  the  Philadelphia 
papers  abreast  of,  and  in  some  respects  taking  prece- 
dence of,  the  press  of  any  other  American  city.  These 
general  truths  of  history  apply  to  the  present  perhaps 
even  in  a  larger  degree  than  to  the  past.  To-day  the 
journals  of  Philadelphia  are  surpassed  nowhere  in 
any  of  the  qualities  that  conduce  to  the  influence,  the 
dignity,  and  the  value  of  the  newspaper  press. 
Whether  in  the  departments  of  enterprise  and  liber- 
ality in  gathering  news,  in  luminous  and  fearless  edi- 
torial criticism,  or  in  typographic  excellence  they  are 
the  equals  of  any  kindred  publications  in  the  world. 
It  is  strictly  correct  to  fay  that  to  them  Philadelphia 
is  a  debtor  for  much  of  its  past  advancement  and 
present  greatness. 

The  forerunner  of  all  the  illustrious  journalists  of 


Philadelphia  was  Andrew  Bradford,  who,  as  noticed, 
issued  in  this  city,  on  Dec.  22,  1719,  the  initial  num- 
ber of  the  American  Weekly  Mercury.  The  first  paper 
to  be  published  in  the  colonies  was  the  Boston  News 
letter,  the  earliest  number  of  which  bore  date  of  April 
24,  1704.  Next  came  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  Dec 
21,  1719,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  tbat  if  Bradford  had 
not  been  delayed  two  days,  Philadelphia  would  have 
had  the  honor  of  issuing  the  second  newspaper  in 
America.  The  claim,  however,  that  it  issued  the 
third  ib  not  disputable,  and  carries  with  it  the  other 
facts  that  it  was  the  second  city  on  the  continent  and 
the  first  in  the  middle  colonies  to  publish  a  new  peri- 
odical. It  is  also  entitled  to  the  broader  and  more 
emphatic  distinction  of  having  furnished  the  first 
daily  newspaper  on  the  Western  hemisphere.  This 
was  the  American  Daily  Advertiser,  established  Dec 
21,  1784,  by  Dunlap  A  Claypoole,  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  founded  in  November,  1771, 
by  John  Dunlap.  This  journal  was  subsequently 
published  by  Zacbariah  Poulson  as  Paulson's  Adver- 
tiser, and  in  December,  1889,  it  was  merged  into  the 
North  American.  In  Philadelphia,  also,  was  estab- 
lished the  pioneer  commercial  or  trade  journal.' 

The  first  religious  weekly  newspaper  in  America 
was  likewise  an  outgrowth  of  Philadelphia  enterprise. 
The  original  publication  of  this  character  was  the 
Religious  Remembrancer,  first  issued  Sept.  4,  1818,  and 
published  by  John  Welwood  Scott,  at  No.  81  South 
Second  Street.1 

Philadelphia  also  led  the  way  in  the  sphere  of  cheap 
journalism.  Hudson,  in  his  "Journalism  in  the 
United  States,"  vouchsafes  the  following  statement: 
"  The  penny  press  of  America  dates  from  1833.  .  .  . 
The  Morning  Post  (of  New  York)  was  the  first  penny 
paper  of  any  pretensions  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
started  on  New  Year's  day,  1833."  The  author  is  frank 
enough  to  admit,  however,  that  "  there  were  small 


t  Through  palpable  overalght,  Hudaon'*  *  Juorn*tbun  In  the  United 
Sum"  m>kN  th*  following  erroneoua  Matement:  "The  Ib-to*  PHtet 
ChfTanl  and  Marin*  Intettigtneer,  Commercial  ami  Mercantile,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  waa  begun  on  tha  Mh  of  September,  ITtA,  was  (lie  fl rat 
regular  and  legitimate  commercial  paper  leaned  In  thla  country."  A.  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  Journal  of  a  .imllar  character  waa  aatabliahed  in  Phila- 
delphia tw*l»e  yean  prior  to  thla  d.te.  In  June,  1783,  John  Macpher- 
■on  iiMUed  the  Aral  number  of  the  ftioOrint,  pnblUbed  eeery  fifteen 
day ■,  in  which  were  "contained  tha  piicea  of  merchandiea,  dntle*  on 
Importation!  and  exportation*,  regulated  by  John  Macphenon,  broker, 
with  the  ambiance  of  twenty  eminent  merchant*,  factor*, and  other*; 

thai 

«  Hu 

fonnded  In  ISH,  at  Colllicotoa, 
in  America.  If. a* baa 

,  a  periodical  to  lie  a  newspaper 
many  of  th*  leading  eecleaiaatical  journala  of  I 
a*  they  are  claimed  to  lie,  religion*  new. p« per.  Such  a  propoeitton  ia, 
buwerer,  almply  an  abanrdity.and  the  KtUgiotu  Bemtmbramerr  waa  Dona 
tha  lea*  a  religion.  n*w»pepcr  from  the  fact  that  It  we.. quarto  In  f 
That  II.  eoope  fui  broad  one  I 
announced  In  iu  column*  that  It*  coutent*  comprlaed  "  biographical 
■ketchee,  theological  eaaay*.  account*  of  rental,  of  religion,  i 
informaUou,  together  with  a  great  raiiety  of  other  I 
gellcal  and  .  ccle.ia.Hcal  nature." 
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and  cheap  papers  published  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia before  and  about  that  time.  The  Postonian  was 
one,  the  Cent,  in  Philadelphia,  wan  another.  The  lat- 
ter wan  issued  by  Christopher  C.  Corn  well  in  1830. 
These  and  all  similar  adventures  were  not  perma- 
nent." It  is  true  that  the  Cent  was  not  a  permanent 
institution.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  was  the  Xnr  York 
Morning  Post,  for  Hudson  himself  candidly  admits 
that  "after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days  from 
the  issue  of  the  first  number  the  Morning  l'ttt  ceased  to 
exist"  While  both  publications  were  comparatively 
ephemeral,  yet,  as,  according  to  Hudson's  own  admis- 
sion, the  Cent  was  issued  in  1830.  and  the  Morning 
P>xi  waa  published  in  1833,  the  latter  surely  was  not 
"  the  first  penny  paper  of  any  pretensions  in  the 
United  States."  The  credit  of  furnishing  the  first 
daily  newspaper  published  for  one  cent  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  Philadelphia.  The  Cent  had  its  inception 
in  1830,  the  publisher  being  Dr.  Christopher  Columbus 
Conwell, — not  Cornwrll,  as  the  author  of  "  Journalism 
in  the  United  States"  has  it,— and  the  office  of  publi- 
cation was  in  Second  Street,  below  Dock.  Dr.  Con- 
well  died  in  the  summer  of  1832. 

In  other  phases  of  periodical  literature  besides 
news  journalism  Philadelphia  has  set  the  example. 
In  January,  1741,  Benjamin  Franklin  began  here  the 
publication  of  the  first  magazine  established  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  entitled  the  General  Magazine  and  His- 
torical Chronicle  "for  all  the  British  Plantations  in 
America."  In  the  same  year  another  magazine  had 
its  inception  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  the  American 
Magazine,  or  a  Monthly  View  of  the  British  Colonic*,  the 
publisher  being  John  Webbe.  Fire  years  later,  or  in 
February,  1746,  Christopher  Saur,  of  Germantown, 
began  the  publication  of  the  firxt  religious  magazine 
issued  in  America,  namely,  Ein  Schall  und  Geganschall 
der  Wahrheit,  und  de*  Gesundten  Verttandes  Christiieb- 
etider  See/en  in  Diesam  Amerieanischer  land  theil. 

It  would  be  an  impracticable  task  to  attempt  to 
catalogue  all  the  numerous  instances  in  which  Phila- 
delphia ingenuity  and  capital  have  opened  up  original 
enterprises  and  inaugurated  new  departures  in  the 
realm  of  journalism. 

"The  details  of  history,  in  truth,"  as  Sainte  Beuve 
has  said,  "  can  only  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the 
immense  and  varied  surface  which  the  literature  of 
newspapers  presents."  Therefore,  it  in  but  natural 
that  as  the  "clever  town,  built  by  Quakers,"  bounded 
by  Vine  and  South  Streets  and  by  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers,  has  become  a  vast  city  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  square  miles,  and  a*  the  hand- 
ful of  villagers  of  1719  has  grown  to  a  population  of 
nine  hundred  thousand,  so  the  new-paper  press  of 
1*19,  represented  by  the  American  Weekly  Mercury, 
printed  on  a  balf-sbeet  of  pot-size,  has  expanded  to  its 
existing  proportions,  there  being  at  the  present  time 
two  hundred  and  fifty  periodical  publications,  from  the 
daily  to  the  quarterly,  issued  in  Philadelphia. 

The  colonial  press,  so  far  as  the  province  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  is  concerned,  began  with  Bradford's  paper, 
the  American  Weekly  Mercury.  Five  years  later,  on 
Dec.  24,  1728,  was  established  the  second  newspaper 
in  the  colony,  the  Universal  Ittstructor  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  by  Samuel  Keimer, 
that  eccentric  individual,  the  pedantry  of  whose 
character  is  indicated  by  the  pedantry  embodied  in 
the  title  of  his  ambitious  journal.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, within  a  year  the  Unieerml  Instructor  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Franklin  <Sc  Meredith,  its  title  be- 
came the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  simply,  and  a  career  of 
great  usefulness  and  prosperity  was  inaugurated.  The 
impress  of  Franklin's  individuality  upon  contempo- 
rary thought  and  action  permits  of  no  skepticism  as 
to  his  pre-eminence  in  the  possession  of  the  genuine 
journalistic  instinct.  The  third  Philadelphia  news- 
paper in  the  English  language  was  The  Pennsylvania 
Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  established  in  1742  by 
William  Bradford,  nephew  of  Andrew  Bradford,  of 
the  Mercury.  No  other  weekly  newspaper  in  this 
language  was  published  until  17G7,  when  The  J'enn- 
tylvania  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser  waa  first 
issued  by  William  Goddard.  The  era  was  one  pro- 
lific of  German  periodicals,  those  being  the  days  of 
Christopher  Saur,  of  Joseph  Crellius,  and  of  Henry 
Miller, — names  which  should  be  held  in  great  respect 

j  by  every  one  interested  in  the  development  of  jour- 
nalism and  typography  in  this  eity.  This  was  an 
epoch  which  was  also  especially  rich,  speaking  com- 
paratively, in  magazine  literature,  no  leas  than  four 
such  periodicals,  besides  three  or  more  in  German, 
having  been  established,  namely  :  The  General  Maga- 
zine and  Jlistorical  Chronicle  (1741),  by  Benjamin 
Franklin;  the  American  Magazine,  or  a  Monthly  I'iewof 
the  Pritish  ( 'olonies  ( 1 741 ),  by  John  Webb ;  The  A  mer- 
iran  Magazine  and  Monthly  ( nronicle  (1757),  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford:  and  The  American  Magazine  (1769), 
by  Lewis  Nicola.  The  colonial  press  was  quite  con- 
servative, but  with  the  dawning  of  the  Revolution  it 
wais  obliged  to  assume  a  decisive  tone  in  dealing  with 
the  pressing  questions  of  national  independence. 

Two  of  the  colonial  newspaper*,  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  and  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  were  carried 
into  and  beyond  the  Revolutionary  epoch.    One  of 

1  the  two  remaining,  the  Mercury,  suspended  publica- 
tion in  1746,  while  the  other,  the  Pennsylvania  Chron* 
id*-,  was  discontinued  in  1773.  During  the  thirty 
years  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  Revolution- 
ary era  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  were  important  factors  in  the  mirroring  and 
the  unfolding  of  passing  events.  The  Pennsylvania 
Packet  or  Genrral  AdvrrHsrr,  which  had  its  inception 
in  1771,  was  the  first  newspaper  established  in  the 
Revolutionary  epoch.  Its  publisher,  John  Dunlap, 
was  a  man  of  varied  abilities  and  broad  enterprise,  as 
was  also  his  subsequent  partner,  David  C.  Claypoole. 
As  already  stated,  this  journal  in  1784  developed  in  a 
daily  paper,  the  first  in  America.  The  influence  of 
the  Packet  during  this  time  was  incalculable.    It  was 
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during  this  era,  also,  that  were  born,  among  others, 
The  Merman's  Journal,  or  The  North  Ameriran  Intel- 
ligencer, the  Indejtendcnl  Gazetteer,  The  Pennsylvania 
Mercury  and  Universal  Advertiser,  the  Pennsylvania 
Evening  Herald,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  the  Gazette 
of  the  United  State*,  and  The  Aurora.  It  was  in  this 
period,  also,  that  the  following  journalists  of  indi- 
viduality and  power,  whether  in  the  line  of  good  or  of 
evil,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  broadening  newspaper  arena:  ' 
Robert  Aitken,  William  Goddard,  Francis  Bailey, 
Hugh  Henry  Bracken  ridge,  Eleazer  Oswald,  Daniel 
Humphreys,  Mathew  Carey,  Andrew  Brown  (father 
and  son),  Thomas  Paine,  Samuel  Relf,  John  Fenno, 
John  Ward  Fenno,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  Wil- 
liam Duane,  Philip  Freneau,  James  Carey,  and  Wil- 
liam Cobbett. 

Moat  of  the  journals  established  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  were  strong  party  organs, 
deeply  interested  in  political  discussion  and  action. 
Within  the  era  continuing  up  to  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  three  great  wars  were  fought,  and  within  the 
time  also  occurred  those  radical  controversies  over 
Native  Americanism,  Anti-Masonry,  nullification, 
emancipation,  secession,  reconstruction,  greenback- 
ism,  and  kindred  questions.  Newspapers  were 
founded  with  the  especial  object  of  defending  some  j 
one  of  these  issues.  Indeed,  the  newspapers  of 
America  have  made  as  well  as  unmade  parties,  have 
made  and  unmade  administrations,  have  made  and 
unmade  policies,  have  made  and  unmade  public 
officials,  and  in  this  work  of  construction  and  de- 
struction the  press  of  Philadelphia  has  played  no 
minor  r6/e.  Among  the  influential  journals  estab- 
lished during  this  period,  the  following  may  be  enu- 
merated :  the  Portfolio  (1801),  Freeman's  Journal, 
(1804),  afterward  the  Palladium,  tbmmcrcial  and  I\t- 
litical  Register  (1804),  Democratic  Press  (1807)  Ameri- 
can Sentinel  (1811),  Franklin  Gazette  (1818),  National 
Gazette  (1820),  Columbian  Observer  (1822),  (bmmercial 
J/crald  (1827),  Pennsylvania  GazetU  (1827),  Daily 
Chronicle  (1828), afterwards  Daily  Courier,  Pennsylvania 
Lupiircr  (1829),  Pennsylvaninn  (1832),  Public  Ledger  j 
(\S36), Spirit  of  the  Times  (1837),  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
krat  (1838),  North  American  (1839),  Daily  Sun  (1843), 
Evening  Bulletin  (1847),  Daily  Neu-s  (1848),  The  Press 
(1857),*  The  Age  (1863).  and  Evening  Telegraph  (1864). 
Among  the  editors  of  this  era  we  may  name  Joseph 
Dennie,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  William  Jackson, 
John  Binns,  John  W.  Scott,  Richard  Folwell,  Robert 
Walsh,  Robert  Morris,  William  McCorkle,  Adam 
Waldie,  Richard  Bache,  Eliakim  Littcll,  Charles  Al- 
exander, Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  John  R.  Walker,  Jca- 
per  Harding,  Robert  T.  Conrad,  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, John  S.  Du  Solle,  Louis  A.  Godey,  Joseph  C.  j 
Neal,  Morton  McMichael,  George  R.  Graham,  Joseph  I 
R.  Chandler,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird,  John  Jay  Smith,  j 
Charles  J.  Peterson,  Joseph  R.  Flanigan,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  William  F.  Small,  William  M.  Swain,  A.  S.  ; 


Abell,  Azariah  Simmons,  Edmund  Morris,  Russell 
Jarvis,  Alexander  Cummings,  Joseph  M.  Church, 
Philip  R.  Freas,  Charles  G.  Leland,  Gibson  Peacock, 
John  W.  Forney,  George  W.  Childs,  Charles  J.  Bid- 
die,  John  Russell  Young,  James  R.  Young,  Charles 
E.  Warburton,  W.  W.  Harding,  Washington  L.  Lane, 
Joseph  Sailer,  L.  Clarke  Davis,  William  V.  McKean, 
James  Elverson,  Robert  8.  Davis,  and  a  host  of  other 
names  equally  suggestive  of  brilliant  journalistic 
achievement. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  claas  of  special 
journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  particular  trades 
or  professions  was  greatly  multiplied.  The  following 
list  of  such  publications  established  since  the  war  is 
illustrative:  The  Agents'  Herald,  the  American  Journal 
of  Photography,  the  American  Silk  and  Fruit  Culturist, 
the  Band  Journal,  the  Banjo  and  Guitar  Journal,  the 
Barbers'  National  Journal,  the  Brewers'  and  Dealer*' 
Journal,  the  Bullion  Miner  and  Coal  Record,  the  Car- 
penter, the  Carpet  Journal,  the  Carriage  Monthly,  the 
Caterer,  the  Clerk,  the  Coin  Collectors'  Herald,  the 
Confectioners'  Journal,  the  Hammer,  the  Hosiery  and 
Knit  Goods  Manufacturer,  the  Ice  Trade  Journal,  the 
Iron,  the  Jointers'  Circular,  the  Real  Estate  Reporter, 
the  Sugar  Beet,  the  Textile  Colorist,  the  Thoroughbred 
Stock  Journal,  and  the  Tobacconist. 

While  the  press  of  Philadelphia,  during  its  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years'  history,  has  made  em- 
phatic progress,  not  only  in  numbers  and  in  scope, 
but  in  material  influence  and  prosperity,  yet  it  has, 
perhaps,  made  even  greater  advancement  in  tone  and 
morale.  It  is  true  that  modern  journalism  is  not 
devoid  of  a  personal  tendency ;  but  something  of  as- 
tonishment would  surely  be  engendered  were  such 
an  article  as  the  following  duplicated  in  any  news- 
paper at  the  preaent  day.  Mathew  Carey,  in  1800, 
thus  pays  his  respects  to  William  Cobbett: 

'•  Wretch  u  you  are.  accursed  by  Oud,  and  hated  by  m»o,  the  mom 
tremendous  scourge  thst  bell  ever  vomited  forth  to  curse  a  people  by 
•owing  dlecurd  among  them,  I  desire  not  the  honor  or  credit  of  being 
ahufti>d  or  vilified  by  you.  I  have  not  lelaare  to  attend  to  a  controversy, 
unlet*  I  am  driven  to  recommence  the  trade  of  newspaper  printing, 
and  make  a  profession  of  acribttllng.  Tbis,  if  I  cannot  escape  your 
coarse,  low-lived  abuse,  I  shall  certainly  and  infallibly  do;  and  then  I 
will  hold  you  op  to  the  execration  of  mankind. 

"But  no!  I  will  never  disgrace  my  paper  with  your  detested  name. 
Callous  and  case-hardened,  you  draw  subsistence  from  yoar  Infamy  and 
notoriety.  '  Biased  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  crowd,'  yon  care  not, 
provided  you  can  amass  money  enough  to  secure  you  a  competence  at 
the  close  of  your  dishonorable  career.  But  your  writings  I  shall  so  cot 
up  and  strip  of  their  sophistry  as  to  make  even  'Folly's  self  to  stare,' 
and  wonder  bow  she  could  possibly  have  been  so  long  duped  by  you. 
...  To  send  a  challenge  to  a  blasted,  posted,  loathsome  coward  .  .  . 
would  sink  me  almost  to  a  Isvel  with  yourself." 

The  extreme  violence  and  virulence  of  this  tirade 
is  measurably  mitigated,  when  one  considers  how 
richly  the  object  of  it  deserved  the  severest  denuncia- 
tion. Cobbett  was  an  acrimonious  and  vituperative 
writer,  great  in  invective  and  abuse,  and  was  wont  to 
attribute  the  basest  motives  to  his  opponents.  He 
quarreled  with  every  newspaper  proprietor  and  almost 
every  prominent  man  in  the  city,  and  was  prosecuted 
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for  libel  by  Dr.  Bush,  who  recovered  five  thousand 
dollars  damages  against  him.  He  then  quitted  the 
country  in  disgust,  and  occupied  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  abusing  America  and  Americans.  In  his  "  Fare- 
well to  America,"  published  in  1800,  he  says,— 

"When  people  ears  not  two  straws  tor  s»ch  other,  ceremony  at  part- 
ing U  msre  grimace ;  and  aa  I  have 

Itb  regard  to  a  vast  majority  of  IhoM  i 
*  myself  the  trouble  «r  a 
I  depart  tor  my  native  Und,  where  neither  th.  molh  of  1 


>d  whera  Uiievea  do  not  willi 
break  Ibrough  and  ileal  fire  thousand  dollan  at  a  Mm*." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  there  had  been 
but  a  meagre  improvement  in  the  tone  of  editorial 
discussion  prevailing  among  Philadelphia  journalists. 
The  Columbian  Observer  of  April  1,  1825,  contains  the 
following  comment:  "Speaking  of  the  newspapers 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  lunatic  editor  in  Ohio  solemnly 
affirms  that  'to  procure  fit  editors  for  them,  every  tint 
of  infamy  hat  been  raked  to  thr  bottom  /'  This  fellow  is 
a  Clayite,  and  their  minds  all  incline  to  think  of  dirt, 
Jilth,  and  infamy,  a  very  natural  propensity  in  them. 
It  seems  he  does  not  even  except  Walsh  from  the  mad 
denunciation.  The  editors  of  Obio  are  all  manufac- 
tured by  a  tleam-engine,  and  come  out  finished  gentle- 
men at  the  first  turn  of  the  wheel !" 

Eight  years  later,  or  on  July  12,  1833,  the  Pcnntyl- 
ranian  quotes  from  a  morning  contemporary  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  paper  of  this  city  denounces  a  contemporary 
as  a  hack,  vilifier,  a  gladiatorial  calumniator,  who  stabs 
reputations  for  pay  and  destroys  character  at  the  turn- 
ing of  his  employers'  thumbs."  But  the  days  of  Por- 
cupine'* Gazette  and  of  "  Peter  Porcupine"  are  over. 
The  era  of  The  Tickler  and  of  "Toby  Scratch W  is 
an  obsolete  one.  The  Tangram  ;  or,  Fashionable  Trifier, 
and  "Christopher  Crag,  Esq.,  his  Grandmother  and 
Uncle,"  have  passed  from  the  journalistic  arena.  The 
Luncheon,  "boiled  for  people  about  six  feet  high,  by 
Simon  Pure,"  is  no  longer  served.  The  Independent 
Balance,  and  "  Democritus,  the  younger,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Laughing  Philosopher,"  and  "Simon 
Spunkey,  Esq.,  duly  commissioned  and  sworn  Regu- 
lator. Weighmaster,  and  Inspector-General,"  are  not 
now  encountered.  The  Spy  in  Philadelphia  has  ceased 
its  avocation.  The  journalism  of  the  present  is  none 
the  less  vigorous  and  pungent  than  was  the  journalism 
of  a  half-century  or  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  business-like  seriousness,  stability,  and  im- 
personality which  were  comparatively  unknown  two 
or  three  generations  since. 

Not  only  have  the  tone  and  morals  of  the  press 
visibly  improved  within  the  last  half-century,  but  the 
liberty  of  the  press  has  also  been  palpably  broadened. 
Perhaps  the  one  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  the 
other, — that  is  to  say,  us  journalism  has  narrowed 
itself,  or  has  been  narrowed,  so  far  as  its  license  to 
criticise  and  denounce  has  been  concerned,  perhaps 
its  liberty  of  legitimate  action  has,  in  consequence, 
been  sensibly  extended.  It  was  well  enough  for 
"  Democritus,  the  younger,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 


Laughing  Philosopher,"  in  his  conduct  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Balance,  to  announce  as  his  motto  this  lan- 
guage of  Junius,  "  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your 
minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children,  that  the 
lilterty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil, 
political,  and  religious  rights  of  freemen."  But  his 
"  liberty  of  the  press"  had  simply  in  view  the  same 
purpose  which  actuated  his  more  candid  successor  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Balance,  "Simon  Spunkey,  Esq., 
duly  commissioned  and  sworn  Begulator,  Weighmas- 
ter, and  Insjrector-Gencral,"  who  substituted  this 
Shakespeareau  motto  for  that  of  his  predecessor,  "  I 
claim  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind,  to  blow  on  whom 
I  please." 

At  the  inception  of  journalism  in  Philadelphia  the 
provincial  authorities  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
the  startling  innovation.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1721, 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  American 
Weekly  Mercury:  "Our  General  Assembly  are  now 
sitting,  and  we  have  great  expectations  from  them,  at 
this  juncture,  that  they  will  find  some  effectual  remedy 
to  revive  the  dying  credit  of  this  province,  and  restore 
us  to  our  former  happy  circumstances."  Surely  no 
statement  could  be  more  innocent  or  placid  in  its  phra- 
seological construction  !  But  the  commotion  created 
by  it  was  astonishing.  The  following  excerpts  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Council  are  self- 
explanatory  : 

"January  19,  1721. — I  pen  a  motion  road*  thai  Andrew  Bradford, 
printer,  he  examined  before  this  board  concerning  lb*  publUhlng  of  a 
late  pamphlet,  entitled  'Some  Itemed!**  proposed  fur  Restoring  the 
•link  Credit  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,'  aa  alto  of  the  WtUf  Mer- 
cury of  tbe  ercond  of  January  Itialatit,  the  lael  paragraph  whereof  seems 
to  hava  been  Intended  aa  a  reflection  upon  the  credit  of  thl*  province: 
It  U  ordered  that  he,  the  eaid  printer,  hare  uctlce  to  attend  tliia  hoard 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Council. 
••  February  1, 172l.-Tbe  l«.rd  being  Informed  that  Andrew  1 
attended  according  to  order,  he  w.a  called  In  ■ 
a  late  pamphlet  entitled,  'Some  Remrdh 
storing  the  sunk  Credit  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania;'  \ 
he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  printing  or  publUhlng  the  raid 
pamphlet:  and  being  reprimanded  by  the  Governor  for  publiabing  a 
certain  paragraph  iu  hi*  newapaper  called  the  American  HVei/e  Aferrwry, 
of  the  second  of  January  hut,  be  aaid  it  w»»  inverted  by  bis  journeyman, 
who  compoaed  the  aald  |iaper,  without  hla  knowledge,  und  that  be  was 
very  aorry  for  It,  and  tor  which  he  humbly  submitted  blniaelf,  and  asked 
pardon  of  the  Governor  and  the  hoard ;  whereupon  the  Governor  told 
him  that  he  must  not,  tor  tbe  future,  preaume  tojiublieb  anything  relat- 
ing to  or  concerning  the  affairs  of  this  Government,  or  the  Government 
of  any  other  of  bla  Majesty's  colonies,  without  the  perm  import  of  the 
Governor  or  Secretary  of  this  province  for  the  time  being;  and  then  he 
was  dismissed  and  the  Council  adjourned." 

Subsequently  there  appeared  in  the  Mercury  the 
following  paragraph  iu  one  of  a  series  of  essays,  over 
the  signature  of  "  Busybody,"  a  noin  de  plume  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  apropos  of  an  approaching  annual 
election : 

"To  the  frleuda  of  liberty  flrmneea  of  mind  and  public  apirlt  are  at*.- 
md  thla  quality,  so  essential  and  nereaaary  to  a  noble 
fton)  a  Just  way  ot  thinking  that  we  are  not  bom  tor 
ourselves  alone,  nor  our  own  private  advantages  alone,  but  likewise  and 
principally  for  the  good  of  others  and  service  or  rlvil  society.  This 
raised  the  genius  of  the  Romans,  Improved  thilr  virtue,  and  t 
protectors  of  mankind.  This  principle,  according  to  Uie  motto  of  I 
papers,  animated  tbe  Romans,  Cato  and  bis  followers,  and  il  waa  I 
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tibia  to  be  thought  great  or  good  without  being  4  patriot ;  and  none 
could  pretend  to  courage,  gallantry,  aorl  gnwlnww  of  mind  witboat 
I  with  a  public  spirit  and  loveof  their  country." 


The  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  simple  abstrac- 
tion was  of  no  emphatic  a  character  that  the  Governor 
and  Council  ordered  Bradford,  the  publisher,  to  be 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Brad fonl  displayed  lc*s  of  olisequiousnes.-.  than 
he  had  previously  exhibited,  and,  having  shown  a 
disposition  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  mandates  of  the 
authorities,  he  escaped  further  molestation.  Since 
that  remote  period  the  history  of  Philadelphia  jour- 
nalism has  undergone  a  diversity  and  multiplicity  of 
experiences.  Contest**  between  the  press  and  public 
officials  have  l>een  numerous.  Libel  suite,  some  of 
vast  magnitude  and  some  Of  petty  import,  arc  found 
in  our  court  reports  in  every  decade.  Through  all 
these  years  the  press  has  battled  for  a  larger  liberty. 
As  a  result  of  all  this,  and  as  a  striking  contrast  from 
the  action  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  1721,  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  Pennsylvania  have  engrafted  into 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  the  following 
fundamental  principle : 

"Tli*  printlng-prcen  iball  lie  free  to  every  person  who  may  undertake 
lO  examine  the  proceeding*  of  the  Legislature  or  any  branch  of  govern* 
men  I,  and  no  law  nhall  ever  lie  made  In  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The 
free  communication  of  thought!  and  opinions  la  one  of  the  Invaluable 
righti  of  tuan  :  and  every  citizen  may  freely  apeak,  write,  and  print  on 
any  iulj-ct,  being  rrsponeible  for  the  almao  of  that  lilwrly.  No  convic- 
tion ahall  be  had  In  any  prosecution  for  the  publication  of  papers  re- 
lating to  the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  torn  in  public  capaclly,  or  to 
any  other  matter  proper  for  public  investigation  or  Information,  where 
the  Tact  that  nucb  publlcaUou  wa«  not  maliciously  ■ 
•hall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  ths  Jury." 


As  in  every  other  large  city,  the  number  of  news- 
papers that  have  died  out  in  Philadelphia  is  incred- 
ible to  those  who  have  not  made  an  examination  of 
the  subject.  In  its  issue  of  Sept.  26,  1837,  the  Public 
Ledger  thus  refers  to  a  number  of  rivals  which  had 
collapsed  shortly  before  that  date:  "  The  Time*  had 
no  time  to  breathe,  for  it  died  almost  as  soon  as  born  ; 
the  Morning  font,  that  posted  to  its  grave  as  rapidly 
as  if  it  were  an  express  post;  the  Trmucript,  that  did 
nothing  but  transcribe,  for  it  could  not  reach  origi- 
nality, and  transcribed  nothing  worth  reading;  the 
Eagle,  that  seemed  more  like  a  screech  owl,  and 
never  got  fledged  enough  to  fly  ;  the  ( ummercial  Pilot, 
that  actually  ran  upon  the  rocks  and  got  shipwrecked 
in  putting  to  sea;  the  I'f"in  Trnfh,  that  told  nothing 
but  lies." 

Of  the  newspiqiers  established  in  the  last  century, 
not  one  is  now  in  existence,  although  The  Xnrth 
American,  founded  in  1839,  afterward  absorbed  or 
was  consolidated  with  two  journals  which  had  their 
inception  prior  to  1800.  Moreover,  of  the  nineteen 
daily  papers  now  published  in  Philadelphia,  not  one 
was  established  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  Indeed,  the  oldest  of  the  daily  papers  now 
published  in  this  city,  estimating  their  origin  from 
the  year  of  their  foundation  under  their  present  com- 
monly-accepted titles,  is  T/te  Inquirer,  which  was  first 


issued  on  June  1,  1829.  But  the  history  of  Phila- 
delphia journalism  can  be  intelligently  understood 
only  when  considered  in  detail. 

The  American  Weekly  Mercury.— The  first 
newspaper  printed  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  prov- 
ince, was  issued  Dec.  22,  1719.  It  appeared  on  a 
half  sheet,  of  pot  size,  and  bore  the  imprint,  "  Phila- 
delphia: Printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  and  sold  by 
him  and  John  Copson."  In  1721  Copson's  name  was 
omitted,  and  the  imprint  altered  to  "Philadelphia: 
Printed  and  sold  by  Andrew  Bradford  at  the  Bible  in 
Second  Street,  and  also  by  William  Bradford  in  New 
York,  where  advertisements  are  taken  in."  This 
paper  probably  served  for  both  cities,  no  newspaper 
having  been  printed  in  New  York  until  October, 
172/i ;  the  Xcw  York  Uazctte  was  established  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  and  his  name  as  vender  of  the 
Mercury  in  that  city  was  omitted  in  the  following 
December. 

The  Mercury  sometimes  appeared  on  a  whole  sheet 
of  pot,  in  type  of  various  sizes,  as  small  pica,  pica, 
and  English.  It  appeared  weekly,  generally  on  Tues- 
day ;  but  the  day  of  publication  was  varied.  Price, 
ten  shillings  per  annum.  Editorial  matter  seldom 
appeared,  and  so  little  notice  was  taken  of  passing 
events  in  the  city,  with  which  at  that  time  everybody 
was  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  that  little  information 
with  regard  to  local  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  paper. 
It  was  principally  made  up  of  extracts  from  foreign 
journals,  several  months  old,  with  a  few  badly-printed 
advertisements.  Two  cuts,  coarsely  engraved  and  in- 
tended as  ornaments,  were  placed  at  the  head,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  title.  That  on  the  left  was  a  small 
figure  of  Mercury,  represented  on  foot,  with  extended 
wings,  and  hearing  his  caduceus.  The  other  was  the 
representation  of  a  postman,  riding  at  full  sj>eed. 
These  cuts  were  sometimes  shifted,  and  for  the  sake 
of  variety  Mercury  and  the  postman  exchanged  places. 

Andrew  Bradford  died  in  the  year  1742.  His  widow, 
Cornelia  Bradford,  assumed  the  publication  of  the 
I 'euit*yl rania  Mercury,  but  shortly  afterward  entered 
into  partnership  with  Isaiah  Warner.  The  latter 
withdrew  from  the  concern  in  1744.  Mrs.  Bradford 
published  the  paper  until  the  end  of  1746,  about 
which  time  it  was  discontinued. 

The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette  was  the  second 
newspaper  established  in  the  province.  It  was  issued 
December  24,  1728,  by  Samuel  Keimer,  who  had 
come  to  Philadelphia  in  1722,  and  either  brought 
type  with  him  or  succeeded  to  that  which  waa  already 
here  in  use  by  Jacob  Taylor  or  others. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
some  time  in  1723,  applied  to  Andrew  Bradford  for 
work.  The  latter  having  nothing  for  him  to  do,  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  of  New  York,  the  father  of  Andrew, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  took  him  to 
Keimer. 

That  Franklin's  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  early 
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employer,  as  shown  in  his  autobiography,  was  well 
grounded  in  shown  by  the  following  incident :  In  1725, 
Keimer  published  Taylor's  Almanac,  into  which  he 
seem*  to  have  interpolated  some  of  his  own  imperti- 
nences. Aaron  Goforth,  Sr.,  immediately  afterward 
published  in  the  Mercury  an  advertisement,  in  which 
he  called  it  "  a  lying  Almanac,  set  out  to  reproach, 
ridicule,  and  rob  an  homttt  man  of  his  reputation, 
and  strengthening  his  adversaries;  and  not  only  ao, 
but  he  hath  notoriously  branded  a  gospel  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  ignominious  names  for 
maintaining  g<w|>el  truths.  .  .  .  This  mau'*  religion 
consiateth  only  in  the  beard  and  hi*  sham  keeping  of 
the  seventh-day  Sabbath,  following  Christ  only  for 
loaves  and  fishes."  Goforth  wound  up  by  an  intima- 
tion that  if  Keimer  did  not  "  condemn  what  he  had 
done,  and  satisfy  the  abused,  he  may  expect  to  be 
prosecuted."  Joseph  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  Alma- 
nac, also  considered  himself  very  much  injured,  and 
in  January,  1726,  he  printed  a  very  severe  attack  upon 
his  publishers,  in  which  he  sneered  at  Keimer's  abili- 
ties, particularly  his  school  for  the  blacks,  his  beard, 
and  his  seventh-day  profession.  This  was  partly  in 
verse,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  composition  was  very 
coarse. 

Taylor's  reference  to  Keimer's  beard  and  sabbatic 
notions  is  thus  explained  by  Franklin  (in  his  pre- 
viously-quoted autobiography) :  "Keimer  wore  his 
beard  at  full  length  because  somewhere  in  the  Mosaic 
law  it  is  said,  '  Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  corners  of  thy 
beard.'  He  likewise  kept  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  ; 
and  these  two  points  were  essentials  with  him." 

Soon  after  1725,  Andrew  Bradford,  who  continued 
the  publication  of  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  and 
bad  at  his  command  nearly  all  the  printing  business 
of  the  province,  began  to  meet  with  more  steady  op- 
position. Keimer  still  kept  up  his  printing-office,  and 
managed  to  do  a  little  business,  although  he  eked  out 
his  profits  by  some  means  not  strictly  professional. 

After  a  publication  of  The  f'niverml  Inslrudor  for 
nine  months,  during  which  time  it  had  only  ninety 
subscribers,  Keimer  was  involved  in  debt,  and,  being 
unable  to  continue  the  paper,  he  made  arrangements 
to  sell  it  to  David  Harry,  another  printer;  but  the 
latter,  having  first  assented  to  the  transfer,  afterward 
declined,  whereupon  Franklin  and  Hugh  Meredith, 
by  subscribing  a  small  sum,  obtained  possession,  and 
the  Univrrtal  Inslrudor  was  resigned  to  them.  It  was 
now  published  by  Franklin  and  Meredith,  who  ex- 
punged the  first  part  of  the  title,  and  called  it  the 
Pennsylvania  (iazetie, "  containing  the  freshest  advices, 
foreign  and  domestic."  It  appeared  twice  a  week,  at 
ten  shillings  per  annum,  on  a  whole  or  a  half  sheet 
of  "  pot,"  as  occasion  required.  The  energy  and  in- 
dustry of  Franklin,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  paper,  excited  public  interest,  and 
soon  brought  the  new  establishment  into  notice. 
They  were  appointed  printers  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly.  They  likewise  printed  a  number  of  books, 


among  which  was  a  folio  edition  of  the  "  History  of 
the  Quakers,"  principally  intended  for  the  use  of 
members  of  that  society.  Of  this  work  Franklin  set 
up  the  type  for  a  sheet  daily,  while  Meredith  did  the 
press- work. 

Franklin  continued  the  I'mnsylcanin  Unzette  with 
Hugh  Meredith  until  some  time  in  1732,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  the  former  continued 
the  business  on  his  own  account.  He  opened  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  stationery,  did  something  at  book- 
binding and  bookselling,  and,  by  means  of  bis  indus- 
try and  economy,  soon  paid  his  debts,  and  began  to 
accumulate  property.  Until  his  appointment  as  post- 
master the  circulation  of  his  paper  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  Bradford's  Mercury;  but  soon  after  he  ob- 
tained that  office  the  number  of  his  subscribers 
greatly  increased,  and  the  (lazdte  became  very  profit- 
able. He  continued  in  business  without  a  partner 
for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1748,  being 
much  engaged  in  public  affairs,  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  David  Hall,  under  the  firm  of  B.  Franklin 
&  D.  Hall.  Their  establishment  was  well  conducted 
and  lucrative,  the  paper  having  a  large  circulation, 
and  the  business  of  the  printing-house  being  exten- 
sive and  profitable. 

In  1765,  Franklin  sold  his  interest  in  the  office  to 
Hall,  and  the  next  year  the  paper  was  printed  by 
Hall  and  William  Sellers,  who  continued  the  busi- 
ness as  Hall  &  Sellers.  The  Pennsylvania  Cazdte 
continued  its  issues  regularly  under  these  proprietors 
until  a  short  time  before  the  occupation  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  British.  The  last  number  of  this  paper 
published  before  the  capture  of  the  city  was  dated 
Sept.  10,  1777,  and  was  numbered  2533.  During  the 
occupancy,  and  for  some  months  afterward,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  was  suspended.  No.  2534  was 
published  at  Philadelphia  on  Jan.  5,  1779,  and  from 
that  time  the  publication  went  forward  regularly. 

It  was  still  published  by  Hall  &  Sellers  in  1800, 
at  No.  51  Market  Street.  This  firm  was  dissolved 
about  1805.  Hall  continued  the  publication  alone 
until  about  1810,  when  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Pierie 
(George  W.  Pierie)  was  established.  About  the  year 
1815  or  1816  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Pierie  was  dissolved, 
and  Hall  &  Atkinson  became  the  publishers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  (iazdtc.  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  who  be- 
came a  member  of  this  firm,  continued  with  it  until 
after  the  death  of  David  Hall,  which  occurred  May 
27,  1821.  The  business  of  the  paper  survived  to  Mr. 
Atkinson,  who  took  into  partnership  with  him  Charles 
Alexander.  Atkinson  &  Alexander  ut  once  deter- 
mined upon  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  the 
paper,  and  the  partners  proceeded  to  build  up  a  new 
business  on  the  venerable  foundation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Uazdte.  They  at  once  issued  proposals  for  the 
publication  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  .Saturday  Evening  Pott.  The  first 
number  was  issued  Aug.  4,  1821.  It  was  published 
at  the  price  of  two  dollars  a  year,  payable  half-yearly 
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in  advance,  or  three  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  proprietors  were  young  men,  und  were  ambi- 
tious. They  endeavored  to  make  their  paper  of 
interest  to  all  classes,  encouraged  rising  genius, 
which  hurried  to  Bee  itself  in  print  in  the  "  Poet's 
Corner"  or  in  the  story  columns,  gave  xome  attention 
to  news,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  and  eschewed  all 
politics.  It  was  a  paper  for  the  family,  and  although 
some  particular  attention  was  paid  to  local  matters, 
there  was  sufficient  variety  of  general  intelligence  to 
interest  i*ersons  not  resident  in  Philadelphia.  Thus 
by  judicious  attention  to  business  the  paper  became 
popular,  and  gained  a  large  circulation,  so  that  there 
was  in  time  no  portion  of  the  United  States  into 
which  the  Pott  did  not  penetrate.  The  editor  of  the 
/W  was  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke.1 

Der  Hoch-  Deutach  Pennaylvaniaohe  Geschicht 
Sohreiber,  oder  Sammlung  Wichtiger  Nachrichten 
ana  dem  Hatnr  and  Kirchen  Raich,  which  is,  trans- 
lated literally,  Thr  Hiyh  IhUeh  Prnninjhnnia  11\»tor\- 
ographer,  or  (  bifrctioit  of  Important  Intelligence  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Xattirr  ami  the  Church,  was  issued  on  the 


CHRISToriIEK  SAUK'3  H0U8K,  GCTMANTOWN. 
[From  •  picture  In  the  Philadelphia  Library.] 


20th  of  August,  1739,  by  Christopher  Saur,— modern- 
ized Sower, — of  Germantown,  as  a  quarterly  journal. 
According  to  the  statement  in  this  paper,  its  object 
was  to  collect  foreign  and  domestic  news ;  and  it  also 
promised  to  furnish  questions  addressed  to  serious 
minds,  with  proper  answers  thereto.  It  is  said  that  the 
type  for  this  journal  was  cast  by  Saur,  who  also  made 
his  own  ink.  In  that  case,  the  type  was  the  first  cast 
in  America.  This  paper  was  after  a  lime  changed  to  a 
monthly  publication.  In  1744  it  was  issued  weekly, 
and  was  called  Ikr  (iermantautirr  Zritung.  It  became 
a  paper  of  much  influence,  and  was  printed  and 
published  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war; 

>  For  a  fiir'tirr  >krlrli  uf  tlilt  i.ir«|irinR  of  lh«  JVm»yfr<itiit  Gaitttt, 
***  iivtlce  of  the  tiatxrda)  f.Vrnmp  /W,  In  •urcrrdlot  |«gi-» 


but  it  was  discontinued  before  the  close  of  that 

test , 

The  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chroni- 
cle "  for  all  the  British  Plantations  in  America," 
the  first  magazine  established  in  America,  was  com- 
menced by  Franklin  in  January,  1741.  The  title- 
page  contained  the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  and  the 
motto  "Ich  dien."  This  publication  was  continued 
for  about  six  months,  but  not  meeting  with  sufficient 
patronage,  it  was  discontinued. 

The  American  Magazine,  or  a  Monthly  View 
of  the  British  Colonies,  also  appeared  in  1741,  being 
published  by  John  Webbe,  who  had  engaged  Bradford 
to  print  the  work.  The  prospectus  of  this  magazine, 
which  appeared  in  Bradford's  Mercury  Nov.  6,  1740, 
gave  offense  to  Franklin,  who  alleged  that  it  had  been 
previously  engaged  to  him,  which  Webbe  denied, 
but  acknowledged  that  some  conversation  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  Franklin  on  the  subject,  and 
that  Franklin  bad  given  him,  in  writing,  a  statement 
of  the  terms  on  which  he  would  print  and  publish  the 
work.  A  spirited  paper  controversy  ensued,  in  which 
Franklin,  Webbe,  and  Bradford  took  part. 
In  consequence  of  this  dispute,  Franklin 
established  the  magazine  above  mentioned, 
and  bad  the  first  number  out  about  a  month 
In-fore  Webbe  could  issue  his.  The  latter 
was  a  foolscap  octavo  of  forty -eight  pages,  at 
twelve  shillings  per  annum.  Only  two  or 
three  numbers  were  published. 

The  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  Week- 
ly Advertiser,  the  third  Philadelphia  news- 
paper in  the  English  language,  was  es- 
tablished in  1742.  William  Bradford,  a 
grandson  of  the  first  William,  and  nephew 
of  Andrew  Bradford,  of  the  Atwrirnn  Weekly 
Mercury,  was  u  partner  with  the  latter  for  a 
Bhort  time ;  but  he  went  to  England  in  1739, 
returned  in  1742,  and  set  up  the  paper  above 
named.  The  first  number  was  published 
December  2d.  In  1766  he  took  his  son 
Thomas  as  a  partner,  and  the  publication 
of  the  J'httuytvania  Journal  was  continued 
by  William  and  Thomas  Bradford.  After  the  es- 
tablishment by  Bradford,  in  1754,  of  the  London 
Coffee-House,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and 
Market  Streets,  the  publication-office  of  the  Journal 
wa«  removed  to  that  building.  The  London  Coffee- 
House  being  the  great  commercial  centre  until  the 
establishment  of  the  City  Tavern,  the  office  of  the 
Journal  was  in  an  excellent  situation  for  news  and 
business,  and  the  paper  seems  to  have  flourished. 
William  Bradford  also  opened,  in  the  same  house,  in 
1762,  a  marine  insurance  office,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Kidd,  where  much  business  was  done.  The  Pennnyl* 
vanin  Journal  was  continued  until  some  time  in  Sep- 
temljer,  1777.  No  attempt  was  made  to  publish  it 
during  the  British  occupation  of  the  city,  nor  until 
after  the  evacuation.   The  paper  was  revived  at  the 
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beginning  of  December,  1778,  and  from  that  time  it 
wait  published  regularly  by  William  and  Thomas 
Bradford  until  the  death  of  Col.  William  Bradford, 
which  occurred  8ept.  25,  1791.  After  that  event 
Thomas  Bradford,  son  of  William,  continued  the 
paper. 

The  title  of  the  I'cnntylcania  Journal  was  changed 
to  the  True  A mrrinxn  in  1797,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1800  it  was  published  by  Thomas  Bradford,  son  of 
William,  at  No.  8  South  Front  Street  It  was  soon 
afterward  issued  daily  by  Samuel  F.  Bradford.  On 
July  1,  1800,  notice  was  given  that  the  paper  would 
thereafter  DC  published  by  Thomas  Bradford,  the 
father  of  Samuel  F.  Bradford.  In  November,  1813, 
James  Elliott  and  Thomas 
T.  Stiles  bought  the  True 
American  and  <  bmmerciat 
Advertiser  from  Thomas 
Bradford.  On  the  9th  ot 
March,  1818,  the  True 
American  was  united  with 
the  I'nUeil  .State*  Gazette. 
The  two  papers  were 
called  The  I'nion  and 
United  State*  Gazette,  or 
True  American.  Enos 
Bronson  and  Thomas 
Smith  became  proprie- 
tors. Smith  and  Ebenezer 
Cummins  had  purchased 
the  True  American  before 
that  time  of  Bradford, 
and  published  it  at  No. 
92  South  Front  Street. 

The  German  Pennsyl- 
vania Journal  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  title  of 
a  newspaper  in  the  Ger- 
man language  which  wan 
printed  in  Philadelphia 
as  early  as  1742.  It  was 
published  by  Joseph  Crel- 
lius,  who,  as  appears  from 
an  advertisement,  also 
kept  a  winter  evening 
German  school. 

Ein  Schall  and  Geganschall  der  Wahrheit,  and 
des  Gesundten  Verstandes  Christliebender  Seelen 
in  Diesam  Americanischer  land  theil,  the  first  reli- 
gious magazine  established  in  this  country,  was  com- 
menced in  February,  1746,  by  Christopher  Saur,  of 
Gcrmantown.  This  magazine  soon  took  the  monthly 
form,  but  after  a  time  was  discontinued. 

Subsequently  Christopher  Saur,  Jr.,  commenced  a 
new  serial  of  the  same  kind  in  German,  which  was 
entitled,  Dot  Geittliche  Magazin  oder  du*  den  tchatzrn 
der  trhri/tgelehrten  ;um  himmelreich  gelehrl  dim  ge- 
reichtrx  atte*  unt  Xeues.  This  magazine  was  continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  published  strictly  in 


accordance  with  the  promised  plan.  Saur's  press 
was  very  active  in  producing  almanac*,  newspapers, 
and  other  publications  in  English  and  German.  He 
employed  two  or  three  mills  in  manufacturing  paper, 
cast  his  own  type,  made  bis  own  printers'  ink,  en- 
graved his  own  wood-cuts,  and  bound  his  own  publi- 
cations. 

The  High  Dutch  Gazette  (so  called  in  English 
newspapers)  was  published  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  beginning  with  1750.  But 
very  little  is  known  in  relation  to  it. 

The  German  and  English  Gazette  was  established 
in  1751.  In  the  Pmntylvania  Gazette  of  September, 
1751,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  "  German  and  English  Ga- 

zette,  containing  the  fresh- 
est advices,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, with  other  enter- 
taining and  useful  matters 
in  both  language*,  adapted 
to  the  convenience  of  such 
as  incline  to  learn  either. 
Printed  at  the  German 
Printing*  Office,  in  Arch 
Street.  Price, fiveshillings 
per  annum."  Thia  print- 
ing-office was  then  kept 
by  Gotthardt  Armbruater. 

A  society  having  been 
formed  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of"  promoting  re- 
ligious knowledge  among 
the  German  emigrant*  in 
Pennsylvania,"  they  es- 
tablished a  German  print- 
ing-office in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  publication 
of  school-books  and  relig- 
ious tracts  in  that  lan- 
guage as  early  as  the  year 
1755,  or  perhaps  before 
that  time.  A  newspaper 
was  also  published  at  this 
establishment  in  order  to 
communicate  |>olitical  and 
general  information  to  the 
German  inhabitants. 
The  American  Magazine  and  Monthly  Chroni- 
cle, for  the  British  colonies,  was  issued  by  William 
Bradford,  at  the  corner  house  at  Front  and  Market 
Streets,  October,  1757.  It  purported  to  be  issued  "  by 
a  society  of  gentlemen,"  and  the  motto  was  "  Verilatit 
cultore*,/raudi»  inimici."  The  vignette  represented  an 
Indian  leaning  upon  his  gun.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
Indian  was  a  gentleman  proffering  him  a  roll  of  goods 
and  the  Holy  Bible.  On  the  other  side  another  gen- 
tleman held  in  one  hand  a  hatchet  The  motto  was 
"  Praevalcbit  rrquoir."  This  periodical  was  principally 
devoted  to  political  matters,  literary  discussions,  and 
poetry.    It  was  discontinued  Nov.  14, 1758. 
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Der  Wochentliche  Philadelphische  Staatsbote 

was  first  published  by  Henry  Miller  in  January,  1762. 
It  appeared  weekly,  printed  on  a  whole  or  a  half-sheet 
of  foolscap,  as  occasion  required;  but  it  was  after- 
wards enlarged  to  a  crown  sheet,  and  next  to  a  demy. 
After  being  published  about  six  years  the  title  was 
changed  to  l)rr  Penn*yhanitcher  Staahbole,  and  the 
paper  was  continued  until  the  British  army  took  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia,  in  1777.  On  the  retiring  of 
the  British  troops  from  the  city  the  publication  was 
resumed,  and  was  continued  until  1779,  when  the  pub- 
lisher retired  from  business. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and  Universal  Ad- 
vertiser, "containing  the  freshest  advices,"  appeared 
on  Jan.  6,  1767.  It  was  published  by  William  God- 
dard  at  ten  shillings  per  annum.  Ithad  four  columns 
to  a  page,  instead  of  three,  as  bad  hitherto  been  the 
practice.  For  two  out  of  three  years  it  was  printed  in 
quarto  form,  and  the  fourth  year  it  returned  to  folio, 
which  was  the  original  form  in  whirh  it  had  been 
printed.  Joseph  Galloway  and  Thomas  Wharton 
were  aaid  to  be  secret  partners  of  Goddard  in  this  en- 
terprise. But  this  partnership  did  not  continue  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  partners  quarreled  and  separated, 
and  Goddard  turned  his  batteries  in  the  Chronicle  upon 
Galloway,  who  was  abused  through  the  columns  of  the 
paper  which  he  had  helped  to  establish,  in  a  manner 
that  must  have  been  very  unpleasant.  This  paper 
was  discontinued  in  February,  1773,  and  Goddard  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  where  he  established  the  Mary- 
land Journal,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  that 
town. 

The  American  Magazine,  an  octavo  of  forty-eight 
pages,  was  established  by  Lewis  Nicola,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1769,  and  was  published  monthly  throughout 
the  year,  expiring  with  the  December  number.  Ni- 
cola was  a  native  of  France,  educated  in  Ireland,  and 
had  quitted  the  British  army,  in  which  he  held  some 
appointment  He  became  warmly  attached  to  the 
American  cause,  wrote  some  treatises  on  military  sub- 
jects about  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  was  town-major 
of  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
was  appointed  by  Congress  to  the  command  of  the 
corps  of  invalids.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  and  published  their  trans- 
actions in  his  magazine  during  its  continuance. 

The  Penny  Post,  containing  fresh  advertisements 
and  useful  hints,  etc.,  was  first  issued  on  Jan.  9, 1769, 
and  was  printed  and  sold  by  Benjamin  Mecom,  oppo- 
site the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  on  Arch  Street. 
It  wa«  published  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. The  number  for  January  20th  had  between  the 
letters  of  its  heading  a  crown,  with  the  motto  beneath 
it,  "  E  Pluribu*  Vnum."  The  next  number,  which 
was  issued  on  January  27th,  had  the  plain  heail  with- 
out the  crown  and  motto.  This  was  the  last  number 
of  the  journal  which  has  been  preserved,  and  was 
most  probably  the  last  number  issued. 


The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  General  Adver- 
tiser, was  first  issued  on  Monday,  Oct.  28,  1771,  by 
John  Dunlap.  It  was  a  small  folio  sheet,  the  printed 
page  measu  ri  ng  ni n e  by  fi  flee n  i  n ches,  and  ha v i  ng  th ree 
columns.  The  motto — then  considered  almost  indis- 
pensable to  a  newspaper — was  from  Juvenal,  "  Quic- 
qtiid  agunt  Jlominr*,  nottri  rrt  Farrago  LibeUi"  which 
may  be  freely  translated,  "  Whatever  men  do,  is  the 
burden  of  our  speech."  The  imprint  was  as  follows  : 
"Printed  by  John  Dunlap,  at  the  Newest  Printing 
Office,  in  Market  Street,  where  subscriptions,  at  ten 
shillings  per  annum,  advertisements,  etc.,  are  thank- 
fully received  for  this  paper." 

This  "  newest  printing  office"  was  located  on  Market 
Street,  third  house  east  of  Second,  opposite  what  was 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  known  as  the 
Jersey  Market,  which  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
street.   The  paper  was  to  be  published  weekly. 

In  his  announcement  the  publisher  stated  that  the 
liberal  encouragement  he  had  received  enabled  him 
to  issue  the  I'uclct  much  sooner  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  that  this  number,  accompanied  by  a  *upplc- 
mmt  of  two  page*,  was  ample  evidence  that  his  under- 
taking received  hearty  support  from  the  business  men 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  reading  matter  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Packet  and  Adeertiurr  consisted  of  the  prospectus, 
communications,  extracts  from  foreign  papers,  and 
news  from  London  of  the  date  of  September  2d.  Not 
a  line  of  local  news  or  of  editorial  matter  appeared  in 
the  paper,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  papers  of  that 
time.  The  ship-news  consisted  of  a  list  of  thirty-four 
vessels  entered,  eleven  outward,  and  ten  cleared. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  third  year  the  Packet  was 
enlarged,  bo  that  the  printed  page  measured  eleven 
by  eighteen  inches.  During  the  Revolution  it  waa  re- 
duced to  it*  original  size,  but  again  enlarged  to  the 
above  dimensions  in  1783. 

This  journal  warmly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  against  Great  Britain,  and  in  1775-76,  when 
it  was  published  semi-weekly,  postscripts — answering 
to  the  extras  of  to-day— were  issued  whenever  im- 
portant news  was  received  from  abroad  or  from  the 
other  colonies.  Though  this  showed  considerable 
enterprise,  the  slowness  with  which  important  mat- 
ters were  laid  before  the  public  in  those  days  ia  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  "  A  Declaration  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Colonies  of  North  America, 
now  met  in  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  setting 
forth  the  Causes  and  Necessity  of  their  taking  up 
Arms,"  which  was  adopted  July  6,  1775,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Pttrlrt  until  the  10th  of  that  month. 

While  the  British  army  occupied  Philadelphia,  in 
1777-78,  Dunlap  published  the  Packet  and  Advertiter 
at  I*ancaster,  but  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the 
17th  of  June  of  the  latter  year.  On  the  4th  of  July 
he  published  an  editorial — very  rare  in  those  days — 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  troops. 
It  marks  a  feature  of  the  newspaper  press  of  that  time, 
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that  the  publisher  never  alluded  in  the  Picket  to  his 
enterprise  in  removing  his  office  and  publishing  his 
paper  while  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  nor 
to  his  return  at  the  earliest  day  possible. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Dunlap  associated  with  him- 
self David  C.  Claypoole,  who  had  been  his  apprentice, 
and  the  firm  became  Dunlap  &.  Claypoole.  Subse- 
quently the  paper  was  published  by  Claypoole  alone, 
though  it  is  likely  that  Dunlap  still  retained  his  in- 
terest, since  the  old  firm-name  of  Dunlap  &  Clay- 
poole reappeared  on  the  21st  of  September,  1784, 
when  the  Packet,  which  had  before  l>een  issued  tri- 
weekly, was  converted  into  a  daily,  briny  the  jir»t  daily 
neuvpajHT  printed  on  this  continent.  Here  again  the 
provoking  reticence  of  the  publishers  on  personal 
matters  is  to  l>e  noted.  TV  first  daily  ncicsjHipcr  had 
not  a  word  to  my  for  iisclj 7  The  title  was  shortly 
afterward  changed  to  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

From  1791  to  1794  the  paper  was  published  by 
Dunlap  alone,  when  Claypoole  again  became  his 
partner.    In  December,  1795,  he  finally  withdrew. 

John  Dunlap,  whose  name  is  thus  prominently  and 
honorably  associated  with  the  press  of  Philadelphia, 
was  born  at  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  In  land.  When 
about  eight  years  old  he  came  to  America  to  live  with 
his  uncle,  William  Dunlap,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland,  learned  the  art  of  printing  under  William 
Bradford,  and  was  at  that  time  in  business  at  Lancas- 
ter. William  Dunlap  subsequently  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  opened  a  printing-office  and  book -store. 
Turning  his  attention  to  divinity,  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  became  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  Virginia.  When  this  took  place,  in 
1768,  he  sold  his  printing-office  to  his  nephew — then 
about  twenty  years  old— to  be  paid  for  in  installments. 
John  Dunlap  prosecuted  the  business  vigorously,  and 
was  a  prominent  printer  and  publisher  before  he 
began  the  Packet  and  Advertiser,  in  1771.  He  was 
made  printer  to  Congress,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
the  first  publisher  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, to  the  principles  of  which  he  subscribed  with 
pen,  purse,  and  service.  In  1780  he  contributed  four 
thousand  pounds  to  supply  provisions  for  the  Ameri- 
can army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Troop  of 
Philadelphia  Cavalry,  and  served  with  distinction  first 
as  cornet  and  afterward  as  lieutenant.  Toward  the 
cloae  of  the  war  he  became  captain  of  his  troop.  He 
rendered  efficient  service  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection  in  1799,  during  which  he  held 
the  rank  of  major,  and  commanded  a  considerable 
body  t»f  cavalry.  By  his  talents,  industry,  and  busi- 
ness tact,  Mr.  Dunlap  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He 
purchased  an  estate  in  Virginia,  and,  through  the 
friendship  of  Governor  Randolph,  obtained  a  patent 
for  ninety-eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Kentucky. 
He  also  owned  much  property  in  Philadelphia,  in- 
cluding the  square  of  ground  between  Chestnut  and 
Market  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  which  he 
sold  to  Stephen  Girard. 


Mr.  Dunlap  was  an  honored  citizen,  an  upright, 
honest,  and  liberal  man.  In  one  of  his  houses  Robert 
Morris  found  a  free  home  in  his  adversity,  and  there 
closed  his  days.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Federal- 
ist, a  name  which  is  often  regarded  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, but  which  in  his  time  was  proudly  assumed 
by  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  land ;  repre- 
senting, as  they  claimed,  the  principles  upon  which 
Washington  had  placed  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Capt.  Dunlap  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  1812,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  with 
the  honors  of  war,  in  Christ  Church  graveyard,  Fifth 
and  Arch  Streets. 

After  Mr.  Dunlap  withdrew  from  the  Advertiser,  at 

,  the  close  of  1795,  it  was  published  by  David  C.  and 

'  Septimus  Claypoole,  under  the  title  of  (laypooWt 
American  Daily  Advertiser,  Septimus  died  Dec.  81, 
1798,  and  the  paper  was  continued  by  David  C.  Clay- 

,  poole  until  8ept.  30,  1800,  when  he  sold  it  to  Zacha- 
riah  Poulson,  Jr.,  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Claypoole  was  said  to  l>e  a  descendant  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  daughter  married  Lord  General 
Claypoole.   He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 

|  copying  closely  the  manners  of  his  master,  and  after- 
ward partner,  John  Dunlap.  He  was  much  respected 
for  his  sterling  worth  by  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  to  attain  the  age  of  ninety-two.    He  died  in 

j  1849.  Mr.  Claypoole,  as  the  publisher  of  the  official 
paper  of  the  government,  printed  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  was 
sultsequently  presented  to  him  by  its  author.  This  he 
reverently  cherished,  and  after  his  decease  it  was  pur- 

|  chased  by  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  as  a  most  de- 
sirable addition  to  his  extensive  collection  of  rare  and 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts,  which  is  unequaled 
in  this  country. 

On  purchasing  the  Advertiser,  Mr.  Poulson  removed 
the  office  to  his  residence,  No.  106  Chestnut  Street, 
opposite  the  Bank  of  North  America,  at  which  place 
he  continued  the  publication  for  more  than  thirty- 
nine  years.  It  appears  that  he  had  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  distinct  paper,  for  in  his  introductory  he  trusts 
that  "  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  subscribed  to  the 
(tbserver,  the  relinquishment  of  the  title,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  time  of  publication,  will  be  no 
serious  objection." 

Under  Poulson's  management  the  Advertiser  was 
prosperous  and  profitable.  Never  attaining  a  very 
large  circulation— indeed,  large  circulations  were  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  unknown — it  was  essen- 
tially an  advertiser  ;  averaging  about  twenty-two  col- 
umns of  advertisements  to  six  columns  of  reading 
matter.  This  proportion  was  kept  up  until  the  last 
number.  It  was  several  times  enlarged ;  finally  to  a 
seven-column  paper,  the  printed  page  measuring  six- 
teen and  three-quarters  by  twenty-one  and  a  half 
inches. 

Never  brilliant,  the  Advertiser  was  always  respec- 
I  table.   The  esteem  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
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public  is  fairly  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from 
Watson's  "Annals  of  Philadelphia:" 

"It  la  mor*  properly  municipal  and  dc.mo.tle  lh»n  any  other  [n< 
i  trkno*.    It  Menu  «>mp.«ad  to  suit  the 

ifofta  of  good  and  aober  cltliena,  nerer  flaunting  in  the 
gaudy  glare  of  i»rty  alluremeiita ;  never  atainrd  with  the  ribaldry  and 
tlrulenceof  parly  recrimination.  It  >•  patriarchal-looking  alike  to 
the  want*  and  beneBtaor  nil  our  cltltene  ua  common  children  of  the 
aatu*  dty  family.  It  ia,  In  abort,  a  paper  like  th»  good  old  tinea  from 
i  It  has  descended.  »nd  like  the  people  of  the  former  daya-iu 
ni.»t  numeroua  reader*— it  came*  with  it  auiu 
,  uaeful,  and 


The  Advertiser  was  a  Whig  journal,  and  the  last 
number  flew  the  flag  of  Harrison  and  Tyler  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Mr.  Poulson  was  seventy- 
eight  year*  old,  and  for  some  time  had  been  in  feeble 
health,  when,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1839,  he  bade 
farewell  to  journalism  in  these  simple  yet  touching 


The  Gazette  of  the  United  States  was  established 
by  John  Fenno,  in  New  York,  April  11,  1789,  and 
when  Philadelphia  became  the  seat  of  government  it 
was  removed  here,  its  first  Philadelphia  issue  bearing 
date  of  April  14, 1790.  The  office  was  located  at  No. 
69  High  [now  Market  Street],  between  Second  and 
Third,  where  the  paper  was  published  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  at  three  dollars  a  year.  It  was 
then  a  three-column  folio,  printed  on  a  sheet  seven- 
teen by  twenty-one  inches,  and  contained  Congres- 
sional news,  public  documents,  foreign  intelligence 
three  months  old,  and  one  or  more  poems  in  each 
number.  Scarcely  any  local  news  was  given,  and 
editorials  were  exceedingly  rare. 

On  Dec.  13,  1793,  an  evening  edition  of  the  Gazette 
of  the  Vnited  States  was  commenced,  and  the  title 


"  To  th*  Friends  of  the  Ammricm  Daily  Adrtrtitrr  ,- 

"Ttie  want  or  health  and  other  cauaea  hare,  of  late,  frequently  ad- 
mo n laded  the  *ubacilber  to  relioqalah  the  labor*  and  leaponalhllltlea 
attending  the  publication  of  a  dally  paper;  and  aa  John  t'oulaun,  hi* 
•Meal  eon— who  haa  epeul  the  greater  portion  of  hla  daya  In  cheerfully 
aiding  aa  an  aealalant,  and,  during  the  long  affliction  of  hla  father  aa 
aole  editor— declinea  retaining  the  clablUluncnt,  the  reaped  and  grati- 
tude whicli  the  aulvcrihrr  feela  for  the  preteut  anliecrlher*  to  the  .1  ••eri- 
ca* IhtOf  AJrtrUtrr,  many  of  whom  have  for  a  Number  of  yearn  honored 
hka  autavrlpl.on-llat  with  their  oai 

•or*  who  have  not  only  an  ardent  inclination  but  the  ability  aud 
of  continuing  the  publication  of  the  paper  to  their 
I  in  view,  he  h. 


T.  R.  New  bold,  who  now  pnbll.h  n  highly  re- 
conducted  on  the  aame  plan,  denominated  the 
in  connection  with  which  the  uid 
th la  day  be  publtabed  

"  ZlCHAtlAH 


'  Who  for 


i  thirty-nine  year*  ha.  been  Ita  proprietor.' 


Mr.  Poulson  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1761, 
and  died  July  31,  1844,  at  his  residence  on  Chestnut 
Street,  where  for  so  many  years  he  had  conducted 
his  newspaper.  He  was  a  practical  printer,  having 
learned  the  art  of  Joseph  Crukshank,  celebrated  in 
his  day  for  the  excellence  of  his  productions.  His 
father,  Zaehariah  Poulson  the  elder,  was  a  Dane, 
who  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  father,  when 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  became  an  apprentice  to 
Christopher  Saur,  the  Becond,  at  Germautown,  who, 
like  his  father,  was  a  printer  of  celebrity. 

Zaehariah  Poulson,  Jr,  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  account  at  an  early  age,  and  was  for  many 
years  printer  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
published  many  works  prior  to  purchasing  the  Adver- 
tiser, some  of  them— as  Proud'*  "  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania"— of  considerable  importance.  He  was  an 
active  citizen  in  all  matters  calculated  to  improve  or 
benefit  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  promi- 
nent in  many  benevolent  institutions.  For  nearly 
fifty-nine  years  Mr.  Poulson  was  an  officer  of  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia ;  twenty-one  years 
as  librarian,  thirty-two  years  as  a  director,  and  six 
years  as  treasurer.  His  portrait,  painted  by  Sully  for 
the  company,  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  library. 


made  the  tlazette  of  the  I'nited  Stale*  and  Evening  Ad- 
rrrtinrr.  In  1795  the  latter  part  of  the  title  was 
dropped,  the  paper  being  published  by  the  name  first 
adopted ;  but  in  1796  the  title  was  made  the  Gazette 
of  t lie  I'nitefl  States  and  Philadelphia  Evening  Advertiser. 
The  price  for  the  morn  ing  and  evening  editions  in 
1793  was  six  dollars  per  year.  In  1799  it  was  in- 
creased to  eight  dollars  per  year;  mailed  copies,  nine 
dollars.  This  paper  became  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
national  government. 

When  he  first  issued  the  daily  edition,  Fenno  an- 
nounced that  he  was  "determined  to  keep  detached 
from  the  influence  of  parties,"  but  the  Gazette  soon 
became  intensely  Federal,  and  bitterly  opposed  tbe 
"  French  and  American  Jacobins."  This  opposition 
was  generally  exhibited  in  articles  copied  from  other 
journals,  and  in  satirical  poems  full  of  personal  allu- 
sions to  prominent  Republicans.  In  a  note  to  one 
of  these  poems  it  is  said,  "  I  have  heard  a  respectable 

old  gentleman,  contemporary  with  Dr.  F  ,  ob- 

that  he  never  saw  him  in  a  minority."  Rather 


an  ungracious  reflection  on  the  memory  of  the  printer 
philosopher.  Fenno  strenuously  supported  Adams' 
administration,  and  when  a  war  with  France  was 
imminent,  he  daily  hurled  his  thunderbolts  at  the 
"  French  faction"  in  the  United  States.  His  son  in- 
herited his  principles,  and  when,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1798,  the  news  of  Nelson's  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Abonkir  (August  3d)  was 
received,  he  issued  a  "  Gazette  Extraordinary,"  an- 
nouncing and  giving  particulars  of  the  "  interesting, 
important,  and  truly  glorious  news,"  which,  he  says, 
"  we  cannot  delay  for  a  moment  to  communicate  to 
our  readers."  The  next  day  appeared  a  "  Postscript," 
rejoicing  iu  the  "  certainty  of  that  glorious  event,  the 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
by  Admiral  Nelson." 

John  Fenno  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was 
born  Aug.  12, 1751  (old  style).  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  teacher  for  several  years  of  the 
Old  South  Writing-School,  Boston.  He  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  Sept.  14,  1798,  of  the  yellow  fever,  four 
days  after  the  death  of  his  contemporary  and  political 
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antagonist,  Benjamin  F.  Bache,  of  the  Aurora.  Fenno 
was  a  man  highly  esteemed,  and  the  pre**,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  commended  his  career. 

John  Ward  Fenno,  son  of  Johu  Fenno,  who  wax 
only  nineteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  took  up 
the  publication,  ami  continued  it  until  May,  1800. 
The  following  notice  then  appeared  : 


.0/  tU  r.ifarf  Slat,,,  which  liu  for  ...roe  I 
the  property  of  Mr.  C»lrt>  P.  Waynr,  and  by  bim  l*.*n 
Id  failure  be  pnbliehed  in  hU  name." 

Wayne  adopted  the  following  motto: 

"  I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  weal. 
Making  tbewind  my  poet-bonw.  Hill  nnfuld 
The  deeda  commenced  on  thie  oejl  of  earth." 

lfl«r»/r,Ptori//. 


Mr.  Wayne  was  a  merchant,  and  did  not  remain  in 
charge  of  this  paper  quite  a  year  and  a  half. 

Enos  Branson,  a  native  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was 
•  bom  March  31, 1774.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  afterward  began  the  study  of  law,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  continue.  Removing  to  Phil- 
adelphia, he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  and  shortly  afterward  purchased  the  Gazette 
of  the  Vnited  State*.  The  probability  is  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  paper  for  some  time  before  his  name 
appeared  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  the  "seven 
prosecutions"  referred  to  by  Wayne  were  of  his 
begetting. 

On  taking  control  of  the  Gazette,  Bronson  omitted 
Dotty  Adrertuer  from  the  title,  and  in  May,  1802, 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  Elihu  Chauncey, 
which  continued  but  three  years.  Under  this  firm, on 
the  20th  of  February,  1804,  the  title  was  changed  from 
Gazette  of  tlw  United  State*  to  United  States  Gazette. 
After  Chauncey  retired  Branson  improved  the  paper, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  local  news,  and  gaining 
largely  in  advertisements.  He  also  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  commercial  matters,  and  devoted  an  entire 
page  to  prices  current. 

A  semi-weekly  edition  "  for  the  country"  was  started 
in  1809,  at  four  dollars  a  year.  This,  many  years 
later,  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  issue  of  the 
paper.  About  this  time  the  following  notice  to  sub- 
scribers appeared  regularly:  "It  is  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  any  subscriber  to  this  Gazette  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  discontinue  his  subscription  at  pleasure, 
upon  giving  notice  to  the  editor,  and  paying  any 
arrearages  which  may  be  due  at  the  time,  and  not 
otherwise."  A  wide  liberty,  truly  !  The  oflice  of  the 
paper  had  been  several  times  removed,  and  was  now 
located  in  "  Zachary's  Court,  on  the  south  side  of 
Walnut  Street,  between  Second  and  Front  Streets." 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1818,  the  Gazette  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  True  American,  which  was  the  successor 
of  the  Penntytrania  Journal,  established  in  1742  by 
William  Bradford,  grandson  of  the  first  printer  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  then  published  as  a  morning 
paper  by  Bronson  &  Smith,  under  the  title  of  The 
Union,  the  old  titles  of  both  papers  being  retained  as 


sub-heads.  Smith  died  early  in  1819,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  settling  up  the 
business.  For  a  time  the  paper  was  printed  "  for  the 
proprietors,"  but  in  November  the  name  of  William 
Henry  Sandford  appeared  as  publisher. 

In  1820  James  (t.  Watts  and  George  H.  Hart  issued 
proposals  for  a  new  paper,  to  be  called  the  Commercial 
Chronicle.  Sanford,  being  in  ill  health,  and  fearing 
the  rivalry,  sold  them  The  t'nion,  which  was  fur- 
nished, in  lieu  of  the  newspaper,  to  the  subscribers 
they  had  obtained.  The  location  of  the  paper  was 
changed  twice  during  this  year,  once  to  Market  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  and  again  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Second  and  Walnut.  Here  it  remained 
until  June,  1828,  when  the  office  was  removed  to  No. 
68  (now  No.  230)  Dock  Street,  where  the  paper  con- 
tinued to  be  published  until  it  was  united  with  the 
Xorth  American. 

The  fortunes  of  The  t'nion  were  at  a  low  ebb,  when, 
in  1S22,  Joseph  R.  Chandler  offered  a  story  for  publi- 
cation in  its  columns.  The  acceptance  of  this  story 
proved  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  subsequent 
great  success  of  the  paper.  Being  fresh  and  vigorous, 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  Mr. 
Chandler  was  solicited  to  continue  his  contribution*. 
It  soon  became  necessary  for  him  to  visit  the  office  to 
read  the  proofs  of  his  articles,  and  almost  insensibly 
he  became  the  editor  of  the  paper.  At  his  suggestion 
the  old  title  of  United  State*  Gazette  (which  for  several 
years  had  been  kept  subordinate  to  The  Union)  was 
resumed  as  the  sole  heading  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1823. 

In  November,  1826,  Mr.  Chandler  purchased  Mr. 
Walts*  share  in  the  pa|>er(  and  the  firm  became  Hart 
&  Chandler.  At  this  time  the  Gazette  was  far  from 
being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  circulation  of 
the  daily  did  not  reach  four  hundred,  and  the  estab- 
lishment was  supported  mainly  by  the  tri-weekly 
edition  for  the  country.  The  press-work  was  done  on 
a  double-pull  Ramage  press,  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  a  hand-press  was  obtained  large  enough  to 
print  two  pages  at  one  impression.  Under  the  new 
management  the  daily  edition  soon  reached  eight 
hundred,  and  the  partners  were  jubilant  over  their 
success.  "  When  we  reach  twelve  hundred,"  said 
Hart,  "all  will  be  right." 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1829,  the  establishment  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Hart  en- 
gaged in  other  enterprises,  but  was  subsequently 
employed  in  the  business  department  of  the  Gazette, 
and  continued  his  connection  with  it  until  1847. 

The  paper  had  now  attained  a  considerable  circu- 
lation, and  was  steadily  gaining  public  favor,  espe- 
cially in  mercantile  circles.  The  local  reports  were 
fuller;  enterprises  were  set  on  foot  to  obtain  early- 
foreign  news ;  letters  from  several  European  capitals 
appeared  on  the  arrival  of  each  packet;  special  cor- 
respondence from  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities 
was  published;  political  questions  were  ably  dis- 
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cussed ;  and  occasional  stories  and  poetry  enlivened 
its  columns.  All  the  editorial  labor  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Chandler,  including  the  letters  from  "Our 
Special  Correspondent"  at  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
Constantinople,  Boston,  or  Pekin. 

Twenty-five  years' incessant  editorial  labor,  joined 
with  his  active  participation  in  public  affaire,  had 
severely  strained  Mr.  Chandler's  constitution  when, 
in  1847,  the  proposition  to  purchase  the  Gazette  was 
made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  North  American.  He 
laid  this  proposition  before  his  son,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
his  clerks,  and  they  unanimously  advised  its  ac- 
ceptance. The  opinion  given  by  these  gentlemen 
was  substantially  as  follows:  "It  is  evident  that  if 
you  continue  the  publication  of  the  paper,  working 
as  you  do,  you  cannot  live  more  than  five  years.  If 
you  retire  you  may  live  ten  years.  We  shall  certainly 
lose  our  positions  if  you  sell ;  but  you  will  probably 
gain  five  years  of  life.  We  are  satisfied  to  take  our 
chance,  and  hope  that  you  will  take  yours."  No 
similar  event  could  have  been  more  honorable  to 
both  parties.  Mr.  Chandler  accepted  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  Graham,  McMichael  &  Bird,  and  the  United 
State*  Gazette  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  paper.  In 
his  valedictory  the  editor  stated  that  not  one  of  the 
papers  which  had  been  contemporary  with  the  Gazette 
in  1822  was  then  in  existence. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  who  was  sole  editor  of  the 
United  State*  (Iazette  during  twenty-five  years,  was  a 
native  of  Kingston,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  He  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  September,  1815,  when  about 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  established  a  school, 
which  he  continued  for  several  years,  even  after  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  Gazette.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  "  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  which 
passed  through  several  editions;  and  bis  speeches  on 
various  occasions,  many  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, give  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  a  remarkable  power  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  a  gentleman  of  irreproachable 
and  filled  many  positions  of  trust  with 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public.  He 
represented  the  Second  District  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Congress  from  1847  to  1855,  being  thrice  elected  by 
the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  member 
and  a  trusted  leader.  As  he  had  no  affiliation  with 
the  "  Know-Nothing"  element,  which  exerted  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  disorganized  Whig  ranks 
in  1854,  Mr.  Chandler  failed  to  receive  a  renomina- 
tion.  He  was  subsequently  minister  to  Naples,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  honor.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors, 
and  zealously  discharged  the  onerous  and  perplexing 
duties  of  his  position.  No  man  who  ever  filled  the 
editorial  chair  reflected  more  credit  on  the  press  of 
Philadelphia  than  Joseph  R.  Chandler. 

The  North  American  and  United  States  Gazette, 
"  the  oldest  daily  in  America,"  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 


number  of  other  journals  of  various  degrees  of  im- 
portance. The  North  American  was  first  issued  under 
that  name  March  26,  1839,  at  No.  63  (now  No.  233) 
Dock  Street.  Originally  published  by  S.  C.  Brace 
and  T.  R.  Newbold,  it  was  established  by  a  numlKirof 
wealthy  gentlemen  who,  olwerving  that  the  press  of 
the  city  then  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  religious 
matters  or  to  the  proceedings  of  charitable  associa- 
tions, determined  to  establish  a  daily  commercial 
newspaper  that  should  be  high-toned,  independent, 
and  semi-religious  in  character.  A  fund  was  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose,  which,  however,  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  William  Welsh,  one  of  the  origi- 
nators, became  sole  proprietor.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  year  it  absorbed  Zachariah  Poulson's 
Daily  Adrertitrr,  and  it  is  on  its  lineal  descent  from 
this  paper  that  the  North  American  very  properly 
bases  its  claim  to  be  the  oldest  daily  in  America. 
In  1840  the  Commercial  Herald,  which  had  been  pub-, 
lished  by  Col.  Cephas  G.  Childs,  was  merged  into 
the  new  pa|icr,  and  Mr.  Welsh  also  purchased  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  which  had  been  published  as  an 
afternoon  paper  in  connection  with  the  North  American, 
but  under  another  editor  and  manager. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1845,  Mr.  Welsh  sold  the 
North  American  to  George  R.  Graham  and  Alexander 
dimming*.  Robert  T.  Conrad,  alike  distinguished 
as  jurist,  poet,  dramatist,  and  orator,  was  engaged  as 
editor,  the  columns  were  thrown  open  to  amusement 
and  other  advertisements,  which  had  before  been  ex- 
eluded,  and  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  paper  was 
increased.  It  joined  with  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
efforts  to  obtain  early  news,  and  at  their  expense  the 
pilot-boat  "Romer,"  in  1846,  was  run  as  an  express 
across  the  Atlantic,  beating  the  regular  packet  several 
days, — a  feat  which  has  not  been  surpassed  even  in  the 
later  enterprises  of  journalism. 

Differences  soon  arose  between  the  partners.  Mr. 
Cummings  objected  to  the  political  views  of  the  editor, 
while  Mr.  Graham  indorsed  his  course.  As  a  result 
the  firm  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Graham  remained  sole 
proprietor  until  Jan.  1, 1847,  when  Morton  McMichael 
became  associated  with  him,  under  the  firm  of  Graham 
&  McMichael.  The  paper  was  then  an  eight-column 
folio,  with  a  head  similar  to  that  now  used,  and  had 
for  a  motto,  "  Devoted  to  Truth."  It  was  published 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fourth 
Streets,  from  whence  it  was  removed,  in  July,  1848,  to 
No.  182  South  Third  Street.  In  1878  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  location,  northwest  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Chestnut  Streets. 

At  the  beginning  of  1847  the  North  American  and 
the  United  State*  Gazette  were  separate  papers  of  like 
character  and  standing.  Both  were  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Whig  party;  both  advocated  the 
policy  of  protection  ;  l*>th  gave  great  attention  to 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
city  and  State;  and  they  were  much  alike  in  the 
tone  of  their  articles.   Both  were  successful,— the 
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Gazette   being  probably  tin-  mo*t  pros|*rous,— but  The  character  of  the  Xorth  American  and  United 

neither  could  hope  for  any  material  increase  in  it.-*  State*  Gazette  has  been  maintained  during  the  several 

prosperity  while  the  other  existed.    Under  these  cir-  decades  of  its  varied  history  with  remarkable  uni- 

cuinstances  Mr.  McMichael  conceived   the  idea  of  formity.  As  a  commercial  journal,  it  is  highly  valued 

consolidating  the  two  friendly  rival*,  and  overtures  by  business  men,  among  whom  the  daily  edition  is 

were  made  to  Joseph   R.  Chandler  for  the   pur-  chiefly  circulated.    It  is  Republican  in  politics,  but  it 

chase  of  the  Gazette,  of  which  he  was  proprietor.  The  has  not  hesitated  upon  occaaion  to  dissent  from  certain 

proposition  was  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  so-called  "  party  measures"  when  these  were  deemed 

1847,  the  two  papers  beeaineone  of  nearly  the  present  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  It  is 
sire.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird,  who  some  time  before  had  considered  the  especial  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
retired  from  the  literary  field,  and  was  residing  at  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  protection  of 
New  Castle,  Del.,  furnished  the  requisite  extra  cap-  American  industries.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
ital.  and  became  a  partner,  though  the  firm  remained  Xorth  American,  particularly  in  the  expression  of  its 
unchanged  until  Mr.  Graham  withdrew,  in  August,  editorial  views,  is  eminently  remarkable  for  its  dig- 

1848,  when  it  became  McMichael  &.  Bird.  nity  and  solidity. 

This  instance  in  which  two  journals  so  nearly  equal  There  is  a  tri-weekly  as  well  as  a  weekly  edition  of 

in  business,  and  both  pr<»sperous,  were  consolidated  the  Xorth  American,  the  circulation  of  which  mainly 

is  almost  without  parallel  in  American  journalism,  extends  to  the  country. 

In  announcing  the  union,  the  publishers  (apparently  Morton  McMichael,  who  did  so  much  to  elevate  the 
fearing  that  some  old  subscriber  of  the  Gazette  might  press  of  this  city,  was  horn  in  Burlington  Couuty, 
take  offense  at  seeing  his  favorite  title  occupy  the  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  of  Octol>er,  1807,  and  his  earlier  edu- 
second  place)  thought  proper  to  give  this  curious  cation  was  acquired  in  the  school  of  his  native  village, 
reason  for  placing  Xorth  American  before  ( 'it  ited  State*  His  family  moved  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  quite 
Gazette.  "  No  preference  was  designed  to  be  given  to  young,  and  he  completed  his  course  of  studies  at  the 
one  (title)  over  the  other ;  the  collocation  was  deter-  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently  he  read 
mined  by  the  geographical  feature  which  connected  law  with  David  Paul  Brown,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
the  one  with  the  continent  and  the  other  with  the  bar  in  the  year  1827.  Prior  to  the  latter  date,  how- 
country,  the  first  with  the  greater,  the  second  with  ever,  his  inclinations  led  him  into  literary  pursuits, 
the  less."  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  began  that  journalistic 

When  the  union  was  effected  the  editorial  corps  of  career  which  lasted  until  his  death,  in  January-,  1879, 
the  Xorth  American  and  f'nited  Staff*  Gazette  was  as  and  which,  in  its  scope  and  achievement,  has  never 
follows:  Robert  T.  Conrad,  political  editor ;  Dr.  Rob-  been  excelled  by  any  Philadelphian.  In  1826  he 
ert  M.  Bird,  miscellaneous;  James  S.  Wallace,  asso-  succeeded  T.  Cottrell  Clarke  as  editor  of  the  Saturday 
ciate  editor;  and  G.  G.  Foster,  city  editor.  Mr.  Ereniny  I'mt,  a  journal  established  in  1821  as  an  out- 
Graham  and  Mr.  McMichael  also  contributed  to  en-  growth  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  /'enneylrania  Gazette, 
rich  its  columns.  The  subscribers  of  the  old  Gazette  which  was  originally  published  in  1728.  In  1831, 
were  nearly  all  retained,  and  the  paper  entered  on  a  Mr.  McMichael  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Satur- 
new  tide  of  prosperity.  day  Courier,  a  new  enterprise,  and  in  1836,  together 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Graham  withdrew  in  1848.  with  Louis  A.  Godey  and  Joseph  C.  Ncal,  began  the 

Dr.  Bird  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  18o4,  but  his  publication  of  the  Saturday  Xeu  *.    In  1844  the  Satur- 

interest  remained  until  July  following,  when  Mr.  day  Gazrtti;  long  known  as  XeaTt  Saturday  Gazette, 

McMichael  became  sole  proprietor.  was  published,  Morton  McMichael  and  Joseph  C.  Neal 

Robert  T.  Conrad,  for  many  years  the  efficient  edi-  being  associated  as  editors.    All  these  papers,  as  their 

tor  of  the  Xorth  American,  was  a  polished  writer,  an  titles  imply,  were  weekly  journals,  and  all,  except  the 

eminent  citizen,  and  a  cultured  gentleman.    That  he  Saturday  Kreniny  /W,  have  long  ceased  to  exist, 

was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens  is  evi-  For  over  fifty  years  actively  employed  in  journal- 

denced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  1854  chosen  the  ism.  there  was  no  movement  set  on  foot  for  the  public 

first  mayor  of  Philadelphia  after  the  consolidation.  good  or  for  the  honor  arid  welfare  of  the  city  which 

Some  years  prior  to  Mr.  McMichael's  death  he  had  not  the  powerful  aid  of  Mr.  McMichael's  advo- 

withdrew  from  active  editorial  duty,  being  succeeded  cacy  and  support.    No  one  contributed  more  than  he 

by  his  son,  Clayton  McMichael,  while  another  son,  to  earning  forward  the  great  measures  of  instituting 

Walter  McMichael,  became  general  business  manager,  the  public  school  system,  consolidating  the.  city,  cre- 

Clayton  McMichael  speedily  proved  himself  a  jour-  ating  the  park,  anil  a  score  of  other  municipal  meas- 

nalist  of  recognized  ability,  and  remained  personally  ures  of  great,  though  less  vital,  importance, 

in  editorial  charge  until  his  appointment,  by  Presi-  In  the  larger  area  of  national  affairs  he  had  long 

dent  Arthur,  in  1882,  as  United  States  marshal  for  the  a  potential  voice.    Of  a  clear  vision,  broad,  though 

District  of  Columbia.    John  M.  Perry  is  the  present  conservative  views,  and  high  courage  to  urge  right 

managing  editor,  representing  Mr.  McMichael  during  before  expediency,  his  counsel  was  ever  sought  by 

his  absence  in  Washington.  the  statesmen  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties. 
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Webster,  Clay,  Clayton,  Seward,  Chase,  Blaine 
were  bis  friends  and  correspondents,  justly  valuing 
his  advice  and  the  intimate  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  the  views  and  needs  of  the  great  protectional 
party  of  the  country,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  leaders  and  apostles. 

In  a  memorial  address  delivered  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1879,  Col.  John  W.  Forney  (himself  now  deceased) 
thus  speaks  of  Mr.  McMichael's  journalistic  career: 

"  nil  newepapar  ni  characteristically  clean,  pore,  elevated,  and 
Impersonal.  He  never  wrote  or  talked  about  hlmaelf ;  never  apok*  of 
ao  adversary  by  name,  unless  be  had  caner  to  praise  him ;  and  never 
stained  hie  pages  by  printing  scandal. 

"  I  know  there  are  tliuee  who  sneer  at  what  the;  call  the  ultra- 
decorum  of  audi  an  example:  mm  who  think  that  our  fast  age  re- 
quirt*  Here*,  fait  writing-,  and  that  modern  progress  meant  modern 
pruriency.  So  much  do  I  differ  from  them  that  I  feet  I  may  refer  them 
to  Ihemselvee  to  disprove  their  own  sgoment,  la  a  word,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary Improvement  of  the  newspaper*  of  all  countries  within  the 
laat  twenty-five  year*.  Take  the  Philadelphia  paper*  of  to-day,  and 
place  than  aide  by  eide  with  the  Philadelphia  papers  forty  year*  ago, 
i  when  Morion  McMichael  Drat  began  to  writ* 
i  A  Alexander's  dally  Ooatr**,  and  the  difference  i*  even 
than  It  la  between  the  old  Coneatoga  wagon  and  the 
glue.  Kur  this  unspeakable  change  In  Journalism,  so 
>  of  eweeter  manners  and  purer  laws,  we  are  more  indebted 
MrMichael  than  any  other  contemporary  character.  But 
I  of  his  great  prufeeslon,  he  was  not 
No  one  could  strike  deeper,  quicker,  ur 
surer,  and  If  he  did  not  uee  the  battle-axe  or  the  broad.word,  he  wielded 
lighter  weapon*  with  fatal  affect  A  conservative  by  blood  and  breed- 
ing, he  kindled  instantly  at  wrong  or  Inju.tlca.  All  his  impulse*  were 
chlvalric." 

It  was  not  only  as  n  journalist  that  Mr.  McMichael 
impressed  himself  upon  the  community.  Never  a 
seeker  after  place,  he  was  several  timet*  elected  to 
offices  of  public  trust.  While  a  young  man  he  served 
for  some  years  as  an  alderman  <>f  the  city;  from  1843 
to  1846  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  displaying 
eminent  courage  in  combating  and  finally  suppressing 
the  terrible  anti-Catholic  riots  of  1844;  from  1866  to 
1869  was  mayor  of  the  city;  and  in  1867,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Park  Commission,  was  chosen 
president  of  that  body,  a  position  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate-at- large  to  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  William  M.  Meredith. 

A  politician  of  the  highest  type,  of  a  rare  purity  as 
well  as  strength  of  character,  Mr.  McMichael's  influ- 
ence throughout  the  length  anil  breadth  of  the  State 
was  felt  and  acknowledged,  and,  as  time  softened  the 
asperities  of  earlier  conflicts,  perhaps  no  man  com- 
manded so  universally  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens 
of  all  parties.  Holding  positive  opinions  himself  on 
matters  of  public  policy,  he  enforced  them  with  elo- 
quent voice  and  powerful  pen,  but  with  a  courtesy 
which  never  interfered  with  his  personal  relations 
with  political  opponents. 

Prominent  as  a  journalist  and  distinguished  as  a 
public  servant,  as  an  orator  he  was  certainly  unsur- 
passed.   Mr.  McMichael's  speeches  on  all  subjects 


were  characteristically  chaste  and  fresh.  Prepared 
or  unprepared,  they  were  always  finished  models. 
Whether  spoken  from  the  hustings,  or  the  public 
hall,  or  the  private  saloon,  or  in  a  religious  temple, 
they  were  fascinating  and  delightful  productions,  and 
not  infrequently  as  impassioned  and  contagious  as 
they  were  scholarlike  and  correct.  He  was  always 
original,  classic,  and  magnetic.  His  speech  at  the 
Chinese  Museum  during  the  Irish  famine  was  a 
marvel  of  electric  eloquence.  The  great  audience 
were  literally  carried  away  by  the  fervor,  the  force, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  appeal.  Not  less  memorable 
was  his  splendid  defiance  of  the  mob,  in  1838,  when 
they  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  8helter  for  Colored 
Orphans,  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  on 
Thirteenth  Street,  above  Callowhill,  the  day  after  the 
destruction  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  on  Sixth  Street, 
His  display  of  courage  brought  to  his  assistance  the 
strong  men  whose  efforts  prevented  the  second  sacri- 
fice. In  an  agricultural  address  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1855,  his  oratory*  was  so  irresis- 
tible that  Robert  Winthrop  ami  Edward  Everett,  and 
other  statesmen  of  the  period,  who  were  present, 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  spontaneous  amazement  and 
delight. 

During  the  trying  times  preceding  and  pending  the 
civil  war  his  voice  was  ever  heard  in  inspiring  appeal 
for  the  Union  and  the  law.  In  the  darkest  hours  of 
defeat  and  depression  his  orations  breathed  an  impas- 
sioned courage  and  faith,  as  in  the  final  triumph  they 
urged  clemency  to  the  defeated. 

Mr.  McMichael's  speech  on  July  4,  1873,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Park  Commission,  making  a  formal  trans- 
fer of  ground  to  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, and  his  polished  oration  on  the  presentation 
of  the  John  Welsh  endowment  to  his  Alma  Muter, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  highest  order,— thoughtful,  classic,  orig- 
inal, and  brilliant,— worthy  of  Edmund  Burke  or 
Daniel  Webster. 

Of  firm  though  courteous  temper,  capable  of  con- 
trolling any  assemblage,  and  prompt  to  give  each  man 
opportunity  to  show  his  talents,  Mr.  McMichael  was 
constantly  called  upon  to  preside  at  public  gatherings, 
which  he  did  with  unerring  tact.  His  trenchant  wit 
was  ever  tempered  by  charity  for  human  frailties,  and 
it  was  the  rule  of  his  life  to  speak  only  of  the  better 
attributes  of  men,  and  always  to  defend  the  absent. 

A  recognized  leader  in  the  social  life  of  the  city, 
his  charm  of  manner,  voice,  and  conversation  remain 
a  vivid  remembrance  with  his  contemporaries.  Mor- 
ton McMichael's  pride  in  and  affection  for  Philadel- 
phia were  proverbial,  and  in  part  account  for  the 
universal  expression  of  sorrow  at  his  death,  which 
was  voiced  by  the  press  of  the  State  and  the  action 
of  a  score  of  public  organizations. 

The  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  is  epitomized 
in  the  inscription  upon  his  monument,  erected  by  his 
fellow-citizens  in  Fairmount  Park,  "An  honored  and 
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beloved  citizen  of  Philadelphia."  At  a  meeting,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  held  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  public  loss  (on  Jan.  8,  1879),  one  of 
the  many  eminent  speakers  thus  described  Mr.  Mc- 
Michacl's  last  hours: 

Nut  only  the  great  cltiien  to  dead,  Mr.  Presldsnt,  bat  the  happy  pbil- 
WbM  I  saw  him  last  It  w»»  the  Aral  day  of  tbs  new  year. 
,  Ml  on  hi.  face,  but  Uf.  was  Id  bis  heart.  U.  .offered,  bill  he 
He  evsn  told  me  a  story,  and  wslcunied  others,  and  shook  me 
by  the  hud.  I  could  almost  hear  blm  my,  with  the  llltwliioua  French 
orator, '  To-dsy  I  shall  die.  Envelop  me  In  perfumes;  crown  me  with 
flowers ;  surround  Die  with  music,  so  that  I  may  drllter  niytelf  peace- 
ably to  sleep.'  He  lived  less  than  a  week  aftrr  tble,  and  he  paased  to  his 
final  compt  in  the  midst  of  the  sighs  of  a  people  I  but  he  loved  wlaaly  and 
not  too  well.  1  dwell  upon  his  fate,  sir,  with  a  certain  satisfaction,  lie 
U  the  only  human  being  I  evar  envied.  I  envied  him  bia  genial  nature, 
bla  contagious  wit,  his  elrctrlc  eloquence,  the  fervor  of  hie  poetry,  and 
charm  of  bis  conversation,  the  delicious  sympathy  of  his  society,  the 
admiration  he  excited  In  others,  and  his  superb  composure  under  dis- 

The  Royal  Spiritual  Magazine  was  started  in 
1771  by  John  McGibhon.  Not  meeting  with  gratify- 
ing success,  the  periodical  was  au*|>endcd  after  the 
issuing  of  a  few  numbers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or  American 
Monthly  Museum,  was  commenced  in  January,  1775, 
by  Robert  Aitken.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Paine  was 
one  of  the  principal  writers  for  this  work,  and  had 
agreed  to  furnish  monthly  a  certain  quantity  of  orig- 
inal matter  for  its  pages,  with  which  condition  it  was 
often  very  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  comply.  Aitken 
relates  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  Paine  had 
neglected  to  furnish  his  quota  of  material  for  the  maga- 
zine until  near  the  day  of  publication,  he  went  to  him 
and  complained  of  the  neglect.  Paine  heard  him  pa- 
tiently, and  coolly  answered,  "You  shall  have  them 
in  time."  Aitken,  however,  was  not  thus  to  he  put 
off,  and  he  insisted  that  Paine  should  accompany  him 
home,  and  there  write  the  articles,  as  the  workmen 
were  waiting  for  the  copy.  Paine  accordingly  went 
with  him,  and,  being  seated  at  a  table  with  writing 
materials,— which,  in  his  case,  always  included  a  glass 
and  a  decanter  of  brandy, — he  proceeded  to  his  task. 
"The  first  glass,"  says  Aitken,  "  put  him  in  u  train  for 
thinking;  the  second  I  feared  would  disqualify  or 
render  him  intractable,  but  it  only  illuminated  his 
intellectual  system ;  and  when  he  had  swallowed  the 
third  glass,  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  intelli- 
gence, and  precision,  and  his  ideas  appeared  to  flow 
faster  than  he  could  commit  them  to  paper.  What  he 
penned  from  the  inspiration  of  the  brandy  was  per- 
fectly fit  for  the  press  without  any  alteration  or  cor- 
rection." 

The  enterprise  of  Robert  Aitken  in  the  publication 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or  American  Monthly 
Mtueum,  became  more  hopeless  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  by  the  events  arising  during  the 
struggle.  The  last  number  was  published  in  Julv, 
1776. 

Aitken  was  an  avowed  friend  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  being  in  the  city  when  the  British  army 
entered,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  treated  with 


great  severity.  When  the  enemy  were  about  to  evac- 
uate Philadelphia,  he  and  a  number  of  others  were 
taken  to  the  river  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
prison-ships  at  New  York.  He  managed,  however,  to 
escape  from  their  hands,  and  after  the  war  resumed 
his  business  as  h  printer. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  was  drawn  by  "  P. 
E.  D."  [Pierre  E.  Du  Simitiere],  and  was  engraved  by 
Aitken.  The  vignette  was  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with 
a  pole  and  a  liberty  cap,  holding  a  shield  with  the 
Pennsylvania  arms.  On  the  right  side  of  the  figure 
was  mnortar  inscribed  "The  Congress."  A  plan  of  a 
fortification,  with  cannon-balls,  was  in  the  foreground. 
Cannon  were  in  the  background,  with  battle-axe  and 
pike.  A  gorget,  with  the  wort!  "Liberty"  upon  it, 
was  hanging  on  a  tree.  Beneath  was  the  motto, 
•'Jumi  in  *y/ci*  habitare."  This  magazine  was  the  first 
published  in  Philadelphia  which  gave  illustrations. 
In  the  first  volume  there  was  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, plans  of  a  threshing  machine,  an  electrical 
machine,  the  "hippopotamus,"  a  dredging-machine 
invented  by  Arthur  Donaldson,  a  map  of  Boston  har- 
bor, a  plan  of  the  town  of  Boston' and  the  provincial 
camp,  an  engraving  of  the  battle  of  Charlestown, 
June,  1775,  and  a  representation  of  a  machine  for 
delivering  persons  from  houses  on  fire,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Ledger;  or,  the  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  Weekly 
Advertiser,  wa9  started  in  January,  1775,  by  James 
Humphreys,  Jr.,  on  Front  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Black 
Horse  Alley.  It  was  professedly  to  be  conducted  upon 
principles  of  strict  impartiality  ;  but  it  was  not  able 
to  fulfill  that  undertaking.  Humphreys  had  been 
clerk  of  one  of  the  courts,  as  a  qualification  for  which 
office  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Great  Briuin;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  he  pleaded  the  obligations  of  his  oath 
and  declined  taking  up  arms  against  the  government 
which  he  had  sworn  to  support.  He  was,  therefore, 
considered  a  Tory,  and  his  paper  was,  of  course,  de- 
nounced as  being  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
The  paper  was  under  suspicion  as  being  inclined  to 
the  Tory  cause  before  the  British  took  possession  of 
the  city.  Its  publication  was  continued  under  this 
embarrassment  until  Nov.  30,  1776,  on  which  day 
No.  97  was  published.  It  remained  suspended  for 
nearly  a  year. 

As  soon  as  the  British  troops  were  comfortably  sta- 
tioned it  again  made  its  appearance.  On  Friday,  Oct. 
10, 1777,  No.  98  was  published,  with  the  royal  arms  at 
the  head  ;  and  its  columns  were  conspicuous  in  its 
display  of  loyalty.  As  long  as  the  British  troops  re- 
mained in  the  city  the  Isdger  was  prosperous;  but  as 
soon  as  the  fact  was  apparent  that  the  city  must  be 
evacuated,  the  proprietors  made  preparations  to  leave 
a  neighborhood  where  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  remain  much  longer.  The  last  number  of  the 
Udgrr  was  issued  May  23,  1778,  without  intimation 
that  the  paper  was  to  be  discontinued.  Humphreys 
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went  with  the  British  to  New  York,  where  he  endeav- 
ored to  establish  himself  in  business.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  England,  and  thence  to  Nova  Scotia ; 
but  be  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1797,  opened  a 
printing-house,  and  remained  in  business  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  was  first  pub- 
lished in  January,  1775,  by  Benjamin  Town.  It  ap- 
peared tri-weekly,  and  was  the  first  evening  paper 
established  in  Philadelphia.  Although  Town  had 
been  the  agent  of  Galloway  &  Wharton  in  the  Tory 
interest  of  Goddard's  Chronic/?,  yet,  supposing  that 
Humphreys'  Ledger,  which  was  just  then  commenced, 
would  incline  to  the  royal  party,  he  resolved  to  take 
opposite  ground,  with  a  view  of  injuring  the  char- 
acter of  the  Tsdtjer,  and  preventing  its  success. 

The  Evening  Pout,  having  taken  the  side  of  the 
Americans  from  the  time  of  it*  publication  until  ■ 
Howe's  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  was  under  no 
suspicion  when  the  royal  troops  advanced.  While 
other  journals  were  making  ready  to  leave  the  city, 
Town  seems  to  have  made  no  preparations.  He  re- 
mained during  the  exciting  scenes  which  followed  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Schuylkill.  On  Sept.  23,  1777,  a  number  of  this  [ 
paper  was  issued.  The  publication  was  then  sus- 
pended until  October  11th,  upon  which  occasion  a 
full  account  was  given  of  the  military  operations  aud 
the  success  of  the  British  arms.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  difficulty  or  intention  to  interfere  with  Town's 
business,  and  he  went  on  with  the  publication  in  the 
usual  way.  The  British  troops  evacuated  the  city  on  . 
the  18th  of  June,  and  on  the  20th  Town's  Evening  i 
Print  appeared  as  usual,  with  a  cool  account  of  the 
evacuation  by  the  British  on  the  preceding  Thursday. 
Gen.  Arnold,  who  came  immediately  as  military  gov-  j 
ernor,  made  no  movement  against  the  press  or  the 
printer,  and  the  Evening  1*0*1  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished without  actual  molestation,  although  the 
Whigs  who  returned  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the 
printer.  Town  was  attainted,  and  was  ordered  to 
surrender  himself  for  trial,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  tried.  As  soon  as  the  troops  had  with- 
drawn he  professed  Whig  principles.  The  effect  of 
this  unpopularity  must  have  been  considerable  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  Town  endeavored  to  re- 
cover his  popularity  with  his  old  Whig  friends. 
Among  others,  he  applied  to  Dr.  John  Witherspoon, 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  a  former 
contributor.  Witherspoon  declared  that  he  would 
not  forgive  him  unless  Town  apologized  to  his  couu- 
trymen  for  his  conduct  during  the  Revolution.  The 
latter  promised  to  do  so,  and  Witherspoon  undertook 
to  write  the  form  of  an  apology.  He  drew  up  a  paper 
which  was  entitled  "  The  humble  confession,  recan- 
tation, and  apology  of  Benjamin  Town,  printer." 
This  was  written  in  a  highly  sarcastic  manner,  at  the 
expense  of  Town.  The  latter  refused  to  agree  to 
some  passages,  and  he  therefore  never  signed  the  re-  1 


cantation.  By  some  means  it  got  into  print,  and  was 
published  all  over  the  country.  In  this  recantation 
Town  in  represented  as  giving  a  full  account  of  his 
life  thus,- 

"  I  «u  originally  an  understrapper  lo  the  /mow  Callow*;  Id  hi* 
m/aimow  squabble  with  Goddard,  and  did,  In  that  eerrlce,  contract  aucb 
a  habit  of  meanness  In  thinking  and  scurrility  In  writing  that  nothing 
exrelled.  .  .  .  Oould  much  e»er  b«  expected  of  n»?  Such  changing  of 
•Idol  la  not  an;  way  surprising  in  a  person  answering  In*  abort  de- 
scription.*' 

The  recantation  was  long,  and  abounded  with  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  character.  In  conclusion,  it  was 
said,— 

"I  do  hereby  recant,  draw  back,  eat  In,  and  swallow  down  *e»ry 
word  that  I  have  ever  spoken,  written,  or  printed  to  th*  prejudice  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Duping  it  will  not  only  *»li»fy  th*  good 
people  In  general,  but  also  those  sra  tier- brained  fellows  who  woo  Id  call 
me  and  others  out  lo  shoot  pistol*  in  th*  air,  while  they  tremble  *o 
much  they  cannot  bit  the  mark  " 

The  /W  could  not  continue  on  account  of  its  un- 
popularity, and  it  quietly  went  out  of  existence  in 
1789.  Town  died  July  8,  1798,  at  his  house  on  Sixth 
Street,  near  Arch. 

In  April,  1775,  The  Pennsylvania  Mercury  and 
Universal  Advertiser,  a  new  weekly  paper,  was  is- 
sued by  Story  &  Humphreys,  on  Noma'  Alley,  near 
Front  Street,  at  the  usual  price  of  ten  shillings  per 
annum.  The  title-page  was  decorated  by  a  large  cut, 
in  which  two  figures,  representing  Great  Britain  and 
America,  were  displayed  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands, 
with  the  motto  underneath,  "Affection  and  Interest 
Dictate  the  Union."  The  existence  of  this  paper  was 
short,  the  office  and  printing  materials  being  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  following  December,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  publication  was  destroyed. 

The  Royal  Pennsylvania  Gazette  appeared 
March  1,  1778,  being  issued  by  James  Robertson,  in 
Front  Street.  Humphreys  and  Town,  respectively 
of  the  Ledgrr  and  Pont,  bad  divided  the  royal  patron- 
age between  them  during  the  greater  part  of  1777-78, 
and  Robertson's  paper  was  started  to  compete  with 
them  in  appeals  to  British  favor.  This  paper  had  a 
short  history.  Three  days  after  the  last  number  of 
the  Prnii*yh<niia  Ledger  was  issued,  on  May  26,  1778, 
it  was  announced  in  the  Royal  Pennsylvania  Qazefte 
that  the  latter  paper  would  be  "  suspended  for  some 
time."  It  was  never  heard  of  again.  Robertson  left 
the  country  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  went  to 
Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  where,  with  his  brother, 
Alexander  Robertson,  he  engaged  in  the  publicatiou 
of  a  newspaper.  He  afterward  removed  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  printer  and 
bookseller  as  late  as  1810. 

The  United  States  Magazine  appeared  Jan.  1, 
1779,  Francis  Bailey  being  the  publisher.  Bailey 
was  the  first  printer  who  ventured  upon  the  experi- 
ment of  publishing  a  magazine  after  Aitken'a  failure 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or  American  Monthly 
Mu*evm.    The  terms  were  as  follows : 
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rO»  THE  Fl«*T  Mo.lTM." 

"  I.  To  the  adventitious  purcnaeer  of  a  •Ingle  copy,  three  dollars, 

"  II.  By  lh«  quantity  of  twelve  copirs,  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

"III.  To  the  eubecr|l.er  for  a  single  copy  on  adsanclng  twenty-four 
dollars,  two  dollars. 

"The  publiiher  will  rite  In  the  price  »nd  fall  of  msgasines,  to  the 
subscribers  and  to  other*,  with  In*  price*  uf  article*  and  commodities  In 


This  magazine  was  to  be  published  monthly.  The 
frontispiece  was  adorned  with  a  vignette  of  an  arched 
hall,  supported  by  columns,— probably  intended  to  be 
thirteen  in  number,  although  there  were  really  nine 
on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other.  From  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  sprang  a  regular  arch,  which  was  deco- 
rated with  thirteen  stars,— the  keystone  in  proper 
position.  Under  the  arch  was  a  figure  of  "  Fame"  fly- 
ing, with  trumpet,  liberty-staff,  and  cap.  On  either 
aide  of  this  arch  were  the  names  of  the  State*,— prob- 
ably intended  to  be  represented  by  the  stars  on  the 
front  of  the  arch.  They  commenced  with  New 
Hampshire  and  ran  to  Georgia.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
being  noticed  that,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
Pennsylvania  occupies  the  keystone  of  the  arch, — this 
being  probably  the  first  example  of  the  emblematic 
assignment  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  position  of  the 
keystone  in  the  Federal  arch.  The  first  piece  in  the 
magazine  is  "  A  Copy  of  Versea  Illustrative  of  the 
Design  of  the  Frontispiece."   The  following  is  an 


•The  arch,  high  I 
Id  a  hieroglyphic  way, 
What,  In  noble  etyle  like  this, 
Oar  imitrrf  Majnr.ii/ 
The  pJlart,  which  rapport  the  weight, 
Are  each  of  thrm  a  mighty  State; 
Thirteen  and  mure  the  vlata  shows 
Aa  to  vaster  length  It  grows — 
For  n<*w  State*  shall  added  be 
To  the  great  confederacy. 
And  the  mighty  arch  shall  rla* 
From  the/i>ld  OtmtHan  skies, 
And  shall  bend  through  haaven'a  broad  way 
To  the  noble  Mtiic  bay  I 
In  the  lofty  arch  are  seen 
i  of  lucid  ray— Ikirlmt  t 
I  other  8Utr*  shall  rlao, 
other  stars  shall  deck  these  skies ; 
There,  in  wakeful  light,  to  burn 
0'*r  the  1 


The  contents  of  this  magazine  were  literary,  politi- 
cal, poetical,  ami  discurnive.  Foreign  and  domestic 
affairs  received  attention ;  and  the  articles  were  of  a 
character  suitable  to  the  tastes  of  the  times.  In  the 
number  for  December  it  was  announced  that  the  maga- 
zine would  be  discontinued ;  and,  in  apology  for  the 
experiment,  it  was  said  that  the  publication  was  "  un- 
dertaken at  a  time  when  it  was  hoped  the  war  would 
l>e  of  short  continuance,  and  the  money,  which  had 
continued  to  depreciate,  would  become  of  proper  value. 
But  these  evils  having  continued  to  exist  through  the 
whole  year,  it  has  been  greatly  difficult  to  carry  on 
the  publication ;  and  we  shall  now  be  under  the  ne- 
ity  of  suspending  it  for  some  time,— until  an  estab- 
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lished  peace  and  a  fixed  value  of  the  money  shall 
render  it  convenient  or  possible  to  take  it  up  again.' 

The  editor  of  the  United  Stale*  Magazine  was  Hugh 
Henry  Brackenridge,  the  wit,  historiun,  ami  jurist, 
who,  in  later  life,  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Brackenridge  was 
the  author  of  that  amusing  book,  "  Modern  Chivalry  ; 
or,  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago  and  Tague 
O'Regan,"  published  in  1792, — the  first  comic  and 
satirical  novel  written  in  the  country.  He  also  wrote 
"A  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  of 
1794,  commonly  called  the  Whiskey  War."  On  going 
to  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  Brackenridge  supported 
himself  by  editing  the  Vnittd  States  Magazint. 

The  following  anecdote  relative  t»>  his  editorship 
of  this  journal  is  given  by  his  son  :  "  At  one  time  the 
magazine  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the  cele- 
brated Gen.  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  his  conduct 
to  Washington.  Lee,  in  a  rage,  called  at  the  office, 
in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his  aids,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  assaulting  the  editor.  He  knocked  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  looking  out  of  the  upper-story 
window,  inquired  what  was  wanting.  'Come  down,' 
said  Lee,  '  and  I'll  give  you  as  good  a  horse-whipping 
as  any  rascal  ever  received !'  '  Excuse  me,  General,' 
said  the  editor,  '  I  would  not  go  down  for  two  such 
favors !'  "  Brackenridge  was  licensed  as  a  Presby- 
terian preacher.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1778,  he  de- 
livered an  oration  in  honor  of  the  patriots  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war,  in  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
Race  Street,  below  Fourth. 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  or  The  North  Ameri- 
can Intelligencer,  was  first  issued  by  Francis  Bailey 
on  April  25,  1781.  It  was  printed  in  Market  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth,  and  issued  every  Wednes- 
day. Under  the  head  was  the  intimation  or  motto, 
"Open  to  all  parties,  but  influenced  by  noue."  This 
sentiment  describes  the  character  of  the  paper.  The 
journal,  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  justified  its  motto.  It 
was  a  paper  to  which  all  parties  resorted,  and  it  met 
with  success.  Bailey  relinquished  the  publication  on 
May  7,  1782,  and  Joseph  Scott  became  publisher. 
The  last  number  was  published  May  1G,  1792. 

The  Independent  Gazetteer,  or  the  Chronicle 
of  Freedom,  a  weekly  paper,  was  established  by 
Eleazer  Oswald  in  April,  1782.  It  was  published  on 
Saturdays.  Oswald  rendered  this  journal  one  of  the 
most  lively  and  attractive  published  in  the  city. 
After  he  left  the  service  he  commenced  printing  the 
Gazetteer.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Oswald,  his  widow, 
continued  the  publication  of  the  Gazetteer  about  a 
year.  On  Aug.  17,  1796,  it  was  announced  in  that 
paper  that  the  proprietorship  was  disposed  of  to 
Joseph  Gales,  that  Mrs.  Oswald's  connection  would 
cease  with  the  number  to  be  issued  on  September 
16th,  and  that  Gales  would  commence  the  publica- 
tion on  Friday,  September  23d,  the  paper  to  be 
printed  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  noon.  Gales 
was  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
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about  1794.  He  continued  the  publication  of  the 
Independent  Gazetteer  until  late  in  1790,  when  the 
paper  was  discontinued,  and  Gales  went  to  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  set  up  a  journal  there. 

The  Price-Current,  the  first  mercantile  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  8tates,  was  first  issued  in  June, 
1788,  and  was  published  twice  a  month  by  John  Mac- 
pherson.    It  was  printed  for  him  by  Eleazer  Oswald. 

Le  Courrier  de  L'Amerique,  a  French  journal, 
was  established  in  1784.  In  June  of  that  year  Boinod 
&  Gaillard,  booksellers,  gave  notice  that,  having  been 
solicited  to  publish  a  paper  in  the  French  language, 
they  had  digested  a  plan,  and  were  distributing  it  at 
their  library,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets.  The 
terms  were  to  be  one  guinea  per  annum,  one-half  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  upon  subscribing.  The  paper 
was  afterward  commenced.  It  had  but  a  short  exist- 
ence. 

The  Pennsylvania  Mercury  and  Universal  Ad- 
vertiser was  issued  on  the  20th  of  August,  1784,  by 
Daniel  Humphreys.  It  was  a  well-conducted  weekly 
paper,  and  was  published  until  about  the  close  of  1788. 
This  was  the  title  of  the  paper  commenced  in  1775, 
which  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  Jan.  1,  1776,  by 
the  burning  of  the  printing-office  of  Story  &  Hum- 
phreys; and  the  revival,  nearly  nine  years  afterward, 
may  be  considered  as  a  second  series  of  the  same 
paper. 

The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Herald  and  Ameri- 
can Monitor  was  founded  in  January,  1785,  by 
Mathew  Carey,  who  had  been  publisher  of  the  Free- 
man'* Journal  and  of  the  Volunteer's  Journal  at  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  and  who  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned 
upon  account  of  the  sentiments  avowed  in  the  latter 
journal.  He  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  landed 
on  November  15th  of  that  year.  He  was  poor,  had 
escaped  shipwreck  in  coming  up  the  Delaware,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  with  a  dozen  guineas  in  his 
pocket,  without  acquaintance  in  the  city,  or  friends, 
except  such  as  he  had  made  during  his  passage.  One 
of  these  companions,  a  Mr.  Wallace,  had  with  him 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette, to  whom  he  presented  them,  and  with  whom  he 
had  some  conversation  in  relation  to  Mr.  Carey's  case, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  well  known,  and  ex- 
cited much  interest  in  the  United  States.  Lafayette 
sent  for  Carey,  inquired  into  his  prospects,  and  did 
him  a  special  sen-ice  in  introducing  him  to  Robert 
Morris,  Thomas  FitzsimonR,  and  other  influential 
gentlemen.  The  next  day  Carey  received  a  letter 
from  the  marquis  with  four  one-hundred-dollar  notes 
on  the  Bank  of  North  America,— a  gift  made  without 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  Carey,  who  merely  ex- 
plained to  Gen.  Lafayette  what  he  intended  to  do 
when  remittances,  expected  from  Ireland,  should  ar- 
rive. This  sum  was  the  foundation  of  Carey's  for- 
tune ;  and  he  was  enabled  afterward  to  trebly  repay 
it,  not  only  by  the  return  of  the  amount,  with  in- 
terest, to  Lafayette,  but  to  Frenchmen  in  distress.  He 


j  determined  to  commence  a  newspaper,  and  counted 
upon  his  reputation  as  printer  of  the  Volunteer's  Jour- 
1  not,  of  Dublin,  to  benefit  him  in  the  enterprise.  In 
January,  1785,  he  issued  proposals  to  publish  Carey's 
Pennsylvania  Evening  Herald  and  American  Monitor, 
1  to  be  printed  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesdays  and  Sat- 
'  urdays,  at  the  price  of  three  dollars  per  annum, 
i  There  was  difficulty  about  procuring  material  for  this 
enterprise.   Carey  had  no  presses  nor  type ;  but  he 
|  bought  the  stock  of  type  of  Robert  Bell,  a  book  pub- 
|  lisber,  who  had  published  extensively.   The  press  he 
expected  to  purchase  as  a  bargain  ;  but  Col.  Oswald, 
j  of  the  Gazeteer,  was  not  disposed  to  admit  of  the  es- 
I  tablishment  of  a  rival  without  a  struggle.    He  bid 
against  Carey  at  the  sale  of  the  press  until  he  raised 
the  price  to  fifty  ]K>unds  currency,  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars,  which  was  nearly  the  price 
of  a  new  press.    Under  these  discouragements  the 
Pennsylvania  Herald  was  issued  for  the  first  time 
Jan.  25,  1785.    After  two  months'  experience  Carey 
discovered  that  his  means  were  not  sufficient,  and  on 
March  25th,  William  Spottswood  and  C.  Talbot  were 
taken  in  partnership,  and  the  paper  was  enlarged. 

The  Herald  for  some  time  languished,  and  did  not 
attract  much  attention  until  Carey,  by  accident,  found 
the  means  of  satisfying  a  public  want  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  at  the  State-House  in  the  summer  of 
1785,  to  take  into  consideration  the  calamitous  state 
of  trade,  Mr.  Carey  attended,  and  afterward  under- 
took to  write  out  from  memory  a  statement  of  the 
heads  of  a  speech  made  by  Jared  Ingersoll.  Upon 
trying  to  write  out  the  report,  he  found  that  it  ran  so 
smoothly  that  he  put  the  whole  address  into  the  first 
person,  as  if  spoken  by  Ingersoll.  He  then  submitted 
it  to  the  latter,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that 
he  made  slight  alterations,  stating  that  "  he  could 
scarcely  have  done  it  so  well  himself,  as  he  spoke 
without  notes."    Carey  said,— 

"  1  naturally  concluded  that  If  I  could  publish  a  speech  from  memory, 
without  hating  taken  a  alngle  not*.  I  ibould  certainly  be  able  to  Ink* 
down  debate,  wllh  the  a Jr.nl age  ..f  a  seat,  a  table.  and  pens,  Ink.  and 
paper.  Accordingly. on  the  «Tth  of  August.  1785.1  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  debate,  of  the  Uouae  of  Assembly  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  .tonography.  I  abridged  and  look  down  the  leading 
worda.  and  wa*  enabled  to  fill  up  the  chaenu  by  memory  and  tbe  eon- 
text  ;  and,  aa  the  printer*  had  then  more  aeruplea  about  pirating  from 
each  other  than  eome  or  them  haTe  at  present,  none  or  them  published 
tbe  delwtea,  of  which  the  /VaNajrJraitia  lltrald  had,  ror  that  srulon,  the 
exclusive  advantage.  John  Duulap,  a  respectable  Revolutionary  char- 
acter, who  printed  the  /Vmey'ranti  FucM,  offered  me  a  liberal  oompen- 
aation  for  tbe  privilege  of  a  republication,  llut  I  declined,  knowing  that 
it  would  deprive  the  HrnM  of  the  great  superiority  H  possessed. 

"  In  the  following  evasion  Mr.  Dun  lap  hired  aa  Monographer  the  well- 
known  Thomas  Lloyd,  who,  though  an  excellent  stenographer  a.  liar  aa 
taking  down  notes,  wa.  a  miserable  hand  at  putting  them  In  English 
drees.  I  learned  hi*  iystem,  which  wa.  one  invented  by  the  Jesuits  of 
St.  Omen,  but  did  not  succeed  with  it  belter  than  I  had  done  before." 

The  publication  of  the  Herald  seems  to  have  been 
discontinued  in  February,  1788. 

The  Columbian  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Miscel- 
lany, the  publishers  being  Mathew  Carey,  T.  Siddons, 
C.  Talbot,  W.  Spotswood.and  J.  Trenchard,  appeared 
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in  September,  1786.  This  magazine  was  more  ambi- 
tious than  any  which  had  been  issued  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  modeled  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of 
the  Gentleman'*  Magazine  and  of  the  London  Magazine, 
and  was  intended  to  present  engravings  with  each 
number.  The  plates  were  generally  engraved  by 
Trenchard,  and  many  of  them  were  of  local  views, 
all  interesting  and  valuable.  Carey  withdrew  after 
the  publication  of  the  third  number.  He  thought 
that  there  were  too  many  partners,  and  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  commensurate  profit  to  be  divided  among 
so  many.  The  magazine  was  nevertheless  continued, 
and  nine  volumes  of  it  were  published,  the  last  num- 
ber being  issued  in  1702. 

The  American  Museum,  or  Repository  of  An- 
cient and  Kodern  Fugitive  Pieces,  Prose  and 
Poetical,  ww  issued  by  Mathew  Carey  in  January, 
1787,  he  having  withdrawn  from  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine. Carey's  idea  was  to  preserve  the  valuable  essays 
which  at  that  time  appeared  in  various  newspapers. 
He  said,— 

"The  Aral  nnmber,  which  contained  a  mmm  of  moat  excellent  matter, 
attracted  great  a tteutluo.  It  waa  eagerly  Bought  after  ;  aud,  aa  I  eold  It 
aeparmtely,  the  edition — one  thoueand  copiee — waa  toun  exhausted.  I 
bad  not  meane  to  reprint  It.  Tbla  waa  a  rary  aertoua  Injury,  many  per- 
sona, who  Intended  to  eabecrlbe,  declining,  becauee  I  could  not  furolab 
them  tbe  whole  of  the  numbers." 

Carey  struggled  on  for  six  years,  and  published 
twelve  volumes  of  the  Mu*eum,  ending  it  in  Decem- 
ber, 1792.  The  causes  of  failure  were  that  the  sub- 
scription price  was  too  low,  being  only  two  dollars 
and  forty  cents  per  annum  for  two  volumes,  contain- 
ing each  from  five  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pages.  Many  subscribers  lived  at  great  distances, 
their  payments  were  irregular,  and,  at  last,  Carey, 
whose  interest  in  the  work  was  very  great,  was  obliged 
to  give  it  up. 

The  Federal  Gazette  wus  published  in  1788  by 
Andrew  Brown.  He  was  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  he  was  born  about  1744.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1773  as  an  officer  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, but  he  soon  resigned,  and  nettled  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  fought  on  the  patriot  side  at  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  muster-master  general  in 
1777,  and  served  under  Greene  and  Gates  as  major. 
After  the  war  he  established  a  young  ladies'  academy 
at  Lancaster, and  subsequently  came  to  Philadelphia. 
The  Gazette  was  the  organ  of  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  many  papers  in  favor  of  it  were  pub- 
lished therein.  In  1783  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
Gazette  to  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  His  paper  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  report  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress. On  Jan.  27, 1797,  the  office  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette  took  fire.  Brown  and  his  family  occupied  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.  Upon  the  alarm  he  en- 
deavored to  save  the  live*  of  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, but  without  success,  and  he  was  so  badly  burned 
that  he  died  February  4th.  His  son,  Andrew  Brown, 
Jr.,  then  took  charge  of  the  paper.   Samuel  Relf  be- 


came an  associate  with  the  younger  Brown  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1797. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  waa  published  in  the 
year  1800  by  Andrew  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Relf,  at 
No.  29  Chestnut  Street  In  September,  1801,  the  en- 
tire interest  of  Brown  was  sold  out  to  Relf,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Gazette  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1823,  from  the  result  of  injuries  caused  by  falling  on 
the  ice.  Stevenson  Smith  and  William  M.  Gouge  be- 
came the  proprietors  of  the  Gazette  shortly  after  Relf 's 
death,  and  gave  to  the  paper  considerable  strength. 
Gouge  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  10, 1796.  His 
studies  were  principally  directed  toward  finance. 
After  he  left  the  Gazette  he  published,  in  1835,  "A 
History  of  the  American  Banking  System;"  "The  Ex- 
pediency of  Dispensing  with  Bank  Agency  and  Bank 
Paper,"  1837 ;  and  "A  Fiscal  History  of  Texas,"  1852. 

The  Aurora  and  General  Advertiser  was  estab- 
lished, in  1790,  as  the  Gewral  Adrerfiter,  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache.  His  father  was  Richard  Bache,  a 
native  of  Settle,  Yorkshire,  England,  born  Sept.  12, 
1737,  who  came  to  America  while  young,  entered 
business  as  a  merchant,  married  Sarah,  the  only 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1767,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father-in-law  us  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  which  office  he  held  from  November, 
1776,  until  1782.  His  son,  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  12,  1769.  He  I 
panied  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Franklin,  to  Paris,  when 
the  latter  was  agent  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 
the  court  of  France.  Benjamin  F.  Bache  was  edu- 
cated in  France  and  at  Geneva.  He  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  printing  in  the  house  of  Didot,  at 
Paris.  He  came  back  with  his  grandfather  in  1785, 
finished  his  studies  in  the  college  at  Philadelphia, 
and  on  the  1st  of  October,  1790,  published  the  first 
number  of  the  General  Advertiser.  On  the  8th  of 
November,  1794,  the  title  Aurora  was  adopted  for 
this  paper,  and  it  was  thenceforth  published  as  the 
Aurora  and  General  Advertuter.  This  journal,  as  soon 
as  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  became  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  French  cause,  and  sought  to  turn  the 
course  of  American  politics  in  sympathy  with  the  acta 
and  policy  of  the  French  republic.  Washington  looked 
coldly  upon  the  violence  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
upheld  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  government 
against  the  insolence  of  Genet  and  of  Fauchet  and 
their  successors.  This  policy  carried  the  Aurora  into 
hostility  to  the  American  government,  and  it  became, 
in  course  of  time,  violent  in  its  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  anti-Federal  party,  which  in  time  came 
to  be  denominated  the  Democratic  party.  Bache  died 
in  the  yellow  fever  visitation,  Sept.  10,  1798.  His 
widow,  whose  maiden  name  wax  Margaret  Hnrtnian 
Markoe,  of  a  Danish  family,  and  a  native  of  Santa 
Cruz,  West  Indies,  succeeded  to  the  publication  of 
the  Aurora.  Her  proprietorship  was  successful,  mainly 
because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
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Benjamin  F.  Bache  he  had  been  assisted  in  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  paper  by  William  Duane. 
who  was  a  vigorous  writer,  and  who  continued  in  the 
management  of  the  journal.  Duane  was  a  native  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  New  York,  near 
Lake  Champlain,  where  he  was  born  in  May,  1760. 
His  father,  who  was  a  farmer  and  surveyor,  died  in 
1765.  His  widow  then  removed  from  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  came  to  Philadelphia,  from  which,  after  a 
short  residence,  she  went  to  Baltimore,  and  subse- 
quently to  Ireland,  where  she  settled  at  Clonmel. 
William  was  mainly  educated  in  that  country.  His 
mother  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Her  son  William,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
married  Catharine,  seventeenth  child  of  William 
Corcoran  and  wife.  The  family  of  the  latter  were 
Protestants,  and  this  marriage  so  displeased  Mrs. 
Duane  that,  although  William  was  an  only  child,  she 
discarded  him.  Her  resentment  lasted  until  her 
death,  and  by  her  will  her  property— she  being  in 
comfortable  circumstances — went  to  others.  William 
Duane,  in  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  having  a 
young  wife  to  support,  bravely  ventured  out  into  the 
world  to  make  his  own  living.  He  selected  the 
printing  business  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  learned 
the  trade,  remained  at  Clonmel  for  some  three  or  four 
years,  then  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in 
business.  In  1787  be  went  to  Calcutta  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  Bending  his  family., 
meanwhile,  to  Clonmel,  to  await  the  result  of  this 
new  experiment.  For  a  time  he  was  successful  in 
India,  but  an  over-bold  article  in  condemnation  of  the 
East  India  Company  caused  hiB  seizure  and  transpor- 
tation to  England,  his  library  and  most  of  his  prop- 
erty in  Calcutta  having,  meanwhile,  been  confiscated. 
In  London  he  became  a  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
General I  Advertiser,  now  known  as  the  Ijmdon  Time*. 
In  1796,  Duane  came  to  the  United  States,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  July  4th  of  that  year.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  first  obtained 
employment  as  editor  of  the  True  American,  published 
by  Samuel  F.  Bradford.  8ome  time  afterward  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Aurora.  After  the 
death  of  Baehe  he  continued  this  paper  with  vigor, 
and  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  political  organiza- 
tion first  known  as  anti- Administration,  and  afterward 
as  the  Republican,  and  finally  as  the  Democratic 
party.  His  first  wife,  Catharine  Corcoran,  died  in 
1798.  In  1801  he  married  his  employer,  the  widow 
Bache,  and  after  that  time  the  Aurora  was  for  many 
years  known  in  ordinary  conversation  as  *'  1  mane's 
paper." 

Mr.  Duane  conducted  the  Aurora  until  about  the 
year  1822,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Richard  Penn 
Smith,  who  became  its  editor.  On  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824,  the  Aurora  and  the  Irani/in  Oazetle  were 
united  as  a  morning  paper,  entitled  the  Aurora  and 
Franklin  Gazette,  which  was  published  by  John  Nor- 
vell.   Mr.  Smith  continued  to  act  as  one  of  the  editors 


of  the  paper  until  about  the  year  1827,  when  he  re- 
tired, Mr.  Norvell  also  assisting  in  that  work  at  the 
time  when  the  Aurora  and  Franklin  Gazette  waa  pub- 
lished at  No.  6  Bank  Alley.  The  Aurora  had  been  a 
journal  of  great  political  influence  in  the  Democratic 
party,  but  had  gradually  lost  its  power, — a  fact  to  be 
attributed,  perhap,  in  considerable  degree  to  the 
fierceness  of  tone  and  the  personal  virulence  with 
which  it  was  conducted.  There  was  a  considerable 
change  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  Aurora  after 
Mr.  Smith  took  hold  of  it. 

The  National  Gazette  was  first  issued  upon  Oct. 
31,  1791,  by  Philip  Freneau,  and  was  published  until 
Oct.  26,  1798,  when  the  enterprise  was  relinquished. 
He  wrote  essays,  poetry,  etc.,  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
a  contributor  to  the  I'nited  State*  Magazine  in  1779. 
In  1791  he  edited  the  Jtaity  Advertiser  in  New  York, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  October  of  that  year, 
to  take  charge  of  the  National  Gazette,  being  also  em- 
ployed by  Jefferson  as  translating  clerk  in  the  8tate 
Department.  Freneau  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  President  Washington.  He  left  the 
Gazette  in  1793,  and  went  to  New  Jersey.  Being  bitter 
in  his  attack*,  mainly  upon  the  government,  he  was 
much  complained  of,  and  Jefferson  was  censured  for 
retaining  him  in  office.  It  was  averred  that  he  made 
the  maintenance  of  this  editor  a  charge  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ladies'  Magazine  and  Repository  of  En- 
tertaining Knowledge  was  commenced  in  Decem- 
ber, 1792,  and  was  printed  for  the  proprietors  by  W. 
Gibbons,  No.  194  North  Third  Street.  Two  volumes 
were  printed.  The  contents  were  stories,  poems,  and 
light  reading,  with  essays  and  a  summary  of  the  news 
of  each  month. 

The  New  World  was  first  published  by  8amuel 
Harrison  8mith,  in  1795,  at  No.  118  Chestnut  8treet. 
On  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  1796,  the  paper  was  issued  for 
the  first  time  as  a  daily  paper.  It  was  a  good  publi- 
cation, but  it  did  not  succeed.  The  last  number  was 
published  Aug.  16,  1797. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  was  commenced  in 
1795,  of  whicli  one  volume  was  published. 

The  Philadelphia  Minerva,  containing  a  variety 
of  fugitive  pieces,  original  and  selected,  was  com- 
menced in  1795  by  William  T.  Palmer,  No.  18  North 
Third  Street.  It  was  published  weekly,  in  a  quarto 
form,  until  July,  1798.  The  contents  were  of  a  news 
character,  with  selected  literary  matter. 

Finlay's  American  Naval  and  Commercial 
Register  was  established  in  December,  1796,  and 
was  continued  until  December,  1797. 

The  American  Annual  Register,  or  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  United  States,  for  1786,  was  the 
first  and  only  volume  of  that  publication. 

The  American  Universal  Magazine  was  founded 
Jan.  2,  1797.  It  was  a  weekly  publication,  and  in  the 
first  number  was  described  as  printed  by  Budd  &  Bar- 
tram  for  Richard  Lea,  No.  131  Chestnut  Street.  In 
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the  number  for  March  7th,  it  was  announced  that  the  ,  three  volume*  were  published.  Watters  died  of  yellow 
magazine  was  published  by  Snowden  A  McCorkle  for  fever  in  1798.  This  magazine  contained  many  arti- 
Richard  Lea.  Volume  third  waa  printed  by  Samuel  ;  cles  of  merit.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  commenced 
Harrison  Smith  and  Thomas  Smith.  Four  volumes  in  this  periodical  the  novel  of  "  Arthur  Mervyn,"  the 
of  this  magazine  were  published,  which  ended  in  first  chapter  of  which  was  published  June  16,  1798. 
1798.  It  waa  illustrated  with  copper  plate  engravings,  The  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine,  or  Uni- 
none  of  which  were  of  merit.  The  contents  seemed  versal  Repository  of  Knowledge  and  Entertain- 
to  be  selections  entirely.  ment,  was  issued  in  January,  1798,  being  printed  for 

The  Universal  Advertiser  was  established  by  Thomas  Condie,  stationer,  No.  20  Carters  Alley.  It 

James  Carey  in  February,  1797.  In  1796,  Carey,  who  was  published  during  the  year  1798  in  two  volumes, 

waa  a  brother  of  Mathew  Carey,  and  had  been  en-  and  contained  several  engravings, 

gaged  with  the  latter  in  the  publication  of  the  Volun-  The  Dessert  to  the  True  American  was  published 

teer$'  Journal  in  Dublin,  and  who  had  charge  of  that  from  July,  1798,  to  July,  1799. 

paper  after  Mathew  came  to  the  United  State*,  finally  The  Philadelphia  Magazine  and  Review,  or 

failed  in  that  business  and  came  to  this  country.  On  Monthly  Repository  of  Information  and  Amuse- 

the  7th  of  February,  1797,  he  commenced  the  Fnh-er-  ment,  had  it*  origin  on  the  1st  of  January,  1799. 

tal  Advertiser,  which  only  lasted  until  September  12th  It  waa  printed  for  Benjamin  Davis,  at  No.  68  High 

of  the  same  year.  Street.    It  was  not  of  striking  merit,  and  closed  its 

Porcupine's  Gazette  and  United  States  Daily  career  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume. 
Advertiser  came  into  existence  in  March,  1797.  The  Ladies'  Museum,  commenced  in  February, 
The  restless  spirit  of  William  Cobbett  was  not  satis-  1800,  and  published  five  number*, 
fied  with  the  sensation  which  was  created  by  the  pub-  <  The  Portfolio,  by  "  Oliver  Oldschool,"  was  pub- 
lication of  his  pamphlets.  He  was  anxious  for  some  lished  Saturday,  Jan.  3,  1801.  It  was  intended  to  be 
more  vigorous  field  of  warfare,  and  journalism  pre-  a  weekly  paper,  and  was  printed  by  H.  Maxwell,  and 
sented  the  best  opportunity  for  the  indulgence.  On  sold  by  William  Fry,  No.  25  North  Second  Street, 
the  14th  day  of  March,  1797,  Cobbett  issued  the  first  opposite  Christ  Church.  The  publication  was  quarto 
number  of  Porcupine's  Gazette  and  United  State*  Daily  in  form,  and  was  devoted  to  essays,  criticisms  on 
Advertiser,  his  writings  being  well  known  by  his  sig-  books,  the  theatre,  and  poetry.  It  waa  announced  to 
nature,  "  Peter  Porcupine."  The  Gazette  waa  bold,  be  published  "  by  the  editor  and  Asbury  Dickens, 
scurrilous,  and  not  always  truthful.  Cobbett  waa  a  sole  proprietors."  "The  editor"  was  Joseph  Dennie, 
firm  believer  in  the  largest  liberty  of  the  press.  His  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  Iwirn  Aug.  10, 
freedom  in  speaking  of  the  characters  of  public  men,  1768.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  His  ambition 
and,  indeed,  of  private  men  (because  the  libels  upon  was  the  law,  for  which  profession  he  studied,  but 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  were  attacks  upon  the  latter  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  abandoned  after  the  dis- 
his  professional  character  as  a  physician),  led  to  the  agreeable  experience  of  his  first  case,  in  which  his 
overthrow  of  the  Gazette  and  the  flight  of  Cobbett  fine  scholastic  oratory,  engaged  in  the  elal>omtiou  of 
from  the  country.  The  last  number  of  the  Gazette  a  very  simple  point  of  law  in  relation  to  debtor  and 
was  published  some  time  in  the  year  1799.                1  creditor,  was  somewhat  snubbed  by  a  rough,  unsvm- 

The  Courier  de  la  France  is  noticed  in  Bache's  pat  hi  zing,  and  inelegant  justice  of  the  peace.  His 

paper  of  1797.  tastes  were  literary,  and  he  wrote  essays  under  the 

The  Methodist  Magazine,  founded  by  the  Rev.  title  of  the  "  Farrago."    These  were  copied  in  the 

John  Dickens,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  their  success  induced 

commenced  in  1797,  and  was  printed  by  Henry  Tuck-  Dennie  to  become  connected  with  The  TaMet,  a  small 

ness,  and  sold  by  Dickens  at  No.  50  North  Second  weekly  in  Boston,  which  lasted  three  months.  The 

Street.    Two  volumes  were  published,  and  the  con-  Farmer*'  Museum,  published  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  by 

tents  were  sermons,  records  of  religious  experience,  Isaiah  Thomas  and  David  Carlisle  in  1798,  gained 

etc.  Dennie  for  a  contributor,  and  in  1796  he  became  its 

The  United  States  Recorder  was  established  in  editor.    He  wrote  for  it  many  papers,  particularly  a 

January,  1798,  by  James  Carey,  who  had  made  a  series  under  the  title  of  "The  Lay  Preacher,"  in 

fiasco  with  the  Universal  Advertiser  in  the  previous  which  he  sought  to  use  "the  familiarity  of  Franklin 

year.    It  was  published  at  No.  19  Carter's  Alley,  the  with  the  simplicity  of  Sterne."    The  Museum  was  a 

days  of  issue  being  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  brilliant  literary  venture,  and  for  some  years  was  suc- 

Carey  conducted  this  paper  somewhat  in  the  style  of  cessful.    It  was  controlled  by  elegance  and  taste,  and 

Cobbett,  in  Porcupine' »  Gazette.    It  was  coarse  and  the  editor  succeeded  in  drawing  around  him  a  large 

scurrilous,  and  the  publication  did  not  last  long.  number  of  contributors  of  wit,  taste,  and  versatility. 

The  Weekly  Magazine  of  Original  Essays  and  After  some  four  or  five  years'  labor  on  this  magazine 
Fugitive  Pieces  was  published  by  James  Walters  the  bankruptcy  of  the  proprietor  put  an  end  to  its 
&  Co.,  and  was  sold  at  the  printing  office  in  Letitia  publication.  Dennie  was  next  a  candidate  for  Con- 
Court.    The  first  number  was  issued  Feb.  3,  1798,  and  gress,  and  was  defeated.    He  left  Walpole  in  1799, 
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and  came  to  Philadelphia,  to  act  a*  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  .State.   In  1800  he  com- 
menced to  edit  the  United  Slain  Gazette.   In  the  pros-  . 
pectus  of  the  Port/olio  he  said, — 

"  A  young  man  one*  known  among  riling*  renders  the  hnmU*  bit- 
tori  an  of  lb»  hour,  a  conductor  of  a  Farmert'  Jfesnnn  and  a  Lay  /Vracl-  i 
*r*«  OnsrtfV,  again  offers  himself  to  the  public  as  a  volunteer  editor. 
Having,  tta  be  conceives,  a  right  to  vary  at  pleasure  bis  fictitious  name, 
he  now,  for  higher  rraaons  than  any  fickle  bamor  might  dictate,  as- 
sumes the  appellation  uf  •  OUJachool.'  « 

At  the  beginning  Dennie  was  inclined  to  the  intro- 
duction of  politics.    His  predilections  were  Federal, 
and  opposition  to  Jefferson  was  frequently  manifested,  i 
In  one  of  the  numbers  for  March,  1801,  there  was  a 
criticism  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    This  j 
was  followed  by  a  counter-criticism  ;  and  subsequently  | 
a  writer  declared  that  the  ububI  ceremony  of  reading 
the  Declaration  on  every  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  that  paper  was  "  an  improper  act,"  etc.    In  Decem- 
ber, the  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  for  the  first  time 
introduced  a  message  to  Congress,  instead  of  deliver-  j 
ing  a  speech,  was  declared  by  the  Portfolio  to  be  an 
"  extraordinary  procedure."    In  1804,  Dennie  wan  I 
indicted  for  a  seditious  publication  against  the  gov- 
ernment, but  he  was  acquitted. 

One  of  the  most  useful  assistants  of  Dennie  in  the 
publication  of  the  Farmert'  Mtucum  was  Royal  Tyler, 

of  Boston,  author  of  "  The  Contrast,"  which  manv  I 

I 

writers  have  declared  to  be  the  first  American  play 
acted  by  a  regular  company,— an  error  not  to  be  per-  j 
mitted  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  history  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  Godfrey's  tragedy  of  "The  Prince  of 
Parthia"  had  been  acted  at  the  South  Street  Theatre 
twenty  years  before  Tyler's  play  was  produced  in  New 
York  City.  Tyler  was  a  light  and  entertaining  writer, 
and  his  contributions  "  From  the  Shop  of  Messrs. 
Colon  A  Spondee,"  an  amusing  melange  of  light  verse 
and  entertaining  social  and  political  squibs,  were 
transferred  to  the  Jhrtfolio.  In  1801,  and  afterward, 
Tyler  published  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "An  Au- 
thor's Evenings."  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  several 
years  was  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Dennie  called  around  him  a  considerable  number 
of  brilliant  young  writers.  Among  them  were  Gen. 
Thomas  Cadwalader  (who  furnished  translations  from 
Horace),  Samuel  Ewing  (who  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  and  whose  signature  was  "Jaques"), 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  Horace  Binney,  Robert  Walsh, 
Rev.  John  Blair  Linn,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  and 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  Paul  Allen,  who  was  certainly 
an  exception  to  Griswold's  suggestion  that  Dennie 
was  the  only  professional  literary  man  in  the  country 
at  the  period,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  P»rt- 
folio,  and  was,  it  is  said,  assistant  editor.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia  during  a  |>ortion  of  the  time, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  the  United  Stales  Gazette. 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Gouverneur  Morris  were 
among  the  contributors  to  the  Port/olio,  and  various 


others  in  different  parts  of  the  country  wrote  for  it. 
During  the  time  of  Dennie,  and  afterward,  it  was  the 
best  literary  periodical  published  in  the  country.  Mrs. 
8arah  Hall,  mother  of  Judge  James  Hall,  of  Ohio,  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Port/olio  from  the  commencement 
and  during  the  entire  time  it  was  published.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Ewing,  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  was  the  mother  of  John  E.  Hall,  who  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Portfolio  from  1815  to  1827, 
in  connection  with  his  brother,  Harrison  Hall,  who 
was  the  publisher. 

In  1806  the  form  of  the  Portfolio  was  changed  to 
octavo,  and  a  new  series  was  commenced  with  Jan- 
uary of  that  year. 

A  new  effort  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  1809  to 
improve  and  materially  change  the  character  of  the 
Portfolio.  A  prospectus  was  published,  in  which  the 
proposed  improvements  were  set  forth. 

Dennie  continued  steadily  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Portfolio  until  the  summer  of  1811,  when  his  health 
seemed  to  be  broken,  and  he  relinquished  his  position 
for  a  time,  but  resumed  it  in  January  of  the  following 
year.  In  the  number  of  that  date  he  says  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  hia  duties  in  consequence  of"  the 
furious  onset  of  three  potent  adversaries, — sorrow, 
sickness,  and  adversity.  Under  the  ardency  of  the 
summer  solstice,  and  while  the  dog-star's  un propi- 
tious ray  was  flaming,  he  was  confined  to  the  couch 
of  languor  and  anguish,  and  in  the  decline  of  autumn 
he  was  afflicted  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  domes- 
tic calamities  which  can  agonize  the  sensibility,  nour- 
ish the  melancholy,  and  overpower  the  fortitude  of 
man."  Scarcely  had  this  number  been  issued  before 
Mr.  Dennie  was  called  away.  He  died  suddenly  on 
the  11th  of  January,  1812,  aged  forty-three  years.  In 
the  next  number  of  the  Portfolio,  in  an  obituary  notice, 
his  successor  in  the  editorial  chair  said  of  Joseph  Den- 
nie,  "  So  pure  was  its  texture,  so  delicate  its  concep- 
tions, that  his  mind  seemed,  if  we  may  speak  so,  to 
have  been  bathed  at  its  birth  in  the  very  essence  of 
literature,  to  be  dailv  fed  with  celestial  dews  of  learn- 
ing." 

Dennie  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Portfolio  by  Nicholas  Biddle.  Mr.  Biddle  did  not 
long  remain  in  sole  charge  of  the  Portfolio.  He  was 
succeeded  as  editor,  in  the  year  1812,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Caldwell.  The  latter,  in  his  autobiography,  speaks 
as  follows  of  the  circumstances: 

"To  become  the  immediate  successor  of  that  gentleman  [Biddle], 
whoee  abilities,  in  point  of  mind,  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  accom- 
pllahmeuta  aa  a  writer,  were  of  a  high  order,  was  an  eulerprlse  In- 
rolring  no  common  share  of  hazard.  To  myself,  deeply  occupied  as  my 
rulnd  and  pen  already  were  on  several  other  engrossing  .ul.jocls. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  however,  was  a  man  of  prompt 
habits,  accustomed  to  work,  willing  to  take  great 
responsibilities,  and  enjoying  in  truth  the  labor 
which  was  necessary  to  overcome  them.  He  says 
that  he  "  accepted  the  proposal  in  leas  than  a  minute, 
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and  in  less  than  an  hour  began  to  prepare  for  the 
performance  of  the  duty  which  it  enjoined."  He  was 
under  the  engagement  to  furnish  for  each  number 
ninety-eight  pages  of  matter,  the  principal  portion  of 
it  to  be  original.  The  writers  for  periodicals  at  that 
time  were  scarce,  and  not  a  single  one  was  engaged 
by  promise,  much  leas  by  hire,  to  act  as  auxiliary. 
Dr.  Caldwell  at  the  time  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  was  writing  on  medical  subjects,  and  de- 
livering lectures  on  medical  jurisprudence  and  the 
philosophy  of  medicine.  But  he  went  into  this  affair 
with  great  earnestness  and  with  success.  He  ob- 
tained the  services  of  correspondents,  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy,  believing  that  at  that  time  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  matter  the  Portfolio  could 
contain  would  be  accounts  of  events  and  transactions 
of  the  war.  He  was  assisted  with  the  friendship  of 
Gen.  Brown,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  encour- 
aged his  officers  to  furnish  important  matter.  Simi- 
lar relations  were  created  with  officers  of  the  navy, 
and  the  Purl/olio  received  the  accounts  of  momentous 
engagements  as  soon  as  they  were  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  result  was  a  consider- 
able increase  to  the  number  of  subscribers.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  not  having  sufficient  time  to  devote  en- 
tirely to  the  magazine,  employed  as  assistants,  at 
liberal  compensations,  Dr.  (Thomas)  Cooper  and 
Judge  Workman,  who  then  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  who  were  distinguished  beyond  most  other  men 
of  the  place  by  the  strength  and  fertility  of  their 
talents  and  their  literary  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  friend  of  Priestley,  a  chemist 
and  lawyer,  politician  and  judge,  had  been  removed 
from  the  latter  office  in  1811,  and  was  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  waiting  for  fortune.  His  engagement  on 
the  I'ortfolio  was  of  much  advantage,  and  enabled 
him  to  earn  something  for  his  support  until  he  was 
elected  professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1816.  Dr.  Caldwell  remained  in  charge  of  the  Port- 
folio until  the  end  of  the  year  1815.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  E.  Hall,  Jr.,  who  continued  until 
1827. 

The  Portfolio  was  originally  published  "  by  the 
editor  and  Anbury  Dickens;"  afterward,  in  1802,  "by 
the  editor  and  Elizabeth  Dickens ;"  next  "  by  William 
Fry,  for  the  editor  and  Elizabeth  Dickens;"  then  for 
the  editor  by  William  Fry  ;  and  subsequently  for  the 
editor  by  Hugh  Maxwell.  At  the  beginning  of  1806 
the  quarto  form  was  given  up,  and  an  octavo  shape 
(book-size)  was  taken.  John  Watts  assumed  the  pub- 
lication in  1806.  Bradford  &  Inskeep  took  hold  of 
the  magazine  in  1812. 

The  Philadelphia  Repository  and  Weekly  Reg- 
ister, printed  and  edited  by  David  Hogan,  was 
commenced  in  1801,  and  published  in  quarto  form. 
John  W.  Scott  succeeded  Hogan  as  publisher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1803.  The  Repository  was*  de- 
voted to  literature,  and  was  popular  among  young 


ladies  and  gentlemen  because  it  was  edited  with  a 
kind  spirit  of  encouragement  toward  their  experi- 
ments in  writing,  and  offered  a  place  for  their  poetry, 
tales,  and  sketches,  upon  terms  of  criticism  not  very 
strict  or  severe. 

The  Juvenile  Olio  was  established  in  1802.  In 
January  proposals  were  issued  to  publish  the  Olio  by 
Amyntor,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  All  the  pieces 
under  that  signature  in  the  Philadelphia  Repertory,  it 
was  announced,  would  be  published  by  David  Hogan, 
nearly  opposite  the  United  States  Bank. 

The  Independent  Whig  came  into  existence  in 
1802,  being  started  by  Joseph  Scott,  the  author  of 
"  Modern  Geography."  It  was  a  family  evening 
paper,  Democratic  in  politics,  published  at  No.  207 
Arch  Street. 

The  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register 

was  founded  in  October,  1803,  by  Charles  Brockdcn 
Brown,  who  for  some  time  previous  to  1800  had  been 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  came  back 
to  Philadelphia  about  1801.  The  Literary  Magazine 
was  continued  for  about  five  years.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  Eleventh  Street,  below  George.  Some 
of  the  city  directories  gave  him  the  title  of  "  mer- 
chant." In  1809,  Mr.  Brown  published  an  address  to 
the  United  States  Congress  on  the  "  Utility  of  Re- 
strictions on  Foreign  Commerce,  with  Reflections  on 
Foreign  Trade  in  General,  and  the  Future  Prospects 
of  America."   Sully,  the  painter,  said  of  him, — 

"  I  uw  him  a  little  befora  lit*  death.  I  had  nerer  known blm.  Dint 
heard  of  bin,  nartr  read  any  of  tila  work*.  Ha  wa»  In  a  deep  decline. 
It  waa  In  the  month  of  No*ember,— our  Indian  •uromrr, — when  the  air 
la  fall  of  •moke.  Paailng  a  window  oue  day  I  waa  caught  by  the  eight 
of  a  man,  with  remarkable  pbyeiognoroy,  writing  at  a  table  In  a  dark 
room.  The  i«n  abone  directly  upon  bta  head.  I  neter  thai  I  forget  it. 
The  dead  leaTea  were  falling  then.    It  waa  Charlee  Bruckden  Brown." 

John  Neal,  to  whom  Sully  told  this  anecdote,  said 
that  Brown  lived  in  Eleventh  Street,  between  Walnut 
and  Chestnut,  in  a  "  low,  dirty,  two-story  brick  house, 
standing  a  little  in  from  the  street,  with  never  a  tree  or 
a  shrub  near  it."  In  1815  William  Dunlap  published 
a  life  of  Urown,  in  two  volumes,  together  with  selec- 
tions from  his  works. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  was  established  in  1804. 
William  McCorklc  issued  proposals  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1803  for  the  publication  of  the  Philadelphia  Even- 
ing /W,  which  was  to  be  a  Republican  (or  Democratic) 
paper.  The  first  number  wax  issued  early  in  1804.  It 
was  published  under  the  title  of  the  Evening  iW  until 
the  13th  of  June  of  that  year,  when  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  Freeman*!  Journal.  In  1808,  William 
McCorklc  and  James  Elliott,  who  were  then  associated 
as  partners,  changed  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
Freeman'*  Journal  to  the  morning,  daily ;  and  they 
also  published  the  Freeman'*  Journal  and  Columbian 
Chronicle,  for  country  circulation,  weekly.  Gn  the  1st 
of  November,  1824,  the  Freeman'*  Journal  was  united 
with  a  paper  called  the  City  Register.  The  Freeman's 
Journal  in  1804  was  published  at  No.  31  Walnut 
Street,  and  a  year  or  two  afterward  at  No.  120  South 
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Second  Street.   About  1816-16  the  proprietors  of  the  The  Christian  Son  and  True  Philanthropist,  a 

Freeman'*  Journal  were  William  McCorkle  &  Son,  weekly  paper,  was  issued  in  1806,  by  J.  L.  Hall  &  Co. 
and  the  office  of  the  pa|KT  was  at  No.  20  Chestnut  The  Pelican,  a  German  newspaper,  was  started,  in 
Street,  which  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  1805,  by  Joseph  Fortcr,  at  No.  100  North  Fourth 
Street.  In  1823  the  firm  was  William  McCorkle  &  ,  Street,— weekly.  It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  literature. 
Joseph  Hamelin,  and  the  publication-office  was  at  No.  The  General  Assembly's  Missionary  Magazine, 
68  Dock  Street.  McCorkle  went  out  of  the  proprie-  or  Evangelical  Intelligencer,  published  monthly, 
torship  in  1824,  and  Joseph  P.  Hamelin  was  editor  of  was  first  issued  in  1805.  It  represented  the  religious 
the  paper  in  1825,  which  was  then  published  at  No.  views  and  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
86  Walnut  Street.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1827,  the  The  Theatrical  Censor,  a  weekly  paper,  was  first 
title  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  Xational  Fallw.tium  published  in  1805,  by  John  Watts,  from  his  polyglot 
•  and  Freeman'*  Journal,  which  became  the  property  of  office,  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Walnut  Street*, 
the  "  Hickory  Club"  (Henry  Horn,  John  Pemberton,  The  first  part  appeared  on  the  9th  of  December  of  that 
Henry  S.  Hughes  &  Co.).  Within  the  next  two  or  year,  and  the  last  number  was  dated  March  S,  1806, 
three  years  the  paper  was  under  the  editorial  direc-  with  a  promise  that  the  publication  would  be  resumed 
tion  of  three  different  journalists,  namely,  James  A.  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  theatrical  season,  and  be 
Jones,  Charles  G.  Green,  and  James  Athearn.  The  continued  regularly  every  Saturday  until  the  close  of 
last  number  was  published  April  8,  1828.  the  theatres, — price,  two  dollars.  It  is  not  probable 
The  Commercial  and  Political  Register,  a  daily  that  the  publication  was  resumed.  The  fbuor  waa 
evening  paper,  was  established  in  1804  by  Maj.  conducted  in  a  fair  spirit  of  criticism,  which  was  occa- 
William  Jackson,  and  was  conducted  with  success  sionally  severe,  but  apparently  justifiable,  if  the  prem- 
until  the  year  1815.  Jackson  was  a  native  of  Cum-  ises  upon  which  they  were  founded  were  correctly 
berland,  England,  and  had  been  brought  to  Charles-  stated.  Beside  the  criticisms,  there  were  occasional 
ton,  8.  C,  when  a  small  child,  he  being  an  orphan,  letters  from  correspondents,  and  comments  upon  the- 
He  had  been  liberally  educated.  He  was  a  lieutenant  atrical  matters.  This  publication  created  a  very  con- 
in  a  South  Carolina  company  during  the  Revolution,  siderable  sensation.  The  actors  were  not  accustomed 
was  afterward  on  the  staff*  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  went  to  to  hear  anything  but  praises,  and  the  boldness  of  this 
Europe  with  Henry  Laurens  in  1781,  and  was  Assist-  writer  in  jwinting  out  their  faults  was  very  unpleasant 
ant  Secretary  of  War  in  1782,  under  Gen.  Lincoln.  The  Kepontory  was  the  organ  of  the  op|»o*ition,  the 
He  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  He  writers  for  which,  according  to  the  Cenmr,  were  organ- 
was  secretary  of  the  Federal  Convention  to  frame  a  ired  into  a  club. 

Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  was  private  The  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  conducted 
secretary  of  Washington  during  his  administration  as  by  John  Redman  Coxe,  was  in  existence  from  1805  to 
President.  He  accompanied  Washington  on  his  tours  |  1810,  beginning  in  the  year  first  named.  It  was  pub- 
through  the  country  in  1790-91.    Washington  ap-  lished  by  A.  Bartram. 

pointed  him  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  The  American  Register,  or  General  Repository 

1796,  but  Jefferson  removed  him  in  1801,  shortly  after  of  History,  Politics,  and  Science,  was  commenced 

which  he  commenced  the  Commercial  and  I\>lUieal  by  C.  &  A.  Conrad,  in  1806. 

Register.    Maj.  Jackson  married  Elisabeth  Willing,  j  The  Spirit  of  the  Press  was  published  by  Richard 

the  l>eautiful  daughter  of  Thomas  Willing,  and  sister  Folwell,  sometimes  monthly,  and  sometimes  at  greater 

to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bingham.  intervals.    Folwell  was  a  printer,  and  was  a  dwarf 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Jour-  and  a  hunchback.   For  these  personal  defects  he  made 

nal,  the  contents  of  which  were  collected  and  ar-  up  by  an  active  spirit,  by  boldness,  and  by  pertinacity, 

ranged  by  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  had  its  origin  on  He  was  a  town  character.  His  paper  was  exceedingly 

Nov.  1,  1804,  and  was  continued  until  May,  1807.    It  personal,  applied  nicknames  to  the  persons  chosen  for 

was  published  in  parts,  with  supplements,  at  irregular  censure,  sometimes  endeavored  to  overwhelm  them 

periods,  by  J.  Conrad  A  Co.  with  ridicule,  and  on  other  occasions  followed  them 

The  Evening  Fireside,  or  Weekly  Intelligencer,  with  strong  invective.    The  paper  was  started  in 

was  commenced  in  1805.    After  the  publication  of  two  1806,  and  was  continued  for  some  years, 

volumes  the  work  ceased.    The  Literary  Club,  which  The  Democratic  Press  came  into  existence  in 

was  formed  in  1805,  established  The  Keening  Fireside.  1807.  In  February,  John  Binns,  who  had  been  editor 

Jr>seph  Rakestraw  was  the  publisher.  of  the  Republican  Argut,  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 

The  Philadelphia  Prices-Current  was  started  in  !  issued  proposals  for  publishing  in  this  city,  on  Tuea- 

1805  by  Thomas  Ho]*',  shi|»-brokcr,  whose  office  was  days  and  Fridays,  the  I>emocratic  Pre**,  with  the 

in  Car|tenU>rs'  Court,  near  the  custom-house.    It  was  motto,—"  Strike,  but  hear."   The  first  issue  was  on 

issued  regularly  until  some  time  in  1813.    In  the  latter  March  27th.  A  few  numbers  were  issued  on  the  plan 

year  the  Price*- Current  was  published  by  John  W.  of  twice  a  week,  but,  in  June,  Mr.  Binns  announced 

Scott.    It  seems  to  have  ceased  entirely  at  the  end  of  that  after  the  29th  of  that  month  the  Democratic  Pre** 

December.  would  be  published  every  evening.   In  the  autobiog- 
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rapby  of  John  Binns,  he  notices  the  help  which  was 
given  him  by  Col.  William  Duane,  of  the  Aurora,  who 
was  perfectly  willing  at  the  time  that  a  new  paper  of 
the  Republican  party  should  be  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  piece  of  liberality  which  he  perhaps  subse- 
quently regretted,  as  the  two  papers  were  in  after- 
years  hostile  to  each  other.  Mr.  Binns  Bays  that 
Dtiano— 

*'  did  do!  approre  of  the  nam*  which  I  propoeed  for  the  paper,  which 
he  thought  wm  impolitic  end  dengerouely  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 
Parti  re,  he  Mill,  were  In  ell  the  8latee  kiwwo  M  Republicans  and  Fed. 
erallite.  The  name  of  Democrat  waa  nowhere  in  uar.  He  feared  the 
title,  the  iH imKJ'rtto  fViae,  would  prejudice  the  public  againet  the  paper. 
*  Recollect,'  aaid  lie, '  that  Mr.  Jeflerann,  the  able  leader  of  tba  party,  in 
hla  inaugural  ip»*ch  took  occasion,  In  apeaking  of  the  political  partlea 
of  the  United  States,  to  say,  ••  We  are  all  Republicans:  we  are  all  Jed- 
eralltta  "  The  word  "  Democrat,"  or  "  Democrat Ic,"  Is  not  uaed,  Indeed, 
or  scarcely  known  at  applied  to  politica  or  partlea.' " 

Binns,  however,  had  determined  on  that  name;  and 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1807,  was  published  the  first 
number  of  that  paper,  with  the  motto, — "  The  tyrant's 
foe ;  the  people's  friend."  It  was  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Union,  or  anywhere  else,  under  the  title 
of  Democratic,  and  it  waa  some  years  before  the  title  was 
adopted  by  any  other  newspaper,  or  by  the  party.  It 
however,  in  time,  won  its  way  into  public  favor,  and 
the  political  parties  of  the  time  recognized  and  adopted 
it.  "  The  name  of '  Republican1  faded  away,  and  that 
of '  Democrat'  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  throughout  the  Union."  The 
first  office  of  the  Democratic  Pre**  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut,  which  Mr.  Binns  had 
rented  for  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  remained 
there  only  one  quarter,  and  then  went  to  Church 
Alley,  next  to  Christ  Church,  where  his  rent  was  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  lived  in  a  small  tbree- 
atory  house  on  Vine  Street,  above  Fifth,  at  a  rent  of 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  then  removed  to  a 
small  two-story  house  on  Church  Alley,  which  he  ob- 
tained at  a  rent  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a 
year.  In  1810  the  office  of  the  Democratic  Pre**, 
together  with  the  residence  of  Mr.  Binns'  family, 
was  removed  to  No.  108  Market  Street,  which  hail 
been  occupied  by  Col.  Duane.  In  1815  the  office  of 
the  iV«*  was  removed  to  No.  70  Chestnut  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  paper  was  a  power  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  might  have  remained  so 
if  Mr.  Binns  had  not  opposed  Andrew  Jackson  for  the 
Presidency  in  1824,  and  afterward.  The  Democratic 
Prest  was  issued  for  the  last  time  on  Nov.  14,  1829,  it 
having  been  absorbed  by  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Tickler,  edited  by  George  Helmbold,  was  pub- 
lished by  him  Sept.  16,  1807,  under  the  editorial  iiom 
de plume  of  "  Toby  Scratch'em."  It  had  for  its  motto 
the  following  quotation  from  Pope : 

"  Curat  be  the  Terae,  how  well  eue'er  It  flow. 
That  tende  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Oire  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  aofl-ey'd  virgin  steal  a  tear!" 

It  was  to  be  issued  every  Wednesday  morning,  at  the 
price  of  four  dollars  per  annum,  from  No.  131  South 


Front  Street.  Owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  the 
first  volume  of  fifty-two  issues  was  not  completed 
until  Feb.  8,  1809.  The  paper  finally  attained  con- 
siderable circulation  ;  but  innumerable  suits  for  libel 
were  brought  against  Helmbold,  and  to  avoid  them 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  regular  aruiy  in  the 
war  of  1812,  was  soon  made  a  sergeant,  distinguished 
himself  for  bravery,  and  was  promoted  at  Lundy's 
Lane  to  a  lieutenancy.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  great 
battle,  when  he  saw  a  part  of  his  command  shrinking 
from  the  telling  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  is  said  to  have 
stirred  them  up  with  the  comforting  assurance  of 
safety,  that  *'  those  who  were  bom  to  be  hung  were  in 
no  danger  from  cannon-balls  and  bullets."  After  the 
war  he  took  the  Minerva  Tavern,  on  Sansom  8treet, 
above  Sixth,  but  kept  it  only  a  short  time.  He  after- 
ward resumed  the  editorial  pen,  and  became  the  editor 
of  The  Independent  Balance  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1821. 

The  Eye,  a  weekly  magazine,  by  "  Obadiah  Optic," 
had  its  inception  in  1808,  being  first  issued  by  John 
W.  Scott  on  the  1st  of  January  of  that  year.  It  con- 
tained essays  and  light  papers, — moral  and  pleasing, — 
with  occasional  j>oetry. 

L'Hemi8phere,  a  paper  printed  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, was  issued  in  October,  1809,  by  J.  J.  Negrin. 
Two  volumes  were  published. 

Select  Reviews  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Magazine*, 
a  journal  of  elevated  tone,  was  originally  issued  in 
1809.  This  work  was  conducted  by  Enos  Bronson 
and,  others,  an^  was  published  until  eight  volumes 
were  finished.  Washington  Irving  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  this  periodical,  the  work  upon  which, 
although  it  waa  solid,  was  not  greatly  to  his  taste. 
He  was  much  better  pleased  when  Select  Review*  went 
into  new  hands  and  assumed  another  title.  It  became 
the  Analectic  Magazine. 

The  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Censor  had 
its  origin  in  1810,  the  first  number  being  issued  in 
January  by  Bradford  &  Inskecp.  It  was  published 
monthly,  in  small  octavo  size.  Each  number  con- 
tained about  one  hundred  pages,  and  was  illustrated 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  some  actor  or  actress,  generally 
engraved  by  Edwin.  The  contents  were  biographi- 
cal, historical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous.  The 
Dramatic  Oentor  took  up  the  performances  at  the 
theatre  regularly  night  after  night,  and  criticised  the 
actors,  as  well  as  the  plays,  with  perspicuity  and 
some  severity,  but  with  much  interest  and  vigor. 
The  editor  of  this  magazine  was  Stephen  Cullen  Car- 
penter, an  Englishman,  who  had  reported  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  in  Parliament,  and  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  He  established  at  Charleston 
in  1805  the  Monthly  Register,  Magazine,  and  Review  of 
the  United  State*.  He  published  at  New  York  in  1809 
"  Memoirs  of  Jefferson."  The  Mirror  of  Ta*te  was  pub- 
lished during  the  year  1810  and  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1811  with  no  apparent  loss  of  spirit  or  vigor. 
Edwin  and  Leney  furnished  the  majority  of  the  en- 
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graving*,  which  were  generally  from  portrait*  by 
Sully,  Wood,  and  Rembrandt  Peale.  In  the  number 
of  the  Mirror  for  April,  1811,  appeared  the  first  effort 
of  a  young  Philadelphia  artist,  Charles  R.  Leslie,  who, 
much  attracted  by  the  genius  of  Cooke,  the  English 
actor,  made  a  sketch  of  him  at  full  length,  which  was 
engraved  by  Edwin.  Engravings  were  subsequently 
made  from  his  designs  of  Cooper  as  Leon,  and  Jeffer- 
son and  Blisset  in  the  "  Budget  of  Blunders." 

The  Philadelphia  Repertory,  a  weekly  paper  de- 
voted to  literature  and  useful  intelligence,  was  issued 
in  1810  by  Dennis  Hart. 

The  Evening  Star  was  started  in  1810  by  White, 
McLaughlin  &  Co.,  at  No.  53  South  Fifth  Street.  It 
was  a  daily  paper,  and  was  published  at  the  price  of 
eight  dollars  a  year. 

The  Amerikanischer  Beobaohter  (in  the  German 
language)  was  published  weekly,  in  1810,  by  Conrad 
Zentler  &  John  Geyer. 

Le  Revelateur,  Journal  Politique  Literaire  et 
de  Commerce  was  published,  in  1810,  three  times 
a  week,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  at 
eight  dollars  per  annum,  by  M.  Truchvt. 

The  Trangram,  or  Fashionable  Trifler,  had  its 
origin  in  1810.    It  introduced  itself  as  follows : 

■  Tkt  Tfmgram,  or  JUinoil.  Tr^rr.    By  Chrl.topt.ar  Crag.  Kaq.,  hi. 
(irandwolbor  and  Unci*. 
4  How  dow,  jo  canning,  »harp,  and  Mcret  wag* I 
What  U't  y«  do  ?— 
A  d»«J  with  a  doabla  nam*  ?' 
Philadalphla: 
raUUhod  by  Gaorga  E.  BUkb. 
T.  A  G.  Palmar,  printer*."  • 

In  the  first  number  it  was  explained  to  the  reader 
that  "the  title  was  adopted  because  a  '  trangram'  was 
a  strange  thing, — an  odd  thing,  curiously  contrived." 
This  affair,  which  was  in  the  style  of  the  Salmat/undi, 
is  believed  to  have  had  three  authors.  One  of  them 
w  as  Alexander  Coxe,  a  son  of  Tench  Coxe,  afterw  ard 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  A  second  writer 
for  this  periodical  was  Mordecai  Manassas  Noah. 
The  third  writer  is  not  known.  Three  numbers  of 
this  magazine  are  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  There  is  considerable  humor  and 
good  sense  in  the  few  numbers  which  have  been  pre- 
served. 

The  American  Sentinel  had  its  inception  in  1811, 
being  issued  by  Lewis  P.  Franks,  printer,  at  No.  164 
Cherry  Street.  It  was  published  twice  a  week,  and 
wan  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
old  school.  It  was  continued  with  not  very  remark- 
able success  for  five  years.  In  1816  it  was  purchased  by 
Jacob  Frick  &  Co.,  who,  on  August  25th,  turned  the 
affair  into  a  daily  morning  paper,  under  the  title  of 
the  American  Centincl  and  Mercantile  Advertiser,  and 
published  it  at  No.  24  Walnut  Street.  With  Mr. 
Frick  was  associated  Peter  Hay,  who  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Centincl  from  the  beginning.  Before 
the  year  1824  the  name  of  this  paper  was  changed 
from  Centincl  to  Sentinel.  It  was  published  with  vary- 


'  ing  degrees  of  prosperity  until  1847,  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  Evening  Bulletin,  which  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  April  12th  of  that  year. 

The  Weekly  Public  Sale  Report  and  the  Daily 
Public  Sale  Notice  were  issued  in  1811,  by  Peter  A. 

[  Grotjan,  from  his  office  and  dwelling,  No.  77  Walnut 

|  Street.  About  1818  the  titles  of  those  publications 
were  changed  to  the  Philadelphia  Price*- Current  and 
Weekly  Public  Salet  Peiwrt.    Stephen  Blatchford  was 

|  associated  with  Grotjan  in  1819,  the  paper  then  being 
called  the  Philadelphia  Letter- Slieet  Price*- Cvrretd. 
This  paper  after  1825  passed  into  the  control  of 
Cephas  G.  Child*. 

The  Eclectic  Repertory  and  Analytic  Review, 
Medical  and  Philoiophioal,  a  quarterly  journal, 
was  commenced  in  October,  1811,  and  was  continued 
until  October,  1820,  being  edited  by  an  association  of 
physicians.  The  publishers  were  T.  Dobson  &  Son. 
In  January,  1821,  it  was  continued  as  The  Journal  of 
Foreign  Medical  •Sici<y«r  and  Literature,  being  conducted 
by  8.  Emlen,  Jr.,  and  William  Price,  and  published 
by  Eliakam  Littell.  It  was  suspended  in  October, 
1824. 

The  Beacon,  a  didactic  journal,  made  ito  appear- 
ance in  1811,  printed  by  W.  Brown,  No.  24  Church 
Alley.  The  first  number  was  published  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  27,  1811,  and  the  second  number  on  Dec.  11, 
1811.  The  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania possesses  these  two  numbers.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  more  were  published.  The  style  waa 
good,  but  the  subjects  were  treated  too  soberly  to 
attract  attention  or  to  win  wide  popularity. 

The  American  Review  of  History,  of  Politics, 
and  General  Repository  of  Literature  and  State 
Papers,  was  a  publication  of  the  same  character  as 
the  Register,  founded  in  1806.  It  was  commenced  in 
1811,  was  edited  by  Robert  Walsh,  and  was  publiabed 
quarterly  for  two  years,  in  four  volumes. 

The  Historical  Register  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Declaration  of  War  in  1812  was  com- 
|  menced  in  the  latter  year,  and  was  continued  during 
i  the  conflict,  its  purpose  being  to  preserve  records  of 
the  important  events  which  were  connected  with  the 
controversy.   It  was  completed  in  four  volumes. 

The  Cynic,  a  periodical  paper  published  in  1812, 
undertook  the  work  of  criticism. 

The  Whig  Chronicle,  with  the  motto,  "  Omnibus 

civibu*  jtatet;  ted  nulla*  partium  mini*,  iiullu*  tcrrindui 
movcteur"  was  begun  in  November,  1812,  by  George 
F.  Goodman,  at  No.  87  Callowhill  Street.  It  waa 
published  three  times  a  week,  and  the  subscription 
price  was  five  dollars  a  year. 

The  Analectic  Magazine  was  started  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1813,  by  Moses  Thomas,  at  No.  52  Chest- 
nut Street.  This  periodical  made  its  appearance  just 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  England, 
and  the  publisher  judiciously  engaged  the  interest 
which  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  that 
struggle  by  printing  a  series  of  biographies  of  the 
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military  and  naval  heroes  of  the  war.  They  were 
illustrated  with  portraits,  and  many  of  the  biogra- 
phies, which  were  written  by  Washington  Irving,  were 
prepared  with  much  care,  and  were  given  in  elegant 
style.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1816  the  proprietor 
gave  notice  that  he  would  give  three  dollars  a  page 
for  any  original  articles  deemed  worthy  of  insertion 
in  that  periodical.  The  failure  of  Bradford  A  Ins- 
keep,  about  1815-16,  produced  a  corresponding  dis- 
aster in  the  fortunes  of  Moses  Thomas,  who,  however, 
was  enabled  to  go  on  with  the  publication  by  a  com- 
position with  his  creditors.  Mr.  Irving  ceased  to  be 
the  editor  about  1816.  The  magazine  was  continued 
until  1821,  when  it  took  a  new  form. 

The  Religious  Remembrancer  was  commenced 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1813,  by  John  Welwood 
Scott.  It  was  issued  weekly.  This  was  the  first  re- 
ligious weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  United 
States.  It  preceded  the  Iio*(on  Recorder,  which  was 
commenced  by  Nathaniel  Willis  in  January,  1816, 
and  which  is  asserted  by  many  to  have  been  the  first 
religious  newspaper, — which  it  was  not.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  No.  81  South  Second  Street. 

The  Juvenile  Portfolio,  a  miscellany  devoted  to 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  youth,  was  pub- 
lished weekly  by  Thomas  G.  Condie,  Jr.,  No.  22  Car- 
ter's Alley,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  month, 
payable  quarterly.    It  made  its  appearance  in  1813. 

The  Porcupine,  a  weekly  paper,  was  issued  by 
Lewis  P.  Franks  &  Co.,  in  1818. 

The  Focus  and  Weekly  Messenger  was  started  in 
1813,  by  Thomas  Waterman  and  Andrew  J.  Hutchine. 

The  American  Weekly  Messenger,  or  Register 
of  State  Papers,  whs  issued  by  John  Conrad  in  1814. 
As  the  Register  and  Review  had  abandoned  this  field, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  for  the  success  of  Mr. 
Conrad's  venture,  but  this  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  After  a  sufficient  trial  to  prove  the  feeling  of 
the  public  toward  it,  the  Metsenycr  was  abandoned. 

L'Abeille  Americaine  Journal  Historiqne,  Pol- 
itique et  Literaire  was  printed  and  published  in 
1815  by  A.  A.  Blocquert,  at  No.  130  South  Fifth 
Street.  It  was  a  weekly  publication.  Subscriptions 
were  taken  by  Mathew  Carey  and  E.  Chaudron. 
This  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1815,  and  was  continued  several  years.  Six  volumes 
of  this  magazine  were  presented  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  by  the  late  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 

The  Luncheon,  a  monthly  satirical  paper, "  boiled 
for  people  about  six  feet  high,  by  Simon  Pure,"  ap- 
peared in  July,  1815.  It  was  a  political  publication, 
and  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be  issued  monthly. 
The  second  number  of  this  affair  contained  a  bitter 
and  an  abusive  article  purporting  to  be  a  biography 
of  William  McCorkle.  In  January,  1816,  Lewis  P. 
Franks  was  compelled  to  confess  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Luncheon,  thut  the  biography  of  McCorkle 
was  untrue,  and  announced  that  the  paper  would  be 
discontinued. 


The  Evangelical  Repository,  at  three  dollars  per 
annum,  was  issued  in  1816. 

The  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia  was  commenced  in  1817.  By 
means  of  it  the  society  "  determined  to  communicate 
to  the  public  such  facts  and  observations  as  having 
appcured  interesting  to  them  are  likely  to  bo  interest- 
ing to  other  friends  of  Natural  Science."  The  publi- 
cation was  begun  when  the  academy  was  located  at 
No.  35  Arch  Street.  Almut  a  year  after  the  date  of 
the  first  issue  publication  was  suspended  until  1821, 
when  it  was  resumed  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Hays,  and  continued,  without  interruption,  until 
1825,  the  printer  being  Jesper  Harding,  afterward  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening  Telegraph.  It  was 
continued  afterward  up  to  1842,  when  the  first  series 
closed.  It  consists  of  eight  octavo  volumes,  each 
divided  into  two  parts,  embracing  two  hundred  and 
thirty -seven  papers  or  articles,  contributed  by  fifty-six 
authors,  many  of  them  bearing  distinguished  names, 
describing  in  a  technical  manner  objects  new  to  natu- 
ralists at  the  date  of  publication.  This  series  includes 
an  aggregate  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
pages  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  plates. 

The  second  series  was  begun  December,  1847,  and 
is  still  continued. 

The  Independent  Balance,  a  weekly  paper,  "  by 
Deraocritus  the  younger,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Laughing  Philosopher,"  was  established,  in  1817,  by 
George  Hclmbold,  "the  first  editor  of  the  Tickler,  and 
late  of  the  United  States  army."  The  first  number 
was  published  March  20th.  The  motto  was,  "  Let  it 
be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into 
your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  pal- 
ladium of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights 
of  freemen." — Juniu*.  The  second  volume  com- 
menced with  a  vignette,  in  addition  to  the  heading, 
of  a  s]>ortaman  shooting  a  bird,  with  the  motto, — 

"Whene'er  «•  court  the  tuneful  Mine, 
Or  plainer  Proae  aojla  our  daalR-n, 
Then  fool*  may  eneer  •ltd  critic*  frown 
At  e.ery  comer  of  the  town,— 

One  aim  !•  oura,  our  chlefnt  end : 
With  well-poUed  gun  and  nrrt  eye*, 
To  ahool  at  Folly  a*  It  fllee." 

The  Balance  contrived  to  get  a  large  circulation.  It 
was  managed  with  tact  and  a  degree  of  talent  which, 
if  better  directed,  would  have  been  productive  of  sat- 
isfactory results.  But  it  was  exceedingly  free  in  using 
the  names  of  citizens  as  well  as  of  politicians,  utterly 
unscrupulous  as  to  what  it  said,  and  careless  to  exam- 
ine into  the  truth  of  its  assertions.  It  was  viudictive, 
unscrupulous,  and  scurrilous,  and  was  particularly  ef- 
fective in  ridicule,  which  it  applied  unsparingly  to 
those  persons  whom  its  conductors  did  not  admire. 
George  Hclmbold,  the  editor,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1821.  After  Holmlwld's 
|  death  the  Jtalance  went  through  various  changes  of 
i  proprietors  and  editors,  until  it  passed  into  the  hands 
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of  L.  P.  Frank**,  who  published  it  at  "  No.  1  Paradise 
Alley,  back  of  No.  171  Market  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Street*."  It  was  at  this  time  edited  "by 
Simon  Spunkcy,  Esq.,  duly  commissioned  and  sworn 
regulator,  weighmaster,  and  inspector-general."  Its 
motto  wan,  "  I  claim  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
to  blow  on  whom  I  please." 

The  Franklin  Gazette  had  it*  origin  in  1818.  In 
February  public  notice  was  given  through  the  news- 
papers that  the  Franltin  Gazette  was  to  be  established 
in  Philadelphia  by  Richard  Bache.  It  was  to  be  in 
favor  of  Governor  Findlay,  and  it  was  suggested  by 
the  United  State*  Gazette  that,  although  the  Democratic 
Press  was  on  the  same  side,  the  Franltin  Gazette  was 
expected  to  supersede  it.  It  was  to  be  published  as 
au  evening  paper.  Bache,  at  this  time,  was  post- 
master, and  he  published  the  Franklin  Gazette  at  No. 
116  Chestnut  Street.  It  was  continued  until  the  22d 
of  November,  1824,  when  it  was  united  with  the 
Aurora, 

The  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  which  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely,  was  commenced 
in  1818. 

The  Philadelphia  Register,  a  weekly  paper,  the 
title  of  which  in  1819  was  changed  to  the  Xationai 
Jiecorder,  was  founded  by  Eliakim  Littell  and  8.  Nor- 
ria  Henry,  in  1818.  In  1821  the  name  was  again 
altered,  and  it  made  its  appearance  in  July,  1821,  as 
the  Saturday  Magazine.  In  that  periodical  were  pub- 
lished De  Quincey's  "Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater," 
and  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  1822  the  title 
was  again  changed,  and  the  issue  made  monthly.  The 
Saturday  Magazine  became  the  Miueum  of  Foreign  Lit- 
erature and  Science.  During  the  first  year  it  was  edited 
by  Robert  Walsh,  and  afterward  by  Eliakim  and  Dr. 
Squier  Littell.  This  periodical  was  continued  in 
Philadelphia  for  many  years.  The  publication-office 
was  removed  to  New  York  in  1843,  and  the  title  of 
the  magazine  was  changed  to  the  Eclectic  Miueum  of 
Foreign  Literature  and  Science,  Mr.  Littell,  however, 
having  no  connection  with  it.  He  then  went  to  Bos- 
ton, where,  in  1844,  he  established  Littetr n  Living  Age, 
which  he  continued  till  his  death,  May  17,  1870. 

The  American  Medical  Recorder,  conducted  by 

a  number  of  physicians,  first  appeared  in  1818.  It 
was  a  quarterly  journal,  and  published  by  James 
Webster.  The  title  subsequently,  in  1824,  became 
the  Medical  Recorder  of  Original  Paper*  and  Intelligence 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  1829  it  was  merged  into 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scienca. 

The  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Weekly  Literary 
Museum  and  Musical  Magazine,  published  weekly 
by  H.  C.  Lewis,  No.  164  South  Eleventh  Street,  made 
its  appearnnce  Jan.  1,  1819.  It  was  a  union  of  two 
periodicals  previously  issued  separately. 

Salmagundi  (second  series),  by  Launcelot  Lang- 
staff,  Esq.,  was  published  by  M.  Thomas  (Johnson's 
head),  No.  108  Chestnut  Street,  lietwcen  Third  and 
Fourth,  and  J.  Haly  A  C.  Thomas,  No.  55  Maiden 


Lane,  New  York, — J.  Maxwell  l>eing  the  printer, — in 

1819.  It  was  Paulding's  effort  to  revive  those  famous 
I  papers,  but  the  times  were  not  propitious.    It  was 

published  once  a  fortnight.  The  first  number  con- 
'  tained,— "  From  My  Elbow-Chair,"  "  Codification,"  by 

Will  Wizard,  "Criticism  on  Shakespeare's  Othello," 

etc.    The  copyright  was  dated  June  22,  1819.  Thia 

serial  was  published  during  ten  or  twelve  months. 
The  Columbian  Advocate  was  established  at  Ger- 

mantown  in  June,  1819. 
The  Latter-Ray  Luminary  was  first  issued  by  a 

committee  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
I  for  the  United  States,  in  1819.    It  was  published 

monthly. 

The  Episcopal  Magazine,  a  thirty-two  page  octavo 
periodical,  issued  monthly,  was  first  issued  in  January, 

1820.  It  was  published  by  S.  Potter  A  Co.,  J.  Max- 
well being  the  printer.  The  publication  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Rev.  C.  H. 
Wharton,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  George  Boyd.  It  was  de- 
voted to  the  general  interest*  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  original  office  of  publication  was 
at  No.  55  Chestnut  Street.  In  1821  it  was  removed 
to  No.  87  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Rural  Magazine  and  Literary  Evening 
Fire-Side,  a  forty-page  octavo,  published  monthly 
by  Richards  A  Caleb  Johnson,  at  No.  bl  Market 
Street,  made  its  appearance  in  January,  1820.  It  was 
printed  by  Griggs  A  Dickinson.  It  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  agricultural  and  horticultural  matters. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 

was  projected  by  Professor  Nathaniel  Chapman.  The 
first  number  was  issued  as  a  quarterly  in  1820,  under 
his  editorship,  by  the  publishing  house  of  M.  Carey  A 
Son,  and  under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Siencc*.  In  1825,  Drs.  Wil- 
liam P.  Dewees  and  John  D.  Godman  were  associated 
with  Dr.  Chapman  in  the  editorship,  but  the  editorial 
work  practically  devolved  upon  Dr.  Godman.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1827,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  was  added  to  the  editorial 
staff,  and  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Godman's  appointment 
to  the  professorship  of  Anatomy  in  Rutgers  Medical 
College  requiring  his  removal  to  New  York,  Dr.  Hays 
virtually  became  the  editor. 

With  a  view  to  making  the  Journal  more  broadly 
representative  and  national  in  character,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  leading  medical  minds  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  was  secured,  and  in  November,  1827,  the  name 
of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  was  changed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Scicncr$,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Hays 
became  its  sole  editor.  In  1869  his  son,  Dr.  I.  Minis 
Hays,  was  associated  with  him,  on  whom  the  entire 
editorial  duties  devolved  in  1879. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Journal  has  been  unchanged 
since  its  origin  in  1820;  it  has  always  been  regularly 
issued  by  the  same  publishing  house,  and  for  half  a 
century  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  its  present 
senior  editor.    The  increasing  progress  in  the  culttva- 
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tion  of  the  medical  science*  gradually  seemed  to  call 
fur  more  space  and  more  frequent  communication  with 
readers,  and  in  1843  the  Medical  Xrw»  was  commenced 
as  a  monthly  in  connection  with  the  Journal.  This 
sufficed  for  many  yearn,  until  the  increasing  pressure 
of  material  led,  in  1874,  to  the  issue  of  another  jieriod- 
ieal,  the  Monthly  Abstract  of  Mrdical  Science,  under  the 
same  editorial  supervision. 

In  1880  these  two  periodicals  were  combined  as  the 
Medical  Xev*  and  Abstract,  which,  in  1882,  became  the 
Mrdical  Xew»,  issued  weekly. 

An  examination  of  the  series  of  the  Journal  shows 
that  among  its  collaborators  are  found  the  names  of  all 
the  eminent  physicians  of  the  jieriod  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  reputation  of  American  medicine.  They 
have  made  it  a  representative  journal  of  American  med- 
icine, and,  as  such,  its  files  are  found  and  consulted  in 
the  principal  medical  libraries  of  the  world.  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  Journal  are  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co., 
at  Nos.  706  and  708  Sansom  Street. 

The  Reformer,  a  religious  and  moral  publication, 
issued  monthly,  was  commenced  about  1820. 

The  Critic,  a  |»criodical  paper,  was  published,  in 
1820,  as  a  journal  of  criticism,  science,  and  the  arts. 
It  was  not  very  successful. 

The  National  Gazette  and  Literary  Register 
made  its  appearance  on  the  5th  of  July.  1820,  the 
publisher  being  William  Fry,  No.  63  South  Fifth 
Street.  It  was  published  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, at  five  dollars  per  annum.  After  a  time  the 
semi-weekly  issues  ceased,  and  the  Gazette  was 
brought  out  as  a  daily  evening  pajH'r.  Robert  Walsh 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Fry  in  the  establishment  of 
this  paper.  This  journal,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Walsh,  made  an  inroad  upon  the  method  in  which 
daily  newspapers  had  previously  been  conducted.  Mr. 
Walsh  was  not  much  of  a  party  politician.  His  tastes 
were  literary.  He  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer 
in  the  Portfolio,  had  been  one  of  the  contributors  to 
the  American  Review,  and  bad  published  various  liooks, 
essays,  and  papers.  The  National  Qazrttr,  while  not 
wholly  neglecting  the  |>olitics  of  the  country,  discussed 
matters  of  science,  literature,  fine  arts,  and  philosophy. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  the  National  Gazette  was 
merged  into  the  Pcmunylrania  Inquirer. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  or  Journal  of  Criticism, 
Science,  and  the  Arte  (being  a  third  series  of  the 
Analectic  Magazine)  made  its  appearance  as  a  quarto 
of  sixteen  pages,  published  weekly  by  James  Maxwell, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  at  six  dollars 
per  annum,  on  Feb.  6,  1821.  There  is  one  volume  of 
this  jK'riodical  in  the  Historical  Library  which  was 
published  in  1821. 

The  Bee  was  issued  in  1821,  by  Robert  S.  Coffin, 
who  had  attained  a  local  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
verses  for  various  papers,  under  the  nom  dr  plume  of 
the  "  Boston  Bard."  He  had  been  a  compositor  in  the 
office  of  the  Village  Record,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where 
he  wrote  some  stanzas  on  "  A  Blind  Girl,"  which  en- 


listed popular  sympathy  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  put  in  type  by  a  blind  compositor,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Miner,  then  publisher  of  the  Record.  Mr.  Coffin 
came  to  Philadelphia,  and  issued  proposals  for  a  liter- 
ary paper  to  be  called  the  Bee.  It  was  published  but 
a  short  time,  the  meagre  sul>scription-list  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  new  Saturday  Even- 
ing Pout. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1821.  After  Coffin,  as  stated  above,  had 
procured  about  two  hundred  subscribers  for  the  Bee, 
the  list  came  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Alexander, 
then  a  recent  graduate  of  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser. 
Mr.  Alexander  associated  himself  with  Samuel  C. 
Atkinson,  of  the  firm  of  Hall  A  Atkinson  (successors 
to  Hall  A  Pierie),  carrying  on  the  printing  business 
in  the  office  once  occupied  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
"back  of  No.  63  Market  Street."  In  this  office  the 
firm  of  Atkinson  A  Alexander  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Keening  Pott, 
the  first  number  appearing  on  the  4th  of  August,  1821, 
the  defunct  Bee  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  new  enter- 
prise. The  "Boston  Bard"  died  of  consumption  a 
few  years  afterward  at  his  home  in  Newbury  port, 
Mass.,  his  last  hours  being  passed  in  revising  the 
proof-sheets  of  a  volume  of  his  jwems. 

The  office  back  of  No.  53  Market  Street,  four  or 
five  doors  below  Second  Street,  was  a  medium-sized 
two-story  brick,  the  first  floor  occupied  as  a  press- 
room, with  two  of  Patrick  Lyou's  presses,  the  second 
story  divided  into  two  composing-rooms,  and  the  attic 
used  as  the  editor's  private  quarters.  The  original 
editor  of  the  Pott  was  T.  Cottrell  Clarke,  who  with- 
drew in  1826  and  established  the  Iridic*'  Album,  a 
weekly  literary  miscellany,  which  was  subsequently, 
under  the  management  of  Robert  Morris,  merged  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
Album  the  Pott  was  enlarged.  Mr.  Clarke  was  suc- 
ceeded as  editor  by  Morton  MiMicbael,  who  subse- 
quently resigned  to  become  the  first  editor  of  the  old 
Saturday  Courier,  and  who  afterward  and  for  so  long 
a  time  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  North 
American  and  Untied  States  Gazette. 

The  old  office,  long  since  demolished,  contained  in 
the  second  story  the  identical  press  at  which  Franklin 
had  exercised  his  skill,  and  which  subsequently  found 
a  resting-place  among  the  curious  relics  in  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  com- 
posing-room was  this  "  Warning,"  for  the  benefit  of 
meddlesome  visitors,  probably  written  by  Franklin 
himself : 

14  All  you  who  com*  thU  carloua  mrt  to  *•«, 
To  handle  anything  mnat  eautloua  be; 
Uat  by  a  •lifhl  touch,  are  you  ara  «*ir», 
That  mlachlcf  may  ba  done  you  can't  repair. 
Lo!  thlaadrioa  wagiT*  to  aT»ry  etranger: 
Look  on  and  welcome,  hut  to  touch  thera'a  dajiger." 

This  paper,  even  so  late  as  1821,  was  worked  off  with 
the  laborious  manipulation  of  wrist-dislocating  ink- 
balls,  and  a  clumsy  beating  of  forms  that  can  hardly 
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be  realized  by  the  skillful  pressman  of  the  present 
day,  while  the  crude  pre**  of  Patrick  Lyon,  and  even 
the  improved  Columbian  and  the  Washington,  taxed 
the  pressman'*  strength  from  Friday  noon — some- 
times all  night  and  far  into  the  next  day — to  work  off 
what  would  now  be  a  very  moderate  edition. 

While  the  advent  of  a  new  paper  required  a  supply 
of  new  type,  the  old  stock  was  not  melted  up,  but  what 
was  then  looked  upon  as  the  "  old  Franklin  type"  was 
carefully  preserved.  One  use,  and  perhaps  the  latest 
to  which  it  was  put,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  reverend 
compositor,  who  set  up  his  own  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  proofs  being  taken  on  the  old 
Franklin  press.  This  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abner  Knee- 
land,  a  Universalist  theologian,  an  able  and  popular 
preacher  in  that  day. 

This  old  material  from  the  Penn*ytvnnia  Gazrttt 
came  into  Mr.  Atkinson's  |N>ssession  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  his  former  purtner  (Hall)  was  a  grandson  of 
David  Hall,  who  purchased  the  (latette  from  Frank- 
lin in  1766. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Atkinson  became  sole  proprietor  of 
the  Port,  and  employed  Benjamin  Mathias  as  editor, 
who  subsequently  l>ecame,  with  Joshua  L.  Taylor,  the 
founder  of  the  Saturday  Chronicle.  Leaving  types 
for  politics,  Mathias  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  for  several  sessions  presided  as  Speaker  of 
the  Senate,  and  was  the  author  of  Mathias's  "  Legisla- 
tive Manual."  Prominent  among  the  subsequent 
editors  we  may  name  Charles  J.  Peterson,  Rufus  W. 
Griswold,  H.  Hastings  Weld,  and  Henry  Peterson. 

In  1827,  the  office  of  the  Poet  was  removed  from 
Market  Street  to  No.  112  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  ;  in  1833,  to  No.  36  Carter's  Alley 
(the  northern  end  of  Dr.  Jayne's  building  now  occu- 
pies the  site) ;  in  1840,  to  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
Ledger  building,  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets ;  in  1848,  to  No.  66  South  Third  Street,  over 
the  Xorth  American  office ;  in  1860,  it  was  removed  to 
No.  819  Walnut  Street. 

Mr.  Atkinson  continued  the  publication  until  No- 
vember, 1839,  when  he  sold  to  John  S.  Du  8olle  and 
George  R.  Graham.  Mr.  Du  Solle  remained  con- 
nected with  the  paper  but  a  few  months,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  J.  Peterson,  the  firm-name  being 
George  R.  Graham  &  Co.  In  1843,  these  gentlemen 
sold  to  Samuel  D.  Patterson  and  Co.,  who,  in  March, 
1848,  disposed  of  the  establishment  to  Edmund 
Deacon  and  Henry  Peterson,  each  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously owned  a  portion.  In  1857,  the  folio  form  was 
abnndoned  for  the  present  quarto,  and  the  old  familiar 
head  was  replaced  by  a  more  elaborate  one. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Po*t  has  several  times 
changed  hands.  Many  younger  literary  journals  have 
been  united  with  it.  Among  these  were  the  Saturday 
AVm*,  published  by  Louis  A.  Godey  A  Co.;  the 
Saturday  Bulletin,  of  which  Edmund  Morris  was  the 
publisher;  the  Saturday  Chronic/e,by  Mathias  &  Tay- 
lor; and  the  United  State*,  published,  in  1841-42,  by 


8wain,  Abell  &  Simmons,  the  founders  of  the  Public 
ledger. 

The  7W  is  the  oldest  of  the  family  newspapers,  and 
for  many  years  had  a  monopoly  of  its  special  field. 
Nearly  all  the  prominent  writers  of  the  country,  for 
the  last  sixty-three  years,  have  contributed  to  its 
columns,  and  the  reputations  of  many  were  estab- 
lished through  its  agency. 

Of  the  English  authors,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Mary 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  others,  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  pages,  the  last  named  having  written  several 
novels  for  the  /W  before  the  review  of  "  East  Lynne" 
by  the  London  Time*  made  her  famous.  It  afforded 
some  amusement  in  the  office  of  the  Pout  to  see  the 
very  novels  which  had  been  published  in  its  columns, 
without  attracting  much  attention,  brought  out  after- 
ward with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  in  England, 
and  extolled  in  very  high  terms,  when  reprinted  in 
this  country,  by  the  critics  of  the  American  press. 

The  Columbian  Obaerver,  the  motto  of  which  was 

"  Equal  Rights,  Honest  Agents,  and  an  Enlightened 
People,"  was  established  by  Stephen  Simpson  and 
John  Conrad,  April  1,  1822,  as  a  semi-weekly  paper, 
and,  as  originally  conducted,— according  to  the  United 
Slate*  Uazette, — was  devoted  more  to  criticism  and 
speculations  on  literary  and  ]>olitical  subjects  than  to 
news.  But  this  could  not  long  remain  as  a  projier 
description  of  the  (Uterrer.  Simpson's  great  strength 
was  as  a  controversial  writer,  and  his  chief  ability  was 
in  attack.  He  was  son  of  George  Simpson,  cashier  of 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  afterward  of 
Stephen  Girard's  bank.  Simpson  went  into  the  Na- 
tional Bank  when  a  young  man  as  note-clerk.  He 
must  have  remained  in  that  position  for  some  time. 
When  he  left  the  bank  he  made  his  first  venture  in 
newspaper-writing  as  the  author  of  a  scries  of  articles 
in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  Bauk  of  the 
United  States,  its  policy,  and  its  transactions,  which 
were  signed  "Brutus."  "The  tone  of  those  articles 
was  extremely  vindictive.  They  were  virulent;  they 
were  bitter ;  but  they  were  extremely  able.  .  .  .Armed 
with  this  immense  jntwer,  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
knowledge  of  facts,  '  Brutus*  added  to  the  force  of  bis 
articles  a  nervous,  solid  and  sarcastic  style,  which 
either  crushed  by  its  vehemence  or  deeply  wounded 
by  its  thrusts."  Much  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
secret  of  the  "  Brutus"  letters  a  mystery,  and  the 
more  they  were  Uilked  about  the  higher  was  the  opinion 
of  the  town  in  relation  to  their  merits.  It  is  probable 
that  the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  "  Brutus"  arti- 
cles was  known  to  many  persona  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Columbian  Obterver,  which  paper,  with  the 
resumption  of  a  series  of  articles  signed  "  Brutus,"  in 
the  same  style  as  was  manifested  in  the  Aurora,  re- 
vealed the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  tblumbian  Ob- 
terver was  a  Democratic  paper,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
sections  of  that  party.  It  was  an  early  advocate  of 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  had  the  following  at  ita  editorial  head: 
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,  cbaar  the  Hickory  lm  ; 
In  clurnia  IU  bought  have  ihrllrrtd  the*  ; 
0'»r  rmdom'*  land  in  l.ranchw  war*  ; 

I  on  lh»  Uon"i  gram." 


The 


verse  was  thus  parodied  in  the  Democratic 


to  tha  Hickory  tree, 
wall!«l  Ihee; 
II.  brand...  wa.a. 
fool  and  acourga  the  ■ta»a." 


To  cheer Ibe 


The  publication  of  the  paper  w  as  intrusted  by  Simp- 
son &  Conrad,  who  were  not  practical  printer*,  to 
Jeaper  Harding.  It  was  printed  at  No.  55  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Christian  Gazette  and  Youths'  Herald  was 

first  published  in  May,  1822.  In  was  in  form  a  small 
folio,  and  issued  every  Saturday,  from  No.  2  Sansom 
Street. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  wa*  established  in  1822, 
through  the  exertions  of  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D., 
then  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Among  its  early  editors  was  Rev.  B.  B. 
Smith,  now  (1884)  and  for  many  years  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  8utes. 

Its  object  was  to  present  those  evangelical  views 
which  were  held  by  Dr.  Bedell,  and  had  been  main- 
tained in  the  Church  of  England  by  John  Newton, 
Henry  Venn,  Richard  Cecil,  Charles  Simeon,  and 
those  who  at  one  time  were  known  as  the  Clapham 
sect. 

With  different  editors,  and  under  many  changes  of 
ownership,  those  views  have  always  been  maintained 
by  the  Episcopal  Recorder,  and  they  are  still  its  guiding 
principles.  It  has  undergone  various  modifications  in 
its  name  and  position,  but  none  in  its  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  views. 

When  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  the  views  upheld  by  the  Recorder, 
was  founded  under  Bishop  Cummins,  in  1873,  that 
paper  became  an  exponent  of  the  aims  and  principles 
of  the  new  organization,  and  as  such  it  continues. 

A  leading  feature  in  the  Recorder  is  the  appearance 
in  its  columns  of  articles  by  leading  men  among 
other  evangelical  denominations,  in  which  respect  it 
resembles  no  other  Episcopal  paper  in  the  Unit.nl 
Suites.  Among  these  names  may  be  mentioned  Drs. 
John  Hall,  Crooks,  Crosby,  Cuyler,  and  Pentecost,  of 
New  York  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London ;  Drs. 
Withrow  and  Warren,  of  Boston  ;  Drs.  Breed,  Board- 
man,  and  Pierson,  of  Philadelphia;  Drs.  N.  West 
and  Morehead,  of  Ohio;  Cooper,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  E.  T. 
Burr,  of  Connecticut,  and  many  others. 

The  Recorder  is  a  sixteen-page  quarto,  published 
weekly  at  No.  981  Arch  Street. 

The  United  Brethren's  Missionary  Intelli- 
gencer was  established  by  the  Moravians  in  1822. 

The  Erin,  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  Irish  news, 
was  established  in  August,  1822,  and  was  published  by 


Hart  &  Co.,  No.  117  South  Fifth  Street,  one  door 
above  Chestnut. 

The  Philadelphia  Recorder  was  first  issued  on 
April  5,  1823.  It  was  a  religious  weekly,  folio  in  form, 
and  was  published  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  by  Stavely  A  Bringhurst,  and  afterward 
by  William  Stavely,  at  No.  70  South  Third  Street.  It 
was  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Rev.  O.  T.  Bedell. 
It  was  continued  for  several  years. 

The  Teachers'  Offering,  or  the  Sahbath  Schol- 
ar's Magazine,  was  established  by  the  American  Sun- 
day-School Union  in  November,  1823.  It  was  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Frederick  A.  Packard,  and 
was  a  16mo  of  sixteen  pages  each.  Soon  after  it  was 
enlarged,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Youths'  friend. 
It  continued  to  be  a  popular  illustrated  Sunday-school 
paper  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  millions  of 
copies  were  circulated 

The  Christian  Advocate  was  commenced  in  1823, 
and  was  published  monthly. 

The  City  Register,  an  evening  daily  paper,  was 
established  in  1823,  and  was  united  with  the  Free- 
man's Journal  on  the  1st  of  November,  1824. 

The  Arcadian,  a  literary  periodical,  was  established 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1823,  by  S.  Potter  &  Co. 

The  Gazetteer,  devoted  to  religion,  science,  mor- 
ality, and  news,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Abner  Ktieeland, 
was  started  Jau.  7,  1824,  the  publishers  being  Atkin- 
son &  Alexander,  at  No.  53  Market  Street.  It  was  a 
quarto  publication.  It  was  continued  until  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  being  issued  once  a  week. 

The  Statesman,  a  miscellaneous  journal,  was  pub- 
lished in  1824,  and  issued  three  times  a  week. 

The  Liberal  was  issued  in  1824  as  a  weekly  publi- 
cation. 

The  Medical  Review  and  Analectic  Journal, 

edited  by  Drs.  John  Eberle  and  George  McClellan, 
made  its  appearance  in  June,  1824.  Publication  was 
suspended  in  August,  1826.  It  was  a  quarterly  peri- 
odical, and  was  published  by  A.  Sherman. 

The  JEsculapian  Register,  edited  by  several  phy- 
sicians, was  first  issued  June  17,  1824.  It  was  a  weekly 
periodical,  and  enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence,  the  last 
number  being  issued  Dec  9,  1834.  The  publisher 
was  R.  Desilver. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Magazine,  a 
monthly,  large  octavo,  containing  thirty-two  pages, 
was  begun  in  July,  1824,  being  published  at  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  year.  It  was  the  first  Sunday- 
school  teachers'  periodical  issued  in  America.  In 
1831,  having  previously  become  a  quarterly,  it  was 
merged  into  The  Sunday-school  Journal  and  Adrocale 
of  Christian  Education,  a  large  folio,  issued  weekly, 
which  had  come  into  existence  on  Nov.  21,  1830. 
Both  journals  were  established  by  the  American  Sun- 
day-School Union. 

Darby's  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Statis- 
tical Repository,  a  monthly  journal,  was 
in  1824. 
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The  Reformer,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  "  ex- 
pose the  clerical  schemes  and  pompous  undertakings 
of  the  present  day  under  the  pretense  of  religion, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
spirit  and  the  principle  of  the  gospel,"  was  published 
in  1824  by  Theophilus  R,  Gates. 

The  Christian,  a  weekly  paper,  was  commenced  in 
1824,  by  J.  Mortimer,  South  Second  Street. 

The  Amerikanischer  Correspondent,  "fur  das 
In-  nnd  Ausland,"  was  established  in  Jauuary,  1825. 
It  was  published  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesday  and  on 
Saturday,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  by  John  George 
Ritter,  at  No.  253  North  Second  Street,  and  also  by 
J.  C.  Gosler,  at  No.  72  Wood  Street,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  Fourth  Street.  Its  existence  continued 
until  the  last  of  December,  1829,  when  it  was  merged 
into  the  Philadelphitcher  Correspondent,  which  was 
begun  on  Jan.  2,  1830. 

The  Philadelphia!!,  a  religious  journal,  was  cstab 
lished  in  May,  1825,  by  S.  B.  Ludlow,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. It  was  a  five-column  folio,  and  was  issued 
weekly  from  No.  59  Locust  Street.  The  issue  of  Jan. 
5,  1827,  beginning  the  third  volume,  was  enlarged  by 
the  extension  of  the  columns  in  length  and  width. 
William  F.  Gedde*  then  became  the  publisher,  Mr. 
Ludlow  remaining  as  editor  and  proprietor.  In  No- 
vember, 1829,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra 
Styles  Ely.  In  October,  1830,  the  publication  office 
was  removed  to  No.  9  Library  Street. 

The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  was  com- 
menced in  1825,  under  the  title  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  college  had 
been  organized  in  1821,  and  the  Journal  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  mainly  the  repository  of  investigations 
made  by  members  of  the  college  and  others  interested 
in  pharmacy.  Four  numbers  having  been  published 
at  irregular  intervals,  the  Journal  wus  issued  as  a  quar- 
terly in  April,  1829.  In  1835  its  title  was  changed  to 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, ittw  indicating  its 
enlarged  scoj>e  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  advance- 
ment of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  thoughout  North 
America,  as  well  as  in  other  civilized  countries. 

In  1853  the  Journal  was  published  in  bi-monthly 
parte  of  ninety -six  pages,  which,  during  the  civil  war, 
for  two  years,  were  reduced  to  eighty  pages.  In  1871 
it  became  a  monthly  publication,  and  the  annual  vol- 
umes gradually  increased  to  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pages.  A  general  index  of  the  first  forty -two  volumes 
was  published  in  1873,  and  a  similar  one  lor  the  next 
ten  volumes  at  the  close  of  1880. 

Many  of  Philadelphia's  prominent  apothecaries 
were  contributors  to  the  early  volumes,  among  whom 
may.be  mentioned  Daniel  B.Smith,  Elias  Durand, 
William  Hodgson,  Jr.,  Aug.  Duhamel,  Edward  Par- 
rish,  William  Procter,  Jr.,  and  others.  Original 
papers  were  also  contributed  by  able  writers,  residing 
in  various  parte  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  college  has,  from  the  beginning,  placed  the 


Journal  in  the  editorial  charge  of  one  of  its  professors. 
The  four  preliminary  numbers  were  edited  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Jackson  ;  then  followed  Dr.  Benjamin  Ellia 
to  1833,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Griffith  to  1836,  Dr.  Joseph 
Carson  .to  1850,  William  Procter,  Jr.,  to  1871,  and 
since  then  John  M.  Maisch. 

The  Horning  Post  entered  the  journalistic  field  in 
the  latter  part  of  1825,  being  published  by  William 
White. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  was  first 
issued  in  1826,  within  two  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institute.  Originally  the  periodical,  which 
was  then  known  as  the  Franklin  Journal,  was  not  pub- 
lished directly  by  the  institution,  but  was  issued  in 
the  name  of  Thomas  P.  Jones,  then  professor  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Mechanics.  In  1828  the  insti- 
tute assumed  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  pub- 
lication, under  the  title  of  the  Journal  of  (he  FranHin 
Institute,  and  it  is  so  published  to-day  as  a  monthly 
periodical. 

It  stands  very  high  among  technical  and  scientific 
periodicals,  and  is  the  only  journal  published  in  the 
United  States  devoted  to  technological  subjects,  which 
is  not  conducted  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profits. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  have  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing: Thomas  P.  Jones,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache, 
Charles  B.  Trego,  John  F.  Frazer,  Henry  Morton, 
William  H.  Wahl,  and  George  F.  Barker. 

The  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  was  a  quarterly,  begun  in  January,  1826, 
and  suspended  in  October,  1831.  It  was  conducted 
by  Drs.  H.  L.  Hodge,  F.  Bache,  C.  D.  Meigs,  B.  H. 
Coates,  and  R.  La  Roche.  The  first  four  volumes  were 
published  by  J.  Dobson,  and  the  remaining  eight 
volumes  by  the  Kappa  Lambda  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Album  and  Ladies'  Weekly  Gazette  was 
first  issued  June  7,  1826,  by  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  from 
No.  27  Market  Street,  "  north  aide,  five  doors  above 
Front  Street."  In  December  the  publication  office 
was  removed  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Second  Streets.  It  was  subsequently  consolidated 
with  the  Ladies'  Literary  Portfolio,  under  the  name 
of  the  Philadelphia  Album  and  Indies'  Literary  Port- 
folio, and  was  published  by  Jesper  Harding,  Robert 
Morris  being  the  editor. 

The  Casket,  or  Flowers  of  Literature,  Wit, 
and  Sentiment,  a  monthly  publication,  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  January,  1827.  Beneath  the  title- 
head  was  this  couplet : 

-  A  moriUK  pictur»  of  th.  p—lng  <Uy ; 
Look  st  lh«  tint,  then  turn  improved  aw»j\" 

It  was  published  for  many  years,  and  waa  finally 
merged  into  Graham'*  Magazine. 

The  Ariel,  a  literary  gazette,  waa  published  for  the 
first  time  May  5,  1827,  although  a  specimen  number 
had  been  issued  April  14th.  It  was  published  every 
other  Saturday,  by  El  wood  Walter,  at  No.  71  Market 
Street.    It  was  a  quarto,  with  three  columns  to  each 
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page.  It  pawed  into  the  hands  of  Edmund  Morris, 
who  increased  ita  size  by  the  addition  of  a  column  to 
each  page.  It  was  published  by  Morris  at  the  office 
of  the  Saturday  Bulletin,  No.  95  Chestnut  Street,  and 
ran  through  several  volumes,  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Commercial  List  and  Price  Current  was  es- 
tablished May  26, 1827,  as  the  Philadelphia  Price  Cur- 
rent,  by  Billington  &  Sanderson,  at  "  the  Merchants' 
CofTec- House."  It  was  published  every  Saturday 
morning,  at  four  dollars  per  annum.  An  opposition 
paper  was  started  in  1829,  when  the  then  publisher, 
Henry  Billington,  resolved  to  enlarge  his  sheet,  and 
give  more  miscellaneous  matter,  and  thus  endeavor 
to  surpass  his  new  rival.  Accordingly,  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  new  series  of  the  Philadelphia  Price  Current 
and  Cotnmercial  Advertiser  was  issued  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  24,  1829.  It  was  n  five-column  paper,  the  sheet 
being  twenty  by  twenty-six  inches, and  was  published 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  at  six  dol- 
lars per  annum.  In  less  than  a  month  Mr.  Billington 
makes  this  announcement:  "John  Binns,  having  re- 
linquished the  publication  of  his  paper, '  we  trust  for- 
ever,' we  shall  be  enabled  in  future  to  issue  our  sheet 
in  the  morning,  as  heretofore,"—/.!'.,  before  the  new 
aeries  was  started.  Early  in  1835,  Moore's  Philadel- 
phia Price  Current  was  purchased,  and,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  after  several  previous  mutations,  the  title  be- 
came Cotnmercial  List  and  Philadelphia  Price  Current. 
Col.  Cephas  O.  Childs  now  became  the  editor;  the 
paper  was  issued  weekly ;  the  price  was  reduced  to 
four  dollars  a  year,  and  the  publication  office  was  re- 
moved to  No.  61  (now  No.  221)  Dock  Street.  Col. 
Childs  was  born  in  Bucks  County  in  1794.  He 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
a  journalist  of  industry  and  a  citizen  of  high  repute. 
Under  his  management  the  Commercial  List  attained 
a  very  high  business  standing,  which  it  has  never  lost. 
In  1848,  Stephen  N.  Winslow  entered  the  office  of  the 
paper  as  an  errand-boy.  In  the  year  following  he  be- 
came a  local  and  commercial  reporter.  He  displayed 
auch  good  business  capacity  that,  in  1850,  he  was  able 
to  purchase  a  one- fourth  interest  in  the  journal.  Col. 
Childs  retired  in  1852,  and  Mr.  Winslow  became  sole 
owner  of  the  Commercial  Litt.  In  1853,  H.  G.  Leis- 
enring  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper,  which,  how- 
ever, he  resold  to  Mr.  Winslow  two  years  later.  In 
1855,  William  W.  Fulton  purchased  a  share,  but  he 
retained  it  only  two  years.  From  1857  to  1867,  Mr. 
Winslow  conducted  the  paper  alone.  In  the  latter 
year  his  son,  Stephen  N.  Winslow,  Jr.,  was  admitted 
as  a  partner.  Two  years  later  Messrs.  McCalla  & 
Stavely  also  became  partners  in  its  publication.  The 
Citmmercial  Litt  has  been  increased  in  size  upon  sev- 
eral occasions,  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  folios 
published  in  Philadelphia.  In  1836  the  office  was  re- 
moved from  No.  61  to  No.  63  Dock  Street,  and  in  May, 
1863,  it  was  again  removed,  this  time  to  No.  241  Dock 
Street  This  latter  office  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
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the  old  Merchants'  Coffee-House,  from  which  the 
I'rict  Current  was  first  issued,  in  1827. 

The  Philadelphia  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  had  its  origin  in  June,  1827.  The  last 
number  was  issued  in  February,  1828.  The  publisher 
was  R.  H.  Small,  and  the  editor  Dr.  N.  R.  Smith. 

The  Commercial  Herald  was  established  in  July, 
1827,  and  was  subsequently  consolidated  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sentinel,  established  in  1830.  J.  R.  Walker 
was  the  proprietor  and  one  of  the  editors;  N.  Sargent 
being  the  other.  The  office  of  publication  was  at  No. 
61  (now  No.  221)  Dock  Street.  In  addition  to  the 
daily  issue,  there  were  tri-weekly  as  well  as  weekly 
editions.  In  1840  the  Commercial  Herald,  which  at 
that  time  was  published  by  Col.  Cephas  G.  Childs,  waa 
merged  into  The  North  American. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  was  first  issued  on  the 

1st  of  October,  1827,  as  an  afternoon  newspaper.  It 
was  ^'devoted  to  internal  improvement,  education, 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  general  in- 
telligence." George  Taylor  &  Co.,  the  publishers  and 
editors,  had  previously  printed  a  weekly  paper  at 
Mount  Carbon,  called  the  The  Miners'  Journal,  which 
was  discontinued  upon  the  advent  of  the  Gazette. 
The  latter  was  published  at  No.  95  Chestnut  Street,  at 
eight  dollars  per  annum.  The  plan  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Gazette  also  cmlxnlicd  an  edition  printed  three 
times  a  week,  us  well  as  a  weekly  edition.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  1828,  the  Gazette  was  absorbed  into  the 
Aurora,  the  new  journal  being  known  as  the  Aurora 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  On  the  last-named  date 
the  consolidated  journal  ap|tcarcd  as  a  morning  instead 
of  an  afternoon  paper. 

The  Friend  is  a  weekly  periodical,  now  in  its  fifty- 
seventh  volume,  and  has  been  published  continuously 
since  Oct.  13,  1827.  It  was  established  by  an  associa- 
tion of  Friends,  without  any  reference  to  pecuniary 
advantage,  in  order  to  furnish  the  members  of  the 
society  with  an  agreeable  and  instructive  miscellany 
at  a  time  when  great  unsetth-mcut  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  society  in  this  country,  arising  from 
the  promulgation  by  Elias  Hicks  and  others  of  doc- 
trines at  variance  with  the  original  principles  of  the 
society.  It  has  been  conducted  throughout  with  a 
strict  reference  to  the  orthodox  belief  of  Friends,  and 
its  comments  on  events  arising  in  the  society,  or  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  community,  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  views  and  feelings  of  that 
large  class  of  those,  under  the  name  of  Friends,  who 
adhere  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  William  Penu 
and  his  associate  founders  of  this  commonwealth. 

In  the  first  twenty- four  years  it  waa  under  the  edi- 
torial management  of  Robert  Smith,  who  died  in  1851. 
After  this  period  it  was  edited  by  a  committee,  the 
duties  chiefly  devolving  upon  the  late  Charles  Evans, 
M.D.  Since  his  death,  in  1879,  Joseph  Walton,  whose 
residence  is  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  been  the  editor. 

The  Saturday  Bulletin,  "  devoted  to  the  diffusion 
of  general  intelligence, — literary,  moral,  and  com- 
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mercial,"  wan  established  in  November,  1827.  It 
published  by  Edmund  Morris,  at  No.  95}  Chestnut 
Street,  "  three  doors  above  Third  Street,  north  side." 
at  two  dollars  per  annum.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1830, 
the  proprietor  secured  a  copyright  for  his  journal, 
and  in  his  issue  of  May  15th  announced  that  the  said 
"  copyright  effectually  secures  to  the  editor  the  entire 
proprietorship  of  all  the  original  matter  which  may 
be  contained  in  this  paper  for  fourteen  years  to  come. 
Counsel  ha*  been  taken  on  the  subject,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  institute  legal  process  against  all  who 
may  again  avail  themselves,  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  U>  the  injury  of  this  paper,  of  that  original 
matter  which  has  been  procured  by  great  labor  and 
expense  for  the  Saturday  Bulletin  alone."  As  the 
Butlrtin  was  a  folio  newspaper,  and  not  a  magazine, 
such  a  course  as  that  pursued  by  its  proprietor  was 
unusual.  John  Jay  Smith  was  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
in  1830-32.  In  its  issue  of  Jan.  7,  1832.  the  Bulletin 
was  materially  increased  in  size,  its  columns  being 
lengthened  us  well  as  widened.  On  Jan.  5,  1833,  the 
Saturday  Bulletin  was  merged  into  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  "  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  every  kind  of  useful  information 
respecting  the  State,"  was  established  Jan.  5,  1828, 
and  was  continued  until  Dec.  26, 1835.  It  was  edited 
by  Samuel  Hazard.  The  office  of  publication  was 
for  many  years  in  Franklin  Place,  "  second  door  back 
of  the  post-office."  Subsequently  it  was  removed  to 
"  No.  61  in  the  Arcade,  West  Avenue."  The  Regi*ter 
was  printed  by  William  F.  Geddes,  No.  59  Locust 
8treet,  and  afterward  at  No.  9  Library  Street.  The 
value  of  this  periodical  ean  hardly  be  estimated.  A 
vast  amount  of  material  of  great  importance,  as  well 
to  the  historian  as  U>  the  student  of  history,  was  col- 
lected. It  was  a  sixteen-page  quarto,  of  small  size, 
compactly  printed. 

The  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  a  weekly  journal 
"of  practical  and  useful  knowledge,"  edited  by  a 
committee  of  the  Mechanic*'  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  made  its  appearance  Jan.  12,  1828, 
having  for  its  motto  this  clause  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  "We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal."  It  was 
printed  by  Garden  &  Thompson,  at  No.  6  George 
Street,  and  afterward  at  No.  6  Bank  Alley.  The 
Free  Pre**  was  originally  a  four-page  five-column 
quarto.  The  issue  of  July  19th,  however,  appeared 
as  a  six-column  paper.  The  Mechanics'  and  Work- 
ing Man's  Library-rooms,  at  which  an  office  for  the 
Free  Press  was  nubsequently  opened,  were  at  No.  30 
Strawberry  Street.  It  had  a  fairly  prosperous  career 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
was  first  issued  by  Charles  Alexander  and  John  Mus- 
grave,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1828.  It  was  published  at 
No.  112  Chestnut  Street,  and  subsequently  at  No.  3 
Athenian  Buildings,  Franklin  Place.    Mr.  Alexander 


was  the  printer  and  business  manager,  while  Mr.  Mus- 
grave,  a  vigorous  and  witty  writer,  was  the  editor- 
In  1834,  the  Chronicle  was  sold  to  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, who  had  previously  been  connected  with  the 
Pennsyleanian.  He  changed  the  title  of  the  paper  to 
the  Daily  Courier,  and  in  its  first  number  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  famous  "  Wistar  parties."  Mr. 
Bennett's  onslaught  was  so  offensive  to  the  entire 
community  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  circulation  alarm- 
ingly decreased.  His  management  of  the  Courier 
was  very  brief,  as  it  was  incorporated  with  the  flrnn- 
tylrania  Inquirer,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1884.  Mr. 
Bennett  shook  the  dust  of  Philadelphia  from  his  feet 
and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  established  the 
Herald. 

The  Ladies'  Literary  Portfolio,  whose  motto 
was,  "  Literature  is  precious  and  beautiful  where  its 
brilliance  gives  ardor  to  virtue  and  confidence  to 
truth,"  was  first  issued  Dec.  10,  1828.  It  was  in  size 
a  small  quarto,  and  was  published  by  Thomas  C. 
Clarke,  at  No.  67  Arcade,  West  Avenue. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  a  history  which 
is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  country  itself 
for  the  last  fifty-five  years,  and  is,  indeed,  the  faithful 
chronicle  of  that  history.  When  the  first  number  of 
The  Inquirer  was  issued  the  first  railroad  had  only 
been  constructed,  the  first  locomotive  engine  was  still 
the  latest  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  the 
electric  telegraph  did  not  exist  in  practical  form,  the 
ocean  steamship  was  not  yet  launched,  the  steam 
printing-press,  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  reaper 
were  still  to  be  invented. 

The  first  number  of  the  journal,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  was  issued  on  the  29tli 
day  of  June,  1829,  at  No.  5  Bank  Alley  (now  Gold 
Street),  "  near  the  Merchants'  Coffec-Houae."  The 
time  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  auspicious  for  the  advent 
of  a  new  public  journal.  The  principal  Democratic 
newspaper  was  in  a  weakly  state.  Duane's  Aurora, 
which  had  so  vigorously  assailed  the  cause  of  the 
Federalists,  had  sought  to  sustain  itself  by  absorbing 
the  Franklin  Qazette,  which  addition  did  not  greatly 
strengthen  it.  One  of  the  editors  of  The  Aurora  and 
Gazette  was  John  Norvell.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  prospect,  and  induced  John  R.  Walker,  a  young 
printer,  who  had  just  embarked  in  business,  to  join 
him  in  the  publication  of  a  new  paper,  The.  Pennsyl- 
vania Inquirer.  In  its  beginning  it  was  small  enough 
and  as  little  like  as  possible  the  generously-propor- 
tioned or  news-filled  Inquirer  of  to-day  ;  it  was  a  folio 
of  six-column  pages,  the  entire  sheet  measuring 
twenty-one  by  thirty-one  inches.  The  new  journal 
supported  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  its  general  policy  was  presented  in  an  address 
"  to  the  public"  in  the  wordB  following  :  "  The  true 
principles  of  Democracy  which  never  change,  the 
unison  and  harmony  of  the  Democratic  party  which 
are  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  those  principles, 
home  industries,  American  manufactories,  and  internal 
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improvement*,  which  so  materially  contribute  to  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  national  prosperity, 
shall  receive  our  underrating  support."  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  while  the  Democracy  baa  changed  its 
policy,  The  Inquirer  supports  to-day  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  protection  to  American  industries  as  it  did 
on  it*  first  day,  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Upon  that  platform  the  founders  continued  to  con- 
duct the  new  journal  for  several  months,  when,  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  it  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Jesper  Harding,  and  into  it  was  absorbed 
The  Democratic  IWm,  the  last  number  of  which  was 
published  by  John  Binns  on  the  14th  of  that  month. 

Jesper  Harding,  who  for  thirty  years  published  The 
Inquirer,  and  who  was  the  father  of  William  W. 
Harding,  the  present  proprietor,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  5th  of  November,  1799.  In  hin  early 
youth  he  wa*  apprenticed  to  Enos  Bronson,  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  United  State*  Gazette.  Mr.  Harding  was 
so  apt  a  learner  of  the  trade  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  was  enabled  "  to  buy  his  time,"  and  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  printing  »|»on  his  own  account. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  Jesper  Harding's  imprints  is 
that  of  the  year  1818,  and  may  be  found  in  a  pam- 
phlet history  of  the  organization  of  St.  Paul's  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  In  1820  Mr.  Harding's 
printing-office  was  at  No.  336  8outh  Second  Street, 
which  was  probably  below  South  Street ;  in  1832  he 
had  removed  to  No.  74  South  Second  Street.  Prior 
to  the  earlier  date  he  had  added  to  printing  the  busi- 
ness of  binding.  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Harding 
purchased  The  Pennmjhania  Inquirer  he  began  the 
publication  of  Bibles,  which  subsequently  grew  to  be 
an  enormous  business,  especially  after  the  control  of 
it  was  assumed  by  William  W.  Harding.  The  first 
Bible  published  by  Jesper  Harding  was  a  quarto, 
bound  in  sheep,  and  sold  for  one  dollar.  This  editiou 
was  succeeded  by  others  of  a  costlier  character,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Messrs.  Harding  published 
during  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  the  business 
several  millons  of  copies  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Harding  signalized  his  assumption  of  the  man- 
agement of  The  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  by  changing  it 
from  a  morning  to  an  evening  journal,  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  office  of  publication  to  No.  36  Carter's 
Alley.  The  northern  end  of  J  ay  tie's  granite  Doek 
Street  building  now  covers  the  foundation  of  his  office. 
The  newspapers  of  fifty  years  ago  contained  little  real 
news,  and  the  strongest  features  of  The  Inquirer  were 
it*  editorials,  chiefly  political,  didactic  articles,  liter- 
ary reviews,  dramatic  criticisms,  intermixed  with 
poetry  and  tales.  The  advertisements  were  largely 
displayed,  and  were  suggestions  of  the  public's  fer- 
vent pictorial  taste. 

In  January,  1830,  the  publication  office  was  re- 
moved to  No.  74  j  South  Second  Street,  "  a  few  doors 
above  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House."  On  the  first 
day  of  the  succeeding  July,  the  Morning  Journal  was 
amalgamated  with  the  The  Pennsylvania  Inquirer, 


which  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  column  to 
each  of  its  pages,  and  again  issued  in  the  morning 
instead  of  the  afternoon.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1834, 
The  Inquirer  absorbed  The  Daily  Courier,  uniting  the 
two  titles. 

During  the  heated  contest  between  President  Jack- 
son and  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  The  Inquirer  attempted  the  difficult  task  of 
defending  the  latter  while  supporting  the  former;  but 
eventually,  when  the  government  deposits  were  re- 
moved from  the  bank  by  the  order  of  the  President, 
The  Inquirer  arrayed  itself  with  the  anti-Jackson  fac- 
tion of  the  party,  and  in  1836  raised  the  standard  of 
Harrison  and  Granger.  In  the  succeeding  campaign 
of  1840  it  still  representee!  the  "  Harrison  Democrats." 
Finally,  however,  the  natural  independence  of  The 
Inquirer  forced  it  into  the  Whig  party,  to  the  for- 
tunes of  which  it  strenuously  adhered  until  its  over- 
throw in  1852,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Scott. 

In  1840  the  office  whs  removed  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  Third  Street  and  Carter's  Alley,  where,  sub- 
sequently, the  iron  building,  which  still  stands,  was 
erected  as  a  publication  office  for  The  Inquirer.  That 
was  the  first  iron  front  built  in  Pennsylvania  on  the 
Bogardus  plan,  though  now  there  arc  thousands  of 
them.  Shortly  after  removing  into  its  new  quarters, 
the  paper  was  enlarged  to  nine  columns,  and  it  took 
its  place  in  the  Whig  party  as  the  confessed  rival  of 
the  Vnitnl  State*  Gazette.  But  while  publishing  all 
of  the  news  it  aimed  for  a  circulation  among  families, 
and  general  literature  was  a  feature  in  its  page*. 
Several  of  Charles  Dickens'  novels,  among  them 
"  Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  and  "  Barnaby  Rudge," 
were  published  in  The  Inquirer  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  the  advance  sheets  having  been  lib- 
erally paid  for  to  the  then  young  author,  although 
the  payment  was  not  compelled  by  any  law  or 
custom.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  The  Inquirer 
absorbed  another  journal,  The  National  Gasette,  and 
combined  the  title  with  its  own.  In  1851  the  paper 
was  enlarged  to  ten  columns,  and  became  a  vast 
"  blanket  sheet,"  measuring  thirty-two  by  fifty  inches. 

In  the  memorable  struggle  of  1856,  The  Inquirer 
vigorously  supported  the  Presidential  candidacy  of 
Fillmore  against  Buchanan  and  Fremont,  the  regular 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  and  Free-Soil  parties  ; 
and  again,  in  1860,  it  advocated  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  upon  the  ground  that  his  election  was 
demanded.  And  when,  in  1861,  the  conflict  was 
begun,  by  the  shot  fired  at  Sumter,  The  Inquirer  took 
its  place  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  remained 
one  of  its  strongest  and  most  consistent  supporters. 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  William  W.  Harding,  who  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
business,  was  associated  with  Jesper  Harding  in  the 
publication  of  the  The  Inquirer,  and  since  October, 
1859,  has  been  the  sole  proprietor,  Jesper  Harding 
withdrawing  from  its  management  at  that  time.  Pre- 
vious to  the  control  being  assumed  by  William  W. 
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Harding,  The  Inquirer  had  been  conducted  upon  old- 
tiine  principles.  The  renders  were  chiefly  yearly 
subscribers,  the  price  of  the  paper  being  eight  dollar*, 
on  the  old-fashioned  "credit  system"  in  full  force. 
The  journal  was  an  excellent  one  of  the  old-school 
sort,  but  lacked  vigor  and  enterprise.  The  name 
was  changed  to  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  the  paper 
became  one  of  eight  pages,  of  six  columns  width,  and 
was  the  first  newspaper  successfully  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  quarto  form.  The  old  custom  of  seeking 
yearly  subscribers  was  abandoned,  the  price  was  re- 
duced to  two  cents  per  copy,  and  a  large  increase  of 
circulation  was  obtained  through  the  establishment 
of  the  carrier  system  and  the  sales  by  boys  upon  the 
street.  Greater  attention  was  directed  to  the  collec- 
tion of  news  by  telegraph  and  mail,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  reporters  was  organized  who  thoroughly  col- 
lected and  chronicled  the  incidents  of  city  life. 

The  editorials  became  livelier,  and  were  devoted 
more  exclusively  to  passing  events.  General  litera- 
ture, however,  still  found  a  place  in  the  columns  until 
the  stirring  events  of  the  war  required  all  the  space 
for  their  presentation  to  the  public.  Supplements 
were  frequently  printed,  and  in  May,  1860,  two  of  four 
pages  each,  profusely  illustrated,  were  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  this 
country.  Under  such  energetic  management  The  In- 
quirer rapidly  increased  in  circulation,  and  was  re- 
markable during  the  Rebellion  for  its  enterprise  in 
obtaining  the  news  from  the  armies  and  from  Wash- 
ington, for  which  purpose  large  sums  were  expended 
for  special  correspondence.  Maps  of  the  "scat  of 
war"  were  frequently  given. 

Literal  provision  was  made  to  secure  prompt  and 
regular  transmission  of  The  Inquirer  to  the  army,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  paper  in  the  country 
enjoyed  as  wide  a  circulation  among  the  soldiers.  Not 
infrequently  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  a  single  issue  were  thus  distributed.  So  ample  were 
the  arrangements  for  insuring  prompt  circulation  that 
when  any  ste|«  were  taken  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  it  was  desirable  should  be  widely  known  in 


1862,  and  for  three  months  it  appeared  in  the-  awkward 
form  of  a  six-page  paper;  but  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1868,  it  returned  to  eight  pages,  reducing  the  size  of 
the  paj>er,  however,  to  five  columns,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  December,  1869,  when  the  present  size  of 
forty-eight  columns,  double-sheet,  was  readoptcd.  On 
the  29th  of  August,  1864,  the  price  was  increased  to 
three  cents  a  copy,  or  fifteen  cents  a  week,  but  was  re- 
duced to  two  cents  on  the  2d  of  January,  1866,  at 
which  price  it  still  continues. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1861  a  six-cylinder  Hoc  rotary 
press  was  procured,  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1862, 
The  Inquirer  was  first  printed  from  stereotype  plates, 
being  among  the  earliest  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  to  adopt  the  process.  Paper-folders  were  also 
used  at  an  early  day,  and  shortly  after  the  removal  to 
the  present  location,  No.  304  Chestnut  Street  (in 
April,  1863),  a  Bullock  press  was  introduced,  being 
the  first  ever  put  in  operation.  This  was  subse- 
quently supplemented  by  two  others  (one  of  double 
size),  but  these  have  all  been  removed  and  replaced 
by  the  best  form  of  rapid  printing-presses. 

Some  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  upon  The  In- 
quirer, both  in  the  mechanical  and  clerical  depart- 
ments, have  been  connected  with  it  for  between  forty 
and  fifty  years.  From  ius  office  have  been  graduated 
many  who  were  subsequently  distinguished  in  jour- 
nalism, literature,  and  business.  The  strong  hold  The 
Inquirer  has  had  upon  the  public  for  upward  of  half 
a  century  has  been  its  conservatism  in  all  things.  It 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  a  thoroughly  pure 
ne  wspaper,  one  in  which  there  is  no  objectionable 
reading,  either  in  the  advertising  or  news  matter. 

The  Journal  of  Health,  conducted  by  an  associ- 
ation of  physicians,  was  issued  on  Sept.  9, 1829,  for  the 
first  time.  Its  motto  was,  "  Health,— the  poor  man's 
riches,  the  rich  man's  bliss."  The  proprietor  was 
Henry  H.  Porter,  whose  publication  office  was  at  No. 
108  Chestnut  Street.  It  was  issued  every  two  weeks, 
and 


ras  a  sixteen-pagi 


iizine,  octavo  in  size. 


both  armies,  a  special  edition  would  Ik?  ordered  by  the 
government  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  The  In- 
quirer's agents.  The  services  rendered  by  this  journal 
to  the  government  during  this  trying  period  wen;  re- 
membered several  years  afterward,  and  thus  gracefully 
acknowledged  by  one  who  never  indulged  in  idle 
conventional  compliments : 

"  W'AB  PirAKTNtXT. 

"  WAfMKOTO*  I'lTT,  J«U.  14.  I*6H. 

"  Mr  D«a«  Si«,—Ple«»e  accept  my  lhauki  for  your  frt-ndly  lelrgram 
Jort  received.  I  appreciate  your  kiiidnraa  highly.  Frnm  no  ou«  hare 
I  received  in  my  official  laU.ni  more  diilutrrMted  and  higlily-pr>»«l  «up- 
port  than  from  yourwlf.  Il»  irmrmbrance  will  alwaya  be  chi'rlihrd 
Willi  pleaawe.    WUhing  you  e»ety  anceeaa  In  life,  I  am,  and  thai! 


'Truly  yourm, 


"Kiiwix  M.  Staxtds. 


"  Wn  uam  W.  Harpixo,  K«q." 

The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  compelled 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  The  Inquirer  in  December, 


The  Horning  Journal  was  established  in  1829. 
It  was  a  small  commercial  pajKir,  published  by  Wil- 
liam Brown,  in  Carter's  Alley,  next  door  to  the  office 
of  the  Inquirer.  Its  career  as  a  distinct  journal  was 
brief,  as  it  was  merged  into  the  Inquirer  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1830. 

The  Banner  of  the  Constitution,  a  weekly  journal, 
was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  December,  1829,  where  its  publication 
was  continued  until  May,  1831.  In  the  issue  of  April 
13th  the  editor  announced  his  intention  to  remove  hit* 
establishment  to  Philadelphia.  In  this  announce- 
ment of  a  change  of  base,  he  stated  that,  "as  Penn- 
sylvania is  without  a  single  paper  bold  enough  to 
s|»eak  out  the  language  of  truth  in  the  strong  terms 
befitting  the  actual  crisis  of  affairs,  we  have  resolved 
to  transfer  our  establishment  to  Philadelphia,  and  to 
resume  our  old  ignition  on  the  field  of  battle."  It  ia 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  nature  of  his  reception 
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from  the  press  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Banner  of  the  Constitution  in  this  city  was  on  May  4, 
1831.  It  opened  a  vigorous  free-trnde  campaign  at 
the  very  outset,  and  did  not  enjoy  a  prolonged  career. 

The  Protestant  Episcopalian  and  Church  Reg- 
ister, "devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  and  edited  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  clergymen,  was  first  issued  in  January, 
1830.  Its  motto  was  "Pro  Deo,  pro  Ecetesia,  pro 
Hominum  Salute,"  It  was  published  by  Jesper  Hard- 
ing, at  first  at  No.  36  Carter's  Alley,  then  at  No.  74*, 
and  afterward  at  No.  74  8outh  Second  Street.  In  the 
beginning  of  1838,  the  magazine  passed  into  the  hands 
of  John  8.  Littell,  who  published  it  at  No.  11  George 
Street.  It  was  from  the  beginning  a  forty-j>agc  octavo. 
The  character  of  the  publication  was  changed  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  on  Jan.  5,  1839,  the  first  num- 
ber of  volume  first  of  The  Banner  of  the  Cross,  a  weekly 
paper,  was  issued. 

Die  Pbiladelpbischer  Correspondent  und  Allgo- 
meiner  Deutscher  Anzeiger  was  issued  for  the  first 
time  on  Jan.  2,  1830,  by  J.  C.  Gosler  at  No.  72  Wood 
Street,  near  the  southeast  comer  of  Fourth  Street. 
This  pajH-r,  which  was  issued  twice  a  week,  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturday-*,  was  practically  a  continuation 
of  the  Atnerikanischer  Correspondent,  also  published 
by  Gosler,  which  had  Ix-en  suspended  a  few  days 
previously.  The  Phi/adelphischrr  0>rrcsjH>ndcnt  was 
printed  by  Alexander  A.  Blunter. 

The  Literary  Portfolio  was  established  Jan.  7, 
1830,  by  Eliakim  Littell  &  Brother,  who  published  it 
at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets.  It  was 
issued  weekly.  From  May  27,  1830,  it  was  published 
by  Jesper  Harding,  at  No.  36  Carter's  Alley,  and  No. 
744  South  Second  Street. 

The  Pioneer  was  issued  for  the  first  time  March  6, 
1830.  It  was  published  every  Saturday  by  W.  Weeks 
A  J.  Perry,  Military  Hall,  Library  Street,  at  one  dol- 
lar per  annum.  A  specialty  was  made  of  items  of 
particular  interest  to  militiamen.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume,  March  5,  1831,  the  paper  was 
increased  by  the  lengthening  of  the  page  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fifth  column  to  each  page.  The  full  title 
of  the  ournal  then  became  the  Amrrimn  Pioneer  and 
Military  Chronicle.  In  the  issue  of  Dec.  31,  1831,  the 
sub-title  was  changed  to  the  Fireman's  Chronicle. 
The  issue  of  Dec.  3,  1831,  was  from  No.  134  Locust 
Street,  above  Tenth,  the  publication  office  having 
been  removed  to  that  place.  The  paper  was  not  long 
in  existence. 

The  German  town  Telegraph  was  first  issued  in 
Germantown  on  the  17th  of  March,  1830.  by  its  late 
proprietor,  Philip  R.  Frea*.  and  from  that  time  up  to 
the  present  day  it  has  regularly  appeared  every  week. 
Mr.  Freas  served  a  full  five  years'  apprenticeship  to 
the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the  Norristown 
Herald,  then  published  by  David  Saur,  Jr.,  a  grand- 
son of  Christopher  Saur,  who  printed  in  German- 
town  the  first  Bible  ever  issued  in  America.  Mr. 


Freas  learned  the  business  with  a  view  of  starting  a 
newspaper  in  Germantown,  although  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  slightest  encouragement  from  any  inhabi- 
tant of  that  place.  The  entire  material  of  the  print- 
ing office  was  obtained  of  Jedediah  Howe,  a  type- 
founder, located  at  the  corner  of  Crown  and  Callowhill 
8treets,  Philadelphia.  A  prospectus  was  hung  up  in 
most  of  the  stores  and  taverns  of  Germantown  some 
weeks  before  the  journal  was  issued,  and  was  signed 
by  about  thirty  persons,  four  of  whom  are  still  sub- 
scribers. Of  the  original  subscribers,  numbering 
about  four  hundred,  over  one-fourth  were  delinquent 
in  their  payments.  The  paper  was  named  Telegraph, 
after  the  United  States  Telegraph,  a  daily  published 
in  Washington  by  Gen.  Duff"  Green.  The  sire  of 
the  sheet  originally  used  was  fourteen  by  twenty-two 
inches,  each  page  containing  five  columns;  and  small 
as  these  dimensions  were,  compared  with  newspapers 
of  the  present  day,  the  Telegraph  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  largest  journals  in  Pennsylvania.  Six  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Telegraph  have  taken  place  at  different 
periods  until  it  reached  its  present  dimensions  on  the 
2.r»th  of  October,  1865,  each  increase  in  size  being 
made  on  account  of  its  growing  advertising  patronage. 
On  the  1st  day  of  August,  1883,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  editorial  career,  Philip  R.  Freas  sold  the 
Gemutntou  ii  Telegraph  to  Henry  W.  Raymond,  of  New 
York,  son  of  the  noted  journalist,  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Under  the  new 
management  the  Telegraph'  continues  to  be  conducted 
in  the  same  successful  and  acceptable  manner  which 
marked  its  previous  prolonged  and  prosperous  career. 
It  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  reg- 
ularly devote  a  portion  of  its  space  to  agricultural 
topics,  and  the  valuable  information  of  this  kind 
which  it  imparts  continues  to  be  one  of  its  leading 
features. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book,  the  oldest  monthly  publica- 
tion of  its  class  in  America,  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  month  of  July,  1830,  by  Louis  A. 
Godey.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  twelve  millions,  and  the  modes  of  travel 
were  limited  to  the  canal-boat,  packet- vessel,  and 
post-roads,  thus  circumscribing  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  circulation  of  the  book.  Its  colored  fashion-plates 
were,  however,  a  novel  feature  at  that  time,  and  soon 
gained  for  it  a  popularity  that  exceeded  any  other 
publication  of  that  date,  and  its  circulation  steadily 
increased  until  it  reached  the  enormous  figures  (for 
that  day)  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  month. 
It  has  always  been  noted  as  a  magazine  of  a  high  lit- 
erary tone,  and  has  been  a  stepping-stone  in  the  world 
of  letters  for  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
whom  our  country  boasts.  In  its  pages  are  to  be 
found  the  early  efforts  of  such  well-known  writers  as 
Bayard  Taylor,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  T. 
Field,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Emma 
Willard,  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  Eliza  Leslie,  Mrs. 
Washington    Potts,  Charlotte 
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Beecher  Stowe,  France*  Sargent  Osgood,  Marion 
Harland,  and  many  others. 

In  the  year  1877,  Mr.  Godey,  in  consequence  of  in- 
crcasi  ng  y  ears  an  d  fa  m  i  ly  bereavement*,  d  isposed  of  the 
Lady'*  Boot,  retiring  with  an  immense  fortune.  From 
1877  to  1883  the  magazine  passed  through  the  critical 
period  of  its  existence,  sudden  death  and  personal 
trouble*  of  a  domestic  and  physical  nature  seeming 
to  assail  the  families  of  those  who  had  become  suc- 
cessors of  Mr.  Godey,  and  in  consequence  the  Hook 
made  a  general  decline.  At  the  commencement  of 
1883,  however,  a  better  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon 
the  old  publication,  when  it  again  changed  hand* 
and  began  to  steadily  improve  and  regain  its  old- 
time  popularity.  The  present  proprietor,  J.  H.  Hau- 
lenbeek,  brought  to  the  publication  an  amount 
of  business  energy,  capi- 
tal, and  enterprise  that 
has  placed  it  again  in  the 
front  ranks  of  magazine 
literature.  Its  new  letter- 
press, its  profuse  steel, 
lithograph,  and  process- 
engravings,  are  strong  cvi- 
dences  of  its  enterprise. 
The  present  publication 
office  is  at  1006  Chestnut 
8treet. 

The  Pennsylvania 
Whig,  "devoted  to  poli- 
tics, news,  literature,  po- 
litical economy,  and  popu- 
lar education,"  made  its 
advent  Aug.  13, 1830.  Its 
motto  was, "  Equal  Righto, 
Honest  Agents,  and  an 
Enlightened  People."  It 
was  published  by  Stephen 
Sim [  won,  twice  a  week ;  its 
publication  office  l»eiug  in 
Franklin  Place,  the  first 
house  in  the  rear  of  the 
post-office.  The  Whig  vig- 
orously supported  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  Henry 
Clay.  In  his  prospectus  the  publisher  set  forth  that 
"  the  object  of  the  I'mnsylcania  Whig  is  the  advocacy 
of  what  has  emphatically  been  termed  the  policy  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  American  system.  It  shall  ad- 
vocate the  protection  of  home  industry  by  an  adequate 
tariff,  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements  by  roads 
and  canals,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  a  universal 
system  of  popular  education,  and  sustain  ami  defend 
every  wise  measure,  sound  policy,  and  healthful  insti- 
tution that  contributes  to  add  to  American  wealth,  de- 
velop American  resources,  strengthen  native  talent,  or 
exalt  our  national  character." 

The  Sunday-School  Journal  and  Advocate  of 
Christian  Education  was  started  on  Nov.  24,  1830. 
It  was  a  large  folio,  and  was  issued  weekly.    In  the 
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following  year  it  absorbed  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Magazine,  which  was  originally  issued  in  July, 
1824.  In  1834,  The  Sunday -School  Journal  was  re- 
duced in  size  and  price  and  changed  from  a  weekly 
to  a  semi-monthly  periodical,  and  continued  for  many 
years  at  the  then  "  extremely  low  price"  of  twenty- 
five  cent*  per  year.  These  papers,  which  had  l>een 
established  by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union, 
were  edited  by  Frederick  A.  Packard.  In  1869,  The 
Sunday-School  Journal  was  followed  by  The  Sunday- 
School  Times,  a  large  folio,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
Journal  of  1832-34,  issued  weekly,  at  one  dollar  per 
year,  and  edited  by  John  S.  Hart.  Alter  about 
two  years  it  was  transferred  to  the  editor  and  others, 
to  be  issued  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  tbe  union 
began  The  Sunday-School  World. 

The  Pennsylvania 

Sentinel  was  established 
in  1830,  by  John  R. 
Walker,  who  had  founded 
and  disposed  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Inquirer  within 
the  previous  year.  The 
Pennsylvania  Sentinel  was 
subsequently  united  with 
the  Commercial  Herald, 
which  afterward  merged 
into  The  Sorth  American. 

The  Cent,  the  first 
American  newspaper  pub 
lished  for  one  cent,  was 
first  issued  in  1830  (or 
perhaps  a  year  or  two 
earlier),  by  Dr.  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Conwell. 
The  Cbti  was  short-lived, 
and  only  a  few  numbers 
were  issued.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Conwell  died  in  1832.  The 
publication  office  of  The 
Cent  was  in  Second  Street, 
below  Dock.  Dr.  Conwell 
was  born  in  Ireland.  His 
father,  w  ho  was  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army,  having 
been  ordered  to  India,  and  his  mother  being  dead,  he 
was  sent  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  his  grand-uncle,  who  was  then  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
ceived his  collegiate  education  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
and  Georgetown  Colleges,  and  graduated  in  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  intellectual  powers.  Many  admirable 
contributions  from  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  of  that  day.  His  death  in  the  summer 
of  1832  was  due  to  cholera  an  epidemic  of  which  was 
then  raging. 

The  Herald  of  Truth,  "devoted  to  liberal  Chris- 
tianity, science,  literature,  and  miscellaneous  intelli- 
gence," was  issued  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  1,  1831. 
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It  was  published  every  Saturday  by  If.  T.  C.  Gould, 
No.  6  North  Eighth  Street,  with  a  branch  office  at 
No.  420  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  It  was  a  quarto 
publication,  of  a  religious  character,  with  decidedly 
liberal  tendencies.  It  was  not  in  existence  a  very 
long  while. 

The  Philadelphi&'er  Telegraph  and  Deutsche* 
Wochenblatt,  published  twice  a  week,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  on 
Jan.  8,  1831.  It  was  edited  and  published  by  Alex- 
ander A.  Blumer,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Callowbill  Streets,  who,  in  the  previous  year, 
was  interested  in  the  publication  of  the  Phihukl- 
phUeher  ( brresponder,  also  a  German  semi-weekly 

paper. 

The  Presbyterian  first  appeared  Feb.  16,  1831, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  the  Rev.  John 
Burtt.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  extensive  scholarship, 
and  exceedingly  laborious  in  his  vocation.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  balance  of  $1286.85  against  The  Presby- 
terian, which  had  to  be  made  up  by  private  subscrip-  ' 
tions.  Like  many  similar  enterprises,  it  hud  not  paid 
its  way.  Mr.  Burtt  retired  from  his  post  Nov.  21, 
1832,  after  filling  it  leas  than  two  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  alter-  j 
ward  so  favorably  known  in  the  church  for  his  emi- 
nent scholarship,  his  pastoral  success,  and  admirable 
published  works.  The  first  number  of  the  paper 
issued  under  his  management  was  dated  Nov.  28, 1832, 
and  after  continuing  about  one  year  he  retired,  Jan. 
9,  1834.  At  that  date  The  l*re*liyterian  had  embar- 
rassed the  publishers  with  a  debt  of  some  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  firm  of  Russell  &  Martien,  which  had  ' 
published  the  paper  from  the  beginning,  was  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  May  1,  1834,  Mr.  Martien  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  the  business.  Early  in  1834,  Rev. 
Dr.  William  M.  Engles  became  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  journal,  and  from  that  period  it  prospered.  Indeed, 
the  annual  increase  of  thexubscription-list  was  steady 
and  unfaltering  until  the  Southern  Rebellion  cut  ofl 
some  thousands  of  subscribers,  and  then  the  paper  j 
had  to  depend  entirely  on  Northern  support.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  this  loss  was  far  more  than  re- 
paired. 

In  March,  1852,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Leyburn  became 
part  owner  in  The  Presbyterian,  as  well  as  an  associate 
editor.  Dr.  Leyburn  being  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  ' 
having  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  South  at  the  out- 
Itreak  of  the  civil  war,  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper 
to  Alfred  Martien,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
publisher,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1861.  At  this  time 
Rev.  M.  B.  Grier  became  associated  in  the  editorial 
management  of  TV  fresbytervm. 

The  long  and  faithful  service  of  Dr.  Engles  as  the 
editor  of  Tlte  Presbyterian,  covering  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  was  terminated,  in  1864,  by  his  death.  The 
conduct  of  the  paper  then  fell  to  the  hand  of  the 
present  senior  editor,  who,  with  some  strong  helpers, 


carried  it  on  during  the  years  when  the  discussions 
arising  out  of  the  pro|>osed  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  were  most  earnest.  The  general  position  of 
The  Presbyterian  at  that  time  was  that  of  opposition  to 
the  reunion  until  the  "Standards,"  as  the  final  basis 
of  union,  were  reached,  when  opposition  was  changed 
to  willing  consent.  After  the  reunion  Rev.  Dr.  E  E. 
Adams  was  for  a  time  an  editor  of  this  paper.  But 
hiB  health  was  precarious  then,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year  he  was  forced  to  desist  from  the  labor  of 
writing,  and  his  death  soon  followed.  Then  Tff  /Vc*- 
byterinn  again  returned  to  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
B.  Grier,  and  contiuued  there  until  in  1873,  when  the 
interest  of  Alfred  Martien  in  Ttu  JYesbyterian  was 
purchased  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  who  thus 
became  a  proprietor  and  editor,  and  so  remains  unto 
the  present  time. 

The  Saturday  Courier  was  commenced  in  May,  1831. 
It  was  published  by  Woodward  &  Spragg,  back  of  No. 
112  Chestnut  Street,  opposite  the  post-office.  It  was 
the  largest  weekly  journal  in  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
tained more  news-reading  than  any  of  its  contempo- 
raries, affording,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  varied  character  in  it»  selections.  A  co- 
pious epitome  of  domestic  affairs  was  embraced  in  its 
contents,  including  the  local  concerns  of  general 
interest  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  For 
foreign  intelligence  and  commercial  news,  the  Courier 
hud  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  correspondence  in 
London  and  Liverpool.  The  domestic  and  European 
markets  were  given  down  to  the  latest  hour.  Morton 
McMichael  was  the  original  editor,  and  for  several 
years  conducted  the  paper.  The  price  of  subscription 
was  two  dollars  per  annum.  The  Courier  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  McMakin  A  Holden. 
When  Holden  died,  McMakin  claimed  ownership  of 
the  good  will  of  the  paper  by  right  of  survivorship. 
This  claim  involved  a  lawsuit,  which  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Holden.  A  receiver  was  appointed  and 
ordered  to  sell  the  paper's  good  will.  It  brought  a 
very  high  sum,  McMakin  Wing  the  purchaser.  It 
resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  to  him,  as  pretty  much  all  the 
old  subscribers  of  the  Courier  deserted  him,  and  the 
paper  became  worthless,  financially.  Before  the  sale 
he  had  established  the  American  Courier,  afterward 
called  MeMaJtin's  Model  Courier. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  was  tint  issued  in  1831. 
Its  origin  was  as  follows :  In  March,  1826,  Rev.  I).  F. 
Schaeffer,  D.D.,  issued  at  Frederick,  Md.,  the  first 
number  of  The  Lutheran  Intelligencer,  which  was  the 
first  Lutheran  periodica)  published  in  America.  It 
was  a  small  octavo  monthly,  and  was  continued  for 
five  years,  until  March,  1831,  when  it  was  suspended, 
but  was  soon  reissued  in  the  same  year  as  a  semi- 
monthly, under  the  namo  of  The  Lutheran  Observer. 
The  first  few  numbers  were  printed  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  and  were  edited  by  Professor  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
D.D.,but  it  was  soon  transferred  to  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris, 
D.D.,of  Baltimore,  who  assumed  charge  of  it  as  editor 
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and  proprietor.  In  1833,  Dr.  Morris  transferred  it  to 
R«v.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D.,  who  then  became  its 
editor  and  proprietor,  and  issued  it  in  the  form  of  a 
small  weekly.  In  1840  it  was  sold  to  the  Lutheran 
Book  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  in  1853  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Synod  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Kurtz  continu- 
ing to  be  its  editor.  After  several  change*  of  pro- 
prietors and  editors,  it  was  purchased  in  1862  by  Revs, 
F.  R.  Anapach,  George  Diehl,  and  F.  W.  Conrad,  who 
conducted  it  for  several  years  as  joint  editors.  In  1866 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Lutheran  Observer  Associa- 
tion, organized  for  the  purpose,  and  removed  from 
Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  F.  W.Conrad,  D.D.,a»  editor,  and  Rev.  Theoph- 
ilua  Stork,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  W.  Hutter,  D.D.,  as  asso- 
ciate editors.  In  1870,  Drs.  Stork  and  Hutter  retired 
from  the  paper,  and  Professor  V.  L.  Conrad,  Ph.D., 
became  associate  editor,  and  continues  in  that  posi- 
tion to  the  present  time. 

Since  its  removal  to  Philadelphia,  the  Observer  has 
been  enlarged  from  a  moderate  folio  to  a  large  eight- 
page  quarto,  in  which  form  it  now  appears. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  is  the  organ  of  the  General 
Synod,  and  represents  the  more  liberal  and  progres- 
sive portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  as 
distinct  from  the  General  Council  and  other  general 
Lutheran  bodies,  which  are  more  conservative  and 
strictly  confessional,  and  which  endeavor  to  main- 
tain the  exclusive  spirit  and  usages  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Observer  is  the  oldest,  most  widely  circulated, 
and  influential  English  Lutheran  paper  published  in 
America. 

The  Sunday  Gazette  was  started  in  1831, — it  may 
have  been  a  year  or  two  earlier, — by  Alexander  Turn- 
bull.  His  venture  was  not  successful,  only  six  or 
eight  numbers  having  been  issued. 

The  Philadelphia  Liberalist,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  which  was  Rev.  Zelotes  Fuller,  was  first 
issued  June  9,  1832.  It*  prospectus  set  forth, — "The 
Philadelphia  Liberalist  will  consist  of  sermons,  reviews, 
brief  illustrations  of  Scripture,  moral  essays,  historical 
sketches,  religious  intelligence  generally,  poetry,  and 
chaste  miscellaneous  rending."  It  was  a  folio  sheet, 
and  was  issued  weekly.  It  was  printed  by  J.  Rich- 
ards, at  No.  13  Church  Alley,  the  office  of  the  editor 
being  at  No.  86  Cullowhill  Street,  and  afterward  at 
No.  240  North  Fifth  Street. 

The  Pennsylvanian,  for  twenty-five  years  a  Demo- 
cratic daily  newspaper  of  great  force  and  influence, 
was  established  July  9,  1832,  by  Mifflin  &  Parry,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  for  several  years  with  great 
success.  During  its  long  and  varied  career  The  Penn- 
sylvanian passed  through  many  changes  of  proprietors, 
editors,  location,  size,  price,  etc.  William  H.  Hope 
was  the  publisher  of  it  for  many  years,  as  was  J.  M. 
Cooper,  he  being  the  editor  also  for  a  while;  and  so 
was  William  Magi  1 1,  William  Rice  at  the  same  time 
being  the  proprietor.    Among  the  early  editors  of  The 


Pennsylvanian  was  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  sub- 
sequently went  to  New  York  and  founded  the  Herald. 
After  him  came  Joseph  C.  Neal,  the  well-known 
Quaker  City  journalist,  who  afterward,  with  Morton 
McMichael,  established  the  Saturday  Gazette,  which 
(taper  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  18, 
1847.  In  1846.  John  W.  Forney  sold  the  Lancaster 
Tntelligencer  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  having 
been  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  the  port  by  Presi- 
dent Polk.  At  the  same  time  he  purchased  a  half- 
interest  in  The  Pennsylvanian  and  became  its  editor, 
which  position  he  retained  until  1853.  After  him,  as 
editor,  came  Edward  G.  Webb.  In  its  early  days  The 
Pennsylvanian  was  published  at  No.  17  Arcade,  west 
avenue,  at  the  outset;  then  from  No.  99  (old  number) 
South  Second  Street,  "opposite  Merchants'  Coffee- 
House."  Afterward  the  publication  office  was  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Dock  and  Walnut  Streets,  and 
later  it  was  at  No.  78  (old  number)  South  Third 
8treet.  The  subscription  price  of  The  Pennsylvaniau 
varied  as  greatly  as  did  any  feature  of  that  paper, 
falling  from  eight  dollars  per  annum  to  four  dollars, 
and  rising  again  to  six  dollars.  During  a  period  of 
the  history  of  the  paper  there  was  a  tri-weekly  as  well 
as  a  weekly  issue.  The  influence  exerted  by  7V 
Pennsylvanian  in  its  day,  not  only  in  the  city  and 
State  but  in  the  nation  at  large,  was  very  extended. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  important  factor  in  all  political 
movements  of  interest  to  the  Democratic  party.  It* 
prosperity  was  long-continued.  In  its  issue  of  Nov. 
23, 1854,  is  this  editorial  announcement :  "  During  the 
last  six  months  The  Pennsylvanian  has  trebled  ite  daily 
circulation,  and  its  tri-weekly  and  weekly  editions 
have  advanced  in  the  same  ratio.  Its  circulation  iu 
Pennsylvania  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  paper 
but  the  ledger,  and  in  several  of  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  it  has  no  competitor."  The  Penn- 
sylvanian finally  went  out  of  existence  in  1861,  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  Cholera  Gazette,  a  weekly  octavo  publica- 
tion, was  commenced  on  July  11, 1882,  by  George  W. 
Dixon,  "the  great  American  buffo  singer,"  and  was 
concluded  on  Nov.  21,  1882.  It  was  published  by 
Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

The  Daily  Express,  a  small  four-page  sheet,  was 
started  on  Aug.  1,  1832.  The  publication  office  was 
originally  at  No.  95  Chestnut  Street,  but  was  shortly 
afterward  removed  to  No.  65  Chestnut  8treet,  "  nearly 
opposite  the  American  Coffee-House."  It  waa  pub- 
lished by  Edmund  Morris.  Its  main  purpose  was  to 
give  a  daily  report  of  cholera  cases,  as  an  epidemic  of 
that  disease  was  then  raging.  It  went  out  of  exist- 
ence after  a  brief  career  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  Messenger  is  the  organ  of  the  "Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,"  commonly  known  as 
the  German  Reformed  Church.  It  was  established 
in  1832,  and  published  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  until 
the  burning  of  that  place  in  1864,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  been  issued  from 
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the  church's  publication  rooms,  No.  907  Arch  Street. 
The  editor  -in-chief  is  elected  by  the  joint  votes  of 
the  different  Synods,  and  his  position  is  official.  Rev. 
P.  8.  Davis,  D.D.,  has  occupied  this  position  Binee 
1876.  The  Meuenger  is  an  eight-page  sheet,  and  is 
published  weekly. 

The  Daily  Intelligencer  made  its  appearance 
Dec.  1,  1882.  The  second  and  third  numbers  were 
issued  on  the  6th  and  7th  respectively.  The  fourth 
number  came  out  on  the  10th.  Thereafter  the  daily 
publication  was  regular.  The  publisher  was  Robert 
T.  Conrad.  In  the  prospectus  issued  it  was  nnnounced 
that  "The  political  course  of  the  Intelligencer  will  be 
calm  and  independent,  decided  but  moderate.  It 
will  advocate  the  principles  of  Jeflersonian  Democ- 
racy, sustain  the  regular  nominations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic part}',  and  support  the  present  administrations 
of  the  general  and  8tate  government*."  The  Intelli- 
gencer was  a  five-column,  four-page  folio,  neat  in 
typographical  appearance,  and  was  published  at  five 
dollars  per  annum.  The  publication  office  was  at 
No.  51  Chestnut  Street,  above  Second. 

Waldie's  8elect  Circulating  Library,  "  contain- 
ing the  best  popular  literature,  including  memoirs, 
biography,  novels,  tales,  travels,  voyages,  etc.,"  was 
published  by  Adam  Waldie,  at  No.  6  North  Eighth 
Street,  Jan.  16,  1883.  It  was  issued  weekly,  and  was 
simply  a  aerial  publication  of  standard  literary  works. 
The  publication  office  was  subsequently  removed  to 
No.  207  Chestnut  Street,  "below  Seventh,"  and  later 
to  No.  46  Carpenter  8treet.  John  Jay  Smith  was  the 
editor. 

The  American  Lancet,  edited  by  F.  8.  Beattie, 
and  published  every  two  weeks,  by  Turner  &  Son, 
had  its  origin  Feb.  28,  1888.  It  was  not  in  existence 
a  long  while. 

The  Spy  in  Philadelphia  and  Spirit  of  the  Age 
had  ite  inception  on  July  6,  1883.  It  was  a  weekly, 
containing  eight  quarto  pages.  It  was  published  at 
two  dollars  per  annum,  by  William  Hill  &  Co.,  at 
No.  1  Athenian  Buildings.  Its  character  can  be  best 
understood  from  the  following  extract  from  the  pub- 
lishers' prosjKJctus:  "As  the  direction  and  discussion 
of  measures  of  national  and  State  policy  are  the  busi- 
ness of  the  daily  press,  .  .  .  the  consequence  is  that 
vices,  shielded  by  wealth  and  worldly  influence,  are 
abroad  among  the  people,  not  only  unsuspected,  but 
courted  and  required,  and  that  a  publication  is  neces- 
sary which  will  not  only  detect  but  exhibit  these 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, — a  mark  by  which  others 
will  be  warned  from  their  intent,  and  a  service  be 
rendered  to  society."    It  had  hut  a  brief  existence. 

The  Aurora,  being  a  revival  of  the  suspended 
Aurora,  which  was  instituted  in  1790,  was  issued  for 
the  first  time  July  4,  1834.  In  the  second  number, 
issued  July  19th,  there  are  these  announcements, 
among  others:  "The  Aurora  is  revived  to  sustain  the 
principles  which  obtained  for  it  the  confidence  of  the 
f,  when  the  public  liberties  were  menaced,  in 


1798.  .  .  .  Numbers  will  be  issued,  at  convenient 
times,  till  the  subscription  shall  be  adequate  to  the 
expenditure,  when  the  paper  will  issue  daily  without 
any  further  notice."  The  motto  of  the  Aurora  was 
"Knowledge,  Liberty,  Utility,  Representation.  Re- 
sponsibility." It  was  a  fair-sized  quarto,  and  was 
published  by  William  Duane,  a  name  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  career  of  the  earlier  Aurora. 

The  Advocate  of  Science  and  Annals  of  Natural 
History  was  first  published  in  August,  1834.  It  was 
conducted  by  William  P.  Gibbons,  at  the  southwest 


corner  of  Sixth  and  Ch 


St  re 


The  Gentleman's  Vade-Mecum,  or  the  8porting 
and  Dramatic  Companion,  a  weekly  periodical,  made 
its  appearance  Jan.  1,  1835.  It  was  published  by 
Charles  Alexander,  at  the  Athenian  Buildings,  Frank- 
lin Place.  The  price  of  subscription  was  three  dollars 
a  year.  The  Vade-Mecum  was  an  eight-page,  five- 
column  quarto,  and  was  a  miscellaneous  sporting  jour- 
nal, but  made  a  specialty  of  dramatic  and  turf  inter- 
ests. It  published  a  number  of  original  dramas,  as 
well  as  many  pieces  of  music.  It  also  contained  oc- 
casional illustrations,  chiefly  portraits  of  celebrated 
racing  horses.  It  was  issued  for  the  last  time  on  June 
25,  1836.  On  that  day  Mr.  Alexander  announced  its 
sale  to  Messrs.  Louis  A.  Oodcy,  Joseph  C.  Neal,  and 
Morton  McMichael,  who  merged  it  into  the  Saturday 
New*  and  Literary  Gazette,  which  was  established  on 
the  following  Saturday,  July  2, 1836.  Joseph  C.  Neal 
the  editor  of  the  Vade-Mecum  during  its  career  of 


a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Radical  Reformer  and  Workingman's  Ad- 
vocate, a  weekly  publication,  sixteen-page  octavo, 
was  started  June  18,  1835,  being  edited  and  published 
by  Thomas  Brothers,  at  No.  124  South  Front  8treet. 
In  October,  and  thereafter,  the  publication  was  issued 
ever)'  two  weeks.    It  was  not  in  existence  very  long. 

The  Botanic  Sentinel  and  Literary  Gazette,  a 
weekly  quarto  publication,  had  its  origin  on  Aug.  12, 
1835,  and  was  published  until  June  15, 1840,  J.  Coates 
being  the  publisher.  In  1837  the  title  became  The 
Philculclphia  Botanic  Sentinel  and  Thomsonian  Medical 
Revolution  ;  and  in  1889,  The  Philadelphia  Thomwnian 
Sentinel  and  Family  Journal  of  Uteful  Know/etlge,  The 
editor  for  a  portion  of  this  period  was  M.  Mattson. 
The  periodical  was  issued  semi-monthly  for  the  last 


three  years  of  its  career. 

The  Daily  Transcript  was  first  issued  in  Septem- 
ber. 1835,  by  William  L.  Drane.  With  the  exception 
of  The  tent,  published  about  five  years  before,  the 
Daily  Trantcripl  was  the  first  one  cent  daily  news- 
paper ever  printed  in  this  city.  Mr.  Drane  only 
issued  a  few  numbers  at  this  time,  "  for  the  purpose," 
as  he  said.  "  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  public  on  the 
subject  of  a  daily  penny  paper."  The  result  of  the 
experiment  surely  could  not  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing. Mr.  Drane  was  not  dismayed,  however,  as  in 
February,  1836,  he  began  the  regular  edition  of  the 
Transcript.    Before  the  expiration  of  this  year,  1836, 
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the  journal  was  merged  into  the  J'ub/ic  Ledger,  which 
had  been  established  in  March  of  the  year  named. 

The  Independent  Weekly  Press,  whom?  motto 
wan  "  The  Right  of  Free  Discussion,  given  to  us  by 
our  God,  and  guarded  by  the  laws  of  our  country," 
was  issued  for  the  first  time  Dee.  5, 1835.  The  second 
issue  was  on  Jan.  9,  1836,  and  it  was  published  weekly 
thereafter.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  "  literary  paper." 
It  was  edited  by  Lewis  C.  Ounn. 

The  Public  Ledger  was  first  issued  Friday,  March 
25,  1836,  from  Nos.  38  and  39  of  the  Arcade,  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Swain,  Arunah  8.  A  bell,  and  Azariah  H. 
Simmon*,  associated  under  the  firm-name  of  Swain, 
Abell  &  Simmons.  It  was  a  penny  sheet,  fifteen  and 
a  half  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches,  with  four 
columns  to  a  page.  In  the  then  condition  of  journal- 
ism the  odds  seemed  heavily  against  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  but  its  projectors  were  men  of  that 
brave  and  self-reliant  character  best  fitted  to  carry 
such  an  undertaking  to  the  highest  point  of  achieve- 
ment. In  their  "opening  address"  they  announced 
their  object  to  be — 

"  in  reader  il  a  vehicle  of  get) oral  and  aeefnl  intelligence,  adapted  to 
the  wanta  and  interaeta  of  th*  community  generally.  While  lta  cheap- 
Dni  place*  II  within  the  reach  of  Ilia  pooreet  artisan  or  laborer,  we 
ahall  endeavor  to  furulah  to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  the  earlleet 
and  moat  uaeful  Information  relating  to  tbeir  reapaetlve  Intereala.  .  .  . 
W«  ahall  give  place  to  no  reUgtoua  diecoaaione,  nor  to  political  dUcue- 
•luna  involving  qucatlnna  of  merely  partiian  character.  Tbe  LtJgtr 
will  worth  lp  no  men,  and  be  devoted  to  no  pari  lea.  On  all  political 
principle*  and  qiieetloiui  Involving  the  commou  good  It  will  apeak 
freely,  yet  temperately.  The  common  good  la  IU  object,  and  in  aaeklng 
thla  object  It  will  bay.  eepecial  regard  to  the  moral  and  Intallectoal  im- 
of  the  laboring  claaeea,  the  great  alnew  of  all  civilised 
While  thla  paper  ahall  worahlp  no  man.  It  ahall  vituper- 
It  will  be  fearleaa  and  Independent,  applauding  yirtne  and 
y|ce  whenever  found,  uuawed  by  atallon.  uninfluenced  by 
wealth." 

This  wa»  independence  rather  than  neutrality,  but, 
firmly  and  honestly  adhered  to,  it  was  a  revolution  in 
the  journalism  of  1835-40. 

These  bold  innovators  were  all  young  men  without 
capita),  and  [>o*sesg«d  only  of  a  trade  and  a  character. 
They  knew  how  to  print  a  pa|ier,  and  they  meant  to 
print  an  honest  one,  according  to  tbeir  idea  of  what 
a  newspaper  ought  to  be.  Two  of  them  developed 
into  men  of  extraordinary  character  for  untiring  per- 
severance, sound  business  principles,  and  unyielding 
tenacity  of  purpose.  Mr.  Swain  with  the  Le<iger,  and 
Mr.  Abell  with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  following  the  same 
course  and  governed  by  the  same  principles,  attained 
a  success  in  their  profession  as  well  as  in  their  busi- 
ness affairs  which  but  few  men  have  reached  in  this 
country.  These  two  papers  were  for  many  years  so 
closely  connected  that  in  tracing  the  growth  of  one 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  other.  In 
reviewing  the  extraordinary  results  which  richly  re- 
warded Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  in  their  newspaper 
adventures,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  they 
began  their  career  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  one  of  prosperity,  encouraging  men  to 
make  costly  and  expensive  outlays  of  money,  and  in- 


ducing the  business  community  to  widen  and  extend 
trade  by  advertising.  The  "flush  times"  had  ex- 
pended their  evil  influence,  and  the  consequences  were 
slowly  but  surely  gathering  that  strength  which  within 
less  than  two  years  after  the  first  number  of  the  Led- 
ger, March  25,  1836,  and  within  one  year  after  the 
first  number  of  The  Sun,  May  17,  1837,  were  issued 
threatened  the  whole  country  with  bankruptcy.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  venture  of  great  hazard  to  begin  the 
publication  of  one  newspaper  with  little  or  no  capi- 
tal, but  it  seems  rashness  itself  when  two  newspapers 
were  launched  by  the  same  impecunious  individuals, 
with  the  bold  avowal  by  each  that  "  the  publication 
of  this  paper  will  be  continued  for  one  year  ut  tout." 

During  the  first  year  of  their  publication  neither  of 
the*e  newspapers  gave  much  evidence  of  that  enter- 
prise and  push  which  have  since  been  so  characteristic 
of  their  management  A  glance  over  the  first  volume 
of  The  Ledger  shows  that  it  gave  scarcely  anything  of 
local  news,  except  police  reports,  unless  something 
startling  excited  the  community,  calling  for  special 
mention  ;  the  news  columns  were  meagre,  tbe  mails 
supplying  the  only  medium  for  collection  of  passing 
events,— the  telegraph  was  the  invention  of  subse- 
quent years,  nor  did  the  lightning  and  express 
trains  of  the  present  day  enable  the  news  editor  of 
fifty  years  ago  to  publish  the  events  of  one  day  in 
bis  paper  of  the  next  Local  reporting  had  not 
commenced  to  be  the  science  to  which  it  has  grown 
in  late  years.  The  art  of  epitome,  tbe  science  of 
condensation,  had  not  then  been  learned  by  any  of 
tbe  newspapers.  Nor  did  it  spring  spontaneous  in 
the  new  enterprises  of  the  Messrs.  Swain,  Abell  & 
Simmons.  Reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  of  Congress  had  not  then  been  introduced, 
and  Washington  City  papers  by  mail  brought  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  which  scissors  and  paste 
transferred  in  an  unabridged  form,  except  only 
where  tbe  space  of  the  penny  sheet  compelled  their 
curtailment.  But  this  soon  changed  ;  the  year  1837- 
83  inaugurated  a  new  system.  The  President's  mes- 
sage of  December,  1838,  was  printed  in  Baltimore,  at 
77ie  Sun  office,  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  read  in 
Congress,  anticipating  its  sixpenny  contemporaries 
by  two  days.  The  same  enterprise  extended  to  77k 
Ledger,  and  news  was  procured,  condensed,  and 
printed  before  the  "  blanket  sheets"  were  aware  of  its 
occurrence.  The  observing  public,  learning  where 
the  earliest  news  was  to  be  obtained,  gave  such 
patronage  to  the  penny  Ledger  that  its  first  year's 
results  required  enlarged  accommodation,  and  a  re- 
moval to  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Dock 
Streets,  with  an  increase  of  size  to  eighteen  by 
twenty-four  inches,  with  five  columns  on  a  page. 
Soon  a  double-cylinder  "  pony"  press  was  purchased, 
and  77*  ledger  exhibited  those  evidences  of  vitality 
which  soon  had  the  desired  effect  of  making  the  paper 
sought  after ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  its  fearless 
criticism  sting    the   guilty  that  "son* 
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or  scoundrels  made  a  cowardly  attack  on 
the  office,  demolishing  several  panes  of  glass,  and  in- 
flicting somewhat  more  serious  injury  to  the  interior." 

The  paper  had  become  a  power  within  the  land, 
and  within  less  than  a  year  hud  the  courage  to  criti- 
cise the  judge,  jury,  counsel,  and  witnesses  in  the 
trial  which  grew  out  of  the  murder  of  Helen  Jewett. 
in  New  York.  Its  editorials  on  this  subject  were 
marked  by  their  vigor  and  legal  teaming,  but  they 
were  so  bold,  in  the  opinion  of  more  conservative 
publicists,  that  the  latter  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
"  virulent  little  sheet."  But  it  pursued  its  chosen 
path,  and  soon  scored  another  |>opular  victory.  A 
firm  of  cabinet-mukers  was  charged  with  ill  treatment 
of  and  furnishing  insufficient  fo<sl  to  its  apprentices, 
who  appealed  to  the  recorder  of  the  city,  then  pos- 
sessing judicial  powers,  and  hud  their  indentures  can- 
celed. Thr  Ledger  was  fortunate  enough  to  incur  its 
first  libel  suit  by  suggesting,  in  reference  to  this  firm, 
that  "  nobody  surely  who  is  aware  of  their  meanness 
will  do  business  with  them."  It  became  immensely 
popular  by  its  Hp|»eal  in  this  case  to  "  the  jury  of  the 
people,"  and  no  opportunity  was  left  unimproved  to 
make  the  people  understand  that  it  knew  no  interest 
too  high  for  its  assault  when  the  public  good  de- 
manded the  attack.  Independent  rather  than  neutral, 
it  never  avoided  the  discussion  of  political  questions 
involving  the  general  welfare.  The  Abolition  riots  in 
1838,  in  which  Pennsylvania  Hall,  where  the  anti- 
slavery  lecture  was  to  have  been  delivered  by  Rev.  G. 
Storrs,  was  wrecked  and  burned  by  the  mob,  called 
forth  the  most  vigorous  protests  from  the  ledger.  In 
an  article  entitled  "Scandalous  Outrage  against  Law, 
us  well  us  against  Decency,"  it  said,  "  If  the  right  of 
discussion  upon  any  subject— a  right  made  common  to 
all  by  our  Constitution  und  laws,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral— may  be  invaded  with  impunity,  all  freedom 
among  us  is  abolished,  and  we  are  the  slaves  of  the 
very  worst  of  all  tyrants,  thr  mob,"  and  apprehending 
still  further  danger,  it  urged  the  mayor  to  call  out  the 
volunteer  companies,  "with  bayonet  and  ball  car- 
tridges," saying,  "  Belter  is  it  that  all  the  ruffians  in 
our  city,  even  were  they  a  hundred  thousand,  instead 
of  three  thousand,  should  bite  the  dust  and  leave 
their  blood  run  deep  in  the  streets,  than  that  the 
great  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
be  surrendered."  It  is  impossible  now  to  measure  the 
degree  of  responsibility  which  such  outspoken,  vig- 
orous language  involved  in  the  heated  times  of  alioli- 
tion  excitement.  Thr  ledger  entertained  no  sympathy 
with  abolition  in  its  earlier  days;  neither  did  it  share 
in  that  strong  prejudice  against  colored  people  which 
culminated  in  the  shameful  riots  of  1838  and  other 
years ;  but  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  press  be- 
longed to  the  public  good, — they  were  the  inestimable 
jewels  of  the  community,  and  as  such,  whenever  in- 
vaded, for  any  cause,  should  receive  the  vigorous 
defense  of  Tht  Ledger. 

The  courageous  course  of  the  paper  received  the 


warmest  congratulations  of  law-abiding  people,  which 
were  increased  in  consequence  of  the  article  on  "  The 
Rule  of  the  Law,  and  the  Rule  of  the  Mob,"  pub- 
lished after  the  disturbance  had  coated,  the  paper 
holding  that  "In  all  cases  of  apprehended  disturbance 
of  order  the  only  safe  course  is  found  in  the  most 
vigorous  measures  of  prevention,  in  presenting  before 
the  rioters  begin  an  array  of  force  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them  that  capture  and  punishment  are  certain." 
The  Ledger  early  advocated  the  noble  duty  of  "  scratch  - 
ing"  from  the  party  ticket  the  names  of  unfit  candi- 
dates, and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  it  fought  steadfastly  for  the  present  method  of 
numbering  the  houses  and  the  nomenclature  of  the 
streets. 

In  1840,  "  City  Gleanings,"  or  local  news  items,  were 
introduced,  their  collector  and  writer  being  Charles 
Ritter,  who  prepared  them  in  the  distinctive  and  clever 
fashion  which  gained  for  him  the  name  of  "The  Orig- 
inal Udger  Man."  On  July  1st  of  the  same  year, 
Joseph  Sailer,  who  continued  so  long  at  the  head  of 
the  financial  columns,  wrote  its  first  money  article. 

"  Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  day,"  said  Mr.  Sailer, 
in  the  "  Money  Market"  of  the  ledger,  Monday,  July 
1,  1867,— 


"the  tnl  money  market  appeared  In  the  clonal  of  the  Udftr.  It 
by  tb.  Mine  band  that  writ-  thl.  paragraph,  and  the  d- 
that  day  tu  tbl.  baa  tw.li  conUnuoualy  in  charge  <»f  lb. 
and  u  evidence  or  general  good  health  mid  eppllc-ation, 

of  th.  Wjw  In 

intent.   Averaging  th*  department  »l  no*  column  per 
day,  gives  three  hundred  end  twelve  column,  per  year,  and  a.  each  of 


It  may  he 
the  time  i 
blm  to  that  d. 


these  column,  of  clu.e  reading  I.  fully  equnl  lo  five  ..ctavu 
In  ordinary  book  Ijpe,  we  have  a.  Ih.  annual  product  fiflii 
and  .ixty  pages,  in  lwenty-.sven  year,  eipial  lo  eighty-four  roll 

to  All  a  very  leviiectalde 


Continuing  the  retrospect,  Mr.  Sailer  in  the 
article  says,— 

••  When  this  department  «M  commenced  In  the  Udger  on  the  1*  day 
of  July,  1MO,  |h.  edition  wa.  about  Mien  thousand  d.lly,  and  allowing 
fit.  reader,  to  each  paper,  It  was  from  the  beginning  addressed  to  .«t. 
..nty-flr.-th..n.»nd  |»r*m.  dally;  and  al  that  rate  for  th.'  three  hundred 
and  twelve  publl.hiug  <lay»  of  the  year,  the  nnmtf  r  wa.  increased  to 
nearly  (weary  (Arce  <md  a  half  ndtwas.  Thl.  wm  for  one  year,  when  the 
circulation  wa.  at  the  smallest.  It  ha.  .teadlly  Increased  from  that 
time  In  the  present,  atid  I  y  the  esni.  rule  of  fit.  reader,  to  each  copy  of 
the  paper  (many  of  the  copies  are  read  by  twice  that  number,  there  i. 
now  a  d.lly  audience  to  the  teaching,  of  lu  column,  of  three  1 
and  fifty  thousand  person.,  which  number,  multiplied  by  three  I 


and  twelve  pu!  lulling  day.  of  the  year,  give,  over  owe  htuulnd  nad  aia. 
mQliatu  aa  render,  of  it.  content,  in  one  year." 

Truly  the  builders  of  the  ledger  "  builded  better  than 
they  knew."  The  readers  of  the  "  little  virulent 
sheet"  in  those  twenty-seven  years,  Mr.  Sailer  goes  on 
to  show,  aggregated  "  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
six  millions.  These  Ggures  equal  the  population  of 
the  world,  and  nearly  equal  the  sum  of  our  national 
debt  in  dollars;  but,  unlike  the  volume  of  that  debt, 
which  is  steadily  rolling  backward,  the  circulation  and 
the  readers  of  the  contents  of  the  ledger  are  steadily 
on  the  increase." 

On  May  9,  1840,  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  six 
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columns  on  a  page,  and  the  sheet  to  twenty  by  twenty- 
nine  inches,  and  the  office  was  removed  October  12th 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Though  the  Ledger  was  fully  abreast  of  the  best 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  day,  yet  in  1840  it  was 
published  in  a  small,  low  building,  unattractive  in 
appearance,  and  most  poorly  appointed  in  all  its 
mechanical  departments,  though  up  to  the  average 
of  that  time.  The  press-room,  occupied  by  one  double 
cylinder-press,  driven  by  a  small  engine,  was  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  publication  office,  but  imme- 
diately at  the  rear.  Tbe  editorial  and  composing- 
rooms  were  upon  the  second  and  only  other  floor 
used  of  the  building.  For  the  editors  and  reporters, 
about  six  feet  of  the  front  second  story  were  parti- 
tioned off,  and  this  again  was  divided,  the  sanctum 
tanclorum  being  at  the  extreme  corner, — a  sort  of 
closet  three  and  a  half  by  about  six  feet,— at  one 
end  of  which  was  placed  an  old-fashioned  office- 
desk,  before  which  stood  a  low  yellow  chair;  and  in 
the  opposite  corner  was  a  rough  board  box,  bottom 
up,  secured  against  the  wall  in  a  slanting  position, 
giving  evidence  of  an  ingenious  attempt  at  desk- 
manufacture.  The  former  was  occupied  by  Russell 
Jarvis,  as  editor-in-chief,  while  the  box,  extempor- 
ized into  a  desk,  afforded  accommodations  for  the 
senior  proprietor,  who  occasionally  wrote  what  in 
badinage  he  was  pleased  to  term  "  cream"  paragraphs, 
by  which  was  meant  articles  embodying  thought  and 
philosophic  truth.  At  other  times  the  then  news 
editor,  Mr.  Lane,  occupied  the  place  vacant  by  Mr. 
Swain's  absence.  Outside  this  inner  temple  was  a 
room  about  twice  as  large,  furnished  with  a  pine 
table  three  by  four  feet,  on  which  Isdger*  were 
folded  and  pasted  during  the  night,  and  which  was 
occupied  during  the  day  by  the  whole  reportorial 
corps  of  one,  a  gentleman  who  was  thenceforth  to 
divide  the  honors  of  the  accommodations  with  the 
"money-market"  man.  And  hereupon  rose  a  nice 
question  of  proprietary  rights.  There  was  in  this 
large  apartment,  redolent  of  sour  paste  and  liberally 
littered  with  waste  paper,  but  a  single  chair,  dilapi- 
dated by  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  a  founder's  type-box, 
over  twenty  inches  long  and  six  inches  square,  which 
by  rearing  on  end  was  forced  into  service  as  a  seat 
for  him  who  should  make  his  appearance  second  at 
the  table.  The  whole  office  arrangements  were 
primitive,  and  its  affairs  were  most  economically  ad- 
ministered. The  chief  clerk,  who  furnished  the  sup- 
plies, had  a  special  horror  of  extravagance,  having 
early  mastered  that  truism  in  domestic  economy  that 
"great  abundance  is  the  parent  of  waste;"  hence 
paper  was  doled  out  by  the  single  sheet,  and  pens 
and  wafers  in  the  same  limited  proportion.  The 
Ledger  at  that  time  had  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  copies,  according  to  Mr.  Sailer,  and 
was  printed  on  a  double  sheet,  and  was  cut  by  hand 
before  being  delivered  to  the  carriers.  Such  was  the 
great  Philadelphia  paper  in  1840,  as  described  by  one 


in  1875,  "  who  remained  continually  with  it  from  that 
day  to  this." 

When  the  Oregon  question  seemed  about  to  involve 
the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  in  war,  all  the 
great  papers  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  obtain 
the  earliest  English  news  from  the  Liverpool  steamers 
arriving  at  Halifax  and  Boston.  The  New  York 
newspapers  entered  into  a  combination  to  anticipate 
the  mails,  and  with  them  were  joined  Mr.  Swain  for 
the  Ledger,  and  Mr.  Abell  for  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  famous  "  pony  expresses,"  by  which  Mr.  Abell 
had  anticipated  all  contemporaries  in  announcing  the 
death  of  President  Harrison,  and  the  fate  of  the  fis- 
cal bank  bill  in  1841,  were  again  called  into  service, 
and  from  Halifax  to  Portland,  Me,,  relays  of  fleet  po- 
nies fairly  flew  with  the  news  brought  by  the  steam- 
ers from  Europe.  Relays  of  these  ponies,  extending 
from  Halifax  to  Annapolis  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
(across  Nova  Scotia),  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  brought  the  news  to  Portland,  Me., 
and  thence  by  locomotive  to  Boston  and  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Fifty  hours  was  the 
time  in  which  the  thousand  miles  were  passed.  The 
penny  sheets  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  peers  in  enterprise  of  the  New 
York  press,  and  far  beyond  their  "  blanket  sheet" 
contemporaries  of  their  respective  cities,  in  all  that 
push  and  pluck  which  the  modern  newspaper  re- 
quires. The  news  brought  by  the  "Cambria"  was 
awaited  with  that  feverish  excitement  which  always 
attends  matter  involving  the  issues  of  war  or  peace. 
By  means  of  the  "  pony  express"  this  steamer's  news 
was  hurried  through  to  the  Ledger  and  The  Sun,  and 
by  the  latter  paper  sent  on  to  Washington,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  mails  and  the  regular  mode  by  which  the 
larger  newspapers  obtained  their  news.  In  the  com- 
bination by  which  the  pilot-boat  "  Romer"  was  char- 
tered for  Liverpool  and  return  with  foreign  news,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Isdgrr  and  The  Sun  entered,  and 
again  anticipated  their  slower  contemporaries  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore. 

In  1846,  when  the  Mexican  war  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  to  the  South,  and  the  news 
centre  was  removed  to  the  camp  of  the  little  American 
army,  far  oft"  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Abell,  for  the  firm  of 
Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons,  and  for  the  benefit  of  their 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  under- 
took the  management  of  the  transmission  of  news  from 
the  camp  and  the  battle-field,  across  the  continent,  to 
the  news-ronms  of  The  Sun,  in  Baltimore,  and  The 
ledger,  in  Philadelphia.  An  overland  express  from 
New  Orleans,  "comprising  about  sixty  blooded 
horses,"  was  established  to  Baltimore,  which,  not- 
withstanding difficulties  interposed  by  the  post-office, 
almost  invariably  anticipated  the  great  Southern  mail 
from  New  Orleans  by  thirty  hours.  An  excited  pub- 
lic, in  both  cities  and  the  surrounding  country,  looked 
to  Thr  Sun  and  The  Udgcr  for  the  first  news  from  the 
seat  of  war,  with  perfect  confidence  in  their  dispatch 
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and  reliability.  The  time  consumed  between  New 
Orleans  and  Baltimore  by  these  expresses  was  about 
six  days,  and  the  coat  was  over  one  thousand  dollars 
a  month.  By  means  of  this  expeditious  mode  of 
transmitting  intelligence,  the  firm  of  Swain,  Abell  & 
Simmons  laid  before  the  readers  of  two  newspapers 
an  engraved  representation  of  Monterey,  its  vicinity, 
and  its  fortifications,  with  the  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  from  the  pencil  of  Capt.  Eaton  ;  and  also 
a  view  of  the  American  army  before  Monterey  prior 
to  the  battle.  By  this  view  their  readers  could  dis- 
tinguish the  principal  forts,  the  main  buildings  of  the 
city,  the  position  of  the  American  army,  and  the 
place  assigned  to  each  division,  brigade,  and  regi- 
ment. 

It  was  by  mean*  of  the  vigorous  enterprise  of  this 
firm  that  the  "  full  surrender  and  unconditional  capit- 
ulation of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  D'Ulloa,"  wan  first  made  known.  In  Wash- 
ington The  Sun  of  April  10,  1847,  caused  universal 
rejoicing  by  announcing  the  great  event  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  the  public.  The  ledger,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, received  the  same  intelligence  from  the  same 
source,  and  the  two  newspapers  anticipated  all  others 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  the  great  victory. 

The  possession  of  such  im|K>rtant  information,  hours 
before  it  was  elsewhere  known  in  the  United  States, 
might  have  been  used  with  very  great  success  for 
j>ecuniary  advantages,  as  the  stock  market  responded 
to  even-  particular  of  the  news  from  Mexico.  To 
have  anticipated  the  rise  in  prices  that  followed  the 
tidings  of  American  triumphs  could  have  been  easy  for 
any  member  of  the  firm  of  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons, 
and  would  have  very  much  more  than  reimbursed  them 
for  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  pony  express  ;  but  they 
spurned  all  such  temptations.  Their  unvarying  prac- 
tice was  to  issue  bulletins  or  slip  synopses  of  the  mar- 
kets at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  receipt 
of  European  or  war  news,  and  place  them  before  the 
whole  public,  to  be  followed  with  "  extras"  containing 
all  the  information  received.  They  kept  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  advised  of  every  im|Kirtant  event 
transpiring  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  were  thus  instru- 
mental in  serving  the  whole  country  as  well  as  the 
readers  of  their  newspapers.  It  was  "generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz, 
arriving  by  our  express  on  the  very  day  appointed 
for  the  close  of  a  national  loan,  was  directly  favorable 
to  the  national  interest  in  the  final  negotiation."  The 
brilliant  victories  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco  were 
first  announced  by  these  jwjiers,  their  "  ponies"  dis- 
tancing stages,  railroads,  steamboats,  and  magnetic 
telegraphs,  and  when  military  operations  approached 
the  city  of  Mexico,  those  pony  teams,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  the  great  excitement  prevailing  throughout 
the  country,  "  came  flying  up  to  the  stopping-post 
with  the  most  thrilling  and  important  intelligence  yet 
received  from  the  seat  of  war  full  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  of  steamboats,  railroads,  and  even  telegraphs," 


and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  operations  of 
the  army  in  Mexico  these  pony  expresses  continued 
to  keep  the  newspapers  of  this  enterprising  firm  fully 
abreast  with  all  the  exciting  events  of  the  period  and 
far  in  advance  of  all  their  contemiwrarie*.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  enterprise  "  carrier  pigeons"  were  utilized,  to 
the  number  of  between  four  and  five  hundred,  to  trans- 
mit news  from  foreign  steamers,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  a  synopsis  ot  the  President's  message 
was  brought  by  the  "pigeon  express"  to  Baltimore 
immediately  after  delivery  to  the  Congress,  and  pub- 
lished in  extras  to  the  delight  and  surprise  of  the 
public.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  pigeon  express 
organized  in  this  country,  and  was  the  design  of  Mr. 
Abell  for  himself  and  his  partners. 

The  magnetic  telegraph  found  in  both  Mr.  Swain 
and  Mr.  Abell  zealous,  active,  and  contributing  friends. 
After  the  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  the  first 
constructed  in  the  country,  was  completed,  Mr.  Abell 
was  one  of  its  constant  patrons,  and  The  Sun  received 
the  first  Presidential  message  ever  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph, on  May  11, 1846,  which  appeared  in  its  issue  of 
the  next  day.  Mr.  Swain  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
friend  of  the  new  news-transmitter,  for  in  that  light 
he  looked  at  Morse's  invention.  He  took  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stock  in  the  original  telegraph  company 
which  was  allotted  to  Philadelphia;  he  became  a  di- 
rector, and  was  president  of  the  company  for  several 
years,  during  which  he  introduced  many  reforms 
into  the  management  of  the  telegraph  offices  of  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  history  it  should 
be  added  here,  in  this  brief  history  of  an  enterprising 
firm,  that  the  telegraphic  copy  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage first  transmitted  to  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  was  reprinted  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Paris  side  by  side  with  the  authen- 
ticated transcript  of  the  original.  The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  National  InteUigmcrr  said, — 

"  Professor  Morse  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  an 
account  of  the  recent  achievements  of  the  electrical 
telegraph,  with  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  contain- 
ing the  President's  message  on  the  Mexican  war,  as 
it  was  magically  transmitted  to  that  paper.  I  sent 
the  communication  to  Pouillet,  the  deputy  author  of 
the  report  heretofore  mentioned  to  you,  and  he  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  Arago,  who  submitted  their 
very  interesting  and  decisive  contents  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the 
Chamber,  on  the  18th  instant,  when  the  proposed 
appropriation  for  an  electrical  telegraph  from  this 
capital  to  the  Belgium  frontier  came  under  consider- 
ation, Bcrryer  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  ex- 
periments of  the  new  system  were  incomplete;  that 
it  would  be  well  to  wait  for  the  full  trial  of  what  was 
undertaken  between  Paris  and  Rouen.  Arago  an- 
swered,'The  experiment  was  consummated;  in  the 
United  States  the  matter  is  settled  irresistibly.  I  re- 
ceived three  days  ago  The  Sun,  of  Baltimore,  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Morse,  one  of  the 
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men  of  his  country,  and  here  is  the  President's  mes- 
sage, printed  from  the  telegraph  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  message  would  fill  four  columns  of  the 
Moniteur.  It  could  not  have  been  copied  by  the  most 
rapid  penman  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  was  trans- 
mitted. The  galvanic  fluid  travels  seventy  thousand 
leagues  per  minute.'  The  appropriation  of  nearly  a 
half-million  of  francs  passed  with  only  a  few  dissent- 
ing voice*." 

Thus  this  enterprising  firm  of  newspaper  publishers 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  contributed  their  influ- 
ence to  extend  the  telegraph  across  France,  as  well  as 
through  their  own  country.  And  even  the  short-lived 
Athtntic  Cable  of  1858  was  made  tributary  to  the 
enterprise  of  this  firm  by 
sending  a  special  dispatch 
exclusively  to  their  news- 
papers, which  was  the  first 
news  telegram  from  Lon- 
don over  the  Atlantic 
Cable  received  and  made 
public  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Swain  was  the  mas- 
ter mind  in  conducting  the 
Ledger,  as  Mr.  A  bell  was  in 
The  Sun.  For  twenty  years 
Mr.  Swain  gave  unremit- 
ting attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Ledger; 
carefully  scanning  all  that 
entered  its  columns,  and 
more  carefully  watching 
for  any  item  of  news  which 
appeared  in  another  news- 
paper without  being  in  the 
Ledger. 

He  was  early  in  perceiv- 
ing the  utility  of  the  fast 
type-revolving  cylinder 
printing-press  of  Hoe,  and 
the  first  press  of  this  de- 
scription used  by  any  news- 
paper in  this  country  was 

made  for  the  /s>it}T,  and  found,  on  trial,  to  be  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  was  speedily  duplicated.  It  is  question- 
able whether  Mr.  Swain  recurred  to  any  event  in  his 
life  with  so  much  pride  as  to  his  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  rotary  press. 

The  assistance  and  encouragement  given  by  Mr. 
Swain  to  the  efforts  to  manufacture  printing-paper 
from  straw  were  of  great  importance  in  bringing  that 
substitute  for  rags  to  perfection.  It  is  a  matter  of 
positive  certainty  that  the  first  white  printing-pa]»er 
made  from  straw  was  used  upon  the  ledger,  and  that 
the  Messrs.  Nixon  owe  to  the  generous  assistance 
given  by  Mr.  Swain  their  final  success  in  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  printing-paper.  His  strong,  practical 
mind  turned  naturally  to  machinery,  mechanics,  and 
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science,  and  to  their  practical  application  to  his  own 
particular  business  he  devoted  much  time,  thought, 
and  study,  accomplishing  results  which  added  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  his  newspaper  machinery. 

Such  was  the  man  that  made  the  Ijedger  great;  bat 
he  did  not  accomplish  his  end  without  many  difficul- 
ties overcome,  many  obstacles  removed.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  referred  to,  a  few  of  the 
others  must  be  rapidly  glanced  at.  The  Native 
American  movement  in  politics  was  attended  with 
mob  violence,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  loss  of  life.  The  ledger  had  no  symjiathy 
with  ostracism  in  any  place,  and  its  enlarged  idea  of 
American  citizenship  forbade  its  lending  its  immense 

influence  to  the  proscrip- 
tion of  men  for  religious 
conviction.  A  careful  wri- 
ter, reviewing  the  course 
of  the  Ledger  during  those 
exciting  times  of  1844, 
says,  that  while  the  paper 
justly  condemned  "  the 
excesses  into  which  the 
mob  ran,  it  unfairly  ig- 
nored the  first  great  pro- 
vocation which  had  stirred 
up  so  much  ill-blood,"  but 
that  after  its  subscribers 
had  fallen  off  by  thou- 
sands, its  proprietors  "sud- 
denly became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  outrage 
had  been  committed  upon 
the  Americans  in  Ken- 
sington, before  they  struck 
a  blow  in  return."  A  re- 
view of  the  files  of  the 
paj>er  at  that  time  docs 
not  sustain  such  a  state- 
ment. On  May  7th  it 
said,  "  The  citizens  who 
composed  the  meeting 
were  assembled  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  right  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  come  to  a 
pretty  pass,  if,  availing  themselves  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  they  are  to  be  assailed  by  others  and 
their  lives  sacrificed  in  the  streets." 

The  destruction  of  St  Michael's  Church  and  the 
Female  Seminary  ami  St.  Augustine's  Church  by  the 
mob,  called  out  the  ledger  on  the  following  morning 
in  denunciation  of  the  rioters  in  the  following  vigor- 
ous language  :  "  Are  our  liberties  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  rash  and  headlong  domination  of  mobs,  or  are 
we  to  fly  from  this  great  evil  to  the  lesser  one  of  a 
consolidated  military  police?"  And  afterward,  re- 
suming its  old  argument,  that  "  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,"  it  again  urged  the  use  of  6o//-cartridges 
first,  and  blank-cartridges  afterward,  as  the  only  effi- 
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cient  manner  of  dealing  with  and  dispersing  mobs; 
that  "  in  subduing  a  mob  the  whole  secret  is  to  strike 
first  and  threaten  afterward."  This  article  created 
intense  excitement  among  the  Native  Americans,  and 
many  thousands  Btopped  the  paper,  and  the  advertis- 
ing patronage  also  greatly  diminished.  But  the  ledger 
was  not  to  be  swerved  from  its  high  and  honorable 
course  by  any  loss  of  patronage.  It  continued  to  de- 
mand that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  be  maintained, 
and  that  "church  burners"  and  those  "outlaws  who 
broke  up  the  meeting  at  Kensington"  be  sought  out 
and  punished.  Its  circulation  returned  in  larger  num- 
bers, and  its  advertisements  increased  in  volume  and 
value  far  beyond  what  they  had  been  before. 

The  Weekly  Isdger  was  begun  in  1837,  and  was 
afterward  The  United  Staffs  and  The  Dollar  News- 
paper. After  Mr.  Childs  purchased  the  Udger  estab- 
lishment he  issued  the  weekly  under  the  name  of  The 
Home  Weekly  and  Household  Newspaper,  but  sold  it 
out  in  1867.  When  The  Dollar  Newspaper  was  estab- 
lished, in  1843,  Mr.  Simmons  gave  it  most  of  his 
attention,  returning  for  that  purpose  to  Philadelphia 
from  Baltimore,  to  which  latter  city  he  had  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Abell.  He  died  Dec.  9,  1855,  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  partners,  as  well  as  the 
re«pect  and  affection  of  his  employes  in  both  the 
Ledger  and  The  Suit,  whose  tributes  of  respect  for  his 
memory  were  most  touching  and  affectionate.  He 
was  the  first  member  of  the  great  firm  to  pass  away. 
His  interest  was  purchased  by  the  surviving  partners, 
and  the  style  became,  on  April  16, 1861,  Swain  &  Abell. 

Col.  M.  Richards  Muckle,  now  the  business  mana- 
ger of  the  Ledger,  relates  of  his  own  experience  in 
those  early  days  that  "on  Saturday  morning  I  went 
to  the  office  and  presented  myself  to  that  prince  of 
good  fellows,  Mr.  Simmons.  He  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  called  me  his  boy;  and  he  continued  to  call  me 
his  boy  until  he  vanished  from  this  earth  io  occupy  a 
place  in  the  temple  above."  The  occasion  of  which 
Col.  Muck )»'•  writes  was  his  installation  in  the  service 
of  the  ledger,  and  he  has  accompanied  the  paper 
from  its  earliest  location  to  its  permanent  home  at 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

William  L.  Drane,  another  of  the  most  efficient 
chiefs  of  departments  in  the  Udger  establishment, 
antedated  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  as  a  publisher  of 
a  penny  paper.    His  paper,  the  Daily  Transcript,  was 
sold  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ledger  in  September,  I 
1836,  and  its  name  has  ever  since  been  published  as  j 
a  sub-title.    In  the  succeeding  May  he  entered  into  | 
the  service  of  the  Ledger,  and  for  many  years  preced-  , 
ing  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1881,  he  was  super-  I 
intendent  of  the  printing  department,  a  position  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  have  his  superior.  He 
was  a  native  of  Dranesville,  Va.,  and  learned  print- 
ing in  Washington,  on  the  Telegraph,  when  it  was 
owned  by  Duff  Green. 

The  firm  of  Swain  k  Abell,  which  was  formed 
upon  the  dissolution  of  that  of  Swain,  Abell  &  Sim- 


mons, upon  the  death  of  A.  H.  Simmons,  continued 
the  publication  of  the  Ledger.  But  the  changes 
effected  by  the  war  between  the  States  were  not  with- 
out important  influence  upon  newspapers.  The  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  white  paper  and  of  labor  ren- 
dered the  publication  of  a  penny  paper  impossible, 
except  at  a  great  loss.  This  the  firm  met  and  ac- 
cepted to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  "Six  and  a  quarter  cents  per 
week"  was  an  antebellum  price,  which  would  no 
longer  purchase  the  white  paper.  An  increase  of 
price  was  inevitable,  or  a  loss  far  greater  than  pru- 
dence and  sound  judgment  warranted.  This  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  paper  w as  contrary  to  all 
the  ideas  upon  which  the  Ledger  had  grown  into 
power  and  influence.  The  proprietors  had  seen  the 
realization  of  their  hopes  in  a  penny  paper;  they  now 
recognized  its  failure  from  causes  which  they  could 
not  foresee.  To  abandon  the  fundamental  idea  upon 
which  their  two  newspapers  had  become  such  pre- 
eminent successes  was  more  than  they  could  encoun- 
ter. Unable  to  agree  to  raise  the  price  of  their  paper 
or  to  increase  the  charges  for  advertising,  to  prevent 
further  loss  they  determined  to  dispose  of  the  entire 
Ledger  establishment.  It  is  probable  that  this  deter- 
mination was  due  more  to  Mr.  Swain  than  to  Mr. 
Abell,  and  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  the  latter  to 
have  met  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  supervising 
the  two  newspapers,  they  would  both  have  become  the 
property  of  Mr.  Abell.  However  that  may  be,  the 
establishment  was  disposed  of  to  George  W.  Childs, 
the  present  owner.  The  Hale  was  consummated  Dec. 
3,  1864. 

Mr.  Swain  survived  the  sale  of  the  ledger  only  four 
years,  and  died  Feb.  16,  1868,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  Though  the  Udger  is  his  proper  monument, 
as  well  as  biography,  yet  his  interest  in  The  Sun  re- 
mained after  the  sale  of  the  Ledger  and  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Abell  is  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  firm 
which  established  and  created  two  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  this  country.  In  a  ripe  old  age,  he  en- 
joys that  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  which  a 
long  and  useful  life  merits.  His  hand  has  never  been 
missing  from  The  Sun;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  meet 
the  embarrassment  of  increase  of  price,  which  had  in- 
duced the  sale  of  the  Ledger,  and  his  judgment  has 
been  sustained  by  the  remarkable  prosperity  which 
has  followed  the  enlargements  of  the  paper  and  the 
increase  in  the  rates  of  advertisement.  He  has  kept 
The  Sun  abreast  of  every  change  which  the  publica- 
tion of  a  great  newspaper  demands.  Their  great  suc- 
cess shows  that  both  Mr.  Swain  and  Mr.  Abell  were 
men  of  remarkable  minds,  fitted  and  adapted  to  sup- 
plement each  other,  and  brought  together  just  as  the 
revolution  in  newspapers  was  beginning.  They  seized 
the  auspicious  moment,  and  compelled  fortune  to  be- 
come tributary  to  their  energy,  industry,  perseverance, 
and  courage. 

The  circulation  and  advertising  business  were  larger 
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nt  the  date  of  the  sale  to  Mr.  Child*  than  ever  before, 
and  he  promptly  took  the  step  at  which  Messrs.  Swain 
&  Abell  had  hesitated.  On  Dec.  10, 1S64,  he  increased 
the  price  of  the  Ledger  to  twelve  cents  per  week,  but 
after  a  trial  for  a  month  reduced  it  to  ten  cents.  The 
advertising  rates  were  also  advanced,  and  made  to 
correspond  with  the  value  uf  the  immense  circulation 
of  the  paper.  Such  a  change  from  the  old  schedule 
of  prices,  of  course,  caused  a  temporary  decrease  of 
the  number  of  subscribers,  but  Mr.  Chi  Ida'  prescience 
convinced  him  that  he  had  but  to  work  and  wait  for 
a  recovery  of  and  gain  upon  the  highest  figure  of  cir- 
culation to  which  the  Ledger  had  ever  attained.  He 
was  swift  to  introduce  new  elements  of  popularity  and 
enterprise  into  the  paper,  and  in  January,  1870,  the 
average  daily  circulation  rose  to  seventy  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  which  has  been  main- 
tained and  increased  until,  at  the  present  writing,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Ledger  is  daily 
read  by  over  four  hundred  thousand  persons. 

Discarding  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  a 
newspaper  was  in  the  nature  of  a  "  common  carrier" 
of  information  for  the  people,  bound  to  print  anything 
as  an  advertisement  which  was  not  libelous  or  in- 
decent, Mr.  Childs  adopted  other  views.  While 
accepting  all  responsibility  for  the  editorial  and  news 
department,  he  carried  the  principle  into  the  adver- 
tisement columns  also,  and  asserted  his  right  to 
exclude  from  those  columns  all  that  might  appear  to 
him  objectionable  on  the  score  of  public  morals.  This 
determination  led  to  the  exclusion  of  a  very  large 
class  of  advertisements  which,  from  their  nature, 
would  pay  the  very  highest  prices,  and  caused  a  loss 
estimated  at  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  This  judgment  was  sustained  by  the  people, 
and  its  advanced  position  in  newspaper  publication 
was  recognized  as  an  earnestness  of  purpose  to  make 
the  Ledger  a  welcome  and  unexceptional  visitor  in 
every  family  where  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  young 
and  innocent  was  the  highest  consideration.  The 
new  rule  proved  its  wisdom  in  a  very  short  time,  for 
the  advertisements  increased  with  the  expanding  cir- 
culation, until  in  September,  1867,  an  enlargement  to 
eight  columns  became  necessary  and  was  made.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Childs  introduced  the  stereotyping 
process  and  other  mechanical  improvements  to  meet 
the  demand  upon  his  publishing  department,  so  that 
the  larger  edition  of  the  ledger  could  be  delivered  at 
a  much  earlier  hour  than  before. 

Washington  L.  Lane,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
ledger,  died  Nov.  14,  1865.  In  its  tribute  to  his 
memory  the  Ledger  said,— 

"  He  poaseaeed  a  ftne  analytical  mlud  which,  matured  and  strength- 
ened by  extensive  muling  and  reflection,  and  coupled  wlln  a  retentive 
memory  and  unuaua)  equanimity  of  temper,  peculiarly  Atted  him  for 
the  arduous  and  frequently  trying  duties  of  an  editor.  While  a  man  of 
very  decided  opinions,  ever  frank  and  open  In  their  expression,  hie  calm 
and  dispassionate  manner  in  discussion  gave  to  his  arguments  and  rea- 
soning a  conservative  tone  and  hearing  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one 
teaching  through  the  medium  of  a  popular  newspaper,  read  by  people 


of  all  cleans),  all  ages,  and  every  pursuit.   He  probably  had  i 
far  the  position  he  held  so  long  and  filled  so  well." 

William  V.  McKean  has  been  editor-in-chief  and 
general  manager  of  the  Public  Ledger  since  Dec.  3, 
1864.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Oct  15,  1820. 
Taught  to  read  by  his  mother  before  be  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  he  had  short  periods  of  tui- 
tion in  the  private  schools  of  the  day  until  he  went 
to  his  first  employment,  in  1833-34,  and  at  private 
night-schools  after  that.  He  was  apprenticed,  in 
1835,  for  six  years  to  llobb  &  Ecklin,  type-founders, 
served  out  his  time,  and  learned  the  whole  business, 
from  the  first  work  done  by  boys  in  the  days  of  hand- 
mould  casting  to  the  business  of  the  counting-house. 
While  so  employed  he  was  sent  out  as  counting- 
house  boy,  in  1836,  to  ascertain  from  references  given 
by  Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons  whether  these  subse- 
quently famous  founders  of  the  I\iblic  Ledger  were 
responsible  for  a  small  order  of  ornamental  type. 

Always  given  to  reading  and  study,  he  joined  the 
Union  Library  Company  in  1839,  and  here  got  his 
best  reading  and  mental  training.  He  has  ever  since 
remained  a  member,  though  the  society  is  now  re- 
tired, and  regards  such  institutions  as  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  boys  and  young  men.  Still  of  that 
opinion,  he  is  a  member  and  has  been  manager  ot 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  MoyamenBing  Literary 
Institute,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Mercantile  Libraries,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society. 

The  Union  Library  Company  was  one  of  the  popu- 
lar literary  societies  of  that  day.  It  was  progressive, 
became  aggressive  in  its  discussions,  and  very  promi- 
nent. It  secured  by  its  own  enterprise  money  enough 
to  purchase  a  well-chosen  collection  of  standard  books 
by  the  best  modern  authors  in  history,  constitutional 
principles,  public  law,  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, natural  science,  and  classic  English  literature. 
Throwing  aside  all  the  conventional  and  hackneyed 
topics  so  much  affected  by  debating  societies,  it  went 
boldly  into  the  discussion  of  controverted  matters  in 
Americau  and  foreign  history,  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, citizenship,  naturalization,  current  public 
affairs,  political  economy,  physiology,  popular  rights 
and  duties,  hygiene,  and  kindred  topics.  It  chal- 
lenged other  societies  to  debates,  and  drew  larger  au- 
diences than  the  hall  could  accommodate.  Generally 
in  such  debates  and  encounters  Mr.  McKean  and  Fur- 
man  Sheppard  were  regarded  as  the  champions  of 
their  society.  This  threw  them  both  somewhat  early 
into  politics  during  the  Native  American  excitement 
of  1843-44,  and  both,  with  Henry  A.  Qildea,  another 
Union  member,  were  vigorous  opponents  of  that  move- 
ment. This  society— as  what  mention  we  have  made 
of  it  will  suggest — had  a  strong  influence  on  the  whole 
of  Mr.  McKcan's  after-life. 

In  1846  he  was  entered  as  a  law-student  under  the 
preceptorship  of  the  late  James  C.  Vandyke.  About 
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this  time  he  received  a  government  appointment, 
which  he  held  about  four  years  (contributing  mean- 
while as  volunteer  newspaper  writer),  and  then  re- 
signed to  join  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  in  1860,  as  ms*o- 
ciate  editor  of  the  Peniitylcanian.  This  connection 
continued  until  April,  1853,  when  Col.  Forney,  who 
was  then  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  requested  Mr.  McKean  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  the  chief  clerkship  and  the  charge  of 
the  large  amount  of  public  money  disbursed  by  the 
House.  This  position  he  held  until  February,  1856. 
Upon  going  out  of  the  chief  clerkship,  President 
Pierce  (unknown  to  him)  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office.  This  position  he 
resigned  in  a  few  months,  as  in  that  year  he  was  in- 
vited to  Wheatland  by  James  Buchanan,  and  went 
there  as  Mr.  Buchanan's  private  secretary,  pending 
the  Presidential  canvass.  While  there,  personal  and 
political  complications  among  Mr.  Buchanan's  party 
friends  began  to  show  themselves,  and  these  soon 
caused  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  be  quite 
embarrassing.  The  public  side  of  these  differences 
related  to  the  pro-slavery  and  free-soil  antagonism 
brought  about  by  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill.  The 
personal  difficulties  were  engendered  by  the  intense 
hostility  Bhown  by  some  Southern  men  to  Col.  For- 
ney's professional  desire  to  be  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Union  and  public  printer.  As  Mr.  McKean  was 
in  a  confidential  position,  these  political  and  personal 
discussions  came  necessarily  to  his  notice,  and  as  he 
was  bound  to  maintain  Mr.  Buchanan's  confidence, 
he  had  to  become  reticent  on  all  such  matters  to  Col. 
Forney,  with  whom  he  had  previously  occupied  a 
similarly  close  and  confidential  position.  Between 
the  duty  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
reluctance  to  have  any  privity  with  the  proceedings 
of  Col.  Forney's  enemies,  on  the  other,  the  j>osition 
of  private  secretary  became  exceedingly  awkward. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  McKean's  profound  respect  for 
Mr.  Buchanan,  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  finally,  but  very  reluctantly,  agreed  to,  pro- 
testing that  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  Mr. 
McKean  to  withdraw. 

Meanwhile  (and  again  unknown  to  himself)  he 
had  been  appointed  to  a  city  office.  This  and  another 
appointment  be  successively  gave  up,  and  in  1860 
returned  permanently  to  his  preferred  vocation  as 
editorial  writer.  He  was  leading  editor  of  the  In- 
quirrr  from  April,  1860,  throughout  the  war,  to  Dec.  3, 
1864.  Until  the  November  election  of  1860  he  had 
been  voting  with  the  Democrats,  but  at  that  time  he 
became  convinced  that  party  should  be  subordinated 
to  higher  interests.  In  December  of  that  year,  and 
while  the  preparations  of  the  memorable  "  peace 
meeting"  of  Dec.  18,  1860,  were  going  on,  he  went  to 
Washington  to  learn  for  himself  what  would  satisfy 
the  Southern  leaders,  or  whether  they  were  bent  upon 
breaking  up  the  Union  at  all  hazards.  During  this 
visit  he  had  free  and  full  conversations  with  John  C. 


Brecken ridge  (then  Vice-President),  Senators  John 
Slidell,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and 
William  Bigler.all  of  whom  were  his  personal  friendB. 
and,  through  Governor  Bigler,  with  Senator  Chestnut, 
of  South  Carolina.  He  became  satisfied  by  the  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Slidell  that  the  controlling  Southern 
men  would  surely  carry  their  States  into  secession, 
and  from  what  was  said  to  him  by  Mr.  Hamlin  (Vice- 
President  elect),  that  secession  would  be  resisted  by 
force.  He  came  home  to  Philadelphia  in  full  belief 
that  the  "  peace  meeting"  would  be  of  no  avail. 
War  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  so  wrote  to  the 
then  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  William  F.  Packer. 
Upon  expressing  the  same  opinion  to  one  of  his 
editorial  associates,  a  gallant  young  lawyer,  the  latter 
promptly  replied,  "  Then  I  will  go  into  military  drill." 
This  he  did  upon  the  word,  subsequently  raised  a 
company,  fought  through  the  war,  and  is  now  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  regular  army.  From  that 
time  Mr.  McKean  has  voted  independently  of  party, 
making  up  his  ballot  for  the  best  qualified  and  most  de- 
serving men.  just  as  the  ledger  advises  all  others  to  do. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1864,  Mr.  McKean,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Childs,  for  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously doing  book  and  editorial  work,  went  with 
him  to  the  IStblic  Ledger.  Since  then  he  has  been 
editor-in-chief  and  general  manager.  The  files  ot 
that  journal  tell  what  he  has  been  there  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  nearly  all  the  movements  in  Phila- 
delphia during  that  time  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  to  advance  their  interests,  and  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  their  city  government,  Mr.  McKean 
has  had  large  part  as  adviser  and  counsel, — much 
larger  part  in  these  capacities  than  even  in  his  abun- 
dant work  as  editorial  writer.  He  is  peculiarly  one  of 
the  men  whom  people  seek  for  suggestion  and  counsel, 
and  whose  judgment  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  trust  as  impartial  and  sound.  This  is  the  case  with 
all  manner  of  perrons,  from  the  humblest  in  station 
to  the  highest,  private  persons,  and  public  officers. 
The  influence  exercised  in  this  manner  has  gone  out 
quietly  and  worked  its  way  for  private  and  public 
good  in  scores  and  hundreds  of  matters  in  which  but 
few  people  ever  knew  he  had  any  agency  at  all.  Such 
influence  has  taken  effect  in  the  enactment  of  whole- 
some laws,  in  the  choice  of  better  officials,  in  the 
adoption  of  sound  policy  by  public  men,  in  keeping 
families  from  breaking  up,  and  in  saving  men  from 
their  own  ruinous  appetites.  He  has  had  many  ha- 
bitual drunkards  to  deal  with,  never  pave  up  the  be- 
lief that  they  could  be  got  to  go  right  some  time,  and 
never  failed  but  with  two.  It  is  a  cardinal  belief  ot 
his  that  there  iB  a  good  side  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  man,  if  you  make  fair  search  for  it. 

Among  the  many  matters  that  Mr.  McKean  has 
been  connected  with,  such  as  the  commission  for  the 
relief  of  soldiers'  families  during  the  war,  the  Sani- 
tary Fair,  the  early  struggles  for  municipal  reform, 
the  Chicago  Relief  Committee,  the  incipient  move- 
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ments  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  work  of  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  the  consultations  that 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  that  influenced  its  after-action,— although 
nearly  all  these  led  to  important  results, — none  of 
them,  he  says,  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  or- 
ganization of  the  children's  free  excursions  in  1872. 
During  the  three  years  while  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  more  than  sixty  thousand  persons  (infants, 
very  young  children,  and  their  mothers  or  other  care- 
takers) were  taken  to  Rockland,  in  the  park ;  furnished 
with  all  kinds  of  innocent  and  healthful  out-door 
amusements,  including  performances  by  the  lamented 
Signor  Blitz;  were  supplied  with  three  wholesome 
meals,  on  a  bill  of  fare  prescribed  by  a  medical  staff 
(with  copious  pure  milk  and  some  luxuries);  and  free 
transportation  from  and  to  their  homes.  The  plan 
for  these  excursions,  as  Mr.  McKean  organized  it  on 
the  first  day,  was  never  changed  during  their  six 
years'  continuance.  The  children  and  their  mothers 
had  every  summer  many  days  of  healthful  holiday, 
rest,  and  recreation  away  from  the  hot  and  unwhole- 
some back-streets  and  alleys.  These  days  were  bright 
spots  in  their  lives.  The  excursions  were  managed 
mainly  in  Mr.  McKean's  room  in  the  Ledger  office  for 
three  summers,  and  subsequently  by  Andrew  M. 
Spangler  with  great  zeal  and  executive  ability. 

We  have  referred  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  Mr. 
McKean's  career  by  the  Union  Library  Company. 
Next  to  this  he  reckons  the  contact  he  got  with  pub- 
lic affairs  and  public  men  by  reason  of  the  various 
offices  he  occupied  for  short  periods  under  the  city, 
State,  and  nation.  These  gave  him  insight  into  the 
machinery  for  conducting  public  business,  and  also 
into  the  true  dimensions  of  public  men,  big  and  little. 
Some  of  the  least  conspicuous  of  these  grow  larger 
upon  acquaintance,  and  some  of  the  prominent  shrivel 
up  when  you  get  close  to  them.  There  is  no  such  dis- 
enchanter  as  actual  personal  observation  of  "states- 
men." But  along  with  personal  experience  in  official 
matters,  he  has  had  an  extensive  contact  with  the 
people  in  all  stations  of  life,  and  knows  them  well. 
He  has  touched  the  extremes  of  the  social  fabric, — the 
very  poorest  and  humblest,  and  the  richest  and  highest. 
He  has  left  the  midnight  dining-table  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  go  to  dinner  the  next  day,  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  with  a  laboring  miner  in  the  coal 
region,  who,  in  his  way,  was  peer  of  the  President. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  Lidger  Mr.  McKean  has  a 
carefully-considered  system  of  editorial  ethics,  about 
which  Mr.  Childs  and  himself  are  in  thorough  accord. 
Some  of  his  maxims  ure  inserted  here,  not  all : 

Always  deal  fairly  and  frankly  with  the  public. 

A  newspaper  to  be  trusted  and  respected  must  give 
trustworthy  information  and  counsel.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  to  mislead  the  people. 

Understate  your  case  rather  than  overstate  it. 

Have  a  sure  voucher  for  every  statement,  especially 
for  censure. 


There  is  a  wide  gap  between  accusation  of  crime 
and  actual  guilt 

Deal  gently  with  weak  and  helpless  offenders. 

Before  making  up  judgment  take  care  to  understand 
both  sides,  and  remember  there  are  at  least  two  aides. 
If  you  attempt  to  decide,  you  are  bound  to  know 
both. 

Do  not  say  you  know  when  you  have  only  heard. 

Never  proceed  on  mere  hearsay.  Rumor  is  only  an 
index  to  be  followed  by  inquiry. 

Take  great  care  to  be  right.  Better  be  right  than 
quickest  with  "the  news,"  which  is  often  false.  It  U 
bad  to  be  late,  but  worse  to  be  wrong. 

Go  to  first  hands  and  original  sources  for  informa- 
tion ;  if  you  cannot,  then  get  as  near  as  you  can. 

It  is  the  reporter's  office  to  chronicle  events,  to  col- 
lect facts ;  comments  on  the  facts  are  reserved  for  the 
editor. 

Let  the  facts  and  reasoning  tell  the  story  rather 
than  rhetorical  flourish. 

Don't  be  too  positive.  Remember  always  it  is 
pouible  you  may  err. 

All  persons  have  equal  rights  in  the  court  of  con- 
science, as  well  as  in  courts  of  law. 

Never  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  popular  excitement. 

There  is  nothing  more  demoralizing  in  public  affairs 
than  habitual  disregard  of  law. 

Uphold  the  autliorities  iu  maintaining  public  order. 
Rectify  wrongs  through  the  law. 

If  the  law  is  defective,  better  mend  it  than  break  it. 

Nearly  always  there  is  law  enough.  It  is  the  failure 
to  enforce  it  that  makes  most  mischief. 

There  is  no  need,  and  therefore  no  excuse,  for  mob 
law  in  American  communities. 

Numerous  as  bad  men  may  be,  remember  they  are 
but  few  compared  with  the  millions  of  the  people. 

The  public  welfare  has  higher  claims  than  any 
party  cry. 

Grace  and  purity  of  style  are  always  desirable;  but 
never  allow  rhetoric  to  displace  clear,  direct,  forcible 
expression. 

Plain  words  are  essential  for  unlearned  people,  and 
these  are  just  as  plain  to  the  most  accomplished. 

This  sketch  has  a  fitting  close  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  note  received  when  Mr.  McKean  was  first 
asked  for  materials  on  which  to  write  it.    He  said, — 

"  I  desire  no  larger  biography  than  this :  '  He  has 
been  editor-in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ijod- 
ger  for  twenty  years,  striving  to  do  his  responsible 
work  for  the  public  with  conscience  and  common 
sense,  honest  purpose  and  clean  hands.' " 

The  care  which  watches  over  the  smallest  and  most 
unimportant  news  item  that  appears  in  the  Ledger, 
guards  against  rash  and  exaggerated  statements,  until 
the  paper  has  acquired  that  character  for  reliability 
and  truth  which  is  equaled  by  but  few,  and  surpassed 
by  no  other  paper  in  the  country.  This  vigilance  has 
watched  the  vague  and  uncertain  early  reports  of  elec- 
tions, carefully  sifting  the  improbable,  and  publishing 
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only  those  which  will  he  sustained  by  later  and  more 
correct  information,  until  the  Ledger1*  returns  of  elec- 
tions almost  always  prove  correct.  Even  during  the 
civil  war  the  Ledger,  while  consistently  and  positively 
sustaining  and  supporting  the  government,  avoided 
the  many  temptations  to  become  sensational,  and  since 
the  conflict  ceased,  its  potent  influence  has  been  steadily 
exerted  for  the  re-establishment  of  substantial  peace 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  good  feeling 
between  tbe  sections.  Amid  the  wild  excitement 
which  followed  the  horrible  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  Ledger,  calm  and  unexcited,  strongly  and 
effectively  protested  against  all  secrecy  in  the  trial, 
and  for  its  outspoken  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land 
was  loudly  assailed  by  some  of  its  contem|>oraries  for 
disloyalty.  •  » 

Even-  improvement  which  would  tend  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  or  to  extend  its  area,  has  found  in 
tbe  ledger  its  strongest  and  most  persistent  advocate. 
The  consolidation  of  the  city  and  districts,  the  intro- 
duction and  extending  of  the  lines  of  street  railways, 
the  change  from  the  old  hand-engines,  and  the  "  b'hoys 
that  run  with  the  machine,"  to  the  steam  fire-engine, 
with  its  greater  expedition  and  security,  have  all  been 
sustained  and  promoted  by  the  Ledger.  The  free 
bridges  across  the  Schuylkill,  the  large  and  beautiful 
park,  and  the  Centennial  Exposition,  all  owe  much 
of  their  success  to  unvarying  advocacy  by  this  great 
newspaper. 

When  the  Ledger  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Childs,  it 
was  established  on  the  firm  basis  of  popular  support 
and  confidence,  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  that 
attended  its  founders  for  many  years.  The  Ledger 
was  a  success  beyond  a  peradventure.  It  was  coining 
money,  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  reaping  tbe  harvest  of  many  years'  planting. 
Mr.  Childs  kept  the  Ledger  true  to  the  course  laid  out 
by  its  founders,  and  without  varying  materially  from 
that  course,  opened  new  features  of  attractiveness, 
introduced  improved  machinery,  and  finally  trans- 
planted the  whole  establishment  to  the  most  com- 
plete, perfect,  and  beautiful  building  in  the  United 
States  for  newspaper  purposes.  The  Howell  building 
and  several  adjoining  lots  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
8ixth  and  Chestnut  Streets  were  purchased,  and  on 
May  1,  1866,  work  was  commenced,  and  the  building 
was  formally  opened  June  26,  1867.  Ample  in  pro- 
portion, and  furnished  with  elegant  completeness,  its 
brown-stone  fronts  on  the  two  streets  are  not  excelled 
in  statelineas  and  beauty  by  any  newspaper  estab- 
lishment in  Philadelphia. 

George  W.  Childa  was  born  in  Baltimore,  May  12, 
1829,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the  United 
States  navy,  but  after  spending  fifteeu  months  in  the 
service  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  em- 
ployment in  a  book-store  became  the  open  door  to 
his  almost  phenomenal  success  as  a  publisher  and 
man  of  letters.  The  late  John  W.  Forney  well  said 
of  him  that  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia  his  only 
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wealth  was  "industry,  j>erse  vera  nee,  and  a  stout 
heart,  aud  with  these  resistless  weapons  he  fought 
his  way  through  inconceivable  obstacles,  until  he  lias 
become  the  living  illustration  of  that  noble  charac- 
teristic so  rare  among  men  of  influence— the  accu- 
mulation of  riches,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  to  make 
others  happy  during  and  after  his  life."  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Childs  had  reached  his  majority,  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  publishing-house  of  Childs  A  Peterson,  and 
hia  energy  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
advanced  Mr.  Peterson's  compilation  entitled  "  Fa- 
miliar Science,"  to  a  sale  of  two  hundred  thousand 
copies.  He  issued  in  superb  style  Dr.  Kane's  narra- 
tive of  his  Arctic  expedition,  and  paid  to  tbe  author 
a  profit  of  seventy  thousand  dollars;  and  he  pub- 
lished to  so  much  advantage  Governor  Brownlow's 
"Debates  on  Slavery"  and  "Sketches  of  Secession" 
that  he  was  able  to  pay  to  the  famous  Tennessean 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  hard  cash.  The  publica- 
tion of  Allibone's  "  Dictionary  of  Authors,"  in  which 
Mr.  Childs  was  chiefly  concerned,  drew  from  the  au- 
thor the  acknowledgment  that  "  to  Qeorge  William 
Childs,  the  original  publisher  of  this  volume,  who 
has  greatly  furthered  my  labors  by  his  enterprise  and 
zealous  and  intelligent  interest,  I  dedicate  the  fruits 
of  many  years  of  anxious  research  and  conscientious 
toil." 

In  I860,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Peterson  from 
the  firm,  Mr.  Childs  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  which  endured  but  a  year,  when  he  re- 
sumed business  for  himself.  In  1868  he  purchased 
the  J'ubluhert'  Circular,  and  by  remodeling  it  and 
changing  its  name  to  the  American  IAterary  Gazette 
and  Pubtuhers'  Circular,  he  made  it  indispensable  to 
the  trade.  He  also  acquired  the  American  Almanac, 
and  renaming  it  the  National  Almanac,  conducted  it 
with  such  marked  judgment  that  in  two  years  it 
reached  an  annual  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies. 
After  he  had  bought  the  Ledger  he  gave  his  name  as 
security  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  George 
P.  Putnam,  the  New  York  publisher,  who  was  then  in 
Borne  difficulty,  and  in  thanking  him,  Mr.  Putnam 
wrote  of  his  newspaper  undertaking  that  "  such  an 
enterprise  as  would  positively  frighten  most  of  us  timid 
and  slow-moving  old  fogies,  you,  in  your  shrewd  energy 
and  wide-awake  sagacity,  enter  upon  us  as  a  positive. 
You  wave  your  magic  wand,  and  lo  !  palaces  rise,  and 
the  genii  of  steam  and  lightning  send  forth  from  their 
subterranean  cells  and  lofty  attics  thousands  of  daily 
messages  over  the  continent ;  and  fortune  follows  de- 
servedly, because  you  regulate  all  these  powers  on 
liberal  principles  of  justice  and  truth."  It  is  difficult 
to  select  the  most  prominent  instances  of  congratula- 
tions that  have  been  showered  upon  Mr.  Childs  since 
he  has  owned  and  conducted  the  Ledger,  but  one  occa- 
sion that  must  not  be  omitted  was  the  dinner  given  to 
the  employes  in  the  new  building  on  July  4,  1867. 
The  managing  editor,  W.  V.  McKean,  then  said  that 
"  the  carriers,  although  they  do  not  make  the  highest 
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wages,  have  among  them  the  thriftiest  of  the  em- 
ployes, and  the  aggregate  value  of  their  Isdgrr  routes 
would  sell  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange  as  readily  ait 
government  securities  for  a  sum  not  lew  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  probably 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars."  It  was  not  a  great 
while  subsequently  that  Mr.  Child*  made  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Typographical  Society  the  gift  of  the  Printers 
Cemetery,  and  the  late  Judge  Ellis  Lewis,  formerly 
chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  who  delivered  the  dedi- 
cation address,  said  that  Mr.  Child*  "  has  planted  him- 
self in  the  human  heart,  and  he  will  have  his  habita- 
tion there  while  man  shall  live  upon  the  earth." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evangelist  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Chi  Ids,  where 
private  hospitality  kee|«  even  pace  with  public  be- 
nevolence. He  says,  "  Of  till  the  private  houses  in 
this  country  which  have  acquired  a  wide  reputation 
for  hospitality,  nono  is  better  known  than  that  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Child*,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  ample 
wealth,  a  large  and  beautiful  house,  and  lives  in  a 
great  city,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  excellent 
society,  from  its  position,  midway  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  is  a  place  of  passage  for  thousands 
coming  and  going."  It  was  in  this  house  that  he 
entertained  that  remarkable  gathering  of  distin- 
guished and  notable  persons,  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th  of  May,  1876,  when  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
in  Philadelphia,  was  formally  opened. 

On  that  occasion  there  were  present  President 
Grant,  with  his  wife;  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet, 
with  their  wives;  the  chief  justice  and  associate  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  wives;  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil; 
the  diplomatic  and  other  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  and  other 
powers  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  Governors  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  with  their  staff-officers ;  leading  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives; Gens.  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Hancock,  Mc- 
Dowell ;  Admirals  Porter,  Rowan,  Scott,  Lardner, 
Turner,  Jenkins,  Alden  ;  Centennial  judges  and  com- 
missioners from  foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States;  famous  military  and  naval  officers,  eminent 
judges,  leading  lawyers,  prominent  divin.s,  presidents 
of  colleges,  authors,  journalists,  artists ;  in  fact,  men 
famous  in  every  branch  of  professional  and  private 
life.  And  this  instance,  except  in  the  remarkable 
comprehensiveness  of  its  scope  a*  to  the  guests,  merely 
illustrates  the  rule  in  Mr.  Child*'  social  life.  Scarcely 
a  prominent  visitor  from  abroad  arrives  in  this  country 
who  is  not  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Child*,  and  entertained  by  him.  Compare  such 
generous  courtesy  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
aristocracy,  wealth,  and  intelligence  with  the  refine- 
ment of  delicate  appreciation  which  induced  Mr. 


Childs,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Centennial,  to 
furnish  with  the  means  to  visit  the  great  fair  not  only 
numbers  of  poor  women  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
seen  it,  but  also  as  many  as  two  thousand  children, 
who,  through  his  liberality,  were  sent  happy-hearted  U> 
the  wonderful  exhibition  at  Fairmount,  aud  furnished 
with  a  good  dinner  while  enjoying  the  show.  Chil- 
dren of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Church 
Home,  and  those  of  other  public  institutions  of  the 
city  were  thus  favored,  and  in  the  case  of  the  House 

I of  Refuge,  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  quality  of  his 
thoughtfulness  that  he  made  a  special  request  that  its 
inmates  should  be  permitted  to  lay  off  the  uniform, 
which  is  their  badge,  while  visiting  the  exposition, 
and  wear  new  suits,  to  be  supplied  and  paid  for  by 
him. 

Mr.  Childs  has  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
London,  a  memorial  window,  in  honor  of  the  poets 
George  Herbert  and  William  Cowper,  to  which  Dean 
Stanley  made  a  most  eloquent  reference  in  a  sermon 
preached  in  St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  29,  1878.  Another  testimonial  of 
which  Mr.  Childs  may  well  be  proud  is  that  which  is 
addressed  to  him  as  Honorary  Commissioner  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  acknowledging 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  him  to  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  to  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion. Col.  Forney  bears  witness  to  the  sentiment  of 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  Mr.  Childs  is  held  abroad 
by  saying  that,  "  When  I  carried  letters  from  him  to 
Europe,  in  1867,  his  name  was  u  talisman,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  how  a  nobleman  like  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  honored  the  indorsement  of  an  American 
who,  thirty  years  before,  was  a  poor  boy." 
There  is  another  feature  in  Mr.  Childs'  character 

'  which  illustrates  very  strikingly  Inith  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  the  man.  Having  lived  all  his  life  among 
books,  and  in  familiar  association  with  authors,  his 
library  is  both  a  curiosity  and  an  illustration.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  many  other  private  collections,  and  yet 
it  contains  literary  and  epistolary  treasures  which  all 
the  libraries  of  the  world  could  not  supply.  F.  W. 
Robinson,  in  his  "  Private  Libraries  of  Philadelphia," 
has  devoted  forty-eight  pages  to  the  description  of 
that  of  Mr.  Childs.  We  can  only  condense  that 
description,  and  give  some  few  of  the  most  striking 
and  peculiar  features.  The  original  sermon  of  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather,  indorsed  as  genuine  by  Rev.  William 
B.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  reposes  in  a  beautiful  cabinet 
between  the  windows,  and  is  a  little  18mo  of  eight 
pages,  bearing  date  of  May  17,  1703.    A  copy  of  the 

'  poetical  works  of  Leigh  Hunt,  a  Moxon  edition  of 
1844,  and  which  came  direct  to  Mr.  Childs  from 
Dickens'  library,  has  the  precious  indorsement,  to 
"Charles  Dickens,  from  his  constant  admirer  and 
obliged  friend,  Leigh  Hunt."  With  this  is  a  copy  of 
Hood's  "Comic  Annual"  for  1842,  in  which  is  in- 

.  scribed,  in  Hood's  own  handwriting,  the  half-jocose. 
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half-pathetic  verses  of  farewell  to  Dickens,  when  the 
novelist  started  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 
"  Alnwick  Castle  and  other  Poems,"  in  a  beautiful 
octavo  edition,  are  dedicated,  in  the  poet's  hand,  to 
"  Charles  Dickens,  Esquire,  from  his  friend  and 
admirer,  Fitz-Greene  Halleek,  New  York,  North 
America,  6th  June,  1842."  Another  treasure  is  the 
original  manuscript  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  "Con- 
sular Experiences,"  containing  thirty-seven  pages  in 
the  author's  script  throughout,  with  his  signature  at 
the  end,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  pages, 
its  clear  sheets,  and  freedom  from  alteration  and 
erasures.  With  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter"  is  Hawthorne's  autograph  letter  to 
Mr.  Cbilds,  wherein  the  author  states  that  the  novel 
"  is  thus  far  founded  on  fact ;  that  such  a  symbol  was 
actually  worn  by  at  least  one  woman  in  the  early  times 
of  New  England." 

Among  other  relicsof  Hawthorne  istheoriginal  letter 
from  Franklin  Pierce  to  James  T.  Fields,  announcing 
the  death  of  the  poet  and  the  impressions  it  made  upon 
the  ex-President.  A  manuscript  of  sixteen  pages  of  the 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  is  accompanied  by  the  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Bryant  instructs  Mr.  Chi  Ids  in  regard  to  the  proofs. 
There  is  also  the  manuscript  of  James  Russell  Lowell's 
June  idyl,  "  Under  the  Willows,"  signed  "J.  R.  L." 
Another  original  manuscript  is  that  of  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  "  Life  of  Captain  Richard  Somere," 
twenty-one  pages  folio,  bound  with  the  text,  as  pub- 
lished in  Graham' »  Magntinr,  October,  1847,  presented 
by  Rufus  W.  Griswold  to  Dr.  Bulmanno,  with  his 
autograph  attestation.  This  volume  coutains  ten  au- 
tograph letters  from  Cooper  to  his  counsel,  J.  P.  D. 
Ogden,  concerning  his  lawsuit,  in  1830-40,  against  J. 
Watson  Webb  and  others  for  libel.  Mr.  Childs  is, 
moreover,  the  possessor  of  the  manuscript  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poc's  wierd  and  thrilling  tale  of  "The  Mur- 
ders in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  liberality  that  the  monument  to  Poe  was 
erected  in  Baltimore,  as  he  volunteered  to  pay  all  the 
expenses,  and  did  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the 
money.  Side  by  side  with  these  rare  mementos  of 
dead  and  gone  poets  is  to  be  found  the  original  man- 
uscript draft  of  President  Grant's  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  on  May  10,  1876. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  seript* 
is  the  original  manuscript  of  "  Our  Mutual  Friend," 
presented  by  Mr.  Dickens  to  Mr.  Childs,  who  had  it 
bound  in  two  large  quarto  volumes.  Outside  of  those 
in  the  Kensington  Museum,  it  is  the  only  complete 
manuscript  in  existence  of  any  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
novels.  Bearing  date  of  "  Thursday,  Fourth  Janu- 
ary, 1866,"  it  iB  signed  at  the  head  of  the  sheet, 
"  Charles  Dickens,"  after  which  comes  the  skeleton 
of  the  story.  In  the  first  volume  is  inserted  Mr. 
Dickens'  letter  of  Nov.  4,  1868,  to  Mr.  Childs,  in- 
viting him  to  visit  Gad's  Hill.  The  envelope  is  itself 
a  treasure  which  many  collectors  would  esteem  moat 


highly.  It  is  directed  "  George  W.  Childs,  Esquire. 
Langham  Hotel,  Regent  Street,  London,  West,"  and 
contains  in  the  corner  the  autograph  of  Charles 
Dickens.  In  Murray's  fine  six-volume  edition  of 
Byron's  works  is  the  inscription  from  the  publisher, 
"  To  George  W.  Cbilds,  of  Philadelphia,  in  testimony 
of  kind  remembrance  from  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  London." 

The  manuscript  of  "  Cloudealey,"  a  novel  by  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  written  on  old  parchment  paper,  upon 
both  sides  of  the  sheet,  lies  alongside  of  the  manu- 
script of  "  Hertha,"  by  Frederika  Bremer,  translated 
by  Mary  Howitt.  Harriet  Martincau's  "  Retrospect 
of  Western  Travel,"  four  volumes  in  manuscript,  is 
also  among  this  collection,  as  well  as  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  "  Habitations  of  our  Kings,"  by 
the  poet  Gray. 

The  smallest  book  ever  printed,  a  128mo,  is  "La 
Divina  Commedia  di  Dante,  edixione  Illustrate  da 
30  Fotograffe  tolte  da  disegni  di  Scara  mutxa,  Mi- 
lano,  Ulrico  Hoepli,"  1879,  containing  tbe  whole  of 
Dante's  comedy,  with  clear,  excellent  illustrations. 
The  manuscript  of  "  The  Cow  Chase,"  by  Maj.  Andre, 
is  not  the  least  curious  among  this  interesting  collec- 
tion. 

A  book  that  has  no  duplicate,  "A  Collection  of 
Autographs  made  by  a  Scrivener,"  W.  G.  Latham, 
a  lawyer  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  very  remarkable 
work.  Mr.  Latham  was  by  profession  a  notary 
public,  and  had  access  to  many  original  documents, 
from  which  he  made  copies  of  signatures,  and  was 
thus  employed  for  twenty-five  years.  Every  auto- 
graph in  the  volume  was  copied  by  Mr.  Latham,  of 
which  there  are  about  four  thousand,  embracing 
distinguished  Americans  of  all  professions,  British 
authors  from  before  Shakespeare  until  within  a  few 
years,  a  complete  list  of  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Washington  and  his  generals,  Napo- 
leon and  leading  men  of  his  time  and  nation,  royalty, 
nobility,  military  and  naval  celebrities,  men  re- 
nowned in  authorship,  in  medicine,  theology,  natural 
history,  and  science  of  Europe  for  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. A  brief  biographical  sketch  accompanies  each 
signature. 

The  "  Hall  Collection"  of  letters,  manuscripts,  and 
sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  people  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  received  by  Anna  Maria  Hall  and  her  husband, 
S.  C.  Hall,  are  among  Mr.  Childs'  collection,  as  well 
as  the  album  formerly  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hall.  The 
Halls  conducted  the  London  Art  Journal,  and  among 
these  letters  are  names  known  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  with  many  accompanying  origi- 
nal verses  or  bright  sayings,  as  well  as  sketches  by 
well-known  hand'*,  sometimes  in  water-colors,  some- 
times in  sepia,  sometimes  in  ink.  There  are  letters 
from  Charles  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mary 
Somervillc,  Miss  Mitford,  Harriet  Martineau,  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper,  Robert  Chambers,  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Frederika  Bremer,  Samuel  Lover,  Wilkie  Collins, 
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William  Wordsworth,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Amelia  Opie, 
Robert  8outhey,  L.  H.  Sigourney,  Edward  Ly,ton 
Bulwer,  E.  B.  Browning  (from  Rome),  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Robert  Burns,  Grace  Aguilar,  and  many  others.  Wil- 
liam Kennedy  baa  a  "Moorish  Melody;"  T.  Crofton 
Croker  has  a  sketch  in  sepia ;  Tom  Moore  has  lines 
of  remembrance,  and  a  sketch  of  Sloperton  Cottage ; 
there  is  also  a  page  of  manuscript  from  one  of  his 
stories,  written  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  signed  with 
that  never- to-be-forgotten  signature.  Under  this  he 
has  written,  "Countersigned,  Boz."  An  interesting 
sepia  sketch  of  Maria  Edge  worth's  library  appears ; 
and  following  it  is  "  The  Cross,"  a  poem  by  Jane 
Porter.  Thomas  Hood  has  written  a  verse  of  bis 
"Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  Thomas  Hood  the  younger 
presents  the  lines  beginning  "  Work,  work,  work." 
There  is  "  A  Prayer"  by  Hannah  More ;  and  Barn- 
Cornwall  comes  soon  after  with  "  A  Conceit."  Leigh 
Hunt  writes  nearly  a  page  of  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  and 
Caroline  Norton  has  "  A  Blind  Man's  Bride."  Two 
neat  charades  must  not  be  overlooked,  under  which  is 
to  be  seen  the  signature  of  Theodore  Hook.  The 
"Tom  Moore  Bible"  came  also  from  Mrs.  Hall,  ac- 
companied with  a  presentation  letter  to  Mr.  Childs, 
and  some  other  features  of  the  collection  may  be  thus 
catalogued : 

The  "Black  Book  of  Taymouth,"  presented  to  Mr. 
Childs  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  last  of  the 
Plantaganets ;  "  The  Need  of  Two  Loves,"  an  original 
manuscript  of  N.  P.  Willis  ;  an  original  copy  of  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  Armenian,  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London ;  a  two-volume  quarto  edition 
of  Thompson's  works,  published  in  London  between 
1780  and  1736;  an  autograph  manuscript  of  "The 
Italian  Bible;"  an  original  tragedy,  by  John  Howard 
Payne,  written  for  Charlotte  Cushman ;  a  large  folio 
containing  the  portrait  of  every  President  of  the 
United  States,  from  George  Washington  to  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  with  an  autograph  letter  with  each  por- 
trait;  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke's  "Complete  Con- 
cordance to  Shakespeare,"  containing  a  selection  of 
fifty  closely-written  pages  of  the  original  manu- 
script; and  the  original  of  Bulwer's  "Pilgrims  of 
the  Rhine"  and  "  Godolphin,"  which  have  been 
splendidly  mounted  upon  large  pages,  arranged  in  a 
form  worthy  of  their  author,  and  bound  in  red  Levant 
morocco,  richly  gilt.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  also 
presented  to  Mr.  Childs  the  "  Cabinet  of  the  Earls  of 
Derby,"  a  rich  and  handsome  privately-published  vol- 
ume of  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  I^ord  Chelms- 
ford, Duke  of  Marlborough,  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
D'Israeli,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  and  the  other  members. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  sketch,  has  only  noticed  cer- 
tain special  features  of  this  remarkable  collection. 
It  is  a  treasure-house  of  rare  and  valuable  mementos 
of  men  that  have  passed  away,  and  illustrates  the 
character  of  Mr.  Childs  as  a  preserver  of  those  pre- 
cious reminders  of  the  great  and  good  which  are 


liable  to  be  lost.  As  he  rescued  the  Ledger  from 
decay  and  ruin,  and  brought  it  back  to  greater  power 
and  influence,  as  he  built  for  Philadelphia  its  hand- 
somest private  business  bouse,  so  in  his  library  he 
has  preserved  those  valuable  souvenirs  of  another  as 
well  as  of  the  present  age,  and  in  all  has  improved 
their  usefulness  by  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
has  preserved  them.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  Mr. 
Childs  "that  his  exalted  position  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow-men  is  explicable  on  no  other  hypothe- 
sis save  that  of  the  transcendent  excellence  of  his 
heart.  Other  men  have  had  his  sagacity,  bis  unflag- 
ging industry,  his  business  ability,  his  enterprise,  his 
sleepless  vigilance,  but  in  no  one  else  do  we  observe 
in  the  same  impressive  combination  the  complement- 
ary qualities  of  which  we  have  spoken.  His  name 
evokes  spontaneously,  in  a  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  a  degree  of  gratitude  which  it  requires 
a  personal  acquaintance  to  understand." 

The  Salmagundi  and  Hews  of  the  Bay,  a  bi- 
weekly illustrated  journal,  devoted  to  "satire,  criti- 
cism, humor,  and  wit,"  was  first  issued  Jan.  2,  1836, 
by  Charles  Alexander,  the  publisher  of  the  Vrule  Me- 
cum,  at  the  Athenian  Buildings,  Franklin  Place. 
The  Salmagundi  was  published  at  two  dollars  per  an- 
num. It  was  a  lively,  vigorous  sheet,  but  was  not 
long-lived. 

Everybody's  Album,  "a  monthly  magazine  of  hu- 
morous tales,  essays,  anecdotes,  and  facetite,"  was 
issued  for  the  first  time  on  July  1,  1886.  It  was  em- 
bellished with  numerous  grotesque  and  amusing  en- 
gravings. Each  number  comprised  seventy-two  large 
octavo  pages.  It  was  published  at  three  dollars  per 
annum,  by  Charles  Alexander,  at  the  Athenian 
Buildings,  Franklin  Place. 

The  Philadelphia  Saturday  Hews,  a  weekly 
journal,  was  first  issued  on  July  2,  1836,  Meaar*. 
Louis  A.  Godey,  Joseph  C.  Neal,  and  Morton  Mc- 
Michael  being  its  originators. 

The  Botanical  Sentinel,  of  Aug.  5,  1886,  thus 
ments  upon  the  new  periodical : 


"Thi  FniLAMimu  Satthdat  Ntwa.— Toe  abore  la  a  title  of  a  new 
paper  which  Lu  recently  appeared  In  Uile  city,  and  It  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Mtem.  Joseph  C.  Keal  and  Morton  McMknael,  two  gen- 
tlemen well  known  In  (hie  community  for  tbalr  vlgorooa  power*  la 
wielding  the  |>en.  For  the  tketchlng  of  character,  drawing  humorous 
dialogue*,  and  portraying  ecrcntrica,  Mr.  (leal  hae  nut  hie  rapertor. 
Of  Mr.  McMlchael,  It  may  be  eaid  he  afford*  a  etrlklog  exception  to  the 
attribute!  which  from  time  Immemorial  hare  dtetlnguiehed  aldermen. 
He  U  neither  fat  nor  itupld:  on  the  contrary,  he  can  with  nw  pa** 
through  any  door  of  ordinary  dlmenaiou* ;  and,  ae  to  hie  intellect,  it  t* 
of  the  flrat  order.  In  happy  retort,  aarcantic  reply,  and  oau>ti«  exposi- 
tion, be  la  nut  rarpaased  by  any  writer  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, and  we  confidently  pre.Uct,  with  two  each  able  Individual*  at  the 
head  of  the  .Vewa,  that  It  will  rapidly  advance  in  public  law." 

The  Saturday  Xrw*  was  published  by  L.  A.  Godey 
&  Co.,  at  No.  100  Walnut  Street,  at  two  dollars  per 
annum,  and  printed  on  a  large  folio  sheet.  Managed 
as  it  was  by  three  men  of  such  ability  and  enterprise, 
it  is  but  natural  that  The  Saturday  Aeicv  soon  became 
a  successful  venture.    Before  issuing  the  first  number 
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of  The  Saturday  Xews  the  proprietors  had  bought  out 
Alexander's  Vtuie  Mecum.  The  JVwi  eventually 
became  merged  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Past. 

The  National  Atlas  and  Sunday  Morning  Mail 
was  started  in  Philadelphia  on  July  31,  1836,  by 
Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  No.  36  Carter's  Alley.  Ita 
purpose  was  set  forth  in  the  following  language : 

"  We  tm«l  it  will  not  proee  I  he  leae  acceptable  for  being  •  trnxdig 
Tidtor,— «i  Sunday  calla,  Sunday  dinner*,  and  Sunday  pronienadee  are 
now  everywhere  iu  rogue.  In  order,  huwerer,  lo  dUarm  the  pn-judlcea 
which  might  aerertheleae  bo  brought  to  Inr  egainat  oar  enterpriae, 
we  deeire  to  ataU  thai  the  flaw Jug  AUat  will  be  the  work  of  fioB»'Ja» 
night  alwaya,  lea  ring  tie  on  the  following  day  with  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  lay  It  upon  the  tablea  of  thoae  who  may  hare  no  objection  to 
radon  the  Sabbath.  .  .  .  New  York  li  not  without  Ita  paper*  on  title) 
day,  which,  at  the  una  tint,  are  calculated  lo  gratify  thoae  who  read 
only  to  be  amused,  where**  our  object  In  the  6Wa»  Mag  U  to  foralih 
uaefnl  Intelligence  to  onr  men  of  bueineaa,  aa  well  at  agreeable  matter 
tu  the  general  reader.  ...  By  an  arrangement  now  In  program  we  ex- 
pect to  be  put  In  poeaeaaton  of  the  New  York  evening  papera  of  Saturday 
In  time  to  avail  onreel.ee  of  their  content,  for  the  AtU.  of  the  follow. 
Ing  day.  a  Wnha,  a.  we  thiak.all  will  admit, and  one, accordingly, 
which  we  propoee  to  supply." 

This  publication  was  octavo,  three  columns  on  a 
page,  and  the  same  width  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Pott,  of  the  same  publisher.  The  leader  of  Septem- 
ber 25th,  of  the  same  year,  contained  the  following 
frank  announcement : 

-  We  are  free  lo  confess  that  we  mletook  the  public  feeling  when  we 
I  that  a  deeire  existed  for  a  Sunday  publication  that  enould 
cure  by  th**u*pet»)»n  of  the  daily  preaa  on  the 
nation.  Weahall.  therefore,  In  compliance  with  the 
the  day  of  publication  from  SaaAn/  to  7W^y 
l  day  of  October  next,  atllafled  that,  while  no  one  will  ob- 
,lt  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  eu  bee  ri  bare.  The  tlUe  of  the  work  will  alao  undergo 
ro.taion." 

Three  volumes  of  the  paper  were  published,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Eclectio  Journal  of  Medicine  was  issued 
monthly  in  connection  with  the  Select  Medical 
Library,  beginning  in  November,-1836,  and  continued 
until  October,  1840.  It  was  published  by  Barrington 
&  Has  well,  and  edited  by  John  Bell. 

The  Saturday  Chronicle,  a  weekly  journal,  pub- 
lished at  No.  84  South  Second  Street,  was  started 
about  1836,  and  continued  until  1842.  The  propri- 
etors were  Matthias  and  Taylor. 

The  Independent  Democrat,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
was  begun  about  1836.  In  1837  or  1838  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Evening  Star,  and  was  published  until 
1841  as  the  Evening  Star  and  Iiulepetutent  Democrat. 
For  some  time  the  office  of  publication  was  at  No. 
73  Dock  Street,  and  subsequently  in  the  rear  of  No. 
1 10  Walnut  Street  The  paper  went  out  of  existence 
in  1841. 

Die  Alte  und  Neue  Welt  ("  the  Old  and  New 

World")  had  its  inception  about  1836,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  No.  9  Bread  Street,  and  afterward  at  No. 
124  North  Third  Street.    It  was  discontinued  in  1843. 

The  Weekly  Messenger  was  started  in  1836,  or 
thereabouts,  and  was  published  until  1848.  The  pub- 
lication office  was  in  the  Athenian  Buildings,  Frank- 
lin Place. 


The  Sunday  Sun  was  first  published  in  1836,  by 
Putnam  A  Creamer,  but  only  three  numbers  were 
issued. 

The  Colonisation  Herald,  a  fortnightly  journal, 
issued  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month, 
came  into  existence  about  1836,  and  was  published 
for  many  years, — for  a  time  at  No.  27  Sansom  Street, 
and  afterward  at  No.  609  Walnut  Street, 

Waldie's  Literary  Omnibus,  devoted  to  "  news, 
books  entire,  sketches,  reviews,  tales,  miscellaneous 
intelligence,"  was  a  weekly  journal,  established  Jan. 
6,  1837,  by  Adam  Waldie.    It  did  not  flourish. 

The  Philadelphia  Visitor  and  Parlour  Compan- 
ion, a  twenty-four  page  octavo,  issued  every  two  weeks, 
came  into  existence  in  March,  1887,  edited  by  H.  N. 
Moore,  and  was  published  by  W.  B.  Rogers  at  No.  49 
Chestnut  Street  It  was  devoted  to  popular  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature,  fashions,  and  music. 

The  Ladies'  Garland,  a  sixteen-page  magazine, 
octavo,  made  its  appearance  April  lft,  1837.  The  sec- 
ond number  was  issued  May  6th.  Thereafter  the  Gar- 
land was  published  weekly,  by  John  Libby,  at  No.  45 
North  Sixth  Street. 

Graham's  Magazine,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
The  Qentlenwn's  Magazine,  a  monthly  publication, 
edited  by  William  E.  Burton,  was  issued  for  the 
first  time  in  July,  1887,  by  Charles  Alexander, 
at  the  Athenian  Buildings,  Franklin  Place.  The 
number  for  January,  1839,  which  began  the  fourth 
volume,  bore  the  title  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
and  Monthly  American  Reviete.  From  thence  Mr. 
Burton  was  publisher  as  well  as  editor,  and  the  office 
was  removed  to  Dock  Street,  opposite  the  Exchange. 
In  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  fifth  volume,  beginning 
with  July,  1839,  Edgar  Allen  Poe  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Burton.  In  1840  Poe  withdrew,  and  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  it  was  issued  for  the  last  time  as 
Burton's  Gentleman* t  Magazine  and  American  Monthly 
Review,  a  title  which  it  had  borne  for  some  time. 
Having  passed  into  the  hands  of  George  B.  Graham, 
it  was  issued  in  December,  1840,  as  Graham's  Maga- 
zine, the  publication  office  having  meanwhile  been  re- 
moved to  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets.  Mr.  Graham  was  the  publisher  and  edi- 
tor of  the  periodical  for  many  years.  For  a  portion 
of  this  time  it  was  known  as  Graham's  Lady's  and 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Otstet  having  been  merged 
into  it  Mr.  Graham  was  assisted  in  his  editorial  duties 
at  various  times  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  Robert  T. 
Conrad,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  J.  B.  Taylor,  and  others. 
Charles  J.  Peterson  was  associated  in  the  publication 
for  some  time,  finally  withdrawing  to  establish  Peter- 
son's Magazine,  Samuel  D.  Patterson  A  Co.  became 
the  publishers  in  1848.  Graham's  Magazine  enjoyed 
great  success  and  popularity  for  many  years.  As  an 
evidence  of  its  high  literary  character,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  numbered  among  ita  contributors  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  William  Cullen  Bryant  J-  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  N.  P.  Willis,  James 
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Russell  Lowell,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Lydia  H.  Sigourncy, 
France*  Sargent  Osgood,  and  Ann  S.  Stephen*. 

The  Daily  Focus,  established  in  September,  1837, 
bad  for  its  motto,  "  The  Existence  of  a  Republic 
moat  Depend  upon  the  Virtue  and  Intelligence  of  her 
Children  !"  It  was  published  at  No.  103  (old  num- 
ber) South  Second  Street,  two  doors  north  of  Walnut, 
up  to  August,  1838,  by  Turner,  Davis  &  Valleau.  In 
the  issue  of  August  18th,  the  firm-name  became  Davis 
&  Valleau.  The  editor  was  Gen.  William  F.  Small, 
quite  a  prominent  figure  in  Philadelphia  life  some- 
what lew  than  half  a  century  ago.  He  read  law  with 
David  Paul  Brown,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Aug. 
20, 1886.  The  student  had  largely  imbibed  the  views 
of  his  tutor  on  the  slavery— or,  more  properly  called, 
abolition — question.  After  the  destruction  of  Penn- 
sylvania Hall  by  a  mob,  differences  arose  between  the 
proprietors  of  the  Daily  Focus  and  ita  editor,  which 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter,  as  announced 
in  the  issue  of  May  24,  1838.  The  personal  relations 
of  each  continued  friendly.  George  R  Graham  and 
Charles  8.  Peterson,  of  magazine  fame,  both  then  law- 
students,  commenced  their  literary  career  on  the  Daily 
Fbcut  after  Gen.  Small's  withdrawal.  It  was  a  bright 
penny  paper,  but  lived  only  a  few  years. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Timet,  in  its  day  a  journal  of 
great  popularity  and  influence,  was  established  in  No- 
vember, 1837,  and  during  twelve  yearn  of  its  career 
was  under  the  editorial  direction  of  John  S.  Du  Solle. 
For  a  part  of  this  period  he  was  assisted  by  Edward 
A.  Penniman,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
journal  for  a  while.  On  Dec.  10,  1849,  Du  Solle  and 
Penniman  disposed  of  the  paper  to  A.  H.  Smith  and 
Charles  W.  Carrigan.  For  many  years  the  motto  of 
the  journal  was,  "  Democratic  and  Fearless :  Devoted 
to  no  Clique  and  Bound  to  no  Master,"  which  was 
afterward  replaced  by  "  God  and  the  People."  The 
following  announcement  appeared  in  the  paper  for 
some  weeks,  and  for  the  last  time  on  Jan.  16, 1845 :  "  To 
the  Public— The  proprietors  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Time* 
will  pay  any  individual  five  hundred  dollars  who  can 
show  that  this  paper  has  not  a  circulation  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Democratic  journal  in  the  United 
States !  Nor  a  circulation  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  daily  Democratic  newspaper  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." For  years  the  paper  was  published  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and 
subsequently  at  No.  42  South  Third  Street,  one  door 
above  Chestnut. 

The  Morning  8tar,  published  by  J.  Metcalfe  A  Co., 
at  No.  57  South  Third  Street,  "opposite  the  Girard 
Bank,"  was  established  Oct.  5,  1837,  at  eight  dollars 
per  annum,  with  J.  Bailsman  as  editor.  It  died  early. 

The  Medical  Examiner,  a  bi-weekly  journal, 
edited  by  J.  B.  Biddle,  M.  Clymer,  and  W.  W.  Ger- 
hard, was  issued  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  3,  1838. 
Vols,  ii.-v.  were  issued  weekly,  and  a  new  monthly 
series  was  commenced  in  January,  1845.  The  follow- 
ing sub-title  was  added  to  vol.  v. :  "  and  Retrospect  of 


the  Medical  Sciences."  With  the  beginning  of  vol. 
vii.  the  full  title  became  The  Medical  Examiner  and 
Record  of  Medical  Science.  In  January,  1857,  it  was 
united  with  T/te  Louisville  Renew,  forming  The  North 
American  Mcdico-Chirurgiral  Rrriev\ 

The  American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  a  bi- 
monthly periodical,  edited  by  an  association  of  homoeo- 
pathic physicians,  was  commenced  in  August,  1838,  by 
W.  L.  J.  Kiderlen  &  Co.,  and  was  soon  discontinued. 

The  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic 
Review,  published  at  No.  67  South  Second  Street, 
was  founded  in  or  before  1838,  and  by  1840  had  gone 
out  of  existence. 

The  Lady's  Amaranth,  a  magazine  published  at 
No.  274  Market  Street,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
1838,  and  was  published  for  two  or  three  years.  Many 
young  writers,  who  have  since  become  somewhat 
famous,  began  to  see  themselves  in  print  in  its  pages. 

The  Mechanics' Register  was  published  in  1838, 
at  No.  4S  North  Second  Street,  and  had  a  short  career. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal  and  Mis- 
cellany, a  monthly  periodical,  was  commenced  in  No- 
vember, 1838,  Adam  Waldie  being  the  publisher. 
The  title  subsequently  become  the  The  American  Phren- 
ological Journal  and  L\fe  Illustrated,  and  it  was  finally 
moved  to  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  Democrat,  a  German  morning 
paper,  was  founded  in  1888  by  a  number  of  German 
Democrats,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  David  R. 
Porter  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  against  Ritner. 
Its  first  number  was  issued  on  Aug.  27,  1838.  Burk- 
hardt  and  Rothenstein  were  the  publishers,  and  No. 
391  (old  number)  North  Front  Street,  between  Green 
and  Coatea  Streets  [now  Fairmount  Avenue],  was  the 
publication  office.  After  Porter's  election  the  Demo- 
krat  was,  for  a  short  time,  issued  weekly,  but  soon  be- 
came a  daily  ]>aper  again.  In  the  second  year  of  its 
existence,  L.  A.  Wollenweber  became  Die  proprietor, 
and  published  it  first  at  the  corner  of  Old  York  road 
and  Callowhill  Street,  and  afterward  in  Third  Street, 
below  Noble.  In  1852,  Mr.  Wollenweber  sold  the 
paper  to  John  S.  Hoffman,  and  in  September,  1853, 
the  firm  of  Hoffman  &  Morwitz  was  established,  which 
continued  until  the  9th  day  of  July,  1873,  when  Mr. 
Hoffman  withdrew  from  the  firm.  Since  that  time 
the  publication  of  the  Demokrai  has  been  continued 
by  Dr.  Edward  Morwitz,  under  the  firm  of  Morwitz  A 
Co.  In  November,  1868,  the  office  was  removed  to  its 
new  printing  house,  Nos*.  612  and  614  Chestnut  Street, 
where  it  is  now  published.  The  Dcmotrat  is  a  four-page 
paper,  containing  thirty-six  columns.  Its  newspaper, 
publishing,  and  printing  business  is  now  the  greatest 
and  most  extensive  German  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  same  office  are  issued  the  Vercinigtc  Staa- 
ten  ZcUung,  a  weekly,  established  in  1845,  as  the 
Weekly  Dcmobrat ;  Die  yew  Welt,  a  Sunday  paper, 
founded  in  1856;  and  the  Abendpott,  an  afternoon 
journal,  first  issued  in  1806. 
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The  Catholic  Herald,  a  weekly  religious  journal, 
i  established  about  1888,  and  published  at  various 
places,  at  No.  61  North  Second  Street,  No.  116  Chest- 
nut Street,  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut 
Streets,  No.  15  Minor  Street,  No.  10  South  Fifth 
Street,  No.  225  South  Fourth  Street,  etc.  In  1857  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  Orthotic  Fir/for,  which  had 
been  started  some  months  before. 

The  Philadelphia  Reporter,  a  monthly  periodical, 
came  into  existence  in  1838,  at  No.  45  North  Sixth 
Street,  and  was  discontinued  after  an  existence  of  a 
few  months. 

Bieknell'a  Reporter,  issued  weekly  by  Robert  T. 
Bicknell,  had  its  inception  about  1838,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  various  places  on  South  Third  Street,  first 
at  No.  76,  then  at  No.  20.  then  at  No.  33,  then  at  No. 
45,  then  at  No.  112,  and  elsewhere.  Bickurirt  Coun- 
terfeit iMector  was  under  the  same  direction,  and  in 
1858,  or  thereabouts,  the  two  were  consolidated,  the 
title  becoming  Indny  <£  Bid-neWt  Bank  Note  Reporter. 

The  Christian  Observer,  a  weekly  Presbyterian 
journal,  was  started  in  1838  as  the  Religiotu  Telegraph 
and  Observer,  but  assumed  the  first-named  title  in 
1889.  The  publication-office  was  on  Chestnut  Street 
for  many  years,  at  Nos.  134,  144,  and  216.  About 
1856  it  was  removed  to  No.  48  South  Fourth  Street. 
Rev.  A.  Converse,  the  editor,  a  bitter  Secessionist,  was 
compelled  to  leave  Philadelphia  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  and  publication  was  suspended. 

The  Baptist  Record  was  started  in  1838,  or,  per- 
haps,  shortly  prior  to  that  date,  by  J.  M.  Allen,  at 
No.  21  South  Fourth  Street.  Subsequently  the  pub- 
lication-office was  at  No.  118  Mulberry  Street,  and  the 
paper  existed  until  1857. 

The  Evening'  Hews,  a  two-cent  daily  afternoon 
paper,  was  commenced  in  1888,  or  thereabouts,  by  M. 
H.  Andrews,  at  No.  103  South  Second  8treet,  It 
lived  but  a  few  months. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  1838,  or  perhaps  a  year  earlier, 
from  No.  46  Carpenter  Street,  and  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1841. 

The  Financial  Register,  published  at  No.  46  Car- 
penter Street,  was  started  about  1838,  and  discon- 
tinued in  1839. 

The  Farmers'  Cabinet,  a  periodical  mainly  de- 
voted to  agricultural  topics,  was  commenced  about 
1838,  at  No.  45  North  Sixth  Street,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  No.  50  North  Fourth  Street.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully published  until  1850. 

The  Lady's  Companion  was  published  in  1838,  by 
Orrin  Rodgers,  at  No.  67  South  Second  Street,  having 
been  commenced  in  that  year,  or  shortly  before.  It 
was  not  in  existence  in  1840. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  had  its  origin 
about  1838,  the  publisher  being  Orrin  Rodgers,  at  No. 
67  South  Second  Street.    It  soon  died  out. 

The  Banner  of  the  Cross,  a  weekly  journal,  estab- 
lished Jan.  5,  1839,  succeeded  the  Protertmd 


pa/inn,  and  was  published  in  the  interest  of  that  de- 
nomination. The  motto  which  originally  accompanied 
the  title-head  was  "  /V)  Deo,  pro  eerJetia,  pro  Horn- 
iiium  Salute."  This  eventually  gave  place  to  the 
familiar  phrase  "In  hoc  Signo."  Among  its  editors 
were  Rev.  John  Coleman,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  H.  Hooker, 
D.D.    It  whs  published  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  United  States  Commercial  and  Statistical 
Register  was  established  Feb.  13,  1889,  by  Samuel 
Hazard.  The  second  issue  was  on  July  3d,  and  there- 
after it  was  published  weekly  until  June  29, 1842. 

The  World,  published  by  Russell  Jams,  editor  and 
proprietor,  at  No.  83  Dock  Street,  opposite  the  Ex- 
change, north  side,  was  a  small  folio  daily  newspaper, 
and  made  its  appearance  in  the  early  part  of  March, 

1839.  Jarvis  had  been  connected  with  the  Ledger 
previous  to  his  venture  with  the  World.  It  was  quite 
a  strong  Whig  paper,  but  its  life  was  not  loug. 

Little  Genius,  "  published  daily,  by  the  proprietor," 
at  No.  108  South  Second  Street,  "  second  door  above 
Walnut,"  was  first  issued  in  the  middle  of  May,  1839. 
Under  the  title-head  was  this  motto,  a  familiar  quota- 
tion from  Bums  :  "  A  ehiel's  amaog  ye  takin'  notes, 
an'  faith  he'll  prent  'em  I"  During  its  short  career  it 
was  a  small  folio,  gossippy  and  flippant. 

Peterson's  Ladies'  Hational  Magazine,  a  monthly 
periodical  devoted  to  fashions  and  to  kindred  subjects 
of  interest  to  ladies,  was  established  in  1840,  Bince 
which  year  it  has  been  continuously  published. 
Charles  J.  Peterson  was  its  originator  and  is  its 
present  publisher.  It  has  always  been  well  illus- 
trated, particularly  in  the  line  of  colored  fashion- 
plates,  and  from  the  outset  met  with  unexampled  suc- 
cess. The  publication-office  is,  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  at  No.  806  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  a  peony  paper,  the  second 
of  that  name,  was  established  in  1840,  at  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  Street  and  Franklin  Place,  by  Alexander  & 
Scott    It  was  in  existence  in  1847. 

The  Daily  Standard,  an  ephemeral  sheet,  was  first 
issued  in  1840,  from  No.  83  Dock  Street,  by  F.  J. 
Orund,  and  was  in  existence  but  a  few  months. 

The  Botanic  Medical  Reformer  and  Home  Phy- 
sician, the  publishers  of  which  were  H.  Hollembaek 
&  Co.  and  the  editor  Dr.  Thomas  Cooke,  was  com- 
menced May  7,  1840,  and  continued  a  couple  of  years 
in  monthly  issues. 

The  Pennsylvania  German,  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished at  No.  83  Dock  Street,  came  into  existence  in 

1840,  but  publication  was  suspended  within  a  year. 
The  Philadelphia  Repository  had  its  origin  in 

1840,  at  No.  67  South  Second  Street,  and  removed  to 
Spruce  Street,  above  Second.  It  enjoyed  a  successful 
career  of  twelve  years,  finally  suspending  in  1852. 

The  Literalist,  published  at  No.  67  South  Second 
Street,  made  its  appearance  in  1840,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  1842. 

The  United  States,  established  May  1,  1841,  by 
Swain,  Abell  &  Simmons,  the  publishers  of  the  Public 
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Ledger,  was  a  continuation  of  the  Weekly  Ledger, 
which  bad  been  firet  printed  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 
Io  September,  1842,  the  paper  was  sold  to  George  R. 
Graham,  who  united  it  with  the  Saturday  Evening 
Pott;  which  he  then  published. 

The  Temperance  Advocate,  first  issued  in  1841, 
from  No.  66  Third  Street,  near  Dock,  by  Samuel  C. 
Atkinson,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  {Saturday  Even- 
ing Pott,  lived  four  or  fire  years. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror  and  Literary  Companion, 
"  devoted  to  the  stage  and  the  fine  arts,"  published  by 
Turner  &  Fisher,  and  edited  by  James  Rees,  made  its 
appearance  Aug.  14,  1841,  at  No.  15  North  Sixth 
Street. 

The  Young  People's  Book,  a  juvenile  magazine, 
was  started  in  1841,  and  was  continued  for  a  couple  of 
years,  the  publication-office  being  at  No.  101  Chest- 
nut Street, 

The  Peoples'  Library,  a  literary  periodical  which 
originated  in  1841,  was  in  existence  until  1843,  and 
was  issued  from  No.  101  Chestnut  Street,  by  Godey  & 
McMichael. 

The  Evening  Journal,  a  daily  afternoon  news- 
paper, was  started  in  1842  at  No.  48  South  Third 
Street,  and  failed  in  a  few  months. 

The  Evening  Mercury,  which  was  first  issued  in 

1842,  at  No.  85  Dock  Street,  was  continued  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  it  did  not  achieve  any  very  flat- 
tering suttees. 

The  Forum,  a  daily  paper,  the  publication -office 
of  which  was  at  first  at  No.  82  Chestnut  Street,  and 
subsequently  in  Dock  Street,  north  side,  next  door 
from  the  corner  of  Third,  was  started  in  1842,  by 
Bela  Badger,  as  a  Whig  organ,  and  was  edited  by 
James  8.  Wallace.    It  existed  only  two  years. 

The  Saturday  Museum,  a  weekly  paper,  the  publi- 
cation-office of  which  was  at  No.  101  Chestnut  Street, 
was  started  in  1842,  or  shortly  prior  thereto,  and  was 
continued  until  1844. 

The  Protestant  Banner,  published  on  the  first  and 
third  Thursdays  of  each  month,  was  started  in  1842, 
and  suspended  two  years  later.  The  publication- 
office  was  at  No.  8  South  Third  Street. 

Vancourt's  Counterfeit  Detector  was  successfully 
published  for  many  years,  beginning  with  1842,  and 
issued  from  No.  98  (new  number  243)  Arch  Street. 

The  Youth's  World,  published  by  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  was  established  in  January, 

1843,  as  the  Youth's  Penny  Gazette,  an  illustrated  folio 
of  four  pages,  for  youth  and  Sunday-school  children, 
issued  every  other  week.  The  price  at  first  was  one 
cent,  which  in  about  a  year  afterward  was  reduced  to 
half  a  cent  per  copy.  It  was  originally  edited  by 
Frederick  A.  Packard.  In  1859  its  title  was  changed 
to  The  Sunday-School  Gazette,  issued  monthly,  while  a 
similar  paper  called  The  Sunday-School  Banner  was 
issued  each  week,  the  two  papers  being  edited  by 
John  S.  Hart.  Two  years  later,  in  1861,  the  Gazette 
and  Banner  were  merged  in  the  Child's  World,  which 


was  issued  semi-monthly.  Upon  Mr.  Packard's  death, 
in  1867,  Rev.  Richard  Newton  became  the  editor, 
serving  until  1878.  He  was  followed  by  the  present 
editor,  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice.  In  January,  1881,  the 
title  of  the  Child's  World  was  changed  to  the  Youth's 
World,  and  it  became  a  monthly. 

The  Dollar  Newspaper  came  into  existence  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1843.  The  publishers  were  A.  H. 
Simmons  &  Co.,  the  company  being  Messrs.  Swain 
&  Abell.  In  other  words,  The  Dollar  Newspaper  was 
issued  from  the  ledger  office,  and  owned  by  the  Ledger 
management.  It  proved  quite  successful  and  profit- 
able until  the  increased  price  of  paper  rendered  the 
publication  at  a  dollar  annually  impossible  as  a  pay- 
ing business.  In  its  columns  Edgar  A.  Poe's  famous 
prose  tale,  the  "  Gold-Bug,"  was  originally  published 
in  competition  for  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper,  and 
was  awarded  the  premium  by  a  committee  of  three 
gentlemen,  consisting  of  Judge  Conrad,  Dr.  H.  G. 
Patterson,  and  Washington  L.  Lane.  The  story 
was  published  on  the  21st  and  28th  of  June,  1843, 
and  from  the  first  moment  of  its  issue  attracted 
much  attention,  especially  among  literary  people  of 
acknowledged  culture.  It  is  sui  generis.  It  is  with- 
out plot,  and  has  not  a  female  character  named  in  it, 
and  yet,  wholly  narrative  as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  productions  of  its  length  ever  given  to  the 
public.  Joseph  Sailer,  the  financial  editor  of  the 
Ledger  was  editor  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper,  and,  as  au 
indulgence  of  his  early  typographic  taste,  "  made  up" 
the  form  of  the  Netcsj>aper  every  week. 

After  Mr.  Childs  purchased  the  Ledger  establish- 
ment, he  changed  the  name  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper 
to  The  Home  Weekly  and  Household  Newspaper,  in- 
creased the  price  to  two  dollars  per  annum,  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  literary  prizes,  and  endeav- 
ored to  build  up  an  extensive  circulation.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  paper  to  some  extent  clashed  with 
the  Ledger's  interests,  he  sold  it,  in  December,  1867, 
to  Joseph  A.  Nunes.  Its  subsequent  career  was  very 
brief. 

The  Occident  and  American  Jewish  Advocate, 

a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  Jewish  literature  and  religion,  made 
its  appearance  in  April,  1848,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Isaac  Leeser,  at  No.  118  South  Fourth 
Street,  and  continued  three  or  four  years. 

Campbell's  Foreign  Semi-Monthly,  a  bi-weekly 
magazine,  first  appeared  on  Sept.  1,  1848,  and  ended 
on  the  completion  of  its  third  volume.  It  was  owned  as 
well  as  edited  by  John  Sartain,  who  engraved  a  steel- 
plate  for  the  embellishment  of  every  number.  In  it 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  America  "The  Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  "  The  Drop  of 
Gin,"  "The  Pauper's  Funeral,"  Hood's  "Haunted 
House,"  and  many  other  now  famous  poems ;  also 
Agassiz's  "Period  in  the  History  of  our  Planet," 
which  was  printed  Oct.  16,  1843,  when  bis  name  was 
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unknown  as  yet  on  thin  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
periodical  was  merged  into  the  Eclectic,  published  in 
New  York,  while  it  was  the  property  and  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Agnew. 

The  Legal  Intelligencer,  a  weekly  law  periodical, 
was  established  on  Dec.  2,  1848,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  oldest  law  journal  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  by  the  late  Henry  E.  Wallace,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  who  remained  its  editor  until  his  death, 
Feb.  28, 1879,  and  with  him  was  associated  J.  Hublcy 
Ashton  from  1860  to  1864.  Dallas  Sanders  and  Henry 
C.  Titus  became  also  associated  as  editors  in  1871, 
and  still  remain  in  editorial  charge. 

Prior  to  the  year  1843  there  was  no  law  journal  in 
the  United  States.  The  only  systematic  reports  were 
those  of  the  courts  of  last  resort,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  and  fugitive  effort  to  collect  and 
publiah  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts,  the  other 
tribunals  throughout  the  country  were  unreported. 
The  courts  of  Philadelphia  County  had  always  been 
of  wide  repute,  and  many  eminent  men  had  occupied 
its.  bench.  The  Intelligencer  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  and  preserving  their  decisions. 

In  1865  a  new  feature  was  added  to  the  paper.  The 
bar  and  the  community  had  long  suffered  annoyance 
by  the  want  of  system  in  the  matter  of  legal  notices. 
In  those  days,  as  now,  the  client  expected  his  counsel 
to  keep  himself  advised  of  any  proceedings  affecting 
his  property  interests,  and  by  the  distribution  of  these 
notices  it  frequently  happened  that  judgments  and 
other  liens  were  lost,  claims  against  decedents  and 
assignors  overlooked,  and  the  client  injured  in  many 
other  waya  now  guarded  against.  These  evils  were 
corrected  by  the  act  of  April  5,  1855,  which  directed 
the  courts  to  select  a  journal  in  which  legal  notices 
should  be  concentrated.  The  Legal  Intelligencer  was 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  has  discharged  the  duty 
ever  since. 

The  Medical  Hews  wag  commenced  in  1848  as  a 
monthly  adjunct  to  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Hays,  and  was  so  continued  until  1869,  when 
his  son,  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  was  associated  with  him. 
The  latter  assumed  the  sole  editorship  in  1879,  and  in 
his  hands  it  has  remained  ever  since.  In  1880  the 
size  of  the  News  was  increased  by  the  absorption  of 
the  Monthly  Abstract,  and  the  title  became  The  Medi- 
cal Newt  and  Abstract.  In  1882,  the  material  for  pub- 
lication having  largely  increased,  and  a  demand  aris- 
ing for  a  more  frequent  communication  with  its 
readers,  it  was  changed  to  a  weekly  publication,  under 
the  old  title  of  The  Medical  jVeim,  since  which  its  cir- 
culation has  increased  rapidly.  Its  readers  and  con- 
tributors are  found  in  every  State  and  Territory,  and 
its  unrivaled  organization  enables  it  each  week  to  lay 
upon  the  tables  of  its  readers  an  accurate  epitome  of 
a  week's  advance  of  the  whole  medical  world.  It  is 
published  by  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  Nos.  706 
and  708  Sanson)  Street. 


The  Daily  8un,  a  Native  American  penny  paper, 
was  first  issued  in  1843,  and  continued  until  1857,  being 
published  first  by  Barrett  A  Jones,  and  subsequently 
by  Wallace  &  Fletcher.  Lewis  C.  Levin  was  editor 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  was  also  James  S.  Wallace. 
The  publication-office  was  for  a  considerable  time  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Dock  and  Third  Streets,  and 
afterward  at  No.  64  South  Third  Street,  above  Wal- 
nut, where  was  also  published  the  Dollar  Weekly 
Sun. 

The  Sunday  Sun  was  started  in  1848  by  John 
Lawlor,  who  came  from  New  York  for  that  purpose, 
and  who  subsequently  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Sunday  Dispatch,  Only  two  numbers  were  issued, 
and  it  was  even  a  greater  failure  than  it*  predecessor 
of  the  same  name  in  1836. 

The  Bulletin  of  Medical  Science,  issued  monthly, 
made  its  appearance  in  1843,  and  suspended  in  1846. 
It  was  edited  by  John  Bell,  and  published  by  Bar- 
rington  A  Haswell. 

The  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  an  organ  of  the  Free- 
Soil  party,  was  irregularly  issued  for  five  years  prior 
to  1844,  from  No.  72  North  Seventh  8treet  and  No.  7 
Carter's  Alley.  On  Jan.  18,  1844,  its  regular  publi- 
cation as  a  bi-weekly  was  begun  at  No.  31  North 
Fifth  Street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the  editorial  di- 
rection of  J.  M.  McKim  and  C.  C.  Burleigh.  For 
many  years  it  was  conducted  with  great  vigor,  and 
was  of  essential  service  in  building  up  the  Republi- 
can party. 

Friends'  Intelligencer  was  started  March  30, 1844, 
by  Josiah  Chapman,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  printer,  and  interested  in  a  country  news- 
paper, who  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  type  and 
news  items  in  the  publication  of  a  Friends'  paper. 
Its  title  was  Friends'  Weekly  Intelligencer,  but  the  word 
"  weekly"  was  afterwards  dropped,  though  its  weekly 
issue  was  not  changed.  A  number  of  persons  volun- 
teered literary  assistance,  and  the  second  volume  was 
under  the  care  of  an  "Association  of  Friends,"  who 
selected  an  editor  and  managed  its  business  affairs. 
Abel  North  and  afterwards  John  J.  White  were  the 
principal  editors,  but  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  volume 
the  paper  |>assed  into  the  bands  of  an  Association  of 
Women  Friends,  and  it  is  still  continued  under  their 
editorship.  About  that  time  it  was  changed  to  a 
sixteen-page  octavo.  Its  design  is  to  furnish  informa- 
tion of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  preserve  and  disseminate  matter  connected  with  its 
history,  to  publish  original  and  selected  essays  on 
religious  and  literary  subjects,  and  brief  items  of  con- 
temporary events.  The  present  publisher  and  agent 
is  John  Comly,  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  1020  Arch 
Street. 

The  Christian  Instructor  had  its  origin  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  when  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
New  York  agreed  to  establish  a  monthly  magazine 
for  circulation  specially  among  the  families  within 
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its  bounds.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  printed  by  Rev. 
David  S.  Protidfit,  and  edited  by  Dr.  John  Forsyth. 
Rev.  John  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  became  owner  and  editor 
October,  1846,  and  issued  it  in  Philadelphia,  and 
changed  it  to  a  weekly  paper  July,  1859.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Chicago  January,  1879,  where  it  was  owned 
and  edited  by  Revs,  A.  G.  McCoy  and  A.  T.  McDill. 
In  April,  1882,  Mr.  McCoy's  interest  was  purchased 
by  Rev.  D.  W.  Collins,  D.D.,  and  it  was  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  now  edited  by  Revs.  D.  W. 
Collins,  D.D.,  W.  X.  Bond,  D.D.,  and*A.  T.  McDill, 
and  is  published  by  Collins  &  McDill,  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. 
It  is  a  sixteen-page  weekly,  and  is  issued  at  two  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

Stockton's  Dental  Intelligencer,  a  monthly  jour- 
nal, was  commenced  in  November,  1844,  and  was  in 
existence  three  or  four  years. 

Neat's  Saturday  Gazette  was  established  in  1841 
by  Joseph  C.  Ncal,  who  had  previously  been  con- 
nected with  the  Saturday  News  and  the  Prnnfy  Iranian. 
Morton  McMichael  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
uew  enterprise,  whose  publication  office  was  first  at 
No.  118  Chestnut  street,  and  afterward  at  No.  46 
South  Third  Street  Neal  died  July  18,  1847,  and 
Mr.  McMichael  having  previously  withdrawn  to  the 
North  American,  Neat's  widow  continued  the  Sat- 
urday Gazette  until  1854.  when  it  died  out. 

The  Native  American,  a  daily  paper,  came  into 
existence  in  1844,  during  the  Native  American  cam- 
paign, but  continued  only  a  few  months.  The  pub- 
lisher and  editor  was  .Samuel  R.  Kramer. 

The  American  Advocate  was  published  daily  fi>r 
several  months,  beginning  some  time  in  1844,  after- 
ward became  the  Native  Eagle  and  Advocate,  and  was 
in  existence  until  1849. 

The  Daily  Keystone,  published  at  No.  85  Dock 
Street,  was  started  in  1844,  and  continued  for  three 
years,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times.    Thomas  B.  Florence  was  the  editor. 

The  Native  Eagle  and  Advocate  was  commenced 
in  1845  as  a  daily  penny  paper,  and  issued  from  No. 
88  Dock  Street.  It  was  virtually  a  continuation  of 
the  American  Advocate,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
previous  year,  and  was  a  Native  American  organ. 
William  D.  Baker,  Peter  Sketi  Smith,  and  Henry 
H.  K.  Elliott  were  interested  in  that  publication. 

The  American  Citizen,  a  weekly  Native  American 
journal,  was  started  in  1845,  at  No.  46  North  Fifth 
Street,  but  continued  only  n  few  months. 

Smith's  Weekly  Volume,  which  lived  a  year  and 
a  half,  was  established  in  1845  by  John  Jay  Smith, 
at  that  time  the  librarian  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  connected  with 
various  journals  of  this  city. 

The  Dental  Intelligencer  and  Record  of  Theo- 
retical and  Practical  Dentistry,  a  bi-monthly  peri- 
odical, was  started  in  1845,  by  S.  W.  Stockton  &  Co. 


The  Vereinigte  Staaten 

Gazette— \a  a  weekly  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Dem- 
okrat.  It  was  begun  as  The  Weekly  Demokrat  in 
1845,  but  the  title  was  subsequently  changed  to  that 
which  it  now  bears. 

Comstock's  Phonetic  Magazine  was  issued  for  the 
first  time  in  September,  1846,  with  a  poetical 
tus,  which  closed  as  follows: 

*  Prlrndu  of  thn  Anglo-Saxon  quill. 
Now  l  tart  a  pan  your  f*«t ; 
Direct  (po»t-f»id)  A.  Comtocx,  Phil, 

100. 


Its  term  of  life  was  about  two  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  was  estab- 
lished on  Monday,  April  12,  1847,  with  the  original 
title  of  Vummingj  Evening  Telegraphic  Bulletin,  its 
publisher  being  Alexander  Cummingtt,  then  also  the 
publisher  of  NeaVi  Saturday  Gazette.  A  "specimen 
number"  was  published  on  April  10,  1847,  and  the 
first  issue  of  the  Bulletin  was  called  "vol.  i. — No.  1," 
but  the  next  day's  issue  appeared  as  "vol.  xxxi. — 
New  Series,  No.  2."  This  anomaly  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  issue  waa  dated  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  Sentinel,  whose  subscription-list 
had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Cummings.  Up  to  1847 
there  had  been  no  successful  fi rat- class  afternoon 
newspaper,  and  it  was  general ly  deemed  impossible 
to  make  a  paying  investment  out  of  such  a  venture. 
Mr.  Cummings  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  he 
immediately  inaugurated  a  vigorous  policy.  Charles 
J.  Peterson  was  engaged  as  "  leader  writer,"  and  Col. 
John  F.  Carter  was  made  assistant  editor  in  charge  of 
the  news  department.  Dr.  A  lexander  W.  Blackburn, 
afterward  fire-marshal  of  Philadelphia,  was  city  ed- 
itor. The  enterprise  prospered  at  the  outset,  and  the 
paper,  which  originally  was  a  six-column  folio,  was 
enlarged  to  seven  columns,  the  sheet  being  twenty- 
four  by  thirty-six  inches.  Within  the  first  year  Mr. 
Cummings  disposed  of  an  interest  in  the  Bulletin  to 
James  Peacock,  formerly  of  Harrisburg,  who  bad  pub- 
lished the  Harruburg  Republican,  on  which  Simon 
Cameron,  afterward  United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  had  served  an  apprenticeship.  Mr. 
Peacock  subsequently  resold  his  interest  in  the  paper 
to  Mr.  Cummings.  Mr.  Peacock's  son,  Gibson  Pea- 
cock, became  connected  with  the  editorial  staff* of  the 
Bulletin  soon  after  his  father's  purchase  of  an  interest, 
and  this  relationship  was  still  continued  after  James 
Peacock's  withdrawal.  Indeed,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  editorial  department  of  the  paper  was  mainly 
under  Gibson  Pencock's  supervision,  as  it  is  at  this 
time.  He  is  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  a  graduate  of 
Dickinson  College,  and  a  vigorous  and  a  versatile 
writer.  Mr.  Peterson  withdrew  from  the  Bulletin 
about  1854,  to  give  fuller  attention  to  his  duties  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  his  monthly  maga- 
zine. Charles  G.  Leland  ("  Hans  Breitman")  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  1855,  remaining  in 
that  position  for  many  years.    Casper  Souder,  Jr., 
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who  had  been  a  reporter  upon  the  Bulletin,  was  pro- 
moted to  city  editor  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Black- 
burn. Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Wallace,  u  distinguished 
clergyman  of  the  Old  8chool  Presbyterian  Church, 
contributed  occasional  leaders,  and  his  son,  Ernest  C. 
Wallace,  was  also  engaged  as  an  assistant  editor. 

The  word  "telegraphic,"  considered  *o  important 
at  the  outset,  was  dropped  from  the  title  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  volume,  and  in  April,  1856,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Daily  Evening  Bulletin,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  a  weekly  edition  which  was 
issued  for  a  time,  but  discontinued  about  1861. 

The  weekly  edition  of  the  Bulletin  underwent  many 
mutations  in  form,  style,  and  name.  For  a  short  time 
it  was  properly  a  weekly  edition  of  eight  pages,  made 
up  out  of  the  daily.  Then  it  became  more  literary  in 
character,  and  wsb  called  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Bulletin.  During  its  continuance  under  this  title 
prize  stories  were  published,  a  flaming  head  adopted, 
and,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1856,  the  American 
Courier,  published  by  Andrew  McMakin,  was  con- 
solidated with  it.  A  semi-weekly  edition  of  the  Bul- 
letin was- begun  Oct.  30,  1850,  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  was  finally  discontinued. 

On  April  20,  1870,  the  present  title  of  the  daily 
paper,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  was  adopted. 
The  price  of  the  paper  continued  at  two  cents  until 
July  1,  1863,  when  the  ruling  "war  prices"  of  white 
paper,  labor,  etc.,  compelled  an  increase  to  three 
cents. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  1860,  the  Bulletin  created 
a  sensation  by  appearing  as  a  double  sheet,  of  the 
present  size, — "  a  feat  not  before  attempted  in  Phila- 
delphia." On  the  following  Friday,  another  double 
sheet  was  issued,  and  these  appeared  frequently  there- 
after, generally  on  Saturdays,  and  were  occasionally 
illustrated.  In  the  early  part  of  I860,  more  than  half 
the  issues  were  in  this  form,  and  it  was  permanently 
adopted  on  the  21st  of  June  of  that  year. 

The  Bulletin  office  continued  at  No.  46  (now  No. 
108)  South  Third  Street  until  Feb.  28,  1853,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the  handsome  brown  stone  edifice  No. 
48  (now  No.  112)  South  Third  Street,  then  just  erected 
by  the  Oirard  estate.  The  increase  in  circulation 
now  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  more  rapid 
printing  of  the  edition.  Accordingly,  the  double- 
cylinder  press  which  had  been  used  from  the  begin- 
ning was  replaced  by  one  of  Hoe's  "  last  fast"  four- 
cylinder  rotary  presses,  which  was  first  put  in  opera- 
tion May  31,  1853. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  Gibson  Peacock  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Cummings  one-third  interest  in  the 
Bulletin  for  eleven  thousand  dollars  cash,  and  the 
firm  became  Cummings  &  Peacock.  This  partnership 
continued  until  February,  1860,  when  Mr.  Cummings 
removed  to  New  York,  and  became  the  publisher  of 
a  new  daily  paper  called  The  World.  The  proprietor- 
ship of  the  Bulletin  was  then  put  in  the  shape  of  a 
joint  stock  association  of  fifty  shares,  Mr.  Cummings 


selling  the  greater  part  of  his  interest  to  others  con- 
nected with  the  paper.  The  ownership  was  divided 
between  Gibson  Peacock,  Alexander  Cummings, 
James  8.  Chambers,  Ferdinand  L.  Fetherston, 
Thomas  J.  Williamson,  Casper  Souder,  Jr.,  and 
Ernest  C.  Wallace.  The  firm-name  became  Peacock, 
Chambers  &  Co.,  Mr.  Cummings  desiring  that  his 
name  should  not  appear,  as  New  York  was  thereafter 
to  be  his  residence.  Mr.  Peacock  was  made  editor, 
with  the  very  liberal  concession  that  he  should  have 
"  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  management"  of  his 
department. 

In  1862,  disagreements  occurred  between  the  pro- 
prietors damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  paper,  and 
leading  to  protracted  and  costly  litigation.  This  was 
finally  terminated  in  May,  1864,  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  banc,  which  left  Mr.  Peacock  in 
entire  charge  of  the  editorial  department,  and  Mr. 
Fetherston  in  that  of  the  publishing  department. 

Mr.  Fetherston  entered  the  business  department  of 
the  Bulletin  in  1847,  while  in  his  minority,  and  rose 
from  one  position  to  another,  until  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  publication  was  intrusted  to  him. 
Correct  and  courteous  in  his  dealings,  he  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  among  business  men,  and  the  I 
success  of  the  Bulletin  is  largely  due  to  the  * 
and  ability  of  his  management. 

The  partnership  of  Peacock,  Chambers  &  Co.,  ex- 
pired by  limitation  on  the  1st  of  February,  1865,  i 
on  that  day  the  BuUetin  was  sold  at  public 
Mr.  Peacock,  for  himself  and  his  associates,  bought 
the  whole  establishment  for  eighty-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  sale  was  a  novelty  for  journalists,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention.  A  new  "Bulletin  Associa- 
tion" was  formed  by  the  purchasers,  the  property 
being  divided  into  one  hundred  shares,  distributed 
between  Messrs.  Peacock,  Fetherston,  Souder,  Wal- 
lace, and  Williamson.  In  the  same  year  the  Bulletin 
Association  purchased  the  five-story  building  No.  607 
Chestnut  Street,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre,  which  was  demolished  in  1855, 
and  relinquishing  their  lease  on  the  Girard  estate 
building  in  Third  Street  to  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  As  the 
new  building  was  occupied  by  tenants  whose  leases 
had  not  expired,  the  Bulletin  office  was  temporarily 
removed  (Sept.  9,  1865)  to  No.  329  Chestnut  Street. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  2,  186C,  the  new 
building  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  fortu- 
nately before  the  Bulletin  had  remqved  into  it.  As 
soon  as  the  frost  would  permit,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1866,  the  new  Bulletin  Building,  hand- 
somely and  commodiously  remodeled,  was  occupied 
for  the  first  time.  The  arrangements  throughout  are 
admirable,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  proprietors  that 
as  they  increased  in  prosperity  they  provided  su|ierior 
accommodations  for  all  connected  with  their  journal. 

Francis  Wells  became  connected  with  the  Bulletin 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  editor  in  1865.  Mr.  Wells 
began  active  life  in  the  publishing  houses  of  Godey  A 
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McMichael,  and  Lindsay  &  Rlakiston,  and  was  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  paper  warehouse  of  James 
M.  Wilcox  &  Co.  His  taste  leading  him  to  literature, 
he  became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Bulletin, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  editors  of  its  "  Chess 
Column"  several  years  before  he  became  permanently 
connected  with  the  pa(>er.  He  is  a  ready  and  vigor- 
ous writer,  conscientious  and  painstaking  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1866  he  purchased  half  the  interest  of 
Ernest  C.  Wallace,  whose  health  had  declined,  and 
who  died  after  a  long  illness,  June  3, 1867,  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace was  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  and  entered  the  office 
of  the  BulMin  at  an  early  age.  His  love  for  his  pro- 
fession amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  had  he  lived 
longer,  he  might  have  become  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  In  the  last  letter  of  any  length  that  he 
ever  wrote  to  his  associates,  this  devotion  to  bis  pro- 
fession was  expressed  with  almost  passionate  tender- 
ness. He  was  then  apparently  better,  and  he  wrote: 
"  My  main  feeling  is  one  of  gratitutte.  I  feel  grateful 
to  Providence  for,  as  it  may  be,  even  only  an  apparent 
relief  from  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and 
for  the  hope  of  soon  going  to  work  in  the  dear  old 


Casper  Souder,  Jr.,  who  had  worked  his  way  from 
the  position  of  local  reporter  to  that  of  assistant 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  paper,  became  ill  in  the 
summer  of  1868,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  October  fol- 
lowing, at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

Mr.  Souder  began  bis  career  as  a  journalist  in  De- 
cember, 1860,  as  a  local  reporter  on  the  Sunday  Dis- 
patch, and  continued  attached  to  that  paper  for  four- 
teen years,  becoming  assistant  editor,  and  contrib- 
uting many  valuable  articles  to  its  columns.  His 
sketches  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  city  and  his 
"  History  of  Chestnut  Street"  displayed  his  power  of 
making  the  dryeat  subjects  interesting  by  means  of 
clear,  terse  language,  without  the  aid  of  garish  liter- 
ary ornament.  Industrious  and  patient,  he  had  no 
superior  as  a  local  reporter,  and  his  sterling  qualities 
and  genial  manners  won  him  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  associates. 

The  "Bulletin  Association"  expired  by  limitation 
Feb,  1,  1870,  just  prior  to  which  the  interest  of  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Wallace  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wells, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Williamson  by  Mr.  Fetherston.  The 
widow  of  Mr.  Souder  retained  her  interest  in  the  new 
partnership  which  was  then  formed,  and  by  which 
the  business  was  conducted  under  the  title  of  Pea- 
cock, Fetherston  A  Co. 

The  partnership  then  formed  expired  by  limitation 
Feb.  1,  1876,  when  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Souder  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wells,  Charles  Heber  Clark,  and 
William  F.  McCully,  the  business  being  continued 
under  the  same  title  as  before.  On  Jan.  1,  1882,  Mr. 
Clark's  interest  was  purchased  by  Mr.  McCully.  Mr. 
Clark  began  bis  newspaper  career  as  a  writer  for  the 
Evening  Telegraph.    He  was  attached  to  the  editorial 


staff  of  the  Bulletin  in  January,  1867,  and  was  one  of 
it*  most  industrious  and  able  writers,  especially  upon 
topics  of  social  and  political  economy.  Mr.  Clark's 
versatile  literary  abilities  have  produced  a  series  of 
popular  humorous  works,  under  the  well-known  nam 
de  plume  of  "  Max  Adeler."  He  is  now  the  sole  pro- 
prietor and  chief  editor  of  the  Textile  Record,  one  of 
the  leading  industrial  journals  of  the  country.  Mr. 
McCully  had  been  connected  with  the  business, 
originally  in  its  printing  department,  since  the  year 
1860,  and  had  been  for  some  years  the  cashier  of  the 
establishment,  a  position  which  he  still  occupies. 
He  is  a  man  of  thorough  business  capacity,  and  a 
valuable  member  of  the  firm.  He  is  at  present  and 
has  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  fire  commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

While  the  Bulletin  has  steadily  kept  in  view  its 
original  purpose  of  being  a  reliable  newt  paper, 
equaling  the  morning  journals  in  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  its  record  of  passing  events,  it  has  neverthe- 
less given  much  attention  to  literary  matters,  and  es- 
pecially to  current  literature.  It  has  always  been 
closely  identified  with  the  local  interests  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  outspoken  on  all  subjects  bearing  upon 
its  prosperity,  being  noticeable  for  the  pertinacity 
with  which  it  clings  to  any  object  until  its  purpose  is 
accomplished  or  hopelessly  defeated.  As  an  example 
of  this  may  be  cited  its  advocacy  of  a  paid  fire  de- 
partment, a  project  which  it  persistently  urged  for 
twenty  years.  For  some  time  the  Bulletin  avoided 
political  affiliations,  but  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  the 
Republican  party  from  its  organization,  and  rarely 
fails  to  support  its  measures  or  candidates.  It  is 
steadily  and  consistently  Republican  in  its  princi- 
ples, maintaining  its  views  with  outspoken  boldness 
and  sincerity.  The  editorial  department  remains 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Peacock,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wells  and  a  full  corps  of  sub-editors,  to  each  of  whom 
a  special  department  is  assigned.  Mr.  Fetherston 
continues  in  charge  of  the  business  department  of  the 
paper,  assisted  by  Mr.  McCully. 

The  Bulletin  has  kept  at  the  front  of  the  great  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  in  daily  journalism  since 
its  beginning.  It  has  its  regular  correspondents  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  supplements  the  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  Associated  Press  with  a  large 
service  of  special  dispatches.  Its  local  department 
is  very  comprehensive,  its  efficiency  being  greatly 
promoted  by  an  extensive  reference  library  and  an 
admirably-contrived  system  of  classified  historical, 
biographical,  and  other  matter.  It  has  always  paid 
much  attention  to  literary  and  art  criticism,  including 
especially  music  and  the  drama,  aud  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  for  the  sound  judgment  and  entire  inde- 
pendence exhibited  in  these  departments. 

The  Dental  News-Letter  was  established  in  1847 
in  the  interest  of  dental  surgery.  As  a  quarterly  it 
was  continued  for  twelve  years,  when  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  monthly  journal,  The  Denial  Cotmot,  which  is 
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still  published.    The  first  number  of  the  latter 
issued  in  August,  1859,  by  Jones  &  White. 

The  Frienda'  Review  was  started  in  1847  by  a 
few  Orthodox  Frienda  who  considered  that  the  society 
needed  a  journal  representing  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  some  matters  from  that  set  forth  in  the  older 
paper,  The  Friend.  At  that  time  the  visit  of  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  an  eminent  minister  from  England, 
had  brought  out  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  soci- 
ety greater  than  had  existed  since  the  separation,  in 
1827-28. 

The  purpose  of  the  paper,  however,  was  not  con- 
troversial, but  general,  including,  as  its  title  indicates, 
the  discussion  of  "  religious,  literary,  and  miscellane- 
ous" topics.  Its  first  editor  and  publisher  was  Enoch 
Lewis,  a  man  of  much  ability  and  various  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  independence  of  character.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  and  active  Abolitionists  of  that  day. 
After  several  years  of  service  he  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  Rhoads,  also  a  decided  as  well  as  early  oppo- 
nent of  slavery.  The  same  was  true  of  his  successor, 
William  J.  Allinson,  a  personal  friend  of  John  G. 
Whittier,  and  a  poet  of  considerable  talent,  as  well  as 
a  prose  writer  of  great  facility  and  vivacity  of  style. 
About  1872  his  health  failed,  and  since  that  time  the 
paper  baa  been  conducted  by  one  or  both  of  its  present 
editors. 

At  the  present  time  the  Frirndt?  Review  represents 
the  "  centre"  or  moderate  portion  of  the  Society  of 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  neither  adheres  to  the  extreme 
conservatism  which  prevails  more  distinctly  in  Phil- 
adelphia than  elsewhere,  nor  favors  the  existing  ten- 
dency, most  manifest  in  the  West,  toward  innovations 
of  various  kinds  upon  the  accepted  views  and  prac- 
tices of  the  society.  Its  animus  may  be  expressed  in 
the  motto,  "  In  essentials  unity,  in  non-essentials 
liberty,  and  in  all  thing*  charity."  It  present  editors 
are  Drs.  James  E.  Rhoads  and  Henry  Hartshorne. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  is  at  pres- 
ent the  oldest  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  regular  medical  profession  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  one  published  in  Boston.  Its 
history  dates  back  to  1847,  when  it  was  begun  as  the 
New  Jeriey  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  published 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society,  at  Burling- 
ton, in  that  State.  Its  earliest  editors  were  Dr.  Par- 
rish  and  Dr.  S.  W.  Butler.  By  these  gentlemen  it  was 
continued  as  a  quarterly  until  1858.  In  that  year  Dr. 
8.  W.  Butler  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and,  associating 
Dr.  R.  J.  Levis  in  the  management  of  the  journal,  it 
was  transformed  to  a  weekly,  and  published  at  No.  Ill 
South  Tenth  Street.  The  success  of  the  new  venture 
was  moderate  and  the  prospects  were  fair,  when  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  led  to  the  tem|x.rary  discon- 
tinuance of  the  regular  issues.  Before  the  close  of  the 
war,  however,  the  Reporter  had  recovered,  and,  Dr. 
Levis  having  retired,  Dr.  Butler  continued  it  alone 
until  1868,  when  he  associated  in  its  management  Dr. 
Daniel  G.  Brinton.    The  same  year  the  Half-  Yearly 


Compendium  of  Medical  Science  was  started  under  their 
joint  editorship.  From  this  date  there  was  a  slow  but 
steady  growth  in  the  circulation  of  the  two  journals, 
and  each  took  a  high  position  in  the  ranks  of  periodi- 
cal medical  literature.  In  1873,  Dr.  Butler's  health 
failed,  and  his  decease  occurred  the  following  year. 
Both  journals  have  since  been  continued  with  increas- 
ing popularity  by  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  with  whom 
there  have  been  associated  at  various  times  as  assist- 
ant editors  Dr.  George  H.  Napheys,  Dr.  C.  C.  Van- 
derbeck,  Dr.  John  Sundbcrg,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards. 
The  publication-office  is  at  No.  115  South  Seventh 
Street. 

The  Item  was  founded  in  1847  by  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald as  a  weekly,  and  out  of  it  have  grown  the  Sun- 
day Item  and  the  Daily  Evening  Item,  although  the 
three  papers  are  distinct,  and  all  are  flourishing.  The 
Item  management  own  the  building  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  employ  two  fine  Bullock  lightning  print- 
ing-machines for  their  press-work.  From  its  birth  The 
Item  has  been  one  of  the  moat  progressive  papers  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  the  forward  movements  it  has 
advocated  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  consoli- 
dation of  the  city  and  districts,  construction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  new  or  decimal  system  of 
numbering  the  streets,  the  paid  fire  department,  the 


third  tier  and  the  bar-rooms  in  the  theatres,  the 
defense  of  the  Union  against  rebellion,  uniforming  the 
police,  the  letter-carriers,  and  the  car  conductors,  re- 
moval of  the  railings  around  the  squares,  and  a  de- 
parture from  Quaker  uniformity  in  building. 

During  his  years  of  hard  work  on  The  Item,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  found  time  to  write  a  number  of  playB, 
some  of  which  have  been  performed  with  success. 
"  Light  at  Last"  ran  a  month  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  and  "  Patrice"  held  the  boards  of  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  for  an  equal  length  of  time  when 
it  was  under  the  management  of  Laura  Keene.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  now  assisted  in  his  editorial  and  man- 
agerial labors  by  his  five  sons, — Riter,  Harrington, 
Hildebrand,  Gilbert,  and  Robert  Leinster  Fitzgerald, 
— all  of  whom  are  trained  and  practical  journalists. 

The  American  Quarterly  Register  and  Maga- 
zine was  first  published  in  September,  1847,  by  James 
Stryker,  at  No.  520  Chestnut  8treet,  aud  printed  by 
William  8.  Young,  Franklin  Building,  No.  50  North 
Sixth  Street. 

The  Daily  Register  was  established  in  1847  by  W. 
H.  Sickels,  mainly  as  a  record  of  the  arrivals  at  the 
leading  hotels,  for  the  information  of  jobbing  houses. 
Originally  it  was  a  mere  slip,  but  it  was  enlarged  at 
various  times  until,  on  Sept.  5,  1851,  it  was  increased 
to  a  twenty-four-column  quarto.  At  this  time  it  was 
published  by  Moran  &  Sickels,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Subsequently  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  William  Birney.  Its  pros 
perity  was  not  permanent,  and  it  was  suspended 
within  a  few  years  thereafter. 
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The  Manayunk  Courier  wan  first  issued  Jan.  1, 
1848,  by  Richard  Beresford.  It  was  printed  in  Man- 
ayunk, and  the  first  office  was  at  the  corner  of  Green 
Lane  and  Main  Street.  It  was  then  removed  to  Mul- 
berry Street,  in  the  house  now  No.  133.  After  an 
existence  of  ten  weeks,  it  was  issued  for  the  last 
time  March  18,  1848. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  was  established 
about  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  or  some  time  in  1847, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
and  removed  to  No.  70  (now  No.  136)  South  Third 
Street.  As  a  Whig,  and  afterward  Republican,  paper 
it  had  wide  influence  and  large  circulation.  The 
original  proprietors  were  Paxson  (now  Justice  Paxson 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania),  Sanderson, 
and  Killinger.  Subsequently  it  was  published  over 
twenty  years  by  Joseph  R.  Flanigcn  as  editor  and 
proprietor.  For  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  a 
weekly  edition,  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Dollar 
Weekly  Newt,  was  also  issued. 

The  8aturday  Gleaner,  published  at  No.  98  Chest- 
nut Street,  entered  the  field  of  journalism  in  1848, 
and  died  within  a  few  months. 

The  8unday  Dispatch,  the  oldest  existing  Sunday 
paper,  was  founded  in  1848  by  John  Lawlor,  Robert 
Everett,  and  Elias  J.  Hincken.  Lawlor  had,  in 
1843,  ventured  upon  Sunday  journalism  with  the  Sun- 
day Sun,  which  lived  only  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
first  number  of  the  Dispatch  was  printed  May  14, 
1848,  and  was  published  at  No.  33  (now  No.  209) 
8outh  Third  Street,  below  Walnut.  A  small  adver- 
tisement in  a  daily  paper,  together  with  a  brief  notice 
in  the  Daily  Newt  of  the  intention  to  issue  such  a 
paper,  was  all  the  heraldry  which  the  new  enterprise 
received.  The  first  number,  however,  made  a  good* 
appearance.  It  contained  nearly  twenty-four  col- 
umns of  reading  matter  and  two  small  advertise- 
ments. The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  its  appearance  were  twenty-eight 
cents.  Scarcely  any  enterprise  of  the  kind  could 
commence  with  less  prospect  of  success,  and  yet  the 
first  number  proved  to  have  been  of  sufficient  merit 
to  secure  a  larger  circulation  for  the  second  number, 
with  a  demand  that  increased  from  week  to  week. 
There  were  many  prejudices  to  overcome.  The  re- 
ligious element  of  the  community  was  shocked  at  the 
idea  that  a  paper  printed  on  Saturday  night  should 
be  read  on  Sunday.  The  immorality  of  such  a 
journal  was  dwelt  upon,  and  was  even  made  the  sub- 
ject of  denunciation  from  the  pulpit.  The  Dispatch 
received  no  welcomes  from  the  fraternity.  The  daily 
press  as  a  rule  did  not  even  consider  it  necessary  to 
note  the  advent  of  the  stranger,  and  even  in  the  city 
Directory,  which  professed  to  give  a  list  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  city,  the  Dispatch  was  not  mentioned 
until  three  years  after  its  establishment.  For  twenty- 
one  years  the  proprietorship  of  the  Dispatch  remained 
unchanged,  and  the  paper  continued  to  grow  in  finan- 
cial standing  and  in  influence.  On  the  18th  of  April, 


1869.  John  Lawlor  died,  thus  severing  the  association 
so  long  unbroken.  The  remaining  partners  continued 
to  publish  the  journal  until  1882,  when,  as  announced 
in  the  issue  of  December  31st,  Mr.  Everett  withdrew, 
the  sole  proprietorship  being  thereafter  vested  in  Mr. 
Hincken,  who  publishes  the  Dispatch  at  the  present 
time  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Walnut 
Streets.  From  its  commencement  Thompson  West- 
cott  has  been  its  editor. 

The  Freie  Presee,  a  German  morning  paper,  Re- 
publican in  politics,  was  established  in  1848,  at  No. 
174  North  Fourth  Street.  It  is  now  published  by  the 
Freie  Presse  Publishing  Company,  at  No.  317  Callow- 
hill  Street.  The  Sonntagt  Bfatl,  which  is  practically  a 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Freie  Press*,  is  issued  by  the 
same  company. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review, 
a  religious  publication,  issued  quarterly,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1848,  and  was  successfully  published  for 
many  years  at  No.  25  Sansom  Street,  In  1853  it  was 
removed  to  No.  266  (new  number,  821)  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Presbyterian  Treasury  of  Education,  Re- 
ligion, and  General  Intelligence  had  its  inception 
in  1848,  at  No.  25  Sansom  Street.  It  was  discon- 
tinued until  1851. 

The  Lady's  Dollar  Newspaper,  a  semi-monthly 
publication,  started  in  1848,  was  issued  until  1851,  at 
No.  113  Chestnut  Street 

The  Christian  Chronicle  came  into  existence,  in 
1848,  as  a  weekly  religious  journal,  and  existed  over 
a  decade.  For  a  time  it  was  published  at  No.  83 
Dock  Street;  then  at  No.  118  Arch  Street;  afterward 
at  No.  100  Chestnut  Street ;  subsequently  at  No.  40 
North  Sixth  Street ;  and  finally  at  No.  23  North  Sixth 
Street  Rev.  W.  B.  Jacobs  was  the  editor  for  some 
years,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  S.  Dickerson 
in  1860. 

Sartain's  Magazine,  published  by  John  Sartain, 
was  first  issued  in  January,  1849,  and  it  ended  in 
1852.  It  was  begun  by  the  purchase  of  the  subscrip- 
tion-list of  a  New  York  periodical,  entitled  the  Union 
Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kirk  land  was  editor,  and  before  the  close  of  its  fourth 
year  it  was  merged  again  into  a  New  York  monthly, 
called  the  National  Magazine,  devoted  to  Literature, 
Art,  and  Jietigion. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  and  Professor  John  S.  Hart  were 
associated  as  joint  editors  of  the  new  enterprise,  and 
so  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half,  when  they  were 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Reynell  Coatcs,  who  conducted  it 
for  about  four  months,  when  Mr.  Sartain  himself  be- 
came sole  editor,  and  continued  so  to  the  end. 

Many  choice  pieces  of  literature  that  afterward  be- 
came as  familiar  as  household  words  made  their  first 
appearance  in  this  magazine.  Poe's  poem  on  the 
"  Bells"  was  one  of  the  more  noted  of  his  contribu- 
tions, and  Longfellow's  translation  from  the  Provencal 
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of  Jasmin  of  "  The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuillc"  was 
made  for  this,  as  well  as  many  others  of  his  enduring 
writing!.  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  and  George  H. 
Boker  were  constant  contributor*,  an  well  as  Frederika 
Bremer,  through  her  interpreter,  Mary  Howitt.  Poe 
wrote  his  essay  on  the  "  Poetic  Principle"  for  .Sartain'* 
Magazine,  and  it  appeared  in  the  October  number  of 
1850.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  study  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  development  of  a  noble  production, 
whether  in  literature  or  any  of  the  other  sister  aria, 
from  the  first  sketch  to  its  after  elaboration.  For  ex- 
ample, here  is  the  form  in  which  Edgar  A.  Poe  first  sub- 
mitted his  poem  of  "The  Bells,"  in  eighteen  lines : 

"  Tha  belli !— Imr  the  bell* ! 

Tl>*  merry  wedding-balL ! 

The  little  silver  belle! 
How  fairy-like  ■  melody  there  swell* 

From  the  alleer  tinkling  telle 

Of  lhe  belle,  fa.IL,  faell.l 
Of  Op  belli! 

"The  belle!— ah.  the  belle! 
The  be»»y  Iron  faellel 
U«ar  the  tolling  of  the  bella  ! 
Hear  the  kuelL! 
How  horrible  a  monody  them  fliiats 
From  thetr  th  roete — 
From  their  deep-tone  throats! 
How  I  eliudiler  at  the  noire 

From  the  melancholy  throat* 
Of  tbe  belle,  belle,  I 


Of  the  belle  I" 

Before  the  poem  had  got  into  print  as  originally 
written,  Poe  had  so  expanded  his  subject  that  it  grew 
to  the  ample  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
lines,  in  which  complete  form  it  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber for  November,  1849.  The  whole  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau's  "  Year  at  Ambleside"  appeared  first  in  Sar- 
tain'i  Magatine,  for  which  it  was  written. 

The  Reformed  Quarterly  Review,  an  octavo  peri- 
odical of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  page*,  was 
founded  in  1849,  aud  is  published  by  the  Reformed 
Church  Publication  Board,  at  No.  907  Arch  Street. 

The  Presbyterian  Monthly  Record,  thirty-two 
pages,  octavo,  was  first  published  in  1849,  under  the  title 
of  The  Home  and  Fbreign  Becord,  and  was  the  organ 
of  what  was  then  known  as  the  old  school  branch  of  the 
church.  After  the  reunion  of  the  church,  in  the  year 
1 870,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Prrtbyterxan  Monthly, 
the  organ  of  the  new  school  branch,  and  the  name 
changed  to  that  which  it  now  bears.  It  is  published 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  1  .'134 
Chestnut  Street,  and  is  the  property  and  the  organ  of 
the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  only  publication  from  which  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  benevolent  operations  of  that  church 
can  be  obtained. 

Scott's  Weekly  Paper  was  established  in  1849,  by 
Andrew  Scott,  who  had  been  associated  with  Charles 
Alexander  in  the  publishing  business,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  8cott's  death,  in  1865.  The  office  was  at 
No.  115,  afterward  No.  Ill,  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Franklin  Place  and  Fourth  Street. 


The  Sunday  Globe  was  started  in  1849,  as  the  Sun- 
day Pii/xt,  but  in  a  month  or  two  the  title  was  changed 
to  the  former.  Robert  F.  Christy  A  Co.  were  the 
publishers,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  the  editor, 
who  was  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Willis  Geist,  now  editor 
of  the  Lanfuter  New  Era.  The  Sunday  (ilobe  was 
discontinued  in  1852,  after  having  been  issued  from 
No.  72  Chestnut  Street,  and  subsequently  from  No.  1 
Lodge  Street. 

The  American  Law  Journal  was  established  in 

1849,  or  about  that  time,  at  No.  17  Mercantile  Library 
building.  It  suspended  publication  in  1852,  being 
succeeded  by  the  American  Imw  Register,  which  is 
still  in  existence. 

Nordamerikanischer  Monatabericht  for  Natur- 
ond  Heilknnde,  "redigirt  von  W.  Keller  und  H. 
Tiedeman  (in  Philadelphia)  und  Herxka  (in  New 
York),"  a  monthly  medical  journal,  was  commenced 
in  January,  1850,  as  an  octavo  periodical,  published 
by  F.  YV.  Christern. 

The  European  News,  published  weekly  at  No.  72 
Dock  Street,  was  started  in  1850,  and  discontinued  in 
1851. 

The  Drawing-Room  Journal  was  commenced  in 

1850,  by  Stephen  McHcnry,  who  had  l>een  for  years 
chief  elerk  of  Louis  A.  Oodey.  The  editor  was  Manuel 
M.  Cooke.  It  was  published  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Second  and  Dock  Streets,  and  at  No.  32  South 
Third  Street,  and  expired  in  1852. 

Arthur's  Home  Gazette,  a  weekly  journal,  started 
in  1850  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  was  published  at  first  in 
Franklin  Place,  and  subsequently  at  No.  107  Walnut 
Street,  and  discontinued  in  1855. 

The  German  Illustrated  Newspaper,  a  weekly 

periodical,  published  at  No.  282  Arch  Street,  was  es- 
tablished in  18.rr0,  and  continued  until  1853. 

The  Guardian,  "  a  monthly  magazine  for  young 
men  and  women,  Sunday  -schools,  and  families,"  came 
into  existence  in  January,  1 850,  and  is  published  by  the 
Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  at  No.  907  Arch 
Street,  under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D. 

Dye's  Government  Counterfeit  Detector  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  No.  1338  Chestnut  Street,  and  baa 
been  in  existence  since  1850.  During  its  career  it  has 
supplied  much  valuable  data  for  the  detection  of 
spurious  bank-notes. 

The  American  Vegetarian  and  Health  Journal, 
published  by  tbe  American  Vegetarian  Society,  and 
edited  by  W.  A.  Alcott,  T.  L.  Nicholls,  and  Rev. 
William  Metcalfe,  was  first  issued  in  November,  1850, 
and  continued  monthly  for  several  years. 

The  American  Mechanics'  Advocate,  a  weekly 
journal,  was  published  for  a  couple  of  years,  beginning 
in  1850,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market 
Streets. 

The  Saturday  Emporium  was  first  issued  in  1850, 
or  thereabouts,  from  No.  1  Franklin  Place,  and  sus- 
pended in  1851. 

The  8unday  Ledger  was  established  in  1850,  or 
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possibly  in  184S,  by  George  W.  Ward,  who  kept  a 
gentleman's  furnishing  goods  store  on  the  north  side 
of  Chestnut  Street,  above  Seventh.  The  paper  was 
published  until  1855  at  No.  84  South  Third  Street. 

The  Banner  of  the  Union  had  its  inception  about 
I860,  at  No.  75  Dock  Street,  and  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1843. 

The  Sunday  Mercury  was  first  presented  to  the 
public  Feb.  23,  1851,  as  an  "independent,  not  neu- 
tral," newspaper,  by  Samuel  C.  Upham,  H.  H.  Nor- 
cross,  and  Robert  D'Unger.  It  was  a  folio  sheet,  size 
twenty-three  by  thirty-three,  price  two  cents,  and  pub- 
lished at  No.  57  8outh  Third  Street.  Mr.  Upham  be- 
came sole  owner  May  11,  1851,  when  he  raised  the 
price  to  three  cents,  and  changed  the  title  to  Upham'* 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury.  On  the  succeeding 
12th  of  October  he  sold  out  to  J.  M.  W.  Geist  and 
James  G.  Gibson,  Jr.  Mr.  Geist  withdrew  in  two 
months,  and  Sept.  5, 1852,  Mr.  Upham  and  George  W. 
Jones  became  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Gibson  had  en- 
larged the  paper  to  twenty-eight  by  forty-two  inches, 
and  removed  the  office  to  Third  and  Harmony  Streets, 
from  whence  Upham  &  Jones  transferred  it  to  Third 
and  Dock  Streets,  and  adopted  the  present  title  of  the 
paper.  In  September,  1856,  James  P.  Magill  bought 
the  Upham  interest,  and  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Magill 
was  formed,  who,  on  Sept.  6, 1857,  made  the  paper 
Democratic,  and  enlarged  it  to  thirty  by  forty-six 
inches.  In  1860,  Mr.  Magill  withdrew,  and  John  H. 
Taggart  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  office  was  again  removed  to  Third  and  Harmony 
Streets.  Differences  of  opinion  during  the  Rebellion 
caused  trouble  in  the  management,  and  the  paper  was 
neglected,  and  thus  suffered  in  circulation  and  adver- 
tising. In  1862  another  change  in  its  proprietorship 
was  made,  William  Meeser,  George  W.  L.  Johnson, 
and  Frederick  W.  Grayson  becoming  the  owners. 
They  removed  the  office  to  152  South  Third  Street, 
and  raised  the  price  of  the  paper  to  five  cents.  In 
1865,  Mr.  Johnson  retired.  Many  specialties  were 
introduced,  and  the  Sunday  Mercury  became  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  properties  in  the  city. 

In  1876  the  publication-office  was  removed  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Jayne  Streets,  and  a 
four-cylinder  rotary  press  procured  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Prosperity  was  too  much  for  the  manage- 
ment, carelessness  took  the  place  of  enterprise,  and 
decay  of  influence  and  support  followed.  The  Mer- 
cury became  the  property  of  Edward  Morwitz,  who 
was  the  principal  creditor.  The  firm-name  of  Wil- 
liam Meeser  &  Co.  was  dropped  from  the  head  of  the 
pajwr  July  18,  1880,  and  on  August  8th  it  was  an- 
nounced as  being  published  by  the  Mercury  Publish- 
ing Company.  It  was  always  understood,  however, 
to  belong  to  Dr.  Morwitz,  who  was  also  proprietor  of 
the  German  Demolrat  and  other  German  papers.  He 
could  not  give  it  the  attention  required,  and  on  March 
26,  1881,  be  accepted  a  proposition  from  Dennis  F. 
Dealy,  and  sold  the  Sunday  Mercury  to  that  gentle- 


man, who  is  its  present  proprietor.  On  the  day  Mr. 
Dealy  purchased  the  Mercury  be  sold  the  Sunday  Pre** 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  daily  Pre**,  and  with  the 
second  number  of  his  new  purchase  he  introduced 
the  specialties  which  had  made  the  Sunday  Pre**  so 
popular,  and  altered  the  size  to  thirty-six  by  forty- 
eight  inches,  making  it  a  quarto,  eight-page  sheet. 
It  has  been  restored  to  its  old-time  prosperity,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  Sunday  news- 
papers. On  Nov.  1,  1882,  the  publishing-office  was 
removed  to  its  present  quarters,  No.  719  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Tribune  was  issued  about  1851  under  the 
direction  of  Morgan  J.  Thomas,  a  well-known  resi- 
dent of  Uwchlan  township,  Chester  Co.,  in  this 
State,  where  he  conducted  an  academy,  beside  culti- 
vating a  large  farm  and  managing  a  varied  mercantile 
business.  He  moved  to  this  city,  and  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Tribune,  and  after  the  failure  of  the 
paper  became  a  real  estate  agent.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  carpet  business  on  Market  Street,  below 
Twelfth,  in  one  of  the  Girard  stores.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  a  man  of  education  and  some  ability,  but  rather 
visionary,  as  he  thought  he  was  about  to  establish  a 
journal  which  would  eclipse  the  Xew  York  Tribune. 
The  result  of  his  venture  proved  that  he  waa  mistaken, 
as  the  Tribune  was  discontinued  for  want  of  patron- 
age after  but  a  few  numbers  had  been  issued.  Mr. 
Thomas  represented  Chester  County  in  the  State 
Legislature  with  credit,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  this  citv 
in  1838. 

The  Pennsylvania  Statesman,  a  daily  penny 
newspaper,  was  issued  in  1851,  from  No.  42  South 
Third  Street  A  few  mouths  covered  the  entire 
period  of  its  existence. 

Church's  Bizarre,  "for  fireside  and  wayside." 
conducted  by  Joseph  M.  Church,  and  published  by 
Church  &  Co.,  at  No.  140  Chestnut  Street,  made  its 
appearance  on  April  17,  1852,  as  a  thirty-two-page 
octavo,  illustrated,  and  issued  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
Its  motto,  quoting  Farquahr,  was  "  Bizarre,  Bizarre, 
what  say  you,  madcap  ?"  Within  a  year  the  publi- 
cation-office was  removed  to  No.  4  Hart's  building, 
Sixth  Street,  above  Chestnut,  and  not  long  afterward 
to  No.  78  South  Fourth  Street  The  title  afterward 
became  Bizarre:  an  Oriyinal  Literary  Gazette.  It 
was  also  changed  from  a  fornigbtly  to  a  weekly  jour- 
nal. It  was  only  published  for  three  or  four  yean*, 
Mr.  Church  having  superseded  it  with  The  FirttUk 
Visitor  iu  March,  1856. 

The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  edi- 
ted by  William  A.  Gardiner,  and  published  by  Rade- 
macher  &  Sheek,  was  commenced  in  April,  1852,  and 
issued  for  the  last  time  in  March,  1866. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  a  monthly  literary  and 
family  magazine,  was  commenced  in  1852.  The  pro- 
prietors were  Louis  A.  Godey  aud  T.  S.  Arthur,  and 
the  name  of  the  publishing  firm  T.  8.  Arthur  &  Co. 
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The  editorial  conduct  and  business  management  were 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur,  and  the  magazine  soon 
became  widely  known  as  exceptionally  pure  in  char- 
acter. In  1867,  Mr.  Arthur  bought  out  Mr.  Godey's 
interest,  and  associated  with  himself  in  the  business 
his  second  son,  William  Arthur,  under  the  firm-title 
T.  8.  Arthur  &  8on. 

Since  that  time  the  How  Magazine  has  held  a 
prominent  place  among  periodicals  of  its  class.  Es- 
tablished over  thirty-two  years  ago  by  T.  8.  Arthur, 
who  still  remains  its  editor,  it  has  during  that  period 
been  a  welcome  visitor  in  thousands  of  American 

The  true  place  of  this  magazine  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  to-day  will  best  be  understood  by  the 
editor's  own  statement  of  his  position,  which  is  taken 
from  a  late  number.  He  says,  "The  mission  of  the 
Home  Magazine  is  to  teach  the  gospel  of  useful  service 
in  all  the  common  duties  and  social  relations  of  men 
and  women,  and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  a  common 
brotherhood.  And  this  mission  it  seeks  to  accomplish, 
not  by  dull  didactics  and  sermonizing,  but  through  a 
constant  leading  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its 
readers  into  harmony  with  things  pure  and  true  and 
noble  in  nature  and  humanity. 

With  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  whether  in 
social  life  or  current  literature,  it  has  no  sympathy. 
It  believes  in  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the  good,  and  in 
the  useful,  taking  that  word  in  no  limited,  material, 
or  '  Gradgrind'  sense.  It  will  seek  to  lead  through 
beauty  to  use  as  well  as  through  labor  and  common 
Bervice,  and  it  will  seek  to  find  in  any  and  everything 
that  is  innocent  in  itself,  whether  in  work,  recreation, 
or  amusement,  a  ministry  of  good  to  men."  The 
ftret  publication-office  was  at  No.  107  (new  number, 
327)  Walnut  Street,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to 
No.  920  Walnut  Street, 

The  American  Law  Register,  now  the  oldest  law 
journal  in  the  United  States,  was  started  in  1852  by 
D.  B.  Canfield,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  American  Law 
Journal,  which,  after  four  years  of  struggle,  had  been 
forced  to  succumb  in  its  turn,  as  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, the  Pennsylvania  htw  Journal,  had  done  before 
it.  The  new  Register  started  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Asa  I.  Fish  and  Henry  Wharton.  For  nine  years 
it  continued  to  be  conducted  by  the  same  editors,  and 
to  furnish  the  profession  monthly  with  selected  arti- 
cles from  the  foreign  law  journals,  reviews  of  English 
and  American  law  books,  and  ease*  of  exceptional 
interest.  It  remained,  however,  substantially  a  Penn- 
sylvania magazine  till  1861,  when  an  entire  change 
was  made  in  its  organization,  and  it  assumed  a  national 
character.  In  that  year  a  new  series  was  begun  under 
the  editorial  management  of  James  T.  Mitchell,  now 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
No.  2,  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  staff  of  experienced 
and  distinguished  law  writers  to  aid  him.  A  new 
line  of  original  work  was  struck  out  boldly,  and  the 
whole  scope  of  the  journal  widened,  so  as  to  make  it 
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the  organ  of  the  whole  legal  profession  of  the  coun- 
try. Each  monthly  number  from  that  time  onward 
has  contained  an  original  essay  upon  some  legal  topic 
of  present  interest  and  practical  value,  a  selection  of 
important  cases  not  previously  published  from  the 
courts  of  lost  resort  in  the  various  States  or  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  carefully  prepared  digest  of  syllabi  from 
recent  and  unpublished  reports. 

The  special  feature,  however,  of  the  Jmw  Register, 
as  compared  with  other  contemporary  legal  journals, 
has  been  the  careful  selection  of  eases  involving  new 
or  important  points  of  law,  and  their  annotation  in 
the  manner  originated  and  so  ably  carried  out  in 
Smith's  "  Leading  Cases."  Thus  it  has  presented  to 
the  profession  constantly  a  fresh  grouping  of  import- 
I  ant  decisions  upon  all  the  current  doctrines  of  the  law, 
and  has  become,  in  fact,  a  series  of  volumes  of  leading 
cases,  selected  and  annotated  by  some  of  the  first  law 
writers  of  the  country.  Of  these  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  late  Chief  Justice  Redfield ;  Professor 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  of  the  Columbia  College  Law 
School ;  John  F.  Dillon,  author  of  the  works  on  cor- 
porations ;  John  A.  Jameson,  author  of  the  "  Con- 
stitutional Convention ;"  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
author  of  "  Constitutional  Limitations,"  etc. 

The  high  character  of  the  rontributions  by  these 
eminent  writers  and  others,  both  in  the  original 
essays  and  in  the  annotations  to  important  cases,  has 
given  the  Imw  Register  an  authority  serond  to  no 
legal  journal  in  the  world.  It  circulates  widely  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  in  the  British  provinces, 
and  to  some  extent  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It 
has  continued  for  twenty-three  years  under  the  same 
efficient  editorial  head,  James  T.  Mitchell,  assisted 
for  the  last  two  years  by  Frank  P.  Prichard. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner,  a  religious  weekly,  was 
published  from  1852  until  1855  at  No.  56*  South 
Fourth  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Herald,  a  weekly,  was  first 
issued  in  1852,  and  continued  until  1855,  at  No.  68 
Dock  Street. 

Cohen's  Advertiser  was  issued  in  1852,  from  No. 
7  Hart's  building,  and  passed  out  of  existence  in  the 
following  year. 

The  New  Monthly  Home  Visitor  was  published 
at  No.  57  South  Third  Street  for  a  couple  of  years,  be- 
ginning in  1852. 

The  Southern  and  Western  Journal,  published 
at  No.  57  South  Third  Street,  was  started  in  1852  and 
discontinued  in  1854. 

The  Presbyterian  Magazine  was  l*gun  about 
1852,  and  was  in  existence  a  number  of  years,  first 
at  No.  265  Chestnut  Street,  then  at  No.  27  South 
Tenth  Street,  and  afterward  at  No.  HI  South  Tenth 
Street. 

The  Evening  National  Argus,  a  Democratic  paper 
published  by  Severns  &  McGill,  had  offices  success- 
ively at  No.  45  South  Third  Street,  northeast  comer 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  8treets,  and  No.  130  South 
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Third  Street.  Its  weekly  edition  was  known  as  the 
Rational  Argus,  and  both  were  suspended  in  1861. 

The  Masonic  Mirror  was  established  in  1852,  or 
shortly  before,  and  published  weekly  for  many  yeans. 
In  succession  its  publication-office*  were  at  No.  163 
Dock  Street,  No.  106  Chestnut  Street,  No.  21  8outh 
Fifth  Street,  and  No.  146  South  Fourth  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Christian  Advocate,  published 
at  No.  5  Hart's  building,  wan  Btarted  in  1852,  and 
was  continued  until  some  time  in  1854. 

The  Home,  School,  and  Church,  published  by 
what  was  then  the  old  school  brunch  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  existed  from  1852  until  1859,  at  No. 
265  (new  number,  821)  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  began,  in 

1852,  a  successful  and  lengthy  career.  It  wus  pub- 
lished at  No.  248,  and  subsequently  at  No.  386  (new 
number,  1334)  Chestnut  Street,  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication. 

The  Mothers'  Journal,  published  by  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Clark,  bad  its  origin  about  1852,  and  was  issued 
from  No.  118  Arch  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

issued  semi-monthly,  was  begun  in  1852,  edited  by 
James  Bryan,  and  published  by  L.  W.  Holland,  and 
lived  several  years. 

The  American  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Record 

of  Innocent  Medication,  edited  by  Henry  F.  John- 
son, assisted  by  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
American  College  of  Medicine,  was  a  monthly  pub- 
lication commenced  in  January,  1853,  and  soon  ended. 
La  Gazette   Francais,  or  "  Echo  des  deux 

mondes,"— a  "journal  literaire,  scientifique,  et  |si|it- 
ique,  paraissant  tous  les  samedis," — was  commenced 
at  No.  68  South  Third  Street  in  July,  1853,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Felix  Drouin  and  general 
management  of  A.  Balbo. 

The  Weekly  Register,  published  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Thin!  and  Chestnut  Streets,  had  a  brief 
career,  beginning  in  1853. 

The  Sunday  Delta  was  published  for  a  short  time 
in  1853  by  David  S.  Palmer,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  Sunday  Press,  started  in  1853,  by  James 
Mortimer,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Chestnut  •Streets,  was  discontinued  within  a  year. 

The  Weekly  Commercial,  published  at  No.  102 
Chestnut  Street  for  some  time,  and  at  No.  53  South 
Third  Street  subsequently,  was  in  existence  from  1853 
to  1856. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  and  also  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  commenced  iti  1853,  had  publication- 
offices  for  a  time  at  No.  231  Arch  Street,  and  later  at 
No.  022  Chestnut  Street,  where  they  were  issued  for 
some  years. 

The  Little  PilgTim  was  founded  in  1853,  at  No. 
66  (new  number,  132)  South  Third  Street,  and  discon- 
tinue! at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  its  office 
was  at  No.  319  Walnut  Street. 


The  Monthly  Insurance  Journal,  office  No.  70 
Walnut  Street,  was  established  in  1853,  and  discon- 
tinued in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Philadelphia, 

edited  by  William  Paine,  apfieared  in  1858  as  a 
monthly,  having  previously  been  published  at  Mill- 
villc,  Pa.,  as  The  Middle  State*  Medical  Reformer  and 
Journal  of  Health,  which  had  been  in  existence  since 
1854.  It  continued  until  1871,  meanwhile  undergoing 
various  changes  in  title,  form,  etc. 

The  Homoeopathic  Hews  was  in  existence  from 
September,  1854,  to  January,  1856,  published  by 
Bocricke  A  Tafel,  and  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Hering  and 
Dr.  A.  Lippc. 

The  Frankford  Herald,  established  at  Frankford 
in  1854,  is  published  every  Saturday.  It  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  local 
information.  > 

The  Philadelphia  Business  Journal,  afterwards 

Fuller'*  Literary  and  Business  Journal,  was  established 
in  1854,  by  Zelotes  Fuller,  at  the  corner  of  Ridge 
Avenue  and  Button  wood  Street,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  No.  106  Chestnut  Street.  In  1856  it  be- 
came the  United  States  Journal  and  Traveller,  and  in 
1857  the  United  States  Business  Journal.  This  was 
eventually  change!  to  the  United  States  Journal,  pub- 
lished over  ten  years  by  Fuller  &  Co.,  at  No.  310 
Chestnut  Street. 
The  United  States  Magazine,  started  in  1854,  was 

continued  until  1856  at  No.  12  Prune  Street. 

The  American  Banner  and  National  Defender 

was  published  for  several  months,  beginning  some 
time  in  the  year  1855. 

The  Woman's  Advocate,  founded  in  1855,  was 
published  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  afterward 
at  No.  311  Walnut  Street.  This,  the  first  woman's 
paper,  was  printed  by  women  and  edited  by  Miss  Anne 
E.  McDowell. 

The  New  Church  Herald,  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Swcdcnborgian  (New  Church)  denomi- 
nation, and  commenced  in  1855,  had  an  office  at  No. 
135  Chestnut  Street,  and  afterward  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Arch  Street*.  It  had  a  life  of 
several  years. 

The  Monthly  Rainbow,  a  meteorological  and 
astronomical  journal,  started  in  1855,  and  suspended 
in  the  following  year.  It  was  published  by  Camp- 
bell &  Co.,  at  No.  83  Dock  Street,  "  next  to  the  post- 
office." 

Life  Illustrated  was  begun  in  1855,  and  published 
first  at  No.  231  Arch  Street,  and  subsequently  at  No. 
922  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Daily  Morning  Times,  founded  in  1855,  by 
Sickels,  Jones  &  Moran,  at  No.  54  South  Third 
Street,  was  subsequently  published  by  J.  Barclay 
Harding,  at  No.  45  South  Third  Street.  It  was  dis- 
continued after  two  or  three  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Wochenblatt,  a  German  weekly 
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paper,  published  by  William  Rosenthall,  was  com- 
menced in  1855  or  thereabout*,  and  published  for 
several  years  at  No.  127  (new  number,  325)  Callow- 
hill  Street. 

Ned  Bnntline's  Own,  a  story  paper,  was  pub- 
lished for  a  few  months  in  1855  by  E.  Z.  C.  Judson. 

The  Philadelphia  Merchant,  a  weekly  commer- 
cial sheet,  was  published  at  No.  4  Bulletin  buildings, 
in  1855,  and  for  two  years  subsequently. 

The  8atnrday  Mail,  issued  from  No.  2  BullHin 
buildings,  existed  from  1855  to  1857. 

The  Practical  Farmer  was  founded  in  1855,  as  a 
monthly  agricultural  journal,  by  Paschal!  Morris.  It 
was  published  by  Mr.  Morris  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  afterward  by  him  in  partnership  with  Judge  ' 
Knight,  of  Indiana.  Later  the  publishers  were  Pas- 
chall  Morris  A  Son.  In  1874  it  was  sold  to  M.  J. 
Lawrence,  who  issued  it  as  a  weekly.  In  1881  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Farmer  Company,  by  whom  it  is 
at  present  published  at  No.  1420  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Moravian,  "  a  weekly  journal  of  the  American 
Moravian  Church,"  was  first  issued  Jan.  1, 1856,  from 
the  Moravian  publication-office,  No.  241  Arch  Street. 
The  original  editors  were  Revs.  Edmund  De  Schwcin- 
itz,  L.  F.  Kampman,  and  F.  F.  Hager.  The  last 
two  withdrew  in  June,  1858,  and  Dr.  De  Schweinitz 
on  Dec.  81,  1858.  The  next  issue  of  The  Moravian, 
bearing  date  Jan.  6,  1859.  was  from  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
where  the  office  of  publication  had  been  removed. 
Rev.  Edwin  T.  Senseman  then  assumed  editorial 
charge,  and  on  July  4,  1861,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
De  Schweinitz. 

The  Fireside  Visitor  was  established  in  March, 
1856,  by  A.  C.  Bryson  &  Co.,  at  No.  441  Chestnut 
Street.  Joseph  M.  Church  and  his  wife  (under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "  Ella  Rodman")  were  the  editors. 
After  a  few  months,  and  when  the  paper  looked  us 
though  it  would  be  a  paying  enterprise,  the  publishers 
transferred  the  proprietorship  to  Mr.  Church,  who 
continued  its  publication  a  few  months  longer,  when 
he  turned  over  his  subscription-list  to  Fitzgerald's 
City  Item. 

Mr.  Church,  after  the  suspension  of  his  paper, 
entered  upon  the  field  of  politics.    He  was  a  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he 
served  one  term  just  prior  to  hiB  death.   His  politics  1 
were  American. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Journal,  established 
in  May,  1856,  was  published  until  1863  at  No.  76 
(new  number,  144)  South  Third  Street,  when  it  came 
to  an  end.  During  part  of  its  existence  the  pub- 
lishers were  Pine  &  Lewis. 

The  Railway  World  was  established  on  Saturday, 
May  31,  1856,  under  the  title  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Riiitrmd  and  Mining  Jlegister,  by  Thomas  S.  Fernon, 
who  had  previously  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania  and  president  of  the  North  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Company.  He  continued  as  editor  and 
proprietor  until  May  1, 1868,  devoting  the  publication 


to  discussions  of  railway  and  mining  affairs.  During 
that  interval  the  title  was  changed  (on  Saturday,  Nov. 
29,  1856)  by  the  substitution  of  the  words  "  UniU>d 
State*"  for  "Pennsylvania,"  and  several  alterations 
in  the  size  and  form  of  the  publication  were  made. 
On  May  1,  1868,  the  journal  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  and  Mining  Register  Com- 
pany, and  during  the  succeeding  six  months  J.  Luther 
Ringwalt  was  editor.  Mr.  Fernon  then  resumed  the 
editorship  temporarily,  from  which  he  retired  in  May, 
1869,  when  J.  Peter  Lesley  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  He  continued  to  fill  that  position  until  the 
close  of  1874,  when  the  stock  of  the  company  was 
purchased  by  Col.  S.  8.  Moon.  On  Jan.  1,  1875,  he 
changed  the  title  of  the  journal  to  The  Railway  World, 
ami  the  new  organization  then  formed  elected  Col.  8. 
S.  Moon  president  and  J.  B.  Ecelesinc,  Jr.,  manager. 
J.  Luther  Ringwalt  became  the  editor  at  that  time, 
and  has  since  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
The  form  of  the  paper  was  changed  from  a  folio  to  a 
quarto  of  sixteen  large  pages.  On  Jan.  1, 1877,  another 
change  in  form  was  made,  consisting  in  a  reduction 
of  the  size  and  increase  of  the  number  of  the  pages  to 
twenty-four,  which  is  the  form  now  used.  On  Jan.  1, 
1878,  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the 
Railway  World  Publishing  Company.  In  April,  1879, 
upon  the  death  of  Col.  S.  S.  Moon,  J.  B.  Ecclesine, 
Jr.,  was  elected  president  and  Thomas  W.  Fernon 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  they  have  continued  to 
fill  the  positions  up  to  the  present  time.  The  offices 
of  publication  from  the  date  of  the  first  issue  until 
recently  were  at  No.  423  Walnut  Street.  They  were 
removed  to  No.  19  South  Fifth  Street,  Feb.  1,  1884. 

The  Sunday  Transcript  was  founded  in  1856,  the 
initial  number  having  been  issued  on  October  19th, 
by  Johnson,  Greene  A  Co.,  at  No.  48  [now  110J  South 
Third  Street.  The  original  proprietors  were  John  8. 
Jackson,  George  W.  L.  Johnson,  and  E.  W.  C.  Greene. 
Mr.  Jackson  was  the  owner  of  the  then  Daily  Morning 
Times,  and  was  the  principal  capitalist  of  the  new 
concern.  Before  the  TVmurript  was  three  months  old 
it  had  acquired  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  copies, 
and  its  progress  thenceforward  was  onward.  In  May, 
1857,  the  entire  ownership  of  the  paper  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Greene  was  retained 
as  editor.  Mr.  Jackson  died  in  January,  1861,  and 
in  the  April  following  the  paper  was  purchased  by  E. 
W.  C.  Greene  and  Thomas  Hawkesworth,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  firm-name  of  Greene  A  Co.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Hawkesworth  entered 
the  Union  army,  and  served  gallantly  and  with  dis- 
tinction until  Dec.  14,  1862,  when  he  was  shot  by  a 
rebel  sharphootcr  at  Fredericksburg,  and  died  at 
Washington  City  Jan.  4,  1863.  His  widow  retained 
his  interest  in  the  Transcript  for  al>out  a  year,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Greene,  who  remained  sole 
owner  until  December,  1877.  At  this  latter  date  the 
ownership  of  the  paper  was  merged  into  a  joint-stock 
publishing  company,  and  has  so  continued  (with  some 
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individual  change*  in  membership)  until  the  present  i  cott  &  Co.,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dn.  Sam- 
uel D.  Gross  and  T.  G.  Richardson,  and  was  originally 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  The  Medical  Examiner 


time. 

William  M.  Bunn,  who  was  then  chosen  editor, 
assumed  his  duties  the  following  April.  With  the 
new  departure  in  publication  came  a  new  departure 
in  politics.  The  Transcript  has,  since  Mr.  Burm's 
advent,  been  Republican  in  politics,  reserving  to  itself 
a  free  lance  for  criticism,  sincere  in  the  impression 
that  a  prompt  and  deep  cut  is  often  the  most  merciful 
surgery. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  the  name  of  which 
denotes  its  object,  was  originully  published  in  1856, 
at  No.  31  South  Fifth  Street,  and  transferred,  in  1861, 
to  No.  106  North  Tenth  Street,  where  it  was  issued 
until  it  was  abandoned,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

The  American  Presbyterian,  a  weekly,  was  estab- 
lished in  1856,  and  continued  for  many  years  under 
the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
originally  at  No.  106  Chestnut  Street,  and  subsequently 
at  No.  1334  Chestnut  Street 

Die  Republikanishche  Flagge,  a  German  weekly 
journal,  was  commenced  in  1856,  and  existed  over 
fifteen  years.  It  was  published  at  No.  172  (new 
number,  418)  North  Fourth  Street,  by  F.  W.  Thomas, 
who  was  also  the  publisher  of  Uie  Frrie  Pre**e. 

The  Ladies'  Paper,  published  at  No.  60  South 
Third  Street,  had  an  existence  of  a  few  months, 
beginning  some  time  in  1856. 

The  Evangelical  Repository,  published  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Young,  at  No.  373  (new  number,  1023)  Race 
Street,  was  established  about  1856. 

Die  Neue  Welt—  77ie  Xew  World—  was  established 
in  1856  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Philadelphia  Demo- 
brat,  the  original  offii  e  being  at  No.  277  North  Third 
Street.  It  is  a  twelve-page,  eighty-four-column  Sun- 
day journal,  and  is  the  largest  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
It  is  issued  from  the  Drmokrat  office,  at  Nos.  612  and 
614  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Typographical  Advertiser,  a  quarto  publica- 
tion, devoted  to  typography  and  kindred  interests, 
whs  established  in  1856,  and  did  not  go  out  of  exist- 
ence until  1882. 

The  Philadelphia  Police  Gazette  and  Sporting 
Chronicle  was  commenced  in  1856  at  No.  51  South 
Third  Street,  and  ceased  publication  within  a  very- 
short  time. 

The  Nation,  published  by  Crofut  &  Bigelow  at  No. 
83  Dock  Street,  was  a  weekly,  which  originated  in 
1856,  and  died  soon  afterward 

The  Catholic  Visitor,  published  at  No.  57  South 
Third  Street,  was  commenced  in  1856,  and  in  1857 
consolidated  with  the  Catholic  Herald. 

The  Covenanter  wan  established  about  1856  by 
James  S.  Willson,  at  Nr..  8  West  North  Street,  and 
subsequently  was  issued  from  No.  1015  Morgan  Street. 

The  North  American  Medico-Chirnrgical  Re- 
view, a  bi-monthly  journal,  founded  in  January,  1857, 
was  merged  in  18<il  into  The  American  Journal  of  the 


and  The  Louisville  Review. 

The  Philadelphia  Lancet,  T.  D.  English,  editor, 
was  begun  in  January,  1857,  as  a  bi-monthly  publica- 
tion, and  had  a  short  career. 

The  Young  Reaper,  published  by  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  at  No.  1420  Chestnut 
Street,  was  first  issued  in  January,  1857,  from  No.  530 
Arch  Street,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  society.  It  is  an  illustrated  folio,  edited  by  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  Griffith,  and  is  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  taken 
its  a  monthly  or  a  semi-monthly. 

The  National  Merchant,  a  commercial  journal, 
was  begun  in  1857  at  No.  318  Chestnut  Street,  and 
went  out  of  existence  in  1860  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Third  and  Dock  Streets. 

The  Southern  Monitor  was  first  published  in  1857 
in  Goldsmith's  Hall,  Library  Street.  The  office  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Dock 
and  Walnut  Streets,  where  the  paper  ended  its  career 
in  1860. 

The  Philadelphia  Intelligencer,  an  insurance 
journal  founded  in  1857,  iB  published  by  George  C. 
Helmbold  at  No.  323  Walnut  Street. 

The  Press  was  first  issued  on  Saturday,  Aug.  1, 
1857,  six  months  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Buchanan,  and  when  the  conflict  between  the  pro- 
slavery  and  anti-slavery  forces  was  fast  approaching 
the  crisis  of  war.  It  was  in  this  troubled  period  that 
John  W.  Forney  founded  The  I*re**,  and  perhaps  no 
man  understood  better  than  he  did  the  public  mind 
at  the  North.  In  the  history  of  the  paper  it  is  said, 
"  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  elected  President  in  the 
year  previous  (1856)  on  a  clear  understanding  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  slaveholders  to  make  Kansas  a 
slave  State  by  violent  means,  and  The  Pre**  was 
started  to  hold  him  to  that  pledge."  The  message  of 
the  President  of  Feb.  2,  1868,  recommending  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
caused  that  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
two  years  afterward  resulted  in  its  defeat  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  here  that  Tfte  Pre**  aban- 
doned Mr.  Buchanan,  to  whose  administration  the 
pa]>er  had  been  very  friendly,  "  at  least  until  some 
time  in  1858,  when  it  became  evident  that  he  intended 
to  violate  his  pledge  in  regard  to  Kansas.  Presto ! 
what  a  change  took  place !  First  the  office-holders 
began  to  stop  The  Pre**,  ami  the  postmasters  sent  me 
(it)  back  to  the  office  in  basketfuls.  That  was  a  red- 
hot  fight !  But  the  gap  they  made  was  soon  filled, 
for  by  this  time  the  Republicans  began  to  realize  that 
our  ( The  I're**)  chief  was  in  dead  earnest.  At  first 
they  thought  that  The  Pre**  was  making  a  new  per- 
sonal contest,  that  would  not  last  long,  and  would  soon 
be  compromised  by  giving  our  ( The  I're**)  editor  a  fat 
office  at  home,  or  by  sending  him  abroad.  When 
Medical  Science*.    It  was  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin-  I  they  were  convinced  that  he  meant  business,  they 
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came  in  by  thousands,  and  took  the  places  of  the 
angry  official  Democrats."  Col.  Forney,  who  had 
been  identified  with  the  publication  of  the  I/xnnutrr 
Intelligencer  and  the  Ptnn*y  Iranian,  influential  Demo- 
cratic organs,  and  had  made  those  papers  a  terror 
to  antagonists  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
old-line  Democracy,  could  no  longer  support  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  pro-slavery  direction  given 
to  it  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  He 
followed  for  a  while  the  leadership  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  for  whom  he  entertained  very  strong  feel- 
ing* of  personal  and  political  friendship.  But  The 
Pre**,  founded  to  "  watch"  the  Democratic  party,  was 
not  long  in  finding  more  congenial  relations  with  the 
Republican  party.  It  was  bold  and  positive,  firm  in 
its  convictions,  and  possessing  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions, its  voice  was  soon  heard  throughout  the 
Union,  and  recognized  as  a  fearless  champion  of  the 
Northern  phase  of  politics.  In  its  early  days  it  had 
no  capital,  and  its  earliest  numbers  were  printed  in 
the  office  of  the  Sunday  IHrpntch,  as  it  was  without  a 
press  of  its  own  and  in  debt  for  its  type,  but  the  zeal 
of  the  founder  conquered  every  obstacle  and  opened 
the  path  to  success. 

It  was  at  first  a  four- page  folio,  of  about  the  size  of 
the  present  Public  ledger,  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  very  brilliant  in  its  sparkling  columns.  In  April, 
1868,  an  edition  was  issued  called  the  California  /Vr#*, 
and  sent  by  steamer  to  Aspinwall,  across  the  Isthmus 
by  rail  to  Panama,  and  thence  again  by  steamer  to 
San  Francisco.  This  edition  was  a  great  favorite  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  continued  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
roads. The  Weekly  Pre**  became  the  War  I've,* during 
the  conflict,  and  in  its  columns  there  appeared  cor- 
respondence from  all  the  military  departments.  This 
edition  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  army,  and  exerted 
very  great  influence  by  the  healthy  manner  in  which 
the  government  was  sustained  and  the  struggle  for 
the  Union  supported.  Oct.  16,  1865,  The  Pre**  was 
changed  into  a  quarto,  and  was  printed  on  an  eight- 
cylinder  Hoe  press,  and  soon  after  upon  the  latest 
improved  Bullock  press. 

The  paper,  from  its  very  first  number,  was  recog- 
nized a*  an  able  and  fearless  organ  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  prompt  and  decided  manner  in  which  it  aban- 
doned the  Democratic  party,  as  soon  as  convinced  that 
that  party  was  untrue  to  the  free-labor  sentiment  of 
the  North,  evinced  such  an  honest  and  earnest  sense 
of  duty  and  political  conviction  that  the  change  of 
party  relations  improved  rather  than  impaired  both 
its  political  influence  and  its  pecuniary  prospects. 
From  the  day  of  that  change  to  the  present  The  Pre** 
has  remained  a  Republican  journal,  advocating  even- 
measure  of  that  party  and  following,  or  rather  leading, 
every  course  pursued  by  its  leaders. 

In  1877,  Col.  Forney  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  active  journalism, 
and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  sold  The  Pre**  in  the 


beginning  of  October  of  that  year.  Its  history  for 
twelve  years  previous,  or  from  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, had  been  one  of  influence  and  prosperity.  Al- 
though much  of  his  time  had  been  occupied  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  entailed  upon  him  by  the  offi- 
cial positions  which  he  occupied  outside  of  journalism, 
he  had  never  ceased  to  be  an  active  and  hard-working 
editor. 

In  his  "  Farewell"  to  The  /W**  he  said,  "  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  a  good,  bonest  newspaper.  It 
has  lived  through  many  tempests  and  changes.  It 
has  received  and  returned  many  blows.  But  I  can 
say  for  myself  that,  in  all  this  long  course  of  time,  I 
have  never  deliberately  wounded  or  injured  a  human 
being,  even  in  the  fiercest  struggles  of  political  or 


With  the  retirement  of  Col.  Forney  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  paper  which  he  had  founded,  The  l*re*» 
entered  upon  a  new  era.  Under  its  founder  The  Pre** 
had  achieved  great  success  as  a  daily  journal  of  the 
type  of  those  founded  by  Horace  Greeley  and  Henry 
J.  Raymond.  It  was  Forney's  /V««  that  people  asked 
for,  as  they  did  for  Greeley's  Tribune,  The  paper  was 
read  extensively,  not  on  account  of  the  matter  contained 
in  its  news  columns,  but  for  the  political  information 
contained  in  its  editorial  columns, and  forthecomments 
on  that  information  by  one  who  was  so  important  a 
factor  in  shaping  the  events  which  he  chronicled  in 
his  personal  organ.  After  Col.  Forney's  retirement, 
for  the  next  two  years  The  Prr**  was  in  a  transition 
stage.  During  that  time  it  was  under  the  editorial 
and  business  control  of  the  Messrs.  W.  W.  and  E.  H. 
Nevin.  These  gentlemen  were  from  Pittsburgh,  where 
they  had  successfully  engaged  in  journalism,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  try  more  metropolitan  fields.  W.  W. 
Nevin  was  a  scholarly  and  polished  writer,  who  was 
interested  in  economics,  and  who  became  engaged  in 
a  Mexican  railroad  enterprise  not  long  after  he  went 
on  T7te  Pre**,  and  resigned  to  accept  a  lucrative  jiosi- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  railroad.  E.  H.  Nevin, 
finding  the  sole  business  and  editorial  conduct  of  a 
great  morning  daily  too  severe  a  strain,  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  The  Pn-**  to  Calvin  Wells  A  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  started  the  Evening  New*,  and  subsequently 
became  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Wells  was  a  wealthy  iron-master  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  already  had  a  considerable  interest  in  The  Pre**, 
which  he  had  taken  to  accommodate  its  whilom 
owners.  Finding  himself  in  control  of  a  large  prop- 
erty, with  whose  management  he  was  unacquainted, 
Mr.  Wells  sought  to  obtain  some  one  to  develop  it,  and 
Edward  McPherson  was  secured  as  editor-in-chief. 
He  had  been  long  and  well  known  as  an  editor  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  many  years.  With  him  was  associated  as 
managing  editor  W.  Ralston  Balch,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Iio*/on  Herald,  on  which  paper  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  capturing  Chastine  Cox,  a  negro 
murderer,  who  had  escaped  the  jiolice,  and  by  the 
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exposure  of  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Winslow,  a  great  forger. 
Under  Messrs.  McPhereon  and  Balch  The  Pres$  took 
a  step  forward,  but  the  daily  routine  of  a  newspaper 
office  was  irksome  to  Mr.  McPhereon,  who  resigned 
in  January,  1880,  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee,  and  about  the 
same  time  Mr.  Balch  retired,  to  lake  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia  American.  Mr.  Wells,  who  began  by 
knowing  nothing  of  the  newspaper  business,  had  now 
devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  its  delicate  organization 
and  mechanism,  and  familiarized  himself  with  every- 
thing from  a  leading  political  editorial  article  to  a 
folding  and  mailing  machine  for  the  papers.  He  be- 
came interested  in  bis  property,  and  determined  that 
The  I*rew  should  be  revived,  to  become  the  equal  of 
any  paper  in  the  Union. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  secured  the  services  of 
Charles  Emory  Smith  as  editor-in-chief,  and  of  Moses 
Purnell  Handy  as  managing  editor;  the  latter  gentle- 
man joined  the  paper  some  months  after  the  former. 
With  the  faithful,  hearty,  and  enthusiastic  Bupport  of 
these  experienced  journalists,  Mr.  Wells  proceeded 
to  execute  hia  plans.  Modest  and  retiring  almost  to 
bashfulness  and  reticence,  Mr.  Wells  possessed  every 
quality  which  makes  a  business  man  successful. 
From  a  beginning  with  no  means  he  became  at  fifty 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  es- 
sentially a  man  of  wide  and  liberal  views,  of  high 
moral  purpose,  steadfastness,  dignity,  and  determina- 
tion. His  knowledge  of  men  is  acute  and  penetrating, 
and  his  judgment  is  sound  and  discreet.  Familiar 
with  the  execution  of  every  detail,  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  competent  men  to  whom  he  has  en- 
trusted the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  which  he  is  now 
seeing  realized  to  their  fullest  extent.  Withal,  Mr. 
Wells  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  made  The 
PreM  what  it  now  is, — -second  to  no  paper  in  America, 
though  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  claim  such 
credit. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1842, 
and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1849.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Knickerbocker  city  and  at  Union  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1861.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
performed  valuable  service  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Rath- 
bone,  who  had  charge  of  the  depots  where  volunteer 
regiments  were  organized,  and  part  of  the  time  he 
acted  as  assistant  adjutant  general.  From  1863  to 
1865  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Albany  Academy,  and 
in  that  year  he  became  editor  of  the  Albany  Expren*. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  followed  his  taste  for 
journalism  by  writing  the  daily  leading  editorial  arti- 
cles for  six  months  in  the  Alhany  Evening  Transcript, 
and  this  taste  he  had  cultivated  from  time  to  time 
until  he  entered  permanently  on  a  brilliant  journal- 
istic career  by  in  cepting  the  editorship  of  the  Expres*. 
While  editor  of  this  paper  he  served,  in  1868,  as  the 
private  secretary  of  Governor  Fenton.  In  1870  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 


and  became  joint  editor  of  that  paper  with  the  well- 
known  Goorgo  Dawson. 

In  1874,  when  Mr.  Dawson  retired,  Mr.  Smith  took 
the  post  of  editor-in-chief  of  the  journal.  While  in 
this  position  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Union  Col- 
lege on  the  part  of  the  graduates;  was  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  in  joint  session, 
as  regent  of  the  University  of  New  York;  and  was 
constantly  in  demand  as  speaker  liefore  the  State 
Military,  Teachers',  Press,  and  other  associations ;  and 
of  the  State  Press  Association  he  was  president  in 
1877.  For  many  years  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican State  Conventions,  and  repeatedly  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  In  this  position  he 
played  a  most  prominent  part  in  framing  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Empire  State ;  and  has 
shown  rare  ability  in  choice  of  comprehensive,  ac- 
ceptable, and  judicious  terms  to  embody  the  tenets  of 
his  party.  In  1876,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and 
was  the  representative  of  New  York  on  the  Committee 
of  Resolutions,  which  adopted  almost  bodily  the  ideas 
and  language  of  the  platform  of  principles  which  he 
had  laid  down  for  party  guidance  in  his  State.  At 
the  Republican  State  Convention  of  1880  he  was 
both  temporary  and  permanent  president.  In  March, 
1880,  be  accepted  and  assumed  the  position  of  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Pre**,  and  shortly  afterward  became  a 
part  owner.  Throughout  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1880  he  was  active  on  the  stump  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  by  his  energy  and  force  restored 
The  Pre**  to  the  place  from  which  it  had  slipped, — 
that  of  the  chief  Republican  paper  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  fine  type  of  the  modern  political  jour- 
nalist. Affable,  genial,  and  polished  in  address ; 
a  sympathetic,  attractive,  and  ready  speaker ;  an 


acute,  adroit,  and  accomplie 


litician  who  is 


gifted  with  a  special  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  art ; 
endowed  with  exceptional  rhetorical  powers  of  pen 
and  tongue;  a  keen,  close,  logical  reasoner,  Mr. 
Smith  combines  with  these  qualities  a  consummate 
ability  for  harmonizing  discordant  elements  which 
specially  fits  him  tor  such  a  position  as  the  one  he 
occupies,  where,  from  his  wide  knowledge  of  political 
men  and  affairs,  he  is  able  to  present  views  which  en- 
lighten the  most  careless  readers  as  to  the  drift  and 
portent  of  events. 

Moses  Purnell  Handy  was  born  in  Osage  County, 
Mo.,  in  1848.  His  father  was  a  noted  Presbyterian 
divine,  and  member  of  a  family  which  has  been 
prominent  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  had 
gone  to  Missouri  as  a  missionary.  He  returned  East 
to  Delaware  when  his  son  was  an  infant,  and  the 
child  was  brought  up  in  the  schools  and  academies  of 
"  the  Eastern  Shore,"  and  was  nearly  ready  for  col- 
lege when  the  war  broke  out  During  part  of  that 
stormy  period  he  was  in  Eastern  Virginia,  whither 
his  father  had  been  called  as  a  pastor,  and  on  going 
to  Richmond  with  his  father  he  wan  conscripted  into 
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the  Confederate  army.  Certain  friend*  interested 
themselves  to  procure  him  the  position  of  courier, 
with  rank  of  lieutenant,  on  the  staff  of  (Jen.  Stevens, 
chief  of  engineers  in  I^ee's  army. 

When  the  war  ended  he  found  himself  penniless  in 
Richmond,  and,  after  trying  his  hand  at  various  means 
of  subsistence,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Chrittian 
Examiner,  a  monthly  religious  paper.    From  here  he 
went  to  the  Richmond  Dit- 
patch,  where  he  made  a  de- 
cided sensation  by  giving  an 
accurate  and   complete  re- 
port of  a  political  speech  by 
Henry  Wilson.    He  rapidly 
rose    through    the  various 
grades  of  editorship  on  the 
lUtpotch,  and  at  time*  was 
in  charge  of  that  important 
sheet    While  connected  with 
the  DU/tateh  he  served  as  cor- 
respondent of  several  of  the 
great  New  York  papers,  and 
was  general  manager  for  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Press  Association.  In 
1873  he  sprang  into  national 
fame  as  the  only  newspaper 
correspondent  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  transfer  of  the 
steamer  "  Virginius"  by  the 
Spanish   authorities   to  the 
United    iStates  government. 
It  will  be  remembered  that, 
owing  to  the  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  on  account  of 
the  massacre  of  American  citi- 
zens, this  event  was  kept  a 
profound  secret  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   Mr.  Handy  alone 
was  able  to  fathom  the  secret, 
and  by  his  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy showed  signs  of  the  pe- 
culiar ability  in  which  he  i*  ex- 
celled by  no  American  writer 
for  the  daily  press.    After  his 
signal  triumph  in  the  "  Vir- 
ginius" affair  he  received  a 
flattering  offer  from  the  Amp 
York  Tribune  to  join  its  edi- 
torial staff.   He  accepted, and 
while  connected  with  the  Tri- 
bune practically  organized  and  carried  out  the  woman's 
temperance  crusade  in  Ohio,  ami  in  two  important 
series  of  letters  presented  views  of  affairs  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  complete  sketches  of  the  various  cen- 
tennial anniversaries  of  historical  events  which  took 
place  in  1875.    Toward  the  end  of  that  year  (1875), 
Mr.  Handy  left  New  York  to  tako  the  editorship-in- 
chief  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer.     In  this  capacity 


he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  State  political  cam- 
paigns. 

In  1876  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
While  acting  in  that  capacity  he  became  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Timet,  and  in  the  columns 
of  that  paper  wrote  the  best  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished on  the  action  of  the  "  visiting  statesmen"  in 


THE  I'llII.ADKI.rlllA  rilFSS 
[Comer  of  Cbtatnat  and  S«T»nth  Slmta.  ] 

the  Louisiana  Returning  Board  investigation.  Three 
years  later  he  created  a  sensation  in  the  State  by  his 
letters  on  the  Riot  Bill  Bribery  matters.  Late  in 
1880,  Mr.  Handy  accepted  the  managing  editorship 
of  The  Prett,  and  since  then  has  devoted  himself  to 
office  organization  and  the  development  of  the  news 
enterprises  which  have  made  The  IWst  famous.  Mr. 
Handy  is  a  man  of  rare  executive  ability,  of  consum- 
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mate  tact,  and  of  unerring  and  impartial  judgment  in 
matters  of  news,  and  baa  a  political  preacience  which 
makes  him  the  trusted  confidant  of  men  so  opposed 
in  politics  as  James  O.  Blaine  and  Samuel  J.  Randall. 
Aided  by  such  competent  lieutenants  as  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Handy,  Mr.  Wells  has  left  the  filling  of  the 
lesser  posts  of  duty  to  their  bands,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  The  IWs*  is  manned  and  officered  by  young, 
active,  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  workers,  the  oldest 
of  whom  is  just  forty-one.  The  organization  is  now 
complete.  The  editorial  and  news  staff  of  The  Pre** 
now  numbers  nearly  five  hundred,  who  cover  the 
world  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Durban  and  Mandalay. 
In  this  staff  are  enrolled  most  of  the  leading  author* 
and  prominent  men  of  the  country.  Among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  making  The  7V<vw  a  great  news- 
paper under  its  new  conductors  are  ex-Chief  Justice 
Agnew  (of  Pennsylvania),  J.  E.  Barrett,  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  James  G.  Blaine,  Arlo  Bates,  Junius  Henri 
Browne,  F.  A.  Burr,  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbin,  Professor 
A.  S.  Bolles,  Rhoda  Broughton,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Briggs 
(Olivia),  Bill  Y.  Buttes,  Mgr.  Capel,  C.  Carlotta, 
Ph.D.  (Berlin),  J.  R.  Chalmers,  Kate  Upson  Clark, 
President  Cattell  (of  Lafayette  College),  Professor  S. 
J.  Coffin  (of  Lafayette  College),  Thomas  Donaldson, 
Susan  E.  Dickinson,  Rel>ecca  Harding  Davis,  Mary 
W.  Early,  Edwin  S.  Ellis,  Archibald  Forbes,  Kate 
Foote,  Kate  Field,  George  Manville  Fenn,  Jean- 
nette  L.  Gilder,  A.  W.  Gibson,  Robert  Haydn, 
Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  Professor  I.  H.  Hall,  A. 
R.  Horn,  D.D.,  Ernest  Ingereoll,  Professor  E.  J. 
James  (of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Thomas 

A.  Janvier,  T.  W.  Knox,  Edward  King,  Professor  D. 

B.  King  (of  Lafayette  College),  Professor  J.  L.  Little 
(of  Dickinson  College),  Charles  Godfrey  Leland, 
George  Parsons  Lathrop,  F.  D.  Millett,  Professor 
F.  A.  March  (of  Lafayette  College),  Nina  Morais,  j 
Allen  O.  Myers  (Pickoway),  President  James  Mc-  ! 
Cosh  (of  Princeton),  Professor  J.  B.  McMaster  (of  ■' 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Brandon  Matthews,  \ 
Joaquin  Miller,  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D.,  J.M.  P.Ott,  D.D., 
8amuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Nora  Perry,  Robert  P.  Porter, 
Josephine  Pollard,  John  James  Piatt,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, J.  Hall  Richardson,  H.  J.  Rainsdell,  Elizabeth 
Robins,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  James  Stephens 
(Fenian    head-centre),  "Sophie   Sparkle,"  Annie 
Thomas,  George  Alfred  Townsend,  Z.  L.  White, 
Louis  Wingfield,  and  Walt  Whitman. 

These  names  form  only  a  selection  from  the  num- 
ber who  have  contributed  to  the  columns  of  The  JWu 
since  Messrs.  Smith  and  Handy  assumed  direction  and 
management.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  literary  and 
news  features  that  The  Pre**  has  wonderfully  devel- 
oped. It  has  constantly  been  a  watchful  guardian  of 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  in  that  capacity  it 
unearthed  and  put  a  stop  to  the  "  graveyard  in- 
surance business,"  by  which  unscrupulous  men  offered 
a  premium  on  death  ;  it  exposed  and  put  a  stop  to 
corruption  in  the  public  offices  at  Harrisburg;  it 


caught  and  sent  to  prison  a  gang  of  grave-robbers ;  it 
showed  Philadelphia  that  its  drugs  were  weak  and 
adulterated,  and  forced  the  honest  druggists  to  form  a 
protective  association  to  guarantee  the  public  in  their 
purchases ;  and  it  drove  out  of  office  the  city  detec- 
tives in  spite  of  the  strongest  opposition.  Since  the 
new  management  took  charge  The  Pre**  has  not  only 
been  abreast  of  the  times,  but  it  has  been  a  leader 
among  the  local  newspapers.  Besides  being  able  and 
alert,  it  is  complete  as  a  newspaper.  In  1881  a  Sun- 
day edition  was  established,  which  became  an  imme- 
diate success  and  a  prime  favorite  for  ita  manifold 
literary  attractions.  Last  year  the  weekly  issue  was 
reorganized  and  put  on  a  novel  basis,  which  has  placed 
it  abreast  of  its  competitors.  In  November,  1883, 
the  price  of  the  daily  Pre**  was  reduced  from  three  to 
two  cents,  a  step  which  had  been  contemplated  ever 
since  the  revenues  of  the  paper  had  increased  so  as 
to  enable  the  proprietors  to  decide  to  let  the  public 
gain  by  their  prosperity.  The  result  has  been  an  in- 
creased and  unexampled  tide  of  prosperity,  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any  paper,  and 
which  is  now  at  its  flood. 

The  American  Messenger  and  Child's  Paper, 
established  in  1858  at  No.  929  Chestnut  Street,  had  a 
number  of  years  of  life. 

The  Sunday  Atlas  started  in  1858,  and  continued 
until  1861,  when  it  was  suspended.  George  C.  Thomas 
published  it  at  No.  127  South  Third  Street. 

The  Commonwealth,  a  weekly  periodical,  was  pub- 
lished for  several  months,  beginning  some  time  in 
1858,  ami  issued  from  No.  18  South  Third  Street. 

The  National  Mechanic,  commenced  in  1858  at 
No.  108*  South  Third  Street,  only  lived  until  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  Philadelphia  Mirror  had  its  origin  in  1858, 
but  succumbed  in  1859.  It  was  published  at  No.  621 
Chestnut  Street. 

The  Evening  Reporter  was  started  in  1858  at 
No.  331  Harmony  Street,  and  passed  out  of  existence 
in  1861. 

Peterson's  Counterfeit  Detector  and  National 
Bank-Note  List  was  established  in  1858  by  T.  B. 
Peterson,  and  is  issued  semi-monthly  by  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers.  The  publication  office  is  at  No.  806 
Chestnut  Street. 

The  Gardeners'  Monthly,  a  thirty-two  page  oc- 
tavo magazine,  devoted  to  horticulture,  arboriculture, 
botany,  and  rural  affairs,  was  issued  January,  1859, 
with  D.  Rodney  King,  C.  P.  Brinckloe,  and  Charles  K. 
Marot,  successively,  as  publishers,  and  Thomas  Mee- 
han  as  editor  continuously  to  the  present  time.  At 
its  establishment  the  Magitzine  of  Horticulture,  con- 
ducted by  C.  M.  Hovey,  in  Boston,  and  the  Hortieul- 
(uritt,  established  by  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburg,  and 
Messrs.  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  were 
the  leading  magazines  of  its  class.  It  was  established 
not  to  compete  with  them,  but  as  a  lower-priced  serial, 
to  reach  a  class  those  excellent  magazines  did  not 
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touch.  All  these,  and  others  since  founded,  have  left 
the  field,  the  latter  having  been  purchased  and  com- 
bined with  it,  as  the  Gardener*'  Monthly  and  Horticul- 
turist, in  1876.  There  are  now  other  serials  covering 
some  portions  of  the  ground  occupied  by  this  journal, 
but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as  the  leading,  if  not 
the  only,  representative  of  general  horticulture  and 
kindred  sciences  and  pursuits  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  as  such  is  received  all  over  the  world. 

The  Insurance  Reporter  was  established  in  Jan- 
uary, 1859,  and  published  weekly  for  many  years  by 

C.  Albert  Palmer,  who  was  also  its  editor,  at  No.  727 
Walnut  8treet. 

The  Manayunk  Star  was  the  second  paper  pub- 
lished in  Manayunk.  The  first  numl>er  appeared  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  5, 1859,  the  publisher*  being 

D.  B.  Pott*  and  James  H.  Scott.  D.  B.  Potts  retired 
Oct.  6,  1859,  and  J.  Lewis  Scott  became  associated  in 
its  subsequent  publication  until  Jan.  12,  I860,  when 
the  copartnership  was  dissolved,  and  thereafter  the 
paper  was  published  by  J.  Lewis  Scott,  who  continued 
to  issue  it  regularly  until  Aug.  9,  1862,  when,  owing 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  its  publication  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  Record  entered  the  field 
of  journalism  in  1859,  but  went  out  of  existence  in 
1861.  It*  publication  office  was  at  No.  112  8outh 
Third  8trcet. 

The  8unday-School  Times  was  first  issued  in  1859, 
but  as  early  as  1830  a  weekly  paper,  which  was  in 
reality  its  progenitor,  known  as  the  Suiulay- School 
Journal  and  Adcocate  of  Christian  Rlumtion,  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union.  Changed  afterward  to  a  semi-monthly, 
with  the  simpler  title  of  the  Sunday-School  Journal, 
this  periodical  was  continued  to  the  close  of  1858. 

At  the  beginning  of  1859,  The  Sunday-School  Time* 
took  the  place  of  The  Sunday-School  Journal,  and  was 
published  as  a  weekly  by  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  John 
S.  Hart,  LL.D.  Two  years  later  its  ownership  was 
transferred  to  a  private  publishing  firm,  which  in- 
cluded W.  J.  Cheyney,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  Professor  Hart, 
who  continued  as  editor.  J.  C.  Qarrigues  &  Co.  pub- 
lished it  from  1862  until  the  close  of  1871,  whon  John 
Wanamaker  became  its  sole  owner  and  publisher,  at 
which  time  I.  Newton  Baker,  who  had  for  some  years 
been  associated  in  the  editorship,  succeeded  Professor 
Hart  as  chief  editor. 

In  1875,  the  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  and  John  D. 
Wattles  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper  from  Mr. 
Wanamaker,  and  in  September  of  that  year  Mr. 
Trumbull  assumed  its  editorial  control,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
tles its  immediate  business  management  Two  years 
later,  Messrs.  Trumbull  and  Wattles  purchased  the 
entire  fee  of  the  paper,  with  its  accompanying  series 
of  lesson-helps,  and  they  are  now  its  sole  owners  and 


In  1871,  The  Sunday-School  Workman,  a  weekly 
paper  of  similar  character,  published  in  New  York 
City,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wanamaker,  and  merged 
in  The  Sunday-School  Time*.  In  1882  a  like  purchase 
and  merging  of  The  National  Sunday-School  Teacher,  a 
prominent  and  long-established  monthly  magazine 
published  in  Chicago,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Trumbull 
and  Wattles. 

The  immediate  sphere  of  The  Sunday-School  Timet 
has  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  instruction  and 
stimulus  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  of  Christian 
workers  generally.  In  its  earlier  days  it  gave  promi- 
nence to  regular  reports  of  the  daily  union  prayer- 
meetings  established  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
During  the  civil  war  it  was  a  recognised  helper  of 
the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  and  special 
editions  of  it  to  the  number  of  ten  and  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  a  week  were  often  taken  by  that  organiza- 
tion for  distribution  in  the  army  and  in  the  army 
hospitals.  Another  feature  of  its  earlier  work  was 
the  printing  in  its  pages  of  verbatim  reports  of  the 
principal  State  and  national  Sunday-school  conven- 
tions. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  of  uniform  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  known  as  the  "  International  Series," 
in  1878,  opened  to  The  Sunday-School  Time*  a  wider 
and  more  important  field,  in  the  supply  of  varied 
helps  to  the  study  of  these  lessons  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad.  Its  weekly  circulation  has  in- 
creased since  then  from  fifteen  thousand  to  upward 
of  fifty-two  thousand,  and  now  extends  to  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  and  to  more  than 
twenty  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  a  separate  edi- 
tion of  it,  under  the  name  of  The  American  Sunday- 
School  rune*,  is  published  for  circulation  in  Great 
Britain.  The  office  of  publication  is  No.  725  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Dental  Cosmos  was  commenced  as  a  monthly 
publication  in  August,  1859,  as  successor  to  the 
Dental  Xewt- Jitter,  which  had  been  issued  as  a  quar- 
terly for  the  twelve  years  preceding.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  then  firm  of  Jones  &  White,  and  edited 
by  J.  D.  White,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  J.  H.  McQuillen, 
D.D.S.,  and  George  J.  Ziegler,  M.D.  Dr.  White  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume.  Drs.  McQuillen 
and  Ziegler  retired  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  vol- 
ume, and  its  editorial  management  was  assumed  by 
J.  W.  White,  M.D.  In  1861,  Mr.  Jones  retired  from 
the  firm,  and  the  publication  was  continued  by  S.  8. 
White  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1879.  It  was 
then  continued  by  the  trustees  of  his  estate  until  the 
formation,  in  July,  1881,  of  the  S.  S.  White  Dental 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  still  publishes  it. 

The  Legal  and  Lnsurance  Reporter,  a  semi- 
monthly journal,  devoted  to  legal  insurance  inter- 
ests, is  published  at  605  Sansom  Street.  It  was  first 
issued  in  December,  1859,  by  James  Fulton,  who 
came  from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  studiod  law  in 
this  city  under  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  and  from  ill 
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health  disposed  of  the  journal  to  its  present  propri- 
etor, Charles  Albert  Palmer,  in  1865.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  consequently  managed  the  Iteportrr  successfully 
for  nineteen  yearn.  George  Washington  Hawkins  for 
a  number  of  years  served  as  assistant  legal  editor, 
while  William  Hardcastle  Browne  and  Robert  D. 
Coxe  have  acted  in  a  similar  capacity.  Able  talent 
still  c-on tributes  to  its  columns. 

The  Child's  Treasury  is  published  semi-monthly 
and  monthly  by  the  Reformed  Church  Publication 
Board,  at  No.  907  Arch  Street.  It  is  a  four-page 
sheet,  for  circulation  among  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  has  been 
in  existence  since  1859. 

The  Lutheran  Sunday-School  Herald,  estab- 
lished in  1860,  is  published  monthly  by  the  Lu- 
theran Publication  Society,  at  No.  42  North  Ninth 
Street. 

The  Sunday  Courier  made  its  apj>earance  in  1861, 
but  speedily  collapsed. 

The  Sunday-School  World  is  royal  octavo  in  size, 
thirty -six  pages,  issued  monthly  for  teachers  and  fami- 
lies as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Christian  character,  and  in  the  discovery  and 
application  of  the  true  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching.  It  is  published  by  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  at  No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  having 
been  established  in  1861  as  a  quarto  journal  of  six- 
teen pages,  and  edited  by  F.  A.  Packard,  LL.D.,  until 
his  death,  in  1867.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  who  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health  in  1878,  when  the  present  editor,  Rev.  Ed- 
win W.  Rice,  was  appointed  to  the  place.  Thr  Sunday- 
School  World  contains  explanations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Lessons  by  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New 
York,  Professor  Post,  of  Syria,  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Knox, 
and  others.  It  is  practically  the  successor  of  a  series 
of  periodicals  published  by  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  the  original  of  which  was  the  American 
Sunday-School  Magazine,  established  in  July,  1824. 

The  Palmetto  Flag  was  first  issued  early  in  1861 
as  a  pro-slavery  journal,  and,  after  the  attack  by  the 
Confederates  on  Fort  Sumter,  it  came  out  with  an 
article  justifying  the  assault.  The  next  day  a  mob 
attacked  the  office  of  the  flag,  situated  on  Chestnut 
Street,  below  Fourth,  and  began  to  tear  out  the  place, 
and  would  probably  have  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
the  innocent  printers  had  not  Mayor  Alexander  Henry 
appeared  on  the  scene.  At  his  approach  the  crowd 
fell  back,  and  after  listening  to  a  brief  address  that 
he  made,  quietly  dispersed.  The  paper  was  Boon  dis- 
continued. 

The  Lutheran  was  founded  in  1861,  and  is  issued 
weekly  from  the  Lutheran  Book  Store,  at  No.  117 
North  Sixth  Street.  It  was  for  years  known  as  the 
Lutheran  and  Missionary. 

The  American  Exchange  and  Review  was  begun 
in  February,  1862,  as  a  monthly  magazine,  with  con- 
tents of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  most  promi- 


nently devoted  to  financial  and  economic  topics,  and 
the  industrial  technologies.  It  had  special  depart* 
menu  appropriated  to  insurance,  finance,  patents, 
artB,  and  practical  science.  The  first  publishers  were 
Whiting  A  Co.,  No.  712  Chestnut  Street,  succeeded 
in  February,  1863,  by  Fowler  A  Moon,  No.  521  Cheat- 
nut  Street.  In  1871  the  magazine  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Review  Publishing  and  Printing  Company, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Samuel  8.  Moon,  president,  and  I.  H.  C.  Whiting, 
secretary.  In  January,  1877,  it  became  a  special  pub- 
lication, devoted  to  insurance  and  its  collateral  sci- 
ences. In  its  new  purpose  it  embraces  a  large  range 
of  social  and  financial  data  and  applied  science,  treat- 
ing of  all  subjects  cognate  to  every  branch  of  insur- 
ance, from  marine  averages  to  the  computation  of  life 
insurance  premiums  in  all  the  diversities  of  the  latter. 
John  A.  Fowler  has  been  editor-in-chief  since  the 
commencement  of  the  publication. 

The  Quarterly  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Penn- 
sylvania, edited  by  Henry  Hollemback,  was  com- 
menced in  July,  1862,  and  in  January,  1863,  »i< 
changed  to  a  bi-monthly,  under  the  title  of  The 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  I'enntylvania,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Eclectic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
edited  by  John  Buchanan.  It  was  continued  until 
1872. 

The  Christian  Recorder,  a  weekly  religious  paper, 
is  an  organ  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Rev.  B.  T.  Tanner, 
with  the  publication  office  at  No.  631  Pine  Street.  It 
has  been  in  existence  since  1862. 

The  Dental  Quarterly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
dental  science,  the  publishers  of  which  were  Johnson 
&  Lund,  made  its  apjiearance  in  1862,  and  went  out 
of  existence  in  1867. 

The  West  Philadelphia  Hospital  Register, 
printed  and  published  at  the  United  States  Army 
General  Hospital  (Satterlee),  West  Philadelphia, 
was  first  issued  on  Feb.  14,  1863,  and  published 
weekly  for  a  few  months. 

The  Age,  a  daily  morning  paper,  was  issued  for  the 
first  time  March  25,  1863,  by  A.  J.  Glossbrcnner  & 
Co..  at  No.  430  Chestnut  Street.  The  firm  comprised 
Adam  J.  Gloasbrenner,  Francis  J.  Grund.  and  William 
II.  Welsh.  Other  gentlemen,  prominent  Democrats 
of  the  city,  also  had  a  pecuniary  intercut  in  the  under- 
taking, which  was  designed  to  be  a  party  organ.  It 
was  a  seven-column  folio  at  the  beginning,  but  was 
enlarged  to  eight  columns  April  27, 1863.  The  (taper 
began  iU  editorial  salutatory  by  declaring  that  "  The 
Age  is  to  be  a  national  Democratic  journal,  conducted 
on  national  Democratic  principles,  without  an  un- 
worthy play  of  words  or  sophistical  qualification  to 
diminish  the  force  of  these  terms."  Th*  Age,  as  it 
boasted  at  the  outset,  was  a  radical  Democratic  jour- 
nal. As  a  consequence,  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
certain  Republican  journals,  and  never  failed  to  strike 
back.    lb*  articles  partook  of  the  violent  temper  of 
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the  times.  During  the  whole  war  jieriod  it  conducted 
a  warfare  of  great  vigor  and  virulenee  against  the 
Republican  party,  and  it  was  frequently  charged  with 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  South.  Upon  more  than 
one  occasion  The  Age  establishment  was  menaced  by 
angry  mobs,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
attacking  the  premises. 

The  original  partnership  continued  but  a  short  time. 
A  few  months  after  it  was  formed,  in  July,  1863,  Mr. 
Orund  withdrew,  and  the  paper  wan  thereafter  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Glossbrenncr  A  Welsh  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  when  Mr.  Glossbrenncr  sold  his  interest 
to  James  M.  Robb.  The  firm  then  became  Welsh  A 
Robb.  Dating  from  Mr.  Robb's  connection  with 
Thr  Age,  the  paper  entered  upon  an  era  of  satisfactory 
prosperity.  In  June,  1868,  the  office  was  removed  to 
Nos.  14  and  16  South  8eventh  Street.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1871,  Mr.  Welsh  withdrew,  his  interest  being 
purchased  by  Charles  J.  Biddle,— who  for  a  long  time 
had  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  paj>er, — and  the 
firm  then  became  Robb  A  Biddle.  A  weekly  edition 
of  The  Age  was  started  June  6,  1863.  In  1875  tho 
publication  of  The  Age  was  discontinued,  the  entire 
establishment  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  The  Timet,  which  was  issued  for  the  first  time 
on  March  13th  of  that  year. 

The  Sunday  Times  was  first  issued  Dec.  6, 1863,  at 
No.  136  South  Third  8treet,  by  Robert  C.  Smith,  J. 
Travis  Quigg,  and  W.  G.  McAllister,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Robert  C.  Smith  A  Co.  F.  T.  S.  Darley,  a  tal- 
ented writer,  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  native  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  a  prac- 
tical printer,  having  been  connected  with  the  New 
York  Herald,  the  Ledger,  and  other  papers.  In  1869, 
Col.  J.  H.  Taggart  and  his  eldest  son,  Harry  L.  Tag- 
gart,  purchased  the  paper  and  began  a  vigorous  war 
npon  the  variety  theatres,  which  resulted  in  a  number 
of  libel  suit*.  Col.  Taggart  also  assailed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Franklin  Savings-Fund,  whose  cashier 
was  afterward  convicted  of  peculation,  and  served 
several  years'  imprisonment.  Col.  Taggart  was  born 
at  Georgetown,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  Jan.  22,  1821.  His 
journalistic  career  began  when  he  was  but  ten  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  the  National 
Gazette,  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  William  Fry. 
He  was  for  the  greater  part  of  seventeen  years  a  com- 
positor on  the  Ledgrr.  In  1849  he,  with  Lambert  W. 
Holland,  published  the  J'enntylvanui  Volunteer,  de- 
voted to  military  matters,  which,  six  years  later,  was 
merged  into  the  City  Item.  In  1860,  Col.  Taggart 
purchased  the  interest  of  James  P.  Magill  in  the  Mer- 
cury, with  George  W.  Jones  as  a  partner.  During  the 
early  portion  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  served 
with  distinction  as  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  (Forty-first  of  the  line).  In 


I  he  was  preceptor  of  the  free  military  school  to 
prepare  applicant*  (white)  for  the  command  of  colored 
troops.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the 
profession  of  journalism,  purchasing  the  Sunday  Time* 


in  1869,  as  already  stated.  H.  L.  Taggart,  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Mnrch 
23, 1845.  Before  his  connection  with  the  Sunday  Timet 
he  had  considerable  newspaper  experience  upon  the 
Sunday  Dut/Mitrh,  Sunday  Mrrcury,  and  other  journals. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  business  prosperity  of  this 
journal,  the  proprietors,  in  1882,  erected  a  fine  build- 
ing at  No.  819  Walnut  Street,  which  has  been  stocked 
with  a  complete  modern  printer's  outfit,  embracing 
the  various  rapid  printing  machinery. 

The  Sunday  Observer  was  issued  for  the  first  time 
on  Dec.  6,  1863,  and  died  out  in  six  weeks. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer,  an  illustrated 

monthly  journal,  was  commenced  in  January,  1864, 
Benerman  A  Wilson,  publishers,  and  E.  L.  Wilson, 
editor. 

The  Evening  Telegraph  was  first  issued  on  Jan. 
4,  1864,  from  its  present  office,  No.  108  South  Third 
Street.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  afternoon 
journal  published  in  Philadelphia.  In  its  salutatory, 
it  "based  its  hopes  for  a  share  of  public  favor  upon 
the  ground  that  the  ntpid  growth  of  Philadelphia  in 
population,  wealth,  and  all  of  those  substantial  re- 
wards of  industry,  intelligence,  and  virtue  would 
afford  support  to  another  afternoon  journal."  It  thus 
professed  to  be  a  purely  business  venture,  and  as  such 
it  has  been  pre-eminently  successful.  It  was,  at  the 
Btart,  a  four-paged  paper,  with  seven  columns  to  the 
page,  and  was  sold  at  two  cents  per  copy.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  it  was  enlarged  to  eight  pages,  of  six 
columns  each,  and  the  price  was  increased  to  three 
cents,  at  which  it  has  since  remained.  The  original 
projectors  and  proprietors  of  the  paper  were  J.  Bar- 
clay Harding  and  Charles  E.  Warburton.  The  for- 
mer was  a  son  of  Jesper  Harding,  whose  name  figures 
so  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  jour- 
nalism. He  had  been  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  task 
of  starting  a  new  journal  by  service  under  his  father, 
and  lived  to  see  the  Evening  Telegraph  firmly  estab- 
lished. After  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Oct.  29, 
1865,  the  paper  passed  under  the  sole  control  of  Mr. 
Warburton,  his  brother-in-law,  who  still  remains  its 
proprietor,  publisher,  and  editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing was  an  active  politician,  as  well  as  a  working 
journalist,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  First  District  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  associate  and  successor,  Mr.  Warburton, 
has,  however,  studiously  kept  out  of  the  political 
arena,  and,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Harding,  no  person 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  the  Evening  Telegraph 
has  held  any  public  office,  or  taken  part  personally  in 
political  strife. 

The  paper  has  been  Republican  in  its  politics  from 
the  start,  but  its  Republicanism  has  been  tempered 
by  a  sturdy  independence.  In  the  first  number  it 
said,  "  We  recognize  the  President,  his  cabinet,  and 
the  other  sworn  officers  under  them  to  be  '  the  gov- 
ernment,'and  we  feel  they  can  and  should  be  trusted, 
unless  they  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  fail  to  per- 
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their  duty."  This  confession  of  political  faith 
has  been  maintained  to  this  day.  Accordingly,  be- 
fore the  close  of  President  Grant's  second  term,  the 
Evening  Telegraph  was  found  arrayed  against  his  ad- 
ministration, and  earnestly  opposing  hi*  renomination 
for  a  third  term.  The  same  course  was  pursued  in 
the  preliminary  Presidential  campaign  of  1880,  when 
the  "  third-term  conspiracy,"  as  the  Kerning  Telegraph 
persistently  styled  it,  was  revived.  State  and  city  ad- 
ministrations have  been  dealt  with  on  the  same  prin- 
ple.  The  Evening  Telegraph  was  an  outspoken  an- 
tagonist of  Governor  Geary  during  the  latter  portion 
of  his  administration,  and  was  almost  as  severe  in  its 
criticism  of  sonic  of  his  Republican  successors,  while 
in  the  State  campaign  of  1882  it  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  journals  in  the  State  that  supported  John 
8tewart,  the  Independent  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor.  As  to  municipal  affairs,  it  has  labored 
persistently  and  consistently  for  the  purification  of 
the  city  government,  and  has  frequently  stood  alone 
in  supporting  the  ticket  opposed  to  that  of  the  regu- 
lar Republican  organization.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  1876,  when  it  triumphantly  carried  its  point 
by  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
sheriff,  even  in  the  excitement  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign ;  and  in  the  spring  election  of  1881,  when  it 
stood  alone  among  Republican  journals  in  supporting 
the  successful  coalition  reform  ticket,  including  Sam- 
uel G.  King,  Democrat,  for  mayor,  and  John  Hunter, 
Independent  Republican,  for  receiver  of  taxes. 

But  it  has  been  as  a  newspaper,  rather  than  as  a 
political  journal,  that  the  Evening  Telegraph  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  reading  community.  It  has  introduced 
innovation  after  innovation  into  evening  journalism, 
and  seen  them  gradually  adopted  by  its  contempo- 
raries in  this  and  other  cities.  It  started  out  with 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  new  ideas, — that  of 
presenting  every  day  in  the  week  the  leading  edi- 
torials of  the  most  influential  journals  of  New  York 
and  other  cities,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  fea- 
ture gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  Emiing  Telegraph 
from  the  beginning,  its  readers  fully  appreciating  the 
opportunity  which  it  presented  of  learning  the  views 
on  all  questions  of  the  day  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the 
whole  field  of  journalism.  Publishing  the  dispatches 
of  the  Associated  Press  from  the  start,  it  has  always 
supplemented  them  by  liberal  installments  of  s|>ecial 
dispatches  from  all  points  of  interest,  and  by  volu- 
minous correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  also  accompanies  all  important  news  items  by  illus- 
trative and  explanatory  notes,  placing  the  subject  in 
hand  fully  before  the  reader  at  the  moment  it  first 
claims  his  attention.  For  this  purpose  it  has  at  its 
command  a  cabinet  of  material — biographical,  his- 
torical, political,  and  descriptive — that  is  probably 
unequaled  in  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  imperfect  or  unintelligible  dispatch  from  any 
part  of  the  world  appears  in  its  columns  without 
being  made  clear,  if  the  matter  is  worth  the  space 


that  the  explanation  would  require.  It  is  always 
ready  for  any  emergency,  and  on  that  memorable 
Sunday  in  July,  1877,  when  several  regiments  of 
Philadelphia  militia  were  shut  up  In  the  blazing 
round-house  at  Pittsburgh,  at  the  mercy  of  a  blood- 
thirsty mob,  the  Evening  Telegraph  was  the  only 
journal  in  the  city  that  supplied  the  craving  of  the 
people  for  news  throughout  the  day.  Sunday  jour- 
nalism had  not  yet  assumed  the  enterprising  propor- 
tions and  character  of  the  present  day.  The  Even- 
ing Telegraph,  however,  recognized  the  necessity  for 
violating  the  announcement  at  the  head  of  its  edito- 
rial columns  — "  published  every  afternoon  except 
Sundays"— and  went  to  press  with  its  first  and,  so 
far,  only  Sunday  issue.  The  city  was  wild  with  ex- 
citement, and  the  demand  for  the  paper  was  so  great 
that  the  press  was  kept  running  far  into  the  night, 
until  the  pressmen  were  utterly  exhausted  and  re- 
fused to  remain  at  their  posts  any  longer.  The  news- 
boys sold  many  copies  at  the  extravagant  price  of  a 
dollar,  and  twenty-five  cents  each  was  eagerly  paid 
for  thousands  of  copies. 

Aside  from  the  special  features  already  alluded  to, 
the  Emiing  Telegraph  has  always  preserved  a  high 
literary  character,  and  presented  in  its  columns  the 
choicest  extracts  from  current  publications  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  As  occasion  has  seemed  to 
demand,  it  has  ventured  into  the  field  of  fiction,  and 
reproduced  in  daily  installments,  romances  that  have 
been  attracting  unusual  attention  abroad.  Many  of 
these  have  been  translated  from  the  French  expressly 
for  the  paper,  the  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind 
being  Victor  Hugo's  "93."  The  Evening  Telegraph 
published  a  special  translation  of  that  remarkable 
work  in  1874,  which  was  far  more  carefully  made 
than  the  version  authorized  in  England,  and  which, 
after  running  through  the  paper,  was  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  commanded  an  enormous  circu- 
lation. The  paper  also  pays  especial  attention  to 
elaborate  criticism  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  including  music  and  the  drama. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Evening  Telegraph  has 
undergone  comparatively  few  changes  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  paper  has 
now  been  published.  Watson  Ambruster,  the  man- 
aging editor,  has  been  in  continuous  service  since 
June,  1866.  He  was  first  employed  as  a  reporter,  but 
was  made  city  editor  in  a  few  weeks,  on  the  death  of 
J.  Mason  Grier,  who  had  held  that  position  from  the 
establishment  of  the  paper.  A  year  later  he  became 
news  editor,  and  subsequently  musical  and  dramatic 
critic,  and  since  1868  has  been  managing  editor,  and 
representative  of  the  proprietor  during  his  absence 
from  the  city.  Next  in  length  of  continuous  service 
is  William  J.  Clark,  Jr.,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  since  September,  1868.  Mr.  Clark*! 
labors  have  taken  a  wide  range,  embracing,  besides 
political  and  general  editorial  writing,  the  special 
departments  of  literary,  art,  musical,  and  dramatic 
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criticism.  I  n  December,  1 869,  George  W.  A  lieu  joined 
the  editorial  staff,  and  has  remained  connected  with 
it  ever  since  as  a  general  editorial  writer  and  musical 
and  dramatic  critic.  Among  the  other  members  of 
the  editorial  staff  who  have  seen  several  year*  of  ser- 
vice are  Edwin  K.  Hart  and  Joseph  Marshall.  Ed- 
ward J.  Swartx,  who  acted  as  a  reporter,  and  sub- 
sequently as  news  editor,  from  December,  1866,  to 
December,  1869,  returned  to  the  staff  in  January, 
1871,  as  city  editor,  and  has  remained  in  continuous 
service  in  that  capacity  ever  since.  Among  those 
who  have  seen  service  on  the  editorial  force  at  differ- 
ent times  may  be  mentioned  Frederick  W.  Grayson, 
T.  Dwight  Thatcher,  now  of  Kansas;  Albert  E. 
Lancaster,  Lewis  Wain  Smith,  Col.  Alexander  K. 
McClure,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Kmc*;  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Nadal,  of  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminar}';  J.  Luther  Ringwalt, 
James  C.  Purdy,  Charles  Robson,  Dalton  Dorr,  L. 
Clarke  Davis,  and  the  latter'*  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  the  popular  novelist.  Among  the 
Washington  correspondents  have  been  D.  W.  Bart- 
lett,  now  a  secretary  of  the  Chinese  legation  to  this 
country ;  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  for  years  past  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  .Star  ;  and  Henry  R.  Elliott,  who 
bas  held  the  position  for  several  years  past.  Mrs. 
Lucy  H.  Hooper  has  been  the  Paris  correspondent 
since  1875,  and  H.  Cameron  Richardson,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  since  1878.  Among  other  foreign 
correspondents,  it  has  been  served  by  the  late  John 
T.  Dexter,  at  London,  Miss  Anne  H.  Brewster,  at 
Rome,  Miss  Costanza  Hall,  at  Florence,  aud  C.  R 
Heap  and  Reginald  Soudamore,  at  Constantinople. 

The  University  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
of  Philadelphia,  published  monthly  by  Joseph  S. 
Longshore,  J.  Lukens,  and  Charles  Murphy,  was 
commenced  in  October,  1864,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Penn  Medical  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1866 
it  was  consolidated  with  the  Medic  MrdUal  Journal 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  National  Baptist  first  appeared  in  January, 
1865,  published  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  Its  editors  have  been  Kendall  Brooks,  D.D., 
Lemuel  Moss,  D.D.,  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. ;  and  as- 
sistant editors,  Joseph  Stockbridge,  D.D.,  J.  Eugene 
Reed,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  Philip  Berry.  In  January, 
1883,  it  became  the  property  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland, 
as  publisher  and  editor.  It  has  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  questions  involved  in  social  science,  re- 
garding social  science  as  the  gospel  applied  to  the 
social  affairs  of  mankind.  It  has  aimed,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  afford  opportunity  for  freedom 
of  discussion  on  social  and  religious  topics. 

The  Hahnemannian  Monthly  is  a  journal  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
homoeopathic  system.  It  was  established  in  August, 
1865,  by  the  faculty  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  its  first  editors  being  Drs.  A. 
Lippe  and  J.  H.  P.  Frost,    In  1868,  the  late  Dr.  R. 


J.  McClatchey  became  its  editor,  and  continued  in 
that  position  for  ten  years.  During  most  of  the  time 
the  periodical  was  owned  by  Boericke  &  Tafel,  and 
upon  Dr.  McClatchey's  retirememet,  the  editorship 
was  transferred  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Winslow,  of  Pittsburgh, 
though  the  journal  was  still  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  beginning  of  1880,  Boericke  &  Tafel  dis- 
posed of  their  interest  to  an  organization  of  homoeo- 
pathic physicians,  known  as  the  Hahnemann  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  consisting  of  Drs.  R.  J.  McClatchey, 
Bush  rod  W.  James,  A.  H.  Ashton,  C.  S.  Middleton, 
Aug.  Korndoerfer,  E.  A.  Farrington,  M.  M.  Walker, 
John  E.  James,  B.  F.  Belts,  W.  H.  H.  Neville,  and 
Pemberton  Dudley.  The  new  proprietors  appointed 
Bushrod  W.  James,  M.D.,  business  manager;  E.  A. 
Farrington,  M.D.,  contributing  editor;  and  Pember- 
ton Dudley,  M.D.,  general  editor.  Under  this  owner- 
ship and  management  the  journal  has  been  since 
issued,  having  now  reached  the  nineteenth  year  of  its 
publication. 

The  Carriage  Monthly,  a  mechanical  and  trade 
journal,  containing  one  hundred  pages  of  information, 
was  started  in  1865. 

The  New  Era,  the  first  copy  of  which  appeared 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  23,  1865,  was  the  third  paper  pub- 
lished in  Manayunk.  After  continuing  nearly  a  year 
it  was  merged  into  The  Indrjfrndrnt ,  and  removed  to 
Norristown,  Pa. 

The  American  Journal  of  Conchology,  com- 
menced in  1865,  was  published  until  1872  by  the 
members  of  the  Conchological  Section  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences. 

Saturday  Night  is  a  literary  weekly,  published  by 
its  proprietor,  James  Elverson,  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Ninth  and  Spruce  Streets.  It  was  first  issued 
by  Mr.  Elverson  and  his  former  partner,  Robert  S. 
Davis,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1865,  from  No.  108 
South  Third  Street.  The  design  of  the  proprietor 
originally  was  to  make  it  chiefly  of  local  interest,  and 
to  its  literary  features  were  added  society  gossip, 
letters  from  the  people,  notices  of  chess,  billiards,  and 
other  games,  criticisms  ou  music  and  the  drama,  and 
whatever  could  be  of  general  interest  to  the  reader. 
It  was  a  handsome  and  spirited  journal,  and  rapidly 
rose  in  public  favor,  so  much  so,  that  the  increasing 
circulation  forced  a  removal  to  more  commodious 
quarters  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets. 

But  the  proprietors,  after  the  experience  of  eighteen 
months,  were  not  satisfied  with  their  success,  and 
looking  into  the  future  saw  a  more  promising  field 
for  enterprise  in  the  placing  of  their  paper  before 
the  country  in  a  purely  literary  character.  After 
careful  deliberation  this  step  was  taken,  and  with 
the  issue  of  April  20,  1867,  Saturday  Night  became 
emphatically  a  weekly  literary  journal,  that  was  not 
to  appeal  in  vain  to  the  sympathy  and  taste  of  intel- 
ligent readers  throughout  the  land. 

A  corps  of  able  story-writers  and  novelists  was  se- 
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cured,  and  aerial*,  sketches,  |K>ctry,  and  brief  essays 
combined  to  make  its  columns  attractive.  To  bring 
it  at  once  before  the  public,  "  supplement*,"  contain- 
ing several  chapters  of  new  stories,  were  printed  and 
(Mattered  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  This 
proved  a  most  effective  mode  of  advertising,  and 
brought  in  subscribers  by  the  thousands ;  while  to 
win  over  the  news-agent.*,  Mr.  Elverson  traveled 
through  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  obtaining  the 
name  and  business  card  of  each  dealer,  bad  them 
printed  on  a  certain  number  of  supplements,  which 
were  sent  free  for  distribution  in  his  locality.  With 
these  supplements  were  forwarded  packages  of  Satur- 
day Night  for  sale,  the  news-dealer  having  the  priv- 
ilege of  returning,  and  having  deducted  from  the 
bill  all  copies  remaining  unsold.  This  unprecedented 
liberality  at  once  enlisted  the  self-interest  of  the 
agents,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  success  of  the 
paper  was  assured. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  the  proprietors  purchased  the 
large  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Locust  Streets,  and  put  in  four  first-class  cylinder 
presses.  Before  the  year  closed  two  additional  presses 
were  required,  the  circulation  having  nearly  doubled, 
and  in  1869  another  press  was  bought,  and  all  seven 
were  kept  running  day  and  night  to  print  the  edition, 
which  had  now  become  enormous,  while  an  eighth  press 
was  ordered  to  run  off  three  thousand  copies  an  hour. 
This  wonderful  prosperity  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
proprietors  to  greater  efforts,  and  in  1870  some  ten 
million  supplements  (with  the  news-dealers'  cards) 
were  distributed  to  the  seven  thousand  dealers  handling 
their  paper. 

The  career  of  Saturday  Night  thenceforward  was 
successful  and  prosperous,  and  such  as  to  add  to  the 
honor  and  fortune  of  its  proprietors.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1878,  Mr.  Elverson  bought  his  partner's  in- 
terest in  the  paper,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  views  of  progress  by  further  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  splendid  property  (of  which  he  was 
now  sole  owner)  and  in  starting  new  enterprises. 
The  old  and  long-untenanted  mansion  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Ninth  and  Spruce  Streets  was  bought, 
and  on  its  site  Mr.  Elverson  erected  one  of  the  most 
spacious,  convenient,  substantial,  and  imposing  build- 
ings for  the  purposes  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Printers'  Circular,  devoted  to  typographical 
and  lithographical  matters,  was  started  in  March, 
1866,  as  a  monthly  periodical,  R.  S.  Menamin  being 
the  editor  and  publisher,  at  No.  86  Hudson  Street.  A 
sub-title  was  afterward  assumed,  "  Stationers'  and 
Publishers'  Gazette."  The  present  office  is  at  Nos. 
515  and  519  Minor  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Abendpost,  founded  by  Walde- 
mar  Cursch,  in  1866,  as  a  Republican  paper,  was  the 
first  German  evening  paper  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. Its  first  number  was  issued  on  New  Year's 
day,  1866.    On  the  first  day  of  January,  1873,  Fried- 


laender  A  Co.  acquired  the  Abnidpott,  and  it  has  been 
independent  in  politics  since.   It  is  published  from 
j  Nos.  612  and  614  Chestnut  Street 

The  Evening  Star,  a  daily  afternoon  paper,  made 
J  its  first  appearance  on  April  2,  1866.   It  was  printed 
j  on  a  single-cylinder  Hoe  press,  capable  at  the  most  of 
,  printing  fifteen  hundred  copies  an  hour;  but  there 
1  never  was  a  day  that  the  machine  was  not  kept  going 
from  noon  till  six  o'clock  at  night.    In  less  than  two 
weeks  the  new-comer  had  earned  a  welcome,  and  felt 
perfectly  at  home ;  and  it  was  able  to  make  this  edi- 
torial announcement: 


"In  printing 
The  peopl«  «I  li 
the 


acl.orti  Id 
but  a 


org»n  of  no  portj." 


•harp,  clear  com- 
to  no  clique.    It  U  tha 


On  July  29,  1867,  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  five 
columns  and  printed  on  a  double-cylinder  Hoe  press, 
giving  twice  the  capacity  of  the  former  machine. 
The  circulation  still  kept  rising,  and  on  Feb.  29, 1868, 
the  stereotyping  process  was  employed  for  the  first 
time,  which,  by  means  of  duplicate  plates  of  each 
page,  again  doubled  the  working  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chinery, affording  a  speed  of  about  six  thousand 
papers  an  hour.  As  the  supply  of  papers  became 
more  ample,  the  news-dealers  and  news-boys  were 
prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fact;  so  that  before 
three  months  had  passed,  the  necessity  of  much  more 
rapid  printing  facilities  became  manifest :  and  an 
order  was  given  for  the  construction  of  a  Bullock  per- 
fecting press,  a  machine  at  that  time  in  use  by  only 
one  other  paper  in  the  city,  the  German  Democrat. 

On  Aug.  30,  1869,  the  Bullock  was  started  for  the 
first  time ;  and  it  has  done  faithful  service  from  that 
day  until  the  present  time  without  restor  intermission, 
running  out  papers  regularly  at  a  rateof  over  twenty- 
four  thousand  copies  an  hour,  and  sometimes  running 
incessantly  from  forenoon  till  late  in  the  day,  without 
fairly  keeping  pace  with  the  demand, — though  those, 
of  course,  were  extraordinary  occasions.  Still,  the 
necessary  result  of  making  a  newsy,  cheap,  impartial 
journal,  always  brightly  printed,  was  a  continuously 
large  circulation ;  and  this  in  turn  brought  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  pressure  of  advertising  business. 

Then  double  sheets  were  resorted  to,  as  the  next 
forward  step.  Originally  they  were  published  on 
Saturdays  only,  during  the  spring  and  fall  trade  sea- 
sons ;  but  their  popularity  soon  made  them  a  neces- 
sity twice  and  even  three  times  a  week ;  and,  as 
another  way  of  securing  additional  space,  much  of  the 
news  was  put  in  smaller  type. 

These  expedients,  however,  failed  to  meet  the 
exigency  created  by  the  wants  of  advertisers,  and  it 
became  manifest  that  another  enlargement,  entailing 
entirely  new  machinery,  was  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  result  was  the  purchase  of  a  new  Scott 
perfecting  press,  of  the  fastest  possible  capacity  ;  and 
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sach  is  the  machine  on  which  the  Star  is  printed 
to-day. 

The  following  features  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  The  Evening  Star  are  worth  noting :  It  w»b 
the  first  penny  evening  paper  started  in  the  country 
after  the  war;  it  was  the  first  afternoon  paper  in  the 
city  to  stereotype ;  it  was  the  first  evening  paper  in 
the  country,  it  in  claimed,  to  use  a  perfecting  press; 
it  was  the  first  evening  paper  in  the  city  to  run  a 
Bullock  press,  of  which  a  dozen  or  more  are  now  in 
use  here ;  and  it  was  the  first  evening  paper  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  start  a  Scott  printing-machine.  The  pub- 
lishers are  School  A  Blakely. 

The  Dental  Times,  a  quarterly  journal  of  dental 
science,  edited  and  published  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  appeared  in 
July,  1866,  and  was  discontinued  in  April,  1873.  Vol- 
ume seven  was  edited  by  James  Truman;  volume 
eight,  by  G.  T.  Barker ;  and  volume  nine,  by  E. 
Wildman  and  James  Tyson. 

The  Chronicle-Herald  is  the  combination  of  The 
Evening  Herald  and  The  Evening  Chronicle. 

The  Evening  Herald,  a  penny  paper,  had  its  first 
issue  Monday,  Aug.  27, 1866,  from  the  cornerof  Hud- 
son and  Harmony  Street*.  Party  feeling  ran  high, 
and  the  new  journal  was  intended  to  reach  the  Demo- 
cratic masses.  It  was  received  with  favor,  and  on 
Jan.  1,  1868,  was  increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of 
a  column  to  each  page,  with  a  proportionate  increase 
in  length.  April  18,  1867,  the  publication  office  wsb 
removed  to  708  Market  Street,  thence,  in  March, 
1868,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  and  the  next  year  to  105  8outh  Fourth  Street. 
The  high  price  of  printing-paper  and  the  limited 
capital  of  the  owners  interfered  greatly  with  the 
enterprise  required  to  compete  with  the  opposition 
journals,  and  on  March  20,  1870,  the  Herald,  by  pur- 
chase, became  the  property  of  Dennis  F.  Dealy.  He 
instituted  many  new  features,  which  were  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public ;  the  carriers'  circulation  became 
very  large,  and  to  increase  the  facilities,  Mr.  Dealy  re- 
moved the  office  to  No.  23  South  Seventh  Street,  Nov. 
12,  1870,  and  purchased  a  large  double-cylinder  press. 
Close  application  to  business  injured  Mr.  Dealy 's 
health  so  greatly  that  by  advice  of  physicians  he  re- 
linquished journalism,  and,  June  23,  1878,  sold  the 
Jirrning  Herald  to  Barnholt  &  Hazleton,  two  Western 
gentlemen,  who  associated  with  them  as  business 
manager  A.  E.  Smy  the,  and  the  paper  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  politics.  The  next  year  the  publication- 
office  was  removed  to  27  South  Seventh  Street,  and 
the  price  of  the  paper  increased  to  two  cents.  Too 
many  wild  schemes  brought  trouble,  and  the  services 
of  the  sheriff  became  necessary.  He  sold  the  Herald, 
together  with  the  Sunday  JYesi,  owned  by  the  same 
management,  at  public  sale  Nov.  28,  1877,  Dennis  F. 
Dealy  becoming  the  purchaser.  He  combined  it  with 
the  Evening  Chronicle  &d6  issued  both  as  the  Chronicle- 
Herald. 


The  Evening  Chronicle  was  originally  the 
town  Chronicle,  a  weekly,  started  in  Oermantown  by 
Dr.  Tingley  in  1868.  The  following  year  it  was  pur- 
chased by  G.  Wharton  Hamersly,  who,  in  October 
of  that  year,  converted  it  into  a  daily  afternoon  news- 
paper, independent  in  politics,  but  with  a  leaning  to- 
ward Democracy.  The  next  year  it  was  changed  to 
a  morning  paper,  and  continued  to  be  published  in 
Oermantown  until  May  1,  1874,  when  the  office  was 
removed  to  the  city,  at  23  South  Seventh  Street,  and 
the  time  of  issue  changed  to  the  afternoon.  July  1st 
the  office  was  removed  to  21  South  Seventh  Street,  and 
Oct.  19,  1874.  the  Evening  Chronicle  was  purchased  by 
Dennis  F.  Dealy,  who  at  once  made  it  a  stalwart 
Democratic  organ.  The  election  of  that  year  was  a 
tidal-wave,  and  the  Chronicle  was  given  a  boom,  K-ing 
at  that  time  the  only  daily  Democratic  newspaper 
in  the  city  published  in  the  English  language.  As 
before  stated,  the  Chronicle  and  Herald  became  united 
Nov.  28,  1877,  as  the  Chronicle-Herald,  and  continued 
to  be  published  at  21  South  Seventh  Street  until  Nov. 
1,  1882,  when  the  office  was  removed  to  its  present 
quarters,  No.  719  Chestnut  Street 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  was  first  published  in  1866.  It  con- 
tains eight  pages  of  matter,  and  is  issued  each  Wed- 
nesday, from  No.  261  South  Fourth  Street. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  published  by  Hardy  A 
Mahoney,  every  Saturday,  at  No.  605  Chestnut  Street, 
was  first  issued  in  1866. 

The  Children's  Friend,  a  monthly  juveuile  paper, 
containing  thirty-two  pages,  was  first  issued  in  1866, 
and  is  published  at  No.  1020  Arch  Street,  by  the 
Friends'  Book  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Christian  Statesman,  a  weekly  evangelical 
paper,  is  published  on  Thursdays,  at  No.  1520  Cheat- 
nut  Street,  having  been  founded  in  1866. 

The  American  Naturalist,  published  monthly  by 
McCalia  &  Stavely,  is  the  leading  organ  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  its  eigh- 
teenth year  of  publication,  having  been  established 
in  January,  1867.  Its  editors-in-chief,  Professors  A. 
S.  Packard,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  and  E.  D.  Cope, 
of  Philadelphia,  are  known  throughout  the  scientific 
world.  The  magazine  has  eleven  departments,  and 
the  sub-editors  in  charge  of  their  specialties  reside  in 
different  portions  of  the  Uuited  States.  Three  are  in 
Philadelphia,  one  in  Boston,  two  in  Washington,  one 
in  Providence,  one  in  Iowa,  and  one  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  A  special  feature  is  the  preference  it  gives 
to  American  work  and  workers.  It  claims  to  be  the 
only  magazine  in  the  world  that  keeps  its  readers 
en  rapport  with  the  work  of  Americans  in  the  field 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Three  new  departments 
have  recently  been  added  to  it,  those  of  mineralogy, 
physiology,  and  psychology.  Its  typographical  dress 
and  illustrations  are  of  the  best.  Throughout  it  is 
not  only  scientific,  but  popular,  so  as  to  interest  not 
only  specialists,  but  the  general  reader  and  the  young 
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naturalist.  The  leading  scientist*  of  the  country 
write  for  iU  columns,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Phila- 
delphia that  so  sterling  and  leading  a  scientific  publi- 
cation should  have  its  home  in  this  city,  and  be  con- 
ducted with  such  ability  and  success.  It  is  published 
at  Nos.  237-289  Dock  Street. 

The  Guardian  Angel  wax  started  in  January,  1867, 
by  Daniel  F.  Gillin,  James  P.  McGuigan,  and  Martin 
I.  J.  Griffin  as  publishers,  and  >as  edited  by  Rcvb. 
James  O'Reilly  and  William  F.  Cook.  It  was  then 
the  only  publication  for  Catholic  children  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  number  was  issued  from  the  old  United 
States  Hotel,  and  the  publishers,  in  1868,  bought  the 
printing-office  at  No.  701  Chestnut  Street.  They  con- 
tinued there  for  seven  years,  meeting  with  much  suc- 


Tfie  Guardian  Angel  is  now  published  by  Daniel  F. 
Gillin  at  No.  717  Sansom  Street,  is  edited  by  John 
Arthur  Henry  and  Daniel  F.  Gillin,  is  issued  monthly, 
and  has  a  large  circulation. 

The  Proof-Sheet,  issued  by  Collins  A  M'Lcester, 
type  founders,  No.  705  Jayne  Street,  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  July,  1867.  It  was  printed  bi- 
monthly, on  tinted  paper,  each  number  containing 
sixteen  pages.  It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  matters  typo- 
graphical and  bibliographical.  In  1870-72  there 
were  published  in  The  Proof-Shtet  a  series  of  valuable 
historical  articles  upon  the  contemporary  newspapers 
of  Philadelphia,  chiefly  daily,  prepared  by  Eugene 
H.  Munday,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  paper.1 

The  Keystone,  the  only  Masonic  weekly  newspaper 
published,  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  with  one  exception, 
the  only  one  published  in  the  United  States,  was  first 
issued,  July  20, 1867,  by  William  A.  Maas,  anil  is  now 
in  its  seventeenth  year  of  successful  publication.  In 
1868  it  was  purchased  by  McCalla  &  Stavely,  a  long- 
established  Philadelphia  publishing  and  printing- 
house,  then  fitly  years  old,  who  shortly  after  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  a  charter  for 
the  Masonic  Publishing  Company,  and  since  that 
time  this  company  has  been  the  publishers  and  pro- 
prietors of  The  Kiyibmr.  The  paper  has  had  able 
editors  from  the  outset.  The  late  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Patlison  had  charge  of  its  editorial  columns  for  a 
time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Vaux,  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  and  since  1870,  Clifford  P.  Mac- 
Calla,  also  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  and  the 
present  Junior  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
its  editor.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  leading  exponent 
of  Freemasonry  in  the  United  States,  and  has  a  wide 
circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  English  posxes- 
,  as  well  as  in  America.  It  is  issued  in  a  hand- 
eight-paged  sheet,  and  includes  both  general 
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literary  and  Masonic  reading-matter.  8ince  there 
are  thirty-Bix  thousand  Freemasons  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  in  America, 
there  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  such  a  journal. 

The  American  Journal  of  Homoeopathic  Materia 
Medica,  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Hering  and  Dr.  H.  N.  Mar- 
tin, was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1867, 
and  continued  until  August,  1871,  the  last  number 
being  issued  in  that  month.  The  publisher  was  A. 
J.  Tafel.  In  the  following  month  was  commenced 
the  American  Journal  of  Honuropathic  Materia  Medica 
and  Record  of  Medical  Science,  edited  by  A.  R.  Thomas, 
and  published  by  J.  M.  Stoddart  A  Co. 

The  Philadelphia  Post,  a  daily  morning  news- 
paper, made  its  first  appearance  as  The  Morning  Pott 
on  Oct  7,  1867,  without  previous  announcement.  It 
was  established  by  a  number  of  enterprising  journal- 
ists of  strong  convictions  and  indisputable  ability. 
They  were  John  Russell  Young,  John  Davis  Stockton, 
James  Rankin  Young,  Charles  McClintock,  and 
James  McConnell.  Mr.  8tockton  was  made  editor- 
in-chief,  and  Mr.  McClintock  was  selected  as  the 
business  manager.  In  August,  1868,  the  latter  was 
succeeded  by  John  M.  Carson.  For  some  time  after 
its  institution  the  affairs  of  the  Port  were  prosperous, 
but  the  capital  invested  in  it  proved  to  be  insufficient 
to  maintain  it  in  the  character  it  had  assumed  long 
enough  to  assure  its  success  as  a  business  venture. 
Finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  1870,  the  Philadelphia 
Post  Publishing  Company'was  incorporated,  and  the 
Pout  establishment  passed  under  its  control  in  January, 
1871.  The  title  was  changed  to  The  Philadelphia  Pott, 
the  object  being  to  give  it  a  more  specific  local  char- 
acter than  it  had  previously  possessed.  During  its 
brief  career— for  it  was  suspended  a  few  years  subse- 
quently—the Pott  was  conducted  by  as  strong  an  edi- 
torial staff  as  any  paper  in  the  city.  Every  depart- 
ment was  under  the  su|MTvision  of  an  experienced 
journalist.  The  original  publication-office  of  the  Pott 
was  at  No.  740  Sansom  Street,  and  in  May,  1868,  the 
office  was  removed  to  No.  32  South  Seventh  Street. 

The  Sunday  Republic  was  commenced  by  Aaron 
K.  Dunkel,  Nathan  8.  Hales,  Thomas  S.  Keyser,  and 
Thomas  W.  Swain.  Messrs.  Dunkel,  Hales,  and 
Keyser  were  engaged  as  compositors  on  The  Prett, 
while  Mr.  Swain  held  a  similar  position  on  the  Morn- 
ing Pott.  The  first  publication  office  was  at  No.  Ill 
South  Third  Street,  the  composing-room  being  in  the 
building  in  the  rear  of  No.  132  South  Third  Street,  and 
the  paper  printed  on  the  press  of  the  North  American. 
After  some  years  the  office  was  removed  to  the  south 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  below  Fourth.  It  is  now  situ- 
ated at  No.  38  South  Seventh  Street.  The  original  firm 
remained  intact  until  1878,  when  Mr.  Dunkel  with- 
drew, the  title  of  the  partnership  becoming  Hales, 
Keyser  &  Swain.  Mr.  Dunkel  continued  as  one  of 
the  proprietors,  however,  until  Jan.  18, 1884,  when  he 
disi>osed  of  his  interest  in  the  establishment  to  his 
Mr.  Dunkel  was  a  member  of  the  Pennayl- 
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vania  Slate  Semite  from  the  Sixth  District  for  two 
terms,  and  was,  in  1878,  elected  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  his  term  of  service  ex- 
piring in  May,  1883.  The  Sunday  Republic  has  for 
yean  been  under  the  efficient  editorial  direction  of 
J.  Robley  Duuglison,  son  of  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Robley  Dunglison,  and  maintains  a  high  jsjsi- 
tion  among  the  journals  of  the  city. 

The  Christian  Standard  and  Home  Journal 
issued  every  Saturday  from  No.  921  Arch  Street,  is 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  a  very  liirge  circulation.  The  first 
issue  of  the  paper  was  in  1867. 

The  Camp  Newt,  a  twenty-four-page  journal,  issued 
monthly,  was  commenced  in  1867,  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  America,  and 
is  issued  from  No.  524  North  Sixth  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Trade  Journal,  a  commercial 
newspaper,  issued  every  Monday,  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  1867,  and  is  published  at  No.  236  South 
Fifth  Street. 

The  Busy  Bee,  issued  monthly  in  the  interests  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  was  published  for  the  first  time 
in  1867. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  was  established  in  1868, 
and  has  always  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
literary  and  popular  miscellany.  While  fiction,  in 
the  form  of  serials  and  short  stories,  holds  a  promi- 
nent place  in  its  pages,  it  has  attracted  particular 
notice  by  its  sketches  of  travel  and  adventure,  studies 
of  life  and  character,  and  articles  on  natural  history 
and  similar  topics,  written  with  the  freshness  that 
comes  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  in  a 
lively  style,  and  with  abundant  anecdotical  illustra- 
tion. The  editorial  departments — "  Our  Monthly 
Gossip"  and  "  Literature  of  To- Day" — are  managed 
with  skill  and  critical  taste,  and  the  general  cluiracter 
of  the  magazine,  as  described  by  the  Xeic  York  Tri- 
bune and  other  authorities,  is  that  of  being  ''emi- 
nently readable." 

Many  novels  which  have  attained  a  high  reputation 
were  originally  published  in  Lippinmtt't  Magazine. 
Among  them  are  George  Macdonald's  "  Malcolm" 
and  "The  Marquis  of  Lossie;"  William  Blacks 
Princess  of  Thule"  and  "  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton;"  "Dallas  Galbraith"  and  "A  Law  unto 
Herself,"  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis;  "Adam  and 
Eve,"  by  the  author  of  "  Patty ;"  "  The  Vicar  of  Bull- 
hampton"  and  "Sir  Harry  Hotspur,"  by  Anthony 
Trollopc;  "The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas,"  by 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton;  "Through  Winding  Ways,"  by 
Ellen  W.  Olney  ;  and  "  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotos,"  by 
Mary  Agnes  Tincker.  During  the  Centennial  year  a 
series  of  illustrated  articles,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Century,  its  Fruits  and  its  Festival,"  by  E.  C.  Bruce, 
ran  through  the  magazine,  and  were  afterward  repub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  ltook-form.  Similar 
republications  from  its  pages  have  been  "The  New 
Hyperion,"  bv  Edward  Strahan ;  "  Summerland 
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Sketches"  and  "  Zoological  Curiosities,"  by  Dr.  Felix 
L.  Oswald;  and  various  works  of  travel.  Articles  on 
medical  ami  physiological  subjects,  by  Drs.  8.  Weir 
Mitchell,  H.  C.  Wood,  W.  M.  Hunt,  C.  W.  Dulles, 
and  other  eminent  member*  of  the  profession,  and  a 
series  of  papers  on  "  Evolution,"  by  Professor  E.  D. 
Coj>e,  have  been  among  the  weightier  contributions  to 
the  magazine;  while  its  lighter  and  more  character- 
istic attractions  have  included  the  short  stories  of 
Ouida,  all  of  them  originally  published  in  Lippincotfo, 
and  considered  by  some  critics  her  finest  productions ; 
admirable  sketches  of  negro  life,  by  Jennie  Wood- 
ville;  many  striking  tales  by  Sarah  Wister  Kellogg, 
M.  H.  Catherwood,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Burnett,  Lizzie  W. 
Champncy,  and  numerous  other  writers;  with  sketches 
of  various  kinds  by  contributors  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  the  reading  public.  Poetry,  while  not  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  as  in  some  other  magazine*,  has 
l»ecii  well  represented,  the  contributions  in  verse  in- 
cluding pnsiuctions  by  Longfellow, Swinburne, George 
H.  Boker,  Bayard  Taylor,  Sidney  Lanier,  Emma  Laz- 
arus. Frances  Anne  Kemble,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  C.  O. 
Leland,  U.  U.  Boyeson,  and  others.  The  first  editor 
was  Lloyd  I".  Smith,  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  who  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  J.  Foster 
Kirk,  author  of  the  "History  of  Charles  the  Bold," 
and  editor  of  Prtwcott's  Works,  The  typographical 
execution  of  the  Magazine  combines  with  its  literary 
excellence  to  render  it  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
great  publishing  house  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  Druggists'  Reference,  a  monthly  folio,  pub- 
lished by  Iredell  A  Co.,  appeared  in  January,  1868, 
but  did  not  live  long. 

The  Frankford  Gazette,  formerly  the  Holme*burg 
(lazette,  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1868,  by 
William  F.  Knott,  who  continued  to  publish  it  until 
Oct.  1,  1883,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  James 
France.  The  (lazettr  was  commenced  and  continued 
to  remain  as  a  thoroughly  independent  local  pajier. 
The  originator  of  the  enterprise  commenced  publish- 
ing the  paper  without  one  cent  of  capital  (Isirrowing 
enough  to  purchase  the  white  paper  for  the  firet 
issue),  renting  type,  etc.,  and  doing  the  entire  work 
connected  with  its  publication  for  the  first  six  months 
himself.  The  (Iazettr  is  published  every  Friday  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets, 
Frankford. 

The  Architectural  Review  and  American  Build- 
ers' Journal  had  its  inception  in  18G8,  conducted  by 
Samuel  Sloan,  and  published  by  Claxton,  Remsen  & 
Haffelfinger.    It  lived  three  years. 

The  Daily  Globe,  a  morning  penny  paper  which 
had  but  a  year  of  life,  was  firet  published  on  Oct.  6, 
1868,  by  Henry  U.  Holloway,  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Seventh  aud  Chestnut  Streets.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  "strictly  neutral  in  politics,  uniformly 
unsectarian  in  its  religious  intelligence,  and  thor- 
oughly impartial  in  its  discussions  of  all  topics  of 
general  interest." 
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The  People's  Mazarine  is  published  monthly,  at 
No.  915  Arch  Street,  by  P.  W.  Ziegler  &  Co.  The 
first  number  was  issued  in  October,  1868.  It  is  liter- 
ary in  its  character,  containing  choice  stories,  inter- 
esting and  useful  information,  etc. 

The  Young  People's  Magazine,  published 
monthly,  made  ita  appearance  in  1868,  and  was  in 
existence  until  1880. 

Our  Own  Home,  a  monthly  family  journal,  com- 
prising twenty  pages,  was  issue  1  for  the  first  time  in 
1868. 

The  United  States  Review,  a  semi-monthly  pub- 
lication, devoted  to  insurance  subject*,  was  first  issued 
in  1868,  and  is  still  published  at  No.  406  Walnut 
Street. 

The  Dental  Office  and  Laboratory,  a  monthly 
journal  of  dental  intelligence,  published  by  Johnson 
&  Lund,  was  commenced  in  1868,  and  closed  its  career 
November,  1872. 

The  Chronicle  and  Advertiser,  the  fourth  news- 
paper published  in  Manayunk,  was  first  issued  Jan. 
1,  1869,  by  James  Mulligan,  at  No.  105  Grape  Street, 
Manayunk.  Its  office  is  now  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Levering  Streets.  For  many  years  the  paper  was 
printed  in  the  city,  at  various  places,  but  is  now  printed 
as  well  as  issued  from  its  own  type  and  press  at  ita 
own  office. 

The  Legal  Gazette  came  into  existence  July  2, 
1869,  as  a  weekly  journal,  published  by  King  &  Baird, 
at  Nos.  607-609  Sunsom  Street.  It  suspended  publi- 
cation June  1,  1876. 

The  Day  made  its  appearance  on  Nov.  4,  1869,  the 
publisher  being  Alexander  Cummings,  who  estab- 
lished the  Everting  Bulletin  in  1847.  The  Day  was 
originally  a  morning  paper,  and  was  issued  for  one 
cent,  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets.  In  his  salutatory,  the  editor  said,  "To- 
day we  give  to  Philadelphia  a  new  newspaper.  Enter- 
ing into  no  rivalry — certainly  no  offensive  rivalry— 
with  existing  journals,  we  propose  to  furnish  to  this 
community,  whose  intellectual  necessities  are  growing 
with  its  material  growth,  a  new  organ  of  independent 
action."  The  Day  began  its  career  with  a  full  and 
able  corps  of  editorial  writers,  which  included,  as  oc- 
casional contributors,  several  of  the  foremost  scholars 
of  Philadelphia.  Charles  N.  Pine  was  the  principal 
editor,  until  H.  H.  Cobb  (now  at  the  United  States 
Mint),  who  had  been  engaged  for  this  position  a  long 
time  before  77k  Day  was  started,  was  ready  to  enter 
upon  its  duties.  Mr.  Pine,  however,  remained  upon 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper  for  many  years.  Be- 
sides Messrs.  Cobb  and  Pine,  D.  Brainerd  Williamson, 
Lawrence  W.  Wallazz,  and  Harry  Brown  were  regu- 
larly eniraged  as  assistant  and  news  editors.  Edi- 
torial matter  was  also  furnished  by  William  B.  Reed, 
Joseph  J.  Reed,  and  others.  The  local  department 
was  in  charge  of  William  I'.  Cunnington,  the  finan- 
cial department  was  supervised  by  Stephen  N.  Wins- 
low  and  William  F.  Palmer  (of  the  Commercial  Li*t), 


and  the  business  department  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  James  S.  Chambers.  In  January,  1872,  Th- 
irty was  purchased  by  Lewis  C.  Cassidy.  On  the 
5th  of  the  following  month  it  was  converted  into  an 
afternoon  paper.  Mr.  Chambers  assumed  full  con- 
trol of  the  business  department  of  the  paper,  while 
Mr.  Pine  became  editor-in-chief.  After  a  further  ex- 
istence of  a  few  years,  The  Day  was  discontinued. 

The  Travelers'  Official  Railway  Guide,  issued 
monthly,  came  into  existence  in  1869.  It  is  of  great 
value  to  tourists  and  to  the  general  public. 

Scattered  Seeds,  a  juvenile  publication,  issued 
monthly,  originated  in  1869,  and  is  published  by  the 
Friends'  Book  Association  of  Philadelphia,  at  No. 
1020  An  b  Street. 

The  Building  Association  and  Home  Journal 
has  been  published  monthly  since  1869,  and  is  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations of  the  city. 

The  Business  Advocate  and  Price  Current,  a 
commercial  journal  issued  every  Thursday,  is  pub- 
lished at  No.  727  Sansom  Street,  and  dates  back  to 
1869. 

Public  Opinion,  a  journal  of  Republican  proclivi- 
ties, has  been  published  every  Saturday  since  1869. 

The  Underwriter,  a  fifty-two-page  journal,  pub- 
lished monthly,  devoted  to  insurance  interests,  came 
into  existence  in  1869,  and  is  published  at  No.  32V 
Walnut  Street,  by  S.  E.  Cohen. 

The  Baptist  Teacher  was  first  issued  in  January, 
1870.  It  is  edited  by  P.  S.  Henson,  D.D.,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  Edward  G.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Dr.  C.  R.  Black- 
all,  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy,  with  an  able  corps  of 
contributors:  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  Bap- 
tist home.  It  is  published  by  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  No.  1420  Chestnut  8trect 

Our  Once-a- Week  Visitor  was  established  at  Man- 
ayunk, by  Josephu*  Yeakle,  March  24,  1870.  It  met 
with  very  considerable  success,  but  was  suspended 
October  27th  of  the  same  year,  the  proprietor  having 
determined  to  publish  a  larger  paper  and  under  a 
different  title.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose  Tit* 
Manayunk  Sentinel  was  established  the  following  week. 

The  Record  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  May,  1870,  as  the  Puhfie  Jteconl. 
It  was  a  four-page,  twenty-four-colu  mn  sheet.  In 
typographical  appearance  it  resembled  the  Public 
Lrdyrr.  The  design  of  its  proprietor,  William  J. 
Swain,  a  son  of  William  M.  Swain,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Ledger,  was  to  compete  with  that 
paper,  and  for  seven  years  Mr.  Swain  adhered  to  his 
original  idea  of  supplanting  it. 

A  boom  was  started  for  the  paper  in  September, 
1874,  by  the  enlargement  of  each  page  to  seven  col- 
umns. Arrangement*  were  made  with  one  Lloyd,  a 
map  publisher,  to  supply  each  yearly  subscriber  with 
a  map  of  the  United  States.  A  generous  commission 
was  paid  to  canvassers  for  each  subscriber  obtained  by 
them,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  Lloyd  for  every  name 
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added  to  the  subscription-list*.  This*  had  the  effect  of  and  Chestnut  Streets,  hut  soon  after  Mr.  Singerly  as- 
dwelling  the  circulation  to  one  hundred  and  two  thou-  sumed  the  direction  of  the  paj>ert  steps  were  taken 
sand  copies  daily.  This  success  was  short-lived.  It  toward  securing  more  commodious  and  more  modem 
was  soon  discovered  that  many  of  the  names  returnee!  quarters.  The  old  Markoe  property  on  Chestnut 
by  the  canvassers  were  fictitious,  whcrcu|M>n  Lloyd  re-  Street,  adjoining  the  new  post-office,  built  in  1809-11, 
fused  to  distribute  all  the  maps.  Mr.  Swain  claimed  a  famous  family  mansion  in  it*  day,  was  purchased, 
that  the  refusal  of  Lloyd  to  cam-  out  the  contract  the  building  thereon  was  torn  down,  and  a  nia*sive 
had  injured  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  entered  granite  structure  was  sjieedily  erected,  The  Record  l*»- 
suit  for  sixty  thousand  dollars  damages.  Pending  ing  issued  from  it  for  the  first  time  on  Monday,  June 
the  adjustment  of  this  suit  the  circulation  of  the  ID,  1882.  The  building  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Mi-  Record  fell  off  with  the  same  rapidity  as  it  had  architecture,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  newspaper 
advanced.  establishments  in  America.  The  structure  is  six  stories 

In  1877,  Mr.  Swain  sold  the  Record  establishment  in  height,  besides  a  basement  extending  underneath 

to  a  stock  company,  in  which  William  M.  Singerly  the  entire  proj>erty.    The  building,  constructed  at  a 

had  a  controlling  interest.    The  character  of  the  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has  a  front 

paper  was  entirely  altered,  its  name  was  changed  to  on  Chestnut  Street  of  fifty  feet,  and  is  built  of  Fox 

The.  Record,  its  price  was  reduced  from  two  cents  to  Island  granite.    A  series  of  piers  and  lintels,  hewed 

one  cent,  its  pages  were  brightened  with  display  head-  in  apparent  strength,  rise  tier  over  tier  to  a  height  of 

lines,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  present  to  the  com-  ninety-six  feet.  The  openings  are  large,  most  of  them 

munity  a  sheet  attractive  in  appearance  and  full  of  having  square  heads.    The  pilasters  of  the  piers  are 

news.    The  idea  of  printing  a  one-cent  daily,  con-  fluted  at  intervals,  and  the  raised  panels  on  the  lintels 

taining  all  the  doings  of  the  hour,  was  stamped  by  are  polished,  and  the  coves  embellished  with  a  series 

experienced  publishers  as  a  practical  impossibility,  of  carved  leaves  in  relief,  extending  entirely  around 

they  alleging  that  the  price  received,  after  deducting  the  front  of  the  building.    Above  the  main  entrance 

for  agents'  profits,  would  not  pay  for  the  white  paper  opening  into  the  ground  floor  corridor  there  is  a  semi- 

on  which  the  news  was  printed.    It  was  argued  that  circular  projection,  upon  the  polished  surface  on  which 

the  larger  the  circulation  the  greater  would  be  the  is  carved  the  word  "  Kei  ouk."  The  entrance  leading 

loss.    Yet  The  Record  lives.    It  pays  a  handsome  to  the  ground-floor  corridor  is  guarded  on  each  side 

profit,  and  aims  to  merit  the  support  which  the  people  by  a  group  of  triple  columns  in  two  sections,  each 

have  given.  column  being  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  surmounted 

In  the  fall  of  187S>,  Mr.  Singerly  purchased  the  by  projecting  massive  piers  which  batten  to  the  pilas- 

entire  stock  of  the  [»aper.    The  size  of  the  Saturday  tcrs  alrove.    These  pillars  are  of  polished  dark-blue 

issue  was  doubled,  and  the  extra  space  filled  with  the  Quincy  granite.    The  space  between  the  face  of  the 

cream  of  the  exchanges,  while  special  prominence  was  pedestals  upon  which  the  columns  rest  gives  a  rece-s 

given  to  the  "Religious,"  "Agricultural,"  "Sporting,"  entrance  of  six  feet.    One  of  the  handsomest  of  the 

"  Household  Knowledge,"  and  other  departments.  In  details  of  the  general  plan  is  in  the  embellishment  of 

1882  a  Sunday  edition  was  issued,  the  initial  number  the  capitals  of  these  doorway  columns,  which  are 

being  printed  on  June  26th.  carved  in  graceful  grouping  lines,  springing  naturally 

The  printing  machinery  which  was  in  use  when  the  from  the  stone,  and  designed  to  represent  an  interlac- 

paper  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Swain  was  replaced  ing  succession  of  easily-curving  leaves.    The  massive 

with  two  new  Hoe  perfecting  presses,  each  having  a  front  doors  of  this  corridor  swing  upon  great  brass 

capacity  for  printing  thirty  thousand  copies  an  hour,  hinges  of  unique  and  elaborate  design.    These  doors 

Even  these  were  insufficient,  and  two  additional  Hoe  are  heavily  and  richly  paneled  and  carved,  and  embcl- 

presses  have  been  added  to  the  stock,  so  that  the  estab-  lished  with  brass  mountings  of  various  designs,  the 

lishment  is  equipped  with  machinery  for  turning  out  brass  used  in  the  construction  ami  adornment  of  the  . 

one  hundred  thousand  single  copies  of  77»e  Record  in  doors  costing  seven  hundred  dollars.    From  the  lin- 

one  hour.  tels  of  the  filth  story  massive  bond  stones  extend 

The  recent  management  of  Thr  Record  has  been  through  the  wall  and  project  from  the  face  of  the 

characterized  by  many  evidences  of  journalistic  enter-  pilasters,  to  receive  four  polished  columns,  seventeen 
prise.    The  exposure  of  the  wholesale  theft  of  dead    inches  in  diameter,  which  are  united  to  the  wall  by 

bodies  and  the  wholesale  robbery  of  the  city  by  the  two  bond  stones  between  the  base  and  cap.  The  col- 
coroner's  employes,  published  in  the  summer  of  1879,    unina  are  finished  below  the  bond  stone  uj>on  which 

gave  the  paper  a  character  for  fearlessness.  And  they  rest  in  pendants  of  graceful  design.  They  sup- 
when,  in  1880,  the  misdoings  of  the  bogus  medical  port  two  bracket*  which  receive  the  cornice  below  the 
colleges  were  thoroughly  sifted  and  the  malefactors    tower,  the  appearance  being  not  of  pendent  but  of 

brought  to  justice,  the  journal  was  made  the  recipient  supporting  columns.  The  building  is  surmounted  by 
of  the  thanks  of  the  entire  people.  an  ornamented  balustrade,  original  in  design  and  ar- 

For  many  years  the  publishing  office  was  estab-  tistic  in  finish.  A  tower  rises  forty-one  feet  from  the 
lished  in  the  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third    cornice,  thus  making  an  altitude  from  the  foundation 
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to  the  top  of  the  complete  structure  of  one  hundred  and  |  tile  life.   After  ten  years  pawed  amidst  commercial 

thirty-seven  feet.   The  corridor  on  the  lower  floor  in  surroundings  he  was  called  to  the  management  of  the 

elaborately  finished  in  marhle  and  plaster.  The  cornice  Germantown  Passenger  Railway,  in  which  his  father 

moulding  from  the  ceilings  is  of  planter  east,  as  well  was  a  large  stockholder.   The  sagacity,  energy,  and 

as  the  wall  coverings,  which  ure  handsomely  frescoed,  ability  which  characterized  Mr.  Singerly's  adminis- 

The  floor  is  tiled  with  Vermont  white  marble,  Glens  tration  of  the  affairs  of  this  road  were  so  marked  that 

Falls  black  marble,  and  Cham  plain  red  marble.   The  toward  the  close  of  his  father's  life  be  controlled  the 

sides  of  the  corridor,  as  well  as  u  border  along  the  line  absolutely. 

broad  stairway,  are  wainscoted  four  feet  six  inches  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1878,  Mr.  Sin- 

with  Glens  Falls  black  marble,  French  gray  marble  gerly  came  into  possession  of  some  fifteen  thousand 

(the  latter  from  the  Isle  La  Motte  (Swautou  dove  color),  shares  of  the  Germantown  Passenger  Railway  stock, 

and  Birgdilla  and  Swanton  chocolate  marbles.   The  appraised  at  $750,000.    Ab  a  result  of  his  superior 

artistic  arrangement  of  these  wainscoting  marbles  management  he  disposed  of  this  stock  for  11,500,000. 

shows  what  beautiful  effects  cau  be  produced  by  ar-  On  the  1st  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Singerly  secured 

rangement  and  contrast  of  color  in  marble  as  well  as  control  of  The  Philadelphia  Record.   The  almost  in- 

in  anything  else.   The  business  office  is  upon  the  first  credible  progress  made  by  this  journal  under  Mr. 

floor,  as  is  also  Mr.  Singerly's  private  sanctum.   The  Singerly's  liberal  management  has  already  been  re- 

editorial  department  occupies  the  entire  fifth  story  of  ferred  to. 

the  building,  while  the  composing-room  lakes  up  two-  Mr.  Singerly  has,  however,  not  given  his  time  of 
thirds  of  the  sixth  floor.  The  engine-  and  pre*s-  late  to  journalism  alone.  Other  important  enterprises 
rooms  are  situated  in  the  Iwsement.  The  remainder  have  also  engaged  his  attention.  In  1878,  four  years 
of  the  building  is  occupied  as  private  business  offices,  prior  to  his  advent  into  the  newspaper  world,  he  pur- 
ete.  It  is  claimed  that  The  Record  has  the  completes!  chased  sixty-eight  acres  of  ground  on  the  Wissahickon 
newspaper  establishment  in  the  country.  The  hand-  Creek,  above  Gwynedd  Station,  on  the  North  Penn- 
some  quarters,  the  electric  lights,  the  elevator,  and  sylvania  Railroad.  Here  has  been  gradually  estab- 
other  features  have  been  designed  with  regard  solely  lished  a  magnificent  stock-farm,  where  can  be  found 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  employes,  the  purest  breed  of  Holsteins,  and  the  finest  of  Cots- 
Pneumatic  tubes  whirl  the  news  from  the  telegrapher's  wolds  and  Southdowns.  The  farm,  which  now  corn- 
desk  at  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets  to  the  news  prises  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  is  furnished  with  all 
editors  desk  in  twenty-eight  seconds,  thereby  saving  modern  machinery  and  appliances  necessary  to  its 
much  valuable  time,  particularly  in  the  early  morn-  complete  development. 

ing.   The  stereotyping  machinery  turns  out  a  pair  of  Mr.  Singerly's  attention  is  also  largely  absorbed  at 

plates  ready  for  the  press  in  ten  minutes  after  the  the  present  time  with  extensive  building  operations ; 

forms  have  been  closed.   The  four  Hoe  perfecting  probably  the  most  extensive  ever  inaugurated  in  Phil- 

preases,  as  already  stated,  have  a  capacity  for  throw-  adelphia  by  one  person  at  any  one  time.    He  is  en- 

ing  out  one  hundred  thousand  copies  an  hour,  and  gaged  in  the  erection  of  several  hundred  houses,  ap- 

the  Record't  paper-mill  makes  five  tons  of  paper  every  proximating  a  thousand,  upon  a  tract  of  land  in  the 

day.    If  stretched  out  in  one  continuous  line,  the  Twenty-eighth  Ward  of  this  city,  comprising  in  all 

copies  of  Tiie  Record  printed  and  sold  in  one  week  about  eighty  acres,  lying  between  Seventeenth  Street 

would  cover  a  length  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-  and  Islington  Lane  and  Diamond  and  York  Street*, 

two  miles,  Saturday's  issue  alone  reaching  one  bun-  Over  two  million  five  hundred   thousand  dollars 

dred  and  thirty-two  miles.  worth  of  improvements  have  already  been  made 

Many  evidences  of  prosperity  characterize  the  man-  within  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
agemcnt  of  The  Record,  and  every  indication  leads  to  I     Among  other  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Singerly  has 

the  belief  that  its  recent  and  presetit  phenomenal  heavy  financial  interests  may  be  enumerated  the  fol- 

success  will  be  long  continued.  lowing:  The  Brighton  Knitting  Mills  in  this  city;  a 

The  present  editorial  staff  of  The  Record  comprises  gleaner  and  binder  factor)'  at  Norristown,  in  this 

the  following:   Kditor-in-chief,  Theodore  Wright ;  Slate;  a  paper-mill  at  Fair  Hill,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  and 

financial  editor,  Charles  M.  Town  ;  managing  editor,  various  other  operations  of  vast  magnitude. 

M.  M.  Gillam;  telegraph  editor,  A.  S.  Chambers;  The  Episcopal  Register,  published  by  McCalla  & 

commercial  editor,  Howard  Austin;  railroad  editor,  Stavely,  is  the  only  newspaper  issued  weekly  in  the 

C.  D.  Crutchtielil ;  associate  editors,  J.  H.  Filler,  W.  interest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Penn- 

R.  Lesher,  and  W.  >\  Lockington;  and  city  editor,  sylvania.    It  represent*  the  three  dioceses  of  Penn- 

John  Norris.  Bylvania,  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburgh,  and 

William  M.  Singerly,  the  publisher  of  the  Record,  has  the  confidence  and  approval  of  Bishops  Stevens, 

was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of  December,  Howe,  and  Whitehead.    It  is  in  its  fourteenth  year 

1832.    He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Sin-  of  publication,  having  been  established  in  May,  1870. 

gerly.    Mr.  Singerly  graduated  from  the  High  School  The  Rev.  Dr.  Childs  and  Clifford  P.  MacCalla  were 

of  this  city  in  1850,  and  immediately  entered  mercan-  the  first  editors,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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C.  George  Currie  and  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell.  The 
present  editor  is  the  Rev.  W.  F.  C.  Morsell,  who  is 
aided  by  a  large  staff  of  regular  correspondent*  and 
special  contributors,  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin 
being  city  editor.  This  paper  is  an  able  exponent  of 
the  important  church  which  it  represents,  is  conser- 
vative in  tone,  and  all  of  its  departments  are  distin- 
guished for  brightness  and  substantial  worth. 

The  Medical  Independent,  devoted  to  domestic 
medicine,  physiology,  hygiene,  science,  arts,  and  in- 
formation for  the  people,  was  commenced  as  a  weekly 
in  June.  1870.  Three  volumes,  and  a  portion  of  a 
fourth,  were  published,  edited  by  William  Paine.  A 
periodical  with  the  same  title,  and  practically  the 
same  sub-title,  was  commenced  on  May  1,  1872,  as  a 
semi-monthly  folio  journal,  which  was  virtually  a 
continuation  of  the  first  named.  It  was  edited  by 
R.  H.  Kline  and  A.  H.  Lindley. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Timet  was  iaued  for 
the  first  time  in  October,  1870.  The  first  editor  was 
Dr.  Edward  Rhoads,  but  sickness  prevented  him  from 
doing  any  work  upon  it,  and  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Jan.  15,  1871,  it  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pepper,  at  the  present  time  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Pepper  continued  in 
charge  for  a  Bhort  period,  but  Drs.  James  H.  Hutch- 
inson and  James  Tyson  jointly  assumed  control  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  first  year.  Dr.  John  H. 
Packard  was  made  editor  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  in  August,  1872,  and  conducted  it  until 
June,  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  who  continued  in  charge  until  October,  1883. 
Dr.  Frank  Woodbury  became  connected  with  Dr. 
Wood  in  the  editorial  management  in  March,  1882, 
and  in  October,  1883,  he  took  complete  editorial 
control. 

The  Medical  Time*  was  issued  semi-monthly  during 
the  management  of  Drs.  Rhoads,  Pepper,  Hutchinson, 
Tyson,  and  Packard.  It  was  in  October,  1872,  changed 
to  a  weekly ,  but  in  September,  1875,  was  again  changed 
to  a  bi-weekly,  which  it  is  at  present.  It  is  issued 
every  other  Saturday,  and  contains  thirty-six  to  forty 
pages  of  original  lectures,  original  communications, 
notes  of  hospital  practice,  translations,  editorials, 
leading  articles,  special  correspondence,  reports  of 
medical  societies,  reviews,  gleanings,  miscellany, 
notes  and  queries,  and  army  and  navy  news.  It  is 
published  by  J.  6.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  at  No*.  715  and 
717  Market  Street. 

The  Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  a  bi-monthly  illustration  of  interesting 
cases,  accompanied  by  notes,  was  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober, 1870,  and  concluded  in  1872.  It  was  published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  the  editors  being  Drs.  F.  F. 
Maury  and  L.  A.  Duhring. 

The  Manayunk  8entinel  came  into  existence  Nov. 
5,  1870,  Josephus  Yeakel  editor  and  proprietor.  At 
the  present  time  the  Sentinel  is  issued  from  Nos. 
4402-4406  Creason  8treet,  Manayunk.  With  the  issue 


of  Nov.  7,  1879,  it  was  considerably  increased  in  sire, 
and  its  position  among  the  suburban  papers  of  the 
city  is  excelled  by  no  journal. 

The  Christian  Woman,  a  monthly  publication, 
was  originally  issued  in  1870,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Witten- 
myer  being  the  editor.  By  1873,  so  successful  had 
been  its  brief  career,  it  had  reached  a  circulation  of 
sixteen  thousand,  but  the  panic  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
seriously  affected  its  income.  In  1881  it  was  sold  to  a 
Germantown  printer ;  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  re- 
covering its  former  prestige,  and  was  discontinued  for 
some  time  in  1883.  Recently,  however,  it  passed 
under  the  control  of  William  8yckelmoore,  No.  1420 
Chestnut  Street,  who  is  succeeding  in  making  it  a 
first-class  journal.  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  is  now  the 
assistant  editor. 

The  Penn  Monthly  was  started  in  1870  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  young  men,  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  wished  to  do  something  for  the 
promotion  of  a  pure  and  earnest  literature  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  indirectly  to  show  what  the  University 
had  been,  and,  still  more,  what  it  might  be,  in  relation 
to  the  social  life  of  the  city  and  the  discussion  of 
public  questions.  A  committee  of  editors  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  stock  was  disposed  of  among  their 
own  number.  By  degrees  the  other  editors  fell  off, 
and  Professor  Robert  E.  Thompson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, remained  in  charge  alone,  and  so  continued  until 
the  transfer  of  the  magazine  to  the -Society  of  the 
Alumni  in  1881.  For  some  time  before  this  transfer 
the  magazine  had  been  issuing  a  supplement,  called 
Weekly  Nate*.  This  grew  into  a  weekly  pa[>er  by 
October,  1880,  and  was  called  The  American,  under 
which  name  it  still  is  published,  with  Professor 
Thompson  as  editor.  Finding  the  management  of 
both  too  much  for  one  man,  the  proprietors  of  the 
magazine  effected  its  transfer;  but  the  new  publishers 
relinquished  it  after  publishing  it  for  several  months. 
The  Pnn  Monthly  was  in  its  principles  American, 
Republican,  Protectionist,  and  progressive.  The  first 
proposal  of  Mr.  Garfield  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency was  made  in  its  issue  of  July,  1879.  Its  seri- 
ous character  and  the  ability  shown  in  its  manage- 
ment enlisted  the  praises  of  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, Mr.  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  men  of  letters. 
Its  circulation  never  was  large,  but  the  list  of  its 
bona  fide  subscribers  was  remarkable  as  showing  the 
quality  of  the  audience  it  commanded.  While  advo- 
cating definite  political  principles,  and  stanch  in  its 
loyalty  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  tolerant  of 
discussion,  and  opened  its  pages  to  writers  whose 
convictions  differed  widely  from  those  of  its  managers. 
Its  articles  generally  were  signed  by  their  authors. 

The  Playbill,  which  originated  in  1870,  was  pub- 
lished daily,  except  Sunday,  for  ten  or  eleven  years, 
when  it  came  to  an  end.  It  was  devoted  to  matters 
dramatic  and  operatic. 

The  Stage,  a  theatrical  paper,  was  started  in  1870, 
and  continued  daily,  except  Sunday,  until  1881. 
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The  Advocate  of  Christian  Holiness,  a  monthly 
religious  publication,  evangelical  in  ita  character,  was 
founded  in  1870,  and  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Junior  American  Mechanic,  issued  monthly, 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1870. 

The  National  Independent,  a  weekly  journal, 
edited  by  W.  Y.  Leader  and  William  Paine,  was 
commenced  in  1870,  C.  li.  Leader  &  Co.  being  the 
publishers,  and  was  in  existence  two  or  three  years. 

The  Photographic  World,  a  royal  octavo  publica- 
tion, wan  begun  in  January,  1871,  by  Benerman  & 
Wilson,  and  edited  by  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

The  Medical  Cosmos,  a  monthly  abstract  of  med- 
ical science  and  art,  had  its  inception  on  May  15, 

1871,  George  J.  Zeigler  editor  and  proprietor,  and 
was  discontinued  in  October,  1872. 

The  Guide,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  German- 
town,  was  projected  by  the  present  editor,  William  U.  ' 
Butcher,  who  was  connected  with  the  Germantown 
Telegraph  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-four  years. 
It  was  first  issued  Dec.  21,  1871,  under  the  firm-name 
of  W.  H.  Bonsall  &  Co.,  and  has  been  conducted 
without  any  change  whatever  in  Its  management 
down  to  the  present  time.  Both  the  publisher  and 
editor,  who  comprise  the  firm,  are  outgrowths  of  the 
old  newspaper  office  referred  to.  The  Guide  has  always 
been  an  independent  local  sheet,  mainly  devoted  to 
temperance  and  municipal  reform. 

The  Bible  Banner,  originated  in  1871,  is  published 
by  the  Bible  Banner  Association,  at  No.  506  Minor 
8treet,  even-  Thursday. 

The  American  Historical  Record,  an  illustrated 
magazine,  edited  by  Benson  J.  Loosing,  and  pub- 
lished  by  Chase  A  Town  at  No.  142  South  Fourth 
Street,  had  its  origin  in  January,  1872.  In  January, 
1875,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  E.  Pot- 
ter &  Co.,  the  title  was  changed  to  Potter' t  American 
Monthly,  and  its  character  became  that  of  a  general 
literary  magazine.  In  this  form  it  was  published 
until  September.  1882,  inclusive,  and  was  then  merged 
into  Our  Continent,  established  in  that  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Volksblatt,  a  German  morning 
paper,  is  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Volksblatt 
Publishing  Company.  Its  first  number  was  issued  at 
No.  1226  North  Fourth  Street,  on  Monday,  Jan.  8, 

1872,  as  an  independent  Democratic  paj>er.  It  soon 
won  so  many  friends,  especially  among  the  German 
Catholic*,  that  the  publishers  deemed  it  necessary  to 
secure  more  commodious  quarters  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  In  consequence,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1875,  the  office  was  removed  to  No.  23  South  Seventh 
Street,  where  the  paper  is  published  to-day.  Since 
the  date  of  removal  the  Yo!kM<ttt  has  largely  in- 
creased in  circulation  and  influence.  The  present 
manager  is  Jacob  Kirchem ;  the  editors  are  Dr.  Joseph 
Bernt  and  E.  W.  Ditges. 

Archives  of  Science  and  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  edited  by  C.  E.  Brown-Sequard  and  E.  C. 
Seguiu,  a  monthly  publication,  \va«  started  in  Janu- 


ary, 1873.  Two  numbers  only  were  issued  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  publishers  being  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
when  it  was  removed  to  New  York. 

Our  Little  Ones  is  published  weekly  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  at  No.  1420  Chestnut 
Street.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  for  the  very  little 
people  in  the  primary  class  and  the  nursery.  It  was 
first  issued  in  January,  1873,  and  has  gained  a  very- 
large  circulation. 

The  I.  C.  B.  U.  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  organization 
and  to  the  affairs  of  all  Catholic  societies.  It  waa  es- 
tablished in  March,  1873,  by  Griffin  &  White.  Since 
Jan.  1,  1877,  the  publisher  and  editor  has  been  the 
national  secretary  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Benevolent 
Union,  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin.  The  office  of  publication 
is  at  No.  711  Sanson]  Street.  The  journal  is  now 
publishing  "Catholicity  in  Philadelphia,"  a  sketch 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  city. 

The  Centennial  was  first  issued  in  April,  1873,  by 
H.  W.  Crotzer,  at  No.  521  Chestnut  Street,  aa  a 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  Centennial  celebration  of  1876,  and  to  gene- 
ral topics,  local  and  national. 

Paine '8  Journal  of  Domestic  Medicine,  a  monthly 
periodical,  commenced  in  April,  1873,  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Dr.  William  Paine,  had  a  brief 
career. 

The  Nord  Amerika,  a  German  weekly  news- 
paper, published  by  the  Nord  Amerika  Publication 
Society,  issued  its  first  number  on  Sept.  13,  1873. 
It  is  strictly  Catholic,  and  has  a  wide  circulation,  not 
only  among  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia,  but  those 
of  the  whole  United  States.  The  present  publication- 
office  is  at  No.  23  South  Seventh  Street.  The  Xord 
Amerika  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  8t.  Vincent 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Tacony,  and  issued  on  Saturdays. 

The  Journal,  an  eight-page  weekly  paper,  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  waa 
started  in  1873,  and  is  also  dated  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Grocers'  Price-Current,  published  at  No.  109 
South  Street,  was  first  issued  in  1873,  is  a  trade  jour- 
nal of  sixteen  pages,  and  has  been  prosperous  from  the 
outset. 

The  Traveler  and  Every  Saturday,  which  is 
published  at  No.  126  South  Second  Street,  was  first 
issued  in  1873,  and  is  an  independent  weekly  paper. 

The  Westminster  Teacher,  first  issued  in  1878,  is 
published  at  No.  1334  Chestnut  Street,  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  and  devoted  to  Sunday- 
school  work. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  was  first  issued  on  Sept.  13, 
1874,  from  No.  21  South  Seventh  Street,  and  edited 
by  William  Moran.    Its  career  was  short. 

Weekly  Notes  of  Cases  "argued  and  determined 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  County 
Courts  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  United  States  District 
and  Circuits  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania," 
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was  first  issued  Oct.  1,  1874.  The  publishers  are  Kay 
&  Brother,  Nos.  17  and  19  South  Eighth  Street.  The 
late  Elias  lioudinot  edited  it  for  a  time,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Albert  A.  Outerbridgc,  who  still  continues. 

The  Monthly  Abstract  of  Medical  Science  whs 
established  in  1874  by  Henry  C.  Lea,  who  already 
published  the  -  IwnViw  Journal  of  (he  Mnlktif  Srisncr*  I 
and  the  Medieul  Xent.    It  was  under  the  editorial  su-  J 
pervision,  as  were  also  the  two  periodicals  named,  of  1 
Dre.  Isaac  Hays  and  I.  Minis  Hays.    In  18S0  the 
Monthly  AMrwf  and  the  Medici!  Xrwt  were  consoli- 
dated under  the  title  of  the  M><li,-al  X?>c*  nwl  AMnu  f, 
In  1882  the  journal  became  the  Moliml  X>  w*  simply.  1 

The  Cash  Grocer,  a  weekly  trude  journal,  issued 
every  Tuesday,  made  iU  appearance  in  1874,  and  is 
published  at  No.  3  North  Water  Street. 

The  Coin  Collector's  Herald,  a  quarterly  journal, 
devoted  to  numismatic  subjects,  had  its  inception  in 
1874. 

The  Confectioner's  Journal,  a  monthly  periodical, 
devoted  to  interests  indicated  in  its  title,  was  fir-it 
issued  in  1874,  and  is  published  at  No.  223  South 
Fifth  Street. 

The  Germantown  Express,  issued  every  Saturday, 
was  started  in  1874. 

The  Commonwealth,  a  Democratic  journal,  pub- 
lished every  Saturday,  was  established  in  1874,  and 
lived  seven  years. 

The  Evening  Republican,  published  every  day, 
except  Sunday,  was  started  in  1874,  and  suspended 
after  six  or  seven  years. 

The  Voice  of  Peace,  a  monthly  publication,  was 
commenced  by  the  Peace  Society  in  1874,  and  lasted 
seven  or  eight  years.  The  publisher  was  T.  Elwood 
Chapman,  at  No.  813  Arch  Street. 

Woman's  Words,  a  family  paper,  issued  monthly, 
made  ite  appearance  in  1874,  and  was  suspended  in 
1882.    Mrs.  Juan  Lewi*  was  the  editor. 

Words  of  Faith,  a  monthly  journal  "  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  Saints  in  the  knowledge  and-  practice  of 
true  holiness,"  edited  and  published  by  G.  W.  Mc- 
Calla,  was  first  issued  in  January,  187a.  The  office 
of  publication  is  at  No.  819  Arch  Street. 

The  Times,  a  daily  newspaper,  was  first  issued 
March  13,  1875.  Ite  originators  were  Col.  Alexander 
K.  McClure  and  Frank  McLaughlin.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  Col.  McClure  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city.  After  his  failure  to  reach  the 
chief  magistracy  he  determined  to  return  to  jour- 
naliam,  and  to  reach  out  into  a  broader  field  than  he  ! 
had  ever  before  occupied.  Col.  Forney  and  The  /'rest 
had  been  his  uncompromising  friend  in  the  [>olitical 
•struggles  he  had  made  outride  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  therefore  approached  the  man  who  for 
so  many  years  was  the  controlling  spirit  of  The  J'rcm, 
and  made  him  an  offer  for  the  property.  It  is  said 
the  proposition  was  considered  and  accepted.  The 
preliminaries  were  all  arranged,  and  Col.  Forney  was 
to  retain  about  a  one-third  interest  in  the  paper  and 


write  letters  for  it  from  Europe,  where  he  was  when 
the  negotiations  begun.  Every  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  new  hands, 
when  Col.  Forney,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  per- 
sonal friends,  declined  to  receive  the  money  and 
transfer  the  property. 

Col.  McClure's  effort  to  establish  The  Time*  after 
this  failure  shows  the  quality  of  the  man  in  most 
favorable  light.  People  who  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  purchase  of  The  7V«*  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  risk  capital  in  a  new  venture,  and  Col.  Mc- 
Clure was  so  hemmed  about  in  his  efforts  to  get  such 
persons  into  the  enterprise  as  he  wanted  that  he 
scarcely  dared  approach  men  with  the  story  of  his 
new  paper.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  get  capital, 
but  not  easy  to  get  it  from  those  whom  he  could  afford 
to  take  into  such  an  undertaking.  Finally  he  and 
Mr.  McLaughlin  met,  exchanged  views,  and  even- 
tually began  the  preparations  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  77i*  Timet.  The  features  of  this  initial 
meeting,  before  which  the  two  gentlemen  were  only 
slightly  acquainted  with  each  other,  were  character- 
istic of  the  men,  who  are  nothing  if  not  business-like 
and  quick  in  reaching  conclusions.  One  day  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin walked  into  the  law-office  of  Col.  McClure, 
on  Sixth  Street,  and  stating  to  the  veteran  journalist, 
legislator,  and  lawyer  that  it  was  rumored  that  he 
purposed  starting  a  new  daily  journal,  asked  if  such 
reports  were  true. 

"  Yes,"  said  Col.  McClure ;  "  I  was  thinking  some- 
thing about  it." 

"  If  you  make  it  such  a  paper  as  Philadelphia 
wanU,  and  t>uch  as  I  think  Philadelphia  will  support, 
I  wouldn't  mind  joining  you  in  the  enterprise,"  said 
Mr.  McLaughlin, 

"  What  kind  of  paper  is  that?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"A  newspaper  entirely  independent  in  politics,  and 
one  that  will  depend  on  it*  own  merit*  for  support 
rather  than  on  the  crumbs  of  politics  and  the  favor 
of  corporations,"  was  the  replv. 

"That  is  my  idea,"  said  Col.  McClure;  "but  in 
what  shape  do  you  think  such  a  paper  as  the  one  pro- 
posed should  appear?" 

"  Compactly,  like  this,"  replied  the  publisher,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  a  copy  of  the  New  York  IVibune't 
four-page  supplement,  which  happened  to  bo  spread 
upon  the  table. 

Col.  McClure  nodded  his  assent,  and  from  that 
moment  The  Times  had  ite  positive  inception.  As  a 
result  of  the  combined  enterprise  and  individuality 
of  these  two  aggressive  men,  The  Timet  appeared  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1875,  as  already  stated. 

When  The  Tim>«  was  started,  in  order  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  Associated  Press  it  paid  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  franchise  of  The  A>je,  a  mori- 
bund Democratic  organ  of  small  circulation  and  no 
particular  value  as  a  newspaper.  A  cash  capital  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  paid  in,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  paper  would  sink  one  thousand 
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dollars  a  week  for  the  first  year.  When  it  was  passed 
a  paying  basis  might  he  established.  During  the 
first  three  months  the  capital  was  drawn  upon  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  After  that  there 
never  was  any  draft  upon  that  fund  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses. Before  the  expiration  of  nine  months  the 
profits  had  made  the  first  draft  good,  and  the  year 
closed  with  a  handsome  profit  on  its  business.  From 
the  day  TV  Time*  was  started  it  has  never  issued  a 
note  and  never  had  a  bill  unpaid  after  maturity  or 
borrowed  a  dollar  of  money  in  its  business.  It  hud  a 
phenomenal  success  from  the  start.  The  people, 
curious  to  see  the  work  of  the  man  who  had  been 
such  a  famous  politician  and  such  a  successful  country 
journalist,  bought  the  paper  first  out  of  curiosity,  and 
then  gave  it  cordial  support,  because  of  its  audacity 
in  dealing  with  public  questions  and  ite  enterprise  in 
giving  the  news.  It  was  set  afloat  avowedly  "  as  a 
thoroughly  independent  journal,  confessing  allegiance 
to  its  own  convictions,  making  no  hollow  pretense  of 
neutrality  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  or  in 
political  conflicts  as  they  pass."  At  the  outset  it 
took  a  vigorous  stand  upon  all  political  questions,  fol- 
lowing out  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  above 
platform.   Col.  McClure  was  once  asked,— 

"  Do  you  believe  that  aggression  is  very  necessary 
in  a  newspaper?" 

M  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
people  want  to  read  about  what  has  passed.  They 
are  decidedly  more  interested  in  what  is  going  to  be. 
No  man  can  discuss  the  future  without  being  aggres- 
sive.  If  he  would  mould  the  future,  he  must  lead  off." 

Every  form  of  political  chicanery  and  official  prof- 
ligacy was  assailed,  especially  in  municipal  matter*; 
rogues  and  tricksters  were  exposed,  masqueraders  and 
hypocrites  in  high  places  and  low  were  unveiled,  and 
every  phase  of  evil  in  public  government  was  de- 
nounced. The  field  and  the  era  were  inviting  ones. 
The  powers  of  the  machine  were  without  limit;  there 
was  practically  no  check  upon  official  misconduct;  a 
high  tax-rate  prevailed,  and  an  enormous  municipal 
debt  had  been  accumulated;  in  fine,  maladministra- 
tion was  the  order  of  the  day.  At  these  numerous 
and  startling  evils  of  party  and  public  management 
Col.  McClure  hurled  his  arrows  of  condemnation  and 
satire.  At  first  his  assaults  did  not  seem  to  make  an 
effective  impression,  but  gradually  his  victims  began 
to  wince  and  writhe  under  his  persistent  attacks. 
This  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  suits  for  libel 
began  to  be  entered  against  The  Time*'  management. 
Its  experience  in  this  particular  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  American  journalism.  As  the  fix1  of 
official  misconduct  and  the  champion  of  honest, 
efficient  government,  77k  Time*  has  not  ceased  to 
battle  up  to  the  present  time;  and  it  is  but  the  merest 
justice  to  attribute  in  a  great  meature  to  this  journal 
much  of  the  improvement  in  the  line  of  economical, 
honest,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  public  duty 
which  of  late  characterizes  municipal  matters. 


It  was  chiefly  the  vigor  with  which  The  Time*  as- 
sailed official  dishonesty  and  incompetency  which 
brought  to  the  paper  hosts  of  readers  and  a  very  sat- 
isfactory patronage.  But  in  other  particulars  as  well 
did  the  new  journal  impress  itself  upon  the  commu- 
nity and  upon  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  not  sim- 
ply a  political  journal;  it  was  a  live,  comprehensive 
newspaper  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  such 
a  newspaper  as  had  long  been  needed.  It  was  metro- 
politan in  its  scope  and  in  its  editorial  cast  of  thought. 
Its  motto  has  always  been  to  give  "all  the  news,  and 
the  truth  about  the  news."  In  giving  all  the  news  it 
remembers  that  the  world  is  too  busy  to  hunt  for  in- 
formation upon  current  matters  throughout  dozens  of 
columns,  when  half  as  many  columns  will  hold  all 
that  is  of  value.  It  is  to  the  point  when  handling 
the  news,  and  incisive  when  it  comments  upon  the 
news.  Every  item  that  is  taken  into  the  office  must 
he  weighed  as  to  its  interest.  In  this  way  only  a 
dozen  lines  are  sometimes  used  of  a  two-column  report 
which  appears  in  full  in  some  of  the  other  papers, 
while  a  twelve-line  Associated  Press  dispatch  is  sup- 
plemented by  specials,  until  the  twelve  lines  become 
twelve  hundred.  Moreover,  news  is  sought  in  a  legit- 
imate way  outside  the  beaten  trackB.  The  discovery 
of  a  new  quack,  a  new  trick,  and  a  myriad  other  new 
evils  to  society  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  news,  and 
The  Time*  feels  it  to  be  a  mission  to  probe  here  and 
expose  there.  In  its  war  against  frauds  The  Timet  has 
brought  upon  itself  no  less  than  twenty  libel  suits, 
and  all  of  these  suits  have  been  decided  in  its  favor. 
It  has  never  permitted  a  libel  suit  to  be  compromised 
or  to  be  settled  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  verdict  of 
the  jury.  This  originality  in  treating  news,  which  is 
as  marked  as  the  typographical  face  of  the  paper 
itself,  has  been  achieved  by  the  great  care  taken  by 
Col.  McClure  in  the  selection  of  his  staff. 

So  great  was  the  prosperity  which  flowed  in  upon 
The  Time*  that  it  was  early  found  necessary  to  re- 
move from  the  circumscribed  quarters  in  the  old  Age 
building,  Nos.  14  and  16  South  Seventh  Street  Ac- 
cordingly, the  lot  of  ground  situate  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets  was  purchased 
for  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
building  operations  were  vigorously  inaugurated. 
During  the  summer  of  1876  The  Time*  building  was 
erected  on  the  chosen  site,  at  a  cost,  as  it  stands  on 
the  company's  books,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  This  most  attractive  structure— a 
model  of  convenience— is  a  representative  Philadel- 
phia building,  of  rich,  red  Philadelphia  brick,  deep- 
ened by  the  dark  mortar  in  which  it  is  laid,  being 
surmounted,  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet,  by  an  octagonal  clock-tower.  The  company  has 
expended  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  putting  in  the 
very  best  machinery  the  world  can  produce,  and  has 
one  of  the  most  complete  press-rooms  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  part  of  its  equipment  there  are  two  web- 
perfecting  presses,  which  turn  out  one  thousand  copies 
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of  The  Time*  a  minute,  without  being  touched  by 
hand,  the  papers  coming  from  the  press  folded  and 
ready  for  delivery.  Every  other  improved  article 
that  can  be  put  to  use  about  a  first-clans  ncwspaper- 
office  may  be  seen  in  the  building.  The  employes  of 
the  company  are  given  every  accommodation.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  to  work,  and  yet  such  was  the  eco-  . 
nomic  forethought  in  the  erection  of  the  building  that  ; 
the  rents  from  it,  exclusive  of  the  room  occupied  by 
The  Time*,  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment.  Though  j 
it  had  started'  without  a  list  of  subscribers,  The  Tim™ 
within  a  year  circulated,  with  a  single  exception,  more 
than  all  the  other  morning  newspapers  of  Philadel- 
phia combined.  Such  skill  in  suggestiveness  and 
such  original  thought  were  put  into  the  make-up  of 
The  Timet  that  its  typographical  feature*  were  soon 
acknowledged  as  without  a  superior.  It  has  since 
served  as  a  model  for  a  number  of  newspapers  which 
have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  March,  1877,  the  management  having  long  felt  the 
want  of  extending  the  influence  of  The  Tunes  into  ^ 
very  distant  fields,  issued  the  initial  number  of  the  j 
Weekly  Time*,  twice  the  size  of  the  daily.  A  special  ! 
feature  of  this  weekly  edition  was  the  introduction  of 
a  series  of  papers  upon  various  incidents  and  experi- 
ences of  the  Rebellion,  written  by  leading  partici- 
pants in  both  armies,  entitled  "  The  Annals  of  the 
War."  These  articles,  which  are  still  continued,  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  to  future  historians  of  the 
great  civil  strife  valuable  material  which  otherwise 
would  probably  have  been  lost.  Such  of  these  an-  J 
nals  as  appeared  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the 
weekly  have  been  published  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  j 
In  the  following  year  The  Time*  managers  determined 
to  make  another  advanced  stride,  by  the  publication 
of  a  Sunday  issue.  This  purpose  was  carried  into 
effect  with  some  misgivings  as  being  against  all  tra- 
dition, which  bad  long  ruled  that  no  reputable  daily 
paper  could  be  issued  on  the  Sabbath.  In  this  new  I 
sphere  The  Time*  prospered  from  the  outset,  being  the 
first  daily  paper  of  Philadelphia  to  successfully  es-  | 
tablish  a  Sunday  issue.  This  was  attempted  by  Col. 
Forney  after  his  retirement  from  Washington  to  re- 
sumc  control  of  The  Pre**,  but  he  found  public  opinion 
so  deeply  set  against  it  that  his  advertising  was  men- 
aced, and  he  had  to  give  the  Sunday  issue  to  outside 
parties.  With  the  boldness  of  a  paper  whose  adver- 
tising was  yet  in  great  part  to  be  won,  The  Time* 
came  into  the  Sunday  field  at  a  period  when  the 
Quaker  community  had  been  liberalized  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  and  now  the  Sunday  issue  of  The 
Time*  is  thought  by  many  to  Is?  its  strongest  issue. 

The  Time*,  whose  prosperity  has  hardly  been  prece- 
dented  in  American  journalism,  has  not  made  itself, 
however.  Its  creators  have  been  the  master-minds 
which  have  given  it  intelligent  editorial  direction, 
and  have  made  it  a  facile  instrument  in  the  mould- 
ing of  public  opinion. 

Alexander  K.  McClnrc,  the  editor  of  The  Time*, 
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was  born  in  Sherman's  Valley,  Perry  Co.,  Jan.  9, 
1828,  and  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  on  his 
father's  farm.  He  divided  bis  time  with  his  elder 
brother  week  about  at  the  country  school  whenever 
it  was  held.  Of  his  early  school-days,  a  friendly  bi- 
ographer has  said, — 

"  He  was  a  leader  in  all  the  mischievous  deviltry 
in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  school,  and  one  of  his 
associates  once  told  me  that  it  was  next  to  a  standing 
custom  with  the  country  teacher  'to  have  prayers, 
and  then  thrash  Alexander  McClure.  I  have  often 
known  him  to  get  whipped  eight  times  a  day.'  " 

When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  left  school  and  en- 
tend  the  service  of  James  Marshall,  of  New  Bloom- 
field,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  tanner's  trade.  During 
his  apprenticeship,  which  came  to  a  close  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
frequent  visits  to  the  office  of  the  Perry  Freeman, 
where  he  used  to  rummage  among  and  read  the  ex- 
changes during  odd  moments.  It  was  in  this  little 
printing-office  that  he  bad  learned  much  more  that 
was  useful  to  him  than  he  had  gathered  at  school. 
He  read  a  great  deal  there  and  often  talked  Whig 
politics  with  the  well-informed  editor,  and  before  his 
apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Marshall  ended  he  had  scrib- 
bled a  few  articles  for  the  paper  and  they  had  been 
printed.  Judge  Baker,  who  now,  as  then,  owns  and 
edits  the  Freeman,  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  boy 
while  he  was  learning  to  be  a  tanner,  and  encouraged 
him  not  only  to  read  the  exchanges  but  to  write.  To 
the  accident  of  this  association  he  is  indebted  for  his 
initiation  into  the  sphere  of  journalism  in  which  he 
is  now  so  prominent. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship,  the  Whigs  of  Juniata  County  had 
written  Judge  Baker,  the  editor  of  the  Freeman,  ask- 
ing him  to  recommend  a  good  man  to  start  a  paper 
for  them  at  Mifflin.  He  advised  young  McClure  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  lad  expressed  grave  doubts 
of  his  ability  to  edit  a  newspaper.  He  was  not  yet 
nineteen  years  old,  and  was  only  a  tanner.  The 
judge  expressed  perfect  faith  in  his  capacity.  Grati- 
fied as  he  was  at  Mr.  Raker's  confidence  in  him,  he 
still  distrusted  his  power  to  successfully  conduct  a 
newspaper.  He  therefore  asked  the  advice  of  the 
plain  old  man  who  had  taught  him  the  tanning  busi- 
ness. 

"Alexander,  it  won't  do.  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  printing,  but  you  are  a  good  tanner. 
Take  my  advice  and  stick  to  the  business  you  under- 
stand and  are  fit  for,"  was  Mr.  Marshall's  matter-of- 
fact  reply  to  his  former  apprentice's  inquiry. 

Again  young  McClure  sought  Judge  Baker,  who 
still  urged  him  to  take  his  advice  and  go  to  Mifflin. 

"  Go  there,"  said  Judge  Baker,  "start  your  news- 
paper,  then  go  to  case ;  master  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  your  office,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed." 

The  boy  finally  went  home  with  full-fledged  news- 
paper aspirations,  and  consulted  his  father.    He  re- 
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ceived  much  the  name  advice  from  him  as  the  tanner 
had  given.  Again  Judge  Baker  came  to  his  relief, 
and  Anally  the  father,  with  many  misgivings,  helped 
the  son  to  five  hundred  dollars.  With  this  money  he 
bought  some  second-hand  type  and  an  old-fashioned 
hand-press  that  had  seen  service  before,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1846  issued  the  S,»timl,  which  is  still  pub- 
lished, the  leading  Republican  newspaper  of  Juniata 
County. 

The  little  paper  at  Mifflin  did  well  from  the  day  it 
was  started.  Young  McClure  followed  Judge  Baker's 
advice,  and  started  in  at  the  first  to  master  the  details 
of  the  printing  business.  He  went  to  the  case,  learned 
to  set  type,  and  took  his  hand  at  the  press  every  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  dispensed  with  all  the 
help  in  the  office,  and  besides  editing  the  paper,  set 
up  the  type,  did  the  press- work,  and  all  the  other 
labor  incident  to  publishing  a  country  newspaper 
with  the  help  of  a  single  apprentice. 

Young  McClure  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  politics  from  his  early  boyhood.  His  father  was  a 
fearless,  slavery-hating  Whig,  and  he  brought  his 
children  up  in  the  same  school.  When  Alexander  K. 
went  to  learn  the  tanner's  trade  he  did  not  forget 
either  the  political  precepts  or  examples  of  his  home. 
Judge  Baker  and  himself  often  talked  politics,  and 
he  was  so  wrought  up  in  the  election  of  1844  that 
when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Clay  had  been  de- 
feated for  the  Presidency,  he  thought  there  was  no 
use  of  opening  the  tannery  in  the  morning,  as  the 
country  had  gone  to  the  dogs.  Even  at  this  early  age 
he  developed  the  spirit  and  qualities  that  have  since 
made  him  a  noted  political  leader.  After  he  left  tan- 
ning for  the  newspaper  office,  his  taste  and  aptitude 
for  politics  began  to  grow  amazingly,  although  at  the 
time  he  started  his  paper  at  Mifflin  he  was  not  nine- 
teen years  of  age. 

Before  reaching  his  majority,  he  was  a  conferee  in 
a  Congressional  conference,  as  the  friend  of  Andrew 
G.  Curtin.  The  fight  lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  a 
very  bitter  one.  Mr.  Curtin  was  defeated,  but  the 
contest  created  a  friendship  between  them  that  has 
lasted  through  all  the  wonderful  changes  of  politics 
in  the  politics  of  the  State  aud  nation  from  that  day 
to  this.  In  this  same  year  his  opposition  to  Gen. 
Cameron  was  born.  Mr.  Cameron  was  then  the 
leader  of  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  known 
as  State  Improvement  men,  and  upon  the  leader,  as 
well  as  upon  the  rank  and  file,  Mr.  Clure  made  vigor- 
ous onslaught  in  his  paper. 

In  1848,  when  Governor  Johnson,  the  Whig  nom- 
inee, was  elected  by  the  tidal  wave  that  carried  Gen. 
Taylor  into  the  Presidential  chair,  youug  McClure 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  Not  only  had 
his  paper  attracted  attention  by  the  vigor  of  its  edi- 
torials, but  the  editor  had  appeared  upon  the  stump, 
and  given  ample  evidence  of  the  powers  that  have 
since  made  him  noted  as  a  man  and  advocate.  He 
went  to  Harrisburg,  in  common  with  all  the  Whigs 


in  the  State,  to  take  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
man  he  bad  helped  to  elect.  The  day  of  Governor 
Johnson's  inauguration  he  crossed  the  threshold 
from  youth  to  manhood,  and  when  the  new  Governor 
was  installed,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint 
young  McClure  an  aid  on  his  staff.  The  late.  Joseph 
B.  Myers,  to  whom  Col.  McClure  had  applied  for  a 
position  in  his  tannery  only  two  years  before,  went  to 
the  new  Governor,  and  said,  "  I  know  yon 'are  going 
to  appoint  McClure  on  your  staff,  but  you  must  do  it 
to-day,  for  this  is  his  twenty-first  birthday." 

Governor  Johnson  had  the  commission  made  out 
at  once,  and  Mr.  Myers  took  the  tanner-boy  of  two 
years  before  a  commission  on  the  Governor's  staff  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  was  old  enough  to  vote. 

In  1850,  Andrew  G.  Curtin  got  his  first  opportunity 
to  repay  Col.  McClure  for  the  fight  he  had  made  for 
him  for  Congress  in  1848.  He  secured  his  appoint- 
ment as  deputy  United  States  marshal  for  Juniata 
County,  to  take  the  census  of  that  year.  He  had  just 
finished  that  work,  and  returned  to  his  newspaper 
office  and  his  law-books,  when  he  received  a  message 
from  John  M.  Pomeroy,  of  Chambersburg,  saying,  "  I 
have  purchased  for  you  a  half-interest  in  the  Cham- 
bertburg  Repository;  come  over  and  take  charge." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  good 
fortune  that  awaited  him,  and  he  went  over  to  confer 
with  his  friend.  The  conference  ended  in  his  selling 
the  Junutta  Sentinel  for  twelve  hundred  dollars  to 
John  J.  Patterson,  who  has  since  been  a  United  States 
senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  Whigs  held  their  State  convention  of  1853 
in  Lancaster,  and  Morton  McMichael  and  the  elder 
John  Price  Wetherill  had  been  so  attracted  by  the 
young  editor's  ability  that  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  put  him  upon  the  State  ticket.  He  was  not  a  can- 
didate, nor  had  his  name  been  mentioned  for  any 
public  office.  When  the  convention  met  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael presented  him  for  auditor-general  in  a  stir- 
ring speech,  and  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
He  was  then  only  twenty-five  years  old,— the  youngest 
man  ever  nominated  for  a  State  office  in  Pennsylvania 
He  was,  of  course,  defeated,  as  the  Whigs  were  in  a 
hopeless  minority. 

The  year  1855  marked  a  new  era  in  the  politics  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  nation.  It  witnessed  the 
formation  of  the  Bepublican  party  from  the  dissatis- 
fied elements  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties. 

No  paper  in  this  commonwealth  had  done  more  to 
arouse  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  slave  power  than  the  Chiiuibertburg  Re- 
potitory.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  its  young  edi- 
tor should  be  in  at  the  birth  of  the  party  born  of  strife 
with  the  slavery  question.  When  the  convention  met 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  1855,  that  organized  the  Republican 
party,  Col.  McClure  was  one  of  its  members. 

The  young  editor  was,  however,  bitterly  opposed  to 
Know-Nothingism,  the  outgrowth  of  the  unrest  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  when  the  Whigs  of  Franklin 
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County  in  that  year  joined  with  them,  he  would  not 
advocate  the  alliance,  and  sold  the  Itrpotifonj.  In 
the  early  part  of  1856  he  went  to  the  bar,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
journalism.  Ho  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
former  preceptor,  William  McLellan,  and  the  firm 
enjoyed  a  large  practice. 

The  year  1856  was  an  important  as  well  as  an 
exceedingly  busy  one  for  him.  The  Erie  and  North- 
eastern Railroad,  the  property  of  the  8tate,  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  difficulty  for  more  thau  a  year. 
Soon  nfter  Col.  McClure  began  the  practice  of  law 
Governor  Pollock  appointed  him  superintendent  of 
thin  line.  He  at  once  directed  his  attention  to  the 
source  of  the  trouble  that  had  caused  the  well-known 
Erie  riots,  and  in  a  very  short  time  permanently 
adjusted  the  difficulties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
contestants.  The  same  year  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  that  nominated  John  C.  Fre- 
mont for  the  Presidency.  He  made  a  brilliant  can- 
va.ss  in  behalf  of  the  first  National  Republican  ticket. 
It  may  be  truly  said  then  that  having  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  party  in  this  State  in  1855  and  of  the 
National  party  in  1856,  that  he  began  his  active  politi- 
cal career  with  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  1857  he  appeared  before  the  people  of  Franklin 
and  Fulton  Counties  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Republicans,  Americans,  and  Whigs  made 
a  union  ticket  that  year,  and  be  was  regularly  selected 
by  the  Whigs  as  their  representative.  The  Demo- 
crats defeated  every  man  on  that  ticket  but  him,  and 
he  was  elected  by  more  than  two  hundred  majority  in 
a  Democratic  district. 

In  1858  he  was  again  elected  to.thc  Legislature  by 
the  same  Democratic  district  by  over  eight  hundred 
majority.  Active  and  successful  as  he  had  been,  his 
political  career  up  to  this  time,  the  year  1859,  is  marked 
in  his  calendar  as  witnessing  the  most  desperate  and 
important  struggle  of  his  remarkable  political  career. 
He  was  that  year  nominated  for  State  senator  by  the 
Republicans  in  a  district  that  was  considered  reliably 
Democratic.  The  different  elements  composing  the 
Republican  party  had  not  yet  crystallized  into  a  work- 
ing party  organization.  It  was  a  year  of  political 
chaos,  and  Col.  McClure  was  literally  forced  to  make 
the  contest,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
election,  as  of  putting  the  party  in  fighting  trim  for 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860.  He  reluctantly 
accepted  the  duty,  and  made  the  most  memorable 
campaign  of  his  life.  He  organized  every  township 
in  the  district,  made  a  speech  in  every  school  precinct, 
and  uight  and  day  devoted  himself  to  the  details  of 
political  work.  He  polled  more  votes  than  were  ever 
polled  for  President  in  the  same  district,  and  was 
elected  by  four  hundred  majority.  He  came  within 
fifteen  votes  of  carrying  Adams,  the  strongest  Demo- 
cratic county  in  the  district. 

Col.  McClure  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
State  and  national  campaigns  of  1860.    Andrew  G. 


Curtin  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor. 
Gen.  Cameron  had  received  the  indorsement  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  Presidency,  and  iU  delegation  in  the 
national  convention  had  been  instructed  for  him.  In 
inducing  the  delegation  to  disregard  their  instructions 
and  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  Col.  McClure  played  an 
important  part;  so  significant,  indeed,  that  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
and  charged  with  c  onducting  the  campaign  in  the  most 
important  Republican  State  in  the  Union  in  that  year. 
He  organized  the  party  with  great  care,  and  conducted 
a  campaign  which  for  vigor  and  brilliancy  has  never 
been  excelled  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  result 
was  Governor  Curtin's  election  in  October,  which  waa 
followed  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Novem- 
ber. He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  beginning 
of  Governor  Curtin's  administration,  and  was  then 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  that  body,  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  State.  He 
was  a  central  figure  in  most  of  the  historical  scenes 
through  which  Pennsylvania  passed  while  the  angry 
billows  of  war  were  rolling  toward  the  nation.  He 
stood  as  one  of  the  rocks  against  which  they  broke 
when  the  storm  of  the  contest  fell  upon  us.  He  made 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  the  spring  of  1861,  in  which 
he  foreshadowed  that  we  were  upon  the  eve  of  a 
bloody  war,  in  which  the  South  would  fight  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  that  it  would  result  in  the  destruction 
of  African  slavery.  This  speech  waa  repudiated  by 
his  fellow-Republicans  at  the  time,  but  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  was  printed  and  circulated  by  them  as  a 
campaign  document. 

The  night  of  the  day  that  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature. The  Republican  members  held  a  caucus  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  upon  the  situation. 
In  this  conference  Col.  McClure  was  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  made  an  aggressive  sjteech,  in  which  he 
urged  upon  ita  members  a  vigorous  war  policy  and 
preparation  for  a  long  and  bloody  contest.  He  said 
the  South  would  fight  to  the  last,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  most  bloody  and  extended  war  of 
modern  times.  This  speech  met  with  the  marked  dis- 
approval of  the  caucus,  and  was  o|>euly  hissed,  for  a 
large  number  of  the  members  believed  that  the  South 
was  simply  playing  brag,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
determined  hostilities. 

He  served  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  and  as  such 
had  important  duties  in  connection  with  the  war  policy 
of  the  State  and  general  government.  Into  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  position  he  carried  his 
aggressive  notions,  and  being  the  close  friend  and 
adviser  of  Governor  Curtin,  ho  was  naturally  closely 
identified  with  his  war  policy.  He  also,  at  a  very 
early  day,  formed  close  relations  with  President  Lin- 
coln and  his  cabinet,  and  began  playing  a  broad  hand 
in  national  politics.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  ser- 
vice as  State  senator  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
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election,  but  was  appointed  an  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral in  the  amy,  and  assigned  to  the  duty  of  supervis- 
ing the  draft  in  Pennsylvania.  Seventeen  regiments 
were  quickly  raised  and  placed  in  the  field,  and  the 
quota  of  the  State  having  been  filled,  he  resigned  his 
position  and  retired  to  Chambersburg  to  the  duties  of 
his  law-office.  The  firm  of  McLellan  &  McClure  had 
prospered  ever  since  its  organization  in  1856,  but  the 
experience  of  five  years  had  shown  the  latter  that  he 
had  little  taste  for  the  conservative  duties  of  the  law. 
His  mind  was  too  active  and  his  mental  powers  too 
versatile  and  brilliant  to  repose  in  the  dust  of  a  country 
law-office.  He  never  felt  more  in  love  with  journalism 
than  in  1862,  so  he  again  purchased  the  ('/vimbrrnhurg 
lirponitory,  and  returned  to  the  business  he  had  so  sud- 
denly left  for  the  law  in  1856. 

His  editorial  page  showed  all  the  vigor  of  his  earlier 
years,  to  which  were  added  the  qualities  of  wider  ex- 
perience and  maturer  judgment.  In  1863  he  was  asked 
to  again  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  Central 
Committee.  He  declined,  but  devoted  himself  with 
unexampled  zeal  to  secure  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Curtin.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1864,  and  was  again  formally  tendered 
the  chairmanship  of  the  State  Central  Committee  by 
three- fourths  of  the  delegates.  He  declined  it  in  order 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  from  the  Cham- 
bersburg  district,  which  was  strongly  Democratic.  He 
accepted  the  nomination  for  the  Lower  House,  and  was 
elected  by  over  four  hundred  majority,  although  every 
other  man  on  the  Republican  ticket  was  defeated.  He 
was  therefore  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to 
witness  the  close  of  the  war,  as  he  had  been  to  see  its 
beginning.  He  lived  to  admonish  some  of  his  fel- 
low-members, who  had  been  likewise  honored,  of  the 
words  he  had  spoken  the  day  Sumter  was  fired  upon  : 
"  The  South  will  fight  to  the  last,  and  we  will  have  the 
longest  and  bloodiest  war  of  modern  times." 

The  year  that  witnessed  his  last  political  contest  in 
Franklin  County  was  a  memorable  one  for  himself 
and  the  State,  and  he  was  a  prominent  actor  in  its 
events.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  second  election 
of  President  Lincoln,  while  conducting  hisown  canvass 
for  the  Legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
sufferers  by  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  July,  1864.  He  barely  had  time  to  get  out  of 
Chambereburg  before  the  invaders'  torch  was  applied 
to  all  the  property  he  had  in  the  world.  His  losses, 
added  to  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  swept  away  n  fortune 
of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  left  him  almost 
as  poor  in  the  world  as  when  he  began.  In  1866  his 
health  failed  him,  and  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
much  improved  in  health,  but  still  more  seriously  im- 
paired in  fortune.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  tbut  nominated  Gen.  Grant  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1868,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign that  resulted  in  his  election.  He  spoke  not 
only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  several  of  the  leading 


States  of  the  Union.  After  the  burning  of  his  prop- 
erty at  Chaml>erBburg  he  had  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law  with  John  Stewart,  of  that  place.  But  after 
the  campaign  of  1868  he  decided  to  give  up  politics, 
move  to  Philadelphia,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

For  four  years  after  he  came  to  Philadelphia  he  led 
a  quiet,  methodical  lawyer's  life.  The  longing  for  the 
old-time  life  returned,  and  in  1872  he  went  into  the 
Greeley  movement  of  that  year.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Cincinnati  con- 
vention that  nominated  Mr.  Greeley,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Liberal  Republican  8tate  Committee.  This 
campaign  took  both  him  and  Governor  Curtin  out 
of  the  Republican  party.  Col.  McClure  did  not  go 
squarely  over  to  the  Democracy,  as  Governor  Curtin 
did,  but,  from  his  place  astride  the  fence,  his  free 
lance  is  more  dangerous  to  the  party  he  helped  to 
organize  than  if  he  were  down  on  the  other  side. 

He  did  not  content  himself  with  playing  a  bold 
hand  in  national  politics  in  1872,  but  when  a  thou- 
sand citizens  of  the  Fourth  Senatorial  District  asked 
him  in  a  petition  to  become  an  Independent  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  State  Senate  against  Mr.  Gray, 
the  regular  Republican  nominee,  he  consented.  The 
canvass  that  followed  the  announcement  of  his  can- 
didacy was  a  remarkable  one.  He  put  into  it  all  the 
peculiar  energy  which  he  many  times  employed 
among  the  hills  of  the  Franklin  district  He  added 
all  his  maturer  experiences  of  organization,  and  spoke 
on  almost  every  street-corner  of  the  district  His  op- 
ponent was  returned  as  elected  by  eight  hundred  ma- 
jority, while  he  claimed  his  election  by  two  thousand. 
He  announced  a  contest,  but  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  Senate  to  permit  him  to  file  his  petition. 
After  two  weeks  of  hard  work,  Senators  Strang,  Bil- 
lingfelt,  and  Davis  left  the  majority,  and  took  ground 
with  the  Democrats  in  favor  of  hearing  Col.  McClure's 
petition.  When  the  case  got  before  the  Senate  it  was 
speedily  tried,  and  Col.  McClure  got  his  seat.  In  that 
body  he  occupied  much  such  a  position  as  David 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  did  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
except  that  he  cut  a  much  wider  swath  and  made 
much  better  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  was  a  party 
all  to  himself,  and  he  was  a  continual  and  dangerous 
thorn  in  the  side  of  both  of  the  regular  organizations. 
He  formulated  and  proposed  reform  measures  of  the 
most  aggressive  type,  and  to  cut  his  claws  as  much  as 
possible  they  would  pass  them  in  the  Senate  and  then 
kill  them  in  the  House. 

To  point  out  a  tithe  of  the  brilliant  and  significant 
things  he  did  during  his  last  legislative  term  would 
require  many  columns.  His  interesting  and  affecting 
speech  of  farewell  to  the  Senate  was  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence  and  forensic  power. 

The  next  year,  1878,  was  important  to  a  summary 
of  the  career  of  Col.  McClure,  because  it  witnessed 
his  final  political  contest  in  his  effort  to  become 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.   The  Republican  party  was 
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then  in  entire  control  of  the  city  and  all  it*  political 
machinery.  He  therefore  began  the  contest  with 
mighty  odds  against  him.  It  took  courage  of  a  high 
order  and  matchless  physical  powers  to  withstand  the 
strain  Col.  McClure  imposed  upon  himself  during 
that  campaign.  He  spoke  sixty-one  times  in  twenty- 
two  days,  and  gave  evidence  of  not  only  wonderful, 
but  versatile  (towers  ;  for  he  would  often  make  three 
speeches  in  one  evening  ut  separate  points,  so  diverse 
in  matter  and  manner  as  to  excite  admiration  and 
amazement.  He  assailed  without  stint  the  machine 
managers  of  both  political  parties,  and  carried  on  a 
warfare  which  for  audacity  and  vigor  challenged  the 
admiration  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  He  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority,  but  that  fight  gave  vitality  to  the 
municipal  reform  spirit,  und  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  subsequent  operations 
in  that  line  have  been  built.  He  began  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  so  early  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
pioneer  in  the  reforms  that  have  been  made  in  the 
politics  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  have  led  the  move- 
ments that  created  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  defeat  for  the  mayoralty 
that  Col.  McClure  left  the  field  of  politics  for  that  of 
journalism,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  the  history  of 
The  Timet  is  the  history  and,  it  might  be  said,  the 
biography  of  its  talented  and  aggressive  editor. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin  has  been  managing  editor 
of  The  Times  since  its  publication  was  begun.  He 
was,  indeed,  one  agent  in  the  establishment  of  the 
paper,  having  been  identified  with  the  reform  element 
in  the  fight  against  the  municipal  ring  whose  corrupt 
acts  gave  occasion  for  the  birth  of  the  corrective 
journal.  When  not  thirty  years  of  age,  as  editor  of 
the  Germantown  Chronicle,  he  had  been  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  giving  Philadelphia  an  honest  gov- 
ernment, and  wrote  the  first  article  nominating  Col. 
McClure  as  the  Reform  candidate  for  mayor,  although 
the  two  gentlemen  were  entire  strangers  to  each  other. 
Dr.  Lambdin's  untiring  devotion  to  his  work  has  so 
occupied  him  that  perhaps  few  managing  editors  are 
so  little  known  to  the  journalists  of  the  country. 
He  is  largely  to  be  credited  with  that  literary  grace  | 
and  sparkle  which  distinguish  The  Time*. 

James  H.  Lambert  is  the  chief  editorial  lieutenant 
of  Col.  McClure  and  Dr.  Lambdin.  He  is  a  journal- 
ist of  wide  experience,  quick  grasp,  and  deep  insight. 
He  has  been  trained  to  the  work  from  boyhood.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  Wisconsin,  but  has  j 
since  been  associated  with  journalistic  enterprises  in 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  He 
left  an  editorial  position  on  the  New  York  Sun  to 
make  a  study  of  Pennsylvania  politics,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  State  is  so 
thorough  as  to  make  him  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
The  Timet.  He  is  the  main  writer  of  the  column  of 
short,  crisp,  minion  paragraphs  which  are  a  great 
feature  in  The  Timet. 

The  Times  for  years  past  has  spent  its  money  freely  I 


to  procure  information,  assemble  writers,  and  tempt 
professional  men  into  journalism.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
vent of  The  Timet  marked  a  new  era  in  the  journalism 
of  the  city.  The  Timet  opened  a  field  for  journalists 
in  this  city,  because  it  took  for  itself  a  standard  that 
required  the  highest  order  of  ability  and  experience. 
It  gave  young  men  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
strength  as  Dews-gatherers  as  well  as  writers.  In 
other  words,  it  broadened  the  field  of  journalism,  and 
made  it  possible  for  such  a  great  newspaper  as  The 
Time*,  with  its  manifold  demands  and  expenses,  to  be 
published  with  success  in  a  city  where,  ten  years  ago, 
such  effort  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  fool  hardi- 
ness. When  Col.  McClure  began  daily  journalism 
tbe  papers  of  Philadelphia  had  long  been  following  a 
beaten  rut.  Salaries  were  ridiculously  low,  and  the 
bars  were  practically  up  against  material  advance- 
ment. A  higher  professional  spirit  has  been  built 
up,  and  now  Philadelphia  commands  competent  men 
because  its  journals  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  them, 
for  its  citizens  demand  and  support  newspapers  which 
conform  to  the  best  type  of  American  journalism. 

The  Jewish  Record  was  established  by  the  present 
editor,  Alfred  T.  Jones,  and  the  first  number  was  issued 
April  16,  1875.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  subjects 
of  historical  and  religious  interest  to  Israelites,  to 
Jewish  literature,  to  current  events  of  the  day  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  advocacy  and  defense 
of  Judaism  whenever  the  occasion  demands. 

It  is  independent  in  its  tone  on  all  subjects,  and  is 
not  the  organ  of  either  orthodoxy  or  radicalism.  It 
admits  into  its  columns  the  views  of  all  the  different 
schools  into  which  the  Jewish  Church  is  divided. 
Contributions  from  most  of  the  prominent  Israelites 
of  the  country  are  to  be  found  in  its  pages. 

It  is  the  only  Jewish  paper  published  between  New 
York  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  only  one  that  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  Philadelphia,  though  several  attempts  had 
been  made  prior  to  its  establishment.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished at  No.  614  Chestnut  Street  every  Friday 
morning. 

The  University  Magazine  has  been  edited  and 
published  since  November,  1875,  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion, by  the  Philomathian  Society  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Its  motto  is,  "Liter*  tine  Moribus 
Yatuc,"  which  is  the  motto  of  the  University. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal,  published  at  No.  15 
North  Seventh  Street,  by  R.  M.  Patterson  &  Co.,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  religious  (tapers  in  the 
country,  having  been  established  in  1875.  In  1880  it* 
publishers  were  appointed  the  official  publishers  of 
the  volume  containing  the  papers  and  proceedings  of 
the  second  General  Council  of  the  Ecumenical  Pres- 
byterian Alliance,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  that 
year.  This  placed  the  paper  upon  a  high  and  prom- 
inent position,  and  gave  it  a  great  impulse.  One  of 
the  editors  of  the  volume,  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D., 
also  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  Council,  then  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  paper.   Its  circulation  is  ex- 
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tended  and  extending.  Its  aim  is  to  be  pre-eminently 
a  family  religious  paper.  Its  correspondence  is  wide. 
Editorially  its  platform  is  that  of  orthodox  conserva- 
tive Presbyteriunism,  but  with  a  catholic  feeling 
toward  all  the  denominations,  and  a  belief  that  the 
freest  discussion  and  sifting  of  the  old  views  by  pro- 
gressives cannot  in  the  end  be  harmful. 

The  Augsburg  Sunday-School  Teacher,  pub- 
lished monthly,  in  the  interest  of  the  Lutheran  de- 
nomination, has  been  in  existence  since  1875. 

Faith  and  Works,  a  monthly  evangelical  journal, 
of  sixteen  pages,  published  at  No.  141  North  Seventh 
Street,  had  its  inception  in  1875. 

The  Germantown  Commercial,  a  local  paper, 
published  every  Saturday,  was  started  in  1875. 

The  Philadelphia  Grocer,  a  weekly  commercial 
paper,  devoted  to  the  grocery  trade,  was  first  published 
in  1875,  and  continues  at  No.  201  South  Front  Street. 

The  Sunday  Mirror,  commenced  in  1875,  is  pub- 
lished at  No.  23  South  Seventh  Street,  and  for  some 
years  was  under  the  editorial  direction  of  John  W. 
Forney,  J  r. 

The  Keal  Estate  Reporter  was  started  in  1875, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1880  or  1881. 

The  Carpet  Journal,  a  monthly  periodical,  had  its 
origin  in  1875,  and  its  end  seven  years  later. 

The  Christian  Fireside,  an  evangelical  monthly, 
first  published  in  1875,  had  an  existence  of  seven  or 
eight  years. 

The  Ocean  Grove  Record,  a  weekly  publication, 
first  issued  in  1875,  is  published  at  No.  14  North  Sev- 
enth Street,  and  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.,  a  summer  resort  under  the  direction  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  Methodism. 

The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Hardy  &  Mahony,  at  No.  505 
Chestnut  Street.  It  was  established  in  January,  1876. 
Upon  the  cover  of  the  magazine  is  this  motto,  indi- 
cating the  principles  upon  which  the  work  of  criti- 
cism and  review  is  sought  to  be  carried  on, — "  Bonum 
e*t  homini  ut  etim  veritax  vinnit  rolentan,  quia  malum  ett 
homini  ut  eum  veritag  vinrat  inritum.  yam  ipm  neceue 
ett,  give  regauicm  me  conjitmtaii.  S.  Aug.  Epi»t. 
cexXTviii.  ad.  f'awnt." 

The  Polytechnic  Review,  "  devoted  to  science  as 
applied  to  the  useful  arts,"  was  first  issued  in  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  and  published  monthly,  at  the  Forrest 
Building,  No.  119  South  Fourth  Street,  by  William 
H.  Wahl  and  Robert  Orimshaw,  who  were  also  its  edi- 
tors.   In  March,  1878,  it  was  removed  to  New  York. 

The  Sunday  World  came  into  being  in  1876,  the 
first  number  having  been  issued  February  6th.  Hugh 
A.  Mullen  was  the  originator  of  the  paper,  and  still 
is  its  editor  and  proprietor.  It  was  started  as  an  in- 
dependent Republican  sheet,  and  Mr.  Mullen  has 
kept  it  within  the  channel  originally  outlined.  It  is 
published  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Sansom  Streets. 


The  Familien  Journal,  a  German  weekly  paper, 
was  founded  in  1876  by  Messrs.  Lisiewski  A  Sehulte, 
who  established  the  Sountayg  Journal  in  the  same  year. 
In  February,  1881,  both  were  purchased  by  William 
Regenspurger. 

The  Philadelphia  Sonntags  Journal  was  issued 
for  the  fin,t  time  Dec.  3,  1876.  Prior  to  this  the  Ger- 
man population  of  Philadelphia  was  without  any 
paper  issued  on  Sunday  containing  not  only  enter- 
taining literary  matter  but  also  the  latest  telegraphic 
and  local  news.  When,  therefore,  Messrs.  Lisiewski 
&  Sehulte  founded  the  Sonntng*  Journal,  it  immedi- 
ately met  with  the  most  favorable  reception  from  the 
German  element  of  the  city,  and  within  a  short  time 
it  secured  a  large  circulation.  Independent  in  poli- 
tics and  religion,  it  has  never  swerved  from  its  course 
to  discuss  political  and  religious  questions  from  a 
non-partisan  view,  and  mainly  to  this  fact  it  owes  its 
great  |>opularity  among  all  classes  of  the  city's  German 
Imputation. 

On  Feb.  13,  1881,  it  passed  by  purchase  into  the 
hands  of  William  Regenspurger,  and  from  that  day 
the  prosperity  of  the  paper  received  a  new  impulse; 
for  Mr.  Regenspurger,  a  journalist  of  experience,  and 
himself  a  popular  writer,  immediately  secured  the 
co-operation  of  a  force  of  efficient  contributors  ami 
correspondents,  besides  introducing  various  improve- 
ments in  the  telegraphic  and  reporters'  department*. 
Owing  to  the  enterprising  endeavors  of  Mr.  Regen- 
spurger it  now  takes  its  rank  among  the  most  popular 
and  most  extensively  read  of  German-American  pa- 
pers, and  has  a  large  circulation  even  in  Germany. 
It  is  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Max  Stumpf. 

The  Christian  Worker,  a  monthly  periodical, 
published  at  No.  526  Brooklyn  Street,  was  started 
in  1876,  in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Merchant  and  Salesman,  a  monthly  commer- 
cial journal,  published  at  No.  212  Carter  Street,  had 
its  origin  in  1876. 

Our  Second  Century  was  commenced  in  1876  as  a 
family  journal,  and  is  issued  weekly. 

The  Journal,  a  literary  periodical,  published  every 
Saturday,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1876. 

The  Farm  Journal  was  first  issued  in  March,  1877, 
at  No.  610  Chestnut  Street,  by  the  present  publisher 
and  proprietor,  Wilmer  Atkinson.  It  is  devoted  to 
agriculture  in  its  various  departments  and  to  house- 
hold economy,  and  has  a  national  circulation  which 
is  claimed  to  be  above  that  ever  obtained  by  any  other 
agricultural  paper  in  the  world.  The  present  office  of 
publication  is  at  No.  125  North  Ninth  Street. 

The  West  Philadelphia  Telephone  is  now  pub- 
lished weekly,  by  John  D.  Avil  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  3941- 
3945  Market  Street,  who  are  also  proprietors  of  the 
Telephone  Printing-House,  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Telephone 
was  first  issued  May  8,  1877,  by  James  Miller,  and 
was  then  called  the  Philadelphia  Progrtu.    On  April 
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20, 1878,  it  became  the  property  of  John  D.  Avil,  who 
continued  it*  publication  under  its  original  title  until 
Dec.  14,  1878,  when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
late  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  who  had  fixed  upon  "  Prog- 
ress" while  in  Europe  for  the  title  of  a  journal  he  had 
resolved  upon  publishing  on  his  return  from  abroad, 
he  relinquished  its  original  title  and  adopted  that  by 
which  it  is  now  known.  The  Telephone  in  now  the 
only  journal  published  in  West  Philadelphia  pro|>er. 
It  is  in  its  eleventh  volume  (sixth  year),  and  is  pros- 
perous and  justly  popular. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  begun  in  1877  as  a  quarterly,  and 
is  sustained  by  the  publication  fund  of  the  society. 
The  first  six  volumes  were  edited  by  the  librarian  of 
the  society,  Frederick  D.  Stone.  The  seventh  vol- 
ume, that  for  1883,  was  edited  by  Professor  G.  B. 
Keen.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
middle  colonies,  although  it  is  open  to  anything  of 
interest  connected  with  American  history.  It  is  rich 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the 
Deleware  and  to  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Penn.  Townsend  Ward  is  the  secretary  of.the  trus- 
tees, and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exer- 
tions that  the  fund  has  been  obtained. 

The  Illustrated  Fashion  Bazar  came  into  being 
in  1877,  and  existed  three  or  four  years. 

The  Ladies'  Journal  of  Fashion  was  started  in 
1877,  and  came  to  an  end  in  1880. 

Robinson's  Epitome  of  Literature,  a  monthly 
periodical  which  had  several  years  of  life,  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  1877,  by  Frank  W.  Robinson  & 
Co.,  at  No.  1309  Chestnut  Street. 

The  West  End  was  published  for  three  or  four 
years,  having  been  started  in  1877. 

The  West  Philadelphia  Advertiser  was  published 
in  West  Philadelphia  every  Saturday  for  several  years, 
beginning  with  1877. 

The  Agents'  Herald,  now  published  monthly,  at 
No.  912  Arch  Street,  was  originally  issued  in  1877. 

The  American  Cricketer,  a  sporting  paper,  de- 
voted to  the  game  of  cricket  in  America,  was  started 
in  1877,  and  is  published  as  a  weekly  from  May  to 
November,  and  as  a  monthly  from  November  to 
May. 

The  8t  George's  Journal,  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George, 
was  originated  in  1877. 

Saturday  Morning,  a  weekly  paper,  was  started  in 
1877. 

The  Philadelphia  Tageblatt,  a  German  morning 
newspaper,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1877,  and 
has  it*  office  at  No.  613  Callowhill  Street. 

The  Hew  Horthwest,  started  in  1877,  was  pub- 
lished monthly  for  four  or  five  years,  when  it  went 
out  of  existence. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  i«  a  German  afternoon 
paper,  published  and  owned  by  Carl  Theodore  Mayer. 


Its  first  number  was  issued  Jan.  25, 1878,  and  its  pres- 


ent oflii 


it  No.  618  Ra 


Street. 


The  Protestant  Standard,  owned  and  published 
by  Francis  George  Bailey,  made  its  first  appearance 
in  February,  1878,  and  is  an  exponent  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Protestant  reformation.  It  pleads  for  an 
open  Bible,  defends  the  American  school  system,  ad- 
vocates the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  urges 
the  sanctifieatiou  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  It  is  the  recognized  organ  of 
the  Loyal  Orange  Institution  and  the  American  Prot- 
estant Association.  The  editor  of  the  Standard  is 
Rev.  James  A.  McGowan,  and  the  publication  office 
is  at  No.  709  Filbert  Street. 

Flowers'  Eclectic  Magazine,  published  monthly, 
by  William  P.  Flowers,  was  started  in  April,  1878. 

The  Frankford  Dispatch,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  June  22,  1878, 
was  established  by  B.  C.  Tillinghast  and  Thomas  B. 
Foulkrod,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  editor.  The 
publication  office  was  then,  as  at  present,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Frankford  Avenue  and  Sellers  Street, 
Frankford.  On  February  7,  1880,  Mr.  Tillinghast 
withdrew  from  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Foulkrod  be- 
came the  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  It  has  uniformly 
supported  measures  and  men  representing  efficient 
and  honest  municipal  government.  As  an  evidence 
of  ite  tendency  in  this  latter  direction  it  is  notable 
that  on  March  1,  1879,  being  the  first  journal  in  the 
city  to  agitate  the  matter,  it  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  tax  collector  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Ward,  and  secured  an  inquiry  which  resulted  in 
the  unearthing  of  frauds. 

Progress,  a  weekly  journal,  was  established  in 
November,  1878,  by  Col.  John  W.  Forney.  While 
in  Europe,  in  1877,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  many 
Americans  residing  in  London,  and  by  others  with 
interests  there  and  on  the  continent,  to  establish 
an  American  weekly  journal  in  the  English  capi- 
tal. He  gave  this  matter  serious  consideration,  and, 
but  for  the  objections  of  his  wife  to  crossing  the  ocean, 
would  in  all  probability  have  carried  the  plan  into 
effect.  Having  found  it  impossible,  for  this  reason, 
to  publish  such  a  paper  in  London,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  printing,  on  his  return  to  America,  a  periodi- 
cal, modeled  in  great  part  upon  the  London  World, 
owned  and  edited  by  Edmund  Yates.  The  result  was 
that,  having  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer 
of  1878,  the  first  number  of  Pr»>/re*s  appeared  on  the 
16th  of  November  of  that  year,  being  the  first  paper 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  original  inten- 
tion was  that  1'ragrcts  should  have  very  little  to  do 
with  politics ;  to  be  not  so  much  what  is  called  a 
society  journal,  but  rather  a  periodical  independent 
upon  all  subjects,  and  chiefly  of  a  literary  character. 
This  policy  was  continued  for  some  time,  but,  as  was 
entirely  natural,  considering  Mr.  Forney's  long  asso- 
ciations, it  soon  drifted  into  the  political  stream,  and 
became  earnestly  Republican,  though  outspoken  in 
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its  criticism  of  party  acta.  It  followed  that  course 
until  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Hancock  for  President, 
on  June  23, 1880,  when  it  declared  for  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Previously  Mr.  Forney  had  been  unable 
to  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  Republican  leaders, 
and  when  he  indorsed  Hancock  he  had  become  thor- 
oughly dissatisfied  with  the  policy  they  pursued. 
After  the  defeat  of  Hancock  Pruyre**  remained 
Democratic  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Forney's  death, 
Dec.  9,  1881.  Then,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1882, 
it  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Forney's  estate  by  the 
Forney  Publishing  Company,  an  incorporated  body, 
which  consists  entirely  of  the  members  of  Mr.  For- 
ney's family.  John  W.  Forney,  a  son,  was  made 
editor,  and  since  then  it  has  been  conducted  as  a 
literary  and  social  periodical  under  hi*  editorship. 
The  present  editor  of  Proyre**,  during  his  father'* 
ownership  of  The  Pre**,  was  the  managing  editor  of 
that  journal.  Mrs.  Mary  Forney  YVeigley  and  Miss 
Tillie  May  Forney  are  regular  contributors.  IVogrcu 
to-day  circulates  widely  among  the  cultured  classes, 
who  look  to  it  for  sprightly  discussion  of  pleasant 
topics.  It  also  makes  a  feature  uf  articles  by  special- 
ists upon  educational  art  and  kindred  topics. 

John  W.  Forney,  the  founder  of  The  J*re**  and  of 
Proyre**,  was  born  in  Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 
1817.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret 
Forney,  and  had  but  one  sister.  His  paternal  grand- 
mother was  Susan  Carpenter,  sister  of  Christian  Car- 
penter, at  one  time  high  sheriff  of  Lancaster  County. 
The  Carpenters  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that 
county,  and  held  numerous  positions  of  trust.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  John  Wein,  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  the  old  borough  of  Lan- 
caster. He  was  a  Bcrivener,  and  for  a  time  private  j 
secretary  to  Gen.  Hand,  one  of  Gen.  Washington's 
staff  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  father  of 
John  W.  Forney  conducted  what  was  for  that  age  a 
large  coach-making  establishment,  and  built  what  was 
then  thought  an  exceedingly  handsome  barouche  for 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Lancaster.  Peter  Forney  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  a 
military  company,  "  the  Lancaster  Phalanx,"  and  in 
1812  marched  to  the  defense  of  Baltimore.  He  died 
when  but  thirty-five,  leaving  his  widow  with  their 
two  children  and  with  a  small  share  of  the  world's 
goods.  Rut  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of 
character  and  of  decided  executive  ability.  She  I 
opened  a  boarding-house,  to  which  came  several  New 
England  school tiiasters  who  were  aiding  the  people  j 
of  Lancaster  County  in  the  reorganization  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  One  of  these  school*  was  held  in 
the  upper  story  of  Mrs.  Forney's  residence,  and  it  was 
there  the  future  journalist  had  his  first  instruction. 
When  still  a  small  boy  he  was  placed  in  a  store,  but  j 
his  taste  for  reading  and  scribbling  soon  took  him  to 
the  printing-office.  He  was  regularly  apprenticed, 
and  worked  for  several  years  at  the  case  and  the 
hand-press,  though  often  writing  for  the  paper,— the 


lAinra*ter  Journal.  When  only  sixteen  he  was  a  rec- 
ognized editorial  contributor,  and  before  be  reached 
his  majority  he  became  the  editor. 

In  the  heated  partisan  contests  of  1838,  1840,  1841, 
and  1844  he  was  incessantly  active  with  pen  and 
tongue,  publishing,  during  one  of  these  struggles,  a 
campaign  paper  called  the  Plaindenler,  which  circu- 
lated widely  beyond  the  limits  of  Lancaster  County. 
This  training  prepared  him  for  the  more  responsible 
position  of  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Penwtylranian, 
in  Philadelphia,  which,  under  his  guidance,  for  years 
swayed  the  councils  of  the  Democracy  of  this  State, 
and  repeatedly  led  their  hosts  to  victory.  It  was  in 
1845  that  Mr.  Forney  removed  from  Lancaster  to 
Philadelphia,  and  became  surveyor  of  the  port  and 
editor  of  the  Pmmylvunian.  This  change  of  residence 
and  promotion  was  rendered  necessary  by  his  growing 
popularity  and  fame,  as  well  as  by  the  demands  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  that  he  should  give  it  the 
largest  benefits  of  his  admitted  talent*.  He  retained 
his  interests  in  the  Penmylettnum  until  1851,  when  his 
reputation  having  become  national,  and  his  position 
as  an  editor  established  equally  with  that  of  Greeley, 
in  New.  York,  or  Ritchie,  in  Richmond,  be  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Thirty-third  Congress,  and  re-elected  by  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congress,  serving  from  1851  to  1855.  In  the 
scenes  of  excitement  that  attended  the  organization 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  Mr.  Forney,  as  clerk, 
was  the  acting  Speaker.  In  that  turbulent  body  he 
gave  signal  proof  of  the  fairness  and  impartiality 
which  always  distinguished  his  conduct.  The  strug- 
gle over  the  election  of  a  Speaker  lasted  for  two 
months,  and  was  marked  by  more  violence  and  ex- 
citement than  before  or  since  attended  an  election  to 
that  office.  It  was  the  preliminary  skirmish  to  the 
coming  war,  and  did  much  to  hasten  that  conflict. 
But  -during  all  that  time  Mr.  Forney  presided  over 
the  House  with  firmness  and  dignity,  discharging  the 
trying  duties  of  his  position  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  both  parties,  and  receiving  at  the  end  the  unani- 
mous thanks  of  the  House. 

In  1852-53  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Union. 
the  Democratic  organ  at  Washington.  The  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were  due  more  to 
the  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Forney 
than  to  the  labor  of  any  other  man  in  the  Union. 
Mr.  Forney,  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  gave  such  assurance  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  carrying  Pennsylvania  with  Buchanan  that 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  easily  made. 
Chosen  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Central 
Committee,  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  cub* 
paign  rested  upon  his  shoulders.  Nothing  was 
omitted  to  organize  the  party.  Success  was  attained 
in  the  face  of  desperate  odds.  Pennsylvania  was  car- 
ried by  the  Democrats  in  October,  and  again  in  No- 
vember. Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  Col.  Forney 
was  recognized  as  the  central  figure  in  that  success. 
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His  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, which  followed  so  quickly  after  the  election, 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  Kansas  question.  In  1857, 
Mr.  Forney  was  the  Democratic  candidate  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  United  States  senator, 
but  was  defeated  by  Simon  Cameron.  The  States- 
Rights  party  of  the  South,  in  1856,  at  Cincinnati, 
united  with  the  Northern  Democracy  upon  a  platform 
of  principles  which  received  different  interpretations 
in  the  two  sections.  In  the  North  it  was  believed  to 
express  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories,  while  in  the  South  a 
contrary  interpretation  obtained.  Upon  this  dual 
translation  the  Democratic  party  wrecked.  Col.  For- 
ney held  to  the  Northern  interpretation.  He  well 
knew  that  upon  no  other  reading  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform  would  success  have  been  possible  in  a  single 
Northern  State.  Mr.  Buchanan  acquiesced  in  the 
doctrine  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  was  vested  with 
power  to  determine  the  question  of  slavery  for  the 
Territory,  and  in  that  agreed  with  the  Southern  in- 
terpretation of  the  platform.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  af 
firmed  the  correctness  of  the  Southern  interpretation 
of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The 
breach  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Col.  Forney  was, 
therefore,  the  result  of  political  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Forney  was  too  positive  in  bis  convictions,  too 
earnest  in  his  faith,  to  hesitate  between  his  political 
friend  and  hU  political  principles.  His  knowledge  of 
the  temper  of  the  Northern  mind  taught  him  the 
utter  futility  of  attempting  to  bring  the  Northern 
anti-alavery  sentiment  into  accord  with  the  overthrow  ' 
of  that  ancient  compromise,  and  the  opening  to 
slavery  of  territory  dedicated  to  freedom  since  1820. 
Transferring  his  allegiance  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
with  whom  the  whole  Northern  Democracy  agreed 
upon  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  he 
commenced  open  warfare  upon  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
espousing  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  he 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  administration,  and 
endeavored  to  effect  the  election  of  Douglas  in  1860. 
His  political  sagacity  foresaw  not  only  the  certain 
defeat  of  his  party  upon  any  other  platform  than  that 
of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  but  the  possible  ruin  of  J 
his  country  in  the  conflict  which  would  follow  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President.  It  was  with  these 
convictions  and  guided  by  such  principles  that  he 
founded  The  Pre**,  Aug.  1,  1857,  and  from  their  ad- 
vocacy he  never  swerved,  but  with  earnest  zeal  fol- 
lowed whither  they  necessarily  led,— into  the  Republi- 
can ranks.  The  I*ret*  was  established  to  make  war  on 
its  own  party,  to  antagonize  the  pro-slavery  wing, 
then  the  controlling  wing.  Its  warfare  was  bold  and 
unrelenting,  widening  by  its  every  blow  the  interval 
between  itself  and  the  party  it  professed  to  support. 
There  was  no  political  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Col. 
Forney ;  he  was  an  honest  Free-Soiler ;  he  believed 
the  Northern  Democracy  had  voted  with  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party  to  transfer  the  slavery  agitation  from 
Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  thought  that  idea  to  have  been  departed  from 
he  severed  his  allegiance  with  what  he  regarded  as  a 
fraud  and  a  cheat. 

When  open  war  followed,  or  indeed  as  soon  as  vio- 
lence was  threatened  to  the  Federal  authority,  Col. 
Forney  enlisted  his  every  energy  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  He  converted  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  which 
he  had  established  in  Washington,  into  a  daily  paper, 
and  his  "  two  papers,  both  daily,"  were  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Union.  The  daily 
Chronicle  was  the  organ  of  the  administration  in 
Washington,  and  one  of  its  strongest  supporters  in 
every  measure  that  tended  to  preserve  the  authority 
of  the  government  or  to  effect  the  efficienoy  of  the 
army.  Col.  Forney  resided  in  Washington  from  1859 
to  1870.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  President 
Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  Senator  Sumner,  and 
held  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Thaddeua  Stev- 
ens, Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Lewis  Cass,  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Meade,  Gen.  Sheridan,  John 
Hickman,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Howell  Cobb,  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Gerritt 
Smith,  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Hannibul 
Hamlin,  Andrew  Johnson,  Edward  C.  Baker,  Wil- 
liam H.  8eward,  and  James  G.  Blaine.  It  was  this 
extensive  acquaintance  with  public  men  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  that  gave  to  his  "Occa- 
sional" letters  their  interest  and  their  influence.  They 
literally  beamed  with  hope  even  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  defeat,  and  cheered  many  a  desponding  heart  when 
the  cause  of  the  Union  looked  dark  and  hopeless. 

In  1868  he  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  he  had  held  since  1861.  He 
had  been  again  elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  serving  from 
1859  to  1861.  In  1870  he  sold  the  Wathiugton  Chron- 
icle, and  returning  to  Philadelphia,  gave  his  entire 
attention  to  The  Pre«»,  but  writing  at  intervals  his 
"  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,"  which  have  been  re- 
printed in  book  form.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
editorial  chair  in  Philadelphia,  Gen.  Grant  offered 
him  the  position  of  collector  of  the  port,  which  he 
accepted  with  reluctance,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  again 
hold  official  place.  He  resigned  the  collectorship 
after  eleven  months,  having  proved  himself  an  ad- 
mirable officer. 

Mr.  Forney  made  three  long  visits  to  Europe;  the 
first  was  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1875,  when  he 
was  centennial  commissioner  abroad,  rendering  great 
aid  to  that  ever- memorable  enterprise.  The  last  was 
in  1877,  after  he  had  disposed  of  The  7Vew.  It  was 
in  the  beginning  of  October  of  that  year  that  he  sold 
The  Pre**.  His  withdrawal,  at  the  close  of  "forty 
years  of  journalism,"  during  which  almost  every  con- 
stitutional and  economic  measure  bad  been  under 
discussion,  brought  forth  from  all  his  contemporaries 
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expressions  of  regret,  without  the  least  color  of  re- 
sentment, although  he  had  borne  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  bitterly-contested  political  campaigns.  The 
Philadelphia  Record  of  Oct.  11,  1877,  said,— 

"Col,  Forney  has  l>een  an  editor  fur  the  most  of  the  time  during  the 
last  forty  years,  and  is  one  of  the  prince*  of  American  journalism,  a* 
veil  aaone  of  the  most  popular  and  genial  gentlemen  In  a  iwclal  way 
that  this  country  lias  ever  known.  No  editor  in  America  ha*  made  a 
deeper  impression  ou  the  public  mind,  nor  done  more  honor  to  hit  pro- 
fession. He  roae  by  the  force  of  hie  own  ability  and  merit*  from  the 
1  case1  to  hi*  present  position  ;  from  the  position  of  a  '  printer'*  devil'  to 
that  of  a  leader  among  Journalists,  and  a  Warwick  among  statesmen." 

The  following  in  from  the  Evming  Telegraph  of  the 
same  date: 


"Col.  Forney'. 


It  ( T*»  Pre**)  and 


personality  alwaya 
•  Philadelphia  joornal  it  ha* 
The  natural  Journalistic  aplltudea  of  iu  editor  Dude  it  a  mccwi  and  a 
power,  and  there  can  b*  no  doubt  that  to  the  Influences  of  TV  /Vest  are 
In  a  considerable  measure  doe  some  of  the  positive  change*  that  hare 
com*  over  Philadelphia  Journallam  during  the  past  twenty  years." 

The  Evening  Bulletin  of  Oct.  11,  1877,  commented 
as  follows : 

"Col.  Forney'*  almost  nnrlvelcd  acquaintance  with  political  men 
and  thing*,  hi*  enthusiastic  temperament,  hi*  great  editorial  experience, 
and  hie  free  tun  of  a  bold  and  eloquent  pen  h«va  long  ago 
one  of  the  most  prumioeut  places  amo 
listed  in  a  good  cause,  whether  of  politic,  or  any  question  concerning 
the  welfare  of  society,  Mr.  Forney  ha*  mad*  himself  felt  ss  a  marked 
power  in  the  community,  and  that  power  has  only  been  weakeued  when 
be  has  suffered  other  li.terc.is  to  direct  him  from  the  legitimate  duties 
of  his  chosen  profession." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Oct.  12,  1877,  said,— 

■  The  atory  of  bl*  llf*  during  the  last  forty  years  i*  largely  the  atury  or 
journalism  and  politics  In  Pennsylvania,  for  while  he  was  the  foremost 
editor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  aleo  among  the  foremoat  of  Peunaylva- 
nls'*  politician*.  HI*  knowledge  of  the  leading  men  and  events  of  his 
country— of  the  men  and  events  which  made  the  history  of  the  country 
for  forty  year* — wsi  thorough.  Not  only  was  he  fitted  for  the  position 
of  editor  by  his  wide  culture  and  experience,  but  he  brought  to  the  edi- 
torial desk  a  real  love  and  respect  for  his  profession  which  helped  to 
make  him  conspicuous  and  eminent  In  It.  Though  a  strong,  emphatic 
writer,  feeling  strongly  and  expressing  himself  strongly,  Col.  Forney 
mads  few  personal  enemies,  either  In  politics  or  journalism.  He  hit 
hard  blows;  but  It  was  generally  recognlied  that  It  was  the  emu*  b* 
battled  for,  and  that  personal  animosity  dltected  not  a  single  blow." 

Expressions  of  like  kindly  sentiments  might  be 
multiplied  from  contemporaries,  not  only  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylvania,  but  from  newspapers  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Va.,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  from  sectarian  and 
other  sources.  He  was  everywhere  respected  and 
esteemed.    He  truly  said  in  his  "Farewell"  to  The 

"  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  a  good,  bonest  newspaper.  It  has 
Heed  through  many  tempest*  and  changes.  It  has  received  and  re- 
turned many  blows.  But  I  can  say,  for  myself,  that,  in  all  till*  long 
course  of  time,  I  have  never  deliberately  wounded  or  Injured  a  human 
being,  even  in  the  fiercest  struggle*  of  political  or  sectional  difference ; 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  more  tbau  fourteen  years 
of  official  responsibility,  with  million*  of  public  money  to  bold  and  dia- 
burss,  not  a  dollar  baa  been  misapplied  or  devoted  to  my  personal  use." 

As  previously  stated,  it  was  in  November,  1878,  a 
little  over  a  year  after  his  disposal  of  The  /Yew,  and 
two  or  three  months  subsequent  to  his  return  from 
his  third  European  trip,  that  Col.  Forney  established 


Mr.  Forney's  literary  labors  of  the  more  jiermanent 
character  than  the  newspaper  form  are,  in  addition  to 
hia  "Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,"  "Letters  from  Eu- 
rope," "A  Centennial  Commissioner  Abroad,"  the 
"New  Nobility,"  and  the  "Life  of  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock." 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  Mr.  Forney  that— 

"  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  who  build  themselves  Into  tbs  eJvtl. 
Itallon  of  their  times,  and  who  heartily  greet  every  advance  that  is 
made  on  this  line  of  human  interest*  and  human  happiness.  By  hi* 
ready  and  versatile  pen, by  his  eluqurnt  and  ringing  voice,  by  his  splen- 
did and  magnetic  presence,  he  gave  without  stint,  through  nearly  half 
a  century,  a  prompt  recognition  and  a  masterly  advocacy  to  every  phase 
of  genius,  and  skill  and  industry,  and  thought  tbat  make*  up  the  sum 
of  buman  welfare.   He  loved  the  people,  and  lived  for  them." 

8uch  was  the  life  of  John  W.  Forney.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  after  a  short  illness,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children.  His  eldest  son  died  some 
years  previously.  The  expressions  of  regret  and 
kindly  sympathy  that  followed  Col.  Forney's  death 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  attest  the  esteem 
and  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  public  meetings  and  journalists, 
after  his  death,  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
this  brief  sketch  of  his  life: 

"Whemas,  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  the  distinguished  journalist  en<i 
public  man,  the  founder,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  proprietor,  of 
the  Press,  on  which  journal  those  present  were  employed  for  a  long 
term,  has  been  suddenly  called  from  among  us,  therefore, 

M  Jt—oltM,  That  we  deeply  deplore  an  event  which  removes  from  bis 
profession  oue  of  Its  brightest  lights,  and  deprives  this  community  of  a 
ripe  scholar,  an  experienced  Journalist,  and  a  valuable  cltisen,  the  na- 
tion of  a  sage  counselor,  a  devoted  patriot,  and  all  i 
with  him  of  a  i 

to  give  expression  to 
alioo  of  the  kindly  encouragement  which  heat  all 
of  yoong  and  struggling  members  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  advice, 
counsel,  and  sympathy  by  which  tbslr  labors  wsrs  cheered,  and  they 
were  enabled  to  rise,  if  not  to  eminence,  to  prominent  places  in  the 
field  of  journalism. 

Asnlred,  Tbat  hi*  old  employe*  recognise  in  him  the  kindest,  fair- 
sat,  and  moat  generous  of  employers,  sod  testify  to  the  fact  that  < 
all  the  year*  of  our  association  with  him  there  was  nsveracs 
any  difference  of  opinion  or  any  bickerings  between  us. 

"  Kesoirerf.That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  conveyed  to  the  i 
family. 

••  R&oUtd,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  l 
meeting  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body." 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  also  passed  by  numer- 
ous other  public  bodies,  expressive  of  his  many  manly 
qualities. 

Mind  and  Matter  is  a  weekly  publication,  that  is 
issued  from  No.  713  Sanson  Street,  by  J.  M.  Roberts, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Spiritualistic  belief,  and  wit* 
first  published  Nov.  30,  1878. 

Benedict's  Fashion  Journal  has  been  published 
monthly  since  1878,  at  No.  636  Arch  8treet,  by 
Frances  Benedict. 

The  Gazette  is  issued  every  Saturday,  at  No.  98 
Chelton  Avenue,  Germantown,  and  was  begun  in 
1878. 

The  Ice  Trade  Journal  has  been  published  monthly 
since  1878,  at  No.  501  Market  Street. 

The  Librarian,  started  in  1878,  is  devoted  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  local  libraries,  and  is  issued  ir- 
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regularly,  by  Samuel  P.  Ferree  &  Co.,  from  No.  1104 
Walnut  Street. 

The  Foreign  Mail,  a  monthly  commercial  journal, 
started  in  1878,  was  an  export  edition  of  The  Grocer, 
and  was  edited  and  published  by  Ward  4  Lipman, 
at  No.  123  South  Third  Street.  It  has  since  been 
discontinued. 

The  Pennsylvania  Law-Journal,  commenced  in 
1878,  was  published  every  Tuesday  for  two  years,  ami 
then  went  out  of  existence. 

The  Propagator,  started  in  1878,  was  published 
until  1880,  semi-monthly,  as  an  organ  of  the  American 
Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Pepper's  Musical  Times  and  Band  Journal,  a 
monthly  paper,  is  published  by  James  \V.  Pepper,  at 
No.  234  South  Eighth  Street.    It  web  commenced  in 

1878,  under  the  title  of  Pepper'*  Band  Journal. 

The  Daily  Legal  News,  "  a  journal  of  the  law  and 
of  the  court,"  was  first  issued  Monday,  Jan.  6,  1879, 
by  Joshua  T.  Owen,  editor  and  proprietor,  and  ran  a 
few  weeks  only. 

The  United  Service,  when  first  issued,  in  Jauuary, 

1879,  was  a  quarterly  review  of  military  and  naval 
affairs.  A  year  afterward  the  publication  was  made 
monthly,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  the  recognized 
authority  in  this  country  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  military  and  naval  history  of  foreign  nations. 
Its  pages  may  at  any  time  be  consulted  for  all  that  is 
important  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  war,  while 
they  also  contain  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
records  of  past  events.  An  important  feature  of  The. 
United  Service  is  its  development  of  the  literary  gifts 
of  officers  of  the  American  army  and  navy  who  have 
been  and  are  its  contributors.  It  may  be  added  that 
it  is  not  at  all  deficient  in  articles  from  the  pens  of 
men  who  were  in  high  command  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederacy.  Originated  by  L.  R.  Hamersly  &  Co., 
at  No.  1510  Chestnut  Street,  it  has  been  continuously 
published  by  that  firm. 

The  Teacher,  an  educational  journal,  published 
monthly  by  Eldredge  &  Brother,  at  No.  17  North 
Seventh  Street,  was  first  issued  in  January,  1879.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

The  Monthly  Register  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
September,  1879,  from  No.  1602  Chestnut  Street. 

All  the  Tear,  a  literary  journal,  commenced  in 
1879,  was  issued  every  Saturday  for  about  two  years. 

The  Advertiser  was  started  in  1879,  as  a  weekly, 
but  was  discontinued  within  a  year. 

Afield  and  Afloat,  a  sporting  paper,  issued  ever}' 
Tuesday,  made  its  appearance  in  1879,  and  was  discon- 
tinued two  or  three  years  later. 

Archives  of  Dermatology,  a  quarterly  medical 
publication,  was  commenced  in  1879,  and  went  out  of 
existence  in  three  years. 

The  Bayerische  Wochenblatt,  a  German  paper, 


issued  every  Saturday,  had  its  inception  in  1879,  and 
lived  a  year. 

The  Catholic  Advance,  a  weekly  religous  paper, 
was  issued  in  1879,  and  ran  a  few  weeks. 

The  Covenant,  published  on  every  other  Saturday, 
was  first  issued  in  1879,  as  the  organ  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  but  was  absorbed  by  the  Epucojwl 
Recorder. 

The  Farmers'  Magazine  and  Rural  Guide  had 

its  origin  in  1879,  and  was  published  monthly  for  one 
or  two  years. 

The  Grand  Army  Review,  published  monthly  in 
the  interests  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was 
issued  for  the  first  time  in  1879.  A  year  later  it  had 
gone  out  of  existence. 

The  Musical  Times  and  Art  Journal  was  started 
as  a  weekly  in  1879,  and  had  about  a  year  of  life. 

The  North  Philadelphian,  issued  even-  Saturday, 
made  its  appearance  in  1879,  and  is  now  published  as 
the  North  I'hiUuklphia  Journal. 

The  Open  Fire-Grate  came  into  existence  in  1879, 
and  was  discontinued  within  a  year. 

The  Presbyterian  Monthly  wan  first  issued  in 
1879,  and  was  continued  for  two  years. 

The  Review  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  had  its 
inception  in  1879,  and  was  in  existence  two  years. 

The  Sunday  Argus,  a  Democratic  sheet,  was  first 
issued  in  1879,  and  perished  within  two  years. 

The  Labor  World,  started  in  1879,  the  organ  of 
the  lal>oring  classes,  is  issued  every  Thursday  from 
No.  441  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Methodist  was  started  in  1879, 
and  is  issued  every  Thursday  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Book  and  Publishing  House,  No.  1018 
Arch  Street. 

The  Quaker  City  Review,  published  on  Satur- 
day, at  No.  627  South  Fifth  Street,  dates  back  to  1879. 

The  Merchants'  Guide  has  been  published  even- 
Saturday  since  1879. 

The  Medical  Bulletin,  a  monthly  journal,  had  its 
origin  in  1879,  and  has  met  with  substantial  success. 

The  Sunday  Herald  was  begun  in  1879,  and  pub- 
lished at  No.  716  Sansom  Street,  where  it  went  out  of 
existence  in  four  years. 

The  Quinologist,  a  monthly  medical  publication, 
was  first  issued  in  1879. 

The  Textile  Colorist,  a  scientific  monthly  maga- 
zine, published  at  No.  506  Arch  Street,  has  been  in 
existence  sinco  1879. 

Items  of  Interest,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  dental  profession,  was  started  in  1879,  and  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  No.  607  Sansom  Street. 

The  Tribune  and  Farmer  was  established  in  1879, 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  from  No.  441  Chestnut 
Street. 

Association  News  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  has  been 
issued  since  1879. 
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The  Barber's  National  Journal  was  established 
in  1879,  and  is  published  at  No.  120  North  Seventh 
Street,  as  a  semi  monthly. 

The  Enterprise,  published  upon  alternate  Satur- 
days, has  been  in  existence  since  1879. 

The  Evening  News,  a  Republican  daily  afternoon 
paper,  published  by  the  Evening  News  Company,  at 
No.  713  Chestnut  Street,  was  started  in  1879. 

The  Falls  Advertiser  and  Riverside  Gazette  is 
published  weekly,  on  Thursday,  at  Falls  of  Schuyl- 
kill, and  was  started  in  1879. 

The  College  and  Clinical  Record,  a  monthly  medi- 
cal journal,  "  conducted  especially  in  the  interest  of 
the  graduates  and  students  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,"  made  its  appearance  Jan.  15,  1880.  It  is 
published  by  E.  Claxton  &  Co.,  at  No.  930  Market 
Street,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Richard  J.  Dunglison, 
who  was  originally  assisted  by  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury, 
now  the  editor  of  The  Meiliatl  Timr*. 

The  8ugar  Beet,  a  quarterly  scientific  and  agri- 
cultural journal,  was  first  issued  in  February,  1880, 
and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  various 
aspects  of  sugar-beet  culture.  The  general  phases  of 
sugar  production  are  not  neglected,  however.  The 
publishers  are  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.,  at  No.  810 
Walnut  Street.  The  editor  is  Lewis  S.  Ware,  who  is 
the  author,  among  other  works,  of  "  The  Sugar- Beet ; 
including  a  History  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in 
Europe,"  and  "  A  Study  of  the  Various  Sources  of 
Sugar." 

Golden  Days,  a  juvenile  publication,  is  a  weekly 
paper  whose  columns  teem  with  stories,  instructive 
reading,  sketches  of  adventure,  and  such  matter  as 
will  interest,  delight,  and  benefit  lsjys  and  girls.  To 
its  columns  mauy  of  the  principal  scientists,  edu- 
cators, and  clergymen  of  the  day  contribute  articles 
which  are  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  the  artist 
and  the  engraver. 

The  first  number  was  issued  March  6,  1880,  and  in 
his  salutatory,  James  Elverson,  the  publisher,  said, 
"  It  will  be  my  aim  to  give  to  the  young  warm,  in- 
teresting, and  vivid  narratives  prepared  by  the  most 
popular  and  competent  writers,— writers  who  under- 
stand childhood  and  comprehend  their  own  responsi- 
bilities in  that  respect." 

The  proprietor  never  does  anything  in  a  half-way, 
half-souled  manner,  and  when  he  printed  two  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  first 
edition,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  dis- 
tributed them  free,  through  the  newsdealers,  and  by 
the  agency  of  over  four  hundred  horsemen  in  sections 
where  there  were  no  railroads  and  newsdealers,  he 
felt  that  hiB  enterprise  and  judgment  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  American  boys  and  girls.  Golden  Ditt/» 
is  published  by  Mr.  Elverson,  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Ninth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

The  Textile  Record  of  America  was  first  pub- 
lished in  September,  1880,  by  James  W.  Nagle  and 
John  W.  Ryckman.     During  the  two  succeeding 


years  there  were  some  changes  in  the  ownership,  and 
in  February,  1883,  the  entire  property  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark,  who  had  been  identified 
with  the  daily  journalism  of  Philadelphia  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  the  journal  is  issued  monthly  at  425 
Walnut  Street.  Under  his  administration  The  Textile 
Jimirtl  has  advanced  to  the  very  first  rank  among 
publications  representing  the  textile  industries.  It 
is  regarded  all  over  the  world  as  an  authority  uj»on 
the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

It  considers  the  transformation  of  fibres  into  fab- 
rics ;  treats  of  the  nature  of  fibres  (as,  for  example, 
in  papers  upon  fibres  under  the  miacroscope) ;  of  all 
the  processes  of  preparing  them  for  the  loom  and 
knitting-machine ;  of  dyeing  in  all  its  branches ;  of 
the  manufacture  of  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  jute,  flux, 
and  other  fabrics ;  of  economical  and  political  ques- 
tions belonging  to  the  industry;  of  all  kinds  of  new 
machinery  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  textile 
arts  ;  and  of  mill  construction,  prevention  of  fires,  etc. 

It  also  gives  large  space  to  faithful  representation 
of  the  knitting  industry,  which  is  conducted  upon  a 
huge  scale  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  accepted  by  the 
knitting  interests  as  their  spokesman. 

The  American  is  a  weekly  journal  "of  literature, 
science,  the  arts,  and  public  affairs,"  and  was  begun 
in  1880,  the  first  issue  being  dated  on  October  10th  of 
that  year.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  weekly 
issue  of  a  small  folio,  called  WeeHy  Notet,  which  was 
sent  out  for  some  time  as  a  supplement  to  the  /V»» 
Monthly,  and  was  made  up  of  original  comment  on 
current  affairs,  home  and  foreign,  by  the  editor  of 
the  I'enn  Monthly,  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
The  American  was  begun  this  feature  was  transferred 
to  it,  and  the  latter  deals  largely  and  freely  with  all 
political  topics,  at  the  same  time  treating  editorial  ly 
a  wide  range  of  social,  industrial,  and  other  ques- 
tions, apart  from  its  departments  of  literary  review 
and  criticism,  art  criticism,  scientific  information,  etc. 
The  first  managing  editor  was  William  Ralston  Balch, 
by  whose  energy  and  taste  the  start  of  the  journal  was 
particularly  marked.  He  was  succeeded  in  October, 
1881,  by  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  who  continues,  Profes- 
sor R.  E.  Thompson  being  the  chief  editorial  writer. 
Essays,  reviews,  criticisms,  etc.,  are  procured  from  a 
large  number  of  writers  throughout  the  country. 
The  ownership  of  the  journal  is,  as  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  substantially  in  the  hands  of  Wharton 
Barker,  a  banker  and  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia, 
who  lis*  liberally  sustained  the  enterprise. 

The  Baptist  Family  Magazine  was  commence!  as 
a  monthly  in  1880,  and  continued  less  than  two  years. 

The  Commercial  World,  a  monthly  mercantile 
paper,  was  started  in  1880,  and  discontinued  in  1882. 

Stoddart's  Review  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
1880.  and  in  1882  consolidated  with  The  Atttericm. 

The  Ingleside  was  commenced  in  1880,  and  sus- 
pended in  two  or  three  years. 
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The  Carpenter  was  started  in  1880,  and  issued 
monthly  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography  was 
started  in  1880,  and  in  published  monthly. 

Quiz,  a  weekly  society  journal,  is  published  at  No. 
912  Arch  Street,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Flor- 
ence I.  Duncan,  and  was  founded  in  1880. 

The  Bullion  Miner  and  Coal  Record  was  started 
in  1880,  and  ia  published  every  Saturday  at  No.  225 
Carter  Street 

The  Eagle  Journal,  published  on  Saturday,  was 
fir.it  issued  in  1880. 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturer,  a  monthly 
trade  journal,  has  been  in  existence  since  1880,  and 
is  published  at  No.  506  Arch  Street. 

The  Northwest  was  first  issued  in  IkmO,  and  is  pub- 
lished on  Saturday. 

The  Citizen,  a  literary  and  ]>olitical  journal  pub- 
lished on  Saturday,  came  into  existence  in  1880. 

The  Monarch  City  World,  a  monthly  commercial 
journal,  was  started  in  1K80,  but  did  not  last  long. 

New  Leaves,  a  monthly  temperance  journal,  was 
first  issued  in  1KK0.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Grand 
Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Picture  World,  published  by  the  American 
Sunday -School  Union,  was  established  in  January, 
1881,  as  a  monthly  publication  for  children. 

Our  Young  People  was  first  published  in  January, 
1881,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  older  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  the  young  men  and 
women  in  Young  People's  Associations.  It  is  edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Judson  Rowland,  and  published  by 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  at  No. 
1420  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Farm  and  Garden  was  established  in  1881 
by  E.  8.  Child,  and  is  now  owned  by  Child,  Boos  & 
Co.,  and  published  from  No.  125  South  Fourth  Street. 

The  Sunday  Independent  had  its  inception  in  the 
early  part  of  1881,  the  publishers  being  Riter  &  Har-* 
rington  Fitzgerald,  and  was  discontinued  within  a 
few  months. 

The  Advance  and  Review,  a  quarterly  periodical 
devoted  to  spiritualism,  was  started  in  1881,  and  went 
out  of  existence  within  a  year. 

The  American  Pulpit  and  Few,  a  monthly  un- 
sectarian  religious  journal,  was  issued  for  the  first 
time  in  1881,  and  lasted  only  one  year. 

The  Bridesburg  Standard,  issued  every  Wednes- 
day, was  commenced  in  1881,  at  Bridesburg,  and 
within  a  year  publication  was  suspended. 

The  Easy  Hour,  a  literary  journal,  issued  every 
Saturday,  had  its  origin  in  1881,  and  is  not  now  in 
existence. 

The  Golden  Tear,  a  semi-monthly,  issued  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
had  its  origin  in  1881,  and  came  to  an  end  in  less  than 
two  years. 

The  Medical  Advisory  had  its  inception  in  1881, 
but  iU  career  was  brief. 


The  Oar,  a  sporting  periodical,  came  into  being  in 
1881,  and  soon  died  out. 

The  North  American  Manufacturer,  published 
every  Thursday,  was  started  in  1881,  and  discontinued 
inside  of  two  years. 

The  Quaker  City  Gazette,  a  society  journal,  pub- 
lished even  Saturday,  had  a  short  career  in  1881. 

The  Educational  Visitor  and  Temperance  En- 
sign,  commenced  in  1*81,  enjoyed  but  a  brief  exist- 
eme. 

The  Family  Herald,  a  family  paper,  published 
every  Saturday,  was  started  in  1881,  and  suspended 
the  next  year. 

The  Brewers'  and  Dealers'  Journal  has  been 
published  nmnthlv,  at  No.  705  Sansom  Street,  since 
1881. 

The  Commercial  Bulletin,  issued  on  Monday,  had 
its  origin  in  1881,  and  is  devoted  to  commerce  and 
trade. 

The  Mining  Journal,  the  publication  office  of 
which  is  at  No.  330  Walnut  Street,  was  begun  in  1881, 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday. 

Life,  an  eight-page  illustrated  society  journal,  was 
started  in  1881,  the  publication  office  being  in  The 
/Wm  building.    Only  a  few  numbers  were  issued. 

The  Grand  Army  Scout  and  Soldiers'  Mail,  an 
organ  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  published 
even-  Saturday,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1881. 

Bennage's  Musical  Library  ha*  been  published 
on  Monday  of  each  week  since  1881. 

The  Educational  Visitor  was  first  issued  in  1881, 
and  still  continues. 

The  National  Brewer  and  Maltster  is  published 
at  No.  126  South  Second  Street,  on  Saturday  of  each 
week.    Its  first  issue  was  in  1881. 

L'Avenir,  a  monthly  religious  journal,  was  started 
in  1881,  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Protestant  pop- 
ulation of  Philadelphia,  and  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Graphio  World,  an  illustrated  family  paper, 
was  commenced  in  1881. 

Iron,  a  weekly  mechanical  journal,  issued  on  Thurs- 
day, has  been  in  existence  since  1881.  The  publishers 
are  A.  C.  Farley  &  Co.,  at  No.  413  Walnut  Street. 

The  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods  Manufacturer,  a 
monthly  trade  journal,  entered  the  journalistic  field 
in  1881,  and  publication  was  discontinued  not  long 
afterward. 

The  Post  and  Camp,  issued  on  Saturdays,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  had  its 
inception  in  1881,  and  has  died  out. 

Kind  Words,  an  evangelical  juvenile  journal, 
published  every  Saturday,  came  into  existence  in 
1881. 

The  Household  Visitor,  published  every  Saturday, 
was  started  in  1881  as  an  independent  family  paper. 

The  National  Agent,  a  monthly  periodical  of  six- 
teen pages,  whose  publication  office  is  at  No.  711  San- 
som Street,  was  first  issued  in  1881. 

The  New  Church  Life,  a  religious  journal,  issued 
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monthly,  is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Sweden- 
borgian  denomination,  at  No.  1802  Mount  Vernon 
Street.  It  is  a  sixteen-page  periodical,  and  was  com- 
menced in  1S81. 

The  Tacony  New  Era  was  established  Dec.  8, 
1881,  by  William  C.  Watson  and  Daniel  Muncy,  and 
ran  for  one  year.  At  that  time  Mr.  Muncy  sold  his 
interest  to  Thomas  J.  Mills,  and  the  paper  is  still 
continued. 

Truth  in  Life,  a  children's  journal,  devoted  chiefly 
to  temperance,  and  The  Illustrated  Treasury  of  Knmcl- 
edgr,  also  a  juvenile  periodical,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  illustrate  Bible  truths  from  science,  were  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  in 
January,  1882. 

The  Family  Review,  devoted  to  legal,  medical, 
educational,  and  social  affairs,  was  first  issued  in 
January,  1882,  and  published  at  No.  355  North 
Fourth  Street,  by  M.  G.  Taylor. 

The  Medical  Register,  a  record  of  the  literature 
of  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences,  was  commenced 
Feb.  15,  1882,  as  a  monthly  publication,  the  pub- 
lishers being  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  at  No.  1012 
Walnut  Street. 

Our  Continent,  an  illustrated  weekly  journal,  pub- 
lished by  "  Our  Continent  Publishing  Company,"  was 
issued  for  the  first  time  Feb.  15,  1882.  The  officers  of 
the  company  were  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  president; 
Daniel  O.  Brinton,  M.D.,  secretary ;  and  Robert  S. 
Davis,  treasurer.  The  first  named  was  also  the  edi- 
tor of  the  journal.  Among  the  contributors  to  the 
initial  number  were  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Sidney 
Lanier,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  George  H.  Boker,  Oscar 
Wilde,  E.  P.  Roe,  William  M.  Baker,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, John  Habberton,  Max  Adeler,  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton,  Kate  Field,  William  Pepper,  M.D., 
Noah  Porter,  Helen  Campbell,  and  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis.  Before  the  close  of  the  second  volume  the 
title  was  changed  to  The  (bnfinnit,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1883  it  was  removed  to  New  York  City. 

The  Law  and  Order  Advocate,  a  weekly  paper, 
was  issued  for  the  first  time  on  Sept.  4, 1882,  from  No. 
126  (old  number  134)  South  Fourth  Street.  Its  ob- 
ject was  the  maintenance  of  the  "  American  Sab- 
bath," and  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  vice. 

The  Caterer,  a  gastronomic  monthly,  was  con- 
ceived by  its  publishers  and  editors  in  the  beginuing 
of  1882,  but  the  initial  number  was  not  issued  until 
the  1st  of  October  of  that  year.  Its  character  was 
not  intended  to  be  simply  that  of  a  cook-book,  but 
of  a  nature  that  would  interest  and  instruct  upon 
general  topics  relating  to  the  household  and  to  do- 
mestic economy.  It  met  with  instant  favor,  and  it  has 
since  received  substantial  patronage  from  thousands 
of  readers.  It  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Jo- 
seph Whitton,  and  is  published  at  No.  1013  Chestnut 
Street.  The  editor,  James  W.  Parkinson,  has  long  been 
known  as  a  chief  in  gastronomic  science. 

Germantown  Independent  was  started  Oct. 


7,  1882,  as  a  four-page,  six-column  weekly  paper. 
Departments  were  added  from  time  to  time,  embracing 
news  items  from  Olney,  Branehtown,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mount  Airy,  and  other  suburbs  of  the  town  and 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  ward.  A  special  fea- 
ture was  the  introduction  of  portraits  and  biographical 
sketches  of  home  celebrities,  historical  buildings  of  the 
town,  etc. 

Its  proprietors  are  Horace  F.  McCann  and  J.  Alex. 
Savage  (McCann  &  Savage).  Both  are  practical 
printers,  McCann  being  a  graduate  of  the  German- 
town  Telegraph  office,  and  Savage  an  early  apprentice 
of  the  Guide;  also  afterward  a  contributor  to  and  com- 
positor on  a  number  of  city  papers. 

The  publication  office  is  at  No.  4958  Germantown 
Avenue,  where  a  large  job  business  is  done  in  addi- 
tion. The  paper  has  now  a  very  large  circulation  for 
a  suburban  journal. 

The  8ower,  "  published  every  other  Saturday  (ex- 
cept from  July  1st  to  September  15th)  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Unitarian  Churches," 
made  its  appearance  Nov.  4,  1882. 

The  Literary  Era, "  a  monthly  repository  of  literary 
and  miscellaneous  information,"  was  established  in 
December,  1882,  by  Porter  &  Coates,  at  No.  900 
Chestnut  Street,  and  has  met  with  substantial  success 
from  the  outset. 

The  Clerk,  a  commercial  paper,  issued  monthly, 
came  into  existence  in  1882,  and  was  printed  only  a 
very  short  while. 

The  Oriental  Casket  was  started  in  1882,  but  only 
a  few  numbers  were  issued. 

The  Record  of  Growth,  a  miscellaneous  journal, 
had  its  inception  in  1882,  and  is  not  now  in  existence. 

The  Hearthstone,  an  illustrated  literary  paper, 
started  in  1882,  is  issued  every  Monday. 

The  American  Silk  and  Fruit  Coltnrist  was 
started  in  1882,  and  is  published  monthly  at  No. 
"1328  Chestnut  Street 

The  Saturday  Journal,  started  in  1882,  is  pub- 
lished at  No.  5125  Kershaw  Avenue,  Hestonville, 
West  Philadelphia. 

The  Echo  was  started  in  1882  as  a  monthly  literary 
periodical. 

The  Home  Protector,  a  temperance  and  literary 
journal,  published  every  Saturday,  was  commenced 
in  1881. 

The  Agents'  Bulletin,  published  monthly,  was  first 

issued  in  1882. 

Chaff,  a  monthly  paper,  came  into  existence  in 
1882.  It  was  established  as  an  illustrated  college 
pai>cr  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  eight 
graduates  of  the  classes  of  1881,  1882,  and  1883.  It 
contains  original  verses,  illustrations,  and  light  sketches 
of  a  humorous  and  satirical  character,  and  has  attained 
great  success  both  in  and  out  of  the  college.  This 
paper  is  thoroughly  original,  all  the  articles,  designs, 
illustrations,  and  engravings  being  by  the  members  of 
the  Chaff  association. 
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The  Hammer,  a  German  monthly  mechanical 
journal,  was  started  in  1882. 

The  Home  Circle,  a  Baptist  family  magazine, 
issued  monthly,  from  No.  1420  Chestnut  Street,  had 
its  origin  in  1882. 

The  Modern  Reporter,  a  stenographic  periodical, 
issued  every  month,  was  commenced  in  1882. 

Tme  Blue,  an  independent  weekly  paper,  entered 
the  field  of  journalism  in  1882. 

The  Thoroughbred  Stock  Journal,  published 
monthly,  at  No.  27  South  Seventh  Street,  had  it* 
beginning  in  1882. 

The  Peacemaker,  a  twenty-page  periodical,  issued 
monthly  l>y  the  Peace  Society,  was  started  in  1882. 

Edison's  Review,  issued  monthly,  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1882. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  was  started  in  1882, 
as  an  organ  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle. 

The  Textile  Monitor  is  published  monthly,  ut  No. 
220  Church  Street.  The  initial  number  was  printed 
in  1882. 

The  Industrial  Review  was  established  in  1882, 
by  the  Industrial  Review  Publishing  Company,  and 
i*  issued  monthly,  at  No.  806  Walnut  Street. 

The  Miller's  Review,  devoted  to  milling  interests, 
is  published  at  No.  610  Chestnut  Street,  and  had  its 
origin  in  1882. 

The  Spectator,  published  weekly,  in  the  interest  of 
the  colored  race,  was  started  in  1882,  but  only  a  few 
numbers  were  issued. 

The  Review,  a  literary  journal,  published  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  started  rh  1882,  and 
issued  monthly. 

Straw  bridge  A  Clothier's  Quarterly,  a  family 
journal,  published  by  Strawbridge  A  Clothier  at  No. 
801  Market  Street,  has  been  in  existence  since  1882. 

Terpsichore,  a  monthly  periodical,  was  started  in 
1882. 

The  Scholar's  Quarterly,  a  periodical  intended 
to  aid  in  the  Sunday-school  work  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1882. 

Stewart's  Banjo  and  Guitar  Journal  was  origi- 
nated in  1882. 

The  Sunlight  was  begun  in  January,  1883,  and  is 
published  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
at  No.  1420  Chestnut  Street,  every  other  week,  alter- 
nately with  The  Reaper,  and  at  the  same  price.  It 
has  already  gained  a  large  circulation. 

The  Sunday  Hour,  an  illustrated  religious  journal, 
was  commenced  in  January,  1883,  by  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union. 

Boogher's  Repository,  "  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  history,  biography,  and  genealogy,"  was 
started  in  March,  1883,  as  a  monthly  magazine,  and 
published  by  William  F.  Boogher,  and  edited  by 
Horace  Wemyss  Smith.  After  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  the  latter  assumed  full  control  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  the  May  number  was  changed  in  title  to 


the  American  Repository.  Only  three  numbers  were 
issued. 

The  Illustrated  World  was  established  by  James 
Elverson,  of  the  Saturday  Night,  who,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1683,  published  the  initial  number  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  Ninth  aud  Spruce  Streets. 
Money  was  liberally  expended  on  American  talent, 
and  in  importing  the  plates  of  the  finest  and  latest 
contributions  to  art  in  the  Old  World.  But  the  fair 
prospects  of  the  paper  were  doomed  to  come  shortly 
to  an  end,  in  what  was  generally  termed  "  The  Sat- 
urday Night  Injunction  Case,"  brought  by  a  citizen 
who  complained  that  the  running  of  the  presses  at 
night  disturbed  his  rest,  and  otherwise  made  him 
uncomfortable.  In  refusing  the  injunction  asked  for, 
uamely,  that  Mr.  Elverson  should  be  restrained  from 
running  his  presses  between  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  six  o'clock  next  morning,  Judge  Hare  gave 
"  leave  to  the  complainant  to  apply  for  a  further 
order,  should  circumstances  render  it  expedient." 
This  compelled  Mr.  Elverson  to  suspend  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Rluttrated  World  or  have  it  printed  else- 
where. As  the  latter  alternative  would  have  brought 
about  unsatisfactory  complications,  he  finally  an- 
nounced, in  the  number  for  Nov.  17.  1883,  that  he 
was  forced  by  the  decree  of  the  court "  to  suspend  the 
publication  of  the  paper." 

The  American  Psychological  Journal,  issued  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Insane  and  the  Prevention  of  Insanity,  had  its  in- 
ception in  April,  1883,  as  a  quarterly  publication.  It 
is  published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  A  Co.,  at  No.  1012 
Walnut  Street,  and  is  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrish. 

The  Sporting  Life,  published  by  Francis  C.  Rich- 
ter,  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  April,  1883.  Office 
on  Ninth  Street  below  Walnut. 

The  Polyclinic,  a  monthly  journal  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medi- 
cine, appeared  July  15,  1883,  aud  is  published  by  P. 
BlakUton,  Son  A  Co.,  at  No.  1012  Walnut  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Tobacconist,  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  tobacco  trade,  was  started  early  in  1883, 
being  issued  from  No.  126  South  Second  Street. 

The  Agents'  Telegraph,  a  monthly  paper,  was  first 
issued  in  1883. 

Schwaebisches  Wochenblatt,  a  German  paper, 
was  commenced  in  1883. 

The  Evening  Call,  an  independent  afternoon  news- 
paper for  the  people,  was  first  issued  Sept  17,  1883. 
From  the  beginning  the  number  of  copies  daily  printed 
and  sold  has  exceeded  sixteen  thousand.  The  Weekly 
Call  was  first  issued  Dec.  15,  1883,  and  sold  of  its 
third  issue  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  copies, 
which  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  weekly  jour- 
nalism. The  following  is  the  platform  upon  which 
both  The  Evening  Call  and  The  Weekly  Call  arc  con- 
ducted : 
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"Ova  P*r««-A  Newspaper  for  lb*  People,  of  th.  People,  ud  by  tbe 
People. 

"  Ora  Politics- A  candidal.-'!  fitness  for  office,  irrespective  of  hi* 
name. 

M  Or«  RtUQioJ-Character  inatead  of  Creed.  He  believes  truth  who 
Urea  trolh. 

•'  Oca  Aim — The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

Robert  S.  Davis,  the  publisher  and  editor  of  The 
Call,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  received  a  col- 
legiate education.  In  1860-61  he  studied  law,  but 
finally  abandoned  it,  and  became  a  general  writer  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  1863  he  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  the  correspondent 
of  several  papers.  While  in  that  city  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  James  Elverson,  and  the  two  became 
room-mates  and  warm  friends.  Joining  their  small 
savings,  they  entered  into  various  speculations,  in 
which  they  were  quite  successful.  Possessing  con- 
siderable meant--,  they  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1865. 
and  started  the  Saturday  Night,  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  which  is  generally  known  to  the  public.  In 
the  early  part  of  1882,  having  disposed  of  his  share 
in  the  Saturday  Night,  Mr.  Davis,  together  with  two 
or  three  others,  issued  Our  Oontinmt,  an  illustrated 
weekly  literary  journal.  Within  less  than  a  year, 
however,  he  withdrew  from  the  new  enterprise,  and 
thereafter  his  thoughts  were  turned  toward  daily 
journalism.  Finally  he  set  about  carrying  into  effect 
his  resolution  to  establish  a  daily  newspaper,  and  in 
accordance  therewith  issued  The  Evening  (Mil  in  Sep- 
tember, 1883.  Mr.  Davis  is  an  energetic,  enterprising 
man  of  business,  and  his  tendency  is  to  bring  success 
where  many  others  might  fail. 

The  Home  Companion,  a  monthly  family  paper, 
was  started  in  the  early  part  of  1883. 

The  Chestnut  Hill  and  Montgomery  Hews,  a 
weekly  paper,  issued  on  Saturday,  was  published  for 
the  first  time  in  1882. 

Truth,  a  Sunday  paper,  was  started  in  1883,  and 
after  a  life  of  several  months  publication  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  Daily  Register,  a  morning  paper,  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  the  arrivals  at  the  principal  hotels 
of  the  city,  was  started  in  1883,  the  office  of  publica- 
tion being  in  The  I'rrs*  building,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  Dental  Practitioner,  a  monthly  periodical, 
had  iu  beginning  in  1883. 

The  Baptist  Superintendent  was  first  issued  in 
January,  1884.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Blackall, 
and  has  already  taken  foremost  rank.  It  contains 
general  articles  by  the  best  writers  relating  to  Sun- 
day-school management,  notes  and  queries  on  prac- 
tical questions,  blackboard  reviews  of  every  lesson, 
discriminating  notices  of  books  that  are  helpful  to 
superintendents,  and  such  other  matters  as  arc  con- 
sidered as  having  special  value.  The  journal  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  the  publication  office  being  at  No.  1420  Chest- 
nut Street. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
SECRET  ORDERS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

The  Masonic  Order.— The  weight  of  evidence, 
official  and  unofficial,  direct  and  collateral,  goes  to 
substantiate  the  claim  of  Philadelphia  to  be  the 
mother-city  of  Masonry  in  America.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  or  the  circumstances  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  lodge,  but  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that 
some  of  the  brethren,  who  had  been  initiated  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  met  together  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  in  this  city,  and  resolved  to  es- 
tablish an  organization.1  It  is,  however,  positive  that, 
on  June  5,  1730,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  issued  a  deputation 
to  Daniel  Cox,'  of  New  Jersey,  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  This  document,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  speaks  of  application  having  been  made  by 
a  number  of  brethren,  then  resident  in  the  provinces 
named,  which  fully  demonstrates  the  fact  that  prior 
to  1730  there  were  Masons  in  Philadelphia  who  united 
in  asking  recognition  from  the  supreme  head  of  the 
order.  Moreover,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  Pmn- 
[  tylvaiiia  Hazrtte,  of  Dec.  8,  1730,  said  there  were  then 
several  lodges  of  Freemasons  erected  in  the  provinces.' 


1  John  Moore,  in  1703,  waa  commissioned  by  the  king  aa  collector  of 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  In  171 S  he  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  mention! 
hating  "!pent  a  few  evening!  of  festivity  with  my  Masonic  brethren." 
ThU  t!  the  earli«<*t  written  evidence  in  existence  of  the  fact  that  mem- 
ber! of  the  craft  dwell  within  the  prraent  Jurisdiction.  Many  de- 
scendant! of  John  Moore  attained  professional  and  political,  aa  well  aa 
Masonic,  prominence 

1  Daniel  Cox  was  the  son  of  Pr  Psniel  Cox,  of  London,  Governor  of 
the  province  of  Writ  Jersey,  ami  Its  largest  Undid  proprietor,  who,  in 
1S91.  sold  the  territory  and  the  government  to  the  West  Jersey  Society 
for  nine  thouiaud  pounds.  In  1703  the  second  Daniel  Cox  waa  appointed 
commander  of  all  the  royal  forces  In  West  Jersey,  and  was  thence  known 
as  Col  Cox.  Between  17(6  and  171©  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  Utter  year  went  to  England.  The 
minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kngland  show  that  at  it.  meeting  on 
Jan.  29.  17:11,  he  was  present,  and  hi.  health  was  drunk  aa  "  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  North  America."  In  1734  he  was  sppolnled  aaaodale 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Naw  Jersey,  and  In  1739  hs  died  in  office. 
He  was  the  author  or  a  collection  of  voyagea  and  trnvela,  and  "A  De- 
scription of  the  English  Province  of  Cnrolaua,  by  the  SpsnUrds  called 
Florida,  and  by  the  Trench  La  Louisiana ;  as  also  of  the  great  and 
famous  river  Mrschacebe  or  Mississippi,  ths  flrs  vast  navigable  Lakes 
of  fresh  water,  and  Ihe  parts  adjacent,  with  an  account  of  the  commodi- 
ties, snd  their  growth  and  production  in  the  mid  Provinces." 

1  A  very  Intsristliig  discovery  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  1HS4  by 
Cllftord  P.  Met 'alia,  B.  W.  J.  <>.  W.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  found  among  the  MS.  held  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia the  original  ledger  of  St.  John's  Lodge  of  Philadelphia  from  Jul* 
ii,  1731,  to  June  173S,  which  establishes  the  cUtms  or  Philadelphia 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  Masonry  in  America.  The  oldest  record  pre- 
viously know  n  bore  date  two  year!  later,  and  the  oldest  record  in  this 
State,  that  of  Lodge  No. :),  is  dated  1707.  The  book  waa  exhibited  by  Its 
discoverer  on  the  evening  of  the  28lh  of  February  at  hU  lecture  before 
Lodge  \o.M.  on  "  A  Bemurksblo  Masonic  Life,"-  that,  namely,  of  Ben- 
Jiimln  Franklin. 

The  book  Is  bound  In  stiff  vellum,  and  Is  labeled  on  ths  front  cover, 
"  Philadelphia  City.  St.  John's  Lodge,  Libr.  II."  Th.  entire  volume  ia 
well  preserved.  It  is  of  Ihe  blank-book  pattern,  Ave  and  a  half  by 
twelve  Inches,  and  two  incbrs  thick.    It  h»s  an  alphabetical  iudax  of 
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Thomas  Cadwalader's  letter  of  Nov.  17,  17.54,  to 
Henry  Bell,  of  Lancaster,  has  an  allusion  to  the  writer 
as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  first  Masonic  lodge  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  sometimes  opened  by  a  party 
that  used  to  meet  at  the  Tun  Tavern  in  Water  Street. 
In  the  fall  of  1730  they  designed  obtaining  a  charter 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  but  Grand  Master 
Cox  coming  into  office,  they  procured  it  from  him. 
Then  on  St.  John's  day,  June,  1782,  a  Grand  Lodge 
was  held  at  the  Tun  Tavern,  when  W.  Allen  was 
chosen  Grand  Master,  William  Pringle,  Deputy  Mas- 
ter, and  Thomas  Boude  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Wardens,  for  the  enduing  year.  The  notice  of  this 
meeting  in  the  l'en,t*ylr<i„i<i  (J.izrftr  says  "  Sun  Tav- 
ern," which  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint,  an  the  most 
diligent  search  of  the  local  antiquarians  has  failed  to 
discover  any  such  establishment.  The  Tun  Tavern 
was  kept  by  Thomas  Mullan,  and  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street  then  indifferently  called  Water  Street 
or  King  Street.  The  lodge,  which  before  and  after 
the  Revolution  was  "  No.  3,"  bore  the  additional  title 
of  Tun  Lodge,  an  unquestionable  allusion  to  the 
place  of  its  origin.  In  1734,  Dr.  Franklin,  then 
Grand  Master  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
some  correspondence  with  Henry  Price,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Lord  Montague  Grand  Master  of 
England,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  England 
and  dominious  and  territories  thereunto  belonging. 
Franklin's  letter  bore  date  Nov.  28, 1734,  and  in  it  he 
said  that  as  he  had  heard  that  "  Mr.  Price's  deputation 
and  j>ower  were  extended  over  all  America,"  the 
brethren  in  Pennsylvania  requested  from  him  a  char- 
ter confirming  them  in  their  privileges  of  holding  a 
Grand  Lodge.  It  is  not  known  that  Price  made  any 
reply  to  Franklin.  It  has  l*ecn  stated  on  June  24, 
1734,  a  deputation  was  granted  by  the  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  but  there  is  no  evi- 


dence that  it  was  ever  acted  upon,  and  even  the  fact 
of  the  grant  rests  under  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Frank- 
lin's application  was  caused,  as  he  writes,  by  the 
"  fear  of  some  false  and  rebel  brethren,  who  were 
foreigners,  and  who  were  about  to  set  up  a  distinct 
lodge  in  opposition  to  the  old  and  true  brethren,  and 
pretending  to  make  Masons  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  the 
craft  coming  into  dissension  unless  the  true  brethren 
are  countenanced  and  distinguished  by  some  such 
special  authority  as  desired." 

In  1735  the  Grand  Lodge  changed  its  place  of 
meeting  from  the  Tun  Tavern  to  the  Indian  King, 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  celebrated  public  resorts  of 
that  day,  situated  on  the  South  side  of  High  [now 
Market  |  Street,  below  Third,  at  the  southwest  cornerof 
Biddle's  Alley  [between  Bank  Street  and  Third  Street]. 
In  1749,  about  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam Allen  as  Provincial  Grand  Master,  the  Grand 
Lodge  removed  to  the  Royal  Standard  Tavern,  located 
on  High  Street,  near  Second  Street.  By  this  time 
the  members  wearied  of  meeting  in  taverns,  and, 
on  March  12,  1752,  they  resolved  to  erect  a  separate 
building  for  Masonic  purposes.    It  was  finished  in 

1754,  and  was  a  three-story  brick  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Norris  [afterward  Lodge]  Alley,  just  west 
of  Second  Street.  Erected  by  subscription  at  a  cost 
of  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  it  was  called 
the  Freemason's  Lodge,  and  the  title  was  vested  in 
trustees  of  the  three  lodges.    On  St.  John's  day, 

1755,  the  Masons  had  their  first  public  procession  and 
celebration.  They  marched  from  the  Norris  Alley 
hall  to  Christ  Church,  where  they  listened  to  a  dis- 
course from  Brother  William  Smith  upon  the  precept, 
"  Love  the  Brotherhood,  fear  God,  and  honor  the 
King."    This  was  the  order  of  the  procession  : 


name*  of  the  brethren  of  the  l<*lgs.  A  carious  thing  about  II  is  that 
.  of  the  pages  sr*  occupied  with  commercial  eutrlee  Id  reference  U> 
the  publication  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  copies  of  the  Prayer- 
New  Testament,  and  the  Law*  of  Pennsylvania,  »  fact  which 
member  of  the  lodge  devoted  to  It*  eerrlce  one  of  bit 
The  II  on  the  cover  shows  that  an  A  preceded  It, 
though  probably  not  a  volume  of  account*,  u  the  lodge  originated  only 
In  the  Utter  end  of  I7:w,»nd  In  I73i  had  bat  nineteen  number*,  as 
appeara  from  It*  vote  when  one  of  lu  member*,  William  Allen,  wa« 
elected  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  itainea  of  the  members  are  tlu.se  of  Henry  Pratt,  William 
Paschal,  James  llingbam,  Owen  Owen,  Thomas  tlopklnson,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Plumeted,  John  Waugh,  James  Hamilton,  J>«eph  Shi  open,  Thomas 
Bond,  Philip  Syng,  Richard  Howell,  Ilr.  Thymus  Cadwalader,  David 
Humphrey,  and  Heury  Lew  is,  all  of  whom  are  still  represented  in  Phil- 
adelphia society.  The  tenth  name  on  the  Hit  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  the  book  establishes  the  fact  of  hie  baring  been  made  a 
Mason  on  Jane  S4,  1731,  when  "  the  remainder  of  bis  £3  etitrance-fee 
is  £2."  He  had  probably  paid  one  pound  previously,  for  be  if  charged 
with  Are  months'  dues,  dating,  no  doubt,  from  bl«  "apprentice"  days. 
Ills  publication  on  Masonry  appeared  in  bis  G'.usrta  of  Dec.  8,  1730. 
From  U.is  It  Is  apparent  that  Franklin  became  ..milaled  as  an  entered 
apprentice  at  least  four  months  previously,  say  In  or  l«for*  February , 
1731.  By  comparison  with  ths  register  in  the  "  Freemason'.  Pocket 
Companion,"  published  lu  Dublin  lu  17-15.  St.  John  .  Lodge  is  identl- 
Sed  with  So.  116.  and  it  met  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month;  the 
;  iu  this  register  is  placed  at  the  Hoop,  in  Water  Street. 


1.  The  Sword  Bearer  carrying  a  drawn  i 

I.  Six  Steward!  with  whit.  rods,  walking  tw.eand-two. 
3  The  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Treaaurer.  who  bore  < 

son  damask  cushion,  on  one  of  which  was  laid  the 
other  the  Book  of  Constitutions. 

4.  A  rsrereud  brother. 

5.  The  Grand  Master,  supported  by  two  brethren  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction. 

fi.  The  Deputy  Grand  Master,  supported  In  like  manner. 

7.  The  two  Giand  Wardens. 

*.  Two  members  of  the  Grand  I-odge. 

9.  The  three  orders,  Doric.  Ionic,  and  CorinUilan,  carried  by  three 

Tj  ler». 

10.  The  three  Masters  of  the  three  regular  lodges  of  tho  city. 

II.  The  two  Wardens  of  the  First  Lodge. 

12.  The  two  Wardens  of  the  Second  Lodge. 

13.  The  two  Wardens  of  the  Third  lodge. 

14.  The  three  Secretaries  of  the  three  lodges, 
lo.  The  three  Treasurer*  of  the  three  lodges, 
lit.  The  rlsiting  brethren  walking  two-and-two. 

17.  The  members  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  lodges  walking  two. 
and  two. 

19.  The  Grand  Masters.  Governor  Morri*',  Governor  Tinkor's,  and 
others  of  the  brethren's  coaches  and  chariots,  empty. 

Cannon  thundered  their  salutes  and  a  curious  popu- 
lace gazed  upon  the  panoply  and  display  as  the  line 
marched  to  the  church  and  returned  to  the  hall. 
There  a  banquet  had  been  prepared,  which  the  Masons 
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and  their  guests  enjoyed  until  the  very  modest  hour 
of  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Up  to  this  time  there  were  two  Grand  Lodges  in 
England, — the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  (at  London), 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  All  England  (at  York). 
Harmony  and  discord  alternately  marked  the  rela- 
tions of  these  two  bodies,  and  in  1758  certain  brethren 
complained  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  London  on  their  rights,  declared  that  the  ancient 
landmarks  had  been  removed,  and  they  seceded,  as- 
suming the  title  of  "  Ancient  York  Masons,"  and  de- 
nominating the  followers  of  the  regular  Grand  Lodge 
at  London  as  "  Moderns."  From  the  Grand  Lodjre 
of  Ancients  the  present  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
had  its  origin.  The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  I  An- 
cient*), which  was  numbered  one,  has  left  no  official 
memorial  to  show  the  circumstances  which  attended 
its  origin.  Lodge  No.  2  claims  its  date  from  July  7, 
1758,  when  it  was  chartered  by  the  London  Grand 
Lodge  as  English  Lodge  No.  69.  On  June  20,  1764, 
the  London  Grand  Lodge  issued  a  patent  to  Lodge 
No.  69,  Ancient  York  Masons,  at  Philadelphia,  au- 
thorizing them  to  form  and  to  hold  a  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  This  warrant  was 
acted  upon.  The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  wasorgan- 
ized,  and  it  is  enumerated  in  the  list  of  lodges  as  No. 
L  Recognizing  the  authority  of  this  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge,  No.  69  surrendered  its  warrant,  and  a  new 
warrant  was  issued  to  the  same  brethren,  authorizing 
them  to  hold  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  Y.  M.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lodge  No.  3  must  also  have  been  in  existence 
under  a  prior  English  warrant.  Its  earliest  record 
bears  date  Oct.  22,  1767,  at  which  time  it  was  organ- 
ized under  a  warrant  from  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge.  Hugh  Stewart  was  at  that  time  Worshipful 
Master.  Up  to  the  Revolution  the  Masters  of  No.  3 
were  as  follows:  1767,  Hugh  Stewart;  1768,  Robert 
Moore ;  1769,  James  Loughcad  ;  1770,  William  Shutc ; 
1771,  John  Fox;  1772,  John  Fox;  1773,  Alexander 
Kidd;  1774,  James  Fulton;  1775,  Dr.  Anthony 
Yieldall ;  1775-76,  Charles  Allen.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution the  place  of  meeting  of  the  lodges  of  Ancient 
York  Masons  was  probably  in  Videll's  Alley,  a  small 
court  which  ran  from  the  west  side  of  Second  Street, 
below  Chestnut,  westward.  There  was  in  this  alley 
a  building  used  occasionally  for  lectures,  religious 
meetings,  and  other  purposes. 

Lodge  No.  3,  according  to  a  notice  in  a  newspaper 
published  before  the  Revolution,  met  in  Videll's  Alley, 
and  most  likely  the  other  lodges  met  at  the  same 
place.  Afterward,  it  is  probable,  they  met  ut  the 
City  Tavern,  where  it  appears  the  meetings  were  held 
in  1777.  In  the  interval  between  the  establishment 
of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  No.  1,  and  the  Revo- 
lution, nineteen  lodges  had  been  chartered  under  its 
authority.  Of  these  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  9,  13,  and  19  were 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

According  to  Ahiman  Rezon,  the  first  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  in  America  of  which  anv  account  exists 


was  held  in  Philadelphia  before  1758.  This  chapter 
worked  under  the  warrant  of  Lodge  No.  3,  and  had 
communication  with  the  military  chapter  working 
under  Warrant  No.  35,  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  All  England,  which  proceeding*  were  subsequently 
ratified  by  that  body.' 

The  subject  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  was  for  many 
years  one  of  difficulty  to  the  order  in  this  State.  In 
1795  a  man  named  Molan  was  at  the  head  of  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  innovations  into  the  Royal  Arch 
degree,  and  to  form  an  independent  Royal  Arch  Chaj>- 
ter  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  warrants  of  Lodges 
Nos.  19,  52,  and  67,  held  in  this  city,  and  a  Maryland 
and  a  Georgia  lodge.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania nullified  these  proceedings,  but  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  subordinate  lodges  to  exalt  their 
members  to  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  To  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  work,  it  established  a  Grand  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  (the  firet  in  the  United  States),  and  in 
1798  decreed  that  no  warrant  for  a  chapter  should  be 
granted  by  the  Grand  Chapter  except  to  be  worked 
under  the  warrant  of  a  regular  existing  lodge.  In 
the  previous  year  a  convention  of  chapters,  attended 
by  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  New  York, 
had  met  at  Boston,  and  had  repudiated  the  authority 
of  Grand  Lodges  over  Royal  Arch  Chapters. 

In  1798  a  Grand  Chapter  was  erected,  having  juris- 
diction over  all  the  States  mentioned,  and  made  pro- 
vision for  organizing  State  Grand  Chapters,  to  which 
authority  was  given  to  institute  subordinate  chapters. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  protested  against 
all  this,  and  much  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  this  State.  The  trouble  was 
healed  in  1824,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania agreed  to  a  separation  between  itself  and  the 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be 
independent,  with  authority  to  confer  the  Mark  Mas- 
ter's and  the  Most  Excellent  Master's  degree,  the 
Grand  Lodge  retaining  control  of  the  Past  Master's 


I  The  military,  or  traveling  lodge*,  war*  ertabllahed  la  both  arm  lea. 
Before  the  Revolution,  Maxim  of  the  Seventeenth  llriUali  Regiment 
were  granted  a  warrant  aa  Lodge  No.  IN  by  th*  Grand  Lodge  of  Peon- 
aylvanla.  The  |>rc*ent  Montgomery  Lodge.  No.  19,  was  established  by 
warrant  granted  May  IS,  1779,  to  tb*  First  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Artillery.  During  the  war  thU  lodge  traveled  with  the 
Pennaylvanla  lino,  and  aome  lime  ago  the  brethren  of  tbat  lodge  ha.1 
in  possession  ati  old-fashioned  chepeaii-de-bra*  which  belonged  to  the 
traveling  lodge,  and  might  have  been  worn  by  the  Master.  No,  19 
worked  under  the  original  charter  until  after  the  war.  In  17M  th* 
warrant  waa  surrendered  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  1786  a  new  warrant 
wa*  leaned  lo  anpply  th*  place  of  that  which  waa  surrendered,  and  It  waa 
directed  lo  Tbonia*  I'roctor,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
tillery. Under  the  latter  warrant,  Montgomery  Lodge,  No.  19.  I*  aril  I 
worked.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  also  laaaed  warrant!  to 
North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  Regiments  of  th*  Conti- 
nental army. 

After  th*  Revolution,  Warrant  No  68  waa  U*ued  to  oflloera  connected 
with  St.  Clalr'a  expedition  to  the  Nnrthweat  Territory.  Th*  Masonic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Orand  Lodge  of  Pennaylvanla  wa*  without 
llpun  Uie  recorda  there  are  rntrie.  of  warrante  lasued  lo  lodge*  In  1 
aylvanla,  New  Joraey,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
llayll.aud  the  West  Indie*. 
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degree.  By  this  action  the  Grand  Chapter  became 
assimilated  with  the  Royal  Arch  Chapters  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  was  not  acting  under  the 
charter  of  the  so-called  Grand  Chapter  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Pennsylvania 
brethren  visiting  other  jurisdictions  were  renewed. 

The  Grand  Lodge  (Moderns)  almost  ceased  to  exist 
during  the  Revolution,  the  members  being  much 
divided  on  politics,  and  Grand  Master  Allen,  who 
was  a  Royalist,  having  left  for  England.  The  new 
Grand  Lodge  (Ancients)  kept  up  its  organization,  and 
met  in  the  Modern  Freemason's  Lodge.  In  June, 
1775,  Lodge  No.  3  met  at  Daniel  Smith's  City  Tav- 
ern, in  Second  Street,  at  the  corner  of  what  was  sub- 
sequently called  Gold  Street,  and  celebrated  St.  John's 
day  with  a  dinner,  at  which  there  were  thirteen  mem- 
bers, who  ate  thirteen  dishes,  drank  thirteen  toasts, 
sang  thirteen  songs,  swallowed  thirteen  bottles  of 
wine  and  thirteen  bowls  of  toddy,  and  paid  a  land- 
lord's bill  of  thirteen  pounds.  They  were  loyal  to 
the  inchoate  republic,  for  it  is  recorded  that  their 
toasts  were  all  patriotically  American.  At  least  one 
meeting  of  the  new  Grand  Lodge  was  convened  at 
the  same  place  in  1777.  The  city  lodges  were  greatly 
interfered  with  while  the  British  troops  occupied  the 
city.  A  lodge  met  at  Second  Street  and  Elfreth's 
Alley,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  made  up  of 
soldiers  of  the  royal  regiments.  But  when  the  Eng- 
lish evacuated  the  city,  in  June,  1778,  the  Masons 
prepared  to  reconstruct  their  organizations,  with  the 
feeling  that  every  tie  had  been  ruptured  which  had 
bound  them  to  obedience  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  reformed,  and  in 
conjunction  with  subordinate  lodges  it  commemo- 
rated the  anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Dec.  28,  1778,  the  occasion  being  honored  with  the 
presence  of  Gen.  Washington.  A  procession  was 
formed  at  the  college,  Fourth  below  Arch  Street,  and 
in  the  following  order  marched  to  Christ  Church : 

1.  The  Sword  Bearer. 

2.  Two  Deacon*,  with  bin*  wand,  tipped  with  gold. 

3.  Tlte  three  order*,  Doric,  Ionic,  »nd  Corinthian, 
brethren. 

4.  The  Holy  Bible  and  Book  of  Comtltutlon*,  on  two  erii 
cnahlonn,  born  by  the  Grand  Treasurer  and  Grand  Secretary. 

A.  A  reverend  brother. 

«.  Four  Deacon.,  Iwarlng  wand*. 

7.  Hl»  earellenry,  our  lllu.lrloa.  Brother  George  Washington,  Fjmj., 
■upported  by  the  Grand  Master  and  hie  deputy. 

8.  The  two  Grand  Warden*,  twarlug  the  proper  pillar*. 

9.  The  1'a.t  Master*  ul  the  d.flerent  lodge.. 

10.  The  present  Ma.ter.  of  lodge*. 

11.  The  Senior  Warden*  of  the  different  private  lodge*. 

12.  The  Junior  Warden*  of  the  different  private  lodge*. 

13.  The  Srcretarira  of  the  different  private  lodge*. 

14.  The  Treasurer,  of  the  different  private  lodge*, 
lft.  Brother  Proctor'*  l«nd  of  music. 

16.  Vldting  brethren. 

17.  The  member,  of  different  lodge*,  walking  two-and  two,  according 
to  seniority. 

The  "Modern"  Grand  Lodge  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  or  about  1778,  some  of  the  members  connecting 
themselves  with  the  more  prosperous  lodgesof  the  "An- 


cients." The  Grand  Lodge  of  that  year  was  a  united 
body.  How  long  it  remained  at  the  City  Tavern  is 
uncertain.  In  1785,  some  of  the  brethren  determined 
to  open  a  Sublime  Lodge  of  Perfection,  according  to 
the  rites  recommended  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  ex- 
tending the  Masonic  degrees  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three,  which  lodge  was  constituted  December  23d,  in 
the  "  new  Grand  Lodge  room  in  Black  Horse  Alley." 
The  room  could  have  been  occupied  only  a  short 
time,  as  during  the  next  year  the  meetings  were  again 
being  held  in  the  old  hall  on  Lodge  Alley,  which  in 
1792  was  sold  to  the  First  Universaliat  Church.  In 
1789  or  1790  the  Grand  Lodge  erected  a  temporary 
building  on  a  lot  on  Walnut  Street,  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  it  by  Joseph  Dean,  Junior  Grand  Warden,  for 

■  the  nominal  consideration  of  one  penny  ground-rent 
per  annum,  and  which  in  1807  the  Grand  Lodge  sold 
for  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

A  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  order  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  subordinate 
lodges,  Sept.  25, 1786,  when  connection  with  the  Grand 

'  Lodge  of  England  was  severed.  "  It  was  improper," 
in  the  language  of  the  resolution,  "  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  should  remain  any  longer 
under  the  authority  of  any  foreign  Grand  Lodge." 
In  consequence  of  this  action  the  Grand  Lodge  ad- 
journed tine  <lie.  A  convention  was  called  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  lodges,  and  the  present 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  was  formed  by  the 
following  resolutions: 

•■  RmAwtd,  Thai  tfa 
of  Pennsylvania,  lately  holdsn  a*  a  Provincial  Grand 
authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  i 
inloaGrand  Lodge,  to  be  Bailed  'The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maaonic  Jurisdiction  thereunto  belonging,'  to  be  hidden  in  the  Mid  city 


of  Philadelphia." 

Between  1790  and  1802  the  Grand  Lodge  had  several 
official  residences  in  succession,  besides  that  on  the  lot 
presented  by  Mr.  Dean.  It  leased  for  nine  years,  from 
Aug.  23,  1790,  the  second  story  of  the  Free  Quaker 
meeting-house,  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch 
8treets,  at  seventy-five  pounds  per  annum.  The  expi- 
ration of  the  lease  was  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 
anxiety  that,  in  1796,  it  was  proposed  to  form  the  Mason 
Hall  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  were  so  small  that  the  undertaking  was 
fruitless.  In  1779  the  Grand  Lodge  might  have  been 
homeless  but  for  the  kindness  of  Governor  Thomas 
Mifflin,  who  granted  permission  that  its  meetings 
should  be  held  in  the  room  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  second  story  of  the  western  part  of 
Independence  Hall.  There  the  communication  was 
held  at  which  the  Grand  Lodge  prepared  fur  the 
commemorative  procession  in  honor  of  Washington, 
soon  after  his  death,  December,  1799,  Congress,  by 
resolution,  having  requested  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons to  act  as  mourners.  After  an  address  by  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Masons  marched  to  Zion  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  where  an  ad- 
dress waa  delivered  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Soon 
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afterward  the  French  Lodge  L'Atneuite  held  a  Lodge 
of  Sorrow  for  Washington.1 

On  January  22d,  the  day  of  the  general  funeral  sol- 
emnity throughout  the  nation  in  memory  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Masons  again  assembled  at  the  State-House, 
and  took  up  the  route  of  march  from  Zion  Church. 
In  the  line  three  lights  extinguished  were  borne  by 
three  Past  Masters.  A  trophy  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton, surmounted  by  a  golden  urn,  bearing  an  eagle, 
and  appropriately  inscribed,  followed.  The  following 
Blue  Lodges  were  in  the  procession  :  L'Amenite,  No. 
73,  Joseph  E.  G.  M.  I)e  La  Grange,  Master;  Phila- 
delphia Lodge,  No.  72,  Christian  Sheets,  Muster; 
Orange  Lodge,  No.  71,  William  Nelson,  Master; 
Concordia  Lodge,  No.  67,  Henry  Voight,  Master  pro 
tern,  f  Washington  Lodge,  No.  59,  John  McElwee, 
Master;  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  52,  George  Springer, 
Master;  Lodge  No.  19,  Capt.  John  Coyle,  Master; 
Lodge  No.  9,  Capt.  Andrew  Nelson,  Master;  Lodge 
No.  8,  Col.  John  Barker,  Master  pro  (mi.;  Lodge  No. 
2,  John  Phillips,  Master.  Between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  Masons  were  in  this  parade.  At 
the  church  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Magaw.  Solemn  odes  in  the  German  language,  com- 
posed by  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  were  sung  by  a  choir. 

The  accommodation  extended  by  Governor  Mifflin 
was  of  course  understood  to  be  merely  temporary, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  would  probably  have  purchased 
an  unfinished  building  on  the  south  side  of  Arch 
Street,  above  Ninth,  except  for  the  objections  of  some 
of  the  members  that  it  was  "  too  far  out  of  town." 
Consequently  a  purchase  was  made  from  William 
Hunter,  for  three  thousand  dollars,  of  a  plain  three- 
story  brick  building,  on  Filbert  Street,  above  Eighth, 
which  was  dedicated  as  the  Pennsylvania  Freema- 
sons' Hall,  on  Dec.  27,  1802.  Pending  the  repairs  to 
the  edifice  the  lodges  met  at  the  house  of  Brother 
William  Francis. 

Twenty-four  lodges  were  in  the  display  with  which 
this  Filbert  Street  hall  was  opened. 

The  rent  paid  per  annum  by  the  lodges  was  forty 
dollars;  by  chapters  and  encampments,  twenty  dol- 
lars. The  second  and  third  stories  were  in  use  for 
Masonic  purposes.  The  room  on  the  ground-floor 
was  rented  to  a  brother  of  the  order  for  the  purposes 

1  L'Amenite  Lodge,  No.  73,  ni  inetitoted  by  French  refugee*,  who 
had  fled  to  Philadelphia  from  the  reign  of  terror  III  France  anil  the  negro 
iniurrection  in  San  Domingo.  It  wtu  chartered  hjr  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Penneylranla,  May  20,  1797,  the  A  rat  oflkera  being  Tanguy  de  la 
B.  iwiere,  W.  M  . ;  Gabriel  Deeonibaz,  S.  W. ;  and  Annand  Palgnet,  J.  W. 
Among  it*  member*  were  tbe  Abbe  La  Grange,  Delln,  Gardette,  and 
Chaudron,  the  orator.  It  viae  in  thi*  lodge,  on  Jan.  1, IS0O,  that  Chau- 
dron.  In  the  pretence  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered 
the  Ant  Maaoulc  eulogy  In  the  French  language  upon  Washington. 
Thla  addreei  and  that  of  LaOraiiK*.  who  wae  then  Worshipful  Maaler 
of  Uie  lodge,  were  printed  In  French  and  Englieh  edlUone.  The  cum- 
menioratlon  had  eume  political  significance,  aa  a  crisis  in  the  relations 
of  France  and  the  United  Stales  waa  at  band,  and  the  French  breUiren 
In  Philadelphia  desired  to  teatlfy  their  ardent  hope*  for  peace  between 
the  two  nations,  and  their  appreciation  of  Uie  amity  that  bad  prevailed 
under  Washington's  admlniatraUone.  L'Amenite  went  out  of  existence 
atwut  1823. 


of  a  school,  and  the  education  of  the  children  of  poor 
brethren  without  charge,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  the 
rent  which  he  was  to  pay  for  the  premises.  The  order 
flourished  greatly  while  the  brethren  occupied  this 
building.  Charters  were  granted  for  lodges  in  various 
portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  foreign  countries, 
among  the  latter,  Les  Freres  Unis,  No.  77,  Port 
D'Espagne,  Trinidad ;  No.  78,  old  Mingo  Town, 
Northwest  Territory ;  No.  85,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  No*. 
87,  88,  89,  San  Domingo;  Nos.  90,  93  I  Loschavite), 
New  Orleans;  Nos.  97  ,  98,  99,  San  Domingo;  No. 
108  (Les  Temple  des  Vcrtues  Theolojrialis),  Cuba; 
No.  105  (Amity),  Zanesville.  Ohio ;  No.  107  (Western 
Star),  Kaskaskia,  III. ;  No.  109  ( Louisiana),  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Miss. 

The  only  Philadelphia  lodges  chartered  were  Co- 
lumbia, No.  91,  No.  102,  and  Jerusalem,  Frankford. 


MASONIC  HALL  IN  1S02. 

The  old  building  on  Filbert  Street  was  torn  down  ■ 
few  year-  ago. 

In  a  few  years  the  Masonic  order  outgrew  these 
quarters,  and  in  1807  a  committee,  consisting  of 
George  A.  Baker,  Peter  Le  Barbier  Duplessis,  Rich- 
ard Tybout,  and  Thomas  Passmore,  bought  from 
William  Wain  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  for  a 
ground-rent  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum,  with  privilege  of  extinguishment  at  any  time 
by  the  payment  of  sixteen  and  two-thirds  years  pur- 
chase. A  really  handsome  and  ambitious  building 
for  that  epoch  waa  erected,  eighty-two  feet  front  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  deep.  The  brick- 
work and  pillars  were  supported  by  buttresses  of 
parti-colored  marble,  enriched  with  niches  for  stat- 
ues, capped  by  triangular  pillars,  connected  together 
by  an  embattled  parapet  capped  with  marble.  A 
wooden  steeple,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high. 
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rose  from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  first  floor  em- 
braced a  large  hall,  and  several  smaller  rooms  in- 
tended for  public  purposes  and  the  celebration  of  the 
grand  feasts,  while  the  second  floor  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  Masonic  purposes.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  April  17,  1809,  by  the  grand  officers.  It  <was 
presented  by  John  Griffith,  and  bore  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

"  On  the  17th  day  of  the  month  of  April, 
In  the  thirty-third  year  of  the 
Independence  of  the 
Suited  State* 
of  America, 
of  the  Curia)  Inn  ere, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  end  nloe, 
tbU  foutidatlun-etou*  of  the  Penn»ylT«ni» 
a'  Hall 


bj  Jam« 

Wonhlpful  Grand 

Priin.jlTnnio, 
attended  by 
L*  BarUer  Duple**!*,  K*q..  Right  Wor- 

Deputy  Grand  Matter ;  Richard 
Tyboal  and  K»l»rt  Poalk,  Right 
Wonhlpful  Grand  Wardens, 
arnidnt  the  acclamation*  of  a  nnmeron* 


Very  little  work  had  been  done  before  the  Grand 
Lodge  found  itself  on  the  verge  of  a  financial  slough. 
It  was  proposed  to  raise  money  by  means  of  a  lottery, 
but  the  difficulty  was  tided  over  by  issuing  four  hun- 
dred shares  of  stock  at  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
and  asking  non-Masons  to  contribute  towards  the 
erection  of  the  steeple,  as  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
citizens,  who  considered  "  that  it  would  greatly  add 
to  the  beauty  of  this  flourishing  and  increasing 
metropolis,"  that  the  addition  was  made.  The  Fil- 
bert Street  hall  had  been  sold  for  four  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  assets  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  this  time  were  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  two  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents.  On  the  day 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  1811,  the  building 
was  dedicated.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  with 
a  view  of  adding  to  the  funds,  recommended  that  the 
price  of  tickets  to  the  ball  should  be  three  dollars  to 
each  member,  and  five  dollars  to  the  banquet.  The 
members  were  directed  to  meet  at  the  old  college  in 
Fourth  Street,  whence  they  marched  to  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  on  Race  Street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  where  the  Grand  Master,  James  Milnor,  de- 
livered an  oration,  after  which  the  procession  re- 
formed and  marched  to  the  new  hall.  The  following 
city  lodges  took  part  in  the  parade:  Industry,  No. 
131  ;  Plwnix,  No.  130;  Temple,  No.  128;  Philan- 
thropy, No.  127  ;  Rising  Star,  No.  126 ;  Hermann, 
No.  125;  Union, No.  121;  St.  John,  No.  115;  Solomon, 
No.  114;  Columbian,  No.  91 ;  L'Amenite  (French), 
No.  73;  Philadelphia,  No.  72;  Orange,  No.  71 ;  Con- 
cordia, No.  67  ;  Washington,  No.  59  ;  Harmony,  No. 
62;  No.  51;  Montgomery,  No.  19;  Nos.  9,  3,  and  2. 
There  were  also  country  lodges,  and  the  grand  officers 
of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.   At  the  church  was 


sung  a  grand  chorus,  written  by  Brother  John  Nes« 
bit,  of  Lodge  No.  126,  and  composed  by  Brother  R. 
Taylor;  a  Masonic  hymn  composed  by  Brother  Tay- 
lor and  written  by  Brother  Joseph  Clay,  Past  Master 
of  No.  3  ;  music,  composed  by  Brother  Carr  and  sung 
by  Brother  Nesbit ;  prayers  and  benediction  by  Dr. 
Rogers  and  the  Junior  Chaplain.  At  the  church 
there  attended  as  guests  the  judges  of  the  courts,  the 
attorney-general  of  the  State,  the  mayor  and  re- 
corder of  the  city,  theclergyof  various  denominations, 
the  directors  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies.  At  the  hall  the  cere- 
monies of  dedication  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
and  solemn  form.  The  Grand  Lodge,  with  the  officers 
from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  and  about  two  hun- 
dred of  the  brethren,  dined  in  the  banqueting-hall. 
The  members  of  Lodge  No.  2  marched  to  the  house 
of  Brother  Patterson,  near  the  Schuylkill,  where  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Brother  David  Neilson,and  a 
prologue  by  Brother  John  Phillips,  Grand  Pursuivant. 

Thirty-one  lodges  took  part  in  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, and  from  the  amounts  charged  for  admission 
and  for  the  banquet  there  was  a  profit  of  $2300.25. 
The  building  cost  $67,850.67* ;  the  furniture,  with 
other  expenses,  $4962.78.  The  ground-rent  was  event- 
ually purchased  for  $14,166.67.  Total  cost  of  ground 
and'building,  $86,980.12*. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811  there  were 
added  in  the  Filbert  Street  hall  to  the  city  lodges  the 
following:  Solomon,  No.  114;  St.  John's,  No.  115; 
Union,  No.  121;  Hermann,  No.  125;  Rising  8tar, 
No.  126;  Philanthropy,  No.  127;  Temple,  No.  128; 
Phoenix,  No.  130;  and  Industry,  No.  181. 

On  May  80,  1810,  the  order  lost  its  Venerable 
Patriarch,  William  Ball,  Right  Worthy  Past  Grand 
Master,  who,  in  1761,  received  the  first  warrant  for 
a  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  for  fifty-nine  years  ho  had  been  a  constant 
attendant  on  the  services  of  the  lodges. 

Masonry  in  Philadelphia  was  most  gratifyingly 
stimulated  by  the  construction  of  the  new  hall,  but 
there  came  a  sudden  and  grievous  check  to  this  career 
of  success  on  March  9, 1819,  when  the  edifice,  of  which 
the  brethren  were  so  proud,  was  entirely  swept  away 
by  fire.  One  feature  of  the  calamity  was  that  nearly 
all  the  old  books,  documents,  and  historical  data  of 
the  grand  and  subordinate  lodges  were  lost. 

The  indomitable  energy  of  the  Masons  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  meeting  on  March  11th,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  rebuild  at  once.  As  to  the  financial  situ- 
ation the  trustees  of  the  Masonic  loan  reported  that 
the  loan  amounted  to  sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  the 
sinking  fund  was  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dollars,  the  insurance  on  the  burnt  hall 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  lot  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  balance  of  the  loan.  The 
Grand  Lodge  and  most  of  the  subordinate  lodges 
went  back  to  the  Filbert  Street  hall  during  the  time 
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required  for  rebuilding  on  Chestnut  Street.  In  view 
of  the  debt  preying  on  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  temple 
was  finished  in  a  manner  plainer  than  its  predecessor, 
and  the  steeple  was  omitted  from  the  plan.  An 
apparatus  was  introduced  to  illuminate  it  by  means 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  made  from  tar,  and  this 
was  the  first  use  of  gas  for  lighting  in  this  city.  In 
order  to  help  the  fraternity  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  releasing  the  property  from  taxation  for  twenty 
years.  The  hall  that  had  r'men  from  the  ashes  of  the 
finest  structure  that  the  Masons  of  Philadelphia  had 
ever  erected  was  dedicated  Nov.  1,  1820,  the  lodges 
listening  in  the  morning  to  an  oration  at  Zion 
Church.  Rebuilding  expenses  amounted  to  fifty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and 
five  cents,  and  on  March  1,  1824,  the  debt  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Masonic  order  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  reception  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  Sept.  28,  1824,  and 
the  lodges  joined  in  the  general  procession.  Lafay- 
ette being  himself  a  Mason,  a  formal  reception  and 
dinner  were  tendered  him  at  the  hall  on  September 
30th,  and  the  banquet-room  was  decorated  with  the 
portraits  of  the  two  brethren,  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette. Between  1811  and  1824,  the  following  new 
lodges  were  instituted:  Franklin,  No.  134;  Roxbor- 
ough,  No.  135  (meeting  at  Manayunk)  ;  Rising  Sun, 
No.  139;  Mount  Moriah,  No.  155;  Meridian  Sun, 
No.  158;  La  Reconnoissance  (French),  No.  160; 
Eastern  Star,  No.  186 ;  and  Integrity,  No.  187. 

The  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  grievance  of  some  of  the  country  lodges,  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  conducted  too  much  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Philadelphia  brethren  alone,  was  hap- 
pily adjusted  in  1822.  The  anti-Masonic  excitement, 
which  about  1827  began  in  a  small  way,  disastrously 
influenced  the  fraternity  in  Philadelphia,  so  much  so 
that  in  1835  the  Grand  Lodge  sold  the  Chestnut 
Street  hall  to  the  Franklin  Institute  for  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
bought  Washington  Hall  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  This  hall  was  on  the  west  side  of  Third 
Street  above  Spruce,  and  was  the  property  of  the 
Washington  Benevolent  Association,  which  presented 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  the  Masonic  apron  once  the 
property  of  George  Washington.  This  relic  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation. 

Washington  Hall  was  dedicated  Dec.  8,  1831,  at 
which  time  twenty-eight  lodges  were  represented. 
In  1852  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  hall  on  the  < 
Chestnut  Street  site,  which  had  reverted  to  the 
Masons  through  the  failure  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
to  keep  up  its  payments.  The  corner-stone  of  this, 
the  third  Chestnut  Street  Masonic  temple,  was  laid 
Nov.  21,  1863,  by  Grand  Master  Anthony  Bournon- 
ville,  Grand  Warden  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  deliver- 
ing the  oration.  The  building  committee  were  James 
Page,  Francis  Blackburne,  Philip  R.  Engard,  James 


Hutchinson,  William  M.  Swain.  William  Carr,  and 
George  Smith. 

On  Sept.  26,  1855,  this  hall,  which  was  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  had  a  brown  stone  front,  was  dedi- 
cated, the  day  being  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Four  thousand  Masons  marched  in  column  from 
Washington  Hall  to  Independence  Square,  where 
Rev.  James  King  delivered  an  oration,  and  the  line 
then  moved  to  the  new  Temple,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
costing  in  all  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars.  Here  Ma- 
sonry prospered  exceedingly,  and  in  1866  the  site  of 
the  present  Grand  Temple,  on  Broad  Street,  appropri- 
ately styled  "  the  wonder  of  the  Masonic  world,"  was 
bought.  The  committee  that  conducted  the  purchase 
were  Past  Grand  Master  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Charles 
H.  Kingston,  John  U.  Giller,  Henry  J.  White,  James 
C.  Adams,  Daniel  Brittain,  and  Jacob  Laudenslager. 
Grand  Master  Richard  Vaux  laid  the  corner-stone 
June  24,  1868,  in  the  presence  of  ten  thousand  Ma- 
sons. The  articles  deposited  in  the  corner-stone  were 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  copy  of  the  Ahiman  Reion 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  list  of  lodges 
in  this  jurisdiction,  copy  of  the  last  annual  publica- 
tion, copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
reference  to  the  building  of  the  Temple,  copy  of  the 
Masonic  Rrgitter  for  1868,  coins  of  the  United  States, 
a  Washington  penny  of  1791,  a  Franklin  penny  of 
1787,  piece  of  wood  ciit  from  one  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  a  piece  of  marble  that  was  part  of  the 
Golden  Gate  of  the  Temple  of  King  Solomon,  piece 
of  stone  from  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  gold  Masonic  medal  (keystone),  silver  medsl 
of  Past  Grand  Master  Peter  Williamson,  copper  medal 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  election  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  Grand  Master,  Nov.  24,  1790,  gold  Ms- 
sonic  medal  (circle),  silver  set  of  lodge  jewels  and 
the  working  tools  of  a  Master  Mason's  Lodge,  biog- 
raphy of  Brother  Stephen  Girard,  newspapers  of  the 
day,  resolutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  relation  to 
the  new  Temple,  the  list  of  the  building  committee, 
and  the  list  of  lodges  and  grand  officers. 

The  architect  was  James  H.  Windrim,  and  the  build- 
ing committee  was  the  same  as  the  purchase  committee 
already  named,  with  the  addition  of  the  election  officer* 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  trustees  of  the  building  fund, 
who  had  charge  of  the  finances,  were  Past  Master- 
James  Page  and  John  Thomson,  Joseph  N.  Piersol, 
Peter  A.  Keyser,  and  Francis  Blackburne.  Under 
the  wise  and  skillful  management  of  these  brethren, 
who  earned  for  the  Grand  Lodge  $35,544.84  in  the 
shape  of  interest,  all  the  money  required  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  great  work  was  secured  just  as  it  was 
needed.  During  the  Masonic  year  1868  the  amouDt 
spent  on  the  structure  was  $209,344.77 ;  in  1869,  $190,- 
000;  inl870,$189,367.19;  in  1872,$335,722.19,andthe 
remainder  of  the  total  in  1873.   The  entire  receipt* 
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of  the  building  fund  were  as  follows:  From  surplus 
fund  of  Grand  Lodge,  $144,686.24;  from  Masonic 
loans,  $1,385,425;  from  interest  on  loans,  $35,544.84 ; 
from  old  material,  $1,256.74;  a  total  of  $1,566,912.82. 
The  payment*  were  for  the  lot,  $156,793.16 ;  for  the 
building,  $1,890,018.14;  interest  to  Grand  Treasurer, 
$9061.45;  brokerage,  $3750.00;  expenses  of  trust, 
$170.79;  a  total  of  $1,559,793.64,  which,  as  deducted 
from  the  receipts,  left  a  surplus  of  $7119.28.  John 
Bolt  was  superintendent  of  the  building  till  Nov.  8, 
1871,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Allen 
Bard,  who  carried  it  on  to  completion. 

This  Temple  was  dedicated  Sept,  26, 
1873,  by  Grand  Master  Samuel  C.  Per-  M 
kins.  Beside  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania there  were  represented  in  the 
procession  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, Ireland,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Canada.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  subordinate  lodges  made  up  the 
twenty-eight  divisions  of  which  the  pro- 
cession was  composed,  George  W.  Wood 
being  Grand  Marshal.  Over  twenty 
thousand  Masons  were  in  line,  and 
made  a  most  noble  and  impressive  dis- 
play. Moving  at  8.30  in  the  morning 
from  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets  up  to 
Columbia  Avenue,  and  countermarch- 
ing to  Arch  Street,  the  procession  was 
four  hours  and  a  quarter  in  reaching  the 
Temple.  The  people  who  viewed  the 
imposing  spectacle  could  be  numbered 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  Masonic 
decorations  were  everywhere  visible. 
The  formal  dedication  ceremonies  were 
proceeded  with  at  the  Temple,  and  the 
oration  was  delivered  by  Past  Grand 
Master  Robert  A.  Lamberton.  In  the 
evening  a  banquet  was  given,  and  a 
"  Table  Lodge"  was  held.  On  Septem- 
ber 29th  the  Grand  Chapter  Hall  of  the 
Royal  Arch  Masons  was  consecrated, 1 
addresses  being  made  by  Grand  High 
Priest  Charles  E.  Meyer  and  Acting 
Grand  King  Andrew  Robeno,  Jr.  The  next  day  the 
Knights  Templar  consecrated  their  Asylum  in  the 
Temple  with  the  most  brilliant  pageant  ever  seen  in 
Philadelphia.  Twenty-six  Grand  Commandcries  and 
subordinate  Commanderies  were  in  the  public  parade, 
of  which  Charles  U.  Kingston  was  Division  Com- 
mander. The  orator  of  the  day  was  the  Right  Emi- 
nent Grand  Commander  Sir  Grant  Weidman. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  dimensions  and  beauty 


of  this  Temple.  The  four  fronU— on  Broad,  Cuth- 
bert,  Juniper,  and  Filbert  Streets — are  perfect  speci- 
mens of  Norman  architecture,  unlike  anything  else  in 
the  city.  Granite  of  a  grayish  white  color  is  the  mate- 
rial of  the  exterior.  The  grand  tower  at  the  southeast- 
ern angle  has  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Like  Solomon's  Temple  of  old,  this  one  has  three 
gates,  of  whioh  the  western,  on  Broad  Street,  is  the 
grand  entrance.  The  important  divisions  are  the 
apartments  of  the  grand  officers,  the  Library,  Ori- 
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ental  Hall,  the  Banquet  Hall,  Corinthian  Hall,  Re- 
naissance Hall,  the  Ionic  Hall,  Egyptian  Hall,  the 
Norman  Hall,  and  the  Gothic  Hall,  the  name  of  each 
of  which  suggests  the  style  of  its  construction  and 
decoration.  They  are  all  spacious  and  stately  inte- 
riors, ornamented  with  chaste  and  truthful  art  Since 
the  ceremonies  of  dedication-week,  the  Masons  of 
Philadelphia  have  but  had  to  review  a  career  of 
progress,  upon  which  there  has  not  been  a  serious 
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drawback.  The  fraternity  is  now  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years  old  in  this  jurisdiction,  and  in  1886 
will  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  Grand  Lodge.1 

Colored  Masons. — The  introduction  of  Masonry 
into  Philadelphia  among  the  colored  people  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  authority  conferred  by 
the  African  Grand  Lodge  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
on  Sept.  20,  1798,  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Second 
African  Lodge,  No.  459.  There  were  eleven  peti- 
tioners for  the  charter,  among  whom  were  William 
Harding,  James  Fosten,  and  Peter  Richmond,  who 
asserted  in  their  memorial  that  they  were  Ancient 
York  Masons,  and  others  averred  that  they  were  made 
Masons  in  the  Golden  Age  Lodge,  No.  222,  of  the  city 
of  London.  It  is  not  known  where  the  meetings  of 
the  African  Ix>dge,  No.  459,  were  first  held.  The  books 
and  papers  of  the  organization  have  been  scattered, 
and  very  much  rests  upon  tradition.  In  the  Aurora 
of  Dec.  21,  1808,  appears  a  notice  that  on  the  suc- 
ceeding St.  John's  day  the  African  Lodge,  No.  459, 
would  proceed  from  the  lotlge-rooin,  No.  155  Lom- 
bard Street,  to  St.  Thomas'  Church  to  hear  a  sermon, 
after  which  a  collection  would  be  taken  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  No.  155  Lombard  Street  was 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  on  the  north  side.  After 
some  years  of  prosperity  the  African  Lodge  found 
itself  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  financial  condition 
to  undertake  the  building  of  a  hall  for  itself.  On 
Oct.  25,  1814,  it  laid  the  corner-stone  of  such  a  hall 
on  Eleventh  Street,  next  door  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  Barley  Street,  which  was  dedicated  in  June,  1818. 

In  1798  there  was  also  constituted  in  Philadelphia 
African  Lodge,  No.  544,  the  originators  of  which 
were  colored  seamen,  who  obtained  a  charter  from  a 
Grand  Lodge  in  Germany.  No  459  had  no  authority 
beyond  the  Master  Masons'  degree,  while  No.  544 
could  work  Royal  Arch  and  higher  degrees,  and 
could  create  new  lodges.  It  gave  a  warrant  to  still 
another  lodge  of  colored  Masons.    The  conflicting 
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on  tbe  12th  of  Msy  o.tabli«bed  a  Grand  Encampment  for  Petinaylranls, 
twin*  ihci  first  encampment  or  Knights  Templar  in  thv  United  Suit*. 
Thl«  branch  of  the  Masonic  order  contiuued  its  meeting,  without  at- 
tractlng  auy  public  attention.  Then  rand  Lodge  recognised  it  in  the  new 
ball  on  Chestnut  Street  by  appropriating  the  room  of  tho  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  for  tbe  meeting,  of  the  Templars.  Tbe  work  of  the  encamp- 
ment* wan  derlTed  from  the  EnglUh,  Scotch,  and  lrl»h  rituala.  In  1K12 
Commanderie*  N.».  1  and  2,  being  weak  iu  numbers,  resolved  to  con- 
solidate, mid  wers  recognlred  a«  No.  1. 

Ou  the  8th  of  Juns,  1B10,  the  Host  Eminent  Sir  William  McOorkle, 
General  Grand  Master  of  the  I'emiaylrania  Encampment  of  Knight* 
Templar  and  the  appendant  order*,  Issued  a  charlrrby  which  he  created 
Sir  KnlKhU  Stephen  P  Barbier  Grand  Master,  John  W.  Kelly  General- 
issimo, and  John  U.  Ferguson  Captain  Genera]  of  an  encampment  of 
Templar,  to  be  held  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  aud  to  be 
I  sa  St.  John'.  Encampmant  of  Knight.  Templar,  No.  4.  After 


claims  of  these  rival  organizations  were  injurious  to 
both,  and  good  sense  prevailing  among  the  members, 
they  finally  concluded  to  come  together  and  form  one 
body.  There  were  now  three  lodges,  it  was  claimed, 
and  sufficient  to  constitute  a  Grand  Lodge, — namely, 
Second  African,  No.  459,  African,  No.  544,  and  the 
lodge  created  by  the  latter.  This  union  was  effected 
.  in  1815,  and  the  lodges  took  the  title  of  the  First 
Independent  African  Grand  Lodge  of  North  America. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  Rev.  Absalom 
Jones,  R.  W.  G.  M. ;  Peter  Richmond,  Dep.  G.  M.  ; 
Alexander  Logan,  Sen.  G.  W. ;  Matthew  Black,  Jun. 
G.  W. ;  William  Coleman,  G.  Sec.;  Anthony  Kane, 
G.  Treas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1816,  the  minutes  show  that  there  were  four 
lodges  represented.  Among  these  were  the  Second 
African  (Prince  Hall  Lodge),  No.  1 ;  the  African  (Ger- 
man), No.  2;  Phoenix,  No.  3;  and  Union,  No.  4: 
which  were  constituted  on  the  31st  of  January,  1816. 
A  warrant  was  granted  Nov.  25,  1817,  to  constitute 
Harmony  Lodge,  No.  5. 

In  July,  1818,  a  trouble  arose  in  the  order  which 
led  to  tbe  adoption  of  extreme  measure*.  Sixteen 
signers  gave  notice  that,  as  members  of  tbe  African 
Grand  Lodge,  they  declared  themselves  "dissenting 
from  and  independent  of  that  body."  The  Grand 
Lodge  expelled  them,  charging  them  with  "  endeav- 
oring to  split  and  destroy  this  society  and  its  har- 
mony." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1819,  the  warrant  of  Union 
Lodge,  No.  4,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Benjamin 
F.  Chase,  was  ordered  to  be  restored  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  while  the  lodge  was  ordered  to  be  expelled  for 
ninety  years,  nine  months,  nine  weeks,  and  nine 
days.  These  expulsions  led  to  the  formation  of  an 
opposition  to  the  Independent  African  Grand  Lodge 
—which  was  composed  of  Union  Lodge  and  other 
organizations  made  up  at  the  beginning  from  the 
members  expelled — in  July,  1818,  which  was  known 
as  the  Hiram  Grand  Lodge.  They  established  them- 
selves in  Seventh  Street,  below  Lombard,  west  side, 
and  were  in  operation  there  for  many  yean. 

In  1825  some  members  of  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  5, 
were  also  expelled  by  the  Independent  African  Grand 
Lodge.  They  continued  to  hold  meetings  and  engage 
in  the  work  without  giving  any  attention  to  the  action 
which  was  taken  against  them,  and  claimed,  in  after- 
years,  to  have  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ohio,  meeting  at  Chill icothe. 

The  following  were  Grand  Masters  of  the  First  In- 
dependent Grand  Lodge  of  North  America  between 
the  time  of  its  institution,  in  1815,  and  1825  :  Rev. 
Absalom  Jones,  1815-16;  Peter  Richmond,  1816-20; 
Freeman  Lattimore,  1820-21 ;  Peter  Richmond,  1821 
-25;  Richard  Parker,  1825-26. 

Notwithstanding  the  dissensions  that  have  been 
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1  increased  in  numbers  and  influence  until  they  now- 
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form  an  important  element  of  the  community. 
Among  them  are  many  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the 
first  standing. 

Odd-Pellowahip.1— The  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellowa  is  a  beneficial,  benevolent,  and  charitable 
organization,  an  offshoot  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Odd -Ff  Hows,  in  England.  The  payment  of  weekly 
and  funeral  benefits  to  its  members  is  one  of  its  pre-  ■ 
dominant  and  peculiar  characteristics,  and  its  past 
record  shows  that  it  has  been  second  to  none  in  its 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  and  dis- 
tressed, not  only  of  its  own  membership,  but  to  those 
entitled  to  public  sympathy  and  assistance  whenever 
unforeseen  calamities  demand  it. 

It  was  not  unusual  with  the  early  Odd-Fellows  to 
profess  an  origin  of  great  antiquity ;  but  nothing  is 
known  of  it  beyond  the  existence  of  a  few  scattered 
self-constituted  convivial  clubs  in  London  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  districts  in  England,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Odd-Fellows, — at  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  sort  of  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  taverns  of  that  day, — extending  inci- 
dental relief  to  their  fellows  very  much  after  the  plan 
of  the  Saxon  guilds,  but  without  any  recognized  head 
or  system,  and  apparently  without  a  thought  of  per- 
petuating its  existence  by  properly  adjusted  dues  and 
benefits,  that  would  secure  to  any  or  all  of  its 
members  the  needed  relief  as  a  right,  until  1818, 
when,  under  the  leadership  of  an  intelligent  marble 
mason,  by  the  name  of  Bolton,  in  Manchester,  some 
of  these  scattered  and  self-instituted  lodges  were 
formed  into  a  united  and  fraternal  brotherhood, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Manchester  Unity  of  Inde- 
pendent Odd-Fellows,"  which  has  continued  to  grow 
and  increase  with  the  population  and  industries  of 
that  country,  and  is  at  this  day  among  the  largest 
and  most  useful  of  the  friendly  aid  societies  of  Eng- 
land, with  over  half  a  million  of  members,  enjoying 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  government  and 
people  of  that  country.  The  institution,  therefore, 
as  we  know  it,  is  of  modern  time,  grown  in  our 
midst  and  fashioned  by  our  hands,  and  however  at- 
tractive the  origin  of  antiquity  may  be,  we  put  forth 
no  claim  to  such  distinction. 

The  order  was  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
in  1819,  by  Thomas  Wildey,  of  Baltimore,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  it  in  London  before  he  emigrated 
to  this  country,  and  the  first  lodge  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  (Pennsylvania,  No.  1)  was  organized 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  house  or  hotel  of 
John  Upton,  then  No.  66  Dock  Street,  west  of  Second 
Street,  Dec.  26,  1821,  with  John  Pearce  as  the  Noble 
Grand  or  presiding  officer,  John  Upton  as  treasurer, 
and  two  others,  James  Day  and  Samuel  Croucher,  all 
that  could  be  found  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  and 
James  B.  Robinson,  who  came  over  from  New  York 


>  Contributed  by  Jobo  W.  sink™,  Put  Grand  Sire,  author  of  tb* 
btatoi7  of  lh«  Drat  ihcad*  of  th»  ord»r  In  I'eunijlrnnli. 
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City  (afterward  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the  State  of 
New  York)  to  make  up  the  requisite  number  to  insti- 
tute the  lodge. 

They  were  all  Englishmen,  joining  together  to  re- 
vive and  introduce  into  this  country  the  social  and 
convivial  assemblies  of  the  respectable  middle  classes 
of  the  English  people,  as  they  had  seen  and  known 
them  in  London  and  Manchester. 


UPTON'S  IIOTKI..  Dtrf'K  8TREET,  1821. 


There  had  been  previous  to  this,  and  there  were  at 
this  time,  lodges  in  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton, all  of  them  self-instituted,  as  this  one  was, 
having  no  official  head  or  connection  with  each  other 
until  Thomas  Wildey,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  order  in  Baltimore,  and  subsequently 
obtained  a  charter  from  one  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
Lodges  in  England,  took  steps,  in  June,  1823,  to  unite 
these  self-instituted  lodges  under  one  head,  in  which 
they  mutually  agreed  to  recognize  the  Maryland  or- 
ganization and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  as  the 
head  of  the  order  on  this  continent,  which  was  there- 
after to  be  composed  of  representatives  chosen  annu- 
ally from  these  and  subsequent  Grand  Lodges  as  the 
order  should  extend  to  other  States,  each  of  these 
States  accepting  from  the  Maryland  organization  a 
Grand  Lodge  charter,  which  gave  them  the  exclusive 
authority  to  institute  subordinate  or  working  lodges 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  States.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  or  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge, 
reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  to  introduce  the 
order  into  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  this  general 
plan  of  organization  has  been  maintained  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  until  the  order  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
Canada,  the  British  provinces,  Australia,  Germanic 
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Europe,  Mexico,  8oath  America,  Netherlands,  Swit- 
zerland, Denmark,  the  Sandwich  and  West  India 
Inland*. 

Pennsylvania  Lodge,  No.  1,  considering  its  novelty 
in  this  country,  was  a  success  both  in  the  numbers 
and  character  of  the  members  that  were  attracted  to 
it.  Its  financial  system,  if  it  had  any,  was  at  first  a 
crude  one.  Relief  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  the 
occasions  required,  for  a  while  answered  all  practical 
purposes,  but  when  the  alluring  features  of  the  origi- 
nal founders  became  distasteful  to  our  people  a  prop- 
erly-digested system  of  dues  and  benefits  became  neces- 
sary, and  was  adopted,  which  has  steadily  improved 
ever  since,  and,  though  not  so  perfect  as  it  might  be, 
is  enabling  the  lodges  and  encampments  to  live  up  to 
their  promises  to  a  degree  that  inspires  the  members 
with  an  abiding  confi- 
dence in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  engagements 
whenever  sickness  and 
misfortune  befall  them. 

The  increase  in  num- 
ber* of  the  Odd-Fellows 
soon  overrun  Upton's  ac- 
commodations, and  they 
were  compelled  to  seek 
other  quarters.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1823  they 
removed  to  No.  14  Broad 
Street,  above  Arch,  where 
they  remained  until  the 
early  part  of  1826,  when 
they  again  removed,  to 
the  northwest  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Chestnut 
Street*.  The  English  in- 
fluence and  customs  here 
lost  their  force,  and  the 
convivial  practices  which 
had  characterized  the 
lodge-meetings  were  for- 
ever abandoned.  Sam- 
uel Pryor,  who  was  by 

birth  and  education  a  Quaker,  became  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  of 
easy  and  affable  manner,  and  good  address,  popular 
and  highly  esteemed  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  well 
as  in  the  community.  He  and  his  co-laborers  de- 
voted their  best  efforts  to  Americanize  this  ephem- 
eral scheme  of  Anglo-Saxon  social  good-fellowship 
into  an  organized  plan  of  perpetual  blessing  to  mil- 
lions of  the  human  family.  The  change  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  order,  and  it  continued  to  in- 
crease and  extend  under  the  new  system  of  things  to 
the  upper  and  outer  districts  of  Frankford  and  Ger- 
mantown,  and  to  the  distant  cities  of  Pottsville  and 
Pittsburgh.  Lodges  No.  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  and  7,  the  latter 
to  work  in  the  German  language,  sprung  up  in  rapid 
succession.    There  was  a  necessity  for  better  accom- 


modations, which  was  recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  leasing  and  fitting  up  several  commodious  room- 
in  the  Adelphi  Building,  on  Fifth  Street,  below  Wal- 
nut, in  1830,  where  they  remained  until  September, 
1846.  when  they  removed  to  the  new  hall  on  Sixth 
Street,  below  Race,  which  the  lodges  located  within 
the  old  city  limit*  bad  previously  united  in  building, 
at  a  cost  of  about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  By  the 
contributions  of  one  cent  per  week  per  member  of 
each  lodge  and  encampment  composing  the  associa- 
tion, with  the  rents  received  during  the  payments  of 
these  contributions,  the  lodges  paid  for  the  building 
and  furniture  in  about  twelve  years.  The  order  still 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  popular  favor, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  industries  and  population 
of  the  city  and  State,  until  out  of  the  forty-three 

places  of  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  accommodation  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-one 
lodges,  they  now  have 
fourteen  large  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  that  are 
owned  by  the  order  and 
clear  of  debt,  yielding 
handsome  returns  upon 
the  investments. 

In  looking  over  the 
early  records  of  the  or- 
der, we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  a  long  list  of  name* 
of  those  who,  doubtless, 
foresaw  the  future  pos- 
sibilities for  good  that 
could  be  accomplished  by 
this  novel  organization,  if 
the  proper  direction  was 
given  to  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  whom  pos- 
terity are  much  indebted 
for  the  wonderful  success 
and  prosperity  that  fol- 
lowed. Few  of  them  sur- 
vive, but  they  have  left  names  behind  them  that  their 
descendants  and  contemporaries  should  be  proud  of. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  came  into  this  order  over 
fifty  years  ago  (1838),  and  found  them  actively  en- 
gaged in  this  benevolent  and  unselfish  work,  build- 
ing up  an  organization  designed  solely  to  benefit 
and  help  their  fellow-men  in  times  of  need.  They 
were  from  all  the  varied  pursuits  of  life,  earnest 
workers  in  whatever  their  hands  found  to  do.  In 
justice  to  their  memories,  the  names  of  a  few  of  them 
are  given  that  have  passed  from  works  to  rewards,  that 
it  may  be  an  incentive  to  those  that  survive  to  en- 
courage every  good  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
and  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow-men, 
however  humble  may  be  its  beginnings,  to  wit:  John 
Penrce,  Samuel  Pryor,  Samuel  H.  Perkins,  Jesse  R. 


John  cpton. 
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Burden,  John  H.  Campbell,  William  C.  Rudman, 
William  Wilkinson,  Dr.  William  J.  A.  Birkoy,  Eara 
T.  Garrett,  Howell  Hopkins,  Dr.  Anson  Jones  (after- 
ward president  of  the  republic  of  Texas),  William 
Skinner,  Charles  Oakford,  Marshall  Sprogall,  James 
Goodman,  Richard  G.  Laning,  Stephen  Child,  Samuel 
R.  Brick,  Joseph  S.  Brewster,  Jacob  Hubeli,  Peter 
Frit*,  John  W.  Forney,  Horn  R.  Kneass,  Dr.  Henry 
8.  Patterson,  John  G.  Potts,  John  McMichael  (father 
of  the  late  Morton  McMichael,  whose  statue  adorns 
our  beautiful  park),  and  many  others  of  like  worth 
and  reputation.  They  were  representative  men  of  the 
times,  twelve  of  them  afterwards  Grand  Masters  of  the 
State  and  three — Perkins,  Hopkins,  and  Kneaas — 
Grand  Sires  of  the  United  State*. 

The  wonderful  results  that  have  followed  the  hum- 
ble effort*  of  the**  five  adopted  citizens  to  bring  their 
fellow-men  together,  regardless  of  their  country  or 
creed,  into  closer  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  each 
other  in  prosperity  or  affliction,  upon  a  platform  that 
the  whole  human  family  can  harmoniously  stand  upon, 
recognising  God  as  the  Father  of  all  and  themselves  as 
a  family  of  brethren,  which  the  last  report  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  8tate  exhibits,  attests  the  value  of  iu  con- 
tinued existence.  From  a  single  lodge  in  this  city, 
sixty  years  ago,  with  but  five  members,  meeting  in  the 
upper  room  of  a  hotel,  we  have  now  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  lodges,  with  over  thirty  thousand  members, 
owning  fourteen  substantial  halls  for  their  accommo- 
dation, with  over  four  hundred  of  their  numbers  spe- 
cially and  constantly  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  and  caring  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  entitled  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  the 
fraternity. 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  the  principal 
officers  since  the  establishment  of  the  order  in  Phila- 
delphia : 


Year.  Grand  Muter.       Grand  Secretory. 

1848.  Duhl  Btkir.  WlllUm  Curtis. 

1849.  Henry  8.  Patterson. 

I860.  George  8.  Morris.  "  " 

ISM.  WillUm  II.  Wltte. 

1862.  Peter  Frits.  M  ■ 

1863.  Jus.  B.  Xlcbolson. 

«  u 


Orand  Treasurer. 

F.  K  .  1 


Tear.  Grand  Master. 
1823.  Aaron  Nichols. 


B.  H.  Bertie. 


Grand  Secretary. 
W.  H.  Mathewt. 
Benjamin  Daffln. 

N  •• 

W.  Richardson. 

I  Pry  or. 


Orand  Treasurer. 
Joseph  Richardson. 


Aaron  Nichols. 
F.mor  T.  W»tfr. 


Wm  a. 
John  G.  Potts. 


1834. 

1836. 
1836. 
1S37. 
183*. 
1838. 
184a 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


Aneo 

Wm. 

Wm.  Ju.  A.  Blrkey. 
Joseph  Foutayns. 
Daniel  Kenny. 
Samuel  H.  Perkins. 
Joseph  8.  Brewster. 
Jacob  U  obeli. 
Howell  Hopkins. 
Horn  K.  Eneas. 
John  W.  Stokes. 
John  T.  Brown. 
Joseph  Browns.' 
John  C.  T safer. 
John  Parry. 
N.  B.  Leidy. 


John  O.  Potts, 
i  ft 


John 


William  Curtis. 


F.  K.  Morton. 


is  si 


Jsjufs  11.  Xlcbolson. 


1S6S.  Caleb  K.  Wright 
188*.  DFrancleOoadle. 
1857.  Robt.A.Lemberton. 

1868.  Ellas  W.ldmsn. 

1869.  Henry  Lambert. 
1880.  John  A  Simpson. 
1861.  Daniel  Washburn. 
1M2.  William  Englinh. 
1803.  I.  H.  McCauley. 
18<4.  William  H.Triolck. 

1866.  John  M.  Crosland. 
1886.  George  Fling. 

1867.  Richard  Watson. 
1888.  Peter  B.  Long. 
1809.  Saul.  r.Gwinner. 
187U.  John  B.  Springer. 

1871.  Alfred  Slack. 

1872.  Jacob  M.  Campbell. 

1873.  William  Stedinan. 

1874.  Isaac 

1875.  John 

1876.  George  r. 

1877.  8.  B.  Uoye 

1878.  San 

1879.  John  A.  Myler.  "  "  ■  « 

1880  Alfred  R.  Potter.  «  »  ■ 

1881  .  Roht.  tWriiht.Jr.      "  "  « 

1882.  Fr.net.  M  Rea. 

1883.  Charles  X.  Ulckok.  «  «  • 

The  following  figure*  from  the  last  official  report 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  show  the  out- 
growth of  the  establishment  of  the  first  lodge  in 
Philadelphia,  and  also  bear  witness  of  the  growth, 
vitality,  and  appreciation  of  it*  purpose*  by  the 
people  throughout  the  State : 


Subordinate  lodgea.  

Member*    

Brother*  relieved.  

Widowed  faaiillca  relieved. 


for  the  relief  of  brothers... 

"      burying  the  dead  

rrli-f  of  widowed  rsmliiea.. 
"      education  of  orphans..  


1 1  ,:'.v, 


$277,620.31 
86.706A7 
7,79069 
400.44 


Total  relief 


Ih*  J«r   8o71.ftS7.92 

And  as  showing  that  the  people  of  this  city  and 
State  are  not  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
of  this  organization,  these  statistic*  from  the  last  report 
of  the  Sovereign  Graud  Lodge  are  appended: 
RETURNS  FOB  THE  YEAR  18*2. 


Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  „  

Iiide|*ndeul  Grand  Lodges  (Oernian  Empire  at 
Australasia).... 

Graml  Lodges  

Urand  Encampments  

Buhordiitsla  lodges...  

Subordinate  sncamproenls. 
Bebekah  Degree  Lodges... 

Lodge  lultt«t(»ns  

Encampment  Initiations. 


■i 

41 

7/114 


    47,649 

 -     1",»44 

l<odge  invnilwrs.-.  _.  „   49a,;i'/7 

Encampment  members....  „   86.110 

Belief  by  lodgea  „   |l,704,29ii  98 

Belief  by  encampments   lfe>,8«6.91 

Brllef  by  Rebekah  Lodges   11,346  99 

Total  relief.  „  „   1,882, 44.1.88 

Betrnue  of  lodges  ...   4,766.7'  2.10 

Revenue  of  encampmeote.   441,884.78 

>  of  Rebekah  ' 
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THE  ORDKB  FROM  1830  TO  DEC.  31,  1*81. 

Initiation*  In  eobordloate  lodgea...   1,27J,36» 

Meinlecro  reH**«i  M,, ,„,...,,,,,.,,,  1^044^400 

Widowed  (amlltM  relle 


The  American  Legion  of  Honor  is  a  secret  benevo- 
lent order,  which  was  established  at  Boston,  in  1879. 
It  embraces  a  membership  ranging  from  eighteen  to 
sixty-five  years,  and  pays  death  benefit*  of  $500, 
$1000,  $2000,  $3000,  and  $4000.  Assessments  are 
graded  according  to  the  age  of  the  candidate  when 
becoming  a  member.  It  was  introduced  into  this  city 
in  1880  by  the  institution  of  Philadelphia  Council, 
No.  48.  There  are  now  seventy  councils  in  Philadel- 
phia, named  as  follows : 

Harmony,  No.  23;  Philadelphia,  No.  48;  Anthra- 
cite, No.  49;  Eureka,  No.  68  ;  Pennsylvania,  No.  57 ; 
Quaker  City,  No.  58;  Germantown,  No.  63;  Key- 
stone, No.  75;  Washington,  No.  76  ;  Fidelity,  No.  94 ; 
Apollo,  No.  96 ;  Kensington,  No.  98 ;  Provident,  No. 
105 ;  Corinthian,  No.  107 ;  Excelsior,  No.  119 ;  Pro- 
gressive, No.  125;  Anchor,  No.  129;  Knickerbocker, 
No.  180;  Franklin,  No.  131 ;  West  Philadelphia,  No. 
132 ;  Empire,  No.  133 ;  Advance,  No.  155 ;  Mercan- 
tile, No.  200 ;  Lincoln,  No.  810 ;  Enterprise,  No.  331 ; 
Theodore  H.  E.  Gruel,  No.  335  ;  8ylvania,  No.  389 ; 
Unity,  No.  479 ;  Phoenix,  No.  487 ;  Milton,  No.  488 ; 
Spring  Garden,  No.  551 ;  Columbia,  No.  621 ;  Invin- 
cible, No.  628;  Minerva,  No.  645;  Aggressive,  No. 
681 ;  Merchant*',  No.  707 ;  Grand,  No.  740 ;  Security, 
No.  748;  Equity,  No.  759;  Royal  Oak,  No.  806; 
Iownao,  No.  815;  Major,  No.  828;  Belmont,  No.  881 ; 
Royal  Arch,  No.  845;  Mentor,  No.  907 ;  Rittenhouse, 
No.  927;  Diamond,  No.  928;  Live  Oak,  No.  964; 
William  Penn,  No.  981 ;  Hand-in-Hand,  No.  990;  St. 
John's,  No.  1030;  Norris,  No.  1040;  Welcome,  No. 
1062;  Oak,  No.  1082;  Eli  S.  Beery,  No.  1096 ;  Pros- 
peritv,  No.  1122;  Mutual,  No.  1173;  and  Schuyler, 
No.  1174.  Michael  Nisbit,  of  Philadelphia,  is  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Order  of  Elks.— The  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  social  club  of 
actors  known  as  the  "Jolly  Corks,"  and  was  origi- 
nally established  in  New  York  in  1868  by  members 
of  the  dramatic  profession,  who  modeled  it  after  the 
analogous  Order  of  Buffaloes  in  England.  At  the 
start  the  object  of  the  Elks  was  but  little  more  than 
the  cultivation  of  a  sociable  feeling  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  none  but  actors  or  persons  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  stage  were  admitted;  but  in 
about  six  months  the  benevolent  feature  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  restriction  on  the  membership  was 
removed.  The  second  lodge  instituted  was  Phila- 
delphia, No.  2,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  of  all.  It  was  established  in  1872,  and 
occupies  rooms  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  By  the  constitution  of  the  order 
only  one  lodge  is  permitted  to  exist  in  any  city. 


Philadelphia  Lodge  now  has  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members,  and  its  officers  are  a*  follows:  Exalted 
Ruler,  John  Christie  ;  Esteemed  Leading  Knight,  C. 
E.  Henney;  Esteemed  Lecturing  Knight,  Albert 
Armstrong;  Secretary,  Lou  Frarer;  Treasurer,  David 
B.  Hill. 

The  Artiians'  Order  of  Mutual  Protection  is 
beneficiary  in  its  purposes.  Philadelphia  Assembly, 
No.  1,  was  organised  in  1873.  Six  other  assemblies 
have  since  been  instituted  in  this  city,  and  are  now 
in  existence.  They  are:  KeyBtone,  No.  2 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, No.  3 ;  Nonpareil,  No.  5 ;  Commonwealth,  No. 
9 ;  Fidelity,  No.  21 ;  and  John  A.  Duncan,  No.  28. 

The  Iron  Hall,  a  beneficiary  secret  order,  origi- 
nated at  Indianapolis  in  March,  1881,  and  on  the 
following  September  1st,  Dr.  James  R.  Ward  insti- 
tuted Branch  No.  26,  with  seventeen  members,  which 
was  the  first  in  Philadelphia.  There  are,  in  1884, 
fifteen  branches  in  this  city,  having  an  aggregate 
membership  of  six  hundred  and  forty. 

The  Knights  of  the  Oolden  Rule,  also  bene- 
ficiary, is  an  organization  which  was  introduced  into 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  7, 1881,  by  the  formation  of  Castle 
Penn,  No.  192,  which  is  still  the  only  one  in  the  city. 
It  numbers  thirty  members.  Throughout  the  country 
the  order  has  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  castles 
and  a  membership  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Good-Fellowt  is  nearly 
half  a  century  old  in  this  city,  Philadelphia  Lodge. 
No.  1,  having  been  organized  in  1840;  including  it, 
there  are  now  ten  lodges  in  Philadelphia.  The  other 
nine  are :  Pennsylvania,  No.  4 ;  American  8tar,  No.  5 ; 
General  Washington,  No.  6;  Keystone,  No.  11;  Hu- 
mane, No.  14;  Mount  Vernon,  No.  17;  Washington, 
No.  20;  Welcome,  No.  40;  and  Penn  Township,  No. 
45.  There  are  also  two  encampments,— Philadelphia, 
No.  1,  and  Washington,  No.  8.  The  total  of  the 
membership  here  is  about  one  thousand. 

The  Knights  of  Honor,  a  secret  beneficial  organiza- 
tion, paying  a  death  benefit  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
collected  on  the  mutual  assessment  plan,  was  estab- 
lished at  Louisville  in  June,  1873,  and  now  has  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  lodges  and  a  membership  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  first  lodge  in 
Pennsylvania  was  Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  1638, 
which  was  instituted  in  1876,  and  has  since  been 
merged  into  another.  The  Philadelphia  lodges  in 
1884  are  as  follows : 

3A  ant  bare, 


Kama  and  Number. 
Columbia,  No.  1*19  ... 
Triple  Tau,  No.  17V2 ... 

Eagle,  No.  186ft.  

Nonpareil,  No.  1890...   

Olrard,  No.  1Mb  

8t.  Albnna,  No.  192ft  

OooOnental.  No.  SUM!  „  

Weet  End.  No. 207a  

American  Star,  No.  21M_  

Corinthian.  No.  2224  

81.  Leger,  No.  2407  , 

Waat  Philadelphia,  No. 

Onetantlne,  No.  2448  

Theodora  Koebner,  No.  i 
Mentor,  No  267J... 
OoT.naot.  No.  2776.. 


SS 

Be 


m 

40 
4A 

n 


Total.. 


..US 
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Dr.  Jacob  Roberto,  of  Philadelphia,  is  present 
Grand  Director  of  the  State  of  the  Knights  of  Honor. 

The  Order  of  United  Friends  is  regularly  char- 
tered under  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  first  council  was  instituted  in  No- 
vember, 1841.  Philadelphia  Council,  No.  44,  was  the 
earliest  in  this  city,  having  been  organized  8ept.  29, 
1882.  On  April  26,  1888,  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  formed  by  sixteen  councils, 
most  of  which  were  situated  in  Philadelphia.  The 
existing  councils  in  this  city  are  ten  in  number,  viz. : 
Philadelphia,  No.  44;  Corona,  No.  50;  Pennsylvania, 
No.  52;  George  G.  Meade,  No.  54;  Orient,  No.  66; 
Hand-in-Hand,  No.  71;  Mercantile,  No.  84;  South- 
ward, No.  106;  Keystone,  No.  108;  and  Quaker  City, 
No.  120.  Their  membership  sums  up  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  Dr.  Jacob  Roberto,  of  this  city,  is  Im- 
perial Councilor  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Royal  Arcanum  is  a  secret  benevolent  order 
which  pays  a  death  benefit  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
collected  from  members  in  proportion  to  age.  It 
arose  in  Boston  in  June,  1877,  and  was  introduced  in 
this  city  in  April,  1879,  when  Philadelphia  Council, 
No.  293,  was  instituted.  The  councils  and  their  mem- 
bership in  this  city  now  are : 

Kan*. 

PeoDiyleanta  ..  

Philadelphia  ™  

Weat  Philadelphia  -  


including  forty-three  in  the  city.  The  following  are 
the  Philadelphia  councils: 


loule.. 


IT7- 
(juaker  City.. 

Diipont  

Integrity  

Total 


280 

fift 

140 
90 
45 
40 

70 

1090 


The  Home  Circle  is  a  secret  and  beneficiary 
ciation  that  was  originated  in  Boston  in  1879.  Adel- 
phi  Council,  No.  88,  was  the  first  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  organized  in  December,  1881.  The  other 
councils  in  this  city  at  present  are:  Woodland, 
No.  41;  Fidelity,  No.  42;  Pennsylvania,  No.  61; 
Mizpah,  No.  62  ;  Olivet,  No.  69 ;  and  Southwestern. 
The  membership  is  between  three  hundred  and  fifty 
and  four  hundred. 

The  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  was 
founded  at  meetings  held  July  8th  and  July  15, 1846, 
at  Jefferson  Temperance  Hall,  Philadelphia,  when 
an  organization,  styled  the  American  Mechanics' 
Union,  was  formed  for  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  workingmen,  and  the  providing  of  relief 
funds.  On  July  22d  this  society  took  the  name  of 
Experiment  Council,  No.  1,  of  the  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  of  the  United  States.  It  char- 
tered Enterprise  Council,  No.  2,  Sept.  2,  1845,  and 
Perseverance  Council,  No.  8,  Oct.  21,  1846.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  these  three  instituted  the 
State  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1868  the  order 
completed  its  fine  hall,  corner  Fourth  and  George  I 
8treeto,  at  a  cost  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
has  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  councils  in  the  State,  I 


Nun*  and  Number. 

Experiment,  No.  I.. 
Enterprise,  No.  2.. 


Membera. 
41 
47 

..  17 


.  4  ... 

Wa*hlngt*>n,  No.  A  _    .........  AJI 

Penney  I  ran  la,  No.  B     91 

United  State*.  No.  7  „  ~  ~     1 33 

Kenalngton,  No.  8   31S 

Independent,  No.  10.-   146 

Liberty,  No.  11   171» 

Band  in- Hand,  No.  14    -   103 

Fame.  No.  1A  ..   177 

Friendship,  No.  IS  .   28 

Lagle,  No.  IV    SO 

Mantua,  No.  22   luS 

Bluing  Sun.  No.  24  -  _   60 


Kim  free.  No.  2A., 

Northern  Liberty,  No.  2t  

Deratur.  No.  3*.. 


M 
132 
1S2 
111 
44 
102 
25 
HIS 
ISA 
7* 
4* 
81 
117 
43 
85 

Soutbwark,  No.  S3  -.  3D 

Lincoln,  No.  W —  ~   .    123 

PiogreeelTe.No.lt*   47 

Western,  No.  Ill  _   60 

General  Marion,  No.  117   77 

United.  No.  175   2« 

Hiawatha,  No.  11*5     42 

Purity,  No.2lW   117 

Ho  mane.  No. 234   *4 

Orehle,  No  I11S  „   lis 

Henry  Clay,  Nu.  1"7  -  ~   47 


Spring  Garden,  No.  38  

Science,  No.  39  _  

Reliance,  No.  40.  .   

1'hllatleltilila,  No.  43  

Mount  \ern„n.  No.  44... 

Radiant  Star,  No.  45  

Relief,  No.  47  „  

Schuylkill,  No.  M»  

Improvement,  No.  6»  

Aramlngo.  No.  7S  

Matthew  Patton,  No.  7»... 
A.hland.  No  HI 


Total.. 


3W1 


The  Patriotic  Sons  of  America  is  an  order  that, 
under  the  title  of  Junior  Sons  of  America,  originated 
in  Philadelphia  in  1847,  the  membership  being  exclu- 
sively of  young  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
It  was  suspended  during  the  civil  war  because  of  the 
general  enlistment  of  its  members,  but  was  reor- 
ganized in  1866  under  the  new  name  as  above.  Its 
main  purpose  is  the  cultivation  of  patriotism.  Mem- 
bers must  be  over  seventeen  years  old,  must  favor  free 
education,  and  oppose  the  union  of  church  and  state 
and  foreign  encroachment  in  America.  It  also  pro- 
vides death  benefits  running  from  five  hundred  dollars 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  State  Camp  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chartered  in  1868,  is  located  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  is  also  the  National  Camp,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1872.  There  are  three  degrees  in  the 
order,— the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue.  The  subor- 
dinate organizations  of  the  red  are  called  camps; 
of  the  white,  councils;  and  of  the  blue,  comtnan- 
deries.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  of  these 
divisions  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  membership  of  over 
fifteen  thousand.  They  have  a  monthly  publication 
of  twenty-four  pages,  called  the  Camp  Xcws.  In  Phila- 
delphia there  are  sixteen  camps  and  one  commandery. 
The  superior  officers  in  1884  are  as  subjoined : 


M.of  F.aod 


Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
George  P.  Smith,  42  Corbltt  Street,  Dearer.  Col. ; 
C.  Hewitt  T.  Kltle,  Connerirllle,  Fayette  Co.,  Ind.;  1 
Henry  J.  Stager,  524  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  National 
Treasurer,  Arthur  8.  Welch,  41  Leonard  Street,  New  Karen.  Conn.. 
Inspector,  I.  A.  Ileald,  111  flrrt Street,  San  FmDctoco,  Gal. 
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Stat*  Camp  of  Prmuylramia.  (Headquarter*  in  Bone  of  America, 
Building,  North  Sixth  Street,  abort  Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia). — 
State  President,  J.  II.  Holler,  Lebanon,  I<el«non  Co. :  State  Vlce-Preei- 
dent,J.  B.Beed,  Mount  Carmel;  State  M.  ofF-and  C,  J.  I  Hollenberk, 
Audenreld,  Carbon  Co.;  Slate  Treaaurrr,  I.  8.  Smith,  145  North  Fonrth 
Street,  Blading;  Stat.  Secretary.  William  Weand.  424  North  Sixth 
Street,  Philadelphia; Stat*  Commander,  John  Wallower,  Jr ,  Harriaburg. 

The  Great  Senate  of  8parta  was  founded  in  j 
Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  December,  1879.  The 
first  Venerable  High  Priest  was  Rev.  Charles  Logan, 
and  the  first  Great  Regent  was  John  B.  Moffatt.  The 
present  officers  are:  Venerable  High  Priest,  William 
B.  Kinsey ;  Regent,  J.  Palmer  Chesebrough  ;  King, 
George  R.  Wilkinson ;  and  Captain  of  the  Guards, 
J.  R.  Welsh.  There  are  eighteen  subordinate  senates 
in  Philadelphia,  which  have  nearly  seventeen  hun- 
dred members.  Membership  is  limited  to  persons 
residing  within  one  hundred  miles  of  this  city,  and 
no  senates  can  be  established  beyond  those  bounds. 

The  8<ms  of  Temperance  was  instituted  in  New 
York,  Sept.  29,  1842,  to  give  discipline,  permanency , 
and  united  effort  to  the  temperance  movement.  Its 
classifications  are  the  subordinate  divisions,  the  Grand 
Divisions  of  States  or  Territories,  and  a  National 
Division,  the  latter  the  supreme  power  of  the  order, 
which  is  a  secret  one.  Philadelphia  Division,  No.  1, 
instituted  April  7,  1843,  was  the  first  in  this  city  or 
State.  Within  the  next  year  it  was  followed  by  Wash- 
ington Division,  No.  2;  Hope  Division,  No.  3,  and 
Pennsylvania  Division,  No.  4 ;  representatives  from 
the  four  forming  the  Pennsylvania  Grand  Division, 
April  26,  1844.  In  1847  there  were  in  Pennsylvania 
267  divisions  and  23,440  members,  including  70 
divisions  and  9180  members  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1849  the  number  in  the  State  had  increased  to  285  1 
divisions  with  27,241  members.  The  receipts  in  this 
Bute  for  that  year  were  $87,769,  of  which  $43,727  was 
spent  in  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  members.  The 
National  Division  of  North  America  was  organized 
June  17,  1844,  and  in  1847,  when  it  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, it  had  under  its  jurisdiction  22  Grand  Divisions, 
1300  subordinate  divisions,  and  about  100,000  mem- 
bers. From  1849  to  1859,  inclusive,  it  initiated  756,- 
487  members,  and  received  in  fee*  and  dues  $5,084,- 
477.  The  order  of  the  Temple  of  Honor  and  Tem- 
perance, the  order  of  Good  Templars,  the  Rechabites, 
the  Sons  of  Jonadab,  and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Samaria  have  grown  out  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
which  was  the  pioneer  of  all  secret  organizations  in  1 
opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  liquor-drinking,  j 
By  a  tax  of  two  cents  per  quarter  upon  each  member 
in  the  State,  the  Grnnd  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
raised  its  display  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,— the  ! 
ice-water  fountain  that  stood  at  the  junction  of  Foun- 
tain and  Belmont  Avenues,  and  furnished,  free  of  , 
charge,  refreshment  to  more  than  a  million  visitors. 
At  the  close  of  the  Centennial,  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance removed  the  fountain  to  Independence  Square, 
where  they  supply  it  with  ice  at  their  own  cost  from 
June  to  October  every  year.  They  contemplate  erect-  [ 


ing  another  free  ice-water  fountain  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Public  Buildings  as  soon  as  they  are  completed. 
In  this  year  (1884)  there  are  fifty-five  divisions  of  the 
order  in  Philadelphia,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  five 
thousand  members. 

The  office  of  the  Grand  Division  iB  at  No.  118  South 
Seventh  Street.  The  officers  for  1884  are  Rev.  John 
Peacock,  G.  W.  P. ;  William  Davis,  G.  W.  A. ;  John 
C.  Maguigan,  G.  Scribe ;  Alfred  Miller,  G.  Treas. ;  Rev. 
Wesley  C.  Best,  G.  Chap. ;  William  McCaughn,  G. 
C. ;  George  Giles,  G.  Sent. 

SUBORDINATE  DIVISIONS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


Name  and  Number.  Members. 

Waahlngton,  No.  2  -  ~  _    li« 

rrankun.  No. »~!!nLl""V"r.!^"\7.!!™]!.^!.i."~""!!  94 

Taeony,  No.  7  ...........................  104 

MurrleClty.No.il   43 

Union,  No.  12  ...   6** 

Keyetone,  No.  10.  ......... ......... .......  31 

Friendship.  No.  19  ~    1*7 

llli-n. pliant.  No.  21  ..   T» 

Arcadia.  No.  2t    101 

Ag«re*«i«e.  No.  27      1» 

Paalonua,  No.  21  —  30 

Welcome,  No.  29    475 

Harmonv.  No  3"    ....  34 

ProgrrMlre,  No  34    _   4M 

FredonM.  No  30  „   ~  AS 

Quaker  City,  No.  39  _   15« 

Federal,  No.  40   51 

Gray'.  Ferry.  No.  4  I._  _   7» 

Bllrer  l*af,  No,  47.   ~  -  2* 

Daehawa).  No  4t>   27 

Sllrer  Spring.  No.  So  „  .„   45 

Manayi.na.  No.  54    49 

Frankfort!,  No.  M   115 

Star  ,,f  Promise.  No  M   155 

Industrial,  No.  f,J    58 

Gaifleia.No.fi.!    31 

Star  of  Brtblehrm,  No.  63  _   39 

MornliiK  Star.  No.  06  _    121 

Ballmad.  No.  69   SO 

Helping  Hand,  No.  70   127 

Bee.  lie.  No  7,r»  -  89 

Bunli  Hill,  No.  7K    -  117 

Fox  t  haee.^ No.  99. .................  ■  ..........>  ...........  37 

Howard,  No.  1<4   53 

Southwestern,  No.  114   59 

Belie*  ra.  No.  1  IS  „      124 

BeWiew,  No.  1  In  -  28 

Oakdele.  No  liu    198 

Diligent.  No.  122  _  _   291 

HolmeeMirg,  No.  123..   ......  75 

Onward,  No.  130  t   Ill 

llnntlelon.  No.  131  „  _..  T2 

Angora,  No,  it'*  ™   105 

Nlretoarn,  No.  171  — «  78 

Olney,  No,  171 —  ......... 79 

Mlleetown,  No  175  -..  31 

Excelsior,  No.  20S  -   65 

FUel  ty.  No.211   .    44 

SeoirilY,  No  271 —   47 

Fall!  of  Schuylkill.  No  29*  ..   23 

Naiarlte.  No.  305  „  „  _   28 

Great  Weatern.  No  334   .  ._  „  »4 

Aik  of  Safety.  No.  3*5  _..  «6 

Total  _  ~   MK5 


The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic'  is  a  secret  semi- 
military  order,  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
which  are  that  the  candidate  shall  hold  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  State*. 
It  was  organized  soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  associations  formed 
among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  care  for  comrades  in 
distress  or  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  serve  the 
government  in  any  emergency  wherein  it  might  be 
called  upon.   Its  aims  are  expressed  in  its  motto  of 
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"  Fraternity,  Charity,  and  Loyalty."  The  founder 
of  the  Grand  Army  was  Col.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  who 
established  the  firet  post  at  Decatur,  111.,  in  the  spring 
of  1866.  Poet*  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  Bute,  and 
a  Department  Encampment  was  organized  July  12, 
1866.  The  order  spread  quickly  to  other  States,  and 
on  Nov.  20,  18G6,  delegates  from  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia met  at  Indianapolis  and  formed  the  National  En- 
campment. Gen.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  of  Illinois, 
was  chosen  Commander-in-chief;  Gen.  James  B.  Mc- 
Kean,  of  New  York,  Senior  Vice-Commander-in- 
chief;  Gen.  Nathan  Kimball,  of  Indiana,  Junior 
Vice-Commander-in-chief;  and  Col.  B.  F.  Stephen- 
son, Adjutant  General. 

The  exact  date  of  the  formation  of  the  first  post  in 
the  Department  of  Pennsylvania  is  still  a  disputed 
question,  the  honor  being  claimed  by  Posts  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  19,  of  Philadelphia,  and  No.  8,  of  Pittsburgh.  In 
Philadelphia  the  organization  grew  out  of  the  Boys 
in  Blue,  who,  in  1866,  appointed  Col.  8.  B.  Wvlie 
Mitchell,  Col.  Robert  B.  Beath.and  Capt.  William  J. 
Mackey,  a  committee  to  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Wisconsin  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  a 
charter  for  a  post  in  this  city.  The  charter  was 
granted,  bearing  date  of  Oct.  29,  1866.  Col.  William  ; 
McMichael  and  others,  also  of  Philadelphia,  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Commander-in-chief  for  a  charter,  which 
was  granted,  and  bore  date  Oct.  17,  1866.  On  the 
question  of  seniority  between  these  two  posta  being 
referred  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  he  decided  that 
Col.  McMichaePs  post  should  be  No.  1,  and  Col. 
Mitchell's  post  No.  2. 

Being  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  post  | 
in  the  State,  and,  desiring  to  extend  the  organization, 
at  once  comrades  of  Post  2,  living  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  withdrew  for  the  purpose  of  forming  other 
posts,  and  charters  were  grunted  by  Post  Commander 
Mitchell  to  the  following: 

November  7th,  Post  No.  2,  Third  Ward,  Philadel- 
phia, afterward  renumbered  5,  R.  B.  Beath,  Post  Com- 
mander; November  16th,  Post  No.  3,  Twenty-second 
Ward,  Philadelphia,  afterward  renumbered  6,  Louis 
Wagner,  Post  Commander  ;  November  19th,  Post  No. 
4,  Eighteenth  Ward,  Philadelphia,  afterward  renum- 
bered 7,  Jacob  M.  Davis,  Post  Commander;  Novem- 
ber 20th,  Post  No.  5,  Fourteenth  Ward,  Philadelphia, 
afterward  renumbered  8,  Nicholas  Baggs,  Post  Com- 
mander. These  posta  are  all  in  vigorous  existence  at 
this  date.  Post  No.  6,  of  Camden,  was  also  formed 
by  Post  No.  2. 

The  charter  of  Post  No.  9,  at  Gettysburg,  was 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Illinois,  and  is  dated 
Nov.  24, 1866,  being  the  last  post  organized  by  author- 
ity from  other  States. 

Gen.  Louis  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Penn-  I 
■ylvania  by  Special  Orders  No.  1,  Headquarters 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Springfield,  111.,  Nov. 
22,  1866,  and  he  assumed  command  Nov.  27,  1866,  at 
once  issuing  circulars  and  forms  for  the  formation  of 
|>osts  throughout  the  State. 

By  General  Orders  No.  8,  Dec.  20,  1866,  he  called  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  permanent 
department  organization,  which  met  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  16, 1867 ;  and,  in  his  report,  Commander  Wagner 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  posta  known 
to  exist  had  reported  to  him  as  required  in  general 
orders,  except  two  in  Pittsburgh. 

These  two  posts  were  represented  in  convention 
under  the  titles  of  Posts  No.  1  and  2  of  the  District 
of  Alleghany,  and  claimed  to  have  been  organized 
prior  to  any  others  in  the  State. 

It  was  claimed  that  Post  No.  1,  District  of  Alle- 
ghany, was  organized  in  September,  1866,  by  L.  Edwin 
Dudley,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  but 
the  records  on  file  place  the  date  of  organization  No- 
vember 3d,  and  that  of  Post  No.  2,  District  of  Alle- 
ghany, Nov.  5,  \866. 

These  posts  were  numbered  3  and  4  respectively. 

Post  No.  19,  of  Philadelphia,  also  claimed  to  be  No. 
1.  Gen.  A.  L.  Pearson,  Aid-de-Carap  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, in  a  letter  to  the  post,  gives  the  date 
of  their  organization  as  Oct.  11, 1866,  when  Col.  Wor- 
rall  and  associates  were  initiated  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
the  minutes  of  the  post  show  that  the  first  meeting 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  30,  1866.  They  were 
represented  in  the  first  convention  as  from  the  Twen- 
tieth Ward,  Philadelphia,  and  are  classed  on  the  list 
of  posts  as  No.  17,  being  afterward  changed  to  No. 
19  by  the  introduction  of  Posts  Nos.  3  and  4,  not  given 
on  that  list. 

The  Grand  Army  was  organized  at  a  time  when 
party  spirit  ran  high,  and  when  many  ex-soldiers  and 
sailors  were  being  put  forward  for  official  positions  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  claims  upon  the  country. 
Many  of  the  men  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  movements  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  1865 
and  1866  were  also  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the 
order. 

The  transition  from  the  "Boys  in  Blue"  to  the 
"Grand  Army"  seems  so  easy  and  natural  that  the 
uninitiated  public  at  once  inferred  that  the  motives 
and  objects  were  the  same,  and  consequently  the 
members  were  subject  to  the  attacks  of  one  political 
party  because  of  supposed  affiliation  with  the  other, 
and  from  the  latter  met  with  as  determined  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  feared  that  the  Grand  Army, 
appealing  to  popular  sympathy  for  those  who  had 
served  their  country  in  the  field,  might  seriously  in- 
terfere with  their  disposition  of  the  offices  of  trust 
and  profit,  and  the  opposition  thus  made  could  not 
but  be  injurious  to  the  organization. 

In  1869  and  1870  there  was  a  virtual  reorganization 
of  the  order,  under  which  all  political  or  partisan 
action  in  any  form  is  prohibited  to  the  posts.  The 
fruits  of  this  wise  policy  are  now  shown  in  the  min- 
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gling  together  of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opin- 
ion, working  together  in  the  cause  of  fraternity, 
charity,  and  loyalty. 

The  growth  of  the  order  in  Pennsylvania  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  seven  years  mainly.  The  Com- 
manders of  the  first  few  years  labored  zealously,  with 
but  little  immediate  apparent  result.  Since  1876  the 
progress  has  been  steady,  reaching,  in  1878,  at  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  C.  T.  Hull,  the  num- 
ber of  8889  comrades  and  126  posts.  During  the  year 
1879,  in  which  George  L.  Brown  was  Commander, 
there  were  gained  5004  comrades,  or  sixty  per  cent., 
thus  carrying  the  membership  far  beyond  the  10,000 
line,  as  will  be  Been  by  the  statistics  which  follow. 
Commander  Chill  W.  Hazzard  gained,  in  1880, 4218,  a 
]>ercentage  of  nearly  thirty-two.  Comrade  John  Tay- 
lor, Commander  in  1881,  pushed  the  column  across 
the  20,000  line,  making  a  gain  of  3022  comrades,  a  gain 
of  seventeen  per  cent,  on  the  large  basis  upon  which 
he  started  out.  During  1876—81,  Comrade  John  M. 
Vanderelice  was  A  assistant  Adjutant-General,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  work  of  organization  which 
characterized  these  years.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1882,  Comrade  John  M.  Vanderslice,  as  Commander, 
contributed  an  addition  of 4953  comrades,  a  percentage 
of  twenty-four.  Comrade  Thomas  J.  Stewart  was  first 
appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-General  by  Commander 
Vanderslice  in  1882.  During  the  year  1883,  Com- 
mander E.  8.  Osborne  pushed  the  membership  to  the 
30,000  line,  with  a  gain  of  5419,  or  twenty -one  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  posts 
and  the  membership  at  the  end  of  the  years  named : 

No.  of      No.  of  Com- 


1875  . 
1876 
1877  . 
1878. 
1S79. 


79 

106 
160 


4AI6 

4JSM 

6,1V  (7 
8,.ti9 
H,:t43 
17,561 


The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  posts 
Philadelphia: 

George  G.  Meade,  No.  1,  m tutored  Oct.  17,  IMS. 

No.  2.  DWlmd  Oct  29,  1864. 

No.  5,  muttered  Not.  7. 1866. 

EMU,  No.  «.  mustered  Nor.  18. 1SSS. 

Capt.  W.  S.  Newhall,'  No.  7.  mustered  Not.  19,  1866. 

Col.  *  D.  Baiter,  No.  8,  mastered  Not.  20. 1866. 

Lieut.  C.reble.'  No.  10.  mustered  Dec.  1, 18fifl. 

Hetty  A.  Juiire.1  No.  12,  metered  Dec.  13,  1866. 

C.  D..hlgren.  Nn.  14,  muttered  Oct.  2, 1876. 

No.  16.«  muttered  Jan.  20, 1877. 

Ool.  W.  L.  Curry.'  No.  18,  mu.tered  Dec  19.  186C. 

Fted  Taylor,  No.  19.  mastered  Dec.  22,  I**). 

C.  Sunderland,*  No.  SI,  muetered  Jan.  12, 1H67. 

Admiral  Dapont,  No.  24,  mustered  April  27,  1876. 


Sept.  23.  1871. 

9,  1874. 
July  8.  187.'.. 
20,  1889;  r 


I  May  12, 1873. 
«  Keorganlt-d  N->».  2, 1878 

nlsed  August  5,  1875. 


in 


John  W.  Jackson,'  No.  27,  mistered  Jen.  SI,  1SST. 
"  The  OaTalry,"  No.  S&,  mustered  Oct.  16, 1879. 
Ool.  One.  W.  Town,'  No.  46,  mneterad  June  17, 1CT4. 
Phil.  R,  Schuyler,*  No.  61,  muttered  April  1, 1887. 
Geo.  Phil.  Kearney,"  No.  &A,  muttered  April  16, 1897. 
Ji>ho  W.  Moore,11  No.  56,  muttered  Aug"'  24. 187S. 
Gen.  D.  B  Btrney,"  No.  63,  muttered  Aug.  21,  1874. 
Qen.  John  V.  Reynolds,  No.  71,  muttered  Jnly  16, 1887. 
No.  77,  mattered  March  29,  1876. 
Robert  Bryan,"  No.  80,  muttered  Sept.  28,  1877. 
Anna  M.  Rote,"  No.  94,  muttered  Nor.  17, 1874. 
Charlet  Sumner,  No,  HO,  muetered  May  27, 1878. 
WlnOeld  Scott,  No.  114,  mattered 
No.  114.  mattered  J.u.  29,1879. 
liactar  Tyndal,  IHo.  ISO.  nurtured  April  ft,  1 
Penntylranla  B-eerre,  No.  191,  muetered  June  18, 1880. 
J.  A.  Koltee,  No.  228,  mustered  Not.  21.  1873. 

Lieut.  K.  W.  Qr*y,  No  3li,  muttered  March  16, 18*3. 

No.  334,  mattered  Me,  9. 1883. 

"The  N«t»I,"  No.  400,  mattered  Deo.  12.  1883. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars."— In  1851 
the  order  of  Good  Templars  sprang  up  in  Central 
New  York  as  an  antagonist  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Though  in  some  respects  private,  it  is  not  a  secret 
society.  It  admits  both  sexes  upon  terms  of  equality, 
and  recognizes  the  ballot  as  a  mighty  engine  of  power 
in  securing  the  triumph  of  temperance  reform.  Its 
members  take  a  life-long  pledge  not  to  make,  buy, 
sell,  use,  furnish,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  to  others 
as  a  beverage,  any  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine  or 
cider ;  and  in  all  honorable  ways  to  discountenance 
their  use  in  the  community.  It  is  essentially  a  mis- 
sionary organization,  employing  competent  lecturers, 
publishing  and  circulating  temperance  literature,  and 
forming  temperance  libraries.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania  was  instituted  Dec.  28,  1858,  at 
field,  Tioga  Co.,  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Bristol.  It* 
oflScers  are : 

0.  W.  C.  T.,  Rer.  George  C.  Hart,  Waymart,  Wayne  0b. ;  O.  W.  C,  W. 
R.  Prater,  Houtsdale,  Clearfleld  Co.;  G.  W.  V.  T,  Mra.  Anna  J.  Wetch- 
mann,  1610  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia;  G.  Secretary,  MltsAbbte  A. 
Hlokle,  1824  Nurth  Klerenth  Street,  Philadelphia;  G.  Treasurer,  John 
P.  Oonnard,  1409  North  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia;  0.  Chaplain,  Ree. 
J.  S.  Mc Murray,  Tyrone.  BUlr  Oo.;  P.  G.  W.  C.  T,  A.  Deeterlck,  New 
Brighton,  Bearer  Co.,  Pa.;  A *t latent  a.  8.,  W.  H.  Schwartz,  Mormbtg 
Tribttm,  Altoona ;  O.  M,  Ambrose  Cluae,  Weatfleld,  Tioga  Co.;  O.  D.  M., 
Miaa  Hannah  M.  Mingle,  Lock  Haren,  Clinton  Co. ;  G.  G,  Mra.  M. 
Sraallee,  BeltihooTer,  Alleghany  Co.;  G.  Sent,  Rer.  H.  A.  Grant,  Elisa- 
beth, Alleghany  (Jo. 

The  first  lodge  established  in  Philadelphia  was 
Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  No.  37,  organized  at  Frank- 
ford,  Oct.  22,  18<;i,  by  J.  Newton  Pierce,  with  eighty- 
five  charter  members,  and  William  W.  Axe,  Worthy 

Chief. 

Relief  Lodge,  No.  28,  was  organized  at  Darby  (near 


'  Diebanded  8*pt.  8, 1879 ;  reorganized  Oct  2, 1879. 

•  Disbanded  Oct.  16,  1869;  reorganised. 

•  Disbanded  Msrcli  20,  1868;  reorganized  July  17, 1874. 
>"  IHebanded  Sept.  11, 1869;  reorganised  July  12,1875. 
II  Diibaiidrd  Oct.  14,  1869; 
>«  Dlelwndad  Oct.  15,1800; 
"  Dlsleuidrd  Mann  11.  1877;  reorganised  Sept.  28. 1877. 
"  Originally  cberterrd  by  8.  O  87.  Dec.  26, 1867. 
»  Contributed  by  Mis.  Abide  &  P 
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Philadelphia)  in  March,  1860.  It  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia April  18,  1865,  and  met  at  the  northwest 
corner  Tenth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets.  The  char- 
ter was  surrendered  several  years  ago. 

Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  76,  was  instituted  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  and  is  still  meeting,  but  its  membership 
is  now  small. 

Lincoln  Lodge,  No.  96,  was  organized  April  14, 
1866,  the  date  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin-  j 
coin,  for  whom  the  lodge  was  named.  It  met  at  the 
southeast  corner  Eleventh  and  Catharine  Streets  for 
many  years,  and  reached  a  membership  of  nearly  two 
hundred.  The  charter  was  surrendered  in  October, 
1881. 

At  one  time  in  Philadelphia  there  were  fifty-eight 
lodges  holding  regular  meetings,  but  through  un- 
toward circumstances  many  of  these  were  obliged  to 
disband.   Those  now  in  existence  are  as  follows: 


No.  s  

Ou.k.r  (tljr.  So.  6  

Golden  Rule.  No.  11  

Choarn  Friend*,  No.  12... 
Mmmt  Vernon.  No.  Iff  ... 

Philadelphia,  Su.  76.  

(i.rmanlowii,  N...  lnl  


. 13ft 

   79 

  90 

  38 

  l<*> 

 ......  SI 

  H 

Shackamaxon,  No.  1 06   104 

Invincible.  No.  lift  _   17 

XflertiT*.  No.  622     50 

Alpine,  No  777  _    109 

America,  No.  01*       5A 

Sincerity,  No.  987   27 

Charles  Cooke,  No.  1016     24 


KnighU  of  Pythiaa.— The  secret  and  beneficial 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  was  established  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  19,  1864.  It  has  "  endow- 
ment sections,"  paying  death  benefits  of  one  thou- 
sand, two  thousand,  and  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
"  uniform  divisions"  in  which  members  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  strict  military  drill.  On  Feb.  19,  1867,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  George  Henslee, 
corner  of  Brown  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  to  organize 
the  first  lodge  in  Philadelphia,  when  the  objects  and 
system  of  the  order  were  explained  by  Past  Grand 
Chancellor  Barton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
on  February  28d,  Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Fire  Engine  Com- 
pany. At  the  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  July  9, 
1867,  the  petition  of  Excelsior  Lodge  that  all  its  first 
officers  be  made  Past  Chancellors  was  granted.  Six 
days  later  Keystone  Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Philadelphia, 
sent  up  an  application  for  a  charter,  under  date  of 
June  29,  1867,  with  twenty-six  members. 

Applications  for  charters  poured  fast  into  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  within  the 
next  two  months  of  1867  it  issued  and  instituted  the 
following  in  this  city  :  Chosen  Friends  Lodge,  No.  3, 
July  20th;  Quaker  City  Lodge,  No.  4,  July  31st; 
8tar  of  Bethlehem  Lodge,  No.  6,  August  12th;  Adel- 
phia  Lodge,  No.  7,  August  17th  ;  Damon  Lodge,  No. 
8,  August  24th  ;  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  9,  September  6th ; 
Sparta  Lodge,  No.  10,  September  7th ;  Liberty  Lodge, 
No.  11,  September  9th.    At  this  time  there  were 


eleven  lodges  in  the  State,  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  6, 
of  Reading,  having  been  chartered  August  3d.  These 
lodges  united  in  requesting  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  charter  for  a  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  accorded,  to 
take  effect  Jan.  1,  1868.  In  December,  1867,  there 
were  thirty-one  lodges  in  the  State,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  organize  the  Grand  Lodge  at  once.  On 
December  the  officers  of  the  Provisional  Supreme 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  American  Mechanics'  Hall,  corner  of  Fourth 
and  George  Streets,  installed  the  following  as  the  first 
grand  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania: 
Wilbur  H.  Myers,  V.  G.  P.;  Frederick  Coppes,  G. 
C. ;  George  W.  Crouch,  V.  G.  C. ;  William  Blancbois, 
G.  R.  8. ;  William  T.  Slocum,  G.  F.  8. ;  William  T. 
Rose,  G.  B. ;  C.  T.  Prentiss.  G.  O. ;  Joseph  L.  Nichols, 

G.  I.  8. ;  Edwin  T.  Martin,  G.  0/  S. 

The  office  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  continuously  located  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1871  a  building  at  No.  1027  Race  8treet  was 
purchased  from  the  Diligent  Hose  Company,  and 
fitted  up  for  its  occupation.    Its  officers  in  1884  are 

H.  O.  Kline,  P.  G.  C,  Altoona;  Austin  Long,  G.  C, 
Philadelphia  ;  John  H.  Carr,  G.  V.  C,  Altoona  ;  Ed- 
ward V.  O'Neill,  G.  Prel.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia; 
George  Hawkes,  G.  K.  R.  and 8.,  Philadelphia;  Julius 
Mountney,  G.  M.  of  E.,  Philadelphia;  Henry  W. 
Mohr,  0-  M.  at  A.,  Allentown ;  John  H.  Colton, 
G.  I.  G.,  Philadelphia ;  Edward  B.  Emrey,  G.  O.  G., 
Spring  Garden,  Chester  Co.,;  Thomas  G.  Sample, 
Rep.  to  Supreme  Lodge,  Alleghany  City ;  Smith  D. 
Cozens,  Rep.  to  Supreme  Lodge,  Philadelphia ;  George 
Hawkes,  Rep.  to  Supreme  Lodge,  Philadelphia; 
Charles  K.  Neisser,  William  A.  M.  Love,  John  W. 
Beebe,  trustees,  Philadelphia. 

There  arc  four  hundred  and  thirty  lodges  and  forty 
thousand  members  in  the  State.  In  Philadelphia 
there  are  ninety-five  lodges,  with  twelve 
members.   The  city  lodges  are  as  follows : 

N'une  and  Number. 

r.  No.  1   . 


Kejrrtone,  No.  i.. 
Chosen  Friend*.  No.  3.. 

Quaker  Cltr,  No.  4  

Star  of  Bethlehem,  No.  6.. 

t  No.  7 . . 


Apollo,  So.     >...... ...... ... ....... 

Sparta,  No  in  

Utwrty,  No.  11  _  a  

Eureka,  No.  12    

Arcadia.  No.  13    

Union,  No.  14  _  

America.  No  IS  

Fame,  No.  IS  

Crystal  Fount,  No.  17  „  


..*»«*•*•  


Ill 
179 

206 
108 
183 
228 
124 
17 
431 
187 
174 
80 
1S6 
136 
2S2 
131 


South  wark.  No.  18  

Social  Friend-.  No.  19. 

Nonpareil.  No.  20.   84 

M  tner»a,  No.  21                                       ....„  ....  281 

Philadelphia,  No.  22.   76 

Khekfnah,  No.  23   249 

Mechanic  No.  24    335 

Oriental.  No.  Ill   173 

Hieing  San,  No.  28   152 

Penn  Township,  No.  27  _   122 

Raaau,  No.  28  ■••■■•■»..•■»».,                            — ....  167 

Waehlnjctoii.  No.  29  -   192 

t  Vernon.  No  30   141 
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Name  bh>1  Number. 

Spertacua,  No.  31   

Ollre  Branch,  No. 33.... 

Fulton,  No.  34...  

Commercial,  Nn.  3ft  

Amldtla,  No  36  ...... 

8t»r  of  America,  No.  37 
Germantown,  No,  38 


William  Penn,  No.  38.. 
Aurora.  No.  40.... 


.Nr..  41  

Franklin,  Nu.  42  

Henry  Clay,  No.  44  ... 

Harmony,  No.  45  

Pereeveraoce,  No.  40,, 

Iutegrity,  No.  48  

Hector,  No  i 





Palestine,  No  M  „... 

Anthracite.  No.52  

Malta.  No.  53  

nermann,  No.  54   ....... 

Kenelnglon,  No.  M  

Mercantile,  No.  f>7  

Amity,  No.  OS., 


............ 


Myrtle  Wreath.  No.  61. 

Columbia.  No.  62  

Brldeabnrg ,  No.  63  

Joaepb,  No.  64  

Welcome,  No.  68  

Santaon,  No.  67  

IJ»ln  gaton,  No. 





Star  of  Columbia,  No.  7flL  

Oermania,  No.  71.. 
Cicero.  No.  73.. 


Outtenbrrir,  No.  74.. 
Humboldt,  No.  96.... 
Goethe,  No.  86.. 


Centennial,  Nu.  1(10  

Colunibn.,  No.  U<>  

Steuben.  No  113  

Copur  de  Leon,  No.  120.. 
PeDoivlranla,  No.  122... 

Fidelity,  No.  123  

Adheieut,  No.  124  

Cruander*.  No.  125  

Cincinnati!*,  No.  126... 

Pyth.goraa,  No.  129  

Barbarwa,  No.  133  , 

gcholwrt,  No.  138  

8hiV»h.  No.   

Fair  mount.  No.  153  

Continental.  No.  168  

Purity,  No.  175   

Merchant!*,  No.  176  

Jnliua  Cwwar,  No.  182  

ETrntng  Star,  No.  187  

Triumph,  No.  192  

Fourth  of  July,  No.  196  

Manneaet,  No.  20.'.  

George  Peabody,  No.  213  

True  Knight.,  No.  22D._  

Metropolitan,  No.  227  

PaU.llu,  No.  22*  

CoMiiupolttan,  No.  233. 
Bed  Croae.  No.  31 
Temple,  No.  341. 
Shinto  " 
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Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle.l-The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  is  a  secret  benevolent 
institution,  founded  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
Feb.  6,  1873,  by  John  E.  Burbage,  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  prominent  business  men.  It  has 
for  its  motto  "  Fidelity,  Valor,  and  Honor."  For  the 
proper  administration  of  its  affairs  the  order  is  divided 
into  Supreme,  Orand,  and  Subordinate  Castles. 

The  Supreme  Castle  is  the  source  of  all  true  and 
legitimate  authority  over  the  order,  and  possesses  as 
such  exclusive  power,  and  is  composed  of  all  Past 
Grand  Chiefs  in  good  standing. 

Grand  Castles  exist  by  virtuo  of  a  charter  or  dis- 
pensation issued  by  authority  of  the  Supreme  Castle, 
or  Supreme  Chief  during  its  recess,  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  Subordinate  Castles  within  their 
territorial  limits,  and  are  composed  of  all  Past  Chiefs 


I  by  Edward  8. 


in  good  standing  in  their  Subordinate  Castles,  Sub- 
ordinate Castles  exist  by  virtue  of  charters  granted  by 
the  appropriate  Grand  Castles. 

In  September,  1875,  M.  S.  Ilgenfritx,  a  member  of 
the  order  in  Baltimore,  made  a  visit  to  Philadelphia, 
and  explained  the  objects  of  the  order  to  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  were  active  Odd-Fellows, 
and  no  well  pleased  were  they  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
order  into  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  evenings  later  the 
meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  C.  K.  &  W.  D.  Ham- 
mitt,  No.  119  South  Fourth  Street,  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  form  Keystone  Castle,  No.  1. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  1,  1875,  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Castle  of  Maryland  visited  Philadelphia  and 
instituted  Keystone  Castle,  No.  1,  at  Broadway  Hall, 
corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  with  the 
following  charter  members: 


Edward  8.  Rowand,  C.  K.  Hammltt,  J.  H.Chrtat,  M.  K.  < 
Wltherap,  8.  R.  Richarda,  L.  F.  Bailey,  T.  J.  Butler,  8.  W.  Rowand,  W. 
8.  Cunningham,  A.  C.  Lukeua,  Jacob  Heritage.  John  Little,  Uworjre  L. 
Keller,  Edward  Cbriet,  William  Clirht,  A.  H.  Penn,  Oeorge  W.  Graham, 
W.  D.  Hammltt,  William  Hilt,  O.  F.  A.  Hofltu.  George  C.  Hoater,  8.  W. 
Maixell.  W.  W.  Moore,  D.  8.  Paul,  D.  K.  Paul,  T.  H.  Potta,  L.  Roblnaon, 
George  Rlchardeon,  H.  P.  Schetky,  V.  W.  Welter,  L.  B.  Mlleon,  T.  A. 
Delanry,  George  B.  Rohineon,  J.  W.  Tlndall,  C.  C.  Banka,  W.  J.  Dornaa, 
George  H.  Fennemore,  J.  Warner  Gohean,  F.  H.  Iddioga,  F.  S.  Irwin.  J. 
8.  Moachamp,  Wilfred  Patteraon,  W.  L.  Suddarda,  Johl 
othy  McCarthy,  and  William  Culbertaon. 

The  following  officers  were  installed : 


P.  C,  C.  K.  Hammltt;  N.  C,  Edward  8.  Row  and  ;  V.  C,  George  H. 
Fennemore;  II .  P.,  J.  H.  Chrlel;  V.  U,  M  E.  Glhaon  ;  M.  of  R„  W.  A. 
Wllherup;  C.  of  E,  Charlea  Zane ;  K.  or  E„  8.  R.  Richarda;  Sir  H, 
L.  F.  Bailey;  W.  C,  A.0.  Cox  ;  Emrign,  T  boreal  J.  BaUer;  Eaa, ,  Wil- 
liam Muetard,  Jr.;  lit  G.,  8,  W.  Rowaod;  2d  G.,  W.  8.  Cunningham; 
W.  B  ,  C.  0.  Maurer. 

The  institution  of  Keystone  Castle  met  with  such 
unqualified  success  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
form  other  castles,  and  for  that  purpose  Sir  Knights  W. 
S.  Suddards,  J.  Warner  Goheen,  F.  H.  Iddings,  F.  S. 
Irwin,  J.  S.  Muschamp,  and  Wilfred  Patterson  with- 
drew from  Keystone  Castle  and  organized  Ivanboe 
Castle,  No.  1,  and  Sir  Knights  John  R.  Cantlin, 
Timothy  McCarthy,  William  Culbertson.and  William 
J.  Dornan  withdrew  and  organized  Apollo  Castle,  No. 
8.  On  Dec.  17, 1875,  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Castle  of 
Man-land  again  visited  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  room 
of  Keystone  Castle  instituted  the  two  new  castles, 
making  three  castles  formed  in  about  three  months. 

The  necessary  number  of  castles  for  the  formation 
of  a  Grand  Castle  being  now  in  successful  existence, 
a  meeting  of  the  Past  Chiefs  of  the  three  castles  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  Suddards  and  Fennemore,  No. 
820  Arch  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  12, 1876, 
followed  by  several  other  meetings.  The  organiza- 
tion being  completed,  the  Grand  Castle  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  duly  instituted  in  the  room  of  Keystone 
Castle  on  the  evening  of  April  27,  1876,  by  authority 
of  the  Grand  Castle  of  Maryland,  the  then  supreme 
authority  iu  the  order,  and  the  following  installed  as 
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G.  C  Edward  8.  Bowaod,  of  No.  1 ;  G.  V.  C.  John  B.  Caellla.  of  So. 

8;  G.  Mr  H,  W.  H.  Landell,  of  No  2 ;  G.  H.  P.,  J.  H.  Cbriet,  of  No.  1 ; 
G.  V.  H..  A.  Moor.,  of  No.  2 ;  G.  M.  of  B  ,  W.  A.  WUh.rup,  of  No.  1 ;  0. 
K  .  of  *,  W.  J.  Dorn.il.  of  No.  3  ,0.  W.  C.  J.  B.  Cantlln,  of  No  8 ;  P. 
G.  a.  W.  L.  Boddarda.  of  No.  S. 


At  the  semi-annual  session,  Oct.  4,  1877,  a  plan  was 
adopted  for  the  formation  of  the  Supreme  Castle,  and 
on  Jan.  22,  1878,  the  Past  Grand  Chiefs  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  met  in  Golden  Eagle  Hall,  No.  51 
West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  and  organized  the 
8upreme  Castle.  During  the  past  two  years  the  order 
has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  now  exists  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  with  prospect*  of  its  early  introduction  into 
several  other  States. 

The  officers  of  the  Supreme  Castle,  the  headquarters 
of  which  is  at  present  in  Philadelphia,  are  as  follows : 

8.  C,  Edward  8.  Bowand,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  8.  V.  C,  Joba  W.  Simp- 
aon,  Baltimore,  M.I  ;  8.  H.  P.,  M.  8.  Ilgenfrita,  Baltimore,  Md.;  8.  M. 
of  B.,  Timothy  McCarthy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  8.  K.  of  E.,  William  Col- 
bartaon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  8.  8lr  H.,  J.  M.  Corral  I,  Baltimore,  Md.;  8. 
UtG.,  George  0.  Wiley,  Beaton,  Mam.;  K.  2d  G  ,  B.  B.  Hough.  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The  Grand  Chiefs  of  Pennsylvania  have  been— 

Edward  8.  Bowand,  John  B.  Cantlln,  Timothy  McCarthy,  William  Cul- 
berteoo,  Thomaa  W.  Brooke,  Joaeph  B.  Howell,  John  Dickinavn,  William 

r<Ll 


The  Philadelphia  castles  are  Keystone,  Ivanhoe, 
Apollo,  Ingomar,  Crusaders,  Pilgrim,  Fidelity,  Phil- 
adelphia, Columbia,  Kenilworth,  Waverly,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Aurora,  Welcome,  Warwick,  Oliver,  St.  John, 
Harris,  and  Soutbwark.  The  order  has  a  member- 
ship in  Pennsylvania  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.1— This  fra- 
ternal and  beneficial  order  was  founded  in  Meadville, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  25,  1865,  by  J.  J.  Upchurch,  with  seven 
member*.  Since  then  it  has  extended  over  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  into  Canada.  The 
object  of  the  order,  besides  those  of  a  social  and 
fraternal  character,  is  to  provide  for  the  families  of 
deceased  members  by  contributions  from  the  members 
of  an  amount  equal  to  two  thousand  dollars  for  each 
deceased  member.  It  was  the  first  order  having  this 
purpose  in  view.  Since  the  order  was  started  there 
has  been  distributed  by  this  means  over  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
over  eight  million  dollars  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  order  consists  of  a  Supreme  Lodge, 
having  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  whole, 
and  of  Grand  Lodges  in  each  State  where  there  are 
over  two  thousand  members.  These  Grand  Lodges 
are  composed  of  representatives  from  subordinate 
lodges  located  in  various  parts  of  the  8tate. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  one  lodges  and  a  membership  of  fourteen 
thousand.  Throughout  the  United  States  the  order  has 
a  membership  of  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 


>  Contributed  by  William  H.  Jama*. 


sand.  The  assessments  upon  the  members  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  averaged  seventeen  dollars  per  annum. 

The  main  office  of  business  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  of  the  General  Recorder,  is  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  subordinate  lodges  meet  weekly  or 
semi-monthly.  The  Grand  Lodge  meets  on  the  sec- 
ond Tue»day  of  January  in  each  year.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  Assembly  approved  March  9,  1871. 

The  order  was  started  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  April  27,  1874,  by  J.  C.  Davitt,  the  first  lodge, 
Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  78,  being  instituted  with 
seventeen  members.  In  this  city  in  February,  1884, 
there  were  twenty-four  lodges,  with  a  membership  of 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  as 
follows : 

Name  and  Number. 
Philadelphia,  No.  73... 

Pacific,  No.  82  

Quaker  CHy,  No.  118.. 

Integrity,  No.  139  

Non  Parell,  No.  143.... 


.....  1108 


Penney  I  ran  la.  No.  144.. 

8t  Alhane,  No.  14«  _  ft! 

Commonwealth,  No.  H7    „   18 

GrrmanUiwn,  No.  14*  „   71 

Bellanre,  No.  149  _  _  ....  13« 

Corinthian,  No  1&0   107 

Guarantee,  No.  15«  _  „   Iil7 

.Spring  Garden,  Nfi  IAS   151 

Weet  Philadelphia,  No.  161  ....  110 

North  Star,  No.  105 
Tubal  Cain,  No.  166 

Frankf..ru\  No.  167  

Lafayette,  No.  IBB  

Kenelngton,  No.  170 
Equity,  No.  173 


Fidelity.  No.  179. 

Oriental.  No.  IS6  „  

Juetice.  No.  10O    , 

Mount  Vernon,  No.  181  


Total.. 


,  198 
41 
174 

..3S43 


The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.1— The  society 
known  as  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  secret  beneficial  organization  whose 
entire  ritual  and  speculative  work  is  founded  upon 
purely  American  customs  and  traditions,  existing  in 
this  country,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  oldest  of  this  character.  There  may  be 
others  claiming  to  have  been  founded  earlier,  but  the 
writer  is  not  aware  of  the  fuct. 

The  celebration  of  the  day  of  St.  Tammany,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  Pennsylvania,  was  tiegun  in  Philadel- 
phia probably  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  agitation  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  British  Stamp  Aet. 
The  fact  is  shown  by  the  address  hereafter  quoted 
made  in  1773.  The  first  public  notice  of  such  a  cel- 
ebration appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  May,  1772,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "  the  sons  of  King  Tammany 
met  at  the  house  of  James  Byrne,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1772,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  that 
truly  noble  chieftain,  whose  friendship  was  most  af- 
fectionately manifested  to  the  worthy  founder  and  first 
settlers  of  this  province."  There  was  a  dinner  and 
toasts,  and  the  account  of  the  meeting  said,  "  It  is 
hoped  that  from  this  small  beginning  a  society  may 
be  formed  of  great  utility  to  the  distressed,  as  this 


<  Contributed  by  W.  0.  Hollia,  Put  hecham. 
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wai  more  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  charity 
and  benevolence  than  mirth  and  festivity."  On  the  1st 
of  May,  1773.  the  Tammany  Society  had  a  grand  cele- 
bration at  Byrne's  house,  in  accordance  with  a  circular 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  As  all  nations 
have  for  seven  centuries  past  adopted  some  great  per- 
sonage remarkable  for  bis  virtues  and  love  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  as  their  tutelar  saint,  and  annually 
assembled  on  a  fixed  day  to  commemorate  him,  the 
natives  of  this  flourishing  province,  determined  to 
follow  so  laudable  an  example,  for  tome  year*  pott 
have  adopted  a  ^reat  warrior,  sachem,  and  chief 
named  Tammany,  a  fast  friend  to  our  forefathers,  to  be 
the  tutelar  saint  of  this  province,  and  have  hitherto 
on  the  1st  of  May  done  the  accustomed  honors  to  the 
memory  of  so  great  and  celebrated  a  personage." 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  gentle- 
men who  intended  to  participate  were  also  given,  and 
they  comprised  the  most  eminent  and  influential  per- 
sons in  the  city,  among  them  Chief  Justice  Chew, 
Rev.  Jacob  Duch£,  Rev.  Thomas  Coombe,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam White,  John  Dickinson,  James  Allen,  and  An- 
drew Allen,  Governor  William  Franklin  (of  New 
Jersey),  Tench  Francis,  Joseph  Galloway,  Governor 
James  Hamilton,  and  his  brothers  Andrew  and  Wil- 
liam, Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  John  Lawrence  and  Thomas 
Lawrence,  William  and  James  Logan,  Samuel  Mifflin 
and  Thomas  Mifflin  (afterward  major-general  and 
Governor  of  the  State),  John  Cadwalader  (afterward 
brigadier-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army),  with  his 
brother  Lambert  (afterward  colonel),  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Richard  Penn,  Richard  Peters,  Jr.  (afterward 
United  States  District  judge),  John  Ross,  Joseph 
Reed  (afterward  president  of  the  State),  David  Rit- 
tenbouse  (the  astronomer),  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  James  Tilghman,  Thomas  Willing, 
Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.  (afterward  president  of  the 
State),  and  others. 

The  Sons  of  St.  Tammany  met  annually  on  the  1st 
of  May  during  the  succeeding  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, except  when  public  disturbances  would  not 
allow,  and  celebrated  St.  Tammany's  day  after  the 
institution  of  the  Federal  government.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  1794,  the  celebration  began  to  take  a  politi- 
cal form.  In  that  year  the  Democratic  and  German 
Republic  societies  and  citizens  met  in  commemoration 
at  Israel  Israel's  country-place,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
below  Gray's  Fern-,  "  in  honor  of  the  late  successes 
of  their  French  brethren."  About  this  time  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  changed  to  the  Tammany 
Society  or  Columbian  Order,  and  the  object  became 
distinctly  political  and  Democratic.  For  some  years 
after  1800  the  members  met  at  the  wigwam  in  Sixth 
Street,  near  Spring  Garden  Street,  where  there  were 
long  talks  on  public  affairs  by  such  Indians  as  Wil- 
liam Duane,  John  Biuns,  Dr.  Michael  Leib,  and  others 
conspicuous  in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  day. 

The  Order  of  Red  Men  had  its  origin  among  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Mifflin,  in  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles 


below  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1813.1 
The  city  was  at  that  time  threatened  with  an  attack 
by  a  British  squadron,  under  Commodore  Beresford. 
He  entered  the  lower  bay  with  the  frigate  "  Belvi- 
dere,"  the  "  Poictiers,"  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  the 
schooners  "  La  Paz"  and  "  Ulysses,"  and  laid  the 
country  on  both  sides  under  contribution  for  supplies, 
and  threatened  bombardment  and  confiscation  if  his 
demands  were  not  complied  with. 

The  only  defense  of  the  approaches  of  the  city  by 
water  was  the  old  national  fort  just  mentioned,  and 
at  this  time  very  feebly  garrisoned  by  about  eleven 
or  thirteen  United  States  regulars,  and  these  invalids 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  James  N.  Barker,  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  having  been  sent  to  reinforce  the 
army  at  other  points,  thus  leaving  the  city  in  a  de- 
fenseless state. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  ships 
in  the  bay  reached  the  city  there  was  great  conster- 
nation. A  meeUng  was  hastily  called  at  the  Coffee- 
House  to  devise  means  of  protection  on  the  19th  of 
March.  James  Madison  Porter,  son  of  Gen.  Porter, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  at  once  grasped  the  situation, 
and  felt  it  was  time  to  act  promptly  and  decisively. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  iu  secretary.  He 
at  once  proceeded  to  Binn's  printing-office,  where, 
finding  that  a  portion  of  the  regular  edition  of  the 
paper  had  already  been  struck  off,  he  had  the  work 
stopped,  and  a  notice  inserted  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
association  that  very  evening.  This  accomplished, 
he  informed  several  of  the  members  whom  he  met 
during  the  afternoon  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  meeting  was  held  as  advertised,  at  8 1 ration's 
Hotel,  on  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1813, 
and  was  well  attended.  About  seventy  young  men 
of  respectable  families  enrolled  themselves  as  volun- 
teers to  garrison  Fort  Mifflin.  The  next  morning 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  company  under  the 
name  of  "  Junior  Artillerists."  The  president  of  the 
association,  Jacob  H.  Fisler,  was  chosen  captain ; 
William  Roderfield,  first  lieutenant ;  James  Madison 
Porter,*  second  lieutenant;  Jacob  Cash,' Jr.,  first  ser- 
geant; John  Wilson,*  second  sergeant;  Doyle  E. 
Sweeny,'  third  sergeant ;  Jonathan  S  tod  dart,  Jr.,  was 
made  first  corporal ;  Peter  Perpignan,'  second  cor- 
poral ;  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  acting  surgeon ;  and  Jona- 
than B.  Smith,  acting  quartermaster. 

The  company  was  mustered  into  service  by  the 


>  Judge  George  W.  Lludeay,  of  IWltinvrr*.  cLaima  that  lodgee  of  the 
society  of  Red  Men  exleted  la  Annapolle,  Md.,  early  as  1771.  Ttas 
Tammany  (Society  of  Auuapolls,  which  I*  anpposed  to  be  the  first  society 
of  Red  Men,  ceMiratee  May  lat  an  the  anniversary  of  the  order.  Thla 
■octet;  had  IU  urlgln  In,  or  wae  an  ofhboot  of.  an  organisation  known  ae 
the  Suite  of  Liberty,  which  took  an  actlre  part  In  the  raststenee  to  the 
ip  Act.  For  many  year.  It  wae  the  custom  of  the  Annapolis  Red 
to  clothe  theiueel.es  ee  Indtaue  on  May  let.  and  I 
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commandant  of  the  district,  Gen.  Bloom6eld,  at  his 
office  on  8izth  Street,  on  the  28d,  having  first  received 
their  equipments  from  the  brigade  inspector,  Maj. 
Sharp,  when  they  at  once  proceeded  to  Fort  Mifflin. 

While  on  duty  there  the  society  of  Red  Men 
was  organized.  Its  object  was  mutual  aid  and  sup- 
port in  time  of  necessity,  for  social  enjoyment,  and 
members  were  pledged  to  stand  by  each  other  at  all 
hazards  in  defending  their  country. 

The  garrison  was  shortly  afterward  strengthened  by 
United  States  regulars,  and  there  being  no  further 
need  of  the  volunteers,  they  were  discharged.  The 
volunteers  left  the  fort  on  the  7th  of  April  following, 
and  the  nearest  we  can  fix  the  date  of  the  organization 
of  the  society,  as  many  of  the  early  records  are  lost,  is 
between  the  23d  of  March  and  the  7th  of  April,  1813. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1816  notice  was  published  in 
some  of  the  papers  of  the  city  calling  a  meeting  of  all 
then  living  in  the  city  who  bad  been  identified  with 
the  society  of  Red  Men  at  Fort  Mifflin,  to  meet  in 
council,  to  revive  old  associations,  and,  if  possible, 
start  the  society  anew.  The  cull  was  responded  to  by 
a  number  of  the  former  members,  and  at  this  meeting 
the  society  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
*'  Red  Men  of  Pennsylvania." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  definite  point  of 
time  cannot  be  given  as  to  this  interesting  event,  but 
the  early  minutes  were  for  the  most  part  kept  on  loose 
sheets  of  paper  or  in  small  account- books,  which  have 
been  lost. 

The  society  name  was  the  Tribe  of  Columbia,  So- 
ciety of  Red  Men.  Under  this  title  it  existed  with 
varying  success  until  about  1832  or  1833.  There  were 
at  least  three,  if  not  four,  other  tribe*  formed  l>etween 
the  years  1818  and  1831,— the  Northern  and  Southern 
Tribes,  one  in  Germantown,  and  one  in  the  North- 
ern Liberties. 

In  its  early  days  the  society  wss  semi-military  and 
civil  in  its  organization,  although  strictly  non-parti- 
san. Nothing  of  a  sectarian  or  party  political  nature 
was  allowed  to  be  introduced  during  the  burning  of 
its  council-fires.  The  old  preamble  to  their  constitu- 
tion declared  that  they  held  as  a  sacred  truth  that  all 
men  were  born  equally  free,  and  endowed  by  their 
great  and  beneficent  Creator  with  the  right  of  enjoy- 
ing and  defending  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  pur- 
suing their  own  happiness  so  far  as  they  conform  to 
the  known  and  salutary  principles  laid  down  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  our  beloved  country,  and 
that  they  had  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
for  mutual  benefit,  to  assist  each  other  when  in  need, 
and  minister  to  each  other's  necessities  in  sickness, 
and  in  case  of  death  to  care  for  the  widow  and 
orphan. 

It  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  these  early  Red  Men 
that  no  one  having  or  holding  a  slave  or  being  con- 
nected with  the  traffic  in  human  beings  could  be  a 
member  of  the  society.  They  were  thus  the  pioneer 
Abolitionists  of  our  city ,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 


notwithstanding  this  feature  of  their  principles,  they 
had  established  a  flourishing  tribe  of  the  society  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  early  as  1819  or  1820, 
which  continued  to  exist  until  its  membership  was 
scattered  by  a  fearful  epidemic  which  broke  out  in 
that  city  about  the  year  1824.  Under  the  old  organ- 
ization the  presiding  officer  was  called  Generalissimo; 
his  powers  were  quite  extensive.  The  first  to  hold 
this  office  was  Francis  Shallus,  who  was  known 
among  the  initiated  by  the  Indian  title  of  Yeough- 
eowana-wago  (Yeo-wauna-wa-go),  or  Split  Log.  In 
addition  to  the  Chief,  there  were  two  Captain-Gen- 
erals, four  Lieutenant-Generals,  twenty  Major-Gen- 
erals, thirty  Brigadiers,  and  a  large  number  of  subor- 
dinate officers.  These,  whenever  traveling  or  going 
from  the  city  permanently,  were  commissioned  to 
institute  new  tribes  wherever  they  might  locate,  and 
were  all  considered  aids  to  the  Generalissimo.  The 
society  worked  upon  this  plan  until  1884,  when  the 
Society  of  Red  Men — Tribe  of  Maryland,  No.  1— was 
organized  at  the  house  of  D.  McDonald,  on  Bond 
Street,  Fell's  Point,  Baltimore,  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  William  Muirhead,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Tribe,  acting  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  third  Generalissimo,  "Old  War- 
rior" (Richard  Loudenslager).  The  society  name  of 
Mr.  Muirhead  was  "  Withea  of  Missouri,  or  Hospi- 
tality." 

This  new  tribe  continued  until  1835,  when  a  change 
was  made  by  a  number  of  members  withdrawing  and 
forming  Logan  Tribe,  No.  1,  and  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1835,  the  Grand  Council  of  Maryland  was  formed  by 
Past  Chiefs  and  representatives  of  this  tribe.  Several 
modifications  in  the  work  of  the  order  were  made, 
and  when  the  Grand  Council  was  incorporated,  by  a 
surreptitious  act  of  the  brother  having  charge  of  the 
matter,  the  name  was  changed  to  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men,  instead  of  Order  of  Improved  Red  Men,  as 
had  been  adopted.  In  1847  the  Great  Council  of  the 
United  States  was  organized  by  representatives  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  various  tribes  then  in  existence. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  order,  under  its  new  phase, 
was  re-established  in  Philadelphia,  although  the 
old  one  still  held  its  existence  in  Lancaster  and 
Reading,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  about  1860. 
In  December  of  1848,  Metamora  Tribe,  No.  2,  was 
instituted  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Tecumseh  Tribe,  No.  1, 
had  already  been  instituted  at  Norristown,  June  14, 
1847.  Lenni  Lenape  Tribe,  No.  3,  was  instituted  in 
February,  1848;  Kuquenuku,  No.  4,  in  April,  1848; 
Pocahontas,  No.  5,  October,  1849 ;  Mohegan,  No.  6, 
Waynesborough,  Franklin  Co.,  February,  1849.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  1849,  the  Great  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  instituted  in  the  wigwam  of  Lenni  Lenape 
Tribe,  No.  8,  by  the  Great  Sachem  Incohonee,  John 
Smith,  of  Virginia.  Since  then  the  order  has  had  a 
steady  and  healthful  growth,  and  to-day  it  number* 
in  this  State  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  member- 
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•hip.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  forty-fire 
tribes  in  the  State,  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
eighteen  thousand.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there 
are  sixty-one  tribes,  numbering  about  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  members.  The  tribes  in  the  city  are  as 
follows : 


Name  and  Number. 
Lentil  Leuape,  No.  3., 
Kuquroaku,  No.  4.... 

Pocahontas,  No.  5  

Wyoming,  No.  7  

Sbawneae.  No.  8  

Sakiiua,  No  ».. 


Members. 

  884 

  38 

  322 


Delaware,  No.  10  

Mohawk,  Nn.  14  

Shackamaxnn.  No.  lit  . 
<  hatt&tiuucliri.,  Nu.  17.. 

I'nqUfld,  No.  18  

Cherokee,  Nn.  19  , 

Pawnee,  No.  20 


134 

30 
80 
232 


 -  60S 

  202 

  11* 

Montezuma,  No.  21   104 


Blark  Hawk,  No.  20  

M»hegan.  No.  27  

Seiulnole,  No.  M\  , 


Wieaahtcknii.  No.  32.. 

Wlnguhockmg,  No  33  

Mtxcoafi),  No  34  

Hiawatha.  No  M  „  

Sagnyewatha,  No  3D  

Narraganeetl,  No.  43  

Mianlluouah.  No.  46  

Pottowattooile.  No.  4«  

Pnwhiitlari,  Nu.  48  

Ctiaquanock,  No.  49... 
Mlqunn.  No  40... 
Chippewa,  Nn.  61 
CaniHncl.ee.  No.  62 


306 
67 
270 
41 

.  339 
146 
60 
127 
230 
125 
«1 

*« 

112 
190 
1*1 

M 

Wyelntii.g,  No.  68   134 

WawaUm,  No.  Ii3   47 

P  lecui.  No.  70   177 

tilaho.  No  7.t.. .........   294 

Nevada,  No.  7*  _  _  242 

Mlnew^Su.79.. 

HI  .       •  •••••••»H««>U  ■•••■>  H»M  ......  

...  149 
.„  117 

...  77 
...  67 
91 

...  330 
„  74 
...  119 
...  84 
...  306 
...  79 


.  ......  ........... 


a.  No.  81 

Sioux,  No.  87    . 

Ahearaka.  Nu  104  

Ow<r,  No  1U  

Qiia-kellnik.  Nn  116... 

Mai.anii.K.  No  118  

Cihuckalnk,  No.  128.. 
Wlmlnonina,  No  133 

Weceaco*,  No.  1:16  

■hakahuppo,  No.  138.. 

Pawjunk,  No.  139  

Maaam.lt.  Nu  144 

Poulaxat,  Nu.  146  -  166 

Alleiah,  Nu.  1'.7  _   97 

Tulpehocken,  No.  181  _  -  -   96 

Mtneola,  No  1K7   -     00 

Kewanlo-Che*  Keleru,  No.  190   36 

Tonrnwa,  No  2|i>   137 

Manatawna,  No.  219   79 

Peakeweh.  Nu.  2*0   324 

Rnoliootah,  Nn,  227   69 

Wlnnemucca.  No.  230  _  -  101 

M"U<lanOt>.  Nu   „  .....  86 

.„   244 

 •*  ••••  ••••  19X 


h.  No.  2!9.. 
Panca,  No.  244  


For  many  years  the  order  has  been  without  a  per- 
manent home.  In  this  respect  the  Independent  Order 
outstripped  the  Improved  Order.  During  the  past 
year  this  want  has  been  met  in  the  purchasing  and 
fitting  up  of  a  fine  and  commodious  wigwam,  known 
as  the  Wigwam  of  the  Great  Council  of  Pennsylvania, 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  It  is  located  at  No. 
928  Race  Street,  in  this  city.  The  lower  rooms  are 
used  as  offices  of  the  Great  Council.  The  second 
floor  is  devoted  to  social  gatherings  of  members,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  handsomely  fitted  up 
as  tribal  wigwams  or  meeting-rooms.  This  building 
was  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  Redman- 
ship  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884. 

About  the  year  1860,  Metamora  Tribe,  of  Mary- 
land, withdrew  from  the  order,  and  set  up  under  the 


title  of  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men.  In 
sylvania,  a  few  years  afterward,  a  number  of  tribes 
became  insubordinate,  and  united  with  Metamora 
Tribe,  of  Maryland,  and  thus  aided  in  building  up 
the  order  as  established  by  that  tribe.  This  latter 
organization  is  composed  exclusively  of  Germans.1 


CHAPTER  L. 


BANKS  AND  BANKERS,  AND  CURRENCY. 

When  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  first  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  the  currency  in  use  among 
the  Indiana  was  mainly  wampum,  or  peag,  or  warn- 
pum-peag,  as  it  was  variously  called.  It  consisted  of 
dark  purple  and  white  beads,  made  out  of  shells  or 
stone,  and  pierced  for  stringing.  The  purple  beads 
had  twice  the  value  of  the  white,  and  when  arranged 
in  strings  or  belts  were  used  as  articles  of  jewelry. 
As  currency,  wampum  was  used  in  strings,  and 
valued  according  to  measure;  a  fathom  or  belt  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  sixty  beads.  At  an  early 
period  the  settlers,  in  trading  with  the  Indiana,  and 
in  many  operations  among  themselves,  when  it  was 
certain  that  it  could  be  disposed  of  to  the  Indians  for 
furs  and  peltries,  sometimes  used  wampum ;  but  as 
it  was  liable  to  deterioration  by  wear  and  use,  and 
became  over-abundant,  besides  not  being  of  a  char- 
acter to  satisfy  foreign  debts,  it  soon  ceased  to  be 
current,  and  was  abolished  as  a  nuisance. 

When  the  early  settlers  received  gold  and  silver 
they  hoarded  it  up  to  pay  for  foreign  commodities, 
and  to  supply  ita  place  for  making  "change,"  began 
to  use  a  "  barter  currency."  Beaver,  otter,  bear,  fox, 
raccoon,  and  other  fur  skins  and  country  produce 
constituted  the  first  currency  of  the  early  settlers.  In 
many  instances  taxes  were  collected  and  fees  were 
paid  in  barter.  The  Duke  of  York's  laws  exacted  a 
quit-rent  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  patented.  Wheat,  we  find  by  the  Upland 
records,  was  taken  for  taxes  (and  of  course  for  rent 
likewise)  at  the  rate  of  "  five  guilders  per  scipple," 
—  five  guilders  per  tcheepel,  or  bushel,  thirty  pence 
sterling,  or  sixty  cento,  or  thirty  pence  Pennsylvania 
currency,  equal  to  forty-four  and  one-fifth  cento, — a 
rent,  therefore,  of  three-fifths  or  two-fifths  of  a  cent 
per  acre.'     "  Country  money,"  by  which  a  large 


i  given  regarding 

;  Important  of  tlx 
aecret  aocietiea  of  thus  city.  It  baa  been  found  lmnoadbla,  bowevar,  to 
fill  out  the  detail!  concerning  all  the  aaaocUtlona  of  that  character 
which  haee  eilated  or  do  axial  In  Philadelphia. 

*  In  March,  1080,  Tlionaa  Kerby  and  Bobbard  Drawtoo,  aerranta, 
•u«d  Gilbert  Whealer  for  wage*,  and  Upland  court  allowed  Kerby  and 
I>rawton  each  fifty  ttlTera  (two  and  a  half  guilder*)  par  day,  the  lattar 
to  be  paid  *  In  coma  or  other  good  pay  in  y«  River."  "  dome  la  jr»  Hear* 
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number  of  the  early  settlers  bought  and  sold,  was 
produce  in  barter,  such  as  furs,  tobacco,  grain,  stock, 
etc.,  at  rates  established  by  the  courts  in  collecting 
fees,  etc. ;  "  ready  money"  was  Spanish,  or  Holland, 
or  Sweden,  or  New  England  coin,  which  was  at 
twenty-five  percent,  discount  in  Old  England. 

From  a  very  early  day  the  money  accounts  of  the 
business  of  the  people  were  conducted  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  colonies  could  not  legally 
coin  money,  and  whenever  they  were  in  financial 
straits  were  compelled  to  issue  paper  money  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  At  a  very  early  period  there  seems  to 
have  been  invented  an  ideal  Pennsylvania  currency, 
which  was  different  from  the  British  standard  of  coin- 
age. In  1682,  before  Penn  came,  a  Boston  shilling 
was  ordered  to  pass  for  a  shilling,  and  a  piece  of 
eight,  a  Spanish  or  a  Mexican  dollar— the  modern 
dollar— at  six  shillings,  for  debts  and  purchases.  In 
1682  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  ordering  that  every 
old  English  shilling  should  pass  for  fifteen  pence,  and 
every  piece  of  English  money  in  a  like  proportion. 
This  act  established  a  difference  between  Pennsylva- 
nia and  English  money,  so  that  a  pound  sterling  of 
British  money  was  worth  more  than  a  pound  sterling 
of  Pennsylvania  money.  A  British  guinea  was  made 
to  pass  at  twenty-seven  shillings,  and  other  coins  at  a 
like  advance.  In  1693,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
abrogated  the  law  fixing  the  value  of  the  English 
shilling  at  fifteen  pence  Pennsylvania  money.  In  the 
same  year  the  Assembly  passed  another  law  to  ndopt 
the  Mexican,  Peruvian,  Spanish,  and  French  rate  of 
money  in  the  province.  In  1698  another  act  was 
paused  upon  the  same  subject  of  foreign  money. 
There  was  an  act  passed  in  1700  to  settle  a  rate  of 
money  or  coin,  which  was  repealed  in  1703.  Another 
act  was  passed  in  1709  (which  was  repealed)  to  ascer- 
tain the  rates  of  money. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  city  and  the  want 
of  financial  assistance  impressed  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  1688-89,  and  they 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  bank.  The  scheme  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  Council,  February  7th  : 

"The  petition  of  Robert  Turner,  John  Tiaaick,  Thorn.  Budd,  Rout. 
Iwtr,  Samll  Carpenter,  »nd  John  Fuller  *u  reed,  netting  forth  their 
deeigne  in  setting  up  ft  Bunk  flbr  money,  Ac.,  requesting  Incourftgeroent 
ffrom  the  Governor  end  Council  fur  their  proceeding  therein.  The  aald 
Robert  Turner  and  Samll.  Carpenter,  two  of  the  »«id  Petitioner*,  being 
preaent  and  couelltutlug  the  preaeul  Oounrlll,  and  betide  when  there 
were  hut  four  more  preaent  the  Governor  acquainted  them  tb.taome- 
tfalng  of  that  nature  had  been  propoaed  and  Dedicated  to  ye  Proprietor 
by  bimcir  *ooi.  mouth,  since  out  of  New  England,  which  he  beli.Ted 
r  by  ye  fflret  (hipping  hlthar  out  of  England ; 
I  them  that  he  did  know  no  reaeon  why  they  might 
Wile  to  each  a*  would  take  them  aft  money  to 
Jly  did  bllleuf  Exchange,  but  that  it  might  be 
euapected  that  audi  aa  Teually  Clipp'd  or  Goyn'd  Money  would  be  apt  to 
Counterfeit  their  Wile,  vnleaa  more  than  Ordinary  Care  were  taken  to 
prevent  it,  which  might  be  their  Rolne  a*  well  ai  ya  People'*  thai  ehould 


No  further  action  was  taken,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  proposed  bank  was  established.1 

The  people  of  Philadelphia,  in  1722,  experienced 
great  embarrassments  from  the  loss  of  trade  and  the 
want  of  a  circulating  medium.1  On  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1722-23,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Assem- 
bly, in  which  they  set  forth,  "That  they  are  sensibly 
aggrieved  in  their  estates  and  dealings,  to  the  great 
loss  and  growing  ruin  of  themselves,  and  the  evident 
decay  of  this  province  in  general,  for  want  of  a  me- 
dium to  buy  and  sell  with,  and  praying  for  a  paper 
currency." 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  raised  by  Isaac 
Norris  and  James  Logan,  a  bill  for  issuing  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  became  a  law  on  March  2,  1722-23. 
Charles  Read,  Francis  Rawle,  Benjamin  Vining,  and 
Anthony  Morris  were  appointed  signers  of  the  notes, 
and  Samuel  Carpenter,  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  William 
Fisbbourne,  and  Nathaniel  Newlin  trustees.  On  the 
5th  of  February  the  Assembly  also  passed  "  an  act  to 
make  country  produce  a  lawful  tender." 

The  good  effects  of  the  first  emission  of  paper  cur- 
rency in  Pennsylvania  induced  the  Assembly,  in  1728, 
to  issue  thirty  thousand  pounds  more, and  the  follow- 
ing merchants  and  business  people  of  Philadelphia 
agreed  to  take  the  paper  money  of  New  Castle  and 
the  lower  counties  at  par: 


Andrew  Hamilton. 
Clem.  Plunuted. 
8am.  HaCeU. 
Pat.  Graeme. 
Areol  Haewrt. 
Oeorge  Met  all. 
Henry  Hodge 
Thomas  Bourne. 
Mark  Joyce. 


John  Renahaw. 
Mat  thin*  Aupden. 
Jacob  Sliule 
William  Tldmareh. 
Cbriatian  Van  Hurt 
John  A.  De  Normal 
John  Baker. 
George  Clough. 

Thomaa  Urimtu 
White  A  Taylor. 


Thomaa  Holloway. 
John  Heetncoat. 
Zacb.  Hutch  Ins. 
John  Kay. 
Dan.  Hybert. 
Malt.  Ilewghe*. 
Abm.  Chapman, 
laaac  Penlngton. 
laaac  Norrl*. 
Thomaa  Lawrence. 
Peter  Lloyd. 
Oeorge  Growden,  Jr. 
Ben.  Codefroy. 
Ant.  MorrU. 
Charle*  Read. 
Ralph  , 


■  Wodrup. 
Thomaa  Willing. 
William  Mt" term. 
James  Parmck. 
John  Bowyer. 
Joan.  Maddox. 
Thomaa  Leech. 
William  Corker. 
William  Chancellor. 
William  Carter. 
Edward  Roberta. 
Benjamin ! 
John  Buley. 
Nathan  Pryor. 


Kri>[j'  ii 
Joseph 


(that  la.  delivered  where  it  could  be  ebipped)  wae  valued  at  three  guil- 
der* per  aclpple  or  bushel.  At  the  earn*  court  Cue*  Ji 


i  Thomaa  Budd,  In  hi*  "Good  Order  Katabllahed  in  Pennsylvania," 
bad  raggeeted  the  plan  of  a  bank,  bat  the  petition  of  ] 
Co.  to  the  Council  wa*  the  flret  effort  mad*  In  t 

*  8ee  rol.  i.  | 
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L«m  A  P carton. 
Thomas  Sharp. 
Arnold  Caaeel. 
Thorn**  AMUetuu. 
Charles  Wml 
Bobert  WortblngtoB. 
Johu  Munn. 
John  Warder. 
Simon  Kdgell. 
Paul  Preston. 
John  Stamper. 
Jere  Langhorn. 
William  Bilee. 
i  Canby. 


Joseph  Turner. 
Thomas  Huttoo. 
William  Atwood. 
William  Babley. 
John  Hopkins. 
John  Cadwaladar. 
Joseph  Lynn. 
Thomaa  Chesa. 
John  Roberta. 
Joseph  Pen  nock. 
John  Wright. 
Samuel  Ollpln. 


In  1729  the  Assembly  issued  £30,000  more  currency, 
and  in  1789  enough  to  make  £90,000,  to  remain  in 
circulation  for  sixteen  years.  This  last  act  perfected 
the  loan-office  system,  with  a  branch  in  each  county, 
which  was  to  loan  money  on  real  security  or  plate  of 
double  the  value  at  five  per  cent,  interest.1 

The  amount  of  "  bills  of  credit,"  as  the  paper  cur- 
rency was  styled,  issued  by  the  Assembly,  aggregated 
in  1760  the  sum  of  £386,000 ;  and  between  that  year 
and  1769  the  amount  was  increased  by  the  issue  of 
£176,000,  while  during  the  same  period  £200,000  of 
paper  currency  was  destroyed.   The  interference  of 
Parliament  was  invoked  to  prevent  these  bills  of  credit 
from  being  made  a  legal  tender,  in  the  hope  that  this  1 
would  prove  a  means  to  check  the  ruinous  flux  of  1 
paper  money.   The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  were 
upon  several  occasions  prominent  in  their  efforts  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter  of  the  currency.  In  1742  they 
established  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  7t.  6</,,  at  which  | 
it  finally  rested. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Penruti/lrnnui  G<izrtte,  Sept, 
16,  1742,  fixes  the  exact  time  when  the  change  of  the 
dollar  took  place.  Clement  Plumsted,  and  seventy- 
four  other  merchants,  by  that  advertisement  gave  ' 
public  notice  and  severally  obliged  themselves  to  re- 
ceive in  all  payments,  English  guineas  at  34*.,  French 
guineas  at  33*.  6rf.,  the  large  Portugal  pieces  at  £5  16*. 
(and  so  in  proper  proportion  for  all  lesser  Portugal 
gold  coins),  Dutch  or  Guinea  ducats  at  14*.  The  Ger- 
man pieces  called  Carolines  at  34*.,  Arabian  chequins 
at  13*.  W.,  all  milled  French  pistoles  at  26*.  6d.t 
all  Spanish  pistoles  weighing  under  4  dwts.  6  grs.  at 
27*.  On  all  sorts  of  gold  coins  of  whatsoever  denomi- 
nation, not  mentioned  above,  after  the  rate  of  £6  6*. 
per  ounce.  This  agreement  was  to  be  in  force  for 
three  years  from  its  date,  and  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  bore  dak'  Sept.  1,  1742. 

As  early  as  1763  the  increased  business  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  encouraged  some  of  its  principal 
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merchants,  among  them  Robert  Morris,  to  entertain 
the  design  of  establishing  a  bank.  To  this  end  ne- 
gotiations were  accordingly  entered  into  in  Europe, 
and,  though  opposed  by  many  influential  men,  the 
bank  would  have  been  established  but  for  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

In  December,  1766,  an  association  of  merchants 
was  formed  to  issue  paper  money.  They  issued 
£20,000  of  five- pound  notes,  payable  to  bearer,  with 
five  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  nine  months.  This 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  other  persons  doing  business 
in  the  city,  who  claimed  that  the  example  might  be 
followed  by  others,  to  the  prejudice  of  trade.  An 
agreement  that  they  would  not  take  the  notes  was 
signed  by  about  two  hundred  persons.  They  also 
petitioned  the  Assembly,  which  coincided  with  their 
views,  and  in  February,  1767,  resolved  "that  the 
issuing  of  the  said  notes  by  a  company  of  merchants 
has  a  manifest  tendency  to  injure  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  province  and  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  currency  thereof." 

In  1769  the  colony  authorized  two  issues  of  £30,000. 
In  1771  the  alarm  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  colonies 
from  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  French  induced  the 
Assembly  to  issue  £16,000  for  the  defense  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  amount,  never  having  been  called 
into  use  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  was  applied  to- 
wards paving  and  grading  the  Btreets  of  the  city. 

The  temptation  to  overcome  present  wants  and  to 
ease  the  friction  of  reluctant  trade  continued  to  hover 
over  and  around  the  Legislature,  and  the  issue  of 
paper  money  was  again  resorted  to  in  1772,  and  twice 
in  1773,  and  in  1775  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  jail 
in  Philadelphia. 

These  early  notes  maintained  their  credit,  and,  had 
not  the  Revolution  intervened,  would  have  been  re- 
deemed at  par,  as  ample  funds  were  always  provided 
by  taxation  or  excise  duty  in  the  act  that  authorized 
the  issue  for  their  gradual  but  certain  extinction,  and 
in  the  annual  reports  by  the  treasury  of  the  colony 
mention  is  always  made  of  the  bills  of  credit  brought 
in  and  destroyed. 

The  "  resolve  money"  of  the  colony,  so  called  from 
being  issued  by  resolution  of  the  Assembly  without 
reference  to  the  Governor,  and  against  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter,  were  acts  of  rebellion,  notwith- 
standing they  bore  the  name  and  effigy  of  "his 
Majesty,  King  George  the  Third." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  Israel  Whelen 
became  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  patriot  cause, 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  which  capacity  he  signed  the  first  issue 
of  Continental  currency.  Though  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  Revolution.  His  grand- 
father, James  S.  Whelen,  a  native  of  Hampshire, 
England,  was  married  in  New  York,  May  29,  1694,  to 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Dennis,  granddaughter  of  Maria 
Jacques,  one  of  the  French  Huguenots  who  fled  to 
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South  Carolina  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
1ST  antes. 

Dennis  Whelen,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Whelen, 
settled  in  early  life  at  Uwchlan,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  His 
wife  was  Sarah  Thompson,  of  Virginia.   Their  son, 
Israel  Whelen,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  December 
(O.8.),  1752.    On  the  13th  of  May,  177.',  he  married 
M^aiy  Downing.    His  entry  into  active  service  in  the 
urmy  under  Washington  was  a  step  by  which  he 
incurred  the  censure  of  his  brethren,  the  Friends.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  bearing  dute  Philadelphia,  Aug.  10, 
1776,  he  anticipate*  the  blame  of  hi*  friends,  but  add*, 
"  Had  I  been  fully  convinced  that  it  was  wrong  t<i  resist 
lawless  tyranny,  bearing  down  all  before  it,  I  hope  I 
should  have  had  resolution  enough  to  have  stuck  to 
my  principles  ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  be  expected  to  follow  any 
opinion  that  I  was  not  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
was  right.    I  never  was  able  to  draw  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  law  punishing  offenders  it  could  take 
hold  of,  and  the  sword  |  punishing]  those  that  were  too 
strong  for  the  law.   If  I  had,  I  should  not  have  taken 
the  part  I  now  have ;  and  when  I  can  draw  that  line  I 
will  take  a  different  one."    Ho  ended  by  saying  that 
*'  the  real  cause  was  in  expectation  to  be  serviceable  to 
ray  friends  and  my  country.  If  I  can  serve  the  latter 
faithfully,  it  may  yet  be  in  my  power  to  render  some 
small  service  to  the  former." 

From  this  time  Israel  Whelen's  personal  service* 
and  his  fortune  were  given  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
He  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  commissary-general 
of  the  army,  and  was  a  financial  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  made  large  remittances 
to  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.  Although  he  was  a  ! 
Revolutionary  soldier,  his  connection  with  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  only  interrupted,  not  severed,  and  his 
family  were  trained  in  their  tenets  and  faith.  With 
the  return  of  peace  he  was  again  a  Friend,  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Society. 

He  conducted  an  extensive  shipping  business  on 
Market  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Street.  In 
1793  his  place  of  business  was  at  No.  196  (old  number) 
High  [now  Market]  Street,  above  Eighth,  and  at 
another  time  his  location  was  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  8ixth  and  High  Streets.    With  his  brother,  Col. 
Dennis  Whelen,  he  served  as  a  member  of  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania  from  Philadelphia.    Iu  April,  1796, 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  on  which  were  Robert 
Wain  and  Francis  Gurney,  appointed  to  secure  the 
ratification  by  Congress  of  the  Jay  treaty  with  Eng- 
land.   He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
toral College  that  assisted  to  make  John  Adams  Presi- 
dent, and  for  some  time  he  held  a  position  in  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States.    He  was  the 
Philadelphia  agent  of  the  Phreuix  Insurance  Company 
of  London,  and  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  when  that  institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  1791.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Brokers,  and  was 
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one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Lancaster  Turnpike 
Company,  of  which  he  was  also  president.  On  that 
turnpike,  below  Downingtown,  he  erected  a  fine  man- 
sion house,  the  cost  of  which,  together  with  heavy 
losses  resulting  from  French  spoliations,  involved 
him  in  financial  embarrassment.  Seven  cotton-laden 
ships,  which  he  had  consigned  to  French  ports,  were 
seized  by  the  government  of  Napoleon  I.,  under  one 
of  the  imperial  decrees.  In  the  acquirement  of  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  from  France,  damages  for  theae 
and  other  seizures  were  allowed  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  the  United  States,  but  the  individual 
sufferers  were  never  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Whelen  was  nominated  for  collector  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time  with  Langdon 
Cheves,  and  appointed  purveyor  of  public  supplies 
by  John  Adams  May  13, 1800.  He  died  Oct.  21, 1806, 
in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Friends'  burial-ground,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets.    A  paper  of  that  date  says,— 

-  Few  mro  hate  experienced  greater  Ticiaaitudee  of  fortune,  or  imp- 
ported  them  with  equal  moderation  ;  aa  a  eenator,  conciliating,  actltc. 
and  Intelligent;  turn  hi*  pMltlra!  °PP>>nenti  were  un.1.1.  to  with- 
hold from  him  tbe  lrlb.it.  of  their  e-teem  and  affection.  In  prlTata  life 
hi*  exalted  Integrity  eecured  to  him,  under  the  ttu.1  trying  exlgenciee, 
tbe  unlimited  confluence  of  hU  nuuenxu  friend..  In  hie  domeatlc  re- 
latione, erery  endearing  quality  united  to  render  hU  luea  Irreparable. 
Such  a  man  will  I*  I 
reajret  hie  l<»,  let  lie  « 


His  wife  survived  him  twenty-five  years,  and  died 
May  14,  1831.  She  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  the 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  Downingtown.  Among 
the  descendants  of  Israel  Whelen  was  Townsend 
Whelen,  son  of  Israel,  and  grandson  of  Israel 
Whelen,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  3, 
1822,  and  had  only  reached  the  age  of  five  years  when 
his  father  died.  He  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  city.  His  first  employment  was 
that  of  an  office-boy  with  Samuel  Nevins,  with  whom 
he  remained  a  short  time,  after  which  he  became  a 
book-keeper  in  the  commission  house  of  Wright, 
Fisher  &  Co.,  and  later  was  employed  in  the  same 
capacity  with  Charnley  A  Whelen,  stock  and  ex- 
change brokers.  He  subsequently  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  James  Nevins,  as  clerk  and  book-keeper,  and 
ultimately  became  a  partner  in  the  businesH. 

About  the  year  185.r>,  Mr.  Whelen  retired  from  this 
connection  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Edward  S.  Whelen,  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm-name  of  E.  S.  Whelen  A  Co. 
In  1865  he  became  senior  member  of  the  firm,  which 
was  then  changed  to  Townsend  Whelen  &  Co.,  tbe 
other  partners  being  his  brother,  Henry  Whelen,  and 
his  nephew,  Edward  S.  Whelen,  Jr.  At  different 
times  he  was  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Philadelphia  board  of  brokers,  and  an  executor 
of  the  estate  of  James  Nevins,  hi*  deceased  partner. 
He  traveled  quite  extensively,  visiting  the  principnl 
cities  of  the  United  States,  several  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  made  a  protracted  tour  of  Europe. 
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Mr.  Whelen  was  always  deeply  interested  in  every- 
thing that  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation or  elevation  of  the  morals  and  condition  of 
society.  He  served  twenty-fire  years  as  a  vestryman  ( 
and  warden  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Atonement,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Yea  ten  Institute 
Fund,  and  the  time  of  his  death  (Oct.  26,  1875)  watt 
a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  : 
church,  and  he  carried  out  his  Christian  principles  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  To  bis  integrity  he  added 
great  dignity  of  character,  and  his  influence  in  en- 
nobling the  sentiments  and  actions  of  men  was  felt 
in  all  the  circles  in  which  he  moved. 

The  issue  of  Continental  currency  began  May 
10,  1775,  and  continued  until  the  aggregate  amount 
reached  $386,000,000.  This  currency  was  still  further 
augmented  by  the  continued  issue  of  paper  money  by 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  both  were  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  the  Revolution,  both  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  depreciated  in  value  until,  in  1781-82, 
all  value  departed  from  the  notes,  and  as  the  United 
States  never  redeemed  the  Continental  currency,  they 
were  a  total  loss  to  the  holders.  The  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  deranging  values  of  every  kind,  produced 
confusion  as  well  as  distress,  and  induced  Congress  to 
adopt  the  expedient  of  regulating  prices  by  law.  Amid 
these  distressing  circumstances,  with  a  government 
without  a  policy,  the  State  without  means,  the  army 
without  clothing,  the  first  banking  institution  of  the 
country  sprang  into  existence,  the  happy  thought  and 
bold  expedient  of  Philadelphia  merchants.  Prominent 
among  the  promoters  of  this  first  bank  were  Robert 
Morris,  Blair  McClenachan,  Thomas  Willing,  John 
Nixon,  James  Wilson,  George  Clymer,  William  Bing- 
ham. On  the  8th  of  June,  1780,  a  largely-attended 
meeting  of  citizens  at  the  Coffee-House  resolved  that 
a  subscription  should  be  instantly  set  on  foot  "  to  be 
given  in  bounties  to  promote  the  recruiting  service  of 
the  United  States."  The  subscriptions  soon  began  to 
indicate  the  spirit  that  moved  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia: within  nine  days  there  was  raised  no  less  a 
sum  than  £400  in  bird  money  and  £101,360  in  Con- 
tinental money.  The  full  of  Charleston  caused  a  total 
change  of  plan,  and  a  meeting  of  the  subscripts  was 
held1  on  June  17th,  at  which  it  was  "proposed  to 
open  a  security  subscription  to  the  amount  of  £300,- 
000  Pennsylvania  currency  in  real  money,"  the  sub- 
scribers to  execute  bonds  to  the  amount  of  their 
various  subscriptions,  and  the  whole  amount  to  form 
the  capital  of  a  bank,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  supply  and  transport  food  to  the  army. 

The  plan  found  a  ready  acceptance  among  the 

business  men  of  Philadelphia. 

»  Whereas,  In  the  present  situation  of  public  affair.,"  recited  th.  aub- 
ecriptlon-llst,"the  iralHl  and 

for  the  successful  management  of  th.  just  and  ueceesary  war  In  which 
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*  war  on  the  wot  of  which  our  own 
of  oar  posterity,  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of  th*  United  States 
are  all  Involved,  hereby  severally  pltdp  our  property  and  credit  lor  Um 
several  mm*  specified  and  manlionad  after  our  names.  In  ordar  lo  rap- 
port  tho  credit  of  a  hank  to  ho  established  for  furnishing  a  supply  of 
prorieloai  for  the  arralee  or  the  United  8Utss  " 

The  subscription-list*  was  completed  in  a  few  days 
with  an  aggregate  amount  of  £315,000,  and  an  organi- 
zation was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  were  agreed 
to  be  paid  at  once,  and  the  residue  from  time  to  time 
as  it  should  be  needed.  The  directors  were  authorized 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  bank  for  six 
months  or  less  time,  and  to  issue  notes  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  All  money  borrowed  or  re- 
ceived from  Congress  was  to  be  applied  to  the  sole 
purpose  of  purchasing  provisions  and  ruin  for  the  use 
of  the  Continental  army,  to  transportation,  and  to  dis- 
charging the  notes  and  expenses  of  the  bank.  Con- 
gress was  expected  from  time  to  time  to  reimburse 
the  bank  for  the  amounts  expended,  and  when  the 
whole  amount  laid  out  should  have  been  thus  re- 
turned, the  notes  were  to  be  paid  off  and  canceled, 
the  accounts  settled,  and  the  bank  wound  up.  On 
June  21,  1880,  Congress  was  officially  notified  of  the 
organization  of  the  bank,  and  that  it  awaited  only  the 
recognition  and  co-operation  of  that  body.  These 
were  immediately  given  in  resolutions  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  for  the  effectual  reimburse- 
ment of  the  subscribers,  and  ordering  that  bills  of  ex- 
change to  the  amount  of  £15,000  should  be  deposited 
with  the  bank,  and  that  further  assistance  would  be 
given  if  needed.  The  bank  began  operations  on  July 
17, 1780,  on  Front  Street,  two  doors  above  Walnut,  and 
remained  open  for  nearly  one  year  and  a  half,  and  pro- 
vided 3,000,000  of  rations  and  300  barrels  of  rum  for 
the  army.  The  tenth  and  last  instalment  of  the  sub- 
scriptions was  called  in  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1780,  and  the  bank's  affuirs  were  finally  wound  up 
toward  the  close  of  1784.  The  Pennsylvania  Bank 
served  the  patriotic  purposes  of  its  Philadelphia 
founders  and  subscribers;  no  hope  of  gain  inspired 
its  inception  or  prompted  its  management;  it  was 
pure  patriotism  that  led  to  its  establishment  and  con- 
ducted its  business  successfully.  A  picture  of  the 
financial  situation,  drawn  by  Gen.  Cornell,  in  his 
letter  to  Gen.  Greene,5  will  illustrate  some  of  the 
embarrassments  that  beset  the  bank: 

"The  situation  of  our  fiuaoces  I*  Kith  aa  to  make  every  thinking  Ban 
shudder.  Th*  new  money  ordered  Into  clrrulaUoo  by  the  resolution  or 
the  ISlh  March  ueels  with  eo  man;  obstructions  I  almost  despair  of  ths 
credit  it  will  lievo  in  the  Slates  that  comply  with  the  resolution.  If  It 
should  fall,  good  God,  a  hat  will  be  our  fate,  without  money  or  credit  at 
borne  or  abnetd?  We  have  not  one  farthing  in  the  treasury,  and  I  know 
of  no  quarter  frum  which  we  bare  a  right  to  expect  any.  Yet  we  gc  on 
contented,  pleasing  ou  reel  res  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  reducing  New 
Tork.  I  bare  seen  many  new  schemes  before  I  came  to  this  plan-, 
but  what  I  bars  experienced  since  exceeds  anything  I  I 

I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  that  could  quietly  sub 


>  See  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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deaTorlng  to  make  one  effort  to  remove  the  ohetrnctlon.  I  believe  tbey 
wish  their  country  well,  bat  «uffer  their  time  almoet  wholly  to  be  taken 

"This  Congress  is  finally  bankrupt,"  said  a  Tory 
paper  of  May,  1781. 

"  La*t  night  ■  large  body  of  the  Inhabitant!,  with  paper  dollar*  In 
their  bate  by  way  of  cockade*.  |«nd«d  theetreetsof  Philadelphia  carry- 
ing cnlor*  lying,  with  a  dog  tarred,  and,  inttead  of  the  atoal  appen- 
dage and  ornament  of  feather*,  hie  back  wa*  covered  with  the  Oongrea* 
paper  dollar*.  .  .  .  Thle  example  wa*  directly  followed  by  the  Jailer, 
who  related  accepting  the  bill*  In  purchase  of  a  glaee  of  rum,  and  after- 
w*rd*  by  the  tradere  of  the  city,  who  ehut  up  their  ehope,  declining  to 
(ell  any  more  good*  bnt  for  gold  and  •liver."' 

The  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1781,  established  more  definite  rela- 
tions among  the  States, — all  charges  of  war  and  other 
expenses  incurred  for  the  common  defense  and  safety 
were  made  payable  out  of  a  common  treasury,  and 
Congress  wan  given  express  power  to  borrow  money 
and  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  all  debts  so  contracted 
were  deemed  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  public  faith  was  pledged. 
Another  important  act  was  the  election  by  Congrese 
of  Robert  Morris  as  superintendent  of  finance,  which 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  February,  1781.  These  two 
events  put  a  different  and  more  hopeful  aspect  upon 
all  public  events.  Morris,  full  of  energy  aDd  self-re- 
liance, and  deeming  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  laid  bis  splendid  per- 
sonal credit  at  the  service  of  his  country,  and,  sparing 
neither  labor,  time,  nor  thought,  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  a  zeal,  intelli- 
gence, and  experience  unsurpassed  in  the  country. 
He  entered  boldly  and  with  zeal  into  Hamilton's 
scheme  of  a  national  bank.  Unable  to  approve 
Hamilton's  scheme  for*  bank  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,- 
000,  and  to  be  carried  on  in  close  relations  with  the 
national  government,  he  drew  up  a  scheme  on  a  scale 
more  adequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  national  wants, 
and  more  likely  to  secure  popular  approbation,  aud 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1781,  presented  to  Congress  his 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North 


The  details  of  Mr.  Morris  were  simple, — a  sub- 
scription of  $400,000  was  lo  be  raised  in  shares  of 
$400  each,  payable  in  gold  or  silver.  Every  sub- 
scriber of  five  shares  or  upward  was  to  undertake  to 
pay  one-half  the  sum  on  ihe  day  of  his  subscription, 
and  the  other  half  within  three  mouths  of  that  date. 
The  organization  was  to  be  effected  when  the  whole 
sum  was  made  up.  A  directory  of  twelve  was  to  be 
chosen  annually  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 
Congress,  by  resolution,  approved  of  the  plan  for 
establishing  a  national  bank  in  the  United  States, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  that  they  would  pro- 
mote and  support  the  same  by  such  ways  and  means 
from  time  to  time  as  might  appear  necessary  for  the 
institution  and  consistent  with  the  public  good.  The 


subscribers  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America  by  resolution  of  Congress  May  26, 
1781;  the  States  were  recommended  by  the  same 
resolutions  not  to  permit  the  incorporation  of  any 
other  bank  ;  and  the  notes  of  the  bank,  payable  on  de- 
mand, were  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes, 
duties,  and  debts  due,  or  that  may  become  due,  and 
payable  to  the  United  States. 

The  subscriptions  came  in  so  slowly  that  great  un- 
easiness wa>«  felt  as  to  the  success  of  the  bank.  The 
prospects  of  profits  were  very  remote,  the  danger  of  a 
total  loss  of  capital  evident.  The  country  was  en- 
gaged in  an  arduous  and  doubtful  conflict.  If  unsuc- 
cessful, the  whole  capital  was  lost.  It  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  1781  that  the  subscriptions  presented  a 
respectable  appearance.  The  identification  with  the 
bank  of  the  gentlemen  most  prominent  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  gave  confidence 
to  the  public,  and  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  French 
frigate  at  Boston  with  $470,000  in  specie  for  the 
Government,  which  was  immediately  brought  to 
Philadelphia  and  deposited  with  the  bank,  gave  an 
assurance  to  the  stockholders,  who  resolved  upon 
organization.  For  this  purpose  the  following  gentle- 
men met  at  the  City  Tavern  on  Nov.  1, 1781 :  Gour'r 
Morru,  Jnmtt  Crawford,  Charles  Pettit,  Michael 
Hillegas,  Samuel  Osgood,  B.  Fuller,  Samud  Meredith 
(for  George  Clymer),  William  Turnbull,  John  Wil- 
cocks,  John  Mitchell,  Samuel  Meredith,  Mease  & 
Caldwell,  John  Ihmnldwn,  James  Wilson,  Johu 
Nixon,  Timothy  Matlack,  Andrew  and  James  Cald- 
well, Robert  Morris,  Francis  Gurney,  George  Meade 
&  Co.,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Thonuu  Fitzrimons  (for 
George  Meade),  George  JIayne*,  David  11.  Oonyngham, 
aud  John  Ros*?  The  meeting  selected  the  following 
board  of  directors:  Thomas  Willing,  Thomas  Fitz- 
simons, John  Maxwell  Nesbitt,  James  Wilson,  Henry 
Hill,  Samuel  Osgood,  Cadwalader  Morris,  Andrew 
Caldwell,  Samuel  Inglis,  Samuel  Meredith,  William 
Bingham,  and  Timothy  Matlack. 

Thomas  Willing  was  elected  president,  and  Tench 
Francis  cashier.  The  fortunate  selection  of  Thomas 
Willing  for  president  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the 
subscription  to  the  stock.  By  December  $85,000  in 
cash  had  been  raised,  and  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
Congress  for  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  opinion 
widely  existed  that  Congress  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  incorporate;  however,  having  by  resolution 
of  May  26,  1781,  pledged  its  word  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  bank,  the  act  was  passed  Dec.  31,  1781, 
perpetually  incorporating  the  subscribers  under  the 
name  and  style  of  "  The  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America." 

The  operations  of  the  bank  commenced  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1782,  in  the  commodious  store  belonging 
to  its  cashier,  Tench  Francis,  on  the  north  side  of 
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Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Third.  Mr.  Morris  sub- 
scribed for  633  shares  of  the  bank  on  account  of  the 
United  States,  paying  therefor  $254,000,  but,  owing  to 
the  necessities  of  the  government,  he  was  almost  im- 
mediately compelled  to  borrow  a  like  amount  from 
the  bank,  so  that  the  institution  derived  but  little 
benefit  from  the  government  subscription.  The  great 
scarcity  of  money  delayed  very  much  the  payment  of 
the  individual  subscriptions,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  decreased  to  an 
alarming  extent;  nor  would  the  notes  of  the  bank 
readily  circulate,  but  were  returned  very  speedily  to  the 
bank.  Devices  of  an  amusing,  if  not  creditable,  char- 
acter were  resorted  to  to  inspire  confidence,  and 
stories  were  circulated  and  believed  that  the  bank,  by 
an  ostentatious  display  of  silver  on  its  counters,  and 
of  men  engaged  in  carrying  boxes  of  silver  (or  sup- 
posed to  contain  silver)  from  the  bank-room  to  the 
vaults  and  from  the  vaults  to  the  counter,  contrived 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  with  its  vast 
amount  of  specie,  and  create  the  impression  of  im- 
mense wealth. 

Such  subterfuges,  if  they  were  practiced,  soon 
became  unnecessary.  The  arrival  of  considerable 
sums  of  specie  from  the  West  Indies  and  Europe 
and  the  payment,  little  by  little,  of  individual  sub- 
scriptions soon  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  the  de- 
posits gradually  assumed  large  proportions.  The 
depreciation  of  the  bills  of  the  bank  ceased,  and  they 
were  sustained  at  their  par  value  without  further 
difficulty,  and  by  November  the  minutes  of  the  stock- 
holders show  that  the  skill  and  attention  manifested 
by  the  officers  in  arranging  an  institution  altogether 
new  in  America  were  deserving  of  congratulation, 
and  that  the  public  had  already  experienced  the  good 
efTects  of  the  bank  upon  business  of  all  kinds.  Some 
of  the  States  in  the  mean  time  gave  to  the  bank  the 
assistance  of  their  recognition.  Connecticut  made 
the  notes  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  Rhode 
Island  provided  punishment  for  counterfeiting  its 
issues,  and  Massachusetts  created  it  a  corporation 
according  to  the  laws  of  that  commonwealth. 

The  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  charter  granted 
by  Congress  continued  to  embarrass  the  institution 
until  the  directors  deemed  it  to  be  necessary  to  the 
credit  and  efficiency  of  the  institution  that  a  charter 
should  be  obtained  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  memorial  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  Assembly  on  February  21st,  and  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  bank,  which  bill  became  a 
law  on  the  25th  of  March,  1782.  The  feature  of 
perpetual  existence  and  the  capacity  to  hold  a  large 
amount  of  property  were  regarded  by  some  members 
as  dangerous  to  the  true  interests  of  the  State,  but 
notwithstanding  these  objections  all  amendments 
looking  to  their  correction  were  rejected.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Willing  as  president  gave  offense  to  many, 
because  of  his  alleged  indifference  (or  want  of  suffi- 


cient zeal)  in  the  success  of  the  national  cause.  For 
these  reasons  some  of  the  extreme  Whigs  refused 
their  assent  to  his  confirmation,  but  notwithstanding 
all  opposition  the  bill  passed  in  its  original  shape. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  were  almost  immedi- 
ately attended  with  a  restoration  of  confidence  and 
credit,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  while  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  its  assistance  was  not  less  valuable. 
The  requisitions  upon  the  States  in  1782  amounted  to 
$8,000,000,  but  by  the  end  of  June  not  more  than 
$30,000  had  been  raised.  "  Public  credit,"  says  Mr. 
Morris,  "  had  gone  to  wreck,  and  the  enemy  built  their 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  overcoming  us  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  at  this  crisis  our  credit  was  restored 
by  the  bank."  During  February,  March,  and  April 
of  1782,  the  bank  loaned  to  the  government  $300,000, 
and  by  July  1st  $100,000  more  had  been  advanced, 
making  a  total  of  $400,000  during  the  year.  The 
loans  to  the  government  aggregating  so  large  an 
amount  caused  some  uneasiness  to  the  directors,  and 
Mr.  Morris  sold  out  $200,000  of  the  government  stock 
and  paid  off  $300,000  of  the  amount  borrowed.  Be- 
fore the  1st  of  July,  1783,  the  discounts  to  the  govern- 
ment amounted  to  $820,000,  an  amount  of  aid  and 
assistance  without  which,  Mr.  Morris  said,  "the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  of  finance  could  not  have  per- 
formed." The  Bute  of  Pennsylvania  being  unable 
to  pay  the  officers  of  its  army,  relief  was  found  in  the 
bank,  which  advanced  the  money  for  the  State,  and 
received  its  reimbursement  when  the  revenue  was  col- 
lected. The  public  enemy  infested  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay,  and  seized  vessels  in  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  bank  advanced  $22,500,  which  enabled 
the  merchants  to  fit  out  a  ship  of  war,  which  not  only 
cleared  the  river  and  bay  of  the  enemy,  but  captured 
a  cruiser  of  twenty  guns  belonging  to  the  British  fleet. 
The  defense  of  the  western  frontier  was  promoted  by 
an  advance  of  £5000  by  the  bank  in  1782,  and  in  1785 
it  loaned  the  city  wardens  $2400,  and  the  managers 
of  the  house  of  employment  $4000.  It  was  well  said 
that  "the  instances  of  its  services  were  innumer- 
able." 

The  success  of  the  bank,  great  as  it  had  been,  was 
not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  public  for  loans. 
Accordingly,  on  Jan.  12,  1784,  the  stockholders  au- 
thorized the  opening  of  books  for  the  subscription  of 
1000  shares  of  $400  each,  which  were  rapidly  taken 
up.  This  increase  of  capital  excited  an  envy,  which 
set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  a  rival  bank,  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  Large  sub- 
scriptions rapidly  followed,  and  an  organization  was 
effected,  and  an  application  for  a  charter  made  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  10th  of  February,  1784.  To  meet 
the  threatened  competition  of  a  formidable  rival,  the 
Bank  of  North  America  resolved  to  extend  the  new 
subscriptions  to  4000  shares  of  $400  each,  all  of 
which  were  promptly  taken,  and  the  subscribers  to 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  prevailed  upon  to  relin- 
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quish  their  scheme.  The  application  for  a  charter  28,  1785,  the  committee  reported  a  bill  repealing  and 
was  withdrawn,  and  on  June  13th  the  books  of  sub-  annulling  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  became  a 
scription  to  the  Bank  of  North  America  were  closed,  law  on  September  13th.  Deprived  thus  of  its  State 
and  the  capital  was  found  to  amouut  to  $830,000.  charter,  the  bank  turned  to  Congress  for  relief  from 
The  difficulties  which  beset  the  bank  ended  not  its  embarrassment*.  The  letter  of  President  Willing 
with  the  removal  of  its  threatened  rival.  The  paper  to  Congress  producing  no  effect,  and  the  Legislature 
money  of  colonial  days  loaned  for  a  period  of  ten  persisting  in  its  repeal,  the  bank  turned  to  the  Stute 
years,  and  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  estate,  had  of  Delaware  for  the  protection  which  Pennsylvania 
been  a  source  of  great  convenience  to  the  people,  and  had  withdrawn.  Though  Delaware  granted  the  char- 
kept,  by  prudent  measures,  at  a  par  with  specie  had  ter,  and  though  at  one  time  it  was  seriously  contem- 
not  been  productive  of  any  great  injury  to  the  public,  plated  to  remove  to  some  proper  point  in  that  State, 
In  1785  a  numerous  party  rose  in  the  State,  which  yet  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
demanded  and  obtained  a  renewal  of  that  policy,  bank  in  so  desperate  a  step  induced  the  directors  to 
But  without  the  co-operation  of  the  bank,  the  new  make  another  effort  with  the  Legislature  of  Pcnnsyl- 
currency  bills  could  not  be  got  into  circulation.  Op-  vania  for  the  preservation  of  its  franchises.  This  last 
posed  at  first  to  aiding  the  paper-money  scheme,  the  effort,  made  in  1787,  though  more  successful  than  the 
bank  drew  upon  itself  the  charge  of  being  hostile  former,  was  nevertheless  accompanied  with  conditions 
to  the  currency  bills,  and  though  the  policy  of  the  and  restrictions  which  were  far  from  satisfactory, 
bank  underwent  a  material  change,  and  it  received  However,  the  directors  conceived  it  best  to  act  under 
on  deposit  by  March,  1786,  £107,280  14*.,  or  nearly  its  provisions,  notwithstanding  they  deprived  the 
the  whole  of  the  amount  issued,  it,  nevertheless,  in-  |  bank  of  all  its  national  features,  and  reduced  it  to 
curred  much  unpopularity.   The  financial  distresses  a  mere  State  institution. 

of  the  mercantile  community,  incident  to  a  long  war  The  critical  period  of  the  bank's  existence  was  now 
which  had  annihilated  all  specie  currency,  could  not  passed,— peace  had  been  established,  and  to  some  ex- 
be  entirely  relieved  by  a  bank  with  the  limited  capi-  tent  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  upon  trade  and 
tal  and  resources  of  'the  Bank  of  North  America,  commerce  were  beginning  to  disappear.  In  March, 
To  the  total  prostration  of  business  by  the  war  was  1789,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into 
to  be  added  that  languishing  condition  of  trade  which  operation,  and  gave  a  vigorous  and  responsible  execu- 
followed  the  restoration  of  peace.  An  excess  of  Brit-  tive  to  the  country,  as  well  as  an  immense  impulse  to 
ish  importations  following,  drained  the  last  remain-  all  schemes  of  national  importance.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
ing  specie  from  the  country.  In  consequence  of  these  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  was  the 
unavoidable  incidents  to  war,  money  became  scarce  strong  advocate  of  a  great  National  Bank,  and  in 
and  usury  common.  Upon  the  bank  was  charged  the  bringing  forward  his  measure,  dealt  with  great  clear- 
evils,  which  it  may  have  to  some  extent  augmented,  ness  upon  the  aid  which  the  Bank  of  North  America 
but  certainly  had  not  created.  Its  accommodations,  has  given  to  the  government  during  the  war.  His 
under  the  pressure  which  in  common  with  the  public  scheme  contemplated  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Bank 
bore  upon  the  bank,  were  curtailed  and  called  in,  to  of  North  America  with  national  powers  and  duties, 
the  great  inconvenience  of  all,  and  to  the  ruin  of  Nosteps  were  taken  by  the  bank  responsive  to  the  sug- 
some  customers.  Under  the  impulse  of  inconvenience  gestions  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  institution  preferring  to 
and  loss,  the  opposition  to  the  bank  took  a  tangible  remain  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  President 
and  threatening  aspect.  Petitions  to  the  Assembly  Willing  resigned  on  Jan.  9,  1792,  and  John  Nixon 
from  citizens  of  Chester  County  and  elsewhere  were  was  elected  president.  The  business  of  the  bank  con- 
presented  on  March  21,  1785,  praying  a  repeal  of  the  tiuued  to  increase  rapidly,  and  the  profits  declared  a 
charter  of  the  bank,  and  assigning  as  due  to  the  bank  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent.  During  the  year  1791 
all  the  ills  and  evils  to  which  extravagance,  overtrad-  the  bank  advanced  $160,000  to  the  State,  and  in  the 
ing,  and  improvidence  are  heir.  Usury,  extortion,  following  year  i53,00U.  The  State,  in  1793,  made 
favoritism,  harshness  to  creditors,  opposition  to  the  overtures  to  the  bank  for  a  participation  in  its  busi- 
paper  money  of  the  State,  the  possession  of  danger-  ness  and  profits,  which  not  being  successful,  resulted 
ous  political  and  commercial  influence  were  alleged  in  the  incorporation  of  the  first  rival,— the  Bank  of 
as  evils  which  followed  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Pennsylvania. 

charter  and  exercised  by  the  bank.  In  1801  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America 
Under  the  pressure  thus  brought  upon  the  Assem-  expired,  but  the  Legislature  by  the  act  of  March  20, 
bly  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  which  was  referred  1799,  extended  the  charter  for  a  further  term  of  four- 
all  the  memorials  for  consideration,  with  instructions  teen  years.  The  number  of  banks  in  the  country  had 
to  "  inquire  whether  the  bank  established  at  Phila-  largely  increased,  and  in  1804  were  estimated  at  forty- 
delphia  was  compatible  with  the  public  safety  and  five  in  active  operation,  consequently  the  business  of 
with  that  equality  which  ought  to  prevail  between  the  bank  had  not  been  as  favorable  as  when  it  alone 
individuals  of  a  republic."  The  weight  of  popular  reaped  the  profits  of  banking  operations.  In  1806 
opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  withstood,  and  on  March  !  the  profits  of  the  bank  very  sensibly  decreased.  The 
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cause  was  attributed  by  a  committee  of  the  directors 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  enumerating  among  | 
others  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  management 
had  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  bank  from  partaking 
in  any  degree  of  the  patronage  from  the  General  and 
State  governments  which  other  banks  enjoyed,  and 
also  that  for  many  years  the  director*  had  been  dis- 
counting large  amounts  of  accommodation  paper, 
which  they  renewed  from  time  to  time,  thus  making 
a  great  part  of  the  bank's  capital  comparatively  in- 
operative. Immediate  efforts  were  made  to  do  away 
with  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  committee,  and  so 
successful  were  their  efforts  that  by  the  close  of  1809 
the  bank  had  regained  its  former  prosperity,  as  shown 
by  the  laying  aside  of  a  surplus  of  $15,000.  This 
surplus  was  increased  from  sales  of  shares  to  $80,000 
during  that  year,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  annual 
interest  on  this  sum  should  be  accumulated  until  it 
reached  $100,000.  John  Nixon,  the  president,  died 
Dec.  24,  1808,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board, 
in  1809,  on  January  10th,  John  Morton  was  elected  ' 
president.  In  1810  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  ; 
the  United  States  being  about  to  expire,  memorials  to 
Congress  for  itsrecharter  flowed  in  from  many  sources, 
among  which  was  one  from  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America.  They  urged  the  recharter  because, 
in  their  opinion,  the  termination  of  the  National 
Bank's  operations  would  be  attended  with  great  suf- 
fering on  the  part  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests. 

The  government  received  great  assistance  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  from  the  bank,  which  re- 
ceived and  paid  out  the  government  notes,  opened 
subscriptions  to  the  loan  of  1813,  and  advanced  the 
government  $650,000  before  the  close  of  1815.  The 
disastrous  system  of  over-issues  and  excessive  trading 
during  the  war  compelled,  in  August,  1814,  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  It  was  not  until  Feb. 
20,  1817,  that  resumption  was  effected.  The  Legis- 
lature, on  March  28,  1814,  renewed  the  charter  of  the 
bank  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  but  accompanied  it  with 
the  old  as  well  as  with  new  restrictions.  The  capital  j 
was  restricted  to  $1,000,000.  Its  affairs  were  to  be  open  j 
at  all  times  to  legislative  scrutiny,  and  a  bonus  of 
$120,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  State.  The  charter  was 
formally  accepted  May  11,  1814. 

In  1822,  President  John  Morton  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Nixon,  the  son  of  John  Nixon, 
the  second  president  of  the  bank.  In  1825  the  char- 
ter was  again  to  expire,  and  a  new  charter  was  ap- 
proved March  21st  of  that  year,  by  which  the  title 
of  the  corporation  was  changed  to  "The  Bank  of 
North  America." 

From  1830  to  1835  the  business  activity  of  the  coun- 
try was  greatly  increased,  and  with  the  pros|>erity 
of  trade  the  operations  of  the  bank  increased.  This 
course  was  followed  by  all  the  banks,  until,  on  May 
10,  1837,  the  crash  came,  led  oil"  by  the  suspension  of  ! 
the  New  York  banks,  and  followed  on  the  11th  by  all 


the  Philadelphia  banks.  A  partial  resumption  took 
place  in  May,  1838,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  all  the 
banks  resumed.  This,  however,  was  only  temporary, 
and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1839,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  suspended,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  and  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Bank.  This  action  forced  the  Bank  of  North  America 
to  similar  action,  except  that  it  continued  to  redeem 
its  own  notes  of  a  denomination  of  $5  or  under.  On 
Aug.  8,  1840,  Henry  Nixon,  the  president,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Richardson,  who  was  elected 
Sept.  3,  1840.  The  severe  penalties  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  upon  banks  who  failed  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  banks  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and  the  Legislature 
intervening,  by  the  act  of  April  8, 1840,  fixed  Jan.  15, 
1841,  as  the  time  when  the  banks  should  resume  pay- 
ment in  specie.  This  minatory  legislation  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  on  the  day  appointed  the  city 
banks  generally  resumed.  But  just  three  weeks  after, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  suspended  for  the  third 
time,  and  ended  its  long  career.  It  was  found  by  a 
meeting  of  delegates,  February  4th,  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia banks,  to  be  impossible  for  the  banks  to 
continue  specie  payments,  and  on  the  following  day 
every  bank  in  the  city  announced  its  suspension. 
Declining  to  participate  in  the  "  Relief  Act"  of  May 
4,  1841,  the  Bank  of  North  America,  at  the  beginning 
of  1842,  had  redeemed  all  its  notes  except  $24,000, 
which  it  could  pay  on  demand  in  specie.  It  had  but 
few  deposits  which  were  not  by  express  contract  pay- 
ablo  in  current  funds.  Its  outstanding  loans  were 
strictly  on  business  paper,  in  small  amounts,  and  it 
was  prepared  to  resume  as  soon  as  the  currency  was 
raised  to  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver.  Notwith- 
standing that  condition  of  its  affairs,  as  the  year  went 
on  it  became  apparent  that  the  actual  assets  of  the 
bank  had  greatly  depreciated  in  value.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  reduction  of  capi- 
tal, which,  by  the  act  of  March  24,  1843,  was  reduced 
to  $750,000,  and  the  par  value  of  the  shares  to  $300. 
Two  years  of  prosperity  availed  to  place  the  bank 
upon  a  footing  so  firm  that  it  felt  warranted  in  asking 
for  a  return  to  the  capital  to  its  old  volume.  This 
was  effected  by  the  act  of  April  16,  1845. 

The  charter  was  renewed  by  the  act  of  April  8, 
1846,  and  accepted  on  Jan.  11,  1847.  This  charter 
reduced  the  par  value  of  the  shares  to  $100.  The 
bank  removed  into  temporary  quarters  adjoining  the 
Philadelphia  Bank,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  on  June  11, 1847,  and  into  its  new 
building,  Chestnut  Street  west  of  Third,  on  March  11, 
1848.  The  charter  was  again  renewed  on  April  26, 
1855,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  During  the  panic 
of  1857  the  bank  suspended,  on  September  26th.  John 
Richardson  resigned  the  presidency  on  April  27lh. 
and  James  N.  Dickson  was  elected  on  July  16,  1857. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1860,  he  resigned,  and  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  Thomas  Smith  was  elected, 
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and  remained  in  office  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  F.  Lewis.1 

Important  and  radical  changes  in  the  currency  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787.  Bills  of  credit  were  no  longer  issuable 
by  the  States,  and  gold  and  silver  were  the  only  legal 
tender  allowable  in  the  payment  of  debts.  This  pru- 
dent measure  was  nevertheless  productive  of  much 
embarrassment  in  all  the  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  only  specie  left  in  the  country  by  the 
drain  of  war  and  excessive  importations  was  the  sav- 
ings of  thrifty  and  non-speculating  individuals,  which, 
if  not  hoarded  and  concealed,  would  be  most  reluc- 
tantly parted  with.  The  best  estimate  of  the  specie  in 
the  Union  placed  the  amount  available  for  banking 
capital  at  $2,000,000.' 

The  only  banks  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Bank  of  New 
York,  at  New  York,  and  the  Bank  of  Massachusetts, 
at  Boston. 

Among  the  first  acta  of  Congress  was  the  incorpora- 
tion, on  the  14th  of  February,  1791,  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  approved  on  the  25th  of 
February.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at 
$10,000,000,  for  one-fifth  of  which  the  government 


'  The  "  Hl.torjr  of  the  Bmok  of  North  America,"  prepared  by  I-awrence 
Lewta,  Jr.,  has  been  th.  chief  source  of  Information  eon-olld  In  pre- 
t  of  that  bunk.    W.  take  great  pleasure  In  acknowl- 
.  to  Mr  Lewis,  as  well  for  the  information  con- 
>ls  work  a*  for  pleasure  derived  from  the  perusal  of  other 
i  hit  pen. 

»  Congress,  In  1793,  established  the  United  State*  Hint  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  coinage  of  American  tpecle.  Notwithstanding  the  email  amount 
or  specie  in  the  country  at  the  lime  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mint, 
and  notwithstanding  alto  the  embarrassed  couditlon  of  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, the  conversion  of  gold  and  silver  Into  coin  and  bulllun  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  baa  been  continued  to  the  present,  with  the 
vast  sums  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  kindly  furnished  by  Col.  A. 
Louden  Snowden.  superintendent  of  the  Mint,  for  this  work: 

TABLK  OF  COINAGE  AT  THE  UNITED  8TATK3  MINT  FROM 
1793  TO  JUNK  *J,  1883. 


S378.773,9GD.(SJ 
1»>,:M6,S.10  00 
11I.M7.A40UO 

l,ao3,9.ti.no 

22.4S0.llf7.5O 


Half  i-agl™  . 
Three  dollar 

Quarter  eagles  

Dollars.. 


Total  gold 


Standard  dollars... 

Trade  dollars  

Half  dollars  

Quarter  dollars... 

01  ra«*  

Hair  dimes  

Three-cfnt  plena 
Twenty  ceut  pii 


Total  silver.. 


............... 


Five-cent  piecos... 
Three-vent  piece*  . 
Two-cent  plec 
One-cent 
Hslf  cents.. 


Total  minor  coinage.. 


,   |71 ,006,740.00 
5,100,900.110 

2«,H<2,ii7.'>  7S 
11,400,023.40 
3,077 ,346.90 
l,2M).iW.20 
11,  342  .00 

rKii,2J7,930-5 


fi.iil 8,5KJ  40 
H80,48;s.97 
912,020.00 
6,900,  W  43 

:19,02c  u 

Slo,761 ,341.91 


could  subscribe.  The  limit  of  its  existence  was  fixed 
at  twenty  years,  and  it  was  prohibited  to  charge  more 
than  six  per  cent,  interest.  Individual  subscriptions 
were  payable  one-fourth  in  gold  or  silver,  and  three- 
fourtlts  in  six  per  cent,  storks  of  the  government,  then 
bearing  interest,  or  in  three  per  cents  at  one-half  their 
nominal  value.  Authority  to  establish  office*  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  in  the  several  States  was  conferred, 
and  its  notes  were  made  receivable  for  all  taxes  and 
dues  to  the  government.  Of  the  capital,  $5,700,000 
were  reserved  for  the  parent  bank,  which  was  to 
be  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  balance, 
$4,300,000,  was  to  be  divided  among  eight  branches 
that  were  to  be  established  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union.  The  active  capital  was  immediately 
subscribed,  and  the  presidency  tendered  to  Oliver 
Woleott.  Upon  his  declension  of  the  presidency 
of  the  bank,  Thomas  Willing,  of  Phiadelphia,  was 
elected.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the  plan  of 
a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  contemplated  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bank  of  North  America  "to  the 
situation  in  which  it  originally  stood  in  the  view  of 
the  United  States,"  and  not  the  creation  of  a  "  new 
establishment."  That  incorporation  and  union  he 
contemplated  should  be  made  "  under  the  auspices  of 
an  act  of  the  United  States,  if  desired  by  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  upon  terms  which  shall  appear  ex- 
pedient to  the  government."  No  steps  appear  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Bank  of  North  America  to  effect 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his 
report.  The  quiet  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  under  its  State  charter,  were 
deemed  preferable  to  the  anxieties  and  hazards  of  a 
new  national  connection.  The  scheme  of  a  separate 
institution  was  therefore  pushed  forward,  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  begun  its  corporate  exist- 
ence on  the  19th  of  February,  1791.  Mr.  Willing  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  North  America 
on  Jan.  9,  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Nixon. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  continued  its  oper- 
ations until  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  March  4, 
1811.  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
sustaining  the  application  of  the  bank  for  a  renewal 
of  its  charter,  in  his  report  of  March  3,  1809,  exhib- 
ited the  following  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  : 


I.  Debts  dus  to 

1.  Six  per  cent,  stock,  remaining  part  of  the 

original  subscription  

2.  Loans  to  Individuals,  consisting  chiefly  of 

discounted  notes  at  sixty  days  

3.  Due  by  banks  Incorporated  by  ths  States.... 


It.  Specie  in  the  vaults  

Cost  of  lota  of  ground  and 


III. 


Tutsi  *  r.  : 


4*0,000 
!23.Mu.oou 


t*. : 


I.  Capital  stock  of  the  bank  -   110,000,000 

II.  Money  deposited  by  government  and  by  in- 
dividuals „   8,400,000 

III.  Bank  notes  In  circulation   4,fW0,oM> 


Total  Dr. : 
Leaving  a  balance  for  contingencies  


•23,000,000 
1110,000 
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Mr.  Gallatin  contended  that  this  statement  proved 
that,  aa  a  bank,  it*  a  (lairs  "  bad  been  wisely  and 
skillfully  managed."  This  bank  was  certainly  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  and  profitable  to  iu  stockholders, 
for  it  paid  them  an  annual  dividend  of  eight  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  It  must  suffice  to  state  here  that  all  the 
efforts  of  its  friends,  supported  by  ihe  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Gallatin,  failed  to  induce  Congress  to 
renew  the  charter.  Mr.  Pitkin  observes,  "The  influ- 
ence of  State  banks  was  also  brought  to  bear  on  the 
great  question  then  before  Congress ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  number  of  these  banks  had  at  that 
time  increased  to  nearly  ninety,  located  in  most  of 
the  States,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  forty  millions, 
their  influence  could  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
weight.  With  this  union  of  views  and  interests 
against  the  bank,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  charter 
granting  it  should  be  suffered  to  expire." 

These  State  banks,  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  fur- 
nished to  the  government  the  greater  part  of  its  loans 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  aided 
in  the  collection  aud  disbursement  of  the  revenue. 
This  increased  issue  of  paper,  accompanied  by  the 
depression  of  commerce  incident  to  war,  and  conse- 
quent upon  the  embargoes  and  other  rrdrictive  ener- 
gies, occasioned  a  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  south  of  New  England.1 

During  the  September  session  of  Congress,  in  1814, 
Mr.  Dallas,  of  Philadelphia,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  submitted  a  plan  for  a  national  bauk,  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  three-fifths  to  be  subscribed 
by  individuals  aod  corporations,  and  two-fifths  by  the 
United  States.  Neither  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
nor  of  Mr.  Webster  to  modify  the  plan  of  Mr.  Dallas 
succeeded,  and  Congress  passed  the  bill  for  the  second 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the  President,  Mr. 
Madison,  approved  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816.  This 
bank  was  also  located  at  Philadelphia,  with  branches 
elsewhere.  The  bank  was  chartered  to  continue  until 
the  3d  of  March,  1836.  It  did  not  commence  opera- 
tions untilJanuary,  1817,  and  soon  after,  in  pursuance 
of  a  mutual  arrangement  between  this  bank  and  the 
State  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Virginia,  specie  payments  were  resumed.  It  was 
of  this  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  that  Nich- 
olas Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  became,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  President  Monroe,  in  1819,  a  director,  and, 
upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves,  in  1823, 
president. 

This  bank  was  to  have  $35,000,000  capital,  of  which 
$7,000,000  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  government  in 
five  per  cent,  stock;  $28,^10,1100  by  the  public,  of 
which  $7,000,000  was  to  be  in  specie  and  $21,0<M>,000  in 
six  per  cent.  United  States  stock.  It  was  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  $1,500,000  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  and 
to  issue  no  note  under  $5,  and  was  forbidden  to  sus- 
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pond  specie  payments  under  twelve  per  cent,  penalty. 
The  expectations  and  pretensions  of  the  friends  of 
the  bank  were  that  it  would  correct  the  currency  and 
control  exchanges.  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves  became 
president  of  the  bank  on  March  6,  1819,  and  found 
the  bank  practically  bankrupt,  but  already  engaged 
in  a  vigorous  effort  to  contract  its  obligations. 

The  financial  condition  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
America,  was  in  a  most  uncertain  and  disturbed  con- 
dition. Commerce,  industry,  and  finance  were  grop- 
ing their  way  back  to  the  natural  forms  and  chan- 
nels of  peace  from  which  they  had  been  diverted  by 
the  unnatural  developments  of  a  long  war.  The 
United  States  had  participated  in  the  struggle,  and 
felt  the  full  effects  of  its  consequences.  In  1816, 
paper  money  all  over  Europe  was  depreciated 
equally  with  that  in  the  United  States.  But  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce  were  favorable  to  the  United 
States,  and  an  opportunity  for  resumption  of  specie 
payments  offered.  In  the  midst  of  this  favorable  con- 
dition of  financial  affairs  came  the  breakdown  of  the 
bank.  Its  effort*  to  recover  itself  prostrated  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country.  Prices  fell,  exchange 
on  England  rose  to  105  and  106,  which  carried  off 
gold  and  silver,  and  a  general  liquidation  set  in,  which 
extended  through  a  period  of  three  or  four  years. 
Andrew  Jack-on  became  President  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1829.  Hostile  to  the  bank,  and  inimical  to  Mr. 
Biddle,  the  President  was  not  slow  to  seize  upon  the 
first  event  that  would  enable  him  to  begin  those  hoe- 
tile  demonstrations  which  in  politics,  as  well  as  war. 
lead  to  actual  engagements.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Bid- 
dle to  remove  Jeremiah  Mason,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, from  the  presidency  of  the  branch  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  summer  of  1829,  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  approaching  conflict.  The  message  of 
1829  astonished  the  country  by  its  intimations  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  bank  charter.  Though 
the  first  indication  of  hostility  met  with  little  favor  in 
the  Congress,  the  President  took  no  step  backward. 

In  1832  a  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Jackson.  On  January  1st  following,  the  directors  of 
the  bank  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  bank,  which  exhibited  — 
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This  statement  being  considered  highly  satisfac- 
tory, the  funds  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  the  gov- 
ernment continued  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  price  of  its  Btock  was  a  proof 
of  the  confidence  in  its  condition  and  management. 
In  1833  the  treasury  withdrew  from  the  bank  nearly 
$8,000,000  of  the  public  deposits,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  bank  and  the  State  banks  curtailed  the  i 
amount  of  credit  upon  which  the  business  of  the 
country  had  been  carried  on.  The  consequences 
which  followed  were  innumerable  failures,  the  de- 
preciation of  property,  the  arrest  of  public  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  universal  distress.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  no  recharter  of  the  bank  could 
be  obtained,  a  plan  was  projected  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  long-established  correspondence, 
name,  and  machinery  of  the  bank,  by  incorporating 
its  stock  with  a  new  institution,  under  the  name  of  i 
"The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania,"  which  was 
chartered  on  the  18th  of  February,  1836,  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  The  transfer  of  the  funds 
of  the  old  bank  was  made  into  the  new.  More  than 
fifteen  per  cent,  beyond  the  subscription  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  returned,  besides  a  dividend  of  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  every  six  months  ;  not  a  dollar 
of  money  was  lost  to  the  United  States  nor  to  any  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
No  financial  institution  ever  preserved  its  credit  and 
character,  as  well  as  the  means  and  interests  of  its 
customers,  with  more  good  faith  and  better  practical 
results.  It  restored  a  stable  currency  to  the  nation, 
and  distributed  its  accommodations  with  impartial 
fairness  to  all  sections.  If  it  had  been  wound  up  there 
would  have  been  full  payment  of  all  demands,  and 
the  return  to  the  stockholders  of  their  principal  and 
a  surplus. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeded to  the  "good-will  and  fixtures"  of  its  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Biddle  became  its  first  president,  and 
gave  to  it  all  the  vast  experience  and  ability  which 
he  possessed,  and  from  1830  to  1839  the  new  bank- 
seemed  to  prosper,  under  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
both  the  government  and  public  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
stock  attained  a  premium  of  sixteen  per  cent.,  but 
not  resting  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  national 
aid,  and  restricted  to  a  narrow  and  local  basis,  it  was 
unable  to  secure  and  maintain  that  natioual  confi- 
dence upon  which  its  usefulness  and  success  de-  I 
pended.  A  period  of  general  expansion,  over- 
trading, and  over-banking  set  in  with  the  beginning 
of  the  career  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  system  of  banking  all  over  the  country  ! 
was  not  built  upon  the  basis  of  specie.  Currency  did  I 
not  represent  coin ;  banks  were  mere  paper-money 
mills.  In  consequence  there  could  be  no  definite  post- 
ponement of  financial  disaster.  The  bank  made  an 
assignment  Sept.  4,  1841,  and  by  its  failure  brought 
widespread  ruin  and  disaster  to  business  and  trade  , 


throughout  the  Union.  The  estate  of  Stephen  Girard 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  the  amount  it  had  invested 
in  the  stock  of  tin-  bank. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  suspended 
specie  payment  Oct  10,  1839.  The  Legislature 
had  fixed  Feb.  1,  1841,  as  the  date  for  its  resump- 
tion. Action  was  not  taken  to  bring  it  about  until 
R.  D.  Wood,  transiently  meeting  James  Martin,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Bank,  remarked 
to  him  that  the  period  was  fast  approaching,  and  it 
was  quite  time  to  put  things  in  order  for  it.  This  re- 
mark led  to  an  agreement  of  views  by  the  two  gentle- 
men, and  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  board  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bank  by  R.  D.  Wood.  Whereupon 
committees  of  the  city  banks  examined  the  condition 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  agreed  to  lend  it 
$5,000,000,  taking  its  notes  at  an  average  of  thirteen 
and  a  half  mouths.  The  banks  so  lending  borrowed 
upon  these  notes  $2,500,000  from  the  New  England 
and  New  York  banks,  and  resumption  took  place. 

These  negotiations  occupied  over  four  months. 
They  were  conducted  on  the  behalf  of  the  borrowing 
banks  by  John  White,  Robert  Howell,  and  R.  D. 
Wood,  and  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  banks 
by  P.  Marett.  They  involved  reciprocal  visits  by 
these  gentlemen  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, correspondence  with  William  Appleton  and 
Abbott  I^awrence,  and  a  short  conference  with 
Daniel  Webster. 

The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  March 
30,  1793,  for  twenty  years.  Its  original  capital  was 
$2,000,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of  $400  each,  with 
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permission  to  increase  the  shares  to  7500.  The 
charter  was  extended,  in  February,  1810,  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  upon  the  condition  that 
the  Governor  shall  be  allowed  to  subscribe  at  par,  on 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  for  1250  shares  of  the 
reserved  shares  of  the  bank,  and  also  for  the  same 
number  of  shares,  all  at  par,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1813. 

The  banking-house  on  Second  Street,  between 
Chestnut  and  Walnut,  was  designed  by  B.  H.  Latrobe, 
of  the  pure  model  of  Grecian  architecture.  The 
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capita) ;  one-tenth  part  of  the  capital  waa  required  to 
bo  loaned,  if  applied  for,  to  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
on  sufficient  security  by  bond,  mortgage,  or  note.  For 
many  years  the  bank  was  in  a  brick  building  on  the 
lot  of  ground  now  occupied  by  it,  formerly  the  Law- 
rence mansion,  and  in  which  it  is  said  Admiral  Howe 
lived  during  the  British  occupancy  of  the  city.  The 
bank  opened  business  there  Jan.  25,1819;  the  new 
building  was  first  used  for  banking  purposes  in  1854. 
Edwin  M.  Lewis  is  president. 
The  only  incorporated  State  banking  institutions  in 


design  was  from  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  on  the 
Ilyssus,  near  Athens,  with  two  Iouic  porticos,  of  six 
columns  each,  supporting  entablatures  and  pediments. 
The  whole  building,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
by  fifty-one  feet,  was  of  white  Pennsylvania  marble. 
In  1811  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  $1,509,000  in- 
vested in  this  bank.  Its  branches  were  at  Lancaster, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Easton.  Its  management  was  in  a 
president  and  twenty-four  directors,  three  of  whom 
were  annually  appointed  by  each  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  rest  by  the  stockholders.    In  1811 

Joseph  Parker  Norris  was  president,  and  Jonathan    Philadelphia  in  1811  were, — 
Smith  cashier.  The  president  in  1835  was  John  Read, 
and  Quintin  Campbell  was  cashier.   The  bank  failed 
in  1837. 

The  Bank  of  Philadelphia  waH  formed  in  1803, 
with  a  capital  of  $1 ,000,000,  and  incorporated  in  1804 
ipon  conditions  of  paying  $135,000  cash  ;  permitting 
the  Governor  to  subscribe  for  3000  shares,  and  to  pay 
here  for  $300,000  in  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  at  that  time  ten  per  cent,  below  par ; 
to  loan  the  State  when  required  $100,000  at  five  per 
cent,  for  ten  years  ;  and  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
$200,000  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  to  subscribe  another  $200,000  on  the  part 

of  the  State,  both  sums  to  be  at  par.  The  practice  of  j  for  redemption,  had  not  the  war  of  1812-15  inter- 
paying  for  charters  to  banking  companies  marks  an  vened,  and  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  specie  for 
era  in  legislation  of  the  State.   The  enormous  bonus    exportation  to  India  and  China  removed  the 
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In  1810  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  to  prohibit 
unincorporated  associations  from  issuing  notes  or  pur- 
suing any  of  the  operations  of  banks;  but  in  defiance 
of  its  provisions  the  system  was  persevered  in,  and 
even  companies  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing bridges  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their 
charters,  converted  themselves  into  banks,  and  issued 
notes  for  circulation.  This  mania  for  banking  would 
soon  have  been  checked  by  the  return  of  the  notes 


paid  by  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other 
privileges  granted  to  the  State,  became  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  to  the  institu- 
tion which  was  manifested  by  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  offer  on  the  part  of  that  bank  to  pay 
$200,000  to  the  State,  provided  no  new  bank  should 
be  incorporated. 

Tho  Philadelphia  Bank,  before  1836,  stood  on  the 
lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  now  occupied  by  the  Wood  building.  The 
bank  was  a  rough-cast,  queer-looking  Gothic  build- 
ing, with  a  great,  wide,  and  high  arch  of  entrance  on 
Fourth  Street  It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the 
lot  The  northern  half  was  vacant  ground,  inclosed 
with  a  wall  and  railing  on  Fourth  and  on  Chestnut 
Streets.  There  was  grass  in  the  inclosure,  and  at  one 
time  two  or  three  trees. 

In  183G,  the  building  was  removed  to  give  place  to 
a  marble  structure  which  was  built  in  conjunction 
with  the  Western  Bank.  When  completed,  the  eastern 
division  was  occupied  in  the  second  story  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bank  till  its  removal  to  the  granite  building 
opposite.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  then  occupied  the 
lower  story  until  its  removal,  in  1876,  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

In  March,  1809,  the  Legislature  chartered  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  with  a  capital  of 
$1,250,000,  and  to  continue  until  May  1,  1824.  The 


check  against  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  paper. 
During  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  1812- 
13,  a  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  in  each 
branch  to  incorporate  twenty-five  new  banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $9,525,000,  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Snyder,  and  returned  with  his  objections, 
among  which  he  said,  "  It  would,  by  readiness  to  give 
credit,  unite  visionary  speculations,  divert  men 
useful  pursuits,  damp  the  ardor  of  industrious  ent 
prise,  and  consequently  demoralize  the  community." 
In  March,  1814,  the  subject  was  renewed,  and  a  bill 
passed  incorporating,  as  has  been  stated,  forty-one 
banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to  upward  of  $17,000- 
000,  of  which  only  one-fifth  part  was  required  to  be 
paid  in.  Although  the  bill  passed  both  houses  by 
large  majorities,  Governor  Snyder  returned  this  bill 
also,  with  his  objections,  but  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
voted  for  its  passage  notwithstanding;  it  became  a 
law,  and  thirty -seven  banks  went  into  operation  under 
its  sanction.  The  immediate  commencement  of  a 
number  of  these  banks,  whose  bona  fide  capital  was 
little  more  than  the  first  installment  required,  in- 
creased the  amount  of  circulation,  already  too  abun- 
dant, and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  grew  worse 
and  worse,  until  all  confidence  in  its  convertibility 
was  lost.  The  new  banks  discounted  stock  notes  to 
meet  the  remaining  installments,  and  hence  only  one- 
fifth  part  of  their  capital  was  ever  paid  in.    In  1819, 


Legislature  demanded  $75,000  for  the  charter,  and  of  the  thirty-seven  banks  which  went  into  operation 
provision  was  inserted  that  the  debts  of  the  corpo-  under  the  8tate  law  of  1814,  fifteen  failed,  and  were 
ration  should  not  exceed  double  the  amount  of  the  |  officially  announced  as  "dissolved,  unlawful,  and 
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unincorporated,"  and  there  were  at  the  name  time 
twenty-two  banks  more  in  the  State  transacting  busi- 
ness without  charters. 

In  1820  there  were  thirty-six  banks  in  existence  in 
the  State,  with  capital  amounting  to  $14,681,780,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  frrrbootert.  There  is  nothing 
cheering  and  but  little  useful  or  entertaining  in  the 
history  of  banking  in  this  country  in  the  decade  from 
1820  to  1830.  Throughout  almost  that  entire  time 
there  was  a  rapid  succession  of  untoward  events, 
leading  to  embarrassment,  insolvency,  litigation,  dis- 
honesty, and  crime.  It  is  a  continuous  history  of 
bankruptcy  and  fraud.  Banks  were  bribed  to  fail, 
that  the  stockholders  might  pay  their  indebtedness 
in  the  currency  of  the  same  bank,  after  it  had  reached 
its  minimum  point  of  depreciation,  commonly  fifty 
per  cent.  In  1829-30  the  gloom  which  had  settled  so 
long  upon  the  country  was  dispelled,  and  a  brighter 
prospect  dawned.  The  natural  course  of  trade  for 
the  first  time  in  eight  years  bad  brought  a  balance  in 
specie  of  $8,500,000  into  the  country,  and  a  large 
share  of  this  fortunate  result  is  due  to  Pennsylvania 
for  her  effective  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  circu- 
lation of  small  notes  within  her  borders.  This  abol- 
ishment of  small  notes  extended  the  functions  of 
metallic  currency,  by  allowing  it  to  take  the  place  of 
these  notes.  Another  cause  of  this  influx  of  gold,  in 
1830,  and  retention  for  a  time  in  the  country,  was  the 
partial  cessation  of  the  exportation  of  specie  to  India 
and  China,  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of  bills  of 
exchange  and  letters  of  credit  on  London  for  the 
im|>orts  for  those  countries. 

"  In  1830  there  were  in  Philadelphia  twelve  joint- 
stock  banks,  exclusive  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Allowing  for  the  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
latter  employed  in  banking  speculations  in  the  city, 
the  total  capital  engaged  in  bank  business  in  Phila- 
delphia that  year  may  be  taken  at  $10,667,000,  on 
which  a  dividend  accrued  of  $693,075,  being  at  the 
rate  of  6.497  per  cent.  The  bank  of  the  late  Mr. 
Girard,  being  a  private  establishment,  is  not  included 
in  this  estimate  (statement  by  I.  H.  Goddard,  Esq., 
JXVw  York  Dnily  AdwerHmr,  29th  January,  1831). 
None  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  issue  notes  less  than 
five  dollars.  They  all  discount  good  bills,  having 
sixty  or  ninety  days  to  run,  at  six  percent.  In  Phil- 
adelphia the  banks  have  been  pretty  successful,  but  in 
Pennsylvania  generally  there  have  been  many  fail- 
ures." 1  The  banks  of  Philadelphia  suspended  specie 
payment  May  10,  1837,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
began  the  issue  of  "  sbinplasters."  The  banks  re- 
sumed specie  payments  Jan.  15,  1841. 

Most  prominent  among  the  bankers  of  Philadelphia 
was  Stephen  Girard,  born  in  Bordeaux,  France,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1750.  In  1764  he  sailed  for  St. 
Domingo  as  a  sailor  on  the  ship  "  Pelerin,"  com- 
manded by  Capf.  John  Coarteau ;  returning  to  his 
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home,  he  again  sailed  for  the  French  West  Indian 
possessions,  and  continued  to  make  frequent  voyages 
during  a  period  of  nine  years  between  those  islands 
and  Bordeaux.  His  experience  as  a  sailor,  acquired 
by  these  voyages,  obtained  a  license  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1773,  "to  Stephen  Girard,  of  Bordeaux,  full 
authority  to  act  as  captain,  master,  and  patron  of  a 
merchant  vessel,"  His  attention  was  now  turned  to 
commercial  affairs  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of 
the  sea.  His  record,  in  the  shape  of  a  journal  kept 
by  himself,  contains  the  invoices  and  sales  of  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  suited  to  a  West  India  market.  These 
goods,  amounting  in  value  to  about  three  thousand 
dollars  in  Federal  money,  were  disposed  of  in  St. 
Domingo  in  February,  1774.  From  the  West  Indies 
he  sailed  to  New  York,  and  arrived  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  Here  his  business  tact  and  shrewdness  in 
disposing  of  his  goods  attracted  the  notice  of  Thomas 
Kundall,  a  merchant  of  that  city.  For  the  next  three 
years  he  traded  with  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
Port  au  Prince,  <>n  his  own  account  and  jointly  with 
Mr.  Randall.  In  the  month  of  May,  1777,  he  arrived 
for  the  time  at  Philadelphia.  He  now  changed  his 
profession  of  sailor  to  that  of  merchant,  and  eom- 
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menced  business  in  a  rented  store  on  Water  Street,  a 
short  distance  from  the  snot  where  he  afterward  per- 
manently located.  He  married,  in  July,  Mary  Lumm, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  approach  of  the  British  troops 
to  Philadelphia  drove  Mr.  Girard  to  Mount  Holly,  in 
New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  until  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  enemy,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1778, 
when  he  returned  and  resumed  his  business.  His 
mercantile  business  had  grown  so  profitable  and  his 
fortune  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  June,  1812, 
he  determined  to  devote  his  attention  to  banking.  To 
this  end  he  purchased  the  banking-house  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  business  of  which  and  the 
funds  in  its  vaults  remained  with  his  bank,  and  he 
thus  began  a  new  career  with  unusual  advantages  and 
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prospects  of  success.  His  new  occupation  did  not 
withdraw  him  from  mercantile  pursuit*,  but  his  trade 
with  China,  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Europe  continued  to  be  pushed  with  unabated 
industry,  and  was  attended  with  unexampled  success. 
From  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  his  bank 
until  his  death,  in  1831,  he  continued  to  prosecute 
both  commercial  and  financial  business.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1831,  leaving  the  largest  for- 
tune accumulated  by  any  single  man  in  America  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  extraordinary  regard 
and  care  for  the  interest  intrusted  to  his  management 
was  illustrated  by  his  executing  and  recording  a  deed 
of  trust  providing  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  "  no 
delay  nor  abstraction  on  the  payment  of  the  moneys 
deposited  with  him  may  ensue,  but  that  all  business 
may  be  transacted  with  like  promptitude  and  punctu- 
ality" that  it  was  iu  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Girard  him- 
self. 

The  Bank  of  Germantown  was  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  1813,  and  went  into  oper- 
ation July,  1814,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $55,000; 
Samuel  Harvey,  president,  and  John  F.  Watson  (au- 
thor of  "  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia''),  cashier. 
The  first  board  of  directors  was  composed  of  Samuel 
Harvey,  Charles  J.  Wister,  Richard  Bayley,  Peter 
Robeson,  Michael  Riter,  George  Beiisell,  John  John- 
son, Edward  Russell,  William  Rodman,  Robert  Adams, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Conrad  Carpenter,  John  Rogers. 

Capital,  January,  1815,  $91,000;  July,  1815,  $150,- 
000;  January,  1816,  $152,000;  and  in  1853,  $200,000. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  bank  of  July,  1814,  it 
appears  that  "the  committee  for  procuring  and  fit- 
ting out  a  banking-house  report  that  they  have 
leased  from  Dr.  George  Bensell,  for  the  term  of  six 
years  and  six  months  from  the  15th  of  June  last,  at  a 
rent  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  a  three-story  stone  house  opposite  the  sixth 
mile-stone  in  the  village  of  Germantown,  and  that 
they  have  purchased  from  Mr.  James  Stokes  the  iron 
doors,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  vault  of  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  Germantown,  that  they  have 
employed  masons  and  carpenters  to  make  the  neces- 
sary alterations,  which  they  expect  will  be  completed 
by  the  23d  inst."  The  location  was  changed  from 
the  above  place  (which  is  the  second  house  above 
School  Lane  on  the  Main  Street)  to  Main  Street,  below 
Shoemaker  Lane,  in  1825,  and  again,  in  1SG8,  to  Main 
Street  and  School  Lane,  next  door  to  the  original 
location. 

Samuel  Harvey  died  in  1848, and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Magarge  as  president.  John  F.  Watson  re- 
signed the  cashiership  in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lloyd  Mifflin,  who  resigned  in  1850,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Harvey,  Jr.;  he  resigned  in  1860, 
and  Charles  W.  Otto,  the  present  cashier  of  the  bank, 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  Magarge  resigned  in 
1866,  and  William  Wynne  Wister,  the  present  presi- 
dent, was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


I     The  Commercial  Bank  was  chartered  in  1814,  with 
I  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.   The  charter  was  renewed  in 
1824,  aud  renewed  again  in  1836,  while  James  Dundas 
was  president.    Mr.  Dundas  was  prominent  for  many 
years  among  the  leading  financiers  of  the  city. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  John  and  Agnes  Dundas, 
the  hitter  a  native  of  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  born 
June  21,  1786,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  married 
Anna  Maria  Pratt,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Pratt,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  by  his  second  wife 
Elizabeth  Dundas,  herself  a  daughter  of  James  Dun- 
das, a  younger  son  of  John  Dundas,  of  Manour.  This 
last-mentioned  James  Dundas  came  from  Scotland  to 
America'  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1788.  The 
James  Dundas  who  is  the  subject  of  this  biography 
succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Manour,  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  which  he  held  and  enjoyed  for  a  short 
time,  until  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  alien  laws  of  Great 
Britain.1  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  John  Dundas, 
of  Manour,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Murray,  of 


«"The  Dundaaee,"  .ay.  Loi-d  Woodhouaelee,  in  the  TmnncUam  ..f 
the  Royal  Society  of  Groat  Britain,  "  are  descended  of  a  family  to  whkb 
the  historian  and  the  geologist  have  assigned  an  origin  of  high  an- 
liquify  and  splendor,  but  which  bu  been  lUII  mure  remarkable  fur  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  men  eminently  dlttinguiebed  for  their  public  eer-vices 
in  the  highest  office*  in  Scotland."  The  family  of  Dundee,  io  com  moo 
with  the  familiea  of  Duubar  and  Hume,  trace*  it*  dewcent  in  the  malt 
line  from  the  Karl*  of  March  and  DuuUar,  who  were  aprnng  from  tit* 
Saxon  prince*  of  Northumberland  and  the-Saxop  monarch*  of  Knglaod 
According  to  thn  l)ouglaa  Baronage,  "  Cthred,  a  eon  of  Cospa trick ,  first 
Earl  of  March,  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Karl. I  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  crown  in  1124,  and  died  in  11 M,  The  genealogical  chart  of  the 
family,  retained  in  it*  archive*,  point*  out  that  Cthred  waa  seated  at 
Baron  of  Dundee,  at  Dundai  Castle,  in  We*t  I-othUn,  which  wa*  bnilt 
year*  ago.  John  Dunda*,  of  Dumb*,  in  the  thirteenth 
I,  succeeded  bis  father  in  MS",  and  in  M»7  wa*  created  Karl 
of  Forth.    In  King  Jamee  IV.  granted  bim  the  island  of  Inch- 

garvi*.  with  liberty  to  build  and  fortify  a  cavil  I*  upon  It. 
Dunda*  succeeded  John  Dundaa  in  MM,  and  married 
ter  uf  Archibald  Wanchope.  of  Niddrte,  by 
James  and  William  Dunda*.  Sir  Jamee  Dunda*  wa*  the  ancestor  of 
the  families  of  Dunda*  of  Dundas;  Dundas  of  Arnurtou;  Duod««, 
Viscount  Melville:  Dunda*,  llaronat  of  Ihinlre;  and  William  Dundai, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Dutidaae*  cf  Duddington  and  Manour  *1 
Burke's  "Visitation"  *ajs  on  page  38, "  Stoniehlll  Tower,  one  of  Ui« 
propertle*  whlrh  lay  nearest  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetown,  wa*  once  the  aeat 
of  Dunda*  of  Manour,  a  cadet  of  the  ancient  and  dlatingulahed  family  of 
Dunda*  of  Duddington.  Lord  Hopetown  had  for  come  time  tried  to  in- 
duce the  old  laird  of  Manour  to  sell  lo  him  the  tower  of  hi*  father*, 
but  In  rain.  However,  he  bided  hit  time,  and  fonnd  the  young  laird 
lea*  Impracticable,  He  induced  bim  to  listen  to  what  waa  indeed  a  very 
advantageous  pro-weal,  and  exchanged  with  bim  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Altbreg  for  Manlehill  Tower,  which  now  form*  a  fine  object  iu  the  midvt 
of  the  pi  »*su re-grounds  of  Hopetown  House." 

■•  Dunda*  of  Manour:  George,  the  Br»t  of  tul*  family,  wa*  tb*  i 
•on  of  David  Dundas  of  Duddlugston,  himself  a  *econd  son  of  ' 
Dunda*  of  Diiddlngaton.  George  Dnnda*  acquired  eeveral  estate*.  II* 
acquired  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  1 
quondam,  Davhlls  Dunda*  de  I 
etc.,  dated  July  19. 162n ;  also  a  charter  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  King's 
Power.aliaa  Manour,  In  Perthshire,  dated  Nor.  II',  16ZS,  which  laat  batb 
continued  ever  since  to  be  the  chief  title  of  this  family."— flnroaoy*  o/ 
S-tHltiHiL,  by  Sir  ttahert  Dimglat,  pp.  178-179. 
"Sir  David  Dundaa,  late  eullcllur-jreueral,  and  Sir  John  Duodas, 
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Polmair,1  who  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  William 
Dundas,  of  Duddington  and  Manour,  the  second  son 
of  Sir  William  Dundas,  of  Dundaa,  who  represented 
the  fourteenth  generation  of  that  ancient  family  in  a 
direct  male  line. 

The  death  of  James  Dundas,  of  Philadelphia,  oc- 
curred on  July  4,  18415.  A  newspaper  notice  of  his 
decease  says  that  "the  coal  interest  of  this  State  is 
largely  indebted  to  him  for  its  development,  both 
from  his  counsel  and  his  large  investments."  An- 
other account  has  the  following :  "  Mr.  Dundas  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  which 
position  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Savings-Fund  Society,  an  institution  of  very  high 
character  and  extended  usefulness."  With  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  he  was  long  identified 
as  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  His  taste  for  horticul- 
tural pursuits  was  strongly  marked,  and  his  liberality 
rendered  bis  gardens  and  conservatories  quite  cele- 
brated. In  beauty  and  rarity  they  were  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  Philadelphia.  His  gardener  had  become 
quite  a  well-known  personage,  and  generally  took  a 
number  of  prizes  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Few  conservatories  in  the  country  can 
show  so  good  a  collection  of  air-plants  as  the  one  he 
had  in  charge,  and  the  great  tank  containing  the  Vic- 
toria Regia  was  an  unfailing  resort  for  the  curious. 
Mr.  Dundas  was  ever  liberal,  and  he  was  the  friend 
of  all  praiseworthy  public  enterprises.  His  residence, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Broad  Streets, 
has  long  been  a  theme  of  public  admiration.  Mr. 
Dundas  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  the  utmost 
punctuality,  prompt  and  quick  of  action,  kind  and 
just  to  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  and  a  true 
friend ;  those  who  knew  him  best  learned  to  respect 
and  love  him. 

The  Philadelphia  Loan  Company  was  organised  in 
1836,  and  was  for  a  time  active.  It  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1838.  The  capital  was  $500,000.  George  S. 
Schott,  M.D.,  was  president,  and  T.  M.  Moore,  cashier. 
The  board  of  directors  consisted  of  George  S.  Schott> 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  William  Stephens,  Benjamin  E. 
Carpenter,  John  F.  Ohl,  Nathaniel  C.  Foster,  Thoma* 
E.  J.  Kerrison,  John  R.  Walker,  Bartholomew  Graves, 
William  E.  Whitman,  James  Simpson,  Benjamin 
Duncan,  and  T.  M.  Moore.  When  the  company  went 
out  of  existence  it  had  no  asset*. 

In  October,  1830,  the  "Great  Western"  and  the 
"British  Queen"  carried  nearly  $1,000,000  each  in 
specie  to  England,  and  the  demand  for  exchange  on 
London  was  unsatisfied  ;  an  immense  pressure  on  the 
commercial  community  followed,  and  strong  fears 
were  felt  not  only  that  the  banks  would  suspend  spe- 
cie payments,  but  that  many  failures  would  follow. 

On  Oct.  8,  1839,  all  the  banks  of  the  city  were  re- 
quested to  meet  by  committee,  and  a  committee  was 
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appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  embarrassed  state  of  the  commercial  affairs 
of  the  city.  The  banks  met  by  committee,  and  the 
question  being  taken  on  immediate  suspension  or  re- 
sumption resulted  as  follows.  Those  voting  yea  were 
the  United  States,  Girard,  Western,  Moyamensing, 
Schuylkill.  Those  voting  no  were  the  Philadelphia, 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics',  Mechanics',  Merchant*'  and 
Mechanics',  Commercial,  North  American,  South- 
wark,  Pcnn  Township,  Kensington;  Pennsylvania 
and  Northern  Liberties  not  represented. 

On  October  9th,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bank,  a  communication  from  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  received, 
saying  that  they  had  suspended.  The  Philadelphia 
Bank  resolved  to  follow  their  course,  and  the  same 
was  adopted  by  all  the  banks  in  the  city  except  the 
Commercial. 

The  number  of  banks  in  the  city  in  1840  was  six- 
teen, with  capital  amounting,  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  $18,050,000.'  In  1848 
there  were  in  Philadelphia  County  thirty-four  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $7,866,000 ;  circulation, 
$6,400,000;  specie,  $1,800,000;  in  Philadelphia  four- 
teen banks,  with  $9,222,000  capital  and  $4,200,000 
circulation  and  $3,900,000  specie.* 

From  1848  to  1860  the  capital  and  accommodations 
of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  did  not  materially  vary. 
To  the  above  list  the  Tradesman's  Bank  must  be  added, 
with  a  capital  of  $150,000;  discounts,  $495,000;  cir- 
culation, $182,780;  specie,  $215,061 ;  deposits,  $518,- 
871,— making  for  1854,  $10,700,000  of  capital,  $25,285,- 
319  of  loans,  $14,942,602  of  deposits,  $4,692,146  of 
circulation,  and  $3,940,139  of  coin. 

The  following  abstract  statement  of  the  condition 
of  banks  of  Philadelphia  is  taken  from  the  auditor's 
official  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan. 
19, 1848 : 
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BaDkof  Penn.yl-ranla  «  2.354.644.34  84«,OD2JIO  $272,640.09 

Philadelphia  Bank   2,781.045.60  693^84  04  640,718.87  1,409,571.86 

Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica  1,809,664.24  430,426.41  0S1.WS.O81  1,278,49108 

Commercial  llauk  of 

Penn.y  Irani.   1,583,539.32  23S.429.0O  257.462.SO  72122(5.96 

a'ati*!  Marlian. 


: 


604,062.16 


Farmer*  and  Mechan- 
ic*' Bank  or  PhlU 

delphla   2,414,399.63  (113,925.27  416,349.44  1.468,751.28 

GlrardBank   648.J5U.2"  2.V..3.C.  00  32U,356.<>8  422.IW.20 

Bank  of  Cumnierce....      400.SIB.4ii  154,546.00  185.473.fil 

South  walk  Bank   490,117.82  237.02U.OO  2W.924.44 

Mechanic*.'   Bank  uf 
City  and  County  of 

Philadelphia   1,359,186.22  367,056.00  192,702.04 

Wentern     Bank  e»f 

Philadelphia   1,252,448.83   277,365.00  18D.S41.24 

Bank  of  Northern  Llb- 

«rtie*  

Bank  of  Penn  To»n- 

ahip-  l 

Manufacturer*'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank  < 
Northern  1 
K  enaiagton  I 


961,232.91 
957,000.96 


'  Bank  of 


310,147.00 
242.7TO.OO 


24fc,OK»J*7 


781,879.53  280,716  011  164.272J3 

692,54216  22I.M7.501  143,766.27 

215  606  20     SO  670  001  25  915  83 

I 


323.759.86 
408,767.61 
114,128.09 


1  McCullocb'i  Dictionary. 

»  nunl'«  Merchant*'  Magatlne,  eol.  xvlli.,  February,  1848. 
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The  long  suspension  of  specie  payments  which 
began  Dec.  30,  1861,  and  ended  Jan.  1,  1879,  was 
attended  with  many  circumstances  and  events  in  the 
history  of  banking  and  currency. 

The  first  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  bunks 
took  place  Sept.  1, 1814,  and  extended  throughout  the 
United  States.  From  1817  to  1887  there  were  no  sus- 
pensions of  specie  payments,  but  on  the  10th  of  May, 
of  the  latter  year,  the  banks  suspended,  and  the  city 
and  corporations  issued  their  "  shinplasters."  This 
suspension  continued  over  u  year.  The  New  York 
banks  resumed  in  1838,  but  the  Philadelphia  bankB 
declared  they  were  unable  to  resume.  Governor  Rit- 
ner,  in  July,  1838,  by  proclamation  declared  that  the 
banks  by  suspending  specie  payments  had  violated 
their  charters,  and  he  ordered  them  to  resume  on  the 
13th  of  August  following.  This  intimation  of  trouble 
ahead  induced  the  banks  to  resume  payments  in 
specie,  which  they  continued  to  do  for  over  thirteen 
months,  when,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1839,  they  again 
suspended,  but  were  driven  to  resumption  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1841.  This  lasted  but  three  weeks,  when  j 
the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (Thomas 
Dunlap,  president)  caused  all  the  other  Philadelphia 
banks  to  suspend  specie  payments.  There  was  no 
general  day  of  resumption,  but  each  bank  in  its  own 
good  time  commenced  to  pay  out  specie  in  small  sums, 
which  continued  for  several  years.  The  continued 
issue  of  bank  paper,  unrestrained  by  resumption, 
stimulated  speculation  and  excessive  importation 
until,  on  the  21st  of  Septemtier,  1857,  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  succumbed  in  total  failure,  and  every 
other  Philadelphia  bank  suspended,  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  all  the  banks  throughout  the 
country.  Resumption  was  gradual  and  slow,  but 
steadily  progressed  until  the  threatening  condition  of 
the  country,  produced  by  the  approaching  war  between 
the  States,  produced  a  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  which  were  resumed  for  a  short  period  in 
1862,  which,  with  exceptional  instances  of  payments 
of  small  amounts  of  specie,  continued  until  Jan.  1, 
1879,  when  all  the  banks  of  the  country  resumed  the 
payment  of  specie. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  are  those  crises  of  monetary  affairs  called 
"  panics,"  in  which  men  take  more  counsel  of  their 
fears  than  of  their  judgments.  The  first  distinct 
and  well-defined  "  panic"  occurred  in  May,  1837,  and 
under  its  baleful  influence  some  of  the  oldest  and 
stanchest  houxes  of  Philadelphia  went  down.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Samuel  Comly, 
Jackson,  Riddle  &  Co.,  R.  &  J.  Phillips  &  Co.  An- 
other "  panic"  broke  out  in  1841,  when  Pope  &  As- 
pinwall  and  John  Brock,  Son  &  Co.  were  sacrificed. 
There  was  a  general  depression  in  business  all  over 
the  country  from  1812  or  1813  to  1819  or  1820.  Again, 
in  1857,  the  sudden  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust 
Company  of  Cincinnati  produced  that  remarkable 
condition  of  financial  nervousness  which  has  taken 


the  generic  name  of  "  panic ;"  and  "  Black  Friday,"  in 
September,  1869,  is  a  memorable  instance  of  panic. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  our  business  men 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was  Enoch  W.  Clark,  the 
senior  partner  in  banking-houses  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  all  of  them 
leading  houses  in  the  domestic  exchange  and  banking 
business.  Mr.  Clark  is  well  remembered  by  our  older 
merchants  as  an  enterprising  and  honorable  business 
men,  and  as  a  very  bright  and  genial  companion.  He 
was  born  in  1802,  in  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Capt.  William  Clark,  who  settled 
near  there  in  1639.  He  received  his  business  education 
in  this  city  with  Solomon  Allen,  whose  firm  of  S.  A  M. 
Allen  &  Co.  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
bunking  firms  existing  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
with  principal  houses  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  branch  houses  in  all  prominent  cities  North  and 
South.  Mr.  Clark,  on  attaining  his  majority,  in  1823. 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Allen  to  Providence,  R.  L,  to  open 
a  branch  bouse,  not  because  that  was  a  very  promis- 
ing business  point,  but  it  was  the  only  good  opening 
not  already  occupied  by  a  branch  or  allied  house. 

Mr.  Clark  met  with  marked  success  almost  at  once, 


but  after  a  few  years  he  severed  bis  connection  with 
the  Aliens,  and  was  less  successful  in  another  branch 
of  business.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  1833,  and  re- 
sumed the  banking  business ;  was  at  first  successful, 
but  was  later  carried  down  in  the  reverses  of  18-t6. 
He  then  moved  to  Philadelphia, and  in  January,  1837, 
established,  in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  Ed- 
ward Dodge,  the  banking  firm  of  E.  \V.  Clark  &  Co., 
on  Third  Street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
building  erected  by  himself  in  1852,  and  always  the 
headquarters  of  his  own  or  succeeding  firms  of  the 
same  name. 

After  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in 
1837,  domestic  exchanges  were  very  much  disturbed 
for  many  years;  specie  payments  were  twice  sus- 
pended ;  banks  were  everywhere  established,  gener- 
ally on  an  insecure  basis,  and  many  of  them  were 
short-lived.  Losses  as  well  as  profits  were  large  in 
the  exchange  business,  but  the  most  enterprising  and 
well-informed  exchange  dealers  were  afforded  a  fine 
opportunity  to  do  a  remunerative  business.  Ex- 
change on  Southern  cities,  or  notes  issued  there,  pur- 
chased at  a  large  discount  because  no  direct  returns 
could  be  obtained  in  either  specie  or  exchange,  were 
forwarded  with  instructions  to  remit  to  some  other 
point  on  which  exchange  could  be  obtained,  and  per- 
haps from  that  second  point  remittances  came  only 
through  a  third.  The  readiness  in  buying  drafts  on 
all  points,  promptness  in  making  collections,  and  the 
cultivation  of  business  relations  with  leading  houses 
in  different  cities,  and  finally  the  opening  of  branch 
houses  in  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans, 
brought  the  new  firm  into  prominence,  and  secured 
to  it  a  very  large  and  remunerative  business  in  do- 
mestic exchanges.   Those  whose  financial  experience 
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does  not  extend  beyond  the  time  when  the  present 
banking  system  was  established  know  nothing  of  the 
condition  of  the  currency  and  exchanges  after  the 
failure  of  the  United  8tates  Bank,  and  the  extent  to 
which  private  banking  firms  transacted  the  different 
branches  of  the  exchange  business  now  monopolized 
by  the  National  Banks. 

The  profits  resulting  to  Mr.  Clark  from  seven 
years'  business,  between  1837  and  1844,  were  all  used 
by  him  in  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  in  Boston 
in  1886,  and  the  considerable  fortune  which  he  left 
to  bis  family  in  1856  was  acquired  in  1844  and  later. 

His  eldest  son,  Edward  W.,  became  a  partner  in 
the  house  in  January,  1849.  Jay  Cooke  had  then 
been  a  partner  for  five  years,  and  Mr.  Clark  gradu- 
ally withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  busi- 
ness.  Clarence  H.  Clark  was  admitted  in  1854. 

Mr.  Clark  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  rest  thus 
afforded.  He  was  attacked  in  1855  by  a  painful  dis- 
ease due  to  nicotine  poisoning,  and  died  in  1856,  be- 
fore completing  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

Jay  Cooke,  who  had  been  at  one  time  a  partner  of 
Enoch  W.  Clark,  was  born  in  Huron  County,  Ohio, 
Aug.  10,  1821.  His  business  life  commenced  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen  in  a  store  in  Sandusky,  where 
he  remained  nearly  a  year,  and  then  went  to  St. 
Louis,  from  whence  he  returned  home  to  continue 
hut  education.  He  soon  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  accepted  a  position  with  William  G.  Moorhead, 
who  was  then  largely  engaged  in  railroad  and  canal 
enterprises.  He  subsequently  obtained  a  position  in 
the  banking  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  of  this 
city.  He  was  about  seventeen  when  he  entered  this 
bouse,  but  his  earnest  zeal  to  understand  the  business 
of  banking,  and  his  close  attention  to  all  details,  so 
impressed  his  employers  that  before  be  attained  his 
majority  ho  was  intrusted  with  full  powers  of  attorney 
to  sign  the  name  of  the  firm ;  and  in  1842,  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  a  partner, 
in  which  he  remained  until  1858.  In  the  early  part 
of  1861  he  went  into  partnership  with  W.  G.  Moor- 
head, under  the  Btyle  of  Jay  Cooke  <&  Co.  When 
the  first  of  the  war  loans  was  advertised,  this  house 
obtained  and  sent  to  Washington  a  large  list  of  sub- 
scriptions ;  afterward  the  house  placed  a  large  part  of 
the  war  loan  of  Pennsylvania.  The  subsequent  suc- 
cess of  the  house  in  placing  the  war  loans  obtained 
for  its  bead  the  name  of  the  Financier  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. The  house  continued  to  prosper  until  it  became 
the  bankers  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  The  heavy  advances  made  by 
the  firm  to  this  company,  depending  for  reimburse- 
ment on  the  sale  of  bonds,  caused  the  suspension  of 
the  company  on  the  18th  of  September,  1878,  after 
which  the  concern  was  placed  in  bankruptcy,  from 
which  Mr.  Cooke  emerged  with  loss  of  fortune,  but 
with  preservation  of  character. 

Sacrificing  all  his  properties  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  creditors,  and  disdaining  to  resort  to  the  legal 


technicalities  which  might  have  largely  protected 
him,  he  passed  into  an  honorable  retirement,  leaving 
behind  him  the  example  of  a  man  who  was  as  brave 
in  meeting  disaster  as  he  had  been  wise  and  energetic 
in  financially  holding  up  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  opening  to  civilization  and  settlement 
the  magnificent  and  fertile  empire  of  the  new  North- 
west. Recalling  now  the  financial  strength  of  the 
government,  its  untarnished  credit,  and  the  high  val- 
uations of  its  securities  in  all  the  money  markets  of 
the  world,  no  penson  familiar  with  its  history  can 
avoid  acknowledging  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cooke  in 
the  policy  which  has  led  to  such  proud  results. 

The  Drexcl  Banking  House,  in  broad  influence 
and  honorable  reputation,  occupies  the  front  rank. 
It  was  founded  in  1837  by  Francis  M.  Drexel,  de- 
ceased, father  of  the  two  brothers  of  that  name  who 
are  now  at  its  head.  It  became  large,  prosperous, 
and  of  high  credit  in  his  lifetime.  Their  New  York 
house  (now  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.)  dates  from  1850; 
and  the  Paris  house  (Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co.)  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.  The  loans,  credits,  and  other  financial 
operations  of  these  three  Drexel  banks  extend  all 
over  the  commercial  world.  The  London  connection 
is  J.  8.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  Drexel  brothers  above 
referred  to  are  Anthony  J.  and  Francis  A.,  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  former  is  given  here. 

Anthony  J.  Drexel  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1826,  and  long  before  he  was  through  with  his  school 
studies  entered  the  bank  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Since 
then  (or  rather  since  his  school  education  was  finished) 
the  history  of  the  banking  establishment  has  been 
his  life.  Its  progress,  ita  great  growth,  its  high  re- 
pute, its  wide  influence,  the  extent  of  its  operations, 
furnish  the  material  that  would  go  into  his  biogra- 
phy, his  brother's,  and  his  father's.  Otherwise  the 
writer  can  only  speak  of  his  character,  and  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  which  give  him  prominence  in  busi- 
ness and  in  private  life.  First,  as  to  his  breadth  of 
view  as  banker.  The  Drexel  houses  are  money-fur- 
nishing establishments,  their  principal  transactions 
being  to  supply  capital  for  individual  and  corporate 
enterprises  or  needs, — for  government  use,  national, 
State,  and  municipal, — and  for  times  of  public  emer- 
gency. In  all  such  negotiations,  but  especially  those 
of  a  large  or  public  nature,  Mr.  Anthony  Drexel  has 
a  quick  and  intuitive  perception,  his  mind  taking  in 
all  the  prominent  bearings  of  the  proposition  at  once, 
and  enabling  him  to  decide  promptly  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  done ;  and  with  him  what  should  be 
done  takes  notice  not  only  of  the  interests  of  bis  own 
banks,  but  just  and  generous  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  client  and  for  the  public  also,  whenever  the 
negotiation  has  its  public  side.  If  it  is  an  occasion 
when  solvent  business  men  or  fiduciary  institutions 
are  hard  pressed  or  might  be  compelled  to  suspend 
or  break  owing  to  panic  in  the  money  market,  the 
means  are  furnished  to  save  the  men  or  the  institu- 
tions from  breaking  or  discredit.    Mr.  Drexel  has 
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many  times  done  this  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances, 
from  the  humblest  to  those  involving  safety  or  ruin 
to  very  large  corporations,  where  if  the  relief  had  not 
been  extended  there  would  have  been  peril  of  wide- 
spread disaster.  For  all  such  matters  he  has  in- 
stinctive insight,  the  broadest  view,  and  the  quickest 
decision. 

The  Drexel  bouses  have  supplied  and  placed  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  government,  corpora- 
tion, railroad,  and  other  loans  and  other  securities. 
These  securities  are  placed  for  investment;  they 
have  no  dealings  with  speculative  bonds  or  stocks. 
Sound  and  sure  transactions  are  the  invariable  rule. 
Along  with  safety,  the  honor  of  their  banking-houses 
for  fair  dealing  is  maintained  on  the  highest  plane. 
An  illustration  of  this  occurred  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  1870.  A  large  number 
of  travelers  and  tourists  having  Drexel  letters  of  credit 
were  at  the  time  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  cut  off  from  commu- 
nication and  compelled  to  remain  where  they  were, 
because  the  railways  and  telegraphs  wore  seized  for 
exclusive  government  use. 

In  this  emergency,  the  Paris  house  directed  a  large 
amount  of  gold  to  be  sent  to  Geneva  and  other  places 
on  the  Continent  to  protect  their  letters  of  credit,  and 
authorized  the  holders  of  them,  wherever  they  were, 
to  draw  through  the  local  banks,  in  francs  or  sterling 
or  marks  or  dollars,  as  would  be  most  available  to 
them.  This  cost  the  Drexels  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  it  gave  instant  relief  to  the  holders  of  their  letters, 
and  shows  the  high  standard  of  credit  they  set  for 
their  home.  This  spirit  of  scrupulously  honorable 
dealing,  characteristic  of  Mr.  Drexel,  is  shown  in  all 
transactions,  including  the  treatment  and  preferment 
of  the  employes  of  the  several  houses. 

In  the  promotion  of  all  good  works,  in  Philadelphia 
especially,  Mr.  Drexel  is  always  among  the  very  fore- 
most, and  relied  upon  usually  as  the  person  to  take 
the  lead,  and  this  he  does  with  generous  heart  and  full 
hand,  whenever  a  charitable  or  benevolent  purpose  is 
to  be  helped,  an  educational,  art,  scientific,  or  indus- 
trial institution  or  enterprise  to  be  encouraged,  or  any 
project  for  the  general  welfare  is  to  bo  advanced.  A 
catalogue  of  instance*  illustrating  this  would  be  very 
long  indeed. 

In  all  matters  outside  of  his  business,  in  which  he 
is  strong  and  incisive,  Mr.  Drexel  is  one  of  the  most 
retiring  and  unpretentious  of  men,  disliking  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  display  or  self-assertion.  His 
habits  are  of  the  quietest  kind,  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  art,  especially  music,  both  brothers  being  ex- 
pert musicians.  No  one,  observing  his  quiet  de- 
meanor, could  suppose  that  he  is  the  great  banker  I 
whose  name  is  like  gold  and  inspires  confidence  ' 
everywhere,  who  has  been  sought  for  to  accept  the 
highest  fiduciary  positions,  and  who  has  declined  the 
high  financial  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 


The  year  1862  opened  with  a  general  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  all  the  banks  throughout  the 
Union.   On  February  26th  of  that  year  Congress 
authorized  the  issue  of  $160,000,000  of  treasury  notes, 
known  as  "greenbacks,"  and  made  a  legal  tender  for 
all  private  as  well  as  public  indebtedness.    July  11th 
another  issue  of  $160,000,000  of  greenbacks  was  pro- 
vided for.   The  price  of  gold  began  to  rise  with  the 
issue  of  greenbacks,  and  between  January  and  July 
of  1862  the  premium  reached  twenty  per  cent.  Id 
January,  1863,  another  issue  of  $100,000,000  was  au- 
thorized, and  gold  rose  to  fifty  per  cent  premium.  A 
great  scarcity  of  specie  and  small  change  was  experi- 
enced all  over  the  country,  and  cents  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium in  Philadelphia.    Even  postage-stamps  and 
!  car-tickets  entered  into  circulation.    October  9th, 
,  gold  was  held  at  a  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
r  and  silver  at  seventeen  per  cent.,  while  on  the  16th 
the  former  reached  a  premium  of  thirty-seven  per 
I  cent,  and  the  latter  of  twenty-five  per  cent 

The  National  Banking  Act,  approved  Feb.  26,  1863, 
authorized  $300,000,000  of  bank  capital,  to  be  dis- 
tributed, one-half  according  to  the  banking  capital 
and  one-half  according  to  population,  and  on  the 
day  of  its  approval  the  premium  on  gold  in  Philadel- 
phia was  seventy-two  per  cent  March  6th  and  6th 
witnessed  great  excitement  in  the  gold  market  The 
subscriptions  to  the  five-twenty  loan  for  the  week 
ending  October  31st,  amounted  in  Philadelphia 
to  $16,600,000,  the  total  subscription  in  the  city 
amounting  to  $36,600,000.  The  act  of  June  80,  1864, 
limited  the  amount  of  greenbacks  to  $400,000,000, 
and  such  part  of  $50,000,000  more  as  might  be  needed 
to  redeem  temporary  loans.  The  premium  on  gold 
continued  to  rise,  until,  in  July,  1864,  it  reached  $2.86. 
The  fluctuations  in  prices  of  all  kinds  were  frequent 
and  rapid,  following  as  much  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war  as  the  volume  of  the  currency.  Suffering  and  dis- 
tress prevailed  among  all  classes  dependent  upon  fixed 
incomes,  while  stupendous  speculations  in  gold,  stocks, 
and  provisions  were  carried  on.  The  temptation 
to  peculation  and  fraud  seemed  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand as  well  as  the  currency,  while  heavy  looses 
and  depressions  followed  almost  all  legitimate  trade 
and  business. 

The  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust,  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company  was  incorporated  March  22,  1866,  and 
began  business  on  September  1st  of  that  year.  It 
receives  deposits  of  money  at  interest,  deposit*  of 
securities  and  other  valuables,  rents  burglar-proof 
safes,  furnishes  letters  of  credit,  collects  incomes  and 
manages  estates,  and  acts  as  executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  assignee,  receiver,  and  trustee,  under  ap- 
pointment by  courts,  corporations,  or  individuals. 
It  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  has,  at  Nos.  327. 
329,  and  331  Chestnut  Street,  a  building  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  thoroughly  fire-proof,  with  vaults  of  im- 
pregnable strength,  and  a  complete  system  of  watch- 
ing. The  officers  are  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  president; 
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John  B.  Quest,  vice-president;  Robert  Patterson, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  George  S.  Clark,  safe 
superintendent.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  the  president 
of  this  company,  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Sept.  19,  1822.  Uis  ancestors  lived  in  Ipswich,  a 
neighboring  town  in  the  same  county  (Essex).  The 
first  of  the  family,  John  Caldwell,  presumably  came 
from  England;  at  all  events,  he  was  in  Ipswich  in 
1654,  a  landowner,  and  a  man  in  good  circumstances. 
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In  1654  he  married  Sarah  Dillingham,  who  was  born 
in  Ipswich  in  1634,  and  from  them  has  descended  a 
numerous  progeny.  The  eldest  son  for  eight  suc- 
cessive generations  was  named  John,  and  inherited 
the  father's  estate,  according  to  English  custom.  The 
family  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  lived  in  the 
same  home.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  educated  at  the  high 
school,  a  public  school  in  his  native  town.  He  left 
school  early,  having,  in  the  spring  of  1834  (he  not 
having  reached  his  twelfth  year), entered  the  counting 
room  of  a  shipping  merchant  on  one  of  the  wharves 
of  Newburyport;  but,  finding  too  much  leisure  un- 
congenial, in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  left  his 
situation  for  one  of  greater  activity  in  the  employ  of 
a  mercantile  firm,  largely  engaged  in  the  West  India 
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and  coastwise  trade.  He  remained  in  that  situation, 
which  was  one  of  considerable  labor,  for  some  two 
and  a  half  years,  when  he  accepted  a  situation  as 
clerk  in  a  bank  just  then  going  into  business.  There 
he  remained,  filling  the  position  of  clerk  and  book- 
keeper, until  February,  1841.  On  the  22d  of  that 
month  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  David  S. 
Brown  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  On  June  1,  1848,  he 
became  associated  with  Benjamin  T.  Tredick,  of  the 
firm  of  David  S.  Brown  &  Co.,  and  Samuel  E.  Stokes, 
of  the  firm  of  Thomas  &  Martin,  and  commenced 
the  dry-goods  commission  business,  as  the  firm  of 
Tredick,  Stokes  &  Co.,  which  continued  until  Dec.  31, 
1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Stokes,  Cald- 
well &  Co.,  which  remained  in  business  until  Dee. 
81,  1879,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stokes.  Of  the  six  members  comprising  the  firm 
at  various  times,  he  is  the  only  survivor. 

In  March,  1875,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  elected  president 
of  the  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  to  succeed  N.  B.  Browne,  then  lately  de- 
ceased. He  had  been  a  director  in  the  institution 
from  its  commencement,  and  for  some  years  a  vice- 
president  He  is,  and  has  been,  a  director  in  the 
First  National  Rank  from  the  date  of  its  organisation. 
He  was  also  a  director  for  eight  years  in  the  Union 
League,  and  was  for  one  year  its  secretary.  In  May, 
1880,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
Mr.  Caldwell  married,  May  29,  1845,  Miss  Frances  R. 
F.  Dodge,  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  He  has  two  daughters, 
the  younger  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Markoe. 

The  second  general  bankrupt  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  March  2,  1867 ;  the  Fourth  National 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  closed  its  doors  on  Feb.  23, 1869, 
in  consequence  of  the  defalcation  of  one  of  its  officers, 
but  subsequently  resumed  business.  In  September  a 
corner  in  gold  was  made  which  belongs  to  the  financial 
history  of  the  country,  since  it  was  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  the  then  existing  financial  system.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  interposed  by  a  sale  of  gold,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings  of  a  clique  of  speculators. 
But  "  Black  Friday"  remains  a  noted  period  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  the  Granger  agitation  in 
i  the  West  frightened  investors  from  railroad  bonds, 
and  crippled  the  enterprises  which  depended  on  the 
continuance  of  these  investments  for  funds.  The  New 
York  Warehouse  and  Security  Company  failed  on 
September  8th,  confidence  became  impaired,  and  a 
run  on  persons  known  to  be  burdened  with  railroad 
securities  followed.  September  18th  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  succumbed  to  their  demands,  and  a  panic  followed 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  country  did  not  recover 
for  several  years. 

The  Resumption  Act  was  approved  by  President 
Grant  on  the  14th  of  January,  1875;  the  title  was 
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"  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Resumption  of  Specie 
Payment*."  The  premium  on  gold  had  declined  from 
42  in  1865  to  12  in  1875,  and  diminishing  at  the  same 
rate,  it  would  have  disappeared  in  four  years  more. 
By  the  act,  the  coinage  of  silver  was  designed  to  re- 
place the  fractional  currency.  The  charge  of  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent,  for  coining  gold  was  abolished,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  owners  of  gold  bullion  from  sending  it 
abroad,  where  no  coinage  charge  was  made.  The  re- 
striction on  the  volume  of  bank-note  currency  to 
$354,000,000  was  repealed,  so  that  any  person  who 
desired  might  engage  in  the  banking  business,  and  all 
banks  might  issue  as  many  notes  as  should  be  needed, 
provided  only  that  such  notes  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected by  securities  deposited  for  that 
purpose  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uuited 
States.  The  act  furthermore  declared 
that  after  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem 
in  coin  the  United  States  legal-tender 
notes  then  outstanding  on  presentation 
for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars.  To  provide  money  for  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  use  any  surplus  revenue  not  other- 
wise disposed  of,  and  to  sell  at  not  less 
than  par  in  coin  United  States  notes 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five,  four 
and  one-half,  or  four  per  cent.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  a  year  before  the  time  set 
for  redemption,  the  premium  on  gold 
had  declined  to  a  fraction  over  one  per 
cent. ;  in  March  the  quotations  were  a 
fraction  below  one  per  cent.  The  paper 
dollar  had  appreciated  in  three  years 
from  89  cents  to  99  and  a  fraction.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  currency  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  enormous 
issues  during  the  war.  But  while  prop- 
erty did  not  shrink  after  1865,  the 
dollar  grew  in  purchasing  power  as  its 
value  increased. 

The  Resumption  Act  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  American  finance,  and  per- 
fected the  National  Banking  Act,  which  revolution- 
ized banking  and  currency  all  over  the  Union.  To- 
gether they  have  restored  national  control  and  super- 
vision, and  provided  a  uniform  currency  to  the  whole 
Union. 

The  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company 
was  organized  Nov.  2, 1872.  Its  capital  is  $1,000,000, 
and  its  business  includes  the  safe-keeping  of  valuables, 
renting  of  safes  in  its  burglar-proof  vaults,  receiving 
of  deposits  of  money  at  interest,  the  collection  of  in- 
terest or  income,  execution  of  all  manner  of  trusts, 
management  or  settling  of  estates  as  executor,  admin- 
istrator, assignee,  receiver,  guardian,  trustee,  agent,  or 


attorney,  etc.  It  has  erected,  at  Nos.  316,  318,  and 
320  Chestnut  Street,  a  building  that  is  claimed  to  be 
not  only  absolutely  fire-  and  burglar-proof,  but  is 
also  one  of  the  finest  architectural  adornments  of  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The  present  ad- 
ministration consists  of,  President,  Thomas  Cochran ; 
Vice-President,  Edward  C.  Knight  ;  Treasurer,  John 
S.  Brown ;  and  Secretary,  John  Jay  Oilroy. 

Thomas  Cochran,  the  president  of  this  company, 
was  born  near  Mercersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1832,  both  of  his  parents  being  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  The  father  died  when  his  son  was  bnt 
little  more  than  an  infant,  and  the  family  removed 
shortly  afterward  to  Harrisburg,  and  subsequently  to 
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Philadelphia.  He  received  a  thorough  academic 
education,  and  then  began  the  study  of  law,  having 
chosen  that  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  December,  1854,  and 
opened  an  office  in  this  city. 

Although  early  evincing  a  strong  aptitude  for  the 
practice  of  law,  his  wide-reaching  abilities  and  popu- 
larity were  such  that  he  was  gradually  brought  into 
other  relations,  mainly  of  a  public  character,  and  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
He  was  chosen  in  October,  1861,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Seventh  Legislative  District  of  this  city.    By  suc- 
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ive  re-elections  he  continued  in  this  body  until 
the  close  of  1866,  his  majority  being  increased  at  each 
election.  During  his  term  of  service  the  American 
civil  war  was  in  progress,  and  many  important  ques- 
tions were  brought  before  the  State  Legislature  bear- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  on  the  great  domestic  strug- 
gle. In  both  Houses  there  were  an  unusual  number 
of  able  men,  who  were  called  from  private  walks  of 
life  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  and 
who  had  already,  or  have  since,  attained  high  distinc- 
tion in  various  spheres  of  public  life.  During  all  these 
years  Mr.  Cot-bran  was  an  active  member  of  the  House, 
serving  upon  the  most  important  standing  committees, 
being,  in  1868,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  se- 
curing uninterrupted  State  aid  for  the  Union  cause, 
and  advocated  every  measure  looking  toward  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  One  of  his  most  noteworthy  acts 
relative  to  8tate  legislation  was  upon  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  commonwealth  of  home  schools 
for  the  orphans  of  those  dying  in  the  service  of  the 
nation.  Certain  measures  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishing of  such  institutions,  but,  owing  to  differences 
"■of  opinion  as  to  details,  defeat  was  certain.  At  this 
juncture  Mr.  Cochran  presented  as  a  substitute  a  bill 
drafted  by  him,  the  simple  but  effective  provisions  of 
which  commended  themselves  to  his  colleagues,  and 
it  became  a  law,  under  which  these  charities  have 
been  established  and  incalculable  good  has  been 
done. 

In  1865  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  on  the  verge 
of  financial  embarrassment,  occasioned  by  the  large 
expenditures  incident  to  the  civil  war  and  the  small 
amount  of  revenue  received  from  taxable  property, 
mainly  due  to  inequality  in  assessment.  At  this 
juncture  the  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  was  created 
by  act  of  Assembly,  and  given  power  to  assess  and 
adjnst  the  valuation  of  property,  and  to  control  all 
the  details  looking  toward  an  equitable  basis  of  tax- 
ation. By  appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Cochran  was  made  a  member  of  that  board,  with 
two  associates.  Under  his  able  administration  the 
entire  tax  system  was  remodeled,  and  the  valuation 
of  property  returned  at  three  times  its  former  amount. 
No  unjust  discriminations  were  made,  and  the  city, 
by  obtaining  its  fair  tax  return  on  the  valuations  so 
adjusted,  was  lifted  from  its  financial  difficulties.  This 
was  not  the  work  of  an  instant, — it  required  the 
steady  and  untiring  labor  of  several  years.  And 
when  Mr.  Cochran  resigned  his  position,  at  the  close 
of  1876,  he  left  to  his  city  a  tax  system  that  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  municipality  in  our 
land.  In  the  department  of  taxation  in  social  science 
Mr.  Cochran  was  regarded  as  an  authority,  and  his 
treatises  on  the  methods  of  valuation  and  local  taxa- 
tion are  standard  papers  on  the  subject  to-day,  and 
are  frequently  quoted. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 


tion Mr.  Cochran  took  an  active  part.  He 
selected  by  the  stockholders  as  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Board  of  Finance  at  their  first  meeting,  and 
being  continuously  re-elected,  served  to  the  end.  He 
was  its  vice-president,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  grounds,  plans,  and  buildings.  In  this  last  posi- 
tion he  worked  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  to  him,  as  much  as  to  any  one,  that 
Philadelphia's  great  exhibition  owed  its  success.  For 
three  years  previous  to  1876  he  gave  it  his  entire  ser- 
vice daily,  on  the  ground  or  in  its  offices,  personally 
directing  all  that  pertained  to  bis  most  important 
committee ;  for  to  him  was  entrusted  every  plan  or 
theory  for  the  location,  arrangement,  and  supervision 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  supply  of 
water,  gas,  etc.,  together  with  all  the  specifications 
and  contracts  for  the  buildings.  So  well  did  he  per- 
form his  work  that,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
the  grounds  and  buildings  were  in  readiness  by  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition  ;  and  not  only  in  readi- 
ness, but  so  perfectly  and  tastefully  had  every  detail 
been  arranged,  that  the  Centennial  city  of  the  park 
was  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  its  complete- 
ness and  yet  compactness,  as  well  aa  for  the  beauty  of 
its  arrangements. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Cochran  entered  upon 
his  present  position  as  president  of  the  Guarantee 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  which  he  has  placed 
among  the  foremost  of  the  financial  institutions  of  the 
country.  His  financial  and  executive  ability  is  sought 
after  in  other  directions.  He  was  selected  by  Coun- 
cils as  the  citizens'  representative  on  the  Sinking 
Fund  Commission,  a  body  which  controls  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  city  loans.  He  is  a  director  in  the 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund,  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  and  the  Union  League,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  every  sphere  of  usefulness, 
public  and  private,  Mr.  Cochran  is  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  varied  ability,  and  vigorous  indus- 
try. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  acta  as  agent  or  executor, 
receives  deposits  of  money,  and  assumes  charge,  under 
guarantee,  of  such  valuable  properties  as  may  be  in- 
trusted to  it*  vaults.  It  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
and  was  chartered  Oct.  16, 1882,  with  W.  C.  Patterson 
as  president,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  James  Long. 
M.  H.  Stokes  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  from 
the  foundation  of  the  company.  The  offices  are  at 
Nos.  611  and  613  Chestnut  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe  Deposit,  and  Insur- 
ance Company  does  a  general  trust  company  business, 
provides  safes  for  the  keeping  of  valuables,  and  re- 
ceives money  on  deposit.  It  was  incorporated  April 
15,  1869,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $1,000,000.  In  1874  the  company 
removed  from  it*  original  office,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bank  building,  to  a  fine  white  marble  structure  which 
it  erected  at  Nos.  413,  415,  and  417  Chestnut  Street. 
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In  1884,  J.  L.  Erringer  in  president  and  William  L. 
Du  Bois  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  surplus  of  $600,000 
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attests  the  success  of  the  company  and  its  financial 
solidity. 

Philadelphia  Clearing  •  House  Association.— 

Previous  to  the  institution  of  a  clearing-house  in  this 
city  settlements  between  the  various  banks  were 
made  as  follows:  Each  bank  sent  around  with  a  clerk 
all  the  bank-notes  in  its  possession  issued  by  other 
banks,  and  all  checks  drawn  on  them,  to  the  Oirard 
Bank  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
checks  or  notes  on  each  particular  bank  wore  handed 
to  its  representative  in  a  package  or  "  book,"  as  it 
was  called,  and  memoranda  were  made  showing  the 
amount  given  and  the  amount  received.  Each  bank 
was  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  debtor 
or  a  creditor.  The  clerks  then  departed  to  their  own 
hanks,  but  returned  ajrain  at  twelve  o'clock  to  com- 
plete their  settlements.  Each  one  of  the  debtor  banks 
handed  over  to  its  creditors  due  bills  for  the  separate 
amounts  of  indebtedness,  which  were  payable  in  gold 
upon  presentation  to  the  drawer.  There  was  no  man- 
ager to  direct  the  operations,  and  consequently  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  on  in  considerable  confusion. 


This  system  of  exchange,  though  immensely  supe- 
rior to  the  primitive  system  of  presenting  notes  and 
checks  at  each  separate  bank  for  payment,  was  never- 
theless clumsy  compared  with  that  which  is  in  vogue 
at  present  To  New  York  belongs  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  establish  the  present  clearing-house  sys- 
tem. Philadelphia  was  the  next  city  to  adopt  it,  the 
Philadelphia  Clearing-House  Association  being  or- 
ganised on  Jan.  25,  1858,  with  seventeen  banks  is 
members.  The  clearing-house  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness on  the  22d  of  March,  1858,  in  the  rooms  in  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  National  Bank  which  it  still 
occupies.  The  condition  of  the  banks  constituting  its 
membership  was  as  follows: 
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During  the  first  year  the  average  daily  amount  of  ex- 
change was  $2,991,939.90,  and  of  balances  $147,434.21. 

In  1883  there  were  thirty  banks  (all  national)  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  association.  State  banks  and 
private  banks  sent  their  checks  to  the  various  mem- 
bers to  be  cleared  through  them.  A  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  all  banks  members  of  the  Clearing-House 
in  1883  with  that  of  the  members  in  1858  will  show 
how  immensely  the  banking  business  has  grown.  In 
1883  the  united  capital  of  the  associated  banks  was 
$17,078,000;  the  loans,  $76,814,658;  lawful  money, 
$20,894,699;  deposits,  $58,015,749;  and  circulation, 
$9,286,548.  The  average  daily  exchanges  were 
$9,192,214.01,  and  the  balances  $789,167.37.  The  total 
exchanges  during  1883  were  $2,812,817,488.59,  and 
the  balances  $241,485,216.40. 

The  ease,  the  precision,  the  safety,  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  settlements  involving  millions  of 
dollars  are  made  by  banks  with  one  another  through 
the  Clearing-House  render  it  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  day.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  two  clearances 
daily,  the  first  being  known  as  the  morning  exchange, 
and  the  second  as  the  runners'  exchange.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  first  commences  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  previous,  when  all  the  check* 
received  by  each  bank  during  the  course  of  the  day 
against  other  banks  in  the  city  (except  those  checks 
coming  in  the  early  morning  mail)  are  distributed, 
and  placed  in  envelopes  or  packages,  directed  to  the 
proper  banks.  These  packages  are  well  gummed  and 
sealed  with  wax,  and  the  amounts  within  are  indorsed 
on  the  outside  with  ink  or  indelible  pencil.  In  the 
morning  the  representatives  of  the  banks  assemble  at 
the  Clearing-House  promptly  at  8.30  o'clock ,  each  bank 
sending  two  persons,  a  package  clerk  and  a  settling 
clerk.  Precisely  at  that  hour  the  package  clerks  begin 
to  move  in  regular  order  before  the  desks  at  which  the 
settling  clerks  are  stationed,  and  as  they  pass,  deliver 
to  each  of  them  the  package  containing  checks  against 
his  bank.  The  settling  clerk  receipts  for  the  amount 
on  a  slip  held  by  the  package  clerk.    When  the  de- 
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liveries  are  ended,  each  package  clerk  obtains  an  ac-  | 
count  of  the  amount*  received  by  the  bank  which  he  ; 
represent*,  and  then  departs.  All  this  portion  of  the 
operation  is  completed  within  ten  minutes.  The 
settling  clerks  remain  with  the  manager,  and  see  that 
the  settlements  have  been  completed  without  mistake, 
and  if  mistake  exists,  they  work  until  enabled  to  strike 
a  balance.  They  are  generally  through  with  their 
labors  in  half  an  hour  from  commencing.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  superintended  by  the  mansger.  Debtor 
banks  bring  their  payments  to  the  Clearing-House 
before  twelve  o'clock,  and  settlement  is  made  with 
the  creditor  banks  at  a  later  hour.  Payments  are 
made  in  gold  certificates,  legal-tender  notes,  or  due 
bills.  The  Clearing- House  Association  receives  on 
deposit  such  United  States  gold  coin  as  any  of  the 
associated  banks  may  choose  to  send  to  it  for  safe- 
keeping for  Clearing-House  purposes,  and  certificate* 
in  exchange  are  issued  to  any  of  the  depositing  banks 
in  sums  of  16000.  These  certificates  are  negotiable 
only  among  the  Associated  Banks,  and  are  used  in 
the  payment  of  balances  at  the  Clearing-House.  Due 
bills  are  secured  by  collateral  deposited  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  Banks  with  capitals  of  $800,000  and 
over,  ten  per  cent. ;  banks  with  capitals  of  $500,000 
and  under  $800,000,  fourteen  per  cent.,  but  the  de- 
posits in  each  case  need  not  exceed  $80,000;  banks 
with  capitals  of  over  $260,000  and  under  $500,000, 
twenty  per  cent.,  but  the  deposits  in  each  case  need 
not  exceed  $70,000;  and  banks  with  capitals  of  or 
under  $260,000,  not  less  than  $60,000. 

The  runners'  exchange  takes  place  precisely  at 
11.80  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is  confined  to  notes, 
acceptances,  and  checks  payable  on  the  day  of  the 
exchange,  a  large  portion  of  the  items  being  received 
through  the  morning  mail.  It  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  morning  exchange. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  a  president  and 
a  secretary,  who  are  elected  annually.  The  general 
management  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  six,  known 
as  the  Clearing-House  Committee.  The  annual  ex- 
penses are  met  by  the  assessment  of  dues  as  follows : 
having  capitals  of  less  than  $600,000,  $100 
annually ;  banks  having  capitals  of  $600,000  or 
more,  and  less  than  $1,000,000,  $200  each  annually; 
and  banks  having  capitals  of  $1,000,000  and  upward, 
$300  each  annually.  Controversies  among  members 
of  the  Association  are  Bottled  by  a  committee  of 
arbitration. 

The  first  president  of  the  Clearing-House  Associa- 
tion was  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  President  of  Mechanics' 
National  Bank,  who  retained  the  position  until  his 
death,  in  September,  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Patterson,  the  president  of  the  Western  Na- 
tional Bank,  who  is  the  present  incumbent.  George 
£.  Arnold  has  been  the  manager  since  its  opening 
for  business. 

The  mention  of  the  Clearing-House  Association  of 
Philadelphia  naturally  suggests  the  name  of  Joseph 


Patterson,  who  has  been  since  1869  it*  president  and 
an  active  member  of  it*  executive  committee,  and 
who,  by  length  of  service,  is  the  seuior  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia.  Born  and  bred 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  long  and  honor- 
ably connected  with  it*  financial  history.  In  August, 
1842,  while  still  young  in  years,  he  retired  from  an 
active  and  successful  mercantile  business  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  that  financial  institution  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Western  National  Bank.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  trust  committed  to  him  had  been 
in  the  highest  and  beat  sense  successful.  He  entered 
upon  the  management  of  the  bank  when  the  country 
w»»  slowly  recovering  from  the  disastrous  panic  of 
1887.  Under  his  faithful  and  intelligent  direction 
that  bank  has  made  large  gains  in  times  of  prosperity, 
and  in  periods  of  financial  depression  it  has  met  with 
no  serious  losses,  so  that  to-day,  after  having  returned 
in  dividends  to  its  shareholders  many  times  the 
amount  of  its  capital,  it  holds  intact  its  original  cap- 
ital and  a  large  surplus.  Nor  should  it  fail  to  be 
mentioned  that,  when  the  bank  was  reorganised  in 
November,  1864,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act,  in  addition  to  a  large  semi- 
annual dividend  which  had  been  previously  regu- 
larly paid,  a  dividend  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  was 
declared  out  of  the  profits  accumulated  during  pre- 
ceding years,  and  paid  in  cash  to  its  shareholders. 

Mr.  Patterson,  while  recogniring  as  the  primary 
duty  of  a  bank-officer  the  conservation  of  that  capital 
which  is  the  property  of  the  shareholders,  and  its 
employment  in  such  manner  as  to  yield  the  largest 
return  to  its  owners,  has,  nevertheless,  had  the  intelli- 
gence to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
prosperity  of  banking  institutions  from  that  of  the 
business  community.  Therefore  it  is  that,  in  periods 
of  commercial  distress,  his  action  in  the  management 
of  the  bank,  whose  chief  executive  he  is,  and  in  the 
administration  by  the  Clearing-House  Association  of 
the  combined  resources  of  all  the  banks  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  marked  by  a  wise  liberality  in  the  ex- 
tension of  financial  relief.  Especially  in  the  panic  of 
1878  did  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  by  their  prompt 
and  courageous  action,  render  to  the  city  and  to  its 
great  business  interest*,  services  that  never  have  been 
fully  appreciated;  and  a  debt  of  public  gratitude, 
which  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  paid,  is  due 
to  those  whose  financial  skill  and  courage  averted  a 
great  calamity.  The  keennes**  of  perception  and 
breadth  of  view  which  has  shown  Mr.  Patterson  that 
his  duty  to  the  bank  of  which  he  is  president  can 
beat  be  performed  by  directing  his  thought  and  hi* 
energies  to  the  protection  of  general  business  inter- 
ests against  impending  peril,  led  him  in  1861  to  render 
a  signal  service  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  15th  of  August  of  that  year,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, representatives  of  the  banks  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston  met  the  secretary  in  New  York. 
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It  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country.  That 
magnificent  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  which  , 
followed  the  firing  upon  Sumter  had  spent  its  force. 
The  defeat  at  Bull  Run  had  dispirited  the  army,  and  i 
disheartened  the  people.   The  daily  expenditures  of 
the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  exceeded 
1 1,000,000,  and  to  meet  these  large  disbursements  the 
estimated  income  of  the  government  from  all  sources 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  less  than  $80,000,000, 
thus  leaving  nearly  $800,000,000  to  be  supplied  by  j 
loans.   The  money  markets  of  Europe  were  closed  to  i 
the  government,  and  no  loan,  if  offered  to  the  people, 
would  be  taken  save  at  ruinous  rates  of  discount. 
When  the  secretary  frankly  put  this  alarming  state  of  j 
affairs  before  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
banks  of  the  three  cities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
hesitated  to  accede  to  his  request  to  loan  $50,000,000 
in  gold  to  the  government.    Then  Mr.  Patterson 
stepped  forward,  and,  voicing  that  loyal  sentiment  of 
Philadelphia,  which  at  all  times  in  its  history  has 
supported  the  national  authority,  he  reminded  his 
associates,  in  a  few  earnest  and  well-chosen  words, 
that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  their  cause,  that  its 
interests  were  their  interests,  and  that  motives  of  i 
patriotism  and  considerations  of  enlightened  selfish-  I 
ness  concurred  in  dictating  that  course  of  action  upon 
their  part,  which  would  not  only  support  the  national 
credit,  but  also  avert  a  financial  disaster  which  must 
necessarily  overwhelm  the  national  government,  the 
banks,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  in 
a  common  ruin. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Patterson's  eloquent  appeal  the 
associated  banks  of  the  three  cities  loaned  to  the 
government,  at  par,  $50,000,000  at  that  time,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  an  additional  $100,000,000.  The 
effect  of  this  timely  action  by  the  leading  banks  of 
the  country  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  furnished  to 
the  government  the  money  required  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  of  daily  expenditure;  it  sustained 
the  public  credit;  it  reanimated  popular  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  government;  and  it  rendered 
possible  that  subsequent  Administration  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  by  which  the  means  were  provided 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  recognition  and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son's abilities  have  not  been  confined  to  his  own  city 
and  State.  From  and  after  the  meeting  in  New  York, 
in  1861,  Mr.  Chase  was  accustomed  to  consult  Mr. 
Patterson  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  at  various  times  other  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  as  well  as  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  have  benefited  by  his 
financial  skill  and  experience.  High  and  responsible 
public  offices  have  also  been  pressed  upon  his  accept- 
ance, but,  preferring  the  comparative  independence 
of  private  life,  he  has  never  yielded  to  the  *olicita- 
tion.  Nor  has  Mr.  Patterson  devoted  all  his  time  to 
business  pursuits.  He  has  been  at  various  times  con- 
nected with  the  public  charities  of  his  city,  serving 


as  a  director  of  the  public  schools,  and  for  many 
years  as  a  manager  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  He  has 
long  been  a  director  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  a  vice-president  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  Throughout  the  war  he 
was  the  treasurer  of  that  Christian  Commission  which, 
in  its  humane  action  in  relieving  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  from  North  and  South  alike,  justified  the 
name  it  bore,  and  through  his  hands  passed  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  were  so  generously  given  and 
liberally  expended,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Finance  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Patterson  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  one  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, to  whom  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  erecting 
a  hospital  for  the  insane  of  the  Southeastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission he  was  elected  its  president,  and  thencefor- 
ward, and  until  the  commission  had  completed  its 
work,  devoted  much  thought  and  time  to  it.  The 
commissioners  served  without  compensation,  and  well 
and  faithfully  discharged  their  trust.  They  selected 
a  tract  of  land  within  the  borough  of  Norristown, 
combining  even-  advantage  in  location,  in  conveni- 
ence of  access,  and  in  topographical  features;  and 
upon  that  ground  they  erected,  within  the  limit*  of 
the  State's  appropriation,  those  admirably- planned 
and  appointed  buildings,  whose  construction  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  poor,  and 
which  will  be  au  enduring  record  of  the  liberality  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  monument  to  the 
commissioners'  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them. 

After  more  than  forty  years  of  continuous  service 
as  a  bank-president,  Mr.  Patterson  performs  with  un- 
I  impaired  force  and  vigor  the  duties  of  his  responsible 
office. 

The  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  is  the  scene  of 
transactions  which  involve  annually  a  larger  amount 
of  money  than  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
city;  and  next  to  the  similar  organization  in  New 
York,  it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  coun- 
try. Though  the  dealing  in  stocks  is  full  of  excite- 
ment, and  at  times  the  room  of  the  Exchange  is 
resonant  with  the  frantic  shouts  of  the  "bulls"  and 
"bears,"  yet  the  history  of  the  institution  itself  is  a 
quiet  and  uneventful  one.  It  originated  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  at  first  the  meetings  were 
held  in  one  corner  of  a  room  at  the  old  Merchants' 
I  Coffee-House,  corner  of  Second  and  Gold  Streets,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  place  of  resort  for  the  business 
men  of  the  city.  In  this  limited  space  the  small 
number  of  brokers  met  each  day  to  deal  in  stocks, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes.  A  removal 
was  made  to  another  room  in  the  same  building,  and 
subsequently  another  change  was  made  to  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut 
Streets.   Various  rooms  in  that  building  were  occu- 
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pied  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1876,  the  Exchange 
took  possesion  of  its  present  quarters  in  the  rear  of 
the  Girard  National  Bank. 

Upon  removing  to  the  old  Merchant*'  Coffee- 
House,  a  permanent  organization  was  effected.  The 
roll  of  membership  at  that  time  contained  the  foll- 
owing names:  Matthew  McDonnell,  James  Glent- 
worth,  Clement  Biddle,  Andrew  Summers,  Jr., 
Thomas  MeEnen,  George  Eddy,  William  W.  Bid- 
die,  Thomas  Newman,  James  McCurrach,  and 
Thomas  Orr.  Shortly  after  were  added  T.  G.  La- 
roche,  Nicholas  Amous,  James  Musgrave,  John  Don- 
aldson, Richard  Hill  Morris,  Murk  Prager,  Thomas 
Grecves,  Nalbro  Frazier,  Kearney  Wharton,  Israel 
Whelen,  Norton  Pryor,  and  George  Taylor,  Jr.  In 
1818,  the  roll  contained  eighteen  names,  which  were 
as  follows:  Thomas  Biddle,  James  Musgrave,  Nich- 
olas Arnous,  William  J.  Bell,  Thomas  McEuen, 
Thomas  Hale,  William  Davidson,  William  M.  W alms- 
ley,  Samuel  Nevins,  James  Nevius,  George  Bundle, 
Brittain  White,  Mark  Prager,  R.  Hill  Morris,  George 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Thomas  Greeves,  John  Wharton,  and 
A.  M.  Prevost. 

The  first  president  of  the  Exchange  was  Matthew 
McConnell.  He  was  followed  in  succession  by  Capt. 
James  Glentworth,  Israel  Whelen,  John  Donaldson, 
James  Musgrave  (who  filled  the  chair  for  many  years), 
William  M.  Walmslcy,  and  William  F.  Emlen.  After 
Mr.  Emlen 's  time  the  presidents  were  chosen  monthly, 
and  each  member  was  obliged  to  serve  once  in  two 
years,  or  submit  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars.  This 
rule  remained  in  force  until  August,  1861,  when  George 
McCamblos  was  made  president.  He  held  the  office 
until  August,  1871,  and  was  followed  by  Henry  G. 
Gowen,  who  was  succeeded  on  the  4th  of  March,  1878, 
by  Abraham  Barker.  Mr.  George  Gilpin  was  elected 
president  on  March  4,  1881,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1883  by  Nicholas  Brice,  who  gave  way,  in  turn,  in 
1884,  to  Henry  Connelly,  the  present  incumbent. 

At  first  the  fee  for  admission  was  $30,  but  it  was 
subsequently  raised,  successively,  to  $50,  $250,  $300, 
$400,  $500,"  $1000,  and  $2000.  In  November,  1868, 
the  funds  having  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  its  expenses,  and 
the  association  having  reached  a  degree  of  import- 
ance that  made  a  membership  valuable,  it  was  decided 
to  raise  the  price  of  admission  to  $5000,  and  to  allow 
the  sale  of  seats  under  certain  restrictions.  In  1881 
the  admission  fee  was  advanced  to  $10,000. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  Exchange  in 
fifteen  years  have  been  the  establishment  of  a  Clear- 
ing-House  in  August,  1870,  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  transaction  of  business;  the  formation  of  a  gratu- 
ity fund  in  December,  1875;  and  the  institution,  in 
February,  1880,  of  a  governing  committee,  which  has 
the  management  of  the  Exchange. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  is  230.  An 
idea  of  the  amount  of  business  transacted  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  as  many  as  271,000  shares 


of  stock  have  passed  through  the  Clearing-House  in 
one  day,  aggregating  in  value  $7,816,000.  In  1881 
the  number  of  shares  passing  through  the  Clearing- 
House  was  23,873,500,  representing  a  cash  value  of 
$1,207,516,600.  There  were,  besides,  transactions  in 
bonds  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  many  sales  of  stock 
which  were  settled  by  members  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  the  Clearing-House. 

The  Clearing-House  was  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  such  stocks  as  might  be,  from  time  to 
time,  indicated  by  the  governing  committee.  Mem- 
bers, however,  have  the  right  to  receive  their  stock 
direct  from  the  seller  or  deliver  it  direct  to  the  buyer, 
if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

Applicants  for  membership  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  initiation  fee  for  members  ad- 
mitted by  election  is  $10,000,  and  for  those  admitted 
by  purchase  $250.  Members  have  the  right,  if  no  un- 
settled claims  from  other  members  exiBt  against  them, 
of  selling  their  membership.  The  annual  dues  are 
$25  for  each  member. 

Any  member  who  fails  to  comply  with  his  contracts, 
or  who  becomes  insolvent,  is  required  to  notify  the  presi- 
dent or  chairman  of  the  Exchange  of  the  fact,  and  such 
notice  forthwith  works  his  suspension  unless  he  makes 
settlement  in  accordance  with  rules  adopted  by  the 
Exchange.  If  failure  is  made  to  give  the  notice  of  in- 
solvency, and  no  sufficient  reason  appear  for  the  omis- 
sion, the  member  is  suspended.  If  a  suspended  mem- 
ber fails  to  settle  with  all  his  creditors  within  one 
year  from  the  time  of  his  suspension,  his  membership 
is  sold,  and  the  proceeds  are  paid  pro  rata  to  his  credit- 
ors in  the  Exchange. 

The  minimum  rates  of  commission  charged  by 
members  are  as  follows:  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  par  value  of  bonds  and  loans,  excepting 
United  States  securities  and  gold,  on  which  commis- 
sion may  be  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent. ;  on  bank 
shares,  twenty-five  cents  a  share  ;  on  all  other  shares 
selling  at  or  over  ten  dollars,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
share ;  selling  at  or  over  five,  but  under  ten  dollars,  six 
and  a  quarter  cents  a  share,  and  selling  under  five  dol- 
lars, three  and  one  eighth  cents  a  share.  If  any  mem- 
ber transacts  or  offers  to  transact  business  for  leas  than 
these  rates,  he  is  for  the  first  offense  fined  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
governing  committee ;  and  for  the  second  offense, 
upon  conviction,  his  membership  terminates  and  is 
disposed  of. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  member  the  sum  of  $3000  is 
paid  out  of  a  gratuity  fund  to  his  heirs.  To  maintain 
this  fund  every  member  is  required  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$15  on  admission  to  membership ;  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember of  each  year,  $15 ;  and  on  the  death  of  any 
member,  $10. 

Good  order  is  enforced  by  means  of  very  strict  rules, 
and  fines  of  more  or  less  severity  are  inflicted  for  their 
violation,  according  as  the  gravity  of  the  offense  seems 
to 
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Na»x  or 


Bank  of  North  A»erira. 
Centennial 

IUAD.). 

Central  National 

city 


Commonwealth  Nations]  Bank 

Ooi 


(.Vim  Kxctiange  Nallonal  Hank 
(CAD.). 

KlgMn  Nation »l  Bank  

Farmer*'  and  Mechanic*'  Na- 
tional Bank. 

tint  National  Bank  (CAD.)'.. 

Glrurd  National  Bank*  

Keuemgtou  National  Bank  

Keyitone  National  Bank  


Mechanic*'  National  Bank*.- 
M  err  haute'  National  Bank..... 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 


STATISTICAL  HI8T0RT  OF 
Original 


Doe.  18.1781. 
i.  Nor 
Jan.  19, 


Organiaed  16»H. 
Cbart.ee "City  Bank" 
March  30, 1866. 

Fab.  7. 


Thnipu  Will>ng, 
K.  A.  Bollina. 


1814 

Not.  S,  1857. 


O,  M.Troutraan. 
A.  M.  Keilwlck. 


I  Robert  Horde. 
Jai.  V.  Watson 


July  11, 1863. 


Auguit,  1858. 
188ft. 

Chart.  March  16,1801*. 
Organl'd  Jan.  17, 1807. 
Jan.  10, 1883. 


Tench  XrancbJ 

H.  M.  hat*. 


Wn.  H.  Rhewn. 
Janica  M.  filler, 

to  1863. 

J. 


Henry  Oram  bo. 
Joa.  N.  PSataol. 


JbOJklf)    Adjr,|i,ing  prwnl  kite 
Sam*  Mfl     Salic  a»  prv«-nt,  with 
present.        formerly  a  branch  at 
Centennial  ground*. 
760,(XX>   S.M>ie  a»  at  present. 
500.0UO  !MliiL»llea.atfir«eQt. 


About  :i 


Alax.  0.  Cattail.    John  W.  Torrey 


April, 
April  II, 
RecharL  Not.  1, 1838 
1870. 


  1831  a*  the  Mannfeo 

lurera'alid  Mechan- 

ica'  Bank. 

  1814. 

  March  0, 1880. 


Jacob  Naylor.  B,  11.  William*. 
J  «r[  li  Taggart.    Joeeph  Clay. 

0.  W.  DaTia.       I  Morton  McMI- 

chael,  Jr. 
Jamoa  8cliotl.     j  Wn.  D.  Lewie. 
John  C.  Browne.   Charlea  Keen. 

L.  Montgomery   Sam*  aa  at  pres- 
ent. 

8olomon  Daway, 
eoueaeded  by 
Jamre  Hunt 


afterward  un 
ket  Si,  rar. 
|     stone  Alley. 
1  .H.  W.  cor.  Fwrth  and 
Chaatnnl  stream 
In    the   oM  C'omnaU- 
alonen'  Hall  of  the 
Northern  Lltwrliee, 
."W  St.,  Iielnw  Green, 
until  1W.7 
130,000   2d  SL,  uear  Walnut. 


I 


275,000 
i,iso,ouo 


1017  N.  Second  Strea*. 

Same  aile  Ul  at  J>re«eUl. 


Tho..  H 


I 


I 


;  of  tba  Northern 
Lof  the  Republic 

National  Security  Bank  „ 

Pann  National  Bank*  -  

Philadelphia  National  Bank'.. 

Second  National  Bank  „... 

Sareoth  National  Bank  


Sixth  National  Bank.  

Southwark  National  Bank. 
Third  National  Hank  


Jnly,  1814. 

May  «,  1888. 
Jan.  8, 1871. 


Thome*  Parkrr 

Ga».  11.  Stuart. 


Satunel  Wllaon, 
I  berlea  H.  II I  lea. 


nixed  in  1*32  u 
.ok. 


Organ,  June  1:1, 1814. 
Chart.  March  41, 1814. 
Organlx,dD*c6,1866. 

Dee.  16,  1870. 


Joaepb  Solma.       John  Naal. 


aUI 


160,000    8.  K.  Corner  Third  and 
Cbeemut  Streela. 
1,6110,000   8ame  aa  preeenL 
Same  a<     989  Beach  St,  below 
preaent.  .  Lanrel. 

200,000  1  Same  aa  at  preaent. 


N.  W.  cor.  2d  A  Greeo, 
then.  In  Jan.  1838,  to 
N.  W  cor  3d  A  Viae. 

Same  lit*  aa  al  preaent. 

Same  aa  prwH-iil. 

8.  X.  corner  Fifth  and 


610,100 
Same  aa 

pri'^ent. 

260,000 


Harrey 


Gei-rge  (lelbach. 


J.  P.  Walaon,  an* 
tbor'  Anoaliof  | 
Philadelphia." 

Da*  Id 
Tllle. 


M/Oo 
paid  In. 
64,000 


400,000 
paid  in. 


J.  A.  Lane,  for 

about  a  year. 
Jacob  rrlck. 


March  5,  1804. 


Nor. 29.  1W53 
May,  1804. 

1884. 


Daniel  It.  Miller 

(a  Democratic 

Oongreaauaa). 

Jac.  8ho«  maker.  Jamea  Todd. 

B.  Rowland.  Jr.  Wn.  H.  Bliawn. 

JobZ.DeHe.en.  E.S  Hall. 


Tradesmen1!  National  Bank- 


Cnlon  National  Bank  , 

Waatern  National  Bank.  


Aug.  22, 1825,   Fab.  21, 1828. 
Feb  23,  IhiH.  1  December,  1883. 


1*46. 


Jaa.  W.  Earley. 
S,  Hnmpiir*-^ m 
David  B.  Paul. 


Branch  of  National  Htate  Bank 

of  Camden  * 
Branch  of  Flnt  National  Bank 

of  Camden. » 

8TATI    BaMKJ    AMD  SATUfOe 

Finn)  Sociiriia,  Txcar  akd 
Sara  Pxroair  CoarAxiH. 
Manayunk  Bank...  „. 


Dec.  4, 1883. 


1  KjH 

July  21,1832. 


Not.  19, 


James  Dnnlap. 

Okie. 


Peter  A.  Keller. 


Chart.  June  14. 1871.  Fred.  K-Shellon. 
Organ 'd  August,  1871. 


Robert  B.  Salter. 
Jaa.  8.  Smith.  Jr. 
Bobert  Glendeo- 

nlng. 

j.  a  wood. 


Jamea  Lesley. 

John  P.  Treror. 





Jno.J.Foulkrod. 


250,000 
28O.O0O 

I 

l,onojjoo  1 

100,000 


preaent. 

iro.oi.Mi 

260,000 

loo.ouo 

than 
■2H1.WO 


300,000 
500,000 


Stood  honee  abora 
School  Lane, on  Ma. u 
Street. 

Tina,  below  Third  8C 

Ii09  and  811  Cheat  n  ut 

Street. 
Same  aa  present 

South waat  corner  of 
Sixth  and  OaHowbiU 
Straw  ta. 

8.  W.  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Cheatnut  Ste. 

Same  aa  at  prevent 

21«  Market  Street. 

600  8.  Secood  Street. 
Same  aite aa  al  preaent. 
On  oppoeile  corner. 

S.  K.eor.xd  and  Spt  aca 
81a.,  then  in  let  story 
of  Chamber  of  Coax 
me  roe. 
Santa  aa  al  piaaint 
314  Market  Street  i.dd 
style  numbering), 
aboTeBth.aowtbaide 


lOuJJOO 
nubecrthed. 

,-idT' 


>  So  called  bacaoae  of  tba  "consolidation"  of  the  dletricte  of  tba  cl 

*  Fleet  bank  organlted  onder  the  National  Banking  Act. 

•  Building  erected  for  tba  first  bank  of  tba  United  State*  In  1798,  aud  afterward,  In  1812,  waa  occupied  by  Stephen  Glrard  i 
Organised  under  articlee  of  aaaodation,  Jan.  28, 1810.  »  Will  more  to  311-313  Chaetnut  Street  In  1806. 
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M»<1» 
National  Bank. 


Present  President.      Present  Caebler. 


Nil  Location. 


!     Pr~.nl       USi!:",d   Par  Value 
OH..UL    |     Surplus  ^f&.y- 


«...  1864.  I  Tboma*  Smith. 
.  187*.       K.  A.  Rollins. 


October,  1864. 

December,  1864. 
Sot.  4, 1954. 

October,  1864. 


Oct.  20,  1864. 

Jan*  10,  IMS. 

NaT.  28, 1*64. 
TJct  20,  1804. 

Aug.  2,  1876. 

Oct.  24. 1864. 


Ml  Nobllt 

Jacob  Nay  lor. 
Edwin  H.  Lewie. 

George  Phlllier. 

D.  B,  OummliM. 
Washington  I.  Len- 

delt. 
JohD  C.  Lucas, 


John  H.  Watt. 

H.  M.  Lata, 


907  Chestnut  Street.  Jl.KJOXOO  00  tl,OOO.OtW.OO  t860.62a.19  1100 

Thlrty-ejscood  and  Marktl  81a.        300,000.00      100,000.00      36,683.06  100 


EMngbam  Perot. 
William  H.Webb, 

H.  P.  Bcketky. 

James  A.  Irwin. 
Henry  C.  Slroup. 


10B 

321 

314 


Southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and 

Walnnt  Streets. 
329  North  Third  Htreet 


Second  and  Chestnut  Street*. 

Second  St.  and  Glrard  Aee. 
427  Chestnut  Street 


750,010.'  • 

tuyjoo  • 


208,1506.00 
800,000.00 


276,000.00 
2X00X00.(10 


M .  McMlchael,  Jr.     316  Chestnut  Street. 


March  6,  f«80. 
Oct  26, 1864. 


John  Rommel,  Jr. 
George  H.  Stuart. 

P.  C.  Hollla. 


William  L.  Hnhener. 
Oeoriie  A.  Linton. 

G.  W.  ktarab. 

M.  W. 


Wm  Vuderdown. 
Charlee  H.  Bile.. 

John  A.  Lewis. 


South  Third  St,  near  Cheatnut  1,000,000.00 

2*0,000.00 


Dec.  16,  1870. 
Oct  24, 1864. 

1864. 


George  Gelbach. 
GlUles  Dallett. 


Joseph  P. 
George  W.  Oox. 
John  D.  Brown. 


Glrard  and  Fraoktord  Aeenuee. 
1326-1328  Cbeatnnt  Street 
27  North 


24  South  Third  Htreet 
108  Sontb  Fourth  Street 

209  Cheatnut  Street 


200,000.00 


Vine  and  Third 


B.  B.  Comegya.  B.  B.  Comegya,  Jr., 

pro  twmfo". 

November,  1863.    Benjamin  Rowland.    Charlee  W.  Lee- 
May,  1864.  L.  D.  Brown.  W.  H.  Helaler. 

1864.  i  Jonathan  May.        '  Robert  B.  Salter. 

Oct  20, 1864.       !  Francla  P.  Steal.        Peter  Lamb. 
December,  1863.    DaTkl  B.  Paol.  Percy  M.  Lewii. 


NoTember,  1864.   Charlee  H.  Roger*.    John  Caatuer. 


in  1875.* 
Seventh  Street  and  Glrard  Aee. 

RamoTed  In  eprlug  of  1884  to 
8.  W.  cor.  of  7th  and  Market 
from  cor.  of  Tine  and  6th  St* 

419  Cbeatnnt  Street 

4434  Fntnk  ford  Aetna*. 
Market  and  Fourth  Street*, 

Second  and  Pine  Streets. 
610  South  Second  Street. 
8uuthwe*t  corner  of  Broad  and 
Market  Street*. 

113  South  Third  Street 


800,000.00 
600,000.  l>0 

250,000.00 


1864. 

He,-  T>.  H'4- 


David  Facet. 

Joeeph  Patterson. 


Wlllard  D.  Moore. 


Rose, 


Nekerwli, 


W.  H.  Carpenter.      Arch  and  Third  Street*. 
C.    N     Weygandt,   406  and  408  Cbeatnnt  Street 
Tica-prea.  and  eec  I 


637  Cheatnut,  but  will 
|     to  euuth  tide  ( 

Fifth  S-.r,-,.(. 


4371 


250,0(10.00 
600,0(10  00 

1,500,000.00 

280X00.00 
260,01 W.  0C 

160,000.00 
260  000  00 
300,000  00 

400,000.00 


500,0(10. 00 
400,000.00 


«,  «!,'.»  HI.  •! 


I  in  i  rto  -i, ) 
47^»J!fl 


6,0(10.00  j  18^273 AO 
275X00X0  41,043.20 


600/100.00      250,000.00  30/191.22 


100 


220,000.00  29,389.9.1 
600,000.00  82,409.81 


1,000,000.00      500,000 JOO     194,200  38 


750,000X0  2i7,eiri77 
60,000X10  79,171.17 


210,000.00  lOSvWJtfl 
100,000.00  68,924.*:) 


B0.000.0i »       19,599.29  .. 


48,107.03 
60,000X0  22,161.19 
100,000.00      77,010  91 


760,00000  278,815.69 


60X00X0 
60,000X0 

60,000X0 
135,303.08 
90,000.00 


21,952.00 
34,213.17 

29,566.17 
35,777.28 

:].,,<  < 1J.B.', 


600,00000  46,729.31 


50 


ia.-v,-f*i  m«  ) 

160,000.00 


4iU".»  Hi 
52.tf49.9W 


•**•..  taw*  


a.  Bank  of 


(old  atyle  of  number*),  aod  now  at  212 
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NlMB  OF  BasraM. 


Merchant*'  Exchange 
People*'  Bank 


1871. 


West  Philadelphia  Bank* 


fidelity  Insurance,  Trait,  and 
Safe  Deposit  Company. 


Oirard  Life Inm ranee.  Annuity, 


Chart 


Organ.  Nov.  21,  18T0. 
April  27. 1X70. 


April  I,  1MB. 

22,1*68. 


Guarantee  Trnal  and  Safe  t>r- 
poeit  Company.* 

Northern  Saving*  Fund,  8afe 
Deposit,  and  Trust  Company 

Pennaylvani*  Company  for  In 
•urance  on  Lire*  and  Grant- 
ing Annultlee. 

Pennsylvania  Safe  De|Ki*Jt  anil 
Traat  Company.4 


Philadelphia  Truet,  8af*  De- 
poalt, and  Insurance  Co. 

Provident  Life  *nd  Tru*t  Com- 
pany.* 

Union  Traat  Company  


Beneficial  Saving*  fund  >"  

Saving*  Fund  Society  of  Ger- 

May  84,  KM. 

Philadelphia  Baring  fund  So- 

•«■-  

17. 

May  24.  1871. 

Organised  1H7». 
('bartered  June,  1KT1. 
Organised  180B, 
March  In,  1812. 

April  3,  1872. 
Organ.  Feb.  24,187  ). 

April  15, 180B. 

March  22,  1866. 

Oct.  16, 1882. 

April  20, 1853. 

Started  January,  1882, 
a*  the  Columbian 


Article*  of  association 

adopted    Nov.  27, 

1818. 
Feb.  25,  1MB. 
Chart.  Feb.  8,  1847. 
Began  business  ahortly 


Rob'tB.  Sterling. 
Wm.  H.K.mblr, 


T.  „  . 

til  Mar.  1,1883. 


Dr. 

Hughe*. 
Nathaniel 

Browne. 


Henry  C.Toung. 
Wm.  II.  Trevor. 

T.  L. 


lloo.ftoo 


60,000 
paid  in. 


No.  915  Markets! 

Ave. 


S.B  cor  Wd**  Avenue 


a  K.  Neilrr. 


B.  Rob't  Patterson, 
treaaurer  aoa 
secretary. 

W.   John  F. 


90,000    N.  E.  corner  o7tb  and 
Market  Sti 
Philadelphia 
building. 


Benjamin^ 

Wm.  H.  Bhawn.    John  M.  Haul. 

J  no.  H.  Dohnert.   T.  B.  Butcher. 

Joaeph  Ball  Jee  Shoemaker, 

actuary. 

Thoa.  Kennedy.    Franelt  W.  Ken- 


200,1100 
paid  in. 

1,000,000 

authorised 


600,000 
200,0(10 


Chestnut,  between  Mb 
and  6tb,  then  at 
Chennnt  Street. 

8.  K.  earner  Fifth  and 
Cbeatnut  Streets 

Same  a*  present. 


600,000   Old  Coff»e-nouee,  cor. 

2d  and  Gold  Street*. 

175,000  8.  Boor  BidgeAveuae 
in.       and  Spring  G*ro.L 


Lewi.  R.  A*h- 
liunt 

Semu-I  B.  Ship- 
ley. 

W  C.  Patterson. 


Charles  A.  Bep- 

pller. 

Charlea  Phillips.    Jno.  W 


B.  P.  McCullagh, 
aec.  and  trea*. 
Rowland  Parry, 

actuary. 
M.  8.  Stoke*,  tec. 

and  tree*. 
M.  A.  Trenaye, 


600,000 
authorised 

600,000   Front  of  Philadelphia 

Bank  building. 
15<y)00    111  8.  Fourth  r 


Same  **    Same  a*  present, 
present. 
Has  no  13th, 
capital. 
Same  as  » 


-u-«tury 

the  Mi 


Iesto* 


Andrew  Bayaril.  Geo. 


Ha*  no  cap-  At  office  or  George  BM- 

ital.    I*  a  llngton,20S.6ihSt.. 
benevolent     nearly    opp.  M 
Institution  Street. 

North  aide  Cbe*i 
between  1'Kh 
Ulh! 


1  Ftret  meeting  of  etockholder*,  Jan  23, 1874.   Named  the  "  Iron  Bank."  '  Down-town  Branch  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

*  Organized  from  the  "  West  Philadelphia  Mutual  Saving*  Fund  and  Truet  Company,"  which  was  chartered  May  80,  1837,  and  April  19, 1859, 
with  a  capital  of  tSOOO,  Albert  8.  Aebmead  being  president,  and  Robert  Glendeunlog  cashier. 

*  First  meeting  of  stockholder*,  Nov.  8,  1872. 

»  Same  officer*  a*  the  Spring  Oarden  Bank,  of  which  it  la  an  attachment,  the  charter  of  the  bank  not  allowing  It  to  act  ae  a  safe  < 


CHAPTER  LI. 
INSURANCE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  insurance  business  in 
Philadelphia  we  must  go  back  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years,  and  in  doing  so  we  find  that  while  its 
original  department  in  America — that  of  marine 
risks— was  first  established  here,  this  city  was  also 
the  scene  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  introduce  its  other 
branches,— fire  and  life  insurance.  In  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Philadelphia  had  sprung 
into  being  its  enterprising  merchants  owned  vessels 
that  traded  to  foreign  port*  as  well  as  along  the 
American  coast,  and  upon  which  policies  of  indem- 


nity were  sought.  But  there  were  at  that  time  no 
insurers  in  the  colonies,  and  the  ship-owners  were 
forced  to  be  content  with  placing  their  risks  with  the 
private  underwriters  of  London,  whose  guarantees 
were  not  always  of  the  most  reliable  character,  and 
transactions  with  whom  involved  a  serious  loss  in 
time  and  trouble.  Still,  this  slow  and  annoying  sys- 
tem prevailed  until  1721,  when  John  Copson  per- 
ceived that  the  merchants  and  traders  would  probably 
be  glad  to  support  an  agency  which  would  place  them 
in  immediate  connection  with  facilities  for  insurance. 
He  consequently  announced  in  the  Pmntylvania  Mer- 
cury Tot  May  25,  1721,  that  on  the  following  Monday 
he  would  open  an  office  "  at  his  house  in  the  High 
Street  where  all  persons  inclining  to  be  assured  may 
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rnmows  or  philadrlpbia— ((wtwrf). 


Capital.  Surplua. 


Moro  Phtllipa. 

Wm.  n  - 


f.    W.  Keumnly, 
aince  Mar.  1,1883. 


Iuk  W.  Haghea. 

Stephen    A.  Cald- 
well. 


Joho    B.  (ierrett, 
•Ince  M.y.  1683. 


131  Sunn  Third  Street. 
Frmakford  A*©,  and  horrid  81. 
Twelfth 


Thoninj  B.  A»h. 
William  ||.  Treri 
Thoe.  L.  Huggard. 

Henry  H.  Kennedy, 
•inroMerrb,  1883. 


rienilng  Parke.       1  39.1*  Market  Street 
Kobert     Patteraon,   :i27-331  Cbeelnut  Street. 


ill«V«JH.OU   

150,000.00        6fl  ,000  00 


UndiridH 
ProflU. 

Oct  ltrtu*. 


ParValn. 


oo     ao  ,000.00 

and  average 


William  r  Snyder. 


H.  Tatnall, 
urer. 


John  8.  Brown, 
^  Irryurer. 

L.  II.  Steel, eec.  and 


1S7». 


310-33) 
Sll 
4.-.J 


F.  W.  Kennedy. 

J.  L.  Errlnger. 
Samuel  R.  Shipley. 


Airenue 
den  Street. 


William  L.  Du  Bole,   413-417  Cheefcitit  Street. 


French)  J .  Crilly. 


Became  the  Co-    Charlee  Phllllpe. 
Iwnblan  Bank 
March  1.1883 


Am  S.  Wing.  Tioe- 

pree.  and  actnary. 
Mahlon  8.  Stokaa,   «11  and  813 

eee.  and  treae. 
Pat  Qalno,  treae.      1S00  Cheetnut  Street 


John  W.  Steward  Olrard 


1  ^ou  .ooo.uo 
M.fino.no   

ji.Mw.non.nn'  1.000,00000 

4Ao,"0U.U>,  827.338.00 
Dec.  18K3. 

1  .<..!,<«  «..<«> 

t 

nt,.i\K).w  

1,000,000.00  0(10,000.00 

i,ooo,ono.ro 


T.  Charlton  Heory.    Charlee  A.  Spiegel, 


e  building,  Clieet- 

mu  nrth. 

Arenne.' 


Frederick  FraJey.     1  William  B  Roger*,   lono  Walnot  Street 


Haa  no 
capital. 

1, 000,000  m 
authoriied. 
llo.omi.oo 
i»W  in. 
Depoelt. 
Jan.  I.l**4. 


i 


— 


8100 


Depoaiti  by  .... 

January 
•tMten»nt, 

Dp|k«Ii>  by  .... 
Jan .  Mate- 
merit,  1*83, 
5,11)0,000  00 


of  the  aafety  and  profit  of  the 


apply ;  and  care  shall  be  taken  by  the  said  J,  Copson 
that  the  assurers  or  underwriters  shall  be  persons  of 
undoubted  worth  and  reputation  and  of  considerable 
integrity  in  this  city  and  province."  It  seems  that 
Copson'a  aim  was  the  encouragement  of  underwriting 
in  America;  but,  however  commendable  his  purpose 
and  however  solid  the  security  that  he  offered,  he  was 
bo  tar  from  achieving  success  that  for  at  least  seventy 
years  later  marine  insurances — "sea  risques"  they 
were  then  called — were  effected  abroad.  The  specifi- 
cations and  classes  were  almost  as  numerous  and  in- 
tricate as  at  the  present  day,  but  the  business  was 
upon  a  speculative  basis,  and  the  rates  were  calculated 
upon  exceedingly  narrow  margins.  Still,  the  system 
afforded  some  protection  against  the  perils  of  the 


ocean,  and  the  London  underwriters  added  to  their 
bank  accounts  many  thousands  of  dollars  received  as 
premiums  from  the  opulent  and  thrifty  ship-owners 
and  shipping  merchants  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  "Old  In- 
surance Office,"  as  it  was  called  in  1758,  was  kept  at 
the  Coffee-House,  where  the  clerks  of  the  office, 
Kefeltas  and  Sharp,  attended  every  day,  from  twelve 
to  one  in  the  day  and  six  to  eight  in  the  evening.  A 
rival  office — the  New  York  Insurance  Office,  with 
Anthony  Van  Dam  for  clerk — was  established  the 
same  year,  and  a  permanent  office  taken  next  door  to 
the  Coffee-House.  This  was  the  office  patronized  by 
the  Walters,  Crugere,  Janneys,  and  other  city  capital- 
ists.   In  1778,  when  the  destruction  of  vessels  and 
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convoys  by  the  adventurous  American  privateers  bad 
greatly  enhanced  the  risk  of  navigation,  the  "  New 
Insurance  Office"  was  opened  at  the  Coffee-House. 
The  mode  in  which  the  business  was  done  is  shown 
by  an  announcement  of  Cunningham  A  Wardrop, 
insurance  brokers,  who  advertised,  in  1779,  that 
"  they  had  opened  a  public  insurance  office,  where 
policies  are  received  and  offered  to  the  merchants 
and  underwriters  generally."  Each  underwriter  sub- 
scribed his  name  for  the  sum  he  engaged.  An  inter- 
esting hand-book  of  the  insurances  of  William  Walton, 
in  sums  varying  from  £50  to  £400,  is  still  preserved. 
All  these  offices  were  for  marine  insurance. 

Fire  insurance  was  next  to  claim  consideration. 
The  Union  Fire  Company  was  established  Dec  7, 1786, 
when  not  a  single  building  in  the  city  or  province  was 
protected  by  a  policy  of  insurance.  On  Feb.  18, 1752, 
there  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  a  notice 
that  "  all  persons  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  articles 
of  insurance  of  houses  from  fire,  in  and  near  the  city, 
are  desired  to  appear  at  the  court-house,  where  attend- 
ance will  be  given  to  take  in  their  subscriptions  every 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  in  the  afternoon,  until  the 
13th  of  April  next,  being  the  day  appointed  by  said 
articles  for  electing  twelve  directors  and  a  treasurer." 
The  tenor  of  this  notification  indicates  that  articles 
of  insurance  had  before  beeu  presented  to  the  public 
attention,  and  that  this  meeting  was  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  plan.1 

Accordingly,  on  April  18,  1752,  the  subscribers 
convened  at  the  court-house,  and  organized  "The 
Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire,"  which  was  the  first  fire 
insurance  company  in  America.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  province,  James  Hamilton,  was  the 
first  who  subscribed,  and  the  first  private  name  is  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Twelve  directors  were  elected, 
— Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Coleman,  Philip  8yng, 
Samuel  Rhoads,  Hugh  Roberts,  Israel  Pemberton,  Jr., 
John  Mifflin,  Joseph  Norris,  Joseph  Fox,  Jonathan 
Zane,  William  Griffith,  and  Amos  Strettell.  John 
Smith  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  it  has  been  recently 
proved  by  papers  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
John  Jay  Smith,  that  the  prominency  or  leading  in- 
terest in  the  concern  is  to  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
insurance  on  his  two  houses  on  King  [Water]  Street 
was  the  first  business  transacted  by  the  company. 


>  At  th*  e«nlcnuUl  meeting,  on  April  12, 1888,  at  th*  Philadelphia 
Coutrlbutlonahip  Company,  Hone*  Kinney  delivered  an  addrraa,  in 
which  be  *ald  of  th*  manner  of  formation,  that  It  wa*  very  *imple  and 
direct.  Two  or  three  peraoni  of  activity,  no  donbt,  and  of  auflvlent 
i  In  the  city,  canoed  to  be  prepared  the  arUclea  of  association  and 
ement  creating  the  company,  and  declaring  the  term*  and  con- 
dition* upon  which  they  would  Insure  the  borne*  and  building*  of  each 
other,  In  and  naar  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  agalnat  low  by  fire,  and 
the  extent  and  limitation  of  the  liability  of  the  association  for  the 
loo*.  Three  article*  of  agreement  they  called  a  deed  of  (eMlauaal,  and 
It  ww  to  be  eigned  at  fint  by  all  who  were  willing  to  inrar*  with  lb* 
company,  and  after  the  fint  election  of  director*  and  treasurer,  who 
>  to  be  chcaen  annually  for  the  government  of  the  company,  by  all 
oold  In  fact 


The  plan  was  that  of  mutual  assurance,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  denominated  contributors.  Policies  were 
issued  for  a  term  of  seven  years  upon  the  payment  of 
a  deposit,  the  interest  of  which,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  policy,  belonged  to  the  company.  In 
1768  it  adopted  as  a  seal  the  "Hand  in  Hand,"  a 
badge  or  mark  that  was  also  placed  on  every  property 
insured,  that  all  contributors  would  be  encouraged  to 
save  it  from  destruction  by  fire.1  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  sum  insured  under  it*  policies  was 
$108,360,  and  the  deposit  premiums  amounted  to 
$1291.63.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  the  sum 
insured  was  but  $67,773,  and  deposits  only  $982.29. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  somewhat  embarrassed  its 
operations,  but  did  not  seriously  affect  its  financial 
standing,  as  at  that  day,  as  at  the  present,  its  invest- 
ments were  chiefly  in  mortgages.  The  old  scheme  of 
management  proved  a  failure  about  that  time,  and 
under  later  modifications  the  existing  principles  are: 
Policy  now  perpetual  to  determine  by  mutual  consent ; 
no  personal  liability  beyond  deposit;  profit  and  loss 
principle  expunged. 

The  progress  of  the  old  company  has  ever  been  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  one,  and  what  Director  Bin- 
ney  said  of  it  at  its  centennial,  in  1852,  is  true  in  1884 : 
"  There  never  was  a  period  when  a  loss  of  any  extent 
disturbed  the  finances  of  the  company." 

James  Somen  Smith  is  now  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Charles  Willing  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  offices  of  the  company  are 
at  No.  212  South  Fourth  Street 

As  Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  in  the  colonies 
to  adopt  a  system  of  indemnity  for  loss  by  fire,  so  it 
was  the  first  to  establish  a  scheme  of  life  insurance. 
In  1759  a  charter  was  granted  on  the  petition  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  by  the  proprietary  government 
to  "The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Dis- 
tressed Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  of  the  Poor  and 
Distressed  Widows  and  Children  of  Presbyterian  Min- 
isters." Easy  aud  certain  means  were  to  be  presented  to 
the  clergy  of  the  church  for  making  provision  for  them- 
selves in  old  age,  or  for  their  families  in  the  event  of 
their  decease,  by  the  payment  of  advances,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  company  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  individual  for  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated amount  to  his  heirs  at  his  death,  or  to  himself 
in  his  declining  years.  In  1875  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration was  changed  to  that  of  "  The  Presbyterian 
Annuity  and  Life  Insurance  Company."  It  is  the 
oldest  organization  for  life  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  and  up  to  this  time  is  conducted  in  pursuauce 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded. 

Very  similar  in  its  form  and  scope  was  the  "  Cor- 
poration for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Children 
of  Clergymen  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  America,"  which  was  established  under  a 
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proprietary  charter  of  Feb.  7, 1769.  It  wm  alto  char- 
tered in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1797  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  authorized  a  division  of 
the  aggregate  funds  among  the  three  8tates,  and  the 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  then  organized 
m  the  institution  which  still  continues  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and 
Children  of  the  Clergymen  in  the  Communion  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania."  Dr.  Franklin  framed  the  rates  for 
the  company  when  it  was  founded.  It  is  not  now  in 
existence. 

The  Contributionship  was  the  only  fire  insurance 
company  in  existence  in  Philadelphia  up  to  1788,  but 
in  that  year  it  was  directly  the  cause  of  the  birth  of  a 
rival.  A  house  belonging  to  one  of  the  members  caught 
fire  from  a  burning  shade-tree,  and  the  officers  there- 
upon resolved  that  they  would  demand  an  additional 
premium  on  all  buildings  in  contiguity  to  inflamma- 
ble trees.  As  a  hundred  years  ago  the  streets  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  lined  with  trees,  and  many  houses  were 
surrounded  with  groves,  this  was  quite  a  serious  mat- 
ter. The  dissenting  members  settled  the  question  for 
themselves  by  seceding  from  the  Contributionship 
and  organizing  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  for 
the  Insurance  of  Houses  from  Loss  of  Fire.  By 
adopting  the  "  Green  Tree"  as  its  badge  the  com- 
pany signified  its  origin.  Its  policies  were  issued  for 
a  period  of  seven  years,  but  on  Aug.  12,  1801,  they 
were  made  perpetual,  and  it  now  confines  itself  to 
this  class  of  business. 

It  has  in  assets  $1,600,000  of  good  securities,  and  is 
carrying  over  $10,000,000  of  insurance.  Its  office  is 
at  526  Walnut  Street,  and  the  president  is  8amuel 
Welsh. 

The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  comes 
next  in  the  chronological  order,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  meeting  at  the  State- House, 
on  Nov.  3,  1792,  of  citizens  who  had  subscribed  to  a 
project  to  be  known  as  the  "  Universal  Tontine,"  on 
the  plan  of  securing  funds  for  various  purposes  that 
was  then  so  prevalent  in  Europe.  After  some  discussion 
the  members  decided  to  employ  the  inchoate  capital 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most  feasible  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  subscribers,  and  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  settle  upon  what  might  best  be  done. 
On  November  12th  the  committee  made  its  report 
that  the  Tontine  enterprise  should  be  abandoned,  and 
that  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  corporation  to  effect 
marine  insurance*,  a  society  should  be  instituted 
to  be  called  the  "  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000.  The 
intention  was  that  the  company  should  take 
very  much  heavier  risks  than  those  accepted  by 
the  Philadelphia  underwriters,  who  would  enter 
into  no  higher  engagement  than  £200  on  any  ves- 
sel, which  was  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the  de 
'  manda  of  the  commerce  of  the  port.  On  December 
10th  the  stockholders  met  again,  and  chose  a  board 


of  directors,  with  J.  Maxwell  Nesbitt  as  president  and 
Ebenezer  Hazard  as  secretary.  Application  was 
made  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  not 
granted  until  April  14, 1794.  This  was  the  first  joint- 
stock  company  created  in  the  New  World,  and  is  the 
historical  office  of  the  land.  In  1798  it  wrote 
nearly  the  entire  marine  business  of  the  country, 
its  premium  receipts  being  nearly  $1,500,000.  Char- 
tered to  do  all  sorts  of  insurance  business,  it 
has  confined  itself  to  fire  and  marine,  in  which 
its  success  has  been  pre-eminent.  In  its  ninety 
years  the  company  has  received  over  $60,000,000  in 
premiums,  has  paid  about  $7,000,000  in  dividends, 
and  nearly  $50,000,000  in  losses.  Its  total  income 
last  year  reached  the  great  sum  of  $4,279,935.01,  and 
the  expenditures  $8,415,925.57,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$864,009.44,  of  which  $680,000  was  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends and  the  tax  thereon,  while  the  remainder, 
$284,009.44,  was  added  to  the  company's  handsome 
surplus.  Its  present  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000,  and 
it*  aggregated  business  is  about  $240,000,000  of  out- 
standing insurance.  A  few  years  ago  it  erected  for 
its  own  uses  the  stately  and  massive  building  at  No. 
232  Walnut  Street.' 

Of  almost  equal  antiquity  with  the  North  America 
is  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  obtained  its  charter  April  18,  1794,  for 
fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance,  and  on  October  6th, 
Mordecai  Lewis,  Francis  Qurney,  William  Smith, 
Archibald  McCall,  Joseph  Anthony,  John  G.  Wachs- 
muth,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jesse  Wain,  James 
Yard,  Thomas  M.  Willing,  Miers  Fisher,  and  James 
Cox  were  elected  as  the  first  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  chosen  president,  and  the  office  was  opened 
at  No.  187  South  Front  8treet.  The  capital  was 
$500,000,  which  in  1841  was  reduced  to  $200,000.  On 
Jan.  1,  1884,  its  asset*  were  $699,016;  surplus,  $417,- 
488;  and  it  had  paid  in  losses  $14,164,495.  The 
offices  are  in  the  Exchange  building,  and  Henry  D. 
Sherrerd  is  president. 

Mutual  marine  insurance  was  inaugurated  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  "  Union  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,"  in  1804,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Inter- 
national  maritime  troubles  caused  the  marine  offices 
of  the  city  to  Becure  themselves  against  the  precipi- 


pollcy  Id  the  United  i 
date  of  May  21. 1790,  for  the  Utnn  from  the  6th  of  June  to  the  19th  of 
September,  Inclusive,  ou  the  life  of  Juhn  Holker  for  124,000.  at  one  end 
■  half  per  cent.   The  aanie  da;  $3000  wm  Iniured  "  on  the  life  of  Don 
Albert  Brion  De  Beaiimes,  about  to  sail  for  India,  at  ten  per  eent."  On 
the  27th  of  September  following  $8000  waa  effected  "on  the  life  of 
Col.  Toueaard  for  one  year  at  eight  per  cent.,  with  permission  for  him 
|  to  go  and  remain  in  the  Weat  Indie*  for  that  period."    In  reply  to  aome 
'  querleo  from  Mr.  Henry  Remaeu,  on  behalf  of  the  Manhattan  Company, 
I  as  to  the  mode  of  cooducUng  the  insurance  business  in  its  different 
branches  by  the  North  America,  dated  New  York,  Not.  20, 1798,  Kben- 
eser  Haiard,  the  secretary,  answers  bis  query  on  the  life  branch  a*  fol- 
lows :  "  There  hare  been  but  few  instances  of  this  kind,— perhaps  hair 
I  adoxan.-ln  each  of  which  w.har,  , 
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tate  abandonment  of  Teasels  to  them,  and  in  1807  golden  weddings,  and  all  raided  in  Philadelphia  from 

they  agreed  that  their  policies  should  provide  against  their  youth. 

abandonment  until  sixty  days  after  advice  received,  |  Richard  8.  Smith,  after  graduating  from  the  Phila- 
in  cases  of  capture  or  detention,  unless  the  property  delphia  Academy,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Aber- 
should  be  sooner  condemned ;  and  in  cases  of  em-  crombie,  in  1804,  entered  the  counting-house  of 
bargo,  until  after  four  calendar  months ;  and  against  \  Messrs.  Pratt  St  Kintxing,  large  ship-owners  and 
any  abandonment  on  account  of  seizure  or  detention  commission  merchants,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
in  port  under  French  decrees,  or  on  account  of  the  the  year  1810.  At  that  time,  when  not  yet  twenty- 
port  of  detention  being  blockaded.  The  "  Union"  one  years  of  age,  he  was  selected  supercargo  of  the 
passed  safely  through  all  these  complications.  One  ship  "  Eclipse,"  sailing  from  Philadelphia  for  "  port 
of  its  incorporators  was  Stephen  Girard,  and  associ-  or  porta"  in  the  Baltic.  For  this  position  he  was 
ated  with  him  were  some  of  the  most  noted  citizens  proposed  by  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Kintzing,  who  parted 
of  Philadelphia  eighty  years  ago.  They  held  their  with  him  with  the  warmest  testimonials  of  regard, 
first  meeting  at  the  old  Coffee-House,  at  the  corner  of  I  and  who  recommended  him  to  the  owners  as  entirely 
Front  and  Murket  Streets.  Since  1865  the  company  competent  to  take  charge  of  their  property  and  inter- 
has  been  transacting  a  general  marine  and  fire  insur-  esU  at  a  time  when  to  reach  his  destination  required 
ance  business,  and  has  increased  its  capital  to  $1,000,-  the  utmost  diligence  and  good  judgment 
000.  Some  years  ago  it  fixed  its  offices  at  the  south-  To  avoid  capture  by  the  Danes,  then  at  war  with 
west  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  Streets.  Colson  England,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  capture  all 
Hieakell  is  president,  who,  in  January,  1881,  sue-  American  vessels  they  fell  in  with,  he  passed  round 
ceeded  the  late  Richard  Somen*  Smith,  who  had  the  north  of  Scotland  and  reached  the  convoy  of  the 
served  since  his  election  to  the  position  in  1887.  English  fleet  and  port  in  safety.  He  was  obliged, 
Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Lombard  Street,  between  however,  to  discharge  and  store  his  cargo,  awaiting 
Second  and  Third  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  market,  and  reloading  his  ship  with  iron  at  Get- 
on  Aug.  16,  1789.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Smith,  tenburg,  sent  her  ou  her  return  voyage  for  Philadel- 
and  grandson  of  Richard  Smith,  of  Cape  May  County,  phia.  While  thus  detained  at  Gottenburg,  he  was 
N.  J.  chosen  to  act  as  the  American  consul,  and  while  so 
His  father,  Daniel  Smith,  removed  early  in  life  to  acting,  by  his  constant  vigilance  in  anticipation  of 
Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  store  of  Francis  Gur-  ,  what  he  believed  must  occur,  was  the  first  person  in 
ncy,  doing  business  (at  the  "Drawbridge")  with  the  Europe  to  hear  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
West  Indies.  He  afterwards  served  with  conspicuous  England  and  the  United  States  in  1812.  This  infor- 
gallantry  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  As  licutcnaut  mation  was  brought  by  a  pilot-boat,  sent  from  New 
of  murines  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  a  British  York  by  Messrs.  Minturn  &  Champlin,  of  that  city, 
transport  with  three  hundred  troops,  and  brought  with  the  important  intelligence.  Mr.  Smith,  being 
vessel  and  troops  a  prize  to  port.  A  sword  surren-  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  such  a  vessel  at  quarantine, 
dered  to  him  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cap-  suspected  her  errand,  and,  after  much  persuasion,  pic- 
tured vessel  still  remains  in  the  family.  He  was  on  vailed  upon  the  captain  not  to  deliver  his  letters  until 
his  next  voyage  captured  by  a  British  frigate,  and  he  should  have  time  to  advise  the  American  ministers 
confined  for  nine  months  in  the  hold  of  a  prison-ship  at  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  and 
at  Providence,  R.  1.,  suffering  privations  which  cost  to  warn  all  American  vessels  in  the  Baltic,  then  under 
more  than  half  of  his  fellow-prisoners  their  lives,  and  British  consort,  to  seek  protection  in  Swedish  ports, 
which  left  him  almost  helpless  for  a  long  time  after  Some  thirty-five  sail  of  American  vessels  were  thus 
his  release.  He  afterward  served  for  two  years  in  a  saved  from  capture,  while  some  fifteen  others,  diare- 
regiment  commanded  by  his  old  friend,  Gen.  Francis  garding  the  warning  given,  were  captured  and  taken 
Gumey.  to  British  porta. 

In  October,  1780,  he  married  Elizabeth  Shute,  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1813,  he  married 
daughter  of  William  Shute,  whose  brother,  Atwood  Miss  Eliza  Beach,  daughter  of  John  Beach,  of  Glou- 
Shute.  wn.s  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  during  cester,  Mass.,  then  visiting  at  the  house  of  his  father's 
the  years  1756  and  1757.  friend,  Gen.  Gurney.  This  union  existed  for  fifty- 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Shute  Smith  had  thirteen  eight  years,  Mrs.  Smith  dying  in  March,  1871,  in  the 
children,  seven  of  whom  survived  them,  the  eldest  of  eighty-first  year  of  her  age. 

these,  James  S.  Smith,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty,  Mr.  Smith  was  largely  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
Francis  Gurney  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  William  S.  suite,  part  of  the  time  with  his  brother  Daniel  and 
at  eighty,  and  their  sister,  Mrs.  Poulson,  at  Bevcnty-  Mr.  Joshua  Haven,  under  the  firm-title  of  Haven  4 
six.  Richard  S.  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  Smith,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Haven, 
died  Feb.  28,  1884,  aged  ninety-four  years  and  six  with  his  brother,  Thomas  Haven.  The  commercial 
monthB,  leaving  two  surviving  brothers,— Daniel  j  crisis  of  1834  caused  the  suspension  of  this  firm,  and 
Smith,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  and  Charles  S.,  over  Mr.  Smith  retired  to  a  small  farm  at  Rockdale,  Dela-  ' 
eighty-five.    All  of  these  brothers  celebrated  their  ware  Co. 
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In  the  year  1824  he  became  the  agent  of  a  Boston 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  the  firet  agency  of  a  non- 
State  company  opened  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterward 
was  the  first  representative  of  a  foreign  insurance 
company  to  enter  the  State  after  the  legal  exclusion 
of  1810  as  to  foreign  companies  and  the  prohibitory 
tax  of  1829  on  all  non-State  insurance  companies. 
In  June,  1887,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  old  employer, 
Henry  Smith,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union 
Insurance  Company,  of  which  company  he  had  long 
been  a  director.  Here  he  continued,  carrying  the 
company  successfully  through  many  trials  and  re- 
verses, until  January,  1881,  when,  on  account  of 
accumulated  years,  being  then  ninety-two  years  old, 
he  resigned,  to  be  elected  a  director  and  emeritus 
president,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 


.  M.nl.  :»,  mo,  to  V.b.  II,  IS13. 
Guy  Bryan,  from  Feb.  ».  1S13,  to  May  2,  1H14. 
Jim  Vanu*-m,  frnm  M.y  2, 1*15,  u>  May,  1817. 

,  M.y  8,  INI7,  to  Deo.  20,  1824. 
,  from  Dec.  211, 1824.  lo  June  17.  1829. 

i  June  17,  1828,  to  Oct.  27. 1M7. 
I  C.  Morton,  from  Oct.  27.  1M7,  to  M«y  IS,  18A7. 
(rxorfr*  Abbott,  from  May  13,  1K67,  to  January,  1S00. 
Tbouiaa  Boat  Maria  waa  elected  on  tb»  Uth  of  January,  11*60,  and 


In  the  year  1851  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
Liverpool  and  London  (now  the  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, and  Globe)  Insurance  Company,  acting  as  such 
until  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Atwood 
Smith. 

He  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratt  as  one  of  the 
executors  and  trustees  of  his  large  estate,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  and  active  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese. 

In  commemoration  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
conferred  by  him  upon  natives  of  Sweden  resident  in 
this  country,  King  Oscar  decorated  him  with  the  order 
of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Wasa,  under 
date  of  May  16,  1880. 

Mr.  Smith  is  buried  in  the  grounds  attached  to 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Rockdale,  a  parish  created 
and  largely  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  himself  and 
his  two  daughters,  who  survive  him. 

In  1810  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia  opened 
an  insurance  office  at  the  old  number  of  159  Lom- 
bard Street,  under  the  title  of  the  African  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  a  capital  of  $5000, 
in  fifty-dollar  shares.  The  first  president  was  Joseph 
Randolph;  Cyrus  Porter  was  treasurer  and  William 
Coleman  secretary.  There  are  good  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  of  persons  of 
color  to  establish  an  insurance  company  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  it  was  probably  a  voluntary  association,  not 
incorporated,  and  must  have  proved  a  failure. 

The  American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  organized 
Feb.  28,  1810,  was  the  first  joint-stock  fire  insurance 
company  in  the  United  States.  Its  first  president 
was  Capt.  William  Jones,  a  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer, and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Madison.  Edward  Fox  and  his  friends  were  the 
active  persons  in  organizing  the  association,  and  he 
was  its  secretary  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1822.  He  was  an  uncle  of  John  Sergeant, 
who  was  a  director  of  the  company  until  his  death,  in 
1850.   There  have  been  nine  presidents,  as  follows  t 


The  American  was  the  earliest  corporation  of  its 
kind  to  establish  an  agency  business,  which  it  did  in 
the  year  of  its  organization.  Its  original  capital  was 
$500,000,  which  was  reduced  in  1847  to  $277,500,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  losses  it  had  sustained,  the  surplus 
then  being  but  $2538.  It  lost  $103,942  by  the  great 
Philadelphia  fire  of  July  9,  1850,  and  $457,801  by  the 
Boston  fire  of  1872,  but  all  its  risks  were  promptly 
paid,  and  the  capital  is  now  fixed  at  $400,000,  while 
the  assets  are  nearly  $1,090,000.  Thomas  H.  Mont- 
gomery is  now  president,  and  the  offices  are  at  No. 
808  and  310  Walnut  Street. 

For  more  than  a  half-century  after  the  establish- 
ment of  home  insurance  companies  there  was  no 
general  legislation  by  the  commonwealth  regarding 
them,  but  it  was  recognized  that  the  functions  and 
limitations  of  so  rapidly  extending  an  interest  should 
be  legally  defined.  The  earliest  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  the  act  of  March  10,  1810,  by  which  for- 
eigners were  forbidden  to  issue  any  contract  of  in- 
surance in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  such  policies  were 
declared  void.  Any  person  acting  as  agent  for  a  for- 
eign company  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $5000,  and 
the  citizen  who  became  a  party  to  such  insurance  was 
fined  $500.  The  penalties  were,  however,  not  to  be 
extended  to  any  case  of  marine  insurance  made  in  a 
foreign  country  by  the  agents  of  American  mer- 
chants, nor  did  the  statute  prevent  any  foreigner,  un- 
less he  were  an  alien  enemy,  from  insuring  his  prop- 
erty in  the  State.  In  this  legislation  is  evident  the 
spirit  of*  retaliation  for  the  aggressions  of  England 
and  other  European  powers,  and  it  was  further  mani- 
fested by  clauses  in  acts  of  incorporation  limiting  the 
privileges  of  holding  stock  to  American  citizens.  Up 
to  the  year  1812  no  public  life  insurance  office  ex- 
isted, and  the  only  species  of  life  assurance  known  in 
the  United  States  was  the  relief  and  annuities  granted 
by  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  corporations,  and 
the  few  policies  issued  by  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America.  But  on  March  10,  1812.  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  for  Insurance  of  Lives  and  Grant- 
ing Annuities  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  the  earliest  life  contracts  were  made  in 
the  following  year.  The  annuities  have  long  consti- 
tuted the  most  important  part  of  the  company's  oper- 
ations, and  a  few  years  ago  it  entirely  discontinued 
the  issuing  of  life  policies.  At  this  time  the  war 
with  England  had  begun,  and  the  marine  under- 
writers were  moving  very  cautiously  in  order  to 
weather  the  storm.  One  instance  of  their  extreme 
prudence  was  their  refusal  to  accept  at  less  than  sev- 
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enty-five  per  cent,  a  risk  upon  one  of  Thomas  P. 
Cope's  ships,  the  "  Lancaster,"  homeward  bound  from 
China  at  the  opening  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Cope  refused 
to  pay  such  an  exorbitant  demand,  and  his  ship  came 
safely  into  port  without  having  seen  a  British  cruiser 
during  the  long  voyage. 
There  were  in  1818  but  three  offices  doing  a  fire 


business  exclusively,  four  marine  offices,  and 


life 


office, — a  total  of  eight  in  Philadelphia, — but  in  the 
twelve  years  following  six  more  were  organized,  of 
which  only  the  Fire  Association  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fire  Insurance  Company  are  now  in  existence. 
Those  that  have  passed  away  are  the  United  States, 
Marine,  Philadelphia,  and  Phoenix  Mutual.  The 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  commenced  business 
in  1820,  and  is  a  standard,  stalwart,  and  wealthy  cor- 
poration. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
organized  in  1825  by  a  number  of  leading  citizens, 
who  selected  R.  A.  Caldcleugh  as  first  president  and 
Jonathan  Smith  the  first  secretary.  The  capital  stock 
was  placed  at  $100,000,  and  the  first  board  of  directors 
comprised  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  David  Carrey,  John  H. 
Stephenson,  Henry  Toland,  John  R.  Neff,  and  Wil- 
liam Boyd.  The  firet  president,  Mr.  Caldcleugh, 
served  up  to  1835 ;  then  Jonathan  Smith,  to  1839  ; 
next,  Quintin  Campbell  from  1889  to  1853,  when  he 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Patterson, 
who  died  in  1865.  Daniel  Smith  was  the  next  exec- 
utive, until  1873,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Devereux,  the  present  president.  Mr.  Smith 
is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  In  1863  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $400,000,  at  which  figure  it 
now  remains,  and  the  assets  have  increased  to  nearly 
$2,500,000.  For  many  years  John  Devereux  has  been 
president   The  offices  are  at  No.  510  Walnut  Street. 

The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  a  most 
interesting  history.  Chartered  in  1829,  its  capital 
stock  of  $400,000  was  all  subscribed  on  the  first  day 
by  some  of  the  most  noted  men  in  Philadelphia.  The 
first  president  was  Richard  Willing,  who  has  been 
succeeded  in  that  office  by  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Henry 
C.  Carey,  Charles  N.  Bancker,  Alfred  G.  Baker,  and 
James  W.  McAllister.  The  commissioners  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  were  Charles  GrafT,  Benjamin 
W.  Richards,  John  K.  Kane,  Robert  Toland,  Levi 
Ellmaker,  Robert  Taylor,  James  Schott,  Peter  Hert- 
zog,  Thomas  Carr,  Charles  N.  Bancker,  and  Robert 
O'Neil,  and  the  books  were  opened  May  13th  at  the 
house  of  Daniel  Rubicam,  No.  20  South  Sixth  Street. 
Business  was  commenced  in  one  of  Stephen  Girard's 
houses  on  Chestnut  Street.  In  1844  an  adjoining 
building  was  taken  in,  and  in  1873  the  company  re- 
moved to  its  present  location,  at  No.  421  Walnut 
Street.  Perpetual  insurance  has  always  been  one  of 
its  plans,  and  since  1 831  it  has  never  passed  a  dividend. 
It  has  met  some  immense  losses,  including  $635,429 
in  the  Chicago  fire,  $451,500  in  Boston,  and  $294,855 
in  St.  Louis,  but  the  risks  were  settled  without  delat- 


or litigation.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  agency  i 
of  fire  companies,  having  established  the  first  agency 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1881.  At  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  its  foundation,  held  in  1879,  Hon. 
George  W.  Biddle  remarked,— 

nu^nino»nrflna«tol  results  which  now  fiW  wHhout  twin*  «*>- 
docUd  it*  eflUrs  upon  lb*  wood  basis  of  j  art  too  to  it*  customers  and 
good  sense  and  liberality  to  th.  administration  of  Its  business.  Tbeas 
rr«ulU  are  not  chance.  Chance  ma;  bo  for  a  year,  or  a  half-doc* n  yean, 
hot  for  half  a  century  of  unlotermlltent  prosperity,  which  shows  Itself 
in  the  average  of  dividends  of  twenty  per  ceoU,  It  Is  lo>p>wsil>le  that  it 
can  repass  open  any  other  basis  than  ths  basis  of  sternal  truth  In  ths 
administration  of  human  affairs.  Dividends  beginning  a  year  or  two 
after  the  Inauguration  of  ths  company  and  ending  with  quarterly  dln- 
JeD'W  <>f  night  per  cent,  or  thirty-two  per  cant,  per  aanum,  are  the 
product  of  no  chance.  It  la,  therefore.  Justice  to  the  customers,  j  ustlce 
to  the  stockholders." 

The  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia  was  chartered  May  3,  1832.  A  supple- 
ment to  the  charter  changing  the  day  for  annual  meet- 
ings of  stockholders  was  passed  April  15,  1834,  and  a 
further  supplement  repealing  the  section  of  the  char- 
ter which  required  the  location  of  the  company  to  be 
north  of  Vine  Street,  and  also  permitting  the  election 
of  a  vice-president,  was  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1863. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  at  the 
house  of  John  Dungan,  corner  of  Third  and  Wood 
Streets,  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  9,  1853,  when  the 
certificate  was  received  from  the  judges  of  election 
certifying  that  Augustus  Stevenson,  Thomas  H. 
Craige,  Samuel  Williams,  Charles  Elliot,  Robert  V. 
Massey,  Joseph  Reakirt, Samuel  Heintzelman,  Samuel 
Bonnell,  Osmon  Reed,  and  Benjamin  E.  Carpenter 
were  duly  elected  directors  to  serve  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  the  board  proceeded  to  an  election  for 
president,  when  Augustus  Stevenson  was  unanimously 
elected,  and  at  the  same  meeting  Jacob  F.  Hoeckley 
was  elected  secretary. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  John  Dungan, 
Feb.  28, 1833,  the  committee  on  location  reported  that 
they  had  secured  the  premises  No.  248  North  Third 
Street  (present  number,  432),  between  Callowhill  and 
Willow,  and  were  then  authorized  to  purchase  the 
same  for  the  use  of  the  company. 

By  a  provision  of  section  82  of  the  charter,  the  com- 
pany was  permitted  to  effect  insurance  and  issue  pol- 
icies when  $100,000  of  the  capital  stock  was  actually 
paid  in  by  the  stockholders.  The  capital  authorized 
by  the  charter  was  $200,000,  subscribed  iu  2000  shares 
of  $100  each,  with  permission  to  increase  it  to  any 
sum  not  exceeding  4000  shares  of  $100  each,  or 
$400,000,  "  if  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
shall  at  any  of  their  meetings  so  order."  At  the 
meeting  held  March  8, 1888,  $50  having  been  paid  in 
on  each  share,  the  company  began  business  agreeably 
to  their  charter. 

Mr.  Augustus  Stevenson  continued  serving  as  pres- 
ident until  the  24th  of  January,  1851,  when  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Sutter  was  unanimously  elected  in  his 
stead.   The  directors  at  that  time  elected  were  Au- 
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gustus  Stevenson,  Robert  V.  Maasey,  Joseph  Reakirt, 
Samuel  Bunnell,  Osmon  Reed,  M.  M.  Gill,  Henry 
Crilley,  Charles  J.  Sutter,  John  Horn,  and  Frederick 


Mr.  8utter  served  continuously  as  president  from 
Jan.  24,  1861,  until  Feb.  1,  1872,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  president,  James 
N.  Stone. 

Mr.  Jacob  F.  Hoeckley  served  as  secretary  from 
Feb.  9,  1833,  until  his  death,  Jan.  6,  1854,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Benjamin  F.  Hoeckley, 
who  served  continuously  until  Feb.  15,  1878,  when 
John  Welsh  Dulles  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  is  at 
present  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  present  directors  arc  Messrs.  James  N.  Stone, 
Andrew  H.  Miller,  Edwin  L.  Reakirt,  Robert  V.  Mas- 
sey,  Jr.,  Philip  H.  Horn,  Jacob  Nay  lor,  Alexander 
M.  Fox.  J.  Howard  Mecke,  Gillies  Dallett,and  Jacob 
Grim.  The  officers  are  James  N.  Stone,  president; 
Jacob  Naylor,  vice-president;  John  Welsh  Dulles, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  held  March  26, 
1883,  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to 
its  chartered  limit,  viz.,  $400,000.  This  being  acceded 
to  by  the  stockholders,  it  was  agreed  to  make  the 
payments  in  three  instalments,  viz.,  July  5  and  Oct.  5, 
1883,  and  Jan.  5,  1884.  As  the  payment  of  each  in- 
stalment had  been  anticipated,  the  company  started 
Jan.  1,  1884,  with  a  full-paid  capital  of  $400,000  and 
assets  of  over  $635,000. 

Until  the  year  1881  the  company  confined  itself  to 
strictly  Philadelphia  risks,  but  after  that  date  the 
directors  resolved  to  do  a  general  agency  business, 
which  has  thus  far  been  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

The  8pring  Garden  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
organized  in  1835  by  practical  and  conservative  busi- 
ness men,  and  has  mainly  confined  its  operations  to 
this  city.  Its  capital  is  $400,000,  on  which  for  many 
years  past  it  has  declared  dividends  averaging  sixteen 
per  cent.  For  losses  by  fire  it  has  paid  out  about 
$1,750,000. 

The  Delaware  Mutual  Safety  Insurance  Company 
was  originally  chartered  in  1885  as  the  Delaware 
County  Insurance  Company,  its  offices  being  in  that 
county,  and  the  risks  limited  to  the  property  of  its 
citizens.  On  March  17,  1843,  a  supplementary  act 
was  secured,  authorizing  removal  to  Philadelphia,  and 
changing  the  title  to  its  present  form.  In  1858  the. 
company  built  a  handsome  brown  stone  edifice  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  8treets,  where 
it  still  has  its  headquarters,  and  issues  fire,  marine, 
and  inland  transportation  policies.  Its  authorized 
capital  is  $500,000,  of  which  $360,000  has  been  paid 
up. 

In  1836  the  Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity,  and 
Trust  Company,  which  has  a  capital  of  $450,000,  was 
organized  with  eighteen  corporators,  of  whom  Thomas 
Ridgway,  its  late  president,  is  the  sole  Burvivor.  It 
has  had  but  three  presidents,  the  first  being  Benjamin 
136 


W.  Richards,  the  second  Thomas  Ridgway,  and  the 
third  John  B.  Garrett,  the  present  incumbent.  In 
1860  the  company  gave  up  the  business  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  has  since  confined  itself  to  the  receiving  of 
deposits  and  execution  of  trusts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1839  fifteen  insur- 
ance corporations  that  are  now  in  business  had  been 
chartered.  They  were  the  strong  ones,  while  the 
weak  and  badly-managed  concerns,  of  which  there 
were  many,  have  been  forced  to  the  wall,  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them  except  the  financial  damage  in- 
flicted upon  owners  of  stock  and  holders  of  policies. 
The  solvent  companies  were  hard  hit  in  1839  by  a  fire 
which,  on  October  4th,  destroyed  fifty-two  buildings, 
and  involved  a  loss  of  half  a  million  dollars  of  Phila- 
delphia capital  invested  in  fire  insurance,  the  law  of 
1810  excluding  foreign  agencies  from  the  State  being 
still  in  force.  Still  worse  fortune  was  visited  upon 
the  marine  companies  during  the  succeeding  four 
years.  There  were  more  of  them  than  the  then  re- 
stricted commerce  of  the  port  required,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  their  competition  for  engagements  the 
rates  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  and  were  reduced 
to  figures  which  forbade  the  idea  of  profit.  Some  of 
the  offices  sacrificed  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
capital,  and  quite  a  number  wound  up  their  affairs. 
In  order  to  recover  from  these  calamities,  and  to  es- 
tablish uniform  and  remunerative  rates,  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Marine  Underwriters  was  organized 
July  3, 1844.  Its  five  committees,  as  then  established, 
were  charged  with  the  duties  of  fixing  a  tariff  of  risks 
and  premiums,  preparing  a  form  of  policy,  procuring 
statistics,  supervising  the  financial  accounts,  and  sur- 
veying and  reporting  upon  the  grades  of  vessels  and 
damaged  goods.  There  was  a  board  of  surveyors,  con- 
sisting of"  five  experienced  nautical  men,"  to  examine 
every  vessel  belonging  to  or  arriving  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  fix  their  standing,  for  purposes  of 
insurance.  This  association  of  underwriters  has  been 
continued  up  to  the  present  day,  and  in  it  have  been 

|  represented  many  companies,  of  which  there  now 

|  remain  nothing  but  their  names. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  prevailed 
about  1840  and  in  the  immediately  subsequent  years, 
the  formation  of  insurance  companies  was  not  materi- 
ally checked.  The  Frankford  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  was  established  in  1842,  and  is  now  located 
at  No.  4610  Frankford  Avenue. 

The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  German- 
town  was  incorporated  April  15,  1843,  and  organized 
May  11,  1843,  with  Henry  S.  Mallery  as  president 
and  Wyndham  H.  Stokes  as  secretary.  On  May  20, 
1847,  Mr.  Mallery  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  Lehman,  who  was  the  incum- 
bent until  bis  death,  in  December,  1867.  Spencer 
Roberts  was  then  chosen  to  the  office,  and  still  con- 

I  tinuea  to  fill  it.  Mr.  8tokes  died  in  April,  1870,  and 
William  H.  Emhardt  was  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, continuing  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
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pany  was  originally  located  at  the  corner  of  German- 
town  Avenue  and  East  School  Street,  from  whence  it 
removed  to  its  present  location,  at  No.  4829  German- 
town  Avenue.  Its  risks  in  force  at  this  time  amount 
to  $13,650,000,  and  its  assets  are  something  over 
$625,000. 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia was  chartered  Feb.  24,  1847,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing 25th  of  May  was  authorized  to  transact  the 
business  of  life  insurance,  having  by  that  time  secured 
applications  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  insurance  to 
enable  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  charter. 
The  first  divisions  of  surplus  was  made  in  1849,  and 
annual  divisions  have  been  made  since  that  year. 
The  company  now  has  in  force  16,483  policies,  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  of  $41,521,678,  and  the  net 
assets  amount  to  $8,406,379.  The  office  is  at  No.  921 
Chestnut  Street,  and  the  officers  are  Samuel  C.  Huey, 
president ;  Edward  M.  Needles  and  Horatio  S.  Ste- 
phens, vice  presidents;  Jesse  J.  Barker,  actuary  ;  and 
John  W.  Hornor,  secretary. 

Towards  1850  risks  on  health  began  to  engage  the 
attention  of  insurance  men,  but  the  early  experiments 
in  that  line  were  conducted  with  so  little  knowledge 
that  they  were  crowned  with  disaster;  operated  upon 
the  general  theory  that  any  yearly  rate  would  allow 
the  same  sum  to  be  paid  weekly  in  the  event  of  ill- 
ness, such  an  unscientific  calculation  caused  the  col- 
lapse of  many  of  these  health  associations.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that  they  could  thrive,  when,  fur  a 
payment  of  seven  dollars  annually,  each  sick  member 
received  seven  dollars  per  week  during  his  illness. 
With  the  inevitable  disappearance  of  these  societies, 
corj>orate  life  and  health  companies  grew  into  being. 
The  Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Company  on  March 
20,  1848,  obtained  a  charter  which  empowered  it  to 
transact  business  in  the  fire,  marine,  life,  and  health 
branches.  It  was  not  successful  under  such  a  liberal 
grant,  and  was  dissolved  after  changing  its  title  to  the 
Philadelphia  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
writing  fire  risk*  alone. 

The  American  Life  Insurance  Company  was  founded 
in  1850  by  some  gentlemen  identified  with  the  cause 
of  temperance,  who  deemed  that  interest  in  that 
movement  might  be  promoted  by  a  practical  exem- 
plification of  the  value  of  total  abstinence  in  pro- 
longing life.  In  connection  with  its  other  depart- 
ments, it  embraced  a  class  in  which  risks  not  exceed- 
ing $1000  each  were  taken  at  low  premiums  upon  the 
lives  of  non-users  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  policies 
to  be  forfeited  if  the  insured  ceased  to  practice  total 
abstinence  habits.  The  company  has  always  been 
both  joint  stock  and  mutual,  and  also  does  a  trust 
business,  receiving  money  on  deposits,  making  invest- 
ments, etc.  It  has  a  paid-up  cash  capital  of  $500,000, 
and  is  a  solid  institution. 

These  years  of  1849  and  1850  saw  the  resources  of 
the  Philadelphia  fire  insurance  companies  severely 
strained.    Four  of  them  were  compiled  to  pay  losses 


aggregating  $371,000  on  the  conflagration  at  St.  Louis, 
May  17,  1849;  and  the  Philadelphia  Contribution - 
ship  and  the  Mutual  Assurance  had  covered  with 
their  policies  the  district  in  this  city  that  was  swept 
by  the  great  fire  of  July  9  and  10,  1850.  The  total 
loss  was  $1,500,000,  and  Mr.  Binney  said  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Contributionship  centennial,  before  cited, 
that  if  it  "  had  occurred  in  the  year  1808,  it  would 
have  swept  away  the  whole  amount  of  our  funds, 
deposits,  and  accumulations  for  half  a  century.  Our 
insurances  in  the  quarter  where  that  fire  occurred 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  amount,  or 
nearly  so,  in  1808  as  in  the  year  1850.  The  two 
mutual  assurance  companies  of  thia  city  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  storm,  and,  as  it  was  to  come,  it 
for  us  that  it  came  no  sooner." 

In  1850  the  deposit  life  assurance  syatem, 
combines  the  features  of  a  life  office  and  a  savings- 
bank,  was  inaugurated  in  thia  city  by  the  United 
States  Life  Annuity  and  Trust  Company,  but  the 
public  did  not  appreciate  it,  and  it  remained  to  be 
developed  in  later  years.  In  January,  1852,  the 
centenary  of  the  establishment  of  fire  insurance  in 
the  Western  World,  the  first  regular  insurance  serial 
in  the  United  States  made  ita  appearance.  It  mm 
,  published  in  Philadelphia,  owned  and  edited  by 
Capt.  Harvey  G.  Tuckett,  and  was  entitled  Tuckett* 
Monthly  Inturance  Journal,  Health  ami  Friendly  So- 
cittic*'  Monitor.  It  thus  appears  that  insurance  jour- 
nals, as  well  as  fire,  marine,  and  life  insurance  in 
America,  had  their  origin  in  Philadelphia.  Tuckett 
had  held  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  and  had 
been  forced  to  quit  Eogland  in  consequence  of  figlit- 
ing  a  duel  with  Lord  Cardigan,  his  superior  officer. 
As  a  mathematician  and  statistician,  he  possessed 
considerable  ability,  and  his  literary  style,  though 
coarse,  was  vigorous  and  direct.  He  died  two  yean* 
after  issuing  the  first  number  of  his  magazine. 

Another  memorable  incident  of  1852  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  was 
formed  on  April  16th  at  a  meeting  of  representative!* 
of  a  portion  of  the  fire  companies.  It  was  quickly 
beneficial  in  introducing  order  and  regularity  into 
the  business,  which  had  beeu  suffering  from  improp- 
erly low  rates.  The  tariff  was  advanced,  with  the 
consent  of  most  of  the  corporations  and  agencies. 
Additional  stories  to  houses,  extra  occupants,  sky- 
lights, narrow  streets,  and  other  augmentations  of 
risks  were  subjected  to  increased  premiums.  In  1883 
the  president  was  Thomas  C.  Hand  ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  John  Williams. 

The  Girard  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
was  organized  under  a  perpetual  charter  in  1853,  and 
its  first  president  was  Hon.  Joel  Jones,  whose  suc- 
cessors have  l»cen  Hon.  George  Woodward,  Thomas 
Craven,  and  Alfred  S.  Gillett.  With  a  capital  of 
$300,000,  it  has  a  net  surplus  over  all  liabilities  of 
$565,251.  Its  total  assets  foot  up  $1,259,967,  and  it 
has  paid  out  in  losses  since  it*  organization  over 
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$2,660,000,  baa  received  in  premiums  over  $5,000,000, 
and  has  paid  cash  dividends  of  over  $800,000. 
Writing  both  marine  and  fire  risks,  it  has  passed 
through  many  ordeals,  only  to  come  out  stronger 
each  time.  It  own*  and  occupies  a  fine  building  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

In  February,  1854,  the  Commonwealth  Insurance 
Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  organ- 
ized to  do  a  fire  business,  with  William  Bucknell 
president,  Dr.  David  Jayne  vice-president,  and  Sam- 
uel 8.  Moon  secretary.  In  1857,  Dr.  Jayne  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency,  and  for  some  years  the 
transactions  were  very  large.  In  1862,  however, 
some  of  the  stockholders  became  discouraged  by 
losses,  and  Dr.  Jayne  purchased  their  shares.  In 
November  of  that  year  it  was  decided  to  close  busi- 
ness. Stockholders  received  ninety-three  per  cent., 
and  all  losses  were  paid.  On  term  policies  premiums 
were  paid  pro  raia,  while  perpetual  |>oliciea  were 
settled  in  full. 

The  Mechanics'  Fire  Insurance  Company,  chartered 
in  1854,  was  especially  founded  with  a  view  of  doing 
business  for  the  building  associations  and  the  owners 
of  small  homes.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  capital 
was  increased  from  $125,000  to  $250,000,  agencies  were 
opened  in  other  cities,  and  a  bold  push  made  for  new 
business.  It  now  shows  cash  assets  of  $538,537,  and 
a  surplus  to  policy-holders  of  $355,402,  while  the  in- 
come for  1883  rose  to  $114,817.  In  1881  the  com- 
pany completed  its  handsome  building  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Walnut  8treets.  Its  presidents  have 
been  William  Morgan,  Francis  Cooper,  Bernard  Raf- 
ferty,  and  Francis  McManus. 

The  Jefferson  Fire  Insurance  Company  obtained  Ita 
charter  April  25,  1855,  and  began  operations  in  the 
following  August  on  a  capital  of  $100,000.  George 
Erety,  the  first  president,  was  succeeded,  in  1867,  by 
William  McDaniel. 

In  the  beginning  of  1857  the  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  was  formed  as  a  union  for 
protection  against  dishonest  persons  who  effected  in- 
surance for  fraudulent  purposes.  It  proposed  a  new 
classification  of  risks,  rating  the  hazards  of  mere  busi- 
ness adventurers  higher  tbun  those  of  established  mer- 
cantile houses,  yet  no  scale  of  premiums  was  adopted 
as  binding  upon  the  members,  and  from  this  cause  it 
died  out  in  a  year  or  two.  Among  the  companies 
represented  were  the  Merchants',  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics',  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Howard,  all 
of  which  are  now  extinct.  They  were,  however,  but 
a  few  of  the  companies  that  were  started  in  quick  suc- 
cession in  1855-56,  and  whose  number  led  to  that  de- 
mand for  legislation  which  culminated  in  the  passage 
of  acta  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  State  insur- 
ance companies  and  regulating  the  agencies  of  out- 
aide  companies.  The  financial  panic  of  1857  wiped 
out  a  score  or  more  of  new  and  weuk  concerns,  in- 
cluding the  Robert  Morris  Insurance  Company,  the 
Alliance,  the  Lombard,  the  Continental,  and  the  Im- 


porters' and  Traders',  originally  named  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Mechanics'.  Most  of  the  victims  of  the 
crisis  were  flimsy  companies,  trading  on  narrow  cap- 
ital, and  un  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which 
business  was  being  done  was  called  for.  In  the  case 
of  the  Importers'  and  Traders'  it  was  shown  that, 
while  the  company  was  claiming  assets  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  $300,000,  there  never  was  "any  really  sub- 
stantial and  available  capital  which  could  afford  any 
security  to  the  insurers." 

The  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine into  the  affairs  of  the  insurance  offices,  and  "to 
report  whether,  in  any  of  the  charters  granted  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  there  seems  to  be  that  absence 
of  wholesome  provisions  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
to  directors  annually  chosen  by  stockholders  the 
supervision  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  company,  and 
particularly  to  inquire  whether,  in  any  of  said  charters, 
there  are  provisions  for  vesting  in  executive  commit- 
tees an  absolute  control  of  all  financial  matters,  while 
trustees  are  nominally  provided  for  as  a  governing 
department  thereof."  Much  information  was  collected 
throwing  light  upon  insurance  frauds,  and  the  Legis- 
lature was  petitioned  for  enactments  that  would  guard 
against  them,  but  nothing  was  effected  at  Harrisburg. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  insolvency  of  makers 
of  premium  and  guarantee  notes,  the  fourteen  com- 
panies then  represented  in  the  Board  of  Marine  Under- 
writers reduced  the  length  of  their  credits,  but  this 
precaution  did  not  save  four  marine  offices  from  pass- 
ing out  of  existence  with  the  close  of  the  year  1857. 
In  January,  1858,  the  steam  fire  department  was  in- 
augurated by  placing  in  active  service  the  apparatus 
of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  and  a  beneficial 
effect  was  at  once  exerted  upon  fire  insurance.  The 
Legislature  which  adjourned  in  1860  granted  twenty- 
one  charters  for  new  companies. 

The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  dates  its  or- 
ganization to  1859,  and  now  has  its  office  at  No.  813 
Arch  Street.  Benjamin  Malone.  the  first  president, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Caleb  Clothier  and  Calvin 
Tuggurt. 

The  United  Firemen's  Insurance  Company,  whose 
charter  was  granted  April  2,  1860,  is  the  creation  of 
members  of  the  the  old  volunteer  fire  department,  who 
alone  were  permitted  t<>  take  its  shares.  Its  capital  of 
$100,000  was  increased  in  1870  to  $200,000,  and  in  1881 
to  $300,000,  having  been  reorganized  in  the  latter  year 
with  Joseph  L.  Caven  as  president.  The  comparative 
statement  for  1883  and  1882  shows  a  gain  in  asset*  of 
$44,761.44  ;  in  surplus,  82034.54,  and  in  reserve,  $24,- 
469.07.  The  total  assets  of  the  company  are  now 
$781,613.51,  and  the  liabilities  $410,951.72,  showing  a 
net  surplus  of  $70,061.79.  In  1882  it  entered  into 
occupancy  of  its  new  house  at  No.  419  Walnut  Street, 
where  it  erected  a  notably  imposing  building. 

The  Reliance  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  a  history 
as  a  mutual  and  stock  company  combined  running 
back  to  April  21,  1841,  when  it  was  chartered;  but  on 
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April  24,  1862,  the  mutual  feature  was  dropped  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  capi- 
tal was  made  $300,000.    George  W.  Tolund  was  the 


THE  PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  THl'ST  COMPANY  BUILDING. 

first  president,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clem  Tingley, 
and  he,  in  1869,  by  Thomas  C.  Hill,  the  present  in- 
cumbent.   Its  offices  am  at  No.  429  Walnut  Street. 


The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  was 
chartered  March  22,  1865,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness July,  1865.  It  was  organized  by  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  while  the  company  is 
not  under  the  control  of  that  religious  body,  the 
board  of  directors  has  always  been  composed  of 
Friends.  A  company  in  some  respects  similar,  The 
Friends'  Provident  of  England,  organized  in  1832, 

|  which  is  confined  in  its  operations  exclusively  to 
Friends  or  their  descendants,  had  met  with  such  a 
favorable  mortality  experience  as  to  suggest  the 

i  formation  of  a  like  company  in  this  country.  The 
founders  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
however,  wisely  decided  not  to  make  the  company 
denominational  nor  to  limit  the  membership  to 
Friends. 

The  capital  is  $1,000,000.  The  business  is  two- 
fold,— the  insurance  of  lives  and  management  of 
trusts.  The  progress  in  both  branches  has  been  very 
rapid.  The  total  assets,  Jan.  1, 1884,  were  $14,583,444. 
The  amount  of  insurance  in  force  at  the  same  date  was 
$37,500,000.  The  first  building  erected  by  the  com- 
pany was  No.  108  South  Fourth  Street.  At  the  time 
this  seemed  to  be  adequate  for  a  long  period,  but 
the  growth  of  the  business  necessitated  the  erection, 
in  1879,  of  the  elegant  and  commodious  building 
which  they  now  occupy  at  No.  409  Chestnut  Street 
There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  management 
since  the  organization.  The  first  president  was 
Samuel  K.  Shipley,  who  is  still  at  its  head.  Mr.  Row- 
land Parry,  the  first  actuary  of  the  company,  retired 
a  few  months  since  by  reason  of  advanced  age.  The 
present  officers  are :  President,  Samuel  R.  Shipley  j 
Vice-President,  T.  Wistar  Brown ;  Vice-President 
and  Actuary,  Asa  S.  Wing;  Manager  of  Insurance 
Department,  Joseph  Ashbrook ;  Trust  Officer,  J. 
Roberts  Foulke;  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Dr. 
Thomas  Wistar. 

In  1883  the  Provident  issued  2212  policies,  insur- 
ing $7,085,628,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  oat- 
standing  11,766  policies,  insuring  $37 ,499,951, — a  very 
marked  increase  in  business.  Indeed,  from  the  very 
I  beginning  of  its  history,  this  company  has  shown  a 
steady  and  constant  progress,  with  scarcely  a  reverse. 
It  is  its  boast  that  it  has  never  had  to  contest  a  death 
claim. 

The  United  States  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  was 
chartered  in  1867.  It  insures  plate  glass  of  every  de- 
scription, adjusting  its  losses  by  replnci  ng  the  destroyed 
glass  with  the  same  kind  and  quality  or  paying  the 
amount  insured. 

The  Teutonia  Fire  Insurance  Company  began  busi- 
ness in  1870  as  a  stock  corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  and  is  located  at  No.  424  Walnut  8treet. 

The  German  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  organ- 
|  ized  in  1871,  on  a  capital  of  $100,000,  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles  P.  Bower,  who  has  since  con- 
i  tinuously  filled  the  office.    In  1877  it  removed  from 
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Third  and  Chestnut  Streets  to  its  present  quarters,  at 
No.  412  Walnut  Street.  It  ha*  paid  an  average  of 
■ix  per  cent,  annually  to  its  stockholders,  and  has 
never  passed  a  dividend. 

The  Sun  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated 
April  26,  1870,  as  the  Safety  Insurance  Company,  and 
the  above  title  was  taken  in  accordance  with  an  order 
of  court  Jan.  27,  1874.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000,  and  owns  its  building  at  No.  434  Walnut 
Street.  Nelson  T.  Evans  has  been  president  since 
the  organization. 

The  Lumbermen's  Insurance  Company,  founded  in 
1873,  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber- 
men of  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  rates  upon  lumber,  decided  to  start  a  company  of 
their  own  and  restore  the  old  rates.  The  company  was 
formed,  the  principal  stockholders  being  lumber- 
dealers,  but  a  compromise  was  made  upon  the  rates, 
and  it  was  decided  to  do  a  general  business.  A  new 
principle  in  insurance  matters  was  adopted,  that  all 
profits  over  six  per  cent,  should  go  to  the  surplus  of 
the  company.  The  subscribed  capital  is  $500,000 ; 
paid  in,  $250,000 ;  assets,  $585,000 ;  surplus,  $141,800. 
Joseph  H.  Collins  is  president,  and  the  company's 
offices  are  at  No.  427  Walnut  Street. 

The  New  Era  Life  Association  of  1876  was  char- 
tered on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1875,  and  com- 
menced its  operations  with  the  centennial  year.  It 
is  based  upon  the  mutual  system,  its  policy-holders 
being  the  members  of  the  association.  It  is  designed 
to  afford  life  assurance  at  the  smallest  cost  practicable 
to  its  members.  It  has  no  assets  and  no  liabilities. 
Members  are  assessed  for  each  death,  and  no  assess- 
ment can  be  made  for  other  purposes.  Expenses  are 
provided  for  by  admission  fees  and  annual  dues. 
Hon.  James  Pollock  is  president. 

The  Real  Estate  Title  Insu  ranee  and  Trust  Com- 
pany ha-*  a  paid-up  capital  of  $285,000,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1876,  to  offer  security  against  errors  in 
property  titles,  mortgages,  etc.  It  also  transacts  all 
business  of  a  trust  or  fiduciary  nature.  Craig  D. 
Ritchie  is  president. 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Aid  Association  was  chartered 
Dec  2,  1878,  for  the  payment  of  death  benefits,  upon 
which  it  disbursed  in  1883  $102,165. 

The  Philadelphia  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  was  chartered  Aug.  23, 1880,  and  is 
operated  on  the  system  long  in  vogue  in  New  England, 
and  known  there  as  the  Factory  Mutual.  The  idea  is 
that  of  an  association  of  mill-owners,  who  combine 
to  do  away  with  fire  losses,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
by  the  adoption  of  such  methods  as  their  aggregated 
expenses  may  prove  to  be  wise,  economical,  and 
effective,  and  to  provide  an  equitable,  simple,  and 
thoroughly  reliable  means  by  which  a  member  may 
be  substantially  indemnified  when  overtaken  by  the 
misfortune  of  fire.  Upon  this  plan  the  Philadelphia 
Company  was  organized,  and  now  transacts  business 
at  No.  411  Walnut  Street. 


The  Manufacturers'  Mutual  was  the  last  company 
chartered  in  Philadelphia.  A  recapitulation  of  those 
now  in  existence  presents  nineteen  fire  and  marine 
companies,  which,  in  1882,  had  a  total  stock  capital  of 
$8,210,000,  and  assets  of  $29,548,000.  There  are  six 
mutual  companies,  with  assets  of  $4,278,634,  making 
a  grand  aggregate  of  $33,826,634  of  assets  held  in 
trust  by  the  Philadelphia  fire  and  marine  insurance 
companies.  The  seven  life  companies  were  in  posses- 
sion at  the  same  time  of  assets  footing  up  $32,575,600. 

It  has  already  been  Btated  that  in  1860  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  charters  were  granted  for 
various  mixed  styles  of  insurance,  but  all  these  cor- 
porations were  short-lived.  From  that  time  up  to 
1870  the  business  was  decidedly  depressed  in  this 
city,  but  from  1870  to  1876  the  reckless  speculators 
in  illegitimate  methods  of  insurance  scandalized  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  by  their  exploits.  In  the 
latter  year  they  and  their  wild-cat  companies  were 
stamped  out  by  State  supervision,  and  it  may  now  be 
said  that  without  exception  the  home  companies  are 
stable  and  trustworthy  institutions. 

The  first  foreign  insurance  company  to  establish  an 
agency  in  this  city  was  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office,  of 
Ixtndon,  which  opened  an  office  here  early  in  1810, 
but  its  stay  was  of  short  duration,  owing  to  the  pas- 
sage in  the  same  year  of  the  State  law  laying  a  heavy 
penalty  on  any  foreigner  issuing  a  contract  of  insur- 
ance in  Pennsylvania.  This  statute  was  not  abro- 
gated until  1849,  when  a  new  enactment  was  passed 
admitting  the  agents  of  companies  not  incorporated 
by  the  State  to  transact  business  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  payment  of  a  license  fee,  with  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent,  on  life  premiums  and  three  per  cent,  on  fire 
and  marine  premiums.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Liverpool  and  London  (now  the  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don and  Globe)  Insurance  Company  opened  its  Phila- 
delphia office,  Feb.  18,  1851,  under  the  management 
of  the  late  Richard  Sotners  Smith,  who  continued  in 
charge  of  the  agency  until  April,  1861,  when  he  was 
relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  the  company  ap- 
l>ointed  as  his  successor  bis  son,  Atwood  Smith,  its 
present  agent.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  great 
corporations  of  England,  it  has  for  many  years  done 
an  immense  business  in  fire  risks  in  the  United  States, 
outstripping  every  competitor  in  the  field. 

The  company's  total  assets  for  this  country  alone 
reach  the  figures  of  $5,771,959.71,  exceeding  the 
liabilities  by  $2,516,51 1.2*.  The  income  for  1883  was 
$3,605,840.98,  and  the  losses  and  expenses  $3,023,- 
276.73,  the  receipts  of  the  American  branch  being 
fully  one-half  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  company. 
In  the  course  of  its  history  the  company  has  re- 
ceived the  grand  aggregate  of  $114,000,000,  and  has 
paid  to  claimants  $71,000,000  in  indemnity  for  losses. 
The  assets  have  reached  the  vast  sum  of  $35,000,000, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  ten  times  any  possible 
losses  liable  to  ensue  on  the  company's  outstanding 
policies.    In  dividends  the  stockholders  have  received 
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over  $13,000,000  since  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany in  1836.  Its  yearly  receipts  in  Philadelphia 
are  about  $200,000,  and  the  profits  of  this  agency  are 
in  excess  of  1600,000.   The  splendid  marble  building 


LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA. 


at  No.  331-337  Walnut  Street  was  erected  by  the  com- 
pany, and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Atwood  Smith. 

There  are  twenty-five  other  European  and  two 
Canadian  fire  and  marine  companies  having  agencies 
in  Philadelphia.  Their  capital  is  altogether  $32,- 
556,000,  and  their  assets  $191,279,000.  Then  we  have 
here  the  offices  of  twenty-three  Pennsylvania  fire  and 
marine  companies  other  than  those  chartered  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  they  show  $3,545,000  of  capital,  with 
$5,340,000  of  assets.  The  offices  of  the  fire  and  fire- 
marine  companies  of  other  States  are  ninety-nine  in 
number,  representing  capitals  of  $45,744,000  and 
assets  of  $100,426,000.  Thirty-five  life  or  accident 
companies  of  other  8tates  have  agents  in  this  city, 
who  trade  on  assets  of  $432,737,000.  Bringing  all 
these  figures  into  a  maws,  we  find  that  we  have  a 
grand  total  devoted  to  indemnity  and  represented 
here  reaching  beyond  $820,000,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters  Tariff  As- 
sociation.—A  carefully-prepared  statement  of  the 
experience  of  the  local  fire  insurance  companies  for 


|  the  ten  years  extending  from  1873  to  1883,  compiled 
by  George  E.  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  showed  that 
their  losses  and  expenses,  exclusive  of  dividends,  had 
fallen  but  little  below  the  income  from  their  pre- 
miums, and  in  some  years  were  in  excess  of  them. 
In  1873  the  ratio  of  the  losses  and  expenses  to  the 
premiums  was  100.23  per  cent. ;  in  1874  it  had  fallen 
to  78.45  per  cent.,  but  after  that  there  was  a  gradual 
increase,  and  in  1881  it  stood  at  102.71  per  cent,  and 
in  1882  at  101.37  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  thia  con- 
dition of  affaire,  the  number  of  local  fire  insurance 
companies  decreased  in  the  period  from  1873  to  1883 
from  twenty-eight  to  nineteen,  and  the  existence  pf 
the  remaining  companies  unprovided  with  a  large 
surplus  was  endangered.  The  Philadelphia  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  was  organized  to  remedy 
this  evil,  and  to  regulate  temporary  and  term  rates  of 
insurance  so  as  to  obtain  appropriate  profits  to  the 
companies,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  security 

[  of  parties  insured. 

The  preliminary  meeting  to  organize  the  aasocia- 

.  tiou  was  held  on  Oct.  29,  1883,  pursuant  to  a  call 
issued  two  days  before  by  Henry  Darrach,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  main  room  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
and  the  only  business  done  was  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  make  nominations  for  officers. 
At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  second  day  of 
November  following,  the  nominees  reported  by  the 

I  committee  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Thomas 
H.  Montgomery,  president  of  the  American  Fire  In- 
surance Company;  Vice-President, George  E.  Wag- 
ner; and  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  Darrach. 
A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  at  the  same 
meeting.  These  officers  continued  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions until  Nov.  15,  1883,  when  they  were  re-elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  northeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Out  of  the  159  insurance  companies 
at  present  in  the  city,  133  are  members,  being  repre- 
sented by  forty-eight  gentlemen.  The  expenses  are 
met,  as  in  similar  organizations,  by  an  assessment  on 
the  premiums  received  by  each  company  on  insur- 
ances within  the  city  limits  during  the  previous  year, 
after  deducting  reinsurances  and  cancellations. 
The  primary  object  of  the  association  has  been  to 

I  establish  uniform  rates  of  fire  insurance,  and  this 
object  has  been  pursued  with  noticeably  beneficial 

I  results.  Companies  doing  business  in  the  city  who 
are  not  members,  nevertheless  have  concurred  in  the 
rates  established  by  the  association. 

A  second  object,  which  naturally  follows  the  first, 
is  to  secure  greater  precautions  against  fire.  A 
standard  is  adopted  for  every  class  of  buildings,  and 
those  coming  up  to  it  are  charged  a  certain  rate  of 
insurance.   If  extra  hazards  are  found  to  exist,  the 

|  rates  are  correspondingly  increased,  fixed  prices  being 
charged  for  each  deviation  from  the  standard.  In 
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order  to  get  a  reduction  of  rates,  the  party  insured  is 
compelled  to  remove  the  hazard,  and  this  has  been 
done  in  a  great  many  cases.  Buildings  presenting 
great  hazards  are  sometimes  rendered  uninsurable. 
If  the  owner  of  a  building  makes  certain  provisions 
against  fire  above  and  beyond  those  required  by  the 
standard,  or  if  the  building  is  of  superior  construc- 
tion, he  is  enabled  to  obtain  g  rate  even  below  the 
standard.  Every  building  in  the  city  is  examined  by 
an  inspector,  who  presents  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations to  the  tariff  committee  of  the  association,  and 
they,  after  careful  examination,  decide  upon  the  rates 
to  be  charged  upon  it  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
can  be  easily  seen,  and  the  beneficial  result*  likely  to 
flow  from  it  must  also  be  apparent.  Already,  owing 
to  the  examinations  made  by  the  association,  precau- 
tions against  fire  have  been  adopted  in  hotels,  theatres, 
churches,  car-stables,  and  other  buildings,  which  are 
calculated  to  he  not  only  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  valuable  lives  as  well. 

As  an  example  of  the  workings  of  the  association, 
the  insurance  of  theatres  may  be  cited.  Among  its 
various  qualifications,  the  standard  theatre  must  be 
constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  the  roof  must  be  of 
slate,  metal,  or  other  substantial  composition;  the 
floors  in  the  boiler-house  must  be  of  cement  or  brick  ; 
the  wood-work  must  be  at  least  eight  inches  distant 
from  the  boilers,  and  two  inches  distant  from  a  steam 
pipe,  unless  in  the  latter  case  protected  by  an  iron 
shield  ;  the  border  and  foot-lights  must  be  lighted  by 
approved  electric  apparatus ;  the  auditorium  must  be 
separated  from  the  stage  by  a  strong  brick  or  stone 
proscenium  wall,  arched  over  the  stage,  opening  and 
extending  at  least  two  feet  above  the  roof;  and  the 
heating  must  be  done  by  the  steam  or  hot  water 
system.  The  rate  of  insurance  for  such  a  theatre  is 
$3.50.  Deviations  and  deficiencies  are  charged  as 
follows  :  if  the  structure  is  two-thirds  or  more  frame, 
one  dollar ;  if  the  roof  is  of  shingle  or  defective,  ten 
cents ;  if  the  floor  of  the  boiler-house  is  of  wood,  five 
cents;  if  the  lighting  is  by  petroleum  or  its  products, 
not  insurable;  if  open  torches  are  used  to  light  the 
foot-lights,  thirty  cents;  if  there  is  no  stone  or  brick 
proscenium  wall,  fifty  cents;  and  if  hot  air  flues  are 
insecure,  uninsurable.  Among  provisions  against 
fire  which,  upon  being  adopted,  will  secure  a  reduc- 
tion below  the  standard  rate,  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: night  and  Sunday  watchman,  and  improved 
time-detector,  five  cents  reduction  ;  approved  fire 
force  pump,  with  two  and  one-half  inch  hose  connec- 
tion run  by  gearing,  ten  cent*  reduction ;  and  auto- 
matic sprinklers  protecting  the  stage  and  repair- 
shop,  twenty-five  cents  reduction.  For  certain  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  proscenium, 
and  for  an  approved  fire- proof  curtain,  a  reduction  of 
one  dollar  is  made;  for  impregnating  all  scenery, 
gauze,  etc.,  by  an  improved  process,  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  twenty-five  cents ;  and  for  approved  electric 
lighting  exclusively,  a  reduction  of  ten  cents. 


The  officers  of  the  association  are  elected  annually 
at  a  meeting  in  Noveml>er. 

Membership  may  t>e  had  by  a  written  application 
from  (or  by  nomination  of)  any  fire  insurance  com- 
pany authorized  to  transact  business  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  on  approval  by  the  association  and  by 
signing  the  constitution. 

Stated  meetings  of  the  association  are  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon. 

There  are  two  standing  committees,— a  tariff  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  uiue  members,  and  a  committee 
on  rooms  and  supplies,  consisting  of  five  members. 

The  tariff  committee  have  power  to  fix  rates  on 
such  risks  and  classes  of  risks  as  may  be  referred  to 
them  by  any  member  of  the  association,  provided 
that  two-thirds  of  the  committee  approve  thereof. 
The  rates  fixed  by  them  are  binding  when  approved 
in  writing  by  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the 
association. 

Three  of  the  nine  members  composing  this  com- 
mittee are  chosen  each  month  for  a  term'  of  three 
months. 

Such  figures  convey,  perhaps,  even  more  thoroughly 
than  the  details,  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  insurance  business  in  its  many  and  di- 
vers branches.  They  represent  guarantees  upon  real 
estate  of  every  description,  and  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  value,— the  great  manufacturing 
establishments,  warehouses,  stores,  and  public  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  residences  of  private  citizens,  from 
the  stately  home  of  the  millionaire  to  the  shelter  which 
covers  the  thrifty  workingman.  The  vessels  whose 
owners  are  secured  from  loss  by  this  huge  capital  float 
upon  every  sea,  and  carry  the  flags  of  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world.  As  to  the  beneficent  power  of 
life  insurance,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  because  of  it,  rest  assured  that 
their  deaths  will  not  leave  in  distress  the  families  de- 
pendent upon  them.  In  commerce  and  in  the  home- 
life  alike,  insurance  fills  a  most  essential  function,  and 
may  not  inappropriately  be  styled  a  basis  upon  which 
some  of  the  greatest  practical  interests  of  civilized 
humanity  rest.  In  its  ramifications  it  touches  all  de- 
partments of  industry  and  investment,  and  holds  them 
safe  against  the  contingencies  of  peril  and  loss.  Cop- 
son's  and  Bradford's  humble  enterprises  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  can  be  accepted  as  the  foundation 
of  the  vast  insurance  business  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
present  time,  and  as  we  follow  its  development  from 
epoch  to  ei>och  it  reflects  the  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  the  improvement 
and  aggregation  of  resources.  In  past  years  unscru- 
pulous men  have  founded  companies  for  illegitimate 
purposes,  and  have  defrauded  those  who  placed  con- 
fidence in  them,  but  in  recent  years  wise  legislation 
has  placed  a  ban  upon  illicit  speculation  in  insurance, 
while  guarding  and  encouraging  the  substantial  cor- 
porations and  agencies. 
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STATISTICAL  HISTORY  Or  THE  INSURANCE 


Nmr.  or  Compaxt. 


CH«.?,Xr,,  Incorporated. 


JoixtStock  Fi«i  Ixsiaaxci. 

I  


Nu.  15. 1810 


Feb. »,  mio. 


^ihhwwiiiiw  ..  —    Sept,   1(  1817    March  27,1820;  rein- 

certiorated  April  3, 

1*3.1. 

  April  0.1833    May  3.  1832;  organ- 

,    1i«k1  Feb.  0. 1833. 
  June,      1829    April  22, 1829. 


First  President 


Tint  Secretary. 


German   April,     1871    March,  1871. 

JetT.rson  „  „..    Aug.    1,  ISM    April  23.1856. 

Dec.  11.1873   June  2,1873. 


Mecluiulcs.. 


Spring 

Sun»  

Teutonla. 


niim  .......................... 


May    4, 1854  April  19, 1864. 

April.     1825  March,  18SS. 

Aug.   9.1844  April  21, 1841. 

Aug.  29,  1836  April  28, 1836. 

Dec.  3":i,1873  April  20, 187U. 

.    Sept.    1.1870  Aug.  6, 1870. 


Sec.  and  treaa.  the  Caleb  Carnalt, 
only  active  officers      let  and  Irraa. 
at  Unit. 

Aog.  Stevenson!  J.  F.  Hoeckley. 

Kkb.nl  Willing.  C.  X.  Banckcr. 

Charles  P.  Bowtr,  O.  Bardenwerper. 

George  Erely.  P.  K  CoWmsn. 

Hugh  MellTaln.  Geo.  0.  Crowall. 

William  Morgan.  Bernard  Raffsrty. 


Original 
C»,,.ul. 


Si-  '\  "i 

iMd 

»4O0,0U0. 

fl 00,000. 
Sioti/op, 


$M«i,iiOO  sub- 
scribes! ;$280,i«X> 
mid  In. 
1125,000. 


B.  X. 

Mile*  H.  Carpenter.   Samuel  Hart. 
Nelson  F.  Evans.       Wm.  II.  Halnea. 
"  ~  —  JulluaHein. 


$1  21  i,i  -I  «  i. 
$60,000. 


United  Firemen's   April  1,1  Ml    April  2, 1880. 

JolXT-SToc*  FlIS  AXD  MaIIXK  IXSCRAXCI. 


Delaware  Motu.l  Safety.. 


Aug.    6,183.'.    April  10, 1836. 


Conrad  B.  Andrea.    Wm.  H.  Fsgen 


WillUm  Kyre. 


Olrard  Fire  and  Marino  

of  the  8l.lo  of 


•y  I  ran  la. 

Inaurance  Com|«ny  of  Xorih  America... 


Union  .  

MllTt'AL  Fmr.  Im«i: 
I  Mutual'  


Mutual  Assurance  Company  for  the 
nncoof  Houses  from  Lus«  by  Fire. 
Mutual,  of  Germ.nt4>wn<  


May. 

Xot.  6,1794 


April  18, 1794;  organ- 


Alfred  8.  Clllert. 


laed; 
paid  in 

$100,000. 


8260.00"  aalbor- 
lu<  $100,000 


lied  Oct.  6.1794. 
1702  April  14.  1704 ;  organ- 

ised Dec.  10,  171*2. 
July  28,  1*03    Feb.  f.,  18(4. 


Mordecal      Lewis,   Sani'l  W. 

elected  Oetotier  9. 
J.  Maxwell  Nesbitt.    Ebeneter  Hazard. 


... ............... ...... ...... 

la  Cnnt  ribu tioneb ■  p  fur  the  I  n«u  r- 
Home,  from  Losses  by  Kir". 
I.  Manuf.cturrre'  Mutual 


Lira  IxHB.xcE. 


Jo«I*  Ball. 


June  29. 1843 


April  6.  1843;  organ- 
ised Nov.  9, 1842. 
Sapt  29.  1784  ;  char- 
tered Feb.  27,  178«. 
April  l\1843;or«-an- 

Ixed  May  11,1843. 
March  1,  1B6V. 
Feb.  20,  1768;  organ- 

lied  April  13,  1762. 
Aug.  23.  1880;  Issued 
first  policy  Xor.  1, 


Plunket  Fleesmn. 
Henry  8.  Mallery. 


Edward  Lynch. 


George  Emlen. 
W.  8.  Sloksa. 


frtsvi.is.sj. 
$600,000. 


Mulu.l. 


Glrard  Life  I 

Company 
Penn  Mutual. 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Imu 

Lives  and  Granting  Annuities 
Prxebvteifan  Annuity  and  Life 

Company.7 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Compan 


The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows 
and  Children  of  Clergymen  In  the  Commu- 
i  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.* 


I860. 


17,  1836. 

Feh.  24, 1847. 
March  10.1812;c 


Benjamin  Malone.  T.  E.  Chapman.  Mutual. 

Traas.lhronly  titled  John  Smith, treaa.  Mutual. 

officer  at  first, 

Henry  W.  Brown.  John  W.  Miller,  Mutual. 


Real  Estate  Title 

pany. 
United 


March  22,  1866. 
Feb.  7,  17«8. 

i 


Mnrrb31.187fi;May2,  Joshua  H.  Morris. 
Aprin2,T8er°C,"d'       John  Van  1 


Samuel  B. Shipley.     Rowland    Parry,  $l6o,C00. 
actuary. 

Richard  Peters.       j  f 


Axxiirv,  Tat'*?.  Axn  Ixst  usxi  r 

Glrard  Life  Inaurance,  Annuity  and  Trust 
Company. 

Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  ou 

Llvos  and  Granting  Annuities. 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  »  


to; 

$2o,ouu. 


March  17,  1836. 
March  10,  1812. 
22,  186,'.. 


BenJ.  J.  Richards. 
Joseph  Ball. 

I  R.  Shipley. 


John    F.  James,  $300,000. 

actual y. 

Jacob  Shoemaker,  $600,000. 

actus  ry. 

Rowland    Parry,  $160,000. 

actuary. 


1  Fir»t  company  rhart.T«.l  in  the  State  fur  a  general  Are  insurance  business. 

»  Organized  Sept.  1,  IM7.  a.  the  Fire  Association,  and  was  an  assuclstlun  uf  fire  rompanlea,  who  deaignisl  to  render  themselves  self-supr».rting 

by  th**  profifK  arising  from  insursnri-s,  1  Originally  the  Safety  Insnrance  Company ;  name  changed  Jsn.  27.  1874 

i  siisi.icsi  sll-.ttnl  In  .hur.-s  of  S-U«J  each.  »  Risks  In  fore*  December.  iNKt,  *i>,ril2,oui).  »  Risks  In  force  December,  1*83,  |13,*VNi,'«iO. 

:  Oldest  life  Insurance  organisation  In  the  United  Stale..    Granted  by  the  Perms  to  K-v.  Francis  Allison,  vie*- provost  of  the  University,  la 

"  Widow,  and  Children  of  Prsabyterian  Ministers." 


1765.    Organised  a.  "The 


for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and 
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COMPANIKS  Of  PHILADELPHIA. 


Original  Location. 

Predentin  18*3. 

Secretary  In  IBM. 

Location  inisss. 

Capital, 

1*1,    1    1 K1C1 
.fSU.  1,  IBM. 

Surplne, 

A  wets, 

Jmn  1    1  met 

In  office  of  Secretary,  than  73 

ChMlDUt.  DOW  111  L'tieStUUt. 

A.  C.  L.  Crawford.        308  Walnut. 

$400,0.10 

$027,534 

$1,712,532 

At  Caleb  Oermalfs  house,  north 
•id«  of  Arch,  below  Tlh. 

Benjamin  Llghtfoot 

Jacob  H.  Lex. 

34  N  Fifth. 

500,000 

922,036 

4,339,311 

248  N.  Third  (old  style  numbers), 

now  432  N  Thinl. 
North  nide  of  Chestnut.  b«low 

Jamee  K.  Stone. 
Jatues  W.  McAllister. 

John  Welah  Dullea.       llo  8.  Fourth. 
Kira  T.  Creaaon.           421  Walnut. 

4O0,i  IX) 

•J7.045 
820,992 

411.814 

Fifth. 

N.  E.  cor.  Third  and  Chestnut. 

Charlea  P.  Bower. 

no  vt' _  1  t 

412  walnut. 

100,000 

64,046 

219,986 

W.  *id«  of  Fourth,  below  Willow. 

William  McDenlel. 

Philip  K  Coleman.  • 

425  Walnut. 

100,000 

146,892 

2»7,6r2  1 

427  Walnut. 

Joaeph  H.  Collin*. 

George  G.  CrowrlL 

427  Walnut. 

250,0.10 

134.286 

665.476  ! 

V  W.  cor.  Sixth  and  Cherry. 
Same  as  at  pre*eut. 

u                (  «S) 

Pranrls  McManu*. 
John  Devercux. 

John  II.  Darin. 
John  L.  Thompson. 

S.  W.  cor.  Fifth  and 

Walnut. 
510  Walnut. 

250,0110 
4H0.CO0 

93,172 
930,796 

2^01,946 

S.  W.  cot.  Fifth  and  Walnut. 

Thoma.  C.  Hill. 

»  II  lilt  III    (  lUllllr. 

J  aft  tt'.l.  a 

4r8  walnut. 

300.000 

291.920 

753,906 

S.  W.  cor.  Sixth  and  Wood. 

Nelson  F.  Evans. 

Jutob  E.  Peteraun. 
John  Crawford. 

431  Walnut, 
434  Walnut. 

40.1,(00 
IftO.lKO 

390.694 
12.468 

1,141,120 
182,199 

208  8.  Fourth. 

B.  Fran-en. 

11.  A.  Birch. 

424  Walnut. 

39,068 

27A73S 

Sixth  «tr»L  \  of  and  near  Arch 

Ji.«,.|,h  1.  t*MVmn 
rfwptl  I*.  v*T»n. 

Robert  B.  Death. 

419  Walnut. 

67  197 

O  1  ,121 

736  252 

Chester,  Delaware  Count/. 

Thomai  C.  Hand. 

ilenry  L.  Lylburn. 

8.  K.  cor.  Third  and 
Walnut. 

360,000 

437,966 

2,005,493 

S»m«  aa  at  praaant. 

137  S.  Front. 

Alfred  8.  Gillette. 
Henry  D.  Sherrerd. 

Edward  Merrill. 
Joe.  H.  Ilolllnahead. 

8.  E.  cor.  Seventh 

and  L'lieatnut. 
4  and  5  Merchant^ 

300,000 
200,0110 

531,674 
241,715 

1,208,644 
718,209 

Front  Street,  below  Walnut,  till 
I860. 

Walnut  Street.  adjoining  houae 
of  Clement  Middle. 

Cbarlea  Piatt. 
Colaon  Hieekell. 

Orerlll.  K.  Fryer. 
John  M.  Craren. 

232  Walnut. 

8.  W.  cor.  Third  and 
Walnut. 

3.O0O.C00 
1.000.000 

3,229,306 
'.^  '.'2o.H 

8,808,916 
884,299 

Bam*  ae  at  present. 
Indian  King  Tavern. 

Samuel  Bolton. 

H.  St.  Clair  Thorn. 
Clifford  Law  la. 

4010  Frankford  Ara- 
626Waln™t. 

 M 

82^46 
1,494,375 

Germantown  A  renin  and  School 

474,913 

Street. 
No.  5  8.  Fifth. 

John  Smith'e  houae,  on  King 
^uiow  Wateri  Street. 

T.  Kllwood  Chapman. 
Jamea  Somen  Sooth. 

John  W.  Miller,  Jr. 

813  Arch" 
212  8.  Fourth. 

413  Walnut. 

17,180 
2,762,016 

20,527 

Calvin  Taggart. 
Charlea  Willing. 

Henry  W.  Brown. 





70  S.  Third  till  IBM. 

Gsorge  W.  Hill. 

John  8.  Wlleon. 

8.   B.  cor.  Fourth 

and  Walnut, 
2020  Chestnut. 

921  Cheetnnt. 
4.11  Cbntnut. 

329  Chestnut. 

409  Chestnut. 

21  8.  Fourth. 

600,000 

734,495 

S.204,931 

Chestnut,  between  Fourth  and 

Fifth. 
91  Walnut, 
t.ld  ConWHous*. 

..................  

Ill  8.  Fourth. 

John  B.  Garrett. 

Samuel  C.  Hney. 
Llndley  Smyth. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Dulles,  D.D. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley. 

Hon.  John  Welah. 

Henry  Tatnall,  tn*». 

Henry  C.  Brown. 
L.  H.  Steel,  eec.  and 
treae. 

Robert  Patleraon, 
treaa.  and  actuary. 

Aaa  V.  Wing,  viee- 
pres.  and  actuary. 

Jamei  Somer*  Smith, 
actuary  and  Ires*. 

460,000 

Mntual 

2.UOO  (JW 

1,000,000 

......... ... 

Dec ,  1883, 
$1*27,338 
1.788,166 
1,200,000 

92,000 

640,000 

8,478,467 
266,000 

484,557 

108  8.  Fourth. 
1<«  8.  Fourth. 

Craig  D.  Kltehle. 
Joseph  S  Chahoon. 

Joeeph  8.  Slddall. 
Isaac  Rlndge. 

N.  W.  cor.  Tenth 

and  Oieatnut. 
1S4  8.  Fourth. 

$500,000 ;  paid 
up,  $286,0011. 

8100,000  paid 
In  ;  to  be  In- 
creased soon 
to  $125,000. 

 f" 

Clieatnut,  between  Fourth  and 

Fifth. 
Old  Coffee-Houee. 

John  B  Garrett. 
Llndley  Smyth. 

Henry  Tatnall,  trea». 

L.  H.  Steel.  «c.  and 
trees. 

Aaa   S.  Wing,  vlce- 
pree-  and  actuary. 

431  Chestnut. 

4&0,r«> 
2,000,OW) 

827,338 
1.2MJ.0OO 

j 

Ill  8.  Fourth. 

Samuel  R.Shipley. 

• 

1,000,0110 

798.7U6 

"  Originally  chartered  in  three  8Ute«,— Pennsylvania,  NVw  York,  and  New  Jersey.    It  was  reaolred  to  aeperate  luto  three 
for  each  8tate.   The  Penneylraula  branch  wan  incorporated  March  28, 1797. 

•  Both  an  Insurance  and  trurt  company.   Oilier  trust  com|nnlea  of  chapter  on  "  Bnnkeni  and  Currency,'  though  having  a  provision  In 
charter  allowing  them  to  do  an  Insurance  business,  do  not  exercise  the  right  to  any  extent,  or  not  at  all.    Policies  of  the  Provident  Life  and  " 
Company  outstanding  March  31,  1883,  represent  $37,499,951. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 
TELEGRAPHS,  TELEPHONES.  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

Tiik  first  telegraph  of  any  kind  by  which  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  Philadelphia  was  established 
in  1809,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  according  to  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Grout, 
who  aet  it  up.  Grout  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  of 
somewhat  testy  disposition  and  eccentric  in  character. 
He  waa  a  native  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  and  had  at 
an  early  period  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
telegraphic  communication.  In  1798  he  had  estab- 
lished a  line  of  telegraphs  between  Boston  and  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  ninety  miles,  over  which  it  is  recorded 
messages  were  sent  in  ten  minutes.  He  received  a 
patent  from  Congress  in  1800.  The  character  of  his 
invention  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  upon  the  semaphore  plan.  There  was  enough 
merit  in  it  to  interest  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
sufficiently  to  raise  the  means  for  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Reedy  Island,  at  the  head  of 
Delaware  Bay,  from  which  early  news  of  the  arrival 
of  ships  was  important  to  business  interests.  A  char- 
ter was  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Reedy  Isl- 
and Telegraph  Company  March  24,  1809.  The  line 
was  shortly  afterward  constructed,  and  on  the  8th  of 
November  of  the  Bame  year  the  first  dispatch  received 
in  the  city  announced  the  arrival  in  the  Delaware  of 
the  ship  "  Fanny,"  from  Lisbon.  How  long  this  tele- 
graph waa  continued  is  not  exactly  known.  State- 
ments made  years  afterward  were  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  soon  abandoned,  not  for  reason  of  inefficiency, 
but  because  the  peculiar  temperament  of  Grout  led 
him  into  controversies  and  quarrels  with  his  customers, 
who  gradually  withdrew  their  confidence  from  him, 
and  eventually  the  line  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

Dr.  John  Redman  Coze  took  great  interest  in  the 
subject  of  telegraphs,  and  published  in  the  Emporium 
of  ArU  and  Sciences  for  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  plan  for  a  revolving  telegraph  for  con- 
veying intelligence  by  figures,  letters,  words,  or 
sentences.  The  machine  consisted  of  a  semicircular 
frame  fixed  upon  a  wooden  frame,  which  could  be 
made  to  rotate  upon  a  turn-table  upon  rollers  on  the 
top  of  a  tower  or  other  high  place.  There  were 
thirteen  chambers  or  windows  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame  managed  by  ropes.  The  telegraphing  was 
done  principally  by  the  windows,  in  opening  or  shut- 
ting them,  wholly  or  partially,  and  an  arrangement 
was  proposed  by  the  use  of  lights  for  telegraphing  at 
night.  Dr.  Coxe  afterward  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
use  of  galvanism  for  telegraphic  purposes,  a  sugges- 
tion  which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  had  already 
been  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomas  von  Soemmer- 
ing, in  Munich,  in  1807.  The  latter  sent  the  galvanic 
current  through  ten  thousand  feet  of  wire,  and  ar- 
ranged his  signals  to  be  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  water.    There  is  no  suspicion  that  Dr.  Coxe 


ever  knew  of  these  experiments,  which  attracted  no 
attention  at  the  time,  and  could  not  lie  suspected  to  be 
of  the  importance  which  was  afterward  manifested, 
when  electricity  was  applied  to  the  wires  instead  of 
galvanism.  Dr.  Coxe,  in  1815,  wrote  to  Thomson'* 
A n nalt  of  Philotophy  a  letter  published  in  London. 
February,  1816,  vol.,  vii.  1st  series,  in  which,  speaking 
of  galvanism,  he  said,— 

"I  have,  however,  contemplated  Mil*  Important  agent  rnlvanUm  a* 
a  probable  mourn  of  establishing  telegraphic  commnnicaUon  with  a* 
much  rapidity,  and  perbapa  lata  expenar,  than  any  hitherto  employed. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  experiment  haa  determined  galvanic  aetinn  tob* 
communicated  by  meana  of  wlree,  but  there  Is  no  reaaon  to  auppoae  it 
confined  aa  to  limit*.  Certainly  not  a*  to  time.  Now  by  mean*  of 
apparatus  fixed  at  certain  distance*, a*  Telegraph  Stallone,  and  by  tuber? 
for  the  decomposition  of  water  and  of  *alt>,  etc.,  regularly  arrango-l, 
inch  a  key  migbt  be  adopted  aa  would  be  requisite  to  communicate 
word*  and  sentence*,  or  figure*  from  one  staUun  to  another,  and  ao  on  to 
the  end  of  the  line.  1  will  take  another  opportanity  to  enlarge  upon 
thl*,  a*  I  think  it  might  eerve  many  ueeful  purpoaea ;  but  like  all  other* 
It  require*  time  to  mature.  Aa  it  lake*  up  little  room  and  may  be  fixed 
In  pillule,  it  might  in  many  caaea  of  beaieged  town*,  etc., convey  useful 
Intelligence  with  acarcety  a  chance  of  detection  by  the  anemy.  How- 
ever fanciful  In  apeculatlon,  I  have  no  doubt  that  aooner  or  latar  it  will 
be  rendered  ueefnl  iu  t 


Actually  this  suggestion  differed  only  in  degree  from 
the  plan  afterward  adopted  in  the  working  of  the  Bain 
Electric  Telegraph.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Coxe 
subsequently  demonstrated  the  merits  of  his  plan  to 
his  students  by  setting  up  wires  and  using  the  voltaic 
pile  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  telegraphic  purposes;  but  if  such  experi- 
ments were  made,  there  is  unfortunately  no  record  of 
them. 

There  was  for  some  years  prior  to  1846  a  private 
telegraph  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
profoundly  ignorant.  It  was  established  perhaps  as 
early  as  1840,  and  its  operations  were  not  made 
known  to  the  public.  The  proprietor  was  William 
C.  Bridges,  stock  and  exchange  broker  of  this  city, 
and  the  dispatches  were  principally  used  to  convey 
the  drawn  numbers  in  lotteries,  and  the  prices  of 
stocks  for  the  benefit  of  the  brokers  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  line.  The  telegraph  stations  were 
placed  on  the  high  points  across  New  Jersey,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  station  in  Philadelphia  at 
a  sufficient  altitude  from  the  nearest  station  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  to  observe  the  signals.  The  op- 
erations in  daytime  were  somewhat  upon  the  sema- 
phore plan,  and  were  visible  from  station  to  station, 
and  sent  on  from  one  to  the  other.  At  night  the  sig- 
nals were  given  by  lights  with  flashes.  This  was  done 
by  the  use  of  a  box  in  which  a  lamp  waa  placed  in 
front  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  A  common  wooden 
drop  in  front  of  the  box,  operated  by  a  lever,  could 
be  raised  so  that  the  light  would  be  shown,  and  al- 
lowed to  fall  so  as  to  shut  it  off.  By  the  length  ot 
time  during  which  the  light  was  shown  signals  were 
made,  analogous  to  the  short  and  long  dashes  and 
dots  afterward  used  in  the  Morse  telegraph.  Long 
and  short  flashes  conveyed  the  information,  and  these 
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being  arranged  formed  sentences  and  words.  A  tele-  j 
scope  to  the  apparatus  at  each  station  kept  the  light  j 
in  view  although  at  a  long  distance.  Subsequently 
the  principle  of  the  heliostat  was  adopted,  by  which 
flashes  of  sunlight  upon  a  mirror  could  be  conveyed 
to  long  distances,  and  would  not  be  visible  to  other 
persons  who  were  not  within  the  direct  line  of  the 
flash.  This  telegraph  was  superseded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  came 
into  operation.  In  January,  1846,  the  Ihiblie  Ledger 
published  the  following: 

"  The  prirat.  signal  telegraph  from  Philadelphia."  th.  R*rlifl<m  Go- 

ww  on  Ibt  bill  «t  Mount  Holly,  while  th.  others  .men  different  ele- 
vation* a  few  mil™  apart,  so  itial  a  good  t.Wope  could  distinguish  the 
signal*.  Intelligence  waa  conveyed  front  on.  city  to  III.  other  in  about 
ten  minutes,  by  elevating  boards  on  a  pola  in  a  particular  way  by  mean, 
of  machinery  at  tho  foot  of  ibe  pole.  At  night  lamps  of  different  colon 
ware  used.  Th.  whole  concern  waaeold  forabout  tbi^e  thousand  dollar*. 
It  waa  a  great  affair  when  flrat  eatabli*h.d,  and  many  mysterious  movs- 
menta  In  the  riilladrlphla  atock  and  produce  market,  were  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  speculator*  who  worked  the  telegraph.  No  doubt  the  specu- 
lation  paid  th.m  well.  But  though  a  good  thing  at  first,  it  baa  been 
supersede!  by  a  better,— Morse's  electronie«i»«tic  trl.graph  has  pros- 
trated all  rival*." 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  claims  made  upon  behalf  of  rival 
scientists  to  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 
Several  minds  were  engaged  with  the  subject  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
the  fact  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  the  first  person 
who  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph  m  the  United  States.  The  means  by  which 
he  arrived  at  sufficient  perfection  in  his  plans  to  es- 
tablish the  first  practical  line  are  well  known.  He 
petitioned  Congress  in  1838  for  assistance  in  establish- 
ing a  line  of  telegraph  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington without  immediate  success. 

In  1842  Congress,  on  the  3d  of  March,  passed  an 
act  appropriating  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  "  to  test  the  practicability  of  establishing  a 
system  of  electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  the  United 
States.  Professor  Morse  at  once  set  to  work.  His 
first  idea  was  to  lay  the  wires  near  the  sleepers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  lead  pipes  and  un- 
derground. The  preparation  of  the  wires  was  very 
imperfect,  and  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  the  pipes 
having  been  laid  about  ten  miles  from  Baltimore  to 
the  Relay  House.  The  plan  of  constructing  a  line  of 
wires  stretched  upon  poles  was  then  resorted  to,  the 
wires  being  carried  over  the  cross-arms  in  notches 
insulated  by  being  placed  on  prepared  canvas  satu- 
rated with  some  composition.  At  this  time  the  line 
was  commenced  at  Washington,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1844.  It  was  tested  as  it  proceeded,  and 
on  the  1st  of  May  the  cars  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington were  apprised,  when  twenty  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, of  the  Whig  nomination,  at  the  National  Con- 
vention in  Baltimore,  of  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  which  had  been  made  after  the  cars  i 


started.    The  line  was  completed  on  the  24th  of  May, 

1844,  and  Miss  Annie  Ellsworth,  daughter  of  the 
chief  commissioner  of  patents,  a  young  lady  who  was 
the  first  to  give  to  Professor  Morse  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence of  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress  two  years 
before  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  telegraph,  was  sent  for  to  dictate  the  first 
message  ever  sent  between  the  two  cities,  and  it  was 
in  these  words,  "What  hath  Ood  wrought!" 
The  next  day  the  telegraph  was  thrown  open  to  busi- 
ness between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  at  one 
o'clock  the  first  press  message  was  sent  over  the  line 
from  the  capitol  to  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  announcing 
that  the  House  had  refused  to  go  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  Oregon  question,  a  motion  to  tliat 
effect  having  been  defeated.  The  proceeding*  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  and 
of  the  Tyler  National  Convention  also  meeting  there, 
were  telegraphed  to  the  Xafional  Intelligencer  at 
Washington  regularly.  That  paper,  speaking  of  the 
unusual  occurrence,  said,  "During  the  whole  day 
a  crowd  of  persons,  including  a  number  of  members 
of  Congress,  were  in  attendance  at  the  capitol  to  re- 
ceive the  reports  by  the  telegraph  of  the  news  from 
Baltimore,  which  were  made  at  successive  intervals 
with  striking  dispatch  and  accuracy,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  auditors  as  the  responses  of  the  ancient 
oracle  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  with  emotions 
corresponding  to  the  various  and  opposite  sentiments 
of  those  composing  the  assembly.  Whatever  variety 
of  impression  the  news  made  upon  the  auditory,  how- 
ever, there  was  but  one  sentiment  concerning  the 
telegraph  itself,  which  was  that  of  mingled  delight 
and  wonder." 

The.  line  was  continued  in  operation  for  several 
months,  but  the  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain it.    It  was  announced  on  the  30th  of  January, 

1845,  that  it  would  be  discontinued  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  some  arrangements  were  made  for  its  con- 
tinuance, and  during  the  session  Congress  appro- 
priated eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  service  of  the 
line  under  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
thus  making  the  line  a  postal-telegraph.  He  ap- 
pointed as  officers  under  him :  Superintendent,  Pro- 
fessor Morse;  Assistant  Superintendents,  Alfred  Vail 
and  Henry  J.  Rogers ;  Battery-Tender  and  Line-Re- 
pairer, Henry  W.  Cleveland.  During  the  remainder 
of  that  year,  from  March  31st  to  December  31st,  the 
charge  for  telegraphing  being  one  cent  per  word,  the 
whole  amount  received  for  the  business  of  the  line  was 
$725.48,  of  which  $352.80  were  paid  at  Washington, 
and  $372.G8  at  Baltimore.  During  that  first  period 
the  public  value  of  the  service  was  demonstrated  by- 
reports  of  election  news  and  returns.  The  method  of 
sending  dispatches  was  limited,  in  consequence  of  the 
defective  character  of  the  apparatus.  It  was  found 
that  the  receiving-magnet  could  not  be  worked  so 
as  to  transmit  more  than  twenty  words  per  minute. 
Mr.  Vail,  therefore,  invented  a  dictionary,  in  order  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  the  Baltimore  afternoon  press. 
Each  phrase  was  indicated  by  a  word  taken  from  an 
ordinary  dictionary,  arid  the  words  were  arranged 
alphabetically  and  placed  opposite  the  phrase  to  be 
transmitted.  The  phrases  were  also  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  grouped  together  under  appropriate 
headings.  The  names  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  two  Houses  were  numbered,  and  by  this  means 
a  large  amount  of  Congressional  business  was  trans- 
mitted in  a  brief  space  of  time.  Mr.  Rogers,  at  Bal- 
timore, deciphered  the  messages  for  the  reporters  of 
the  Baltimore  newspapers,  and  they  wrote  them  down 
and  transmitted  them  to  the  respective  journals. 
Shortly  after  the  return  of  Professor  Morse  from  Eu- 
rope, in  the  winter  of  1844-45,  with  a  new  receiving- 
magnet,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the 
dietionary.  It  was  used,  however,  in  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  inauguration  of  Pres- 
ident Polk. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  l>etween  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  although  not  very  flattering  during  the 
year  1845,  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  capitalists  to 
engage  in  the  building  of  lines  between  the  principal 
Atlantic  cities.  The  first  telegraph  company  was  or- 
ganized March  15,  1845,  under  the  name  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  not  incor- 
porated until  Feb.  4,  1847,  with  the  following  incor- 
porators: S.  F.  B.  Morse,  George  C.  Penniman,  Henry 
J.  Rogers,  John  S.  McKim,  J.  R.  Trimble,  John  6. 
Stevens,  and  A.  Sidney  Doane,  and  William  M.  Swain, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Public  ledger  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  object  was  to  build  a  line  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
New  Jersey  Railroad  for  permission  to  erect  posts  and 
build  a  line  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Strangely  enough  the  privilege  was  refused,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  telegraph  would  interfere  with  travel 
by  enabling  persons  to  transact  business  by  its  means 
instead  of  using  the  railroad.1 

In  consequence  of  this  refusal  the  company  was 
compelled  to  construct  the  line  over  the  old  stage 
road  by  the  way  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  New  Hope,  Pa., 
and  thence  by  way  of  Norristown  to  Philadelphia. 

The  construction  commenced  in  1846.  On  the  10th 
of  October  the  United  Stair*  Gazette  made  the  follow- 
ing announcement: 


'  The  first  iuUcrib«r»  to  the  company  were  Corcoran  A 
B.  B  French,  flOUO;  Ellphatet  JMOO;  Charles 

P.Ur  0.  Washington,  $200;  John  F.  Holly,  $1500;  John  E.  Kendall. 
$300;  J  nmes  E.  McUinghlin,  S.160;  Au«  Kendall,  SAOO ;  Daniel  Gold, 
$1000;  Simon  Brown,  J-'**);  A.  J .  Glossbrenoer,  S-VKi;  K.  Cornell.  JoO<»; 
Charles  0.  Pago,  fftOO ;  I).  George  Tenipleman,  fjjtt;  Henry  J.  Rogers, 
S100;  J.  W.  Murphy,  $100:  A.  W  Payne,  HUM;  Francis  0.  J.  Smith,  $700; 
Furtuan  Block,  $J'»i:  T.  L  \  A.  Tliuma*  Smith,  $1'00 ;  Keller  Rieen- 
oogh,  SAi«»;  J.  C.  Bmndhoad,  $fiOO;  A.  Thumaa  Smith,  SlOO;  John  W. 
Norton,  $1000.  These  subscriptions  were  not  sufficient,  and  application 
waj  made  for  further  assistance,  Moore  M,  Falls,  John  S.  Mr  Klin,  A,  8. 
A  hall,  of  the  Rallimort  !~un.  and  hii  |>su*tnera,  William  M  Swain  and  A. 
H.  Simmons,  of  the  /'»</<n(rty»ia  LtJgrr,  and  George  H.  Ilnrt  and  other 
prominent  Phlladelpbtane  subscribed  liUrally.-ScWr.  HMory  of  flat- 
,  p.  106. 


"  The  work  of  placing  a  magnetic  telegraph  on  the 
line  between  this  city  and  New  York  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. The  workmen  are  now  putting  up  the  wire 
on  the  eastern  portion.  The  first  terminus  will  be  on 
the  Columbia  Railroad,  about  fourteen  mile**  from  the 
Schuylkill,  whence  the  wires  will  be  brought  into  the 
city.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Chandler  and  George  Campbell 
presented  in  Councils  at  the  meeting,  October  9th,  * 
petition  for  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  to  put 
up  poles  on  the  sidewalks  and  place  the  wires  thereon. 
Mr.  O'Reilly  is  building  a  telegraph  line  from  Harris- 
burg  to  this  city." 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  it  was  stated  that 
the  wires  from  New  York  were  taken  across  the  E»t 
River  in  a  lead  pipe.  There  were  four  wires,  and  the 
pipe  was  manufactured  byTatham  Brothers,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Unfortunately,  this  method  failed  at  first,  for 
want,  no  doubt,  of  sufficient  insulation.  On  the  6th 
of  December  the  same  paper  stated,  "  The  operation 
of  placing  the  wires  on  the  telegraph  poles  commenced 
December  5th.  The  wire  is  of  copper,  without  cover- 
ing or  coating  of  any  kind  to  insulate  it ;  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  is  to  coil  it  twice  around  a  glass 
button  securely  fixed  in  the  cross-piece  on  the  top  of 
a  pole,  so  that  in  case  the  wire  should  accidentally 
break  the  double  coil  will  sustain  the  remainder.  The 
wires  are  to  be  taken  into  the  room  No.  31  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  (which  was  in  the  third  story), 
where  the  galvanic  battery  will  be  placed."  The  por- 
tion of  the  telegraph  to  New  York  situate  between 
Norristown  and  Philadelphia  was  tested  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1846,  and  on  the  same  day  the  ledger  re- 
ceived its  first  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Norristown, 
giving  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, swollen  by  rains.  On  the  5th  it  was  announced 
that  the  western  telegraph  had  been  completed  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,  with  this  notifi- 
cation, "The  Harrisburg  train  leaves  for  Lancaster 
at  one  o'clock,  arrives  at  Lancaster  at  four.  New* 
may  be  telegraphed  from  Harrisburg  to  Lancaster  up 
to  half-past  three,  and  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  by 
railroad."  On  the  15th  of  January,  1846,  the  PuMic 
ledger  published  the  following : 

••  Anon  iHs  Maovmc  Tur.iiiAPn.— The  utility  of  Ihla  < 
haa  not  been  etru  yet  propeily  estimated.  An 
city  for  Sew  York  can  transact  hie  Uuln 


of  thla  fact  have  already  been 
another  city  hii  place  of  burin 
neee  matter  «u  to  be  att< 

principal  was  aought  nut,  and  brought  to  theoffleeat  tha  othar  and.aad 
the  business  an  transacted  with  the  aunt  facility  as  if  the  two  persom 
had  Iwen  confronted  in  the  asms  room. 

"So  Inconvenience  whatever  mulled  from  tha  absence)  of  tba  pruK>- 
pal  from  hU  nflairs.  Again,  a  man  in  one  city  away  from  home  low 
his  money  or  by  any  other  tneune  becomes  »hort  of  funda ;  a  cotnniant-^*- 
tion  Mating  these  facta  is  sent  to  his  friends ;  tha  amount  he  wishes  !■ 
depoeited  In  the  office  of  the  telegraph ;  notice  of  tbs  (act  Is  conveyed  fc? 
Iho  wires  ti>  the  operator  at  tha  other  end,  who  pays  It  to  tha  nun.  Sixt 
haa  been  actually  doneou  the  telegraph  between  Baltimore  and  Waskinf- 
ton  ;  and  the  presumption  le  that  the  occasions  will  increase  In  propv- 
tlou  as  the  connections  are  established  between  the  principal  dtisa  of  U>» 
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Untoa.  How  much  would  many  a  family  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia now  gff*  oould  they  communicate  with  New  Orlean*  dally,  even  If 
It  ware  to  Inquire  after  the  health  of  ■omc  al<aent  father  or  eon?  In- 
atancae  occur  to  our  mind  now  where  the  opportunity  would  be  con- 
sidered cheap  at  almost  any  price,  and  when  that  communication  conld 
be  hourly  kept  up,  the  prifilege  would  be  InTalualile." 

A  great  achievement  was  accomplished  on  the  day 
that  this  article  was  published.   The  news  from  Eu- 
rope by  the  packet-ship  "Oxford"  arrived  at  New 
York,  was  received  by  way  of  Somerville,  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Newark,  and  placed  on  the  Ledger 
bulletin-board.   On  the  19th  of  January  telegraphic 
communication  with  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  Philadel- 
phia waa  established  and  tested.    Five  days  before 
this  the  connection  hod  been  made  with  Somerville, 
N.  J.    On  the  21st  the  telegraphic  rates  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  published  as  fol- 
lows :  "  For  ten  words,  every  figure  being  counted  a 
word,  exclusive  of  signature  and  address,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  writer  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
munication, fifty  miles  and  under,  ten  cents;  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  miles,  twenty  cents ;  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  twenty-five  cents ;  for  all  dis- 
tances over  one  hundred  miles  twenty-five  cents." 
The  messages  were  sent  to  Newark  by  the  telegraph, 
and  from  that  place  to  New  York  by  messengers  six 
times  per  day.    Difficulty  soon  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  of  wires.   Such  an  accident  occurred 
on  the  21st  of  January  from  the  weight  of  ice  upon 
them,  and  the  ledger  said,  "Thin  is  an  accident  to 
which  the  line  will  always  be  liable  as  long  as  the 
present  small  copper  wire  is  used.  The  company  will 
soon  be  compelled  to  substitute  it  by  the  large  iron 
wire  now  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore."    Officers  were 
chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington  Telegraph  Company  at  New 
York,  on  January  27th,—PreBident,  Amos  Kendall ; 
Secretary,  Thomas  11.  Clark,  of  New  York ;  Treas- 
urer, A.  Sidney  Doaue,  of  New  York  ;  Directors,  R. 
H.  French,  J.  J.  Holly,  John  W.  Norton,  John  O. 
Stearns,  of  New  Jersey,  William  M.  Swain,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  J.  R.  Trimble,  of  Wilmington.    A  large 
number  of  messages  were  sent  January  27th.  Charles 
Cummings,  glue  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  drew 
upon  a  gentleman  through  the  line  for  twenty-five 
dollars.   The  money  was  paid  to  the  superintendent 
at  Newark  to  send  it  to  Philadelphia,  "and  Mr.  Vail, 
the  superintendent  here,  paid  over  the  money  to  Mr. 
Cummings;  the  whole  operation  took  less  than  thirty 
minutes."   This  method  of  transferring  money  might 
have  become  a  great  feature  in  the  business  of  tele- 
graphing, but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  inconvenient, 
and  would  have  required  the  placing  of  capital  at 
each  office,  and  the  employment  of  cashiers  and 
clerks  to  conduct  it,  so  that  it  was  not  largely  carried 
out,  and  if  ever  meditated  seriously,  was  soon  aban- 
doned.   On  the  4th  of  February,  a  letter  appeared 
from  Amos  Kendall,  stating  that  the  telegraph  to 
Newark  worked  perfectly,  and  on  one  occasion  the 


line  had  been  worked  as  far  as  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  above  New  York,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  "  We  stop  for  the  present  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
ten  miles  from  New  York,  not  having  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  river."  Mr.  Kendall  spoke  at  some 
length  of  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  said, 
"  We  cannot  try  experiments  for  projectors,  but  he 
who  can  and  will  take  us  across  the  North  River 
without  erecting  supports  in  the  river  itself,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  promise  durability,  will  entitle 
himself  to  a  liberal  compensation." 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  the  Isdfjcr  said  that 
the  completion  of  the  line  by  carrying  the  wires  into 
the  city  of  New  York  was  very  important.  "  All  that 
is  now  wanted  to  effect  such  completion  is  a  plan  by 
which  to  cross  over  the  river  (Hudson)  at  the  Pali- 
sades, some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  above  Jersey  City, 
without  obstructing  the  navigation.  This  plan,  it 
appears,  has  not  yet  been  hit  upon  to  be  carried  out 
with  certainty."  The  same  article  stated  that  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  had  already  passed  a  law 
making  it  a  felony  to  cut  the  wires.  But  it  was  also 
a  felony  to  cross  rivers  by  telegraphs  in  such  manner 
as  to  obstruct  the  navigation.  "  Unfortunately,  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  has  not  defined  what  will 
be  an  obstruction.  Piers  on  each  Bide  of  tbe  river 
might  not  be  held  as  an  obstruction,  but  whether  a 
pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  upon  which  to  stretch 
the  wires,  would  be  allowed  by  the  State,  is  doubt- 
ful." From  this  it  seemed  that  the  experiment  of 
carrying  wires  in  a  leaden  pipe  submerged  in  the 
stream  had  been  a  failure.  The  place  where  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  is  not  stated.  It  was  probably  at 
Fort  Lee.  The  Lrdgrr  suggested  that  "  a  branch  line 
ought  to  be  constructed  to  Jersey  City,  to  which  boats 
cross  every  fifteen  minutes,  giving  frequent  access  to 
New  York."  I^ater  in  the  same  month  the  Udger 
contained  an  article  stating  that  the  telegraph  was 
worked  on  the  18th  of  February  to  Fort  Lee,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  twelve  miles  from  New  York.  The 
route  by  Norristown  and  across  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  to  that  place  was  so  circuitous  that  the 
distance  worked  was  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cross  the  river 
in  a  boat  and  send  the  dispatches  by  wires  to  New 
York.  The  ice  in  the  river  interfered,  and  the  boat 
did  not  get  across  again  for  several  hours.  "The 
fact  is,  this  mode  of  communication  with  New  York 
is  liable  to  greater  objections  than  that  by  way  of 
Newark.  It  is  slower  and  much  more  uncertain,  and 
unless  the  wires  can  be  speedily  carried  over  the 
river  or  under  its  bed,  so  as  to  make  the  connection 
continuous,  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  per- 
manent station  established  at  Jersey  City."  On  the 
80th  of  April  the  Isdger  had  the  following  article: 


of  the  Sne  York  Mirror  la 
taking  a  kalelduecope  flew  of  the  operation*  of  the  magnetic  telegraph, 
which,  according  to  him,  li  to  make  Wall  Street,  In  Sew  York,  the  great 
central  -  ganglion*  of  the  buaineea  nerre*  of  the  country.   Which  pair 
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of  nereea  these  are  w*  cannot  say,  but  from  general*  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary descends  to  particular*,  and  tliui  define*: 

"'For  Instance,  John  Smith  mutt  pay  »t  bank  to-day  t*n  thuuaand  dol- 
lui  or  suffer  a  protest,  which  will  ruin  blm  In  business.  After  strug- 
gling all  tbe  morning  to  make  up  the  amount,  he  finds  the  dread  boar 
approaching,  with  bat  half  the  torn  ready  for  depoait.  He  cannot  bor- 
row, though  hia  credit  la  good,  for  bl«  neighbors  are  all  as  bard  up  as 
himself.  To  us*  a  YankecUtn.he  Is  "in  a  fix."  Xow  tbe  telegraph  holds 
out  a  naw  horn  to  his  dilemma.  John  Soillh  recollect*  that  he  has  ac- 
oounta  due  him  in  Albany,  Philadelphia,  or  Buffalo  for  more  than  double 
the  amount  required  to  put  blm  through  tbe  day, — help  him  orer  three 
o'clock.  He  steps  over  to  the  telegraph-office,  and  aaks  bit  correspondent 
at  Buffalo  to  deposit  lo  bis  credit  In  the  bank  of  that  city  fir*  thousand 
dollar*.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  receleee  an  anawer  that  It  ie  done,  the 
agent  here  pays  blm  orer  the  amount,  the  note  is  taken  up,  and  John 
Smith  breathe*  easy  once  more,  and  goc*  borne  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
smiling  face.  In  this  way  the  whole  bank  capital  of  the  country  can  1* 
used  every  day  in  Wall  Street,  without-  tbe  transportation  of  a  single 

"  We  bare  teen  nothing  more  effective  than  the  above  since  Capl. 
Bobadil  made  known  bis  scheme  for  reducing  an  antagonist  army. 
That  highly  respectable  citiren.  John  Smith,  Esq  ,  may  be  In  want  of 
foods,  and  he  may  send  to  Philadelphia,  Albany, or  Buffalo  by  telegraph, 
and  be  may  get  an  answer,  but  it  1*  eery  doubilul  whether  he  ran  get  a 
•  certificate  of  depoait'  at  such  a  notice,  though  be  tNuy.  fur  wo  beard  of 
a  lady  some  time  since  who  was  detained  from  a  wedding-party  by  miss- 
ing tbe  cars  to  Wilmington,  and  sought  to  see*  time  and  to  secure  her 
passage  by  applying  at  the  telegraph-office." 

Satisfactory  means  were  eventually  found  to  carry 
the  news  to  New  York.  On  tbe  3d  of  June  the  United 
.State*  Gazette  published  the  follow  ing:  "The  magnetic 
telegraph  between  this  city  and  New  York  worked 
yesterday  to  a  charm.  Nearly  two  columns  of  foreign 
news  was  conveyed  hither  with  a*  much  precision  as 
usually  attends  any  written  or  printed  correspond- 
ence." The  news  by  the  steamer  "  Hibernia,"  in  this 
paper,  was  headed  "by  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the 
t'nited  State*  Gazette,  the  following  news  is  received." 
In  the  same  paper  was  an  important  paragraph  stat- 
ing that  the  telegraph  line  had  been  completed  to 
Baltimore.  "  The  line  wire  of  the  telegraph  from  this 
city  to  Baltimore  wan  tested  the  whole  distance  lust 
evening,  and  found  to  work  sufficiently  well  for  short 
messages.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  have  it  in  J 
successful  operation  by  Thursday  (June  4th)  or  Friday 
(June  5th)  of  this  week."  The  next  day  a  paragraph 
was  published  from  Baltimore,  dated  June  3d,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  telegraph  between  this  city  and  yours 
was  put  in  operation  yesterday  at  four  o'clock,  and 
immediately  afterward  communicated  the  fact  that 
the  steamer  'Hibernia'  had  arrived  in  Boston  on 
Monday  evening.  An  attempt  was  made  to  semi  an 
abstract  of  the  news,  but  the  instrument  got  out  of  I 
order,  and  we  are  disappointed."  The  United  •State* 
Gazette  of  June  4th  contains  Congress  news,  dated 
"  Washington,  June  3d,  two  p.m.  Correspondence  of 
the  Baltimore  J'airiot  by  telegraph."  This  was  prob- 
ably sent  by  mail  to  Philadelphia  by  an  afternoon 
train.  On  June  8th  Mexican  news  from  Washington 
by  telegraph  to  Philadelphia  was  published  in  the 
same  paper.  The  business  had  so  much  increased 
that  in  September  it  was  announced  that  a  new  wire 
was  to  be  constructed  between  Philadelphia  and  New  I 
York,  and  in  October  that  new  ranges  of  poles  and  | 


wires  for  New  York  were  being  put  up,  and  that  there 
was  to  be  another  wire  constructed  to  Baltimore. 

When  first  established  the  telegraph  was  considered 
a  great  curiosity,  and  in  February  notice  was  given 
that  the  office  at  the  Exchange  was  open  for  inspec- 
tion, and  that  certain  hours  were  arranged  for  tbe 
reception  of  ladies  either  coming  alone  or  attended  by 
gentlemen. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany got  into  operation  that  it  encountered  an  ener- 
getic rival.  The  House  Printing  Telegraph  was  set 
up  at  46  South  Third  Street  in  1849,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  removed  to  the  large  brown  stone  bond- 
ing at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Subsequently,  about  1854,  the  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  where  it  was  doing  business  in  1856.  It  was 
finally  absorbed  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company, 
probably  about  1860. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  continued  its 
principal  office  at  the  Exchange  five  or  six  years,  but 
removed  to  101  Chestnut  Street,  north  side,  above 
Third,  about  1853.  The  location  was  changed  in  a 
year  or  two  to  98  Chestnut  Street,  adjoining  the 
Ihiblic  Ledger  building,  subsequently  known  under 
tbe  new  style  of  numbering  as  302.  This  company 
went,  eventually,  with  several  others,  into  a  new  com- 
bination, called  the  Western  Union.  The  Western 
Telegraph  had  its  office  in  1864  at  No.  106  South 
Third  Street,  and  in  1867  the  Western  Union  was  in 
the  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  formerly  occupied  by  the  House 
Telegraph,  and  numbered  sometimes  101  South  Third 
Street.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  splendid  build- 
ing of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, at  the  northwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Aug.  25,  1875,  the  office  was  removed  to  that 
building,  where  it  has  since  been  established. 

During  the  period  under  consideration  there  were 
several  telegraph  companies  established,  which  con- 
tinued for  limited  spaces  of  time,  and  were  generally 
absorbed  by  stronger  companies,  which  eventually 
were  themselves  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union, 
although  it  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  thing  that  new 
companies  should  spring  up  to  take  the  place  of  the 
latter.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  New 
York  and  Washington  Telegraph  Company,  which  had 
its  office  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  in  1855;  National,  101  Chestnut  8tre*t. 
1855 ;  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  same  building,  1855 ;  and 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  at  the  same  place,  in 
the  same  year;  American,  105  South  Third  Street, 
1861 ;  Atlantic  and  Ohio,  at  the  same  location,  in  the 
same  year;  Susquehanna  River,  North  and  West 
Branch,  1861;  People's,  411  Chestnut  Street,  186-4; 
Bankers'  and  Brokers',  1866;  Insulated  Lines,  1866; 
Franklin,  1868;  Automatic,  1873;  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic, 1873;  Franklin  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  1875. 

The  Philadelphia  Local  Telegraph  was  established 
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at  107  South  Third  Street,  about  1878,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  city  service.  There  were  branch  offices  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city,  at  which  messages  were  received, 
and  from  which  dispatches  were  sent  to  the  persons 
and  places  within  the  respective  districts  by  special 
messenger*. 

It  was  perceived  not  long  after  consolidation,  and 
when  the  government  of  the  city  had  got  into  working 
order,  that  the  distances  between  the  central  office  of 
the  mayor  and  the  police  station*  were  in  some  parts  of 
the  city  so  great  that  communication*  In-tween  them 
were  much  delayed.  The  telegraph  for  commercial 
and  business  purposes  had  been  in  use  sufficiently 
long  to  be  well  understood,  and  the  establishment  of 
u  municipal  telegraph  would  naturally  suggest  itself. 
This  object  was  effected  by  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance in  1855  for  the  creation  of  a  police  and  fire- 
alarm  telegraph.  The  line  was  constructed  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Phillips,  who,  until  1884,  was  the  superinten- 
dent, and  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
It  was  constructed  for  two  purposes, — to  furnish  com- 
plete communication  between  the  police  stations  and 
the  central  office,  and  also  to  connect  the  stations 
with  each  other,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  a  fire- 
alarm  which  could  be  worked  by  signal-boxes  placed 
in  the  streets  and  public  stations.  The  operation  was 
simple,  and  required  but  little  skill,  the  machinery 
being  u early  automatic.  When  the  system  went  into 
operation,  there  was  communication  with  the  police 
stations  in  the  various  wards,  and  to  the  latter  in  the 
central  station,  with  eighty  signal  stations.  The 
celerity  with  which  alarms  can  be  given  and  con- 
veyed to  the  stations  of  the  fire  companies  has  ren- 
dered this  system  extremely  useful. 

The  American  District  Telegraph  Company  was 
founded  in  1873,  partly  for  local  service,  but  on  a 
much  more  extensive  plan  than  the  Local  Telegraph. 
Its  aim  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish  to  its  cus- 
tomers a  speedy  communication  with  central  and 
branch  offices.  For  this  purpose,  instruments  in  the 
dwellings,  offices,  stores,  and  manufactories  of  the  ' 
subscribers  were  connected  by  wires  with  branch 
offices,  and  instruments  furnished  by  which  instan- 
taneous communication  could  be  had,  messages  sent 
and  received,  and  messengers  summoned.  In  addi- 
tion, burglar-alarms  and  fire-alarms  were  set  up, 
acting  automatically,  and  giving  notice  to  the  branch 
offices  that  something  was  wrong,  so  that,  when 
necessary,  officers  vested  with  the  powers  of  police- 
men would  go  at  once  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
signal  came;  ami,  in  case  of  a  fire-alarm,  the  com- 
pany's firemen  with  extinguishers  would  be  promptly 
on  the  scene.  Add  to  this  the  services  of  a  trained 
corps  of  messenger  boys,  fleet  and  intelligent,  and 
the  service  sums  up  a  great  public  convenience.  The 
first  officers  were:  President,  Daniel  M.  Fox  ;  Vice- 
president,  Henry  Bent  ley  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
M.  Richard  Muckle;  Managing  Director,  William  J. 
Phillips.   The  central  office  was  set  up  at  the  corner 


of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  branch  offices 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in 
1879  began  to  extend  its  telegraph  lines  and  invite 
commercial  busineas,  forming  a  working  co-operation 
with  the  American  Union,  to  compete  with  the  West- 
ern Union  and  other  older  corporations.  In  1881  the 
American  Union  was  bought  out  by  the  Western 
Union,  which  also  endeavored  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  system  ;  but  its  man- 
agers then,  as  they  ever  since  have  done,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposition  or  to  enter  into  any  combi- 
nation that  would  limit  their  absolute  independence. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Robert  Oarrett,  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  it  has  entered  the  field 
as  a  regular  commercial  company,  and,  besides  con- 
structing thousands  of  miles  of  new  lines,  it  has  made 
alliances  by  which  it  reaches  all  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  the  country.  Mr.  Garrett  has  shown  most 
remarkable  sagacity  and  enterprise,  particularly 
during  1884,  by  engaging  the  aervices  of  the  highest 
class  of  electricians  and  operators,  and  organizing  his 
telegraph  department  on  the  broadest  principles  of 
efficiency.  His  plans,  however,  go  beyond  what  has 
already  been  accomplished,  and  he  is  steadily  in- 
creasing his  telegraphic  equipment,  and  pushing  it 
out  in  new  directions.  His  company  has  a  close 
connection  with  the  new  cables  to  be  laid  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  coming  summer  by  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Mackay.  There  are  now  in  this  city  ten  offices 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph,  all  of  which  are 
in  receipt  of  a  large  share  of  general  business,  and 
it  has  lines  in  successful  operation  leading  to  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  In  1884  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company  opened  an  office  in  Philadelphia. 

The  multiplication  of  telegraph  poles  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  the  stretching  of  wires  along  them  (to  the 
number  sometimes  of  eighty  and  one  hundred  on  a 
single  pole)  became  of  late  years  a  great  nuisance,  and 
particularly  hurtful  in  cases  of  fire  by  preventing 
ready  access  to  buildings  by  the  fire  department. 
One  of  the  first  complaints  against  the  telegraph 
system,  in  1846,  was  that  the  poles  were  crooked,  un- 
sightly, rough,  and  unpainted.  Some  concession  was 
made  to  taste  by  having  the  poles  painted,  but  no 
effort  could  get  them  straight.  The  placing  of  them 
upon  the  streets  was  submitted  to  as  a  necessity  in  the 
interests  of  business.  At  the  beginning  the  telegraph 
pole  was  like  the  letter  T,  with  a  short  arm  at  the  top 
upon  which  the  wire  was  carried.  As  communication 
increased  lower  cross-arms  were  added,  and  many 
poles  carry  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  each  also  sustaining 
a  large  number  of  wires.  Such  arrangement  became 
to  be  considered  by  the  public  at  large  as  an  imposi- 
tion, and  the  clamor  commenced  in  the  newspapers 
for  the  removal  of  the  poles  and  wires.  The  telegraph 
companies  generally  insisted  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  an  underground  telegraph  service,  but 
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incredulous  persona,  who  knew  what  had  been  done  in 
that  direction  in  Europe,  were  quite  determined  in 
their  opinion  that  the  inconvenience  of  telegraph 
poles  ought  to  be  abated.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1880, 
City  Councils  passed  an  ordinance  in  which  it  was 
said, "  In  order  to  test  the  practicability  and  deficiency 
of  several  underground  systems  of  telegraph,  authority 
is  hereby  given  to  lay  an  underground  line  or  lines  of 
telegraph  wires,  tubes,  or  cables  under  the  following 
streets :  Beginning  at  Walnut  Street  wharf,  thence 
west  on  Walnut  Street  to  Dock  Street,  thence  along 
Dock  Street  to  Third  8treet,  thence  along  Third 
Street  to  Chestnut  Street,  thence  along  Chestnut  Street 
to  Juniper  Street,  thence  along  Juniper  Street  to  the 
new  public  buildings.  .  .  .  Each  and  every  person 
or  persons  who  may  desire  to  lay  underground  wires, 
tubes,  or  cables,  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
nance, shall  notify  the  superintendent  of  Police  and 
Fire-Alarm  Telegraph  within  ten  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  ordinance,  in  order  that  all  such  wires, 
tubes,  or  cables  may  be  laid  at  one  time  in  the  same 
trench.  The  trench  shall  not  exceed  eighteen  inches 
in  breadth,  and  shall  only  be  open  between  the  hours 
of  seven  o'clock  p.m.  and  six  o'clock  a.m.,  and  not 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  of  the  streets  under  which 
said  lines,  tubes,  or  cables  are  to  lie  laid  shall  be 
opened  at  one  time,  and  shall  be  placed  in  condition 
for  travel  as  fast  as  the  said  lines,  tubes,  or  cables  are 
laid."' 


1  Up  to  1**4  there  ha*  not  been  much  advantage  taken  of  tbU  priv- 
ilege. An  electric  wire  for  lighting,  peculiarly  prepared  by  lend  insu- 
lation, hu  been  laid  down  between  the  fwMu;  Ledger  office,  at  Sixth  end 
Chestnut  Street*,  and  the  clothing  establishment  of  A.  C.  Tate*  k  Co.,  on 
the  euutb  aide  of  the  earn*  street,  nenr  Seventh.  Underground  conduc- 
tor* for  electric  lighting  upun  the  public  la  Dip-poet*  hare  been  laid  down 
on  the  *outh  tide  of  the  name  street,  communicating  with  the  /record 
building  oo  the  north  aide,  and  extending  aa  far  a*  Eleventh  Street.  Bjr 
ordinance  of  April  3, 1883,  the  Metropolitan  Underground  Telegraphic, 
Telephonic,  and  Electric  Light  Cable  Company  we*  suthorlied  to  lay 
down  wire*,  tube*,  and  cable"  upon  the  same  street*  mentioned  in  the 
ordinance  of  1880,  with  exlen*iou*on  Fourth  Street,  aouth  fmm  Chestnut, 
to  tb*  office  of  the  Penneylvacia  Railroad  Company  ;  on  Eighth  Street, 
from  Chestnut  and  Walnut,  and  along  Walnut  to  West  Washington 
Square  and  the  office  of  the  American  DUlrlct  Telegraph,  below  Walnut 
Street ;  alao  along  Delaware  Avenue,  between  Dock  Street  and  Washing- 
ton Avenue;  and  on  Ninth  Street,  from  Chestnut  Street  to  Felro»oui>t 
Avenue,  thl.  work  to  be  don*  by  underground  conduit*.  At  the  same 
time  privilege*  of  laying  conduita  ou  eeveral  at  reel,  were  granted  to 
Henry  C.  Gibeuu,  Thorua*  8.  Qarrlion,  George  Philler,  and  Winfleld  8. 
Ruaaell,  upon  the  following  *lr»et* :  Cheat  lint  Street,  from  the  Delaware 
River  to  Tbirty-ercuud  Street;  Twenty-third  Street,  from  Chestnut  to 
8an*om,  and  down  the  latter  to  Sixth,  and  down  .Sixth  to  Walunt,  alao 
Walnut  81  rest,  from  Sixth  to  th*  Delaware  River ;  Tenth  Street,  between 
Baoaora  and  Filbert;  Filbert,  between  Merrick  and  Ninth  Street*;  Mar- 
ket Street,  between  Sixteenth  and  the  Delaware  River ;  Third  Street, 
between  Market  and  Waalilngton  Avenue;  Weehiugton  Avenue,  from 
the  Delaware  River  to  Broad  Street ;  Ninth  Street,  from  Filbert  to  Green ; 
Front  Street,  from  Market  to  Norrla;  and  Berka  Street,  from  Front  to 
Tenth.  The**  grant*  war*  sabeequent  to  an  authority  given  to  tbe  Un- 
derground Conduit  Company  lo  lay  a  coudult  on  Market  Street,  from 
Broad  Street  eastward,  the  expectation  being  that  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  electric  light  companies  would  make  nss  of  It.  Except  by  tbe 
Tbomaon-UoBslon  Klectrie  Light  Company,  there  has  been  little  use 
of  this  coiiveulence.  Tbe  hope  that  the  telegraph-pole*  would  be  ehortty 
done  away  with  entirely  haa  not  been  strengthened  by  the  passage  of 
th*  ordinance,  March  21,  1883,  which  gave  lo  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Telegraph  Company  authority  to  *r*ct  pole*  and  wires  between  Fort 


In  1884  the  following  telegraph  companies  were  in 
operation  in  Philadelphia: 

American  District,  principal  office  southeast  corner 
Third  and  Chestnut  8treets,  with  twelve  branch  office*. 

American  Rapid,  103  Chestnut  Street,  eight  branch 
offices. 

i     American  Union,  517  Chestnut  8treet,  two  branch 
offices. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  304  Chestnut  Street,  ten 
branch  offices. 

Bankers  and  Merchants,  229  Chestnut  Street,  three 
branch  offices. 

Baxter  Overland,  1001  Chestnut  Street. 

Continental,  30  South  Third  Street. 

Delaware  and  Atlantic,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Mutual  Union,  103  Walnut  Street,  five  branch  offices. 

Philadelphia  Local,  107  South  Third  Street,  twenty- 
three  branch  offices. 

Philadelphia,  Reading,  and  Potteville,  204  South 
Fourth  Street,  one  branch  office. 

Western  Union,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  thirty-six  branch  offices. 

Telephone  Line«.— The  honor  of  the  invention  of 
the  telephone  is  disputed  between  the  friends  of 
Elisha  P.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  and  Professor  Graham 
A.  Bell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
These  scientists  were  engaged  in  experiments  to  de- 
monstrate the  practicability  of  conveying  sounds  by 
telegraph  in  1878  and  subsequent  yean.  Each  <>t' 
them  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  sending  such 
sounds.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1876,  the  uses  of  this  invention  were  shown 
by  Professor  Bell  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil, 
by  wires  stretched  between  the  Main  Building  and 
Machinery  Hall,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
public  notice  of  the  invention.  Before  this  time,  in  the 
early  part  of  1876,  Bell,  in  Massachusetts,  succeeds! 
in  carrying  on  a  conversation  between  two  different 
houses,  the  recipients  of  the  sound  being  drum- 
heads of  goldbeaters'-skins,  with  a  circular  piece  ot 
clock-spring  glued  to  each  membrane.  The  tones  ot 
an  organ  were  transmitted  some  distance  about  the 
same  time.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1877,  Bell  made 
very  successful  demonstrations  at  Salem.  He  sent 
messages  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  Boston,  twenty  mile* 
away,  and  answers  were  received.  On  the  27th 
of  the  same  month  Gray,  at  Chicago,  received  by 
this  means  the  tones  and  airs  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment which  was  connected  with  the  telephone  an<l 
played  at  Milwaukee,  eighty-five  miles  away.  The 
sounding  apparatus  had  already  become  so  much 

I  Mifflin,  craning  Penrose  Ferry  bridge,  and  by  way  of  Penrose  Arson* 
and  Paaayuuk  Avenue  lo  Mifflin  Street  and  to  Second,  up  the  latter  to 
Callowhlll,  and  down  Callowhill  to  tbe  Delaware  River,  and  aloug  Del- 
aware Avenue  to  I'ler  19.  A  general  ordinance  to  regulate  the  intro- 
duction and  uee  of  underground  conduits,  electrical  cables,  and  wire* 
for  electrical  conductor*  in  the  street*  of  th*  city  of  Philadelphia,  re 
passed  June  21,  1882.    It  was  intended  to  encourage  the  laying  of  aim 

I  underground,  but  did  not  make  that  course  an  absolute  necessity. 
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improved  that  the  music  was  heard  through  the  large 
hall  in  which  the  demonstrations  were  made.  About 


the  same  time  Professor  A.  C.  Do  1  bear,  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  Menlo 
Park,  N.  J.,  were  making  experiment*  of  the  same 
kind.  In  1878,  Apple  ton's  "Annual  Cyclopedia," 
speaking  of  the  inventions  in  1877,  said,  "  The  tele- 
phone has  been  regarded  as  a  toy,  or  a  curiosity  to 
play  with ;  but,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  extremely 
interesting  as  a  novelty,  it  is  very  much  more  than 
this ;  it  is  scientifically  and  practically  a  great  suc- 
cess. There  are,  undoubtedly,  difficulties  in  its  use, 
but,  considering  that  it  is  a  contrivance  but  of  yester- 
day, the  wonder  is  that  it  is  so  perfect.  The  telegraph 
was  much  longer  regarded  as  an  impracticable  inven- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  the  tele- 
phone may  not  take  rank  among  the  necessities  of 
common  life." 

This  prophecy  was  substantially  fulfilled  in  the  same 
year.  The  "  Cyclopaedia"  also  said,  "  The  impression 
produced  by  listening  to  a  communication  through  this 
instrument  has  been  aptly  described  as  follows :  '  The 
-voice,  whether  in  speaking  or  singing,  has  a  weird, 
curious  sound  in  the  telephone.  It  is  in  a  measure 
▼entriloqual  in  character,  and,  with  the  telephone 
held  an  inch  or  two  from  the  ear,  it  has  the  effect  as 
if  some  one  were  singing  far  ofT  in  the  building,  or 
the  sound  were  coming  up  from  a  vaulted  cellar  or 
through  a  massive  stone  wall.'  The  singing  or  speak- 
ing iB  heard  microscopically,  as  it  were,  or  rather 
microphonically,  but  wonderfully  distinct  and  clear 
in  character.  The  longest  distance  at  which  conver- 
sation has  been  carried  on  so  far  through  the  telephone 
is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  With  a  sub- 
marine cable  conversation  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween England  and  France  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Conversation  has  also  been  held  through  the 
bodies  of  sixteen  persons  standing  hand  in  hand." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878  the  first  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpose  of  telephone  com- 
munication was  established  in  Philadelphia  as  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  It  located  it*  central 
office  at  No.  400  Chestnut  Street,  in  the  old  Philadel- 
phia Bank  building,  for  the  purposes  of  an  exchange. 
The  wires  used  by  the  subscribers  led  from  this  place, 
and  subsequently  from  the  Wood  building  erected  on 
the  same  site.  Communication  can  be  had  with  the 
office  at  any  time,  and  every  subscriber  upon  request 
is  put  in  communication  with  any  other  subscriber 
which  he  may  require  by  connecting  the  wires.  By 
this  means  persons  at  each  end  of  the  terminus  have 
direct  speaking  communication  with  each  other. 

The  telephone  companies  in  1884  are  as  follows: 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Philadelphia,  No.  400 
Chestnut  Street. 

Baxter  Overland  Telephone  Company,  1001  Chest- 
nut Street. 

Clay  Commercial  Telephone  Company,  1017  Chest- 
nut Street. 
136 


Delaware  and  Atlantic  Telephone  Company,  400 


Electric  Lights. — The  first  attempt  at  electric 
lighting  was  made  in  December,  1879,  at  the  store 
and  warerooms  of  John  Wanamaker,  at  Thirteenth 
and  Market  Streets.  The  dynamic  power  was  fur- 
nished by  means  of  a  steam-engine  in  the  establish- 
ment About  the  same  time  the  keeper  of  a  lager- 
beer  saloon  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Lo- 
cust Street*  put  out  an  electric  light  and  lighted  his 
bar-room  by  electric  lamps.  The  Continental  Hotel 
followed  shortly  after  with  electric  light*  in  the  first 
story,  and  a  large  light  displayed  from  the  top  of  the 
building  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Street*.  The  Oirard 
House  put  out  an  elec  tric  light  at  Chestnut  and  Ninth 
Streets  shortly  afterward.  Castor's  tailor-store,  at 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated inside  and  out  with  electric  lights,  and  Wil- 
son's silversmith  establishment,  on  Chestnut  Street, 
near  Fifteenth,  made  a  grand  show  with  a  Jablakoff 
candle.  A  large  laboratory  for  furnishing  dynamic 
electricity  was  built  on  Lee  Street,  west  of  Nineteenth, 
in  1881,  and  the  company  succeeded  in  obtaining  au- 
thority from  Councils  for  the  erection  of  poles,  lamps, 
and  wires,  in  1881,  upon  an  undertaking  to  light 
Chestnut  Street,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill, 
free  of  cost  for  one  year.  There  were  forty-seven 
electric  lights,  and  they  were  first  put  into  operation 
Dec.  3, 1881.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1882,  the  office  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  was 
illuminated  in  all  the  stories  by  the  Edison  incandes- 
cent electric  lights.  Some  time  afterward  the  office 
of  the  Record,  on  Chestnut  8treet,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth,  was  lighted  by  the  Edison  system,  and  the 
electric  lights  were  adopted  in  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office.  City  Councils,  by  ordinance  of  June  21,  1882, 
granted  to  the  Maxim  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany authority  to  supply  electric  lights,  etc.,  between 
Bainbridge  Street  and  Vine  Street,  and  from  the  Del- 
aware to  the  Schuylkill  Rivers;  also  between  Vine 
and  Green  Street*  from  the  Delaware  to  Twentieth 
Street,  and  on  all  the  street*  running  north  and  south 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  from  Washing- 
ton Avenue  to  Columbia  Avenue.  On  the  same  day 
a  general  ordinance  was  passed  regulating  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  underground  conduit*  for  electrical 
cables  and  wires.  It  was  of  a  general  character, 
specifying  the  manner  of  laying  down  the  cables  and 
wires,  with  other  regulations.  Electric  lights  were 
placed  in  the  new  public  buildings,  at  Broad  and  Mar- 
ket Streets,  in  1882,  and  the  new  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Depot  opposite  was  lighted  by  electricity  from 
the  date  of  it*  opening.  In  a  short  time  this  method  of 
lighting  was  employed  by  storekeepers  and  others  on 
Chestnut,  Market,  Arch,  Race,  and  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Streets,  and  has  been  extending  since.  Delaware 
Avenue  was  lighted  by  electricity  in  the  early  part 
of  1883.  There  are  several  companies  engaged  in 
that  business,  using  the  system*  and  lamps  of  Brush, 
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Maxim,  Jablakoff,  and  Thompson  A  Houston.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1883  the  gas  lamp-posts  on  Chest- 
nut Street,  between  Ninth  and  Eleventh,  were,  by 
permission  of  Councils,  used  for  electric  lighting,  car- 
ried underground  by  the  Thompson  A  Houston 
method,  the  electricity  and  power  being  furnished 
from  the  Record  building. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

FERRIES,  BRIDGES,  PUBLIC  LANDINGS,  AND 
WHARVES. 

Ferries  on  the  Delaware— The  earliest  road  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware at  the  Falls,  and  below  where  the  town  of 
Trenton  was  subsequently  located  ;  but  the  increas- 
ing necessities  of  the  settlements  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  founding  of  Burlington  soon  called  for 
united  action  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  to  provide  another  point  of  crossing  lower 
down  the  river.  Governor  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New 
Jersey,  took  the  initial  step  by  writing  to  Governor 
Mark  ham  in  October,  1696,— 

"  That  ll  wu  formerlle  with  great  difncilhle  that  the  post  could  goe 
to  Philadelphia  hy  Land,  to  the  great  Inconvenience  of  correspondents 
and  trade,  and  jrt  for  remedle  whereof  and  accommodation  of  Traveller* 
•  ferry  hath  been  erected  ou  Jsrsie  side  att  a  great  cualrge,  hut  that  the 
way  was  not  yet  returned  from  the  Landing  on  the  Pennsylvania  tide 
to  King's  ro»«l  wch  is  three  quartern  of  a  mile  and  easily  cleared  ;  and 
therefore  Reqneatlng  the  Got  and  Council  to  approve  the  aaid  road  and 
glTe  the  neceeearie  ordara  for  clearing  1L" 

Governor  Markham  complied  with  this  request  by 
issuing  a  warrant  to  Surveyor  Thomas  Fairman  "to 
lay  outt  the  kings  road  from  dunck  Williams  Land- 
ing (the  nearest  A  most  convenient  yt  may  be  had  A 
Least  predujicial  to  the  Lands  and  improvements  of 
the  neighborhood)  Into  the  King's  great  road  that 
leads  to  phila,  and  that  a  Return  in  words  of  Courses 
etc  protracted  figure  thereof  be  made  into  the  Secries 
office  in  order  to  be  filed  and  recorded  there  as  a 
finall  Confinnacion  thereof,  and  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Bucks  be  ordered  to  expidite 
the  clearing  of  the  road."  Situated  a  little  north  of 
the  upper  boundary  of  Philadelphia  County,  this 
crossing  was  for  many  years  known  as  Dunck's  Ferry, 
and,  as  it  connected  with  a  road  leading  directly  into 
the  city,  it  afforded  the  readiest  and  most  convenient 
passage  of  the  Delaware  for  travel  and  transportation. 
In  the  Revolutionary  epoch  it  became  known  as  the 
Bake-House,  on  account  of  being  the  location  of  a 
bakery  thut  supplied  bread  to  the  army.  In  1700 
"  an  act  about  erecting  and  regulating  the  prices  of 
ferries"  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no 
ferryman  be  permitted  to  ply  the  river  Delaware  "  in 
this  government"  without  first  giving  bond  that  "  they 
shall  not  carry  out  of  or  into  this  Province  any 
strangers  that  may  be  susj>ected  of  piracy  or  being 


criminals  or  runaways."  This  statute  was  in 
until  1712,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  XII. 
George  I.  for  "  establishing  and  regulating  ferries 
over  the  Delaware  River  and  Neshaminy  Creek."  In 
1716  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  established  the 
rates  of  ferriage  between  Philadelphia  and  Burling- 
ton, as  follows  :  Hire  of  a  boat  in  winter  (from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  Lady  Day)  for  a  single  passenger,  5#.  9<i. ; 
single  passenger  in  company,  1*. ;  in  the  summer,  At. 
6d.;  single  passenger  in  summer,  9d.  New  Jersey 
also  required  the  boatmen  to  take  out  a  license. 

A  ferry  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Jersey  shore 
immediately  opposite  was  authorized  in  June,  1695, 
by  the  court  of  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  by  this  de- 
cree :  "  The  Grand  Jury  consenteth  and  presenteth 
the  property  of  Daniel  Cooper  for  keeping  a  ferry 
over  the  River  to  Philadelphia  at  the  prices  following, 
that  is  to  say  :  for  a  man  and  horse  one  shilling  and 
sixpence ;  for  a  single  horse  or  cow,  one  shilling  and 
threepence ;  for  a  single  man  ten  pence,  and  when  ten 
or  more  six  pence  per  head,  and  six  pence  per  head 
for  sheep,  calfs  or  hoggs.  To  which  ye  bench  as- 
sents." 1 

Feb.  22,  1718,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Assembly  for  "  erecting  a  ferry  at  or  near  the  land 
of  Daniel  Cooper,  deceased,"  and  also  "  to  Glouces- 
ter in  the  Western  division  N.  J."  When,  on  the 
following  81st  of  May,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  pro- 
vision to  continue  the  ferries  at  Bristol  to  Burlington, 
and  at  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  it  precipitated  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Keith,  both 
parties  claiming  the  original  prerogative  of  estab- 
lishing ferries.  Four  members  of  the  Council — Rich- 
ard Hill,  Isaac  Norris,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  and 
James  Logan— withdrew  from  the  Council,  on  the 
plea  that  sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed  them 
for  consideration  of  the  bill ;  but  the  Governor  was 
not  disposed  to  continue  the  opposition,  and  it  waa 
approved  by  himself  and  the  three  remaining  coun- 
cilors,— Samuel  Preston,  Anthony  Palmer,  and  Rob- 
ert Assheton.  On  Aug.  18,  1727,  another  act  waa 
passed  "  for  establishing  a  ferry  from  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  the  Landing  at  or  near  the  house  of  Wu. 
Cooper,  and  another  from  or  near  the  city  bounds  to 
Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey."  The  eastern  terminus 
of  Cooper's  Ferry  was  at  what  is  now  Federal  Street, 
Camden.  By  this  act  a  jurisdiction  was  conferred 
upon  the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia,  which  it 


i  Daniel  Cooper  la  iuppo»*d  to  bar.  been  a  eon  of  William  Co. .pec.  a 
worthy  and  eminent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friend*,  who  emigrated 
from  Cole's  Hill,  In  the  parish  of  Amersham,  Hereford  County,  England, 
and  built  a  mansion  on  a  high  bank  above  Cooper's  Point,  raited  by  him 
Pyne  Point,  from  a  dense  pine  forest  which  grew  there.  Ouoper  took 
op  the  land  between  Pyne  Point  and  Cooper  Street,  Camden.  On  Sept 
3*>,  HUM,  William  Royden  bought  the  land  on  the  Delaware  from 
Cooper's  south  line  to  the  line  of  John  Kaighn,  from  whom  Kaigfao's 
Point  was  named.  Iu  th*  succeeding  year  Cooper  bought  oat  Hoyden's 
right,  with  a  guarantee  deed  from  Talaeca  and  other  Indiana, and  ao  ac- 
quired ownership  of  the  river  front  from  Cooper's  Point  to  Kalgba'i 
Point.  Daniel  Cooper's  son  Joshua  and 
connected  with  the  Delaware  ferries. 
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exercised  by  appointing  Sylvan  us  Smout  ferryman, 
with  a  lease  for  one  year  from  September,  1727. 
Smont  ran  bis  boats  across  from  tbe  foot  of  High 
[Market]  Street;  and  when,  in  1735,  the  act  of  1727 
had  expired,  the  Assembly  proposed  to  vest  the  ferry 
right  at  that  point  in  the  corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Governor  contended  that  be  alone  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  create  such  a  franchise,  and  he 
did  convey  it  to  the  city  by  a  patent  bearing  date  of 
Feb.  4,  1735,  addressed  by  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn, 
and  Richard  Penn  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty.  It 
recites  that  the  grant  covered  "  the  full  and  exclusive 
privilege  of  keeping  and  maintaining  said  ferry  on 
this  side  of  the  Delaware,"  and  that  it  should — 

■horn*!  Master*  dec d  now  ttanda,  tod 
i  of  Mid  Cohock.lnk  Creek  along  *d 
rlr.r  ildo  to  Die  dwelling  houee  or  lol.  of  ground  now  In  Knur*  of  Wm. 
Hay*.,  a  little  b*low  tbe  eoutb  bound  of  th«  city,  «.  for  the  better  rap- 
port A  continuance  of  tbe  *d  ferry.  »nd  that  the  earn*  may  be  duly 
kept  A  attended  with  aufflclent  Data  boat*  *  able  men  for  tbe  purpurea 
aforaaadd,  with  right  to  eatablleli  A  take  tulle  etc.  Bant  one  Bearer  Skin 
per  annum  aa  of  our  manor  of  Springetlsbury." 

The  landing  on  the  Philadelphia  side  was  probably 
that  long  known  as  the  "Old  Ferry,"  just  below  Arch 
Street,  and  William  Rawlc  was  chosen  ferryman  and 
given  a  lease  for  seven  years,  at  the  rental  of  thirty 
pounds  per  annum.  He  died  before  Feb.  24,  1748,  as 
on  that  date  William  Cooper,  one  of  his  executors, 
applied  for  a  new  lease  in  his  own  name,  to  run  un- 
til Francis  Rawle,  son  of  the  former  ferryman,  should 
reach  his  majority  and  be  able  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness for  himself.  In  1755  the  lease  was  renewed  to 
the  younger  Rawle  on  the  same  terms  as  had  been 
paid  by  his  father,  anil  as  he  was  also  dead  by  the 
time  of  its  expiration  in  1762  or  1763,  it  was  awarded 
to  his  widow,  Rebecca  Rawle,  and  his  executors  paid 
the  rental  up  to  March,  1769.  After  the  death  of 
Daniel  Cooper  the  ferry  on  the  Jersey  side  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  kept  by  his  son,  Joshua  Cooper, 
and  then  by  William  Cooper.  It  got  tbe  name,  at  an 
early  period,  of  "Lower  Billy's,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  "  Upper  Billy's,"  at  Cooper's  Point.  The  Fede- 
ral Street  ferry-house  had  on  its  front  wall  a  tablet 
lettered  "  D  M  C,  1764,"  which  were  doubtless  the 
initials  of  Daniel  Cooper  and  his  wife.  From  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Camden  up  to  about  1810  three 
classes  of  ferry-boats  were  in  use.  The  smallest  were 
the  wherries,  which  would  tarry  twelve  or  fifteen  per- 
sons ;  and  next  larger  were  the  "  horse-boats,"  for  the 
transportation  of  horses,  carriages,  cattle,  etc.  The 
principal  craft  were  the  "  team-boats,"  which  were 
propelled  by  horse-power.1 

>  Dr.  L.  r.  Filler,  In  bta  "  Hietory  of  Camden,"  gteea  tb*  following: 
''  Train-boata  propelled  by  boreee  walking  In  a  circle,  and  airing  motion 
to  tb*  wheela,  Ridgway,  built  by  Benjamin  E«>n,  ran  from  the  foot 
of  Cooper  Street ;  Waahingtoo  from  Market 
Phlhulelpfaia:  Phornlx,  CoMlHutlon. 
The 


i  arranged  In  a  circle  on  a 

oo  tbe  wheel  the 


Even  in  the  primitive  days  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  travel  across  the  Delaware.  The  long, 
roomy,  clinker-built  wherries,  with  iron-shod  stems, 
were  admirable  boats  of  their  class.  If  the  ice  was 
broken  up  in  the  winter  they  would  be  rowed  through 
the  channels,  and  when  the  river  was  hard 
they  were  dragged  across  the  ice  by  hand, 
and  children  were  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boats, 
but  it  was  expected  that  the  men  passengers  would 
turn  out  to  man  the  ropes.  Neither  in  winter  or  sum- 
mer whs  there  any  particular  time  assigned  for  the 
departure  of  the  boats,  which  would,  as  a  rule,  only 
make  their  trips  when  they  had  obtained  full  comple- 
ments of  passengers. 

The  year  was  divided  by  the  ferrymen  into  summer 
and  winter  seasons,  one  extending  from  March  to  De- 
cember, and  the  other  from  December  to  March.  In 
the  summer  they  charged  for  each  passenger  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  ;  for  wagon  and  horses,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents;  for  man  and  horse,  fifty  cents;  and  for 
cattle  per  head,  fifty  cents.  These  rates  were  doubled 
in  the  winter,  but  it  generally  depended  on  the  oldest 
ferry-master  to  decide  just  when  the  condition  of  the 
weather  warranted  the  advance.  So  long  as  the  horse- 
boats  were  kept  at  anchor  in  the  river  only  the  single 
tolls  were  to  be  collected,  and  when  they  were  brought 
in  to  the  wharves  that  was  understood  to  be  the  signal 
for  enforcing  the  double  tariff.  There  were  several 
ferry-houses  at  Market  Street  and  below  it,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  connection  between  them  and 
those  on  the  Camden  side.  The  ferry  on  the  north 
side  of  Market  Street  was  kept  by  William  Phares  in 
1800,  and  by  Asa  Curtis,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  in  1801. 
Capt.  William  Poole  followed  Curtis  and  remained 
until  about  1815,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
Reeves,  who  died  some  four  years  afterward.  The 
letter's  widow  kept  up  the  business,  but  about  1828 
relinquished  the  ferry  tavern  to  her  son,  Benjamin 
Reeves.  As  it  was  then  customary  for  the  ferry- 
master  to  keep  an  inn  at  the  landing,  the  names  of 
the  ferry  and  the  public-house  became  identified,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Market 
Street  Fern-  was  known  at  various  intervals  as  Phares* 
Ferry.  Curtis'  Ferry,  Poole's  Ferry,  and  Reeve's  Ferry. 

Not  later  than  1810  steam  ferry-boats  came  into  use, 
the  first  being  the  "Camden,"  commanded  by  Capt 
Ziba  Kellum.  It  was  the  first  steam  ferry-boat  built 
in  Philadelphia,  and  plied  between  the  lower  side  of 
Market  Street  and  Cooper  Street,  Camden.  In  1813 
"the  accommodating  steamboat  'Twins'"  ran  from 
Poole's  Ferry  to  James  Springer's  Ferry,  at  Camden, 
which  was  that  previously  known  as  Cooper's  Ferry. 
Benjamin  Reeves  built  the  "  Twins,"  and  it  was  so 
named  from  being  two  hulls  decked  over.  The 
"  Franklin"  was  another  of  his  constructions,  as  was 
also  the  "Benjamin  Rush,"  a  double-hull  craft  with 

propel  tb*  boat.     Krery  day  at  noon  there  wae  an 
of  one  hour,  from 
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the  wheel  in  the  centre, — a  type  upon  which  numerous 
boats  were  afterward  patterned.  In  1828  the  ferry 
■teamen  made  up  quite  a  fleet,  among  them  being  the 
"William  Wray"  and  the  "Philadelphia."  The 
"  Lehigh,"  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Taylor,  was 
the  first  vessel  on  the  Delaware  to  employ  coal  for 
making  steam.  The  "Vigilant"  was  built  for  the 
Cooper  Street  Ferry,  but  was  burned  after  a  few 
weeks  of  service.  The  "  Delaware,"  which  exploded 
its  boiler  on  Oct.  81,  1837,  was  considered  a  curiosity, 
on  account  of  having  a  vertical  cylinder  and  a  walk- 
ing-beam. 

In  addition  to  the  ferry  that  started  from  between 
Arch  and  Market  Streets,  there  was  one  south  of 
Market  Street,  which  was  kept,  in  1785,  by  Richard 
Thorn,  and  after  him  by  William  Phares,  John  Negus, 
Joseph  Bispham,  Asa  Gibbs,  and  John  Nicholson. 
On  Mellish's  map,  dated  in  1816,  three  ferries  to 
Camden  are  marked  at  Market  Street.  In  1819  the 
rates  for  passengers  were  reduced  to  six  cents  in  the 
summer,  and  double  that  sum  in  the  winter. 

Dubious  questions  and  some  litigation  were  con- 
nected-with  the  Kaighn's  Point  Ferry,  which  be- 
tween 1809  and  1815  came  into  the  possession  of 
Christopher  Madara  through  his  lease  of  the  property 
of  Joseph  Kaighn,  below  Camden.  When  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Company  was 
incorporated,  in  1815,  it  proposed  to  put  on  a  line  of 
boats  from  Kaighn's  Point  to  Philadelphia;  and  as 
Robert  Fulton,  Robert  Livingston,  and  John  Stevens 
then  claimed  the  sole  right  of  running  steamboats  in 
the  United  States,  it  bought  from  them  the  exclusive 
privilege  for  the  Delaware  River  within  five  miles 
north  or  south  of  Kaighn's  Point,  and  thus  the  other 
companies  were  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  use  of 
the  old  "team-boats"  until  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
threw the  claim  of  Fulton  and  hit*  associates.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
Company  had  leased  the  ferry  privileges  at  Kaighn's 
Point  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  begun  to  run  the 
"Union,"  the  finest  steamer  on  the  river.  Landings 
were  made  on  the  Philadelphia  side  at  South  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  the  enterprise  might  have 
proved  remunerative  but  for  the  expense  of  building 
wharves  and  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
income  not  being  sufficient  to  meet  these  drains,  the 
"  Union"  was  taken  off;  and  to  hold  the  lease,  which 
contained  a  clause  that  it  should  be  forfeited  if  the 
ferry  was  not  maintained,  a  small  boat,  the  "  Norris- 
town,"  was  substituted.  Not  long  afterward  the  line 
was  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
the  "Norristown"  by  fire;  and  then  the  widow  of 
Clement  Reeves,  who  had  bought  Kaighn's  Point  and 
opened  a  hotel,  brought  suit  against  the  company 
under  the  forfeiture  clause  of  its  lease,  and  won  her 
case.  She  managed  the  ferry  only  a  short  time,  and 
sold  out  to  Ebene/.er  Toole,  and  at  his  death  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Camden  Ferry  Company.  He  and 
Mrs.  Reeves  had  done  well  in  their  administrations, 


having  furnished  four  new  steamers  for  the  river 

transit. 

Permission  to  establish  a  new  ferry  at  Arch  Street 
was  granted  by  Common  Council,  on  May  27,  1760, 
to  Samuel  Austin,  he  to  pay  thirty  pounds  annually  to 
the  city,  and  the  lease  to  continue  for  three  years. 
It  was  operated  in  connection  with  the  house  at 
Cooper'B  Point,  and  north  of  the  old  ferry  landing  on 
the  Jersey  side.  8arah  Austin  waa  credited  with  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  rent  in  1770,  being  then 
a  year  in  arrears.  Thomas  Austin  was,  in  1776,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  inspection,  but  proved 
so  unfaithful  to  the  popular  cause  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  and  sign  an  abject  apology  for  hU 
conduct.  William  Austin,  yeoman,  "late  keeper  of 
the  New  Jersey  ferry,"  was  proclaimed  as  a  traitor 
May  21,  1778.  This  ferry  was  frequently  called  the 
New  Ferry,  and  after  a  time  the  Upper  Ferry  and 
Cooper's  Point  Ferry,  being  the  point  of  departure 
for  "  Upper  Billv's."  William  Cooper  was  popularly 
known  as  "Uncle  Billy,"  and  his  wife  as  "Aunt 
Becky,"  so  that  when  the  owners  of  the  ferry  chris- 
tened their  first  steamer  the  "  Rebecca"  in  her  honor, 
the  boat  also  got  the  nickname  of  "  Aunt  Becky."  It 
had  a  wooden  boiler  clamped  like  a  cask,  but  with 
iron  flues,  and  was  the  first  stern-wheeler  on  Dela- 
ware waters,  from  which  feature  it  derived  its  second 
nickname, — "The  Wheelbarrow."  There  had  been 
several  attempts  to  establish  ferries  to  Cooper's  Point 
besides  those  from  Arch  Street,  and  in  1819  a  boat 
made  the  trip  across  from  Green  Street  wharf.  A 
ferry  from  Laurel  Street  to  Cooper's  Point  was  in 
operation  for  some  years,  and  was  known  about  1840 
as  Burnap's  Ferry. 

In  December,  1786,  the  Lower  Ferry  to  Daniel 
Cooper's,  which  started  on  this  side  from  Robert 
Wain's  wharf,  second  below  the  Drawbridge,  was 
begun  by  Joseph  Wright.  It  touched  at  Windmill 
Island,  where  he  erected  a  half  way  house,  and  an- 
nounced that  passengers  "  would  always  meet  with 
hearty  welcome  and  a  hospitable  fire  in  the  cold 
season  to  warm  and  refresh  themselves  while  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  evading  those  large  fields  of  i<e 
which  generally  float  up  and  down  with  the  tide  and 
obstruct  the  passage  during  winter."  This  ferry  was 
the  inciting  cause  of  the  efforts  made  for  some  year* 
after  1800  to  build  a  bridge  between  Camden  and  the 
island,  from  which  access  by  a  short  ferry  to  Phila- 
delphia would  be  easy.  There  were  many  efforts  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  bridge  company  was  chartered.1 
But  when  the  sanguine  projectors  were  ready  to  put 
their  stock  upon  the  markets  they  found  that  there 
was  no  overwhelming  anxiety  to  invest  in  such  an 
improvement,  and  it  was  abandoned. 


1  The  \rmUng  apirit  in  thl*  antarpr  Im  on  the  Jersey  aide  wu  Edweri 
Sharp,  of  (Camden.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  expected  travel,  be 
laid  out  Bridge  Avenue,  oppneile  Windmill  Island.  It  waj  bn«der 
than  uaual  tilth  the  Cenid«o  etreets,  and  waa  ullliied  after  lha>  eetab- 

for  the  uaa  at  It*  tracka 
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The  establishment  of  a  ferry  at  Gloucester  Point, 
N.  J.,  was  sanctioned  by  the  County  Court  of  Glouces- 
ter, Jan.  1,  1688,  by  the  following  minute,  which 
Muckle  has  preserved  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Old 
Gloucester:" 


"  II  I*  proposed  to  ye  bench  yt  a  ferry  i*  very  need in 1 1  luvd  much 
wanted  from  Jeney  to  Philadelphia,  and  jrt  Wm.  Roj  don's  bouM  U 
looked  upon  u  a  plan*  convenient  for,  and  the  aald  William  Hoydon  a 
person  niltabl*  for  that  employment ;  and  therefore  it  la  ordained  from 
ye  Banch  that  •  ferry  may  be  filed,  Ac,  to  which  ya  Bench  aseanta, 
and  reran  to  y«  <  trend  Jury  to  methodise  ya  aame  and  fix  the  rataa 


Before  the  middle  of  1695  the  Roydon  Ferry  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  abandoned.  On  the  1st  of  June 
of  that  year  the  following  entry  was  made: 

"  The  Grand  Jory  coneenteth  to  and  preaenteth  ya  prupoaali  of  John 
Beading  for  keeping  a  ferry  over  Gloceater  River,  and  from  Qlocedter  to 
at  ye  pricea  following,— that  U  to  any,  for  a  single  man  and 
billing*  and  alxpence,  and  four  ahllllhga  per  head  for  more 
i  one  hone  or  cow,  and  one  •hilling  and  siipence  for  a  tingle  man, 

to  all  which  ye  Bench  aaaenta." 


Th is  crossing  must  have  been  included  in  the  fer- 
ries legislated  for  as  to  rates  by  the  Pennsylvania  act 
of  1700,  and  re-established  by  the  act  of  Feb.  22.  1718, 
to  Gloucester  and  the  western  division  of  New  Jersey. 
Greenwich  Point,  the  landing  on  the  Pennsylvania 
shore,  was,  before  Peon's  settlement,  near  the  most 
populous  section  of  the  territories  on  the  Delaware. 
The  Swedes  were  numerous  at  Kingsessing  and  Wi- 
caco,  and  a  ferry  to  the  Jersey  shore  must  have  been 
an  early  necessity.  In  the  first  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Widow  Murshall  kept  the  G  reenwich  Point 
ferry- house,  and  was  succeeded  by  G.  De  Vries. 
Caldwell  &  Brown  were  there  in  1823,  and  in  1825 
Mrs.  Sprogell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  became  the 
proprietress. 

The  Kensington  and  Richmond  Ferry,  the  route  of 
which  extended  from  Port  Richmond  directly  across 
the  Delaware  to  the  Jersey  shore  north  of  Petty's 
Island,  is  indicated  on  the  map  of  1811. 

In  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the  Camden 
and  Am  boy  Railroad,  the  Camden  and  Philadelphia 
Steamboat  Ferry  Company  was  chartered  in  March, 
1836,  and  in  the  following  year  it  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  cut  the 
canal  through  Windmill  Island.  This  company  first 
ran  its  boats  from  the  foot  of  Chestnut  Street,  but 
eoon  built  its  house  at  the  south  side  of  Walnut 
Street.  The  hotel  was  leased  to  J.  B.  Bloodgood, 
and  the  location  became  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
trade  and  transportation.  Rates  of  ferriage  were  re- 
duced one-half  by  this  company,  which  eventually 
removed  its  offices  and  docks  to  Market  Street.  Two 
of  the  boats  with  which  it  began  business  were  the 
"State  Rights"  and  the  "John  Fitch." 

Ferries  and  Bridges  on  the  SchuylkiR— It  is 
probable  that  a  ferry  was  established  across  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  High  Street  almost  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  founded,  as  the  first  Assembly  passed  on  Dec. 
7,  1682,  the  following  enactment: 


he  ferry  boata  for  men  and  bone*,  built  within  Ok* 
year,  enaulng  tba  tint  Seaaion  of  thia  General  Aseenibley,  over  the 
Creeka;  commonly  called  Neahamluee,  Scullktll,  and  Chriateen,  at  tba 
charge*  of  the  Coantlee  they  belong  to,  to  be  equally  leavted  upon  tba 
inhabitant*  thereof,  according  to  the  proportion  of  I<and  they  bold,  by 
the  eevcral  Court*  of  Justice  of  their  respective  County*.  And  tbe  price 
ahall  be  two  pence  a  head  for  carrying  over  eTery  peraon,  and  with  an 
hone,  four  pence  and  for  every  led  hone  or  other  beaat  three-pence; 
The  Income  of  which  ahall  be  equally  diryded  Into  the  publick  atock 
or  the  several  oountiea,  which  rate  ahall  hold  for  7  yean,  from  the  data 
hereof. 

"Provided  always  that  If  any  private  person*,  will  Undertake  to  pro- 
vide the  *ald  plareewith  boats  at  hi*  own  charge,  he  ihall  have  the  profit 
aa  afore  aald  ;  And  if  any  peraon  that  Uvea  convenient  for  a  ferry,  ahall 
refuse  to  keep  the  ferry,  it  abail  he  lawful,  for  another  peraon  that  will, 
to  build  a  bout* and  have  twelve  acrea  of  land,  in  such  convenient  place, 
paying  yearly  for  It,  ao  much  aa  the  county  court  shall  adjudge  reason- 
able,  to  the  Owner  of  aaid  land." 

Philip  England  was  keeper  of  this  Schuylkill  ferry 
in  April,  1685,  and  elicited  from  Christopher  Pennock 
and  others  a  complaint  to  the  Provincial  Council  that 
he  did  not  provide  the  requisite  facilities,  whereupon 
the  Council  warned  him  "  to  Expcdit  a  sufficient 
ferry  boat  for  horses  and  cattle  to  pass  to  and  fro 
over  the  Schoolkill  as  also  to  make  the  way  on  both 
sides  Easy  and  passable  both  for  horses  and  man  to 
Loe  water  marke;  otherways  ye  Council  will  take 
care  to  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  will  |>erform  ye  same." 
England  may  have  made  a  pretence  of  complying 
with  these  instructions,  but  about  fourteen  months 
afterward  there  was  another  complaint  against  "ye 
abuses  of  ye  Schoolkill  Ferry."  In  the  act  of  May 
10,  1690,  the  Schuylkill  ferriage  rates  were  fixed  at 
"  two  pence  a  head  for  oxen,  bullocks,  cows,  heifers, 
horses  and  mares,  and  a  half  a  penny  a  head  for 
sheepe  and  hoggs,  and  two  pence  for  a  single  pas- 
senger and  a  j>enny  apiece  for  all  passengers  above 
the  number  one;  but  for  a  man's  horse  loaden  or 
unloaden  three  pence."  In  1693,  England's  mon- 
opoly was  confirmed  to  him  by  Governor  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  of  New  York,  to  whom  ho  had  exhibited 
his  license  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  William 
Penn,  and  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  crown  in 
supersession  of  the  Penn  interest.  The  record  of 
Fletcher's  action  is,  that  "  in  order  to  prevent  hurt- 
ful competition  it  was  said  that  he  would  discharge 
all  others  from  Transporting  anie  persons  over  the 
Skuilkill  near  the  said  ferry  for  monie  or  reward 
until  the  Proprietaries'  pleasure  be  knowen,  which 
was  approved.  And  some  of  the  Councill  on  behalfe 
j  of  the  Proprietary  did  return  his  Excell.  thanks." 
'  This  same  year  some  of  the  Swedish  residents  made 
i  complaint  to  the  Assembly  that  they  lived  three 
;  miles  distant  from  the  Schuylkill,  that  their  meeting- 
house on  the  other  side  was  three  miles  distant,  and 
that  they  were  "  restrained  from  passing  the  river  the 
nearest  way  to  their  worship  on  Sundays  and  Holy 
dayes  by  Philip  England,  keeper  of  the  ferry  at 

I Schuylkill."  The  trouble  was  that  England  con- 
tended that  no  one  had  a  right  to  cross  the  river  ex- 
cept at  his  ferry,  but  the  Swedes  procured  permission 
to  transport  themselves  to  and  from  their  church, 
"provided  they  doe  not  abuse  this  libertie  to  other 
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endB  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ferry."  England's  lease 
was  renewed  in  1693,  but  he  soon  had  competitors, 
among  whom  was  William  Powel,  who  established 
the  Upper  Ferry.  When,  in  1728,  the  Assembly  vested 
the  ferry  franchises  in  the  city,  the  tolls  were  estab- 
lished as  follows: 

For  Mcb  pereon  „  1  penny 


,  loaded  or  utili 
a  coach  or  chariot-... 
a  chaJa*  of  4  wheel* 


.1  ehllling 
. 0  pence 

..4  - 


a  cart  or  wagon  with  a  loading  .....1  •hilling 

"  "      without    "    6  pence 

a  eled,  loaded  or  unloaded  1  penny 

every  cow  or  other  neat  cattle,  boated  or  ■warn  3  half-pence 

live  ebeep  —  ...1  f 

**  bogorewine  «  ..............  1  j 


On  taking  possession  the  city  gave  Aquila  Rose  a 
lease  for  twenty-one  years,  at  ten  shillings  annually, 
and  he  stipulated  to  build  a  causeway  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  provide  the  needed  boat* 
and  buildings  in  good  order.  He  overworked  himself, 
and  died  in  1725,  as  told  in  Samuel  Keimer's  eulogy 
upon  him. 

Who  directly  succeeded  Rose  is  not  known,  but  in 
1744  it  was  reported  to  Common  Council  that  the  lease 
bad  been  transferred  to  George  Gray,  and  that  he  had 
sublet  to  James  Coultas.  It  was  confirmed  to  tbe  lat- 
ter, coupled  with  the  condition  that  he  should  pay  half 
the  expense,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  re- 
moving the  buildings  to  a  point  nearer  the  ferry  road, 
and  erecting  an  additional  structure  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people.  In  1749  the  Assembly  ordered 
the  tolls  to  be  reduced,  although  Coultas  strongly  pro- 
tested that,  on  account  of  his  outlay  on  boats  and 
causeways,  he  had  made  but  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  profit  the  preceding  year,  and  if  the  rates 
were  cut  down  as  proposed  he  would  realize  only  four 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1741  the  road  from  the  ferry 
to  Lancaster  was  ordered  to  be  opened  its  whole 
length.  In  the  county  of  Philadelphia  it  crossed 
Haverford  road,  David  George's  Run,  Blockley  line, 
Ford  road,  Gulf  Mill,  and  passed  Merion  meeting- 
house. 

In  response  to  petitions,  the  Assembly,  in  1761,  ap- 
pointed Israel  Pemberton,  Sr.,  Thomas  Leech,  Peter 
Dicks,  Hugh  Roberts,  Edmund  Wooley,  Jacob  Lewis, 
Caspar  Wistar,  Charles  Norris,  Samuel  Rhodes,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  commissioners  to  examine  the 
Schuylkill,  ascertain  the  best  place  for  bridging  it,  and 
estimate  the  cost.  They  made  return  in  AugUBt;  they 
had  "sounded  the  depths  and  tried  the  bottom  in 
various  places  from  Peters'  Island  near  the  ford  (at 
Ford  road,  now  opposite  Laurel  Hill)  down  to  John 
Bartram's"  (below  the  Lower  Ferry),  and  were  "of 
opinion  that  the  best  place  was  near  the  end  of  Market 
Btreet,  where  Capt.  Coultas  now  keeps  his  ferry." 
After  reporting  several  plans  of  bridges,  the  commis- 
sioners asked  further  time  for  consideration  of  the 
subject.  This  was  the  earliest  proposition  to  bridge 
the  river,  but  it  came  to  naught,  as  the  subscriptions 
raised  among  the  citizens  were  too  meagre  to  justify 
the  commencement  of  work.  At  the  same  time  Coultas 


was  an  applicant  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease,  which 
was  granted  for  seven  years,  and  an  appropriation  of 
six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  was  made  him  in  con- 
sideration of  the  improvements  he  had  made.  He 
gave  up  the  ferry  in  1755,  in  which  year  eight  pounds 
was  paid  him  for  transporting  Halket's  and  Dunbar's 
regiments  across  the  river.  The  lease  had  now  acquired 
such  a  value  that  when  Evan  Evans  took  it,  in  1757, 
he  was  charged  one  hundred  and  Beventy-five  pounds 
I*r  year,  which  was  increased  to  two  hundred  pounds 
when  Joshua  Byrne  succeeded  him.  Jonathan  Hum- 
phreys was  the  next  lessee,  and  was  followed  in  1771 
by  Joseph  Ogden,  who  remained  in  charge  during  the 
Revolution. 

These  Schuylkill  ferries  were  rigged  with  ropes  run- 
ning from  shore  to  shore,  by  means  of  which  the 
boat*  were  drawn  across.  Navigators  on  the  river 
frequently  cut  these  ropes,  thus  delaying  ferriage,  and 
in  1766  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  imposing  a  fine 
of  ten  pounds  for  such  an  offense;  but  to  secure  free- 
dom of  navigation  it  also  enacted  that  under  the  same 
penalty  the  ferrymen  must  sink  the  ropes  when  they 
were  not  in  use. 

Robert  Smith,  in  January,  1769,  presented  to  the 
Assembly  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  erecting  a 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  in  which  he  stated  that  be 
had  made  an  improvement  in  the  designs  of  wooden 
bridges  raised  on  stone  piers  "  by  a  simple  method  of 
suspending  the  platform  below  the  arch  which  sustains 
it,  by  which  means  the  piers  are  better  secured  than 
by  any  other  method  and  applying  the  arch  in  the 
side  to  strengthen  it ;  tbe  whole  being  well  covered  to 
secure  it  from  the  weather.  By  these  means  a  great 
saving  is  effected  in  the  frame,  and  the  height  of  the 
bridge  is  lessened."  He  exhibited  a  model  of  his  in- 
vention, and  while  the  Assembly  was  quite  willing  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  the  project,  its  cost  presented 
a  serious  objection.  On  Jan.  6,  1769,  the  Assembly 
appointed  Messrs.  Fox,  Livezey,  Pemberton,  Chap- 
man, Ashbridge,  Pearson,  and  George  Ross  a  com- 
mittee— 

"  to  Inform  the  (Cite)  corporation  that  the  Houee  la  deelroiu  to  facili- 
tate and  promote  (he  Trade  of  tbe  City  of  Philadelphia  by  i 
Middle  Ferry  on  the  Sehoylkill  a  Free  Ferry,  o 
tbe  neat  proceed,  thereof  to  the  amendment  of  tbe  \ 

to  the  Promotion  of  each  Trade  and  to  < 
the  Sale  of 


Common  Council's  answer  was  the  appointment  of 
Recorder  Benjamin  Chew,  Aldermen  Thomas  Wil- 
ling, Samuel  Shoemaker,  and  Amos  Strettell,  and 
Common  Councilmen  James  Tilgbman,  William 
Fisher,  and  Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Assembly  "on  the  subject  of  their 
proposition  to  purchase  the  Middle  Ferry  on  the 
Schuylkill."  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Council 
committee  having  made  a  report,  it  was  resolved  to 
postpone  action  until  the  Assembly  should 
some  fixed  resolution,  and  at  this  point  the 
ings  rested. 
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The  project  for  a  Schuylkill  bridge  wa«  revived  in 
1774,  when  another  committee  of  the  Assembly  re- 
ported that  it  could  not  be  better  located  than  at 
the  Middle  Ferry,  but  as  alternative  sites  they  men- 
tioned the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  and  Watson's  Island, 
and  estimated  that  at  the  Falls  it  would  cont  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  at  the  Island  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  Assembly,  and  the  first  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia  wat  constructed  as  a  mili- 
tary necessity.  In  December,  1776,  Gen.  Israel  Put- 
nam was  sent  by  Washington  to  command  the  de- 
fenses of  Philadelphia  against  the  advancing  British 
army,  and  part  of  his  instructions  were  to  secure 
means  for  the  speedy  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  for 
citizens  and  troops.  On  this  point  Putnam  consulted 
Capt.  Richard  Peters,  and  as  no  pontoons  or  boats 
were  available,  it  was  decided  to  construct  at  the 
Middle  Ferry  a  bridge  of  the  floating  stages  used  by 
ship-carpenters.  In  a  few  days  it  was  completed,  and 
although  the  battle  of  Princeton  rendered  it  not  im- 
mediately needful  for  military  purposes  it  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  place,  and  found  to  be  a  great  public  con- 
venience. On  Aug.  24,  1777,  the  Continental  army 
marched  across  it  and  took  the  road  to  Wilmington 
and  the  Brandywine,  and  when  the  British  were  ap- 
proaching Philadelphia  shortly  afterward,  Maj.  Cas- 
dorp  removed  it  as  one  of  the  measures  preparatory 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Americans. 
During  the  British  occupution  they  built  another 
floating  bridge  at  Gray's  Ferry,  which  was  finished 
Oct.  20,  1777,  and  two  days  later  was  moved  up  to  the 
Middle  Ferry.  Capt  John  Montressor,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  had  charge  of  the  work,  and  recorded  its 
history  in  his  journal.  The  bridge  was  destroyed  by 
a  storm  on  October  28th.  and  some  of  the  boats  ran 
aground  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  American  militia.  Inside  of  two  weeks 
it  was  rebuilt,  and  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Mifflin  Lord 
Cornwallis  crossed  it  with  two  thousand  men  to  co- 
operate with  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  in  his  movements. 

When  the  British  fled  from  the  city  they  were  too 
much  hurried  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans found  it  intact  upon  their  re-entry.  They  moved 
it  down  stream  to  Gray's  Ferry,  and  restored  their  old 
bridge  to  its  original  location  at  the  Middle  Ferry, 
where  it  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet  in  the  spring 
of  1780,  ju.Ht  as  Gen.  Lacey  and  Capt.  Hambright 
were,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  considering  whether  it  should  be 
improved  or  sold.  Col.  John  Mitchell  then  o(Tered, 
on  behalf  of  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the 
army,  to  replace  it  on  condition  that  the  troops  and 
teams  should  pass  over  free  of  toll ;  but  the  Council 
thought  best  to  rent  the  bridge  to  him  for  £8400  per 
annum.  Seemingly  an  enormous  charge,  it  is  not  so 
great  when  we  remember  that  it  was  calculated  in  Con- 
tinental currency,  which  was  then  so  depreciated  that 
a  single  individual  crossing  the  bridge  had  to  pay  a  toll 


of  2m.  &d.,  and  the  rich  merchant  was  taxed  46*.  if  he 
desired  to  go  over  in  his  chariot  and  four  horses. 
Joseph  Ogden,  keeper  of  the  ferry,  was  ordered  to 
consider  himself  a  tenant  of  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, and  all  passengers  not  connected  with  the  army 
were  required  to  pay  the  full  tolls.  The  bridge  was 
replaced,  and  Benjamin  G.  Eyre  brought  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  bill  of  £6432  for  doing  the  work,  stating  that 
Col.  Mitchell  could  not  discharge  the  debt  on  account 
of  not  having  the  money.  This  difficulty  was  ad- 
justed by  the  Council  agreeing  to  advance  the  amount 
if  Mitchell  would  give  Eyre  an  order  for  it.  The 
armies  under  Count  Rochambeau  and  Washington 
passed  over  this  and  the  Gray's  Ferry  bridge  going 
to  Yorktown  in  1781.  It  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
Ogden  were  swept  away  by  ice  and  high  water  on 
March  15,  1784,  and  in  1786  the  controller-general 
made  a  report  upon  the  accounts  of  Thomas  Davis 
and  Thomas  Casdorf  for  constructing  still  another 
bridge  at  that  spot.  Ogden  and  his  family  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  in  the  flood,  and  their  condition 
was  so  pitiable  that  a  donation  of  three  hundred 
dollars  was  made  to  him,  and  the  city  remitted  two 
years'  rent  of  the  ferry. 

None  of  the  bridges  erected  up  to  1786  were  of  a 
permanent  character,  and  the  community  was  de- 
manding thut  the  Schuylkill  should  be  spanned  by 
one  that  would  resist  the  attacks  of  storm  and  fresh- 
ets. Thomas  Paine  then  came  forward  with  the  flret 
plan  of  an  iron  bridge  that  was  ever  proposed.  Ir 
was  to  be  a  single  arch  twenty  feet  in  height  from  the 
chord  line,  and  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet 
span.  Paine  stated  that  the  design  was  suggested  to 
him  by  a  spider's  web,  a  resemblance  to  which  was 
shown  in  a  section  of  his  model,  and  his  fundamental 
idea  was  that  the  small  segment  of  a  large  circle  was 
scientifically  preferable  to  the  great  segment  of  a 
small  circle.  After  making  the  model  at  his  home,  in 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  he  set  it  up  at  Dr.  Franklin's 
house  in  this  city,  from  whence  it  was  taken  to  the 
State-House,  and  eventually  carried  to  Paris  for  ex- 
hibition to  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  Paine's  novel 
device  interested  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, which  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  examine  it 
and  grant  a  charter  for  a  permanent  bridge  at  the 
west  end  of  High  [Market]  Street,  and  the  Assembly 
resolved  to  incorporate  any  company  that  would 
agree  to  build  the  bridge  and  reserve  to  itself  the 
tolls  until  they  equaled  the  principal  and  interest  of 
its  obligations.  In  the  next  year  Paine  produced 
another  model,  and  the  Assembly  chartered  a  bridge 
company,  included  in  whose  members  were  John 
Paine,  Samuel  Powel,  and  Robert  Morris,  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  166,666.66.  The  company  made  a 
start  by  inviting  designs  for  a  bridge,  and  constituting 
as  a  committee  to  examine  them  Thomas  Mifflin, 
David  Rittenhouse,  George  Clymer,  Samuel  Powel, 
David  Evans,  Richard  Wells,  Francis  Bailey,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  John  Kaighn,  John  Sellers,  Thomas  Har- 
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risen,  Tench  Coxe,  Thomas  Moore,  John  Chaloner, 
John  Bom,  and  Stephen  Pascal.  Before  they  could 
make  any  progress  all  the  bridges  were  destroyed  by 
the  flood  of  1789.  In  December  of  that  year  Coun- 
cils resolved  that  a  permanent  bridge  should  be  built, 
but  as  the  city  treasury  was  much  depleted,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  State  for  aid,  suggesting  at  various  occa- 
sions that  the  ferry  tolls,  the  floating  bridge  receipts, 
and  the  auction  dues  be  devoted  to  a  bridge  fund. 

The  undertaking  was  dormant  until  the  Legislature 
passed  the  act  of  March  16, 1798,  constituting  Richard 
Peters,  John  Perot,  Godfrey  Hagu,  Matthew  McCon- 
nell,  and  William  Sheaff  to  organize  the  "  President, 
Directors,  and  Company  for  erecting  a  permanent 
bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Philadelphia."  Five  years  were  allowed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge;  the  capital  of  the  company 
was  fixed  at  $160,000,  and  when  the  receipts  from 
tolU  should  exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  on  that  amount, 
the  surplus  was  to  go  into  a  redemption  fund  for  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  making  the  bridge  free.  The 
Legislature  also  reserved  power  to  make  it  free  after 
twenty-five  years  on  the  payment  of  its  appraised 
value.  Councils  had  now  ascertained  that  the  rev- 
enues of  the  ferry  and  the  floating  bridge  were  but 
$3500  yearly,  and  they  sold  the  Middle  Ferry  rights  to 
the  bridge  company  for  $40,000. 

Timothy  Palmer's  design  for  a  wooden  structure 
was  accepted,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  eastern 
abutment  wax  laid  Oct.  18,  1800.  Reynolds,  the  con- 
structing engineer,  encountered  many  obstacles,  some 
of  which  were  caused  by  the  malice  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bridge;  but  he  conquered  them,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1805,  it  was  thrown  open  to  travel.  There  was  no 
roof,  and  the  wagon-way  was  in  the  centre,  with  foot- 
walks  on  either  side.  On  account  of  the  flatness  of 
the  ground,  it  was  necessary  to  build  great  embank- 
ments that  led  up  to  the  entrances,  which  were  sur- 
mounted by  large  flat  arches.  Mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Judge  Richard  Peters,  president  of  the 
company,  the  bridge  was  covered  in  the  year  of  its 
erection.  The  eastern  pediment  was  crowned  by  a 
wooden  statue  of  "  Commerce,"  and  the  western  by  one 
of  "Agriculture,"  both  carved  by  William  Rush,  and 
the  toll-house  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  causeway, 
near  the  eastern  entrance.  To  render  the  western 
approach  conspicuous,  the  company  set  up  a  marble 
obelisk  bearing  a  sun-dial  and  inscriptions  giving  the 
main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  bridge.' 

1  This  obelisk  and  sun-dial,  after  the  bridge  company  had  parted 
with  it.  right,  to  (hi.  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  removed  to  the  north- 
wet  corner  of  Twenty-third  and  Market  Street*,  upon  the  premises  of 
the  gae-work«.  where  It  .till  occupies  a  position  near  the  strei-t.  The 
inscription  are  as  followa,  ^-cording  to  the  original  position  of  the 

WW,  r«Mrt  -"ThU  bridge  was  erected  at  an  ei  pence  of  near 
$300,000  by  a  company  incorporated  the  27lh  of  April.  In  virtue  of  a 
law  passed  the  I  tilt,  of  March,  170S.  The  eoner-datua,  foundations,  and 
other  ■ul-io|i,«)o.  work*  consumed  a  great  proportion  of  the  expend!- 
tore.  It  was  commenced  by  laying  the  flret  atone  of  the  Haul  em  pier. 
After  many  dlfflculUea  had  attended  the  dam,  on  Sept.  the  5ln,  lsul,  and  ! 


Philadelphians  were  very  proud  of  this  bridge,  so 
much  so  that  when  in  January,  1806,  it  was  in  danger 
of  catching  fire  from  the  burning  of  Howland's 
Tavern,  five  thousand  citizens  made  their  way  to  the 
Schuylkill  on  a  bitterly  cold  night  and  over  the  ice 
and  snow  to  save  it,  but  the  flames  did  not  touch  it. 
On  April  22,  1834,  the  Whigs  had  a  celebration  at 
Powelton,  the  seat  of  John  Hare  Powel,  on  the  west 
bank ;  and  the  party  committee  bought  from  the  com- 
panies, for  that  day,  the  privilege  of  free  passage  over 
Market  Street  and  upper  ferry  bridges  to  everybody. 
This  incident  set  the  people  to  thinking  of  the  advan- 
tages of  free  bridges,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
permanent  bridge  company  persistently  opposed  it, 
the  Legislature  passed  the  act  of  March  16,  1839,  "  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  free  bridge*  over  the 
Schuylkill  at  or  near  Philadelphia." 

By  threatening  to  erect  a  free  bridge  at  Mulberry 
[Arch]  Street,  the  county  commissioners  brought  the 
owners  of  the  High  Street  bridge  into  negotiations  for 
its  sale  to  them,  but  there  was  still  some  haggling  over 
the  price.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  pay 
only  $80,000  for  it,  and  they  were  further  restricted  by 
the  provision  that  one-third  of  the  sum  should  first  be 
subscribed  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury.  But 
the  company  demanded  $110,000,  and  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  property  until  the  difference  was  made  up  from 
the  receipts  of  tolls,  provided  that  the  term  was  not  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  execution  of  the  con  veyances. 
Thus  the  city  became  the  owner  of  the  bridge  in  1840, 


completed  for  passage  Jan.  let,  1S0&.  Tua  eo»er  waa  begun  and  I 
In  the  same  year." 

NmHum  7\»frW -"  The 
water  of  21  to  24  feet  In  a  « 
boiled  on  the  rock.   The  Western  | 

midst  of  an  Inclement  winter,  wltblu  a  coffer-dam  of  original  and  ap- 
propriate contraction,  In  which  MAI.OOO  ft  of  timber  were  employed. 
The  depth  of  water  from  the  rock  la  41  ft.  No  plor  of  regular  masonry 
in  ao  great  a  depth  or  water  (•  known  to  exist  In  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  m«aonry  of  thl*  pier  waa  begun  on  Christmas  day,  1802, 
and  erected  from  the  rock  to  low  water  mark  In  41  daya  and  nights, 
after  7  months  had  been  occupied  In  preparing  the  dam  and  retrieving 
Ita  mi«fortuncs.  Tl>e«e  p>era  are  in  length  71  ft.  6  inland  in  thickness 
30  ft.  at  the  bottom,  battrriug  to  the  top,  where  tbey  are  in  length  oil  ft 
10  in.,  and  in  thickness  19  ft.  4  in.  The  height  of  the  Eastern  pier  from 
the  rock  la  40  ft.,  and  thai  of  the  Western  pier  la  5A  ft.  0  lu.  The  first 
contain!  perches,  and  the  latter  6178  perches  of  masonry.  Taw 
Eastern  abutment  la  IK  tt.  thick,  and  lis  wings  are  founded  on  the  rock. 
The  Western  abutment  of  equal  thickness,  and  ita  wings  are  built  an  a 
platform  mpporled  by  pile*.    Splay  of  the  wings  8  ft" 

Southm,  TMtl— "  Dimensions  of  the  bridge:  Length, 652  ft.;  i 
mrtile  and  wiujia,  7.00  ft  Total,  UuO  ft.  Span  of  smaller  arenas 
160  ft.;  of  middle  atch  11M  It.  10  In.  Width  or  the  bridge  42  ft. 
ture  of  the  middle  arch  12  ft  ;  of  the  smaller  arches  10  ft.  The  , 
are  catenarian.  Rise  of  the  carriageway  8  ft  Height  over  the  ] 
to  the  rrosstiee  1:1  ft  From  the  surface  of  tho  river  to  the  platform  in 
the  greatest  elevation  Jl  ft.  Elevated  above  all  flood*  ever  known  la 
thl.  river.    Inrljned  plan,  to  entrance.  3'<J  degreee." 

Kulrm  7>.V.t.-"Tbe  bridge  la  In  Itself  the  moat  grateful  reward  ex- 
pected from  Us  Institution.  A  recompense  Ibe  most  honorable  to  those 
who  by  liberal  advances  and  long  privallona  of  profit,  unassisted  by  pub- 
lii-  pecuniary  i.fd,  encouraged  and  supported;  and  a  memorial  the  t 
acceptable  lo  those  wl»o  by  enterprising,  arduous,  and  pe reeve 
ertlons  achieved  tliia  extensively  beneficial  improvement." 
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and  the  toll*  were  abolished.  Nine  yean  later  it  was 
reconstructed  to  accommodate  the  tracks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  which  were  placed  on  the  north 
side ;  and  the  south  side  was  afterward  occupied  by 
the  tracks  of  the  West  Philadelphia  City  Passenger 
Railway.  This  bridge  remained  in  constant  use  until 
Nov.  20,  1876,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
Much  embarrassed  by  this  disaster,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  erected,  a  little  north  of  the  old 
piers,  a  trestle  work  ujwn  which  to  cross  their  trains ; 
but  this  arrangement  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  under 
authorization  of  a  Council  ordinance  of  December  2, 
the  com  puny  undertook  to  put  up  at  Market  Street  a 
bridge  that  should  last  three  years,  and  be  completed 
within  thirty  days.  It  was  actually  finished  in  two 
hundred  and  seven  working  hours,  and  outlasted  for 
some  year*  the  time  specified  in  the  contract.  In  1881 
it  was  observed  that  the  timbers  showed  signs  of  decay, 
and  Councils  passed  the  ordinance  under  which  the 
construction  of  a  new  stone  bridge  of  great  dimen- 
sions was  provided  for. 

Benjamin  Chambers  was  probably  licensed  to  ope- 
rate the  Lower  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  shortly  alter 
the  Swedes  made  complaint,  in  1673,  that  Philip  Eng- 
land was  obstructing  their  passage  at  the  Middle  Ferry. 
In  1696  it  was  directed  that  the  king's  great  road  be 
laid  out  from  the  lower  ferry  on  the  Schuylkill,  com- 
monly called  Benjamin  Chambers'  Ferry,  "to  come 
into  the  southernmost  Btreet  of  the  town  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  which  street  runs  from  the  Delaware  River 
unto  the  Schuylkill."  This  was  our  present  South 
Street,  then  styled  Cedar  Street,  and  the  highway  es- 
tablished l>etween  it  and  the  ferry  was  the  Gray's  Ferry 
road.  Another  order  was  made  to  lay  out  a  road  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  "  from  Benjamin 
Cham  here'  ferry,  to  goe  bo  far  in  the  road  that  leads 
to  Darby  as  may  be,  and  from  thence  the  nearest  best 
and  most  convenient  that  may  bo  had,  and  least  pre- 
judicial to  improvements  of  the  neighborhood,  to  the 
town  of  Hertford."  Chambers  made  complaint  to  the 
Council,  in  1706,  that  after  he  had  erected  his  ferry 
and  rendered  it  more  commodious  by  the  invention 
of  a  boat  of  a  kind  never  known  before,  some  one  was 
attempting  to  set  up  a  rival  ferry  near  him.  Three 
years  afterward  he  was  complaining  that  while  re- 
pairing his  long  causeway  he  was  interfered  with  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Sandle,  the  Swedish  minister,  who  ob- 
jected that  it  passed  through  his  land  ;  whereupon  the 
Council  admonished  Sandle  to  refrain  from  obstruct- 
ing the  Queen's  road.  About  171 1,  Joseph  Growden,  . 
owner  of  the  mills  at  Mill  Creek,  complained  that 
Chambers  himself  had  obstructed  the  road  at  the 
ferry  by  placing  his  house  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
idea  of  Growden  was  not  so  much  to  benefit  the 
public  by  widening  a  highway,  as  it  was  to  obtain  for 
himself  a  ferry-right  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  where, 
he  represented,  there  was  an  easy  road  and  a  better 
passage,  but  the  Assembly  nevertheless  refused  to 
grant  him  any  privileges. 


Chambers  was  followed  as  ferry-master  by  George 
Gray,  who  died  in  1748,  and  bequeathed  his  interest* 
to  his  widow.  The  next  year  she,  in  protesting  against 
the  proposed  reduction  of  tolls,  declared  that  her  hus- 
band had  bought  the  ferry  for  £1150,  subject  to  pro- 
prietors' quit-rent,  and  had  expended  £300  more  in 
improvements.    Gray  gave  his  name  to  the  ferry. 

While  the  British  were  in  occupation  of  the  city 
during  the  Revolution,  they  had  for  a  short  time  a 
bridge  of  boats  at  the  Lower  Ferry,  and  the  Americans 
may  be  said  to  have  made  it  a  fixture  there.  Wash- 
ington crossed  it  April  20, 1789,  traveling  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  New  York  to  assume  the  Presidential 
office,  and  it  was  gayly  decorated  in  his  honor,  being 
walled  in  and  arched  over  with  laurel,  and  orna- 
mented with  flags.  Among  the  ensigns  displayed 
was  the  one  which  Captain  Bell  had  when  abroad 
hoisted  on  his  ship  as  the  Pennsylvania  colors,  the 
commonwealth  not  having  then  adopted  any  device. 
Another  banner  showed  a  sun  more  than  half  way 
above  the  horizon,  with  the  motto,  "The  Rising 
Empire,"  while  the  old  Revolutionary  emblem  of 
the  rattlesnake  and  the  warning,  "Don't  tread  on 
me"  was  of  course  prominent.  As  the  President 
passed  under  the  western  arch  a  child  lowered  a 
laurel  wreath,  which  rested  on  his  brow,  while  the 
guns  of  Captain  Fisher's  artillery  saluted,  and  the 
|>eople  cheered.  A  week  afterward  Mrs.  Washington, 
on  her  way  to  New  York  to  join  her  husband,  received 
a  public  welcome  at  the  bridge. 

The  bridge  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  1789, 
but  was  quickly  rebuilt.  George  Weed  became  tenant 
of  the  ferry  about  1794.  George  Ogden  succeeded 
him,  and  after  a  time  George  Weed  returned.  CurtU 
Grubb  was  next  tenant,  and  then  came  the  Koches- 
bergers,  who  were  in  occupancy  before  and  after  1H35. 
In  1806  a  movement  was  made  for  the  incorporation 
of  a  company  to  build  a  permanent  bridge  at  Gray's 
Ferry,  but  the  scheme  was  strongly  antagonized, 
unless  the  interests  of  navigation  were  protected  by 
a  draw,  or  by  making  the  bridge  high  enough  for 
vessels  to  pass  under;  and  in  granting  the  charter 
the  Legislature  stipulated  that  the  floor  should  be 
seventy-five  feet  above  low  water.  George  Gray  was 
to  get  two  hundred  shares  of  the  stock  in  payment 
for  his  ferry  franchise,  but  the  company  failed  to 
obtain  large  subscriptions,  and  the  floating  bridge 
continued  in  use.  Two  or  three  times  it  was  carried 
away  by  floods  and  renewed,  but  on  each  occasion  a 
controversy  occurred,  the  Schuylkill  watermen  declar- 
ing that  it  obstructed  navigation,  while  the  residents 
on  the  river  shores  protested  that  the  draw  was  bo 
often  open  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  that  their 
own  movements  were  seriously  delayed. 

These  contestants  could  arrive  at  no  compromise, 
and  so  the  floating  bridge  remained  in  place  until 
1838,  when  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more Railroad  Company  built  its  bridge,  at  a  cost, 
including  the  ferry  rights,  of  nearly  t200,000.  The 
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tracks  occupied  the  south  half,  and  the  remainder  was 
opened  to  general  travel ;  but  since  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  acquired  control  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  its  only  use  for 
railway  purposes  is  the  transfer  of  can*  from  the  Del- 
aware River  Front  Railroad  by  way  of  Washington 
Street.  It  was  at  first  a  toll  bridge,  but  by  a  contract 
between  the  company  and  the  county  commissioners, 
in  1839,  it  was  made  free. 

The  Upper  or  Callowhill  Street  Ferry,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  must  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Wil- 
liam Powel  previous  to  1693,  as  on  June  27th  of  that 
year  Philip  England,  who  has  already  been  shown  to 
have  been  so  jealous  of  his  monopoly  at  the  Middle 
Ferry,  memorialized  the  Provincial  Council  that 
Powel  "  did  ferrie  people  over  the  Schuylkill  to  the 
petitioner's  great  damage."  Powel  respondod  by 
exhibiting  a  paper  signed  by  the  grand  jury  in  1692, 
and  indorsing  a  ferry  at  his  house  as  "a  conve- 
nience." On  this  showing  the  court  issued  an  order 
that  he  might  continue  the  business,  and  then  there 
was  once  more  sprung  the  constantly-recurring  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authority  for  granting  the  valuable 
ferry  franchises,  which  earned  so  much  revenue  that 
the  jurisdiction  over  them  was  worth  a  controversy. 
The  proprietary  and  his  agents,  in  Powel's  case, 
maintained  that  neither  Assembly,  court,  or  grand 
jury  possessed  the  power  to  grant  a  license,  and  he 
was  warned  that  he  must  not  act  under  the  supposed 
franchise  obtained  from  the  court.  If  he  promised 
obedience  to  this  mandate  from  the  Governor  he  did 
not  keep  his  word. 

In  February,  1794,  the  accusation  was  brought 
against  Powel  that,  in  contempt  of  the  Governor's 
order  of  1693,  he  was  still  virtually  the  ferry-master, 
although  he  pretended  that  he  had  sold  his  boat  to 
certain  persons,  who  had  employed  Nathaniel  Mul- 
Hnax  to  do  the  ferriage.  Powel  and  Mullinax  were 
summoned  to  answer  this  charge,  and  the  latter  re- 
plied that  "  most  of  the  people  of  Harford  and  Merion 
and  some  of  Darbie  imployed  and  hyred  him  to  ferrie 
ym  over,  and  that  they  were  to  pay  him  his  wages, 
and  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  he  might  not  work 
for  his  living  as  well  as  others."  This  plea  did  not 
satisfy  the  Council,  which  ordered  that  Mullinax  be 
sent  to  prison  until  he  gave  security  that  he  would 
"  ferry  no  more  persons,  horses,  or  catties  over  the 
Schuylkill  at  Wm.  Powel's  for  gift,  hyre,  or  reward, 
directly  or  indirectly."  The  security  not  being  forth- 
coming, the  sheriff  seized  the  boat,  and  in  applying 
for  its  return  the  owners  declared  that  they  meant  no 
contempt,  and  that  they  needed  it  "  for  their  more 
easie  coming  to  their  meetings,  fares  [fairs],  and 
marketts,  and  to  the  election  of  representatives  to 
serve  in  the  ensuing  Assembly,  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  transport  ymselves  therein."  The  intima- 
tion in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights  was 
very  shrewdly  conceived.  The  Council  might  have 
denied  their  claims  for  speedy  access  to  markets  and 


fairs,  but  when  they  declared  that  they  might  be  in- 
jured in  their  suffrage  rights  if  they  could  not  crow 
the  Schuylkill  in  their  own  boat,  the  Council  could 
do  nothing  but  restore  it  to  them,  under  a  proviso 
that  they  must  not  do  ferriage  for  pay  until  William 
Penn  could  arrive  and  give  a  final  decision.  Practi- 
cally, this  was  the  end  of  the  dispute. 

In  1695  the  Welsh  settlers  petitioned  the  Council 
for  a  ferry  at  Powel's,  and  they  were  too  important 
in  numbers  and  influence  to  be  turned  away  with  a 
refusal.  A  liberal  concession  was  granted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  when  Penn  returned  from  England  in 
1700  he  ordered  the  two  ferry  proprietors,  Cham  ben 
and  Powel,  "  that  they  do  not  after  daylight  is  shutt 
in  transport  any  persons  yt  if  not  well  known  t»  you 
or  yt  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  ymselves."  In 
June,  1703,  authorization  was  given  for  a  road  to  be 
opened  from  Powel's  house,  passing  by  Haverford 
Meeting  to  Goshen,  in  Chester  County,  and  this  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Haverford  road,  which  has 
always  been  directly  connected  with  the  Upper  Ferry. 

Powel  had  maintained  his  own  claims  against  those 
of  England  and  the  Council,  and  he  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful in  1706,  when  he  procured  an  order  forbidding 

t  the  competing  ferry  that  the  people  of  Merion  and 
the  Welsh  tract  had  established.  Some  time  after  the 

,  Revolution  a  floating  bridge  was  set  up  at  his  ferry, 
but  the  first  date  that  we  have  in  connection  with  it 
is  derived  from  the  record  that  it  was  swept  away  by 

i  the  freshet  of  January,  1789.  Having  been  restored, 
it  met  with  another  calamity  of  the  same  kind  in  1810, 
and  the  Legislature  then  chartered  a  company  with  a 
capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars  to  construct  a  perma- 
nent bridge  and  hold  the  vested  right  in  the  property 
for  twenty -five  years.  As  soon  as  the  toll  receipts 
exceeded  nine  per  cent,  yearly  upon  the  investment, 
the  surplus  was  to  be  converted  into  a  redemption  fund. 
In  order  to  increase  facilities  of  travel,  the  company 
was  permitted  to  construct  an  artificial  road  from  the 
intersection  of  the  Lancaster  turnpike  at  the  west  side 
of  Schuylkill  to  the  bridge,  and  thence  on  the  east 
side  to  Kidge  Avenue  at  Ninth  Street.  Lewis  Wern- 
wag  built  the  bridge  on  what  was  then  a  novel  plan, 
by  spanning  the  river  with  a  single  arch  and  discard- 
ing a  centre  pier.  This  span  was  by  ninety-eight  feet 
greater  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on  April  28, 
1812.' 


»  A  pltc.  of 


"THIS  BRIDGE 

wm  rounded  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thnueaud  and  eight  hundred 
under  the  id  perl  n  tendance  of  the  following 
Board  of  Manager* : 

Cadwallader  Krane 
Martin  Dubbe 


Philip  Wager 
Julin  Brltton 


Abraham  Sheridan 


Samnel  Brack 
and 


Until  Wernerag  architect." 
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On  Sept.  1,  1888,  a  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  of 
incendiary  origin,  destroyed  this  bridge,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rebuild  it  until  operations  were 
commenced  under  the  free  bridge  act  of  1889,  when 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  appropriated  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  purchasing  the  rights,  and  the 
county  commissioners  contracted  with  Charles  Ellet, 
Jr.,  to  erect  a  wire  suspension  bridge  of  his  own  de- 
sign. With  the  exception  of  White  &  Hazard's 
bridge  near  the  Falls,  which  was  finished  in  1816,  it 
was  the  first  of  its  character  in  this  country.  The 
commissioners  of  Spring  Garden  had  control  of  it, 
and  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Jan.  2,  1842.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  it  stood  unimpaired,  but  in 
1875  the  fact  became  apparent  that  it  had  nearly 
filled  its  period  of  usefulness,  and  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  Spring  Garden  Street  westward  to  the  abut- 
ments of  Fairmount  basin  led  to  the  inquiry  whether 
the  passage  from  that  street  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated at  Fairmount.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  city 
designed  a  double-decked  bridge  by  which,  on  the 
lower  story,  Callowhill  Street  could  be  carried  across 
the  Schuylkill,  and  by  a  plane  rising  at  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  and  winding  around  the  base  of  the  reservoir, 
•  sufficient  height  was  obtained  to  carry  Spring  Gar- 
den 8treet  by  the  upper  deck  across  the  river  to 
intersect  Bridge  Street  [now  Spring  Garden]  at  grade. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1874  by  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  a  length  of  twelve 
hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  from  shore  to  shore, 
to  which  must  be  added  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  for  the  abutments  and  approaches. 

Penrose's  Ferry,  or  the  Rope  Ferry,  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment,  in  1742,  of  the  pest-house 
or  hospital  on  Fisher's  Island,  afterward  called  Prov- 
ince Island  and  State  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  opening  of  a  road  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  through  the  Neck  to  the  point  where 
the  ferry  was  established  probably  followed  imme- 
diately afterward.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
Samuel  Penrose  is  named  as  the  keeper  of  the  ferry 
in  1776.  Faden's  map  of  1777  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  road  plunged  into  the  marshes  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  but  Hill,  in  1806,  carries  it  out 
to  the  Schuylkill,  and  marks  the  ferry  and  the  ferry 


••In  tb.  urn.  of  Almighty  God 
i  the  Uilrty-eixih  yeerof  . 

And  of  Mercury  5*12 


B.  W. 


Attended  by  tbe 
ty  Grand  Mut«r  Peter  Le 
And  tbe  Grand  Offiocre 
e*  Mllnorbeiug  R.  W 
The  State  of  Pen  tie. 
a  numeroue  ii»«riijbl*go  of  brethren 
Laid  tbe  Br«t  itoue  of  tbe 

BKIDGK 
On  tbe  28th  of  April,  1812, 


tavern.  The  opening  of  a  new  road  between  the  old 
pest-house  and  the  new  lazaretto  hospital  added  much 
to  the  revenues  of  Penrose's  Ferry.  In  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  passed  March  31, 1806,  this  was  called  the 
Lower  Ferry,  and  Gray's  Ferry  was  denominated  the 
upper  bridge.  An  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  April 
9,  1858,  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  the  Penrose 
Ferry  Bridge  Company.  They  put  up  a  bridge  there 
which  soon  proved  to  be  weak  and  dangerous,  and  a 
new  one  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  June  30, 
1860,  although  it  was  not  converted  into  a  free  bridge 
until  some  years  subsequently.  On  July  7,  1876,  the 
centre  span  fell  into  the  river,  and  on  Jan.  20,  1878, 
another  bridge  was  completed. 

Meudenhall's  Ferry  was  north  of  tbe  Upper  Ferry, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  old  ford  was  established, 
between  what  is  now  North  and  South  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery.  It  was  on  a  road  that  led  up  to  the  Ridge 
road.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  it  was  known  as 
Garrigue's  Ferry,  and  as  Mendenhall's  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

On  April  19, 1807,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  granted 
to  Robert  Kennedy,  who  then  kept  a  tavern  at  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  rights  for  tbe  use  of  the  water- 
power,  on  condition  that  he  would  build  locks  around 
the  falls  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boats  that 
navigated  the  river,  which,  coming  from  Reading, 
were  called  "  Reading,"  or  "  long"  boats.  Although 
Kennedy  failed  to  construct  the  locks,  he  and  Con- 
rad Carpenter  built  a  chain  bridge  in  1809,  which 
broke  down  in  1811.  In  the  mean  while  Kennedy 
bad  sold  his  rights  to  Josiah  White  and  Erskine 
Hazard,  who  had  erected  a  rolling-mill  and  a  wire- 
factory.  By  authority  of  the  act  of  April  2,  1811,  a 
company  put  up  another  chain  bridge,  and  when  it 
gave  way,  in  1816,  White  &  Hazard  constructed  a  wire 
suspension  bridge  across  the  river  from  the  top  win- 
dows of  their  mill  to  some  large  trees  on  the  west- 
ern side,  from  which  there  was  a  descent  by  steps.  It 
was  for  foot  passengers  only,  and  but  eight  persons 
were  permitted  on  it  at  any  one  time.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  wire  suspension  bridge  in  the  United 
8tates,  and  probably  in  the  world.  It  cost  the  build- 
ers one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  they 
charged  a  toll  of  one  cent  until  they  were  compen- 
sated for  their  expense,  when  they  made  it  free. 
About  the  end  of  1817  the  Schuylkill  Falls  Bridge 
Company  completed  the  wooden  bridge  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  flood  of  Feb.  21,  1822.  In  1829 
another  company  under  the  same  name  erected  a  new 
bridge  that  stood  until  burned  on  Aug.  26,  1842,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  "  Old  Red  Bridge,"  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  freshet  of  Oct.  23,  1878. 

On  March  22,  1809,  the  Legislature  incorporated 
"  the  managers  and  company  for  erecting  a  perma- 
nent bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  opposite  Flat  rock, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  in  shares  of  $50  each."  The 
bridge  was  finished  in  1810,  was  the  second  perma- 
nent bridge  in  Philadelphia  County,  and  extended 
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from  Flat  Rock,  above  Manayunk,  over  to  Lower 
Merion  township  of  Montgomery  County.  On  the 
19th  of  September,  1838,  it  was  broken  down  by  two 
teams  drawing  wagons  on  which  were  heavy  blocks  of 
marble  crossing  at  the  same  time,  but  this  damage 
was  soon  repaired.  In  1850,  September  2d,  Consho- 
hocken  bridge,  four  miles  above,  was  carried  away,- 
and  came  down  with  such  force  as  to  sweep  off  the 
Flat  Rock  bridge.  This  bridge  crosses  opposite  the 
end  of  Domino  Lane  leading  toward  Mount  Airy. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  bridge  is  immediately 
south  of  the  Falls  bridge,  at  the  foot  of  canal  navi- 
gation on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  was  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  boats.  It  is 
built  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  its  eastern  landing  is 
not  far  from  the  entrance  to  Manayunk  bridge. 

In  1828  an  act  was  passed  "  to  authorize  John 
Towers  to  erect  a  bridge  on  the  canal  and  river 
Schuylkill  at  a  town  called  Manayunk  in  the  County 
of  Philadelphia."  Towers  was  the  first  mill-builder 
at  Flat  Rock,  afterward  called  Manayunk,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  distinction  of  beiug  the  founder  of  the 
village.  Under  the  act  of  Assembly  Towers  was 
compelled  to  finish  the  bridge  in  three  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  the  county  commissioners 
were  to  be  privileged  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  to  appoint  a  jury  to  view  and  value  the 
bridge,  taking  into  consideration  the  tolls  received,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  upon 
approval  and  payment  of  the  amount  settled  upon, 
the  bridge  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  county. 
Capt.  Towers  did  not  build  the  bridge  within  the 
specified  time.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1832,  an  act  was 
passed  "  to  incorporate  a  company  for  erecting  a  bridge 
over  Schuylkill  river  and  canal  at  the  town  of  Mana- 
yunk." The  preamble  recited  that  Towers  had  failed 
to  erect  the  bridge  within  the  three  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  new  company  was  incorporated. 
There  was  a  provision  in  this  act  that  whenever  the 
tolls  received  for  passing  over  the  bridge  exceeded 
nine  per  cent,  annual  profit  on  the  capital,  the  excess 
should  be  appropriated  to  purchasing  the  stock.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this  plan  by  the  indis- 
position of  stockholders  to  sell  their  shares,  it  was 
directed  that  the  subscribers  should  determine  "  by 
lot"  from  time  to  time  whose  share  or  shares  were  to 
be  paid  off,  the  price  to  be  at  par,  and  whenever  the 
whole  number  of  shares  were  purchased,  "  then  the 
bridge  shall  be  free  except  as  to  a  small  toll  to  keep 
the  same  in  repair."  The  bridge  was  finished  in 
1833.  The  site  was  that  of  Righter's  Ferry,  an  estab- 
lishment which  probably  went  back  in  point  of  date 
to  1707  or  1708.  Application  was  made  in  1706  for  a 
road  from  the  Lower  Merion  meeting-house  to  the 
river  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles, 
"  where  a  ferry  is  to  be  established." 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad  was  carried 
across  the  Schuylkill  on  a  wooden  viaduct  just  below 
the  residence  of  Judge  Richard  Peters.   It  was  opened 


in  March,  1884,  and  was  also  used  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad.  After  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  chartered  and  the  general  traffic  operated  by 
way  of  the  Market  Street  bridge,  the  Schuylkill  via- 
duct was  purchased  by  the  Reading  company.  For 
twenty  years  this  structure  was  known  to  Philadelphia 
only  as  the  Columbia  Railroad  bridge.  A  new  gen- 
eration which  has  come  forward  within  the  thirty 
years  succeeding  knew  it  only  as  the  Reading  Rail- 
road bridge.  It  has  been  an  exceedingly  lucky  struc- 
ture, withstanding  floods  and  ice  without  harm  and 
never  having  suffered  by  fire. 

The  Reading  company  also  constructed  at  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill  a  wooden  bridge  that  was  opened  Jan. 
10,  1842,  and  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  following  26th 
of  August.  In  1843  a  stone  bridge  was  begun,  but 
the  railroad  company  became  entangled  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  it  was  not  completed  for  a  long  time. 

By  the  act  of  March  27,  1852,  the  county  commis- 
sioners were  required  to  build  a  new  bridge  at  Chest- 
nut Street,  and  one  at  or  near  Girard  Avenue,  coat 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  each.  The  Girard  Avenue  bridge  was  finished 
in  the  summer  of  1855,  but  proved  so  poorly  con- 
structed that  in  December,  1872,  the  grand  jury  made 
presentment  that  its  condition  was  dangerous.  This 
admonition  not  being  heeded,  the  grand  jury  found 
a  true  bill  against  Select  and  Common  Councils  for 
maintaining  a  nuisance  in  permitting  the  bridge  to 
remain  open.  Councils  then  had  a  temporary  struc- 
ture put  up,  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  present 
magnificent  bridge  at  an  outlay  of  one  million  four 
hundred  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  dollars.  It  is  one  thousand  feet  long  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,— the  widest  bridge  in  the  world,— k 
constructed  of  iron  and  stone,  and  was  ready  for  travel 
July  4,  1874. 

Although  a  bridge  at  Chestnut  Street  was  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  1852,  it  was  not  until  1857  that 
Councils  decided  to  build  it.  The  expense  had  acted 
as  a  deterrent,  but  it  was  partially  overcome  by  a 
requirement  in  the  charter  of  the  Chestnut  and  Wal- 
nut Streets  Passenger- Railway  Company  that  it 
should  contribute  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to- 
ward the  cost.  The  bridge  was  built  on  the  designs 
of  Strickland  Kneass,  and  opened  June  23,  1866. 
Its  whole  length  is  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  and  it  is  a  finely  ornamental  specimen  of  bridge 
architecture. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  building  of  the  elevated 
railway  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  West 
Philadelphia  to  its  Broad  Street  Station,  it  became 
necessary  to  bridge  the  Schuylkill  at  Filbert  Street, 
and  the  work  was  finished  Feb.  16, 1881.  The  Filbert 
Street  bridge  was  built  by  the  railroad  corporation. 

The  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at 
South  Street  was  not  considered  a  public  necessity, 
but  was  forced  upon  the  city  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  which,  on  April  1,  1861,  passed  the  act 
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requiring  Councils  to  construct  a  bridge  at  a  cost  of 
not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In 
compliance  with  the  protests  of  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, Governor  Curtin  disapproved  the  bill,  but  it  wax 
passed  over  his  veto.  Two  days  later  the  Lombard 
and  South  Streets  City  Passenger  Railway  Company 
was  incorporated,  with  right  of  way  for  its  tracks  over 
any  bridge  that  might  be  constructed  at  either  of 
those  streets.  For  five  years  Councils  refused  to 
obey  the  legislative  mandate,  and  on  April  5,  1866, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  supplementary  act  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  build  a  bridge  at  South  Street, 
the  cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  There  was  a  proviso  that  if  Coun- 
cils would  order  the  erection  of  the  bridge  prior  to 
July  1,  1867,  the  powers  vested  in  the  commission 
ahonld  be  superseded  and  devolve  upon  the  city.  But 
Councils  refused,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  Jan.  21, 
1867,  requesting  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  acts  of 
1861  and  1866.  No  notice  was  taken  of  these  petitions 
at  Harrisburg ;  in  fact,  another  supplement  was  passed 
directing  the  "Chief  Engineer  of  the  City  to  build 
the  bridge  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission, 
and  to  place  a  draw  in  it."  Permission  to  add  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  cost  was  also  given, 
and  although  the  city  carried  the  case  into  court,  it 
was  defeated  on  all  points.  The  Legislature  then  or- 
dered the  city  to  make  a  loan  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  for  the  bridge,  and  the  commission 
was  increased  to  thirteen  members,  with  as  its  presi- 
dent the  president  of  the  railway  whose  interests 
were  so  deeply  involved.  On  March  30,  1870,  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  John  W.  Murphy,  and  the  bridge 
was  opened  for  pedestrians  Nov.  30,  1875,  and  for 
general  travel  Feb.  17,  1876.  It  has  a  draw,  and,  in- 
cluding approaches,  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet  in  length.  In  less  than  two  years  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  structure  fell  in  on  ac- 
count of  the  slipping  of  the  piles  on  the  shelving 
rock  of  the  river-bed.  Arch  after  arch  went  down, 
and  the  bridge  was  not  much  more  than  a  wreck.  A 
trestle-work  was  erected,  and  still  continues  in  use. 

Ferries  and  Bridges  Over  Tributary  Streams. 
— In  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  foundation 
of  the  city  Dock  Creek  was  a  clear  and  pretty  stream, 
and  navigable  as  far  as  Third  Street.  The  common 
name  of  Drawbridge  would  indicate  that  there  was  an 
opening  at  Front  Street  through  which  vessels  might 
pass,  and  it  was  known  by  this  name  in  1713,  accord- 
ing to  John  F.  Watson's  statements.  Watson  says  that 
Charles  Thomson  told  him  he  hud  often  seen  such 
vessels  as  sloops  and  schooners  loading  with  flour  for 
the  West  Indies  on  Dock  Street,  near  to  Second  Street, 
and  a  very  aged  informant  (Mrs.  Powel)  hud  seen  a 
schooner  once  as  high  as  Girard's  bank.  Charles 
Thomson  came  to  this  city  in  1740,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  his  day  vessels  passed  up  the  creek. 
But  the  statement  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Powel  is  difficult 
of  credence,  if  she  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Powel 
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and  daughter  of  Charles  Willing.    Miss  Willing  was 
born  in  1748,  and  her  reliable  recollections  might 
|  extend  back  as  far  as  1753,  but  before  that  time  the 
i  bridges  over  the  creek  at  Second  8treet  and  Walnut 
j  Street  must  have  been  permanent,  as  they  are  desig- 
nated as  brick  bridges  in  the  minutes  of  Common 
Council.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  furnished 
with  draws,  and  unless  they  were  so  provided  they 
closed  the  stream  to  navigation.    According  to  Coun- 
cil minutes  of  June  1, 1705,  Henry  Badcock  and  John 
I  Budd  were  appointed  overseers  of  the  repairs  of 
I  Second  Street  bridge;  and,  in  1717,  Thomas  Bradford, 
Thomas  Wharton,  and  Thomas  Rati  ley  were  "over- 
seers of  the  work  to  be  done  in  repairing  the  two 
|  brick  bridges,  one  in  the  2nd  St.,  and  the  other  in 
Walnut  St."    In  the  succeeding  year  Samuel  Powel, 
being  called  upon  by  Common  Council  to  pay  his 
stall  rents,  "  prayed  a  discount,  he  being  considerable 
out  of  Pocket  in  Building  of  ye  Bridge  over  ye  Dock 
in  Walnut  St.    It  is  ye  opinion  of  the  Board  that  such 
discounts  may  be  Inconvenient;  Nevertheless  how 
farr  this  city  is  obliged  to  pay  off  Samuel  Powel's 
1  demands  is  ord*  to  be  Examined  by  Aldermau  Carter, 
Thomas  Griffits  and  George  Claypoole,"  on  whose 
report  Powel  and  John  Parsons  were  paid  £35  3*.  llrf. 
"  for  building  a  stone  and  brick  bridge  over  Walnut 
St.  Dock." 

In  May,  1720,  Councils  contracted  with  Edward 
Collins  to  build,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  a  bridge  twenty-five  feet  wide  over  the  dock 
at  Second  Street,  but  as  numerous  citizens  wished  it 
the  full  width  of  the  street,  Councils  agreed  to  pay 
thirty-five  pounds  more  toward  the  increased  breadth 
if  the  citizens  would  pay  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  draws  in  these  proceedings, 
;  and  the  creek  must  have  become  gradually  filled  up 
I  as  the  city  grew.1 

Mr.  Watson  ingeniously  suggests  as  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  that  vessels  passing  beyond  Second 
Street  struck  their  masts  in  order  to  go  under  the 
bridges.  If  such  had  been  the  case  the  bridges  would 
of  necessity  have  been  well  set  up  above  the  water, 
requiring  causeways  as  a  means  of  approach,  or  ex- 
tensive filling  up  of  the  streets,  at  large  expense,  but 
no  such  items  of  cost  appear.  The  bridge  at  Third 
Street  was  first  of  wood,  which  gave  way,  in  1740,  to  a 
stone  structure,  costing  seventy-nine  pounds. 

Coconoon  wa-s  the  Indian  name  for  Dock  Creek, 
and  on  account  of  its  width  and  depth  in  the  early 
colonial  days,  it  seems  to  have  much  impeded  inter- 
course between  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of 
the  town.    We  may  presume  that  under  the  general 


>  Al-out  1KIS  or  1R.K1  the  calrrrt  which  brought  down  the  entire  dit- 
charue  or  Duck  Creek,  when  the  Lull. ling  of  Hint  m«-an»  of  relief  waa 
agreed  upon,  after  Ibe  yellow  fever  experience*  of  1793,  1797,  1798,  fell 
in,  and  left  a  great  opening  near  the  front  of  the  Merchant*'  Exchange. 
,  The  entire  work  wa»  rxpueed.    The  ciilrert,  which  came  down  Walnut 
i  Street,  waa  prulml.ly  aereii  feet  In  dinipeter,  and  Ilia  discharge  into  it  at 
I  that  Uma  wa*  rerjr  .wall. 
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law  of  1682  a  bridge  was  built  over  it.  In  1704  the 
grand  jury  presented  it  as  being  "  insufficient  and 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast."  Two  years  afterward 
another  grand  jury  reported  that  it  had  viewed  the 
place  where  the  bridge  was,  and  that  it  had  been 
broken  down  and  carried  away  by  storm,  so  the  rec- 
ommendation was  made  that  it  be  rebuilt.  In  the 
minutes  of  Council,  June  1,  1705,  it  was  called  So- 
ciety Hill  Bridge,  aa  it  gave  passage  to  Society  Hill, 
where  most  of  the  property  had  originally  been  owned 
by  the  Free  Society  of  Traders.  Up  to  1716  the  work 
still  lagged,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  minutes  of  that  year : 


"Tbe  Bridge  over  lb.  Duck  at  the  South  Knd  or  tbe 
the  twxwij  from  thence  to  Society  Hill,  being  M  yet  uuflnlsbt.  And 
tbe  Water  baring  waaht  away  some  part  of  the  Causeway,  Insomuch 
Th«t  It  Li  not  only  become  very  Dangerous  but  If  nut  speedily  fflnlsht, 
willcrrate  ■  much  Greater  Charge,  And  the  pere»n« who  were  appointed 
Overseers  for  Doing  the  aame,  having  not  Pufflclent  in  their  hand!  to 
Carry  it  ou.  It  U  Agreed  And  Ordered  that  if  the  ail  Overseen  will  Ad- 
vance money  for  the  Compleating  tbe  ad  work,  thi-y  shall  be  paid  their 
Disbursement  out  of  ye  publlck  Stuck  of  tills  City,  and  so  shall  (he  over- 
seers for  the  Market  Wharf  wrh  Is  yet  unfinished,"  In  August,  1717, 
Messrs.  Dickinson,  Morris,  and  Venning  were  **  Desired  to  continue  the 
Care  abt  ye  Bridge  A  Oauaewsy  at  ye  South  End  of  the  town,  A  Oat  tba 
same  IDnish  wlUi  all  speed  and  afterwards  present  tbsir  acc'ts." 

In  1739  Dock  Creek  had  grown  exceedingly  offen- 
sive. Many  citizens  charged  the  nuisance  to  the 
tanneries  on  its  banks,  and  petitioned  the  Assembly 
to  remove  them,  but  the  tanners  defeated  this  attack 
on  their  interests.  On  Feb.  24,  1748,  a  committee 
made  report  to  Councils  that  the  contagious  swamp 
between  Budd's  buildings  and  Society  Hill  should  be 
made  into  a  dock  sixty  feet  wide,  as  far  as  the  swamp 
extended  westward,  with  a  branch  thirty  feet  wide  on 
the  southwest  and  forty  feet  wide  on  the  northwest, 
and  that  the  remainder  be  filled  up  and  walled  in,  the 
property-holders  agreeing  to  dig  out,  cleanse,  and  wall 
their  premises  on  condition  of  being  granted  the 
wharf  rights.  Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  this  report,  which  gravely  urged  that  the  improve- 
ment was  necessary  on  the  ground  of  the  public 
health,  but  it  was  so  expensive  that  the  municipality 
feared  to  undertake  it.  In  1763  the  county  commis- 
sioners made  application  to  Common  Council  for  a 
loan  to  finish  the  stone  bridge  over  the  dock  at  Front 
Street;  and  in  1764  Council  determined  to  rebuild  the 
two  walls  between  this  bridge  and  the  wooden  bridge 
in  Water  Street.  About  the  same  time  the  locality 
was  utilized  for  the  Fish  Market,  between  King  and 
Front  Streets. 

The  public  landing  at  Dock  Street  became  a  mat- 
ter of  early  contest.  It  was  called  "a  low  sandy 
beach  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,"  but  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  feet  the  ground  rose  abruptly. 
On  the  south  side,  near  to  the  Delaware,  the  addi- 
tions had  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  ground  up 
to  what  might  be  called  a  permanent  position.  It  was 
swamp  for  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
so  low  that  the  building  of  a  causeway  down  to  the 
line  of  about  Spruce  Street  was  necessary  in  order  to 


secure  convenient  access  to  the  Drawbridge.  South 
of  Spruce  Street  the  ground  rose  rapidly  on  Society 
Hill.  Dock  Creek  ran  through  a  little  valley,  and 
the  low,  sandy  beach  at  Front  Street  stood  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  ground,  near  the  creek,  on  either 
side,  as  far  west  as  Third  8treet.  The  expectation 
seemed  to  be  that  the  landing  here  would  be 
aa  public  property.  Its  value  aa  private  property  < 
soon  discovered,  so  that  nine  years  after  tbe  settle- 
ment the  agent*  of  Penn  were  ready  to  sell  it.  In 
1691,  Jeremiah  Elfreth  and  others  had  attempted  to 
build  on  this  beach,  and  remonstrance  was  made  b_r 
several  citizens.  References  made  to  tbe  affair  in 
1700  authorize  the  statement  that  the  justices  stopped 
Elfreth's  building,  and  that  the  rights  of  Elfreth  in  a 
lot  on  Front  Street,  opposite  the  Blue  Anchor,  had  been 
interfered  with.  The  matter  was  quieted  by  the  city 
charter  of  1701,  by  which  Penn  granted  that  the  land- 
ing-places at  the  Penny  Pot  House  and  Blue  Anchor 
should  be  left  open,  "saving  to  all  persons  their  just 
and  legal  righto  and  property  in  the  land  so  as  to  be  left 
open,  as  also  the  swamps  between  Budd's  buildings  and 
Society  Hill  shall  be  left  open  and  common  for  the 
use  and  service  of  said  city,  and  all  others  with  lib- 
erty to  dig  docks  and  make  harbor  for  ships  and  ves- 
sels in  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  swamp."  Under 
this  grant  the  city  became  owner  of  property  which 
was  put  to  valuable  use.  Between  Water  Street  i 
the  Delaware  River  a  row  of  large  stores  v 
quently  built,  some  of  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  freight  depot. 

Jeremiah  Loxley  leased  the  swamp  west  of  Front 
Street  and  south  of  the  creek,  and,  by  filling  it  in, 
made  it  available  for  his  wood  wharf.  The  water 
front  was  rapidly  appreciating  in  value,  and  in  1753 
the  city  government  advertised  to  sell  in  fee,  or  for 
five  years,  a  hundred  feet  on  Front  8treet,  extending 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  Delaware.  The 
city  wardens  protested  that  the  inhabitants  had  a 
right  to  free  use  of  the  landing-place,  and  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  by  which  a  landing  was  made 
at  the  Fish  House,  and  the  beach  between  King 
Street  and  the  river  was  kept  open. 

By  city  ordinance  of  March  4,  1818,  it  was  directed 
"  that  the  part  of  the  Dock  at  the  Drawbridge  west  of 
Front  St.  and  which  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  sand  shall  be  arched  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
continue  the  passageway  for  Drays  carts  &  carriages 
and  passengers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the 
street."  This  carried  Dock  Street  all  the  way  to 
Front. 

In  the  presentment  of  the  first  grand  jury  (1683), 
it  was  demanded  that  "Coquenakar  Creek  [Pegg/s 
Run], at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  be  also  made  pass 
able  for  footmen."  This  must  have  been  attended  to 
at  once.  In  April,  1686,  the  grand  jury  presented 
"  the  want  of  a  finished  road  by  the  new  bridge  to 
the  Governor's  mill,"  which  was  on  Cohocksink  Creek 
near  the  road  to  Germantown,  and  about  the  inter- 
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section  of  the  present  Third  Street.  This  first  bridge 
over  Pegg's  Run  got  ont  of  order  before  the  end  of 
1701,  and  the  controversy  which  the  question  at  repair 
provoked  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"Thi  nioaKat  the  north  end  of  the  Town,  being  broken  down  by  the 
last  great  Rain,  and  the  country  nnch  Incommoded  thereby.  In  being 
obstructed  in  tbalr  ps«snj;«i  to  and  from  the  Town,  it  waa  laid  before 
tii*  Coeo'r  and  Conncll  that  anme  effectual  oouraa  might  bo  takan  to 
have  the  am>  redressed;  apon  which  several  Persons  concerned  In  tha 
aaid  Road  appearing,  part  urged  that  tha  laic  Bridga  might  ba  repaired 
without  any  alteration.  The  moundor  dyke  orer  tha  iwaap  baring 
already  engaged  the  countrey  in  a  great  expense,  k  yrefure  waa  not 
pru|H-r  tn  be  alter'd.  others  alledged  that  tha  font  laying  tba  road 
that  way  wa«  Indirect,  A  tb*  Bridge  ever  proved  expensive,  being  ao 
low  down  *  near  the  creak  a  mootb.  That  it  being  now  deatroyed  tha 
road  might  ba  layad  another  way  about  half  way  between  lb.  other 
brl.lge  and  the  Propy'e  mill  which  would  equally  accomodate  flranek.- 
fort  end  Uie  Riverside  with  the  nther  and  much  the  greater  part  of  tha 
Body  of  the  county  A  would  by  that  meant  cut  both  Roadei  Into  on*, 
which  wonld  be  easier  Maintained  both  by  Requiring  law  repair*,  and 
tboae  also  would  have  many  mora  band*  to  aupport  1L" 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  followed,  but  the  old 
road  remained  for  the  time.  It  was  not  in  the  exact 
line  of  the  present  Front  Street  above  the  Creek,  but 
the  crossing  was  about  the  line  of  Emlen's  Court, 
which  was  north  from  Willow  Street  to  Noble  Street, 
as  appears  by  the  petition  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil in  1712  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  road,  which 
hnd  been  surveyed  farther  east,  and  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  unite  with  the  old  road  at  Norris  and  Good- 
son's  land.  The  courses  and  bearing  of  the  new  road, 
when  it  was  opened,  were  as  follows  : 

"  Beginning  ut  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Front  Street  of  the  city  of  Philadia,  on 
Delaware  side ;  thence  proceeding  north  by  east  to 
Mr.  Pool's  house ;  then  north  by  east  to  Daniel  Pegg's 
porch,  north  by  east,  and  then  north  by  west  to  the 
Marsh  &  Mill  Creek;  and  thence  north,  with  varia- 
tions west  and  east,  to  the  Norris  and  Goodson  lane." 1 

In  1725  the  Governor  and  Council  received  a  com- 
plaint from  the  commissioners  of  Philadelphia  County 
in  regard  to  the  high  road  to  Frankford  road,  but, 
although  various  inquiries  were  ordered,  nothing 
practical  was  done  until  1747,  when  a  commissioner 
made  a  report  marking  out  the  courses  as  "  Beginning 
at  the  place  of  intersection  of  the  north  side  of  Vine 
Street  and  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  near  Penny  Pot 
Landing ;  thence  north  by  east  to  a  point  opposite  the 
bridge,  near  Pool's  Point  ;  thence  by  the  same  course 
by  various  bearings  to  the  causeway  of  Long  Bridge 
[over  the  Cohocksink]."  The  road  then  ran  by  vari- 
ous points  and  boundaries,  not  now  ascertainable,  to 
Gunner's  Run  and  to  Frankford  Creek  bridge,  and  to 
Penny  pack  bridge,  and  to  the  ford  over  Poquessing 


>  Nuthaniel  Tool  lived  on  Pool'*  Hill,  a  little  weat  of  front  Street, 
about  Call.iwhill  II*  was  a  ship-builder,  and  bla  atiip-yard  moat  hare 
been  uaar  the  nioulh  of  the  creek  and  ita  intersection  with  tha  Delaware 
Hirer.  A  person  of  that  name,  whether  the  original  or  hi*  son  la  not 
known,  passed  friends'  Meeting  In  marriage  with  Ann  Till,  in  the  year 
1714.  William  Pool  waa  the  part  owner  of  a  Teasel  in  1709,  Boards  aud 
stave,  ware  for  sals  on  Pool  *  Hill,  "at  the  upper  end  of  front  Street," 


\  Creek,  near  the  Widow  Amos',  being  in  all  eleven 
and  three-quarters  miles. 

About  this  time  it  is  supposed  Front  Street  was 
constructed  and  located  nearer  the  Delaware,  so  that 
the  bridge  most  in  use  was  at  the  present  Front  and 
Willow  Streets.  Watson  quotes  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Peters  to  one  of  the  Penns,  in  1747,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  "  a  new  bridge  made  on  the  present  line  of 
Front  Street,  over  Pegg's  Run,  whereby  the  street  now 
makes  a  fine  view  by  the  north  entry  of  the  town." 

Pool's  bridge  shifted  its  name  to  the  new  bridge, 
but  in  time  "the  bridge  over  Pegg's  Run  at  Front 
Street"  was  the  only  name  known  after  the  old  road 
had  been  abandoned  and  the  line  of  the  street  altered. 
In  1812  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
granted  the  Northern  Liberty  Fire  Company  permis- 
sion to  place  its  engine-house  at  Pool's  bridge,  and 
the  structure  did  partially  rest  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
bridge.  It  was  removed  in  1829,  when  the  culverting 
of  Pegg's  Run  had  been  nearly  accomplished.  This 
stream  is  said  to  have  been  navigable  at  one  time 
as  far  west  as  Ridge  road,  and  even  to  Twelfth  Street. 
It  run  through  a  valley,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
descent  to  it  from  the  neighborhood  of  Callowhill 
Street,  while  on  the  northern  side  the  ground  was 
low  and  swampy.  Although  great  changes  have  been 
'  made  in  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  all  the 
streets  which  cross  this  run,  although  raised  and 
paved,  still  show  the  descent  all  the  way  between  the 
Delaware  to  Tenth  Street. 

In  time  Pegg's  Run,  the  original  name  of  which  was 
Cohoquinoque  Creek,  was  clogged  up  by  the  surface 
discharges  into  it,  and,  like  Dock  Creek,  became  a 
nuisance.  In  1826  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  ordered  that  a  culvert  or  sewer  be  con- 
structed along  it  from  Delaware  Sixth  Street  to  the 
east  side  of  Oak  [afterward  Beach]  Street.  Thus  it 
was  covered  in  by  a  thoroughfare,  to  which,  in  1829, 
was  given  the  name  of  Willow  Street. 

The  bridges  over  Pegg's  Run  were  built  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  cannot  be  ascertained  exactly  when. 
An  inference  may  be  derived  from  the  circumstances 
that  in  March,  1749,  Second  Street  was  ordered  to  be 
opened  from  Vine  Street  to  the  Germantown  road, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1812  the  United  States  Fire 
Company  was  permitted  to  build  its  engine-house  on 
the  bridge  across  Pegg's  Run  at  Second  Street.  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  bridged  at  the  Ridge  road  at  an 
early  date,  although  that  far  up  it  could  only  have 
been  shallow  and  narrow.  For  several  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  wooden  bridges, 
slightly  protected  at  the  sides,  spanned  the  creek,  and 
its  banks  were  occupied  by  tanneries,  slaughter-houses, 
skin -dressers,  soap-boilers,  etc. 

A  presentment  which  was  made  by  the  grand  jury 
i  of  1683  related  to  the  necessity  that  "  the  creek  called 
Coanxen  [Cohocksink]  be  bridged  or  cannowed." 
The  inhabitants  of  Germantown  and  the  upper  west- 
ern parts  of  the  county  speak  of  the  "  long  stone 
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bridge"  and  the  causeway  over  to  Kensington  in  a 
petition,  in  1701,  for  the  settlement  of  a  road  across 
the  creek  (which  they  also  called  Stacy's  Creek),  to 
divide  into  branches  to  Frankford  and  Germantown. 
This  bridge  was  somewhere  about  the  present  line  of  | 
Budd  Street,  where  it  crosses  Canal  Street.    In  1718  1 
the  grand  jury  inspected  it,  and  a  tax  of  one  penny 
per  pound  was  authorized  "  to  repair  the  new  bridge  ! 
by  the  Governor's  mill,"  and  for  other  purposes.    In  ' 
1797  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  declare  Cohock- 
sink  Creek  a  public  highway.    It  was  to  be — 

"  opened  from  the  mouth  Ibereor  to  the  bridge  on  the  road  leading  to 
Frankfort  .  .  .  for  (he  passage  of  .11  kind*  of  Tent),  ud  r»fU  which 
an  float  thereto.  And  it  .hull  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Inhabitants 
desirous  of  using  the  navigation  of  the  aaid  creek  to  remove  all  natural 
and  artificial  obstructions  from  (he  mouth  thereof,  up  to  the  aforeeaid 
bridge,  at.  a*  thai  the  aaid  creek  ehall  be  navigable  forty  feet  in  width  ; 
Provided.  nevertheless.  That  it  ahnll  and  mar  be  lawful  to  throw  such 
drawbridge  or  drawbridge*  acmes  (lie  aaid  creek  ai  ahall  not  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  samo." 

Before  the  Revolution  Bmall  vessels  with  falling 
masts  occasionally  went  up  the  creek  to  the  Governor's 
mill,  at  Frankford  road,  carrying  grain  and  returning 
with  flour.  The  highway  mentioned  crossed  Beach 
Street  near  Brown,  and  extended  by  a  long  causeway 
to  Laurel  Street  and  Frankford  road,  near  Otter 
8treet.  The  bridge  over  the  Cohocksink  nearest  the 
Delaware,  and  on  the  line  of  Beach  Street,  was  called 
the  High  bridge,  perhaps  because  it  was  on  the  high- 
road to  Bristol  and  New  York.  The  creek  was  par- 
tially, if  not  entirely,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
tract  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  patented  in 
1676  by  Governor  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  of  New  York, 
to  Julian  Hartsfielder.  It  extended  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Cohoquinoque,  or  Pegg's  Run,  and  west- 
ward about  as  far  as  Sixth  Street,  and  included  in 
after-times  the  whole  district  of  Northern  Liberties.  ] 
The  ground  was  marshy  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth  of  this  stream,  from  a  point  near  Green  Street, 
at  the  Delaware,  up  to  Point  Pleasant,  say  at  about 
Shackamaxon  Street.  There  was  a  shallow  bay,  and  it 
is  even  said  that  at  Coates  Street  the  head  of  the  dock 
came  up  to  the  line  of  Front  Street,  the  wharf  ex- 
tending farther  eastward.  The  wooden  drawbridge 
on  the  line  of  Beach  Street  commanded  toward  the 
river  a  view  of  a  space  of  water  at  high  tide,  and  of 
mud  at  low  tide,  which  was  well  covered  with  "spat- 
tcrdocks." 

Front  Street,  when  put  in  order  for  travel,  was  raised 
above  the  adjacent  ground  as  far  as  Poplar  Street. 
When  a  street  was  opened  from  Frankford  road 
toward  Front  it  was  raised  on  made  ground,  and  was 
named  Marsh  Street,  subsequently  becoming  a  portion 
of  Poplar  Street.  Under  the  law  of  1795  the  Cohock- 
Bink  was  laid  out  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  with  the 
name  of  Canal  Street,  and  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions confirmed  the  plan,  but  it  was  not  culverted  and 
covered  until  a  much  later  date.  Culvert  Street,  run- 
ning in  a  crooked  course  from  Canal  Street  to  Char- 
lotte and  Poplar,  was  originally  a  branch  of  the 
creek. 


In  the  second  presentment  of  the  grand  jury,  Feb- 
ruary, 1688,  was  specified  the  want  of  a  bridge  at 
Gunner  Ram  bo's,  or  of  canoes  to  carry  people  across. 
The  Indian  name  of  this  creek,  Tumanaranaming, 
was  never  in  use  after  Penn's  time,  and  it  was  called 
Gunner  Rambo's  Creek,  which  has  been  shortened  in 
modern  times  to  Gunner's  Run.  A  bridge  must  have 
been  erected  here  as  soon  as  the  road  to  Bristol  was 
in  traveling  order.  The  road  to  Poiut-no-Point  also 
crossed  Gunner's  Run  near  the  Delaware  at  an  early 
time.  A  fine,  substantial  bridge  was  erected  near 
Dyott's  glass-works  in  December,  1834,  and  at  Prince 
Street  in  December,  1835.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
1847,  an  act  was  passed  in  which  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  nominated  commissioners  to  open  books 
of  subscription  to  the  stock  of  Gunner's  Run  Im- 
provement Company,  which  was  to  have  authority  to 
construct  a  canal  commencing  at  the  northwest  side 
of  Queen  Street,  on  Gunner's  Run,  and  terminating 
at  a  point  near  where  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  crosses  that  stream,  to  be  supplied  at  all 
times  with  tide-water  and  to  admit  the  construction 
of  basins,  docks,  wharves,  and  places  of  deposit  and 
shipment  for  merchandise.  Suitable  bridges  were 
ordered  to  be  built  over  all  crossing  streets,  and  the 
commissioners  of  Kensington  directed  that  they  should 
be  permanent. 

In  1853  an  iron  bridge  was  erected  over  Gunner's 
Run  on  the  line  of  Queen  Street.  The  Canal  Com- 
pany was  organized  and  considerable  improvements 
were  made,  but  there  was  evidently  miscalculation  as 
to  the  amount  of  business  likely  to  be  done,  and  the 
speculation  was  practically  a  failure. 

While  the  grand  jury  of  1682  was  looking  after 
transit  facilities  in  the  young  colony,  it  did  not  forget 
to  allude  to  the  demand  for  a  ferry  or  bridge  at "  Tan- 
kanny"  (Tacony  or  Frankford)  Creek.  A  bridge  was 
soon  established,  over  which  passed  "*he  King's  road 
from  Scuilkill  through  Philadelphia  to  Neaheminy 
Creek,"  and  in  1701  Frankford  and  Oxford  were  di- 
rected to  equally  contribute  toward  its  repair,  and 
Thomas  Parsons  was  ordered  "  to  cut  open  the  old 
water  course  or  pay  the  sum  of  40  shillings  toward 
the  same."  In  1726  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
inhabitants  in  and  about  Frankford,  setting  forth— 

"The  Inconvenience*  of  the  road  on  bolh  side*  of  the  bridge  there, 
for  thai  on  the  farther  side,  there  Is  occasion  also  (or  another  bridge 
over  the  other  branch  of  the  creek,  which  I*  there  divided  A  t»  prevent 
the  Charge  of  the  two  bridges;  that  the  Koad  also  between  the  Mill 
Huuse  and  the  Creek  I*  much  too  narrow  ;  all  which  Inconvenience* 
might  be  prevented  by  turniiK  (be  Boad  a  little  lower,  and  building 
one  bridge,  which  would  fully  anewrr  the  end  of  two  where  the  Road 
now  passes,  and  therefore  praying  that  the  said  road  may  be  reviewed.** 

The  consideration  of  this  petition  was  postponed, 
and  there  is  nothing  on  the  minutes  to  show  that  it 
was  ever  called  up  again.  Yet  the  change  recom- 
mended seems  to  have  been  made.  The  old  road  was 
a  little  west  of  the  present  high-road  to  Frankford, 
just  beyond  the  forks  of  the  creek.  Two  bridges 
would  have  been  necessary,  but  by  shifting  the  road 
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eastward  the  true  object  of  convenience  was  gained,  was  to  be  paved  and  walled  up  with  stone  on  each 

The  long  bridge  at  the  south  end  of  Frankford  has  side.    A  bridge  was  to  be  built  over  the  line  of  pas- 

the  peculiarity  that  while  it  crosses  the  creek  at  the  sage-way  on  Front  Street,  and  at  the  river  end  they 

lower  end  by  a  span  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  it  continue*  proposed  to  make  a  free  wharf,  twenty  feet  in  breadth, 

up  alongside  of  the  branch  of  the  creek,  which  just  which,  including  the  width  of  the  passage,  would 

there  turns  northward  for  a  considerable  distance,  make  the  Mulberry  Street  wharf  sixty-three  feet 

The  building  of  a  bridge  at  Frankford  was  one  of  the  wide,  the  full  width  of  the  street  upon  the  city  plans, 

subjects  of  dispute  between  the  mayor  and  the  cor-  The  Council  assented  to  this  prohibition.    As  a  con 

jk)  rat  ion  of  the  city  and  the  justices  and  grand  jury  sequence  of  it*  adoption,  it  was  found  necessary  to 

of  the  county  in  1708.   The  justices  proposed  to  lay  carry  the  bridge  at  Front  Street  over  the  cut,  either 

a  tax  for  the  building  of  two  county  bridges  and  a  then,  or  afterward,  by  an  arch.    And  this  circutn- 

court-house.  The  two  bridges  were  "  on  the  northern  stance  gave  the  common  name  to  the  highway  Arch 

road."   The  county  justices  represented  that  the  case  Street,  which,  although  not  sanctioned  by  law,  was 

was  one  of  necessity,  "  for  people  now  sometimes  kept  up  by  usage  until,  in  time,  the  name  Mulberry 

passed  in  Danger  of  their  Lives  over  those  two  men-  Street  was  discontinued  altogether, 

tioned  Bridges.    Tho'  upon  one  of  the  greatest  and  In  1690  a  controversy  was  begun  in  relation  to 

most  principal  Roads  in  the  province."    The  bridge  the  public  landing  at  the  intersection  of  Dock  Creek 

at  Frankford  was  one  of  these,  and  the  justices  and  the  Delaware,  in  front  of  the  Blue  Anchor  Tav- 

averred  that  the  building  of  it  was  "  a  very  consider-  cm,  and  hence  known  as  the  Blue  Anchor  Landing, 

able  thing."  Griffith  Jones  bought  the  ground  and  sold  it  to  John 

East  of  Frankford,  on  the  Point-No-Point  road.  Townsend,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Henry 

and  near  Point-No-Point,  Joseph  Kirkbride  was  the  Elfreth.    The  latter  complained  that  he  had  suffered 

keeper  of  the  ferry  in  1811,  and  for  some  years  previ-  damage  by  being  restrained  from  building  on  his 

ously.    In  the  latter  year  an  act  of  Assembly  was  property,  but,  as  already  said,  Penn's  charter  granted 

passed,  giving  to  Kirkbride  authority  to  erect  a  bridge  the  public  landings  to  the  city,  and  it  does  not  appear 

over  Frankford  Creek, "  where  his  ferry  is  now  kept."  that  Elfreth  obtained  any  satisfaction. 

It  was  directed  to  be  provided  with  a  draw  eighteen  In  1720,  Governor  Sir  William  Keith  obtained  a 

feet  wide,  aud  the  floor  must  be  eight  feet  clear  above  grant  from  the  city  corporation,  for  seven  years,  of 

the  water,  for  the  passage  of  rafts  and  vessels.    Kirk-  the  piece  of  land  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  dock, 

bride  built  the  bridge,  which  he  maintained  for  many  ''over  against  the  house  he  now  lives  in,  he  proposing 

years.  Eventually  the  county  of  Philadelphia  bought  to  drain  and  ditch  the  same."    John  Jenkinson  ap- 

the  rights  of  bis  representatives  in  the  bridge,  and  it  (died  for  the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  south 

was  made  free.  Near  the  ferry-house  there  gradually  side  of  the  dock,  near  the  bridge  over  Front  Street, 

grew  up  a  village,  which  was  occasionally  known  a*  in  1735.    In  1746,  Recorder  Allen  produced  to  the 

Point- No-Point.    In  time  a  change  of  the  name  was  Common  Council  a  deed  from  George  Grey  to  the 

advocated,  and  the  locality  came  to  be  known  as  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Philadelphia,  "  for  a  Lot 

Bridesburg.  of  Ground  over  against  the  blue  Anchor  near  the 

Public  Landings  and  Wharve*. — In  his  instruc-  Drawbridge  Which  has  been  in  Mistake  deemed  to 

tions  to  the  commissioners,  William  Crispin,  John  belong  to  the  City,  and  has  been  us'd  as  a  free  land- 

Bezar.  and  Nathaniel  Allen,  dated  Sept.  30,  1681,  ing."    It  was  resolved  that  the  assessors  should  be 

William  Penn  said,  "  Be  sure  to  settle  the  figure  of  acquainted  with  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  the 

the  town  so  as  that  the  streets  hereafter  may  be  uni-  said  lot,  and  an  account  be  made  of  the  expenses  of 

formed  down  to  the  water  from  the  country  boumls."  improving  the  same  previously  incurred.    The  latter 

The  main  streets  were  to  run  to  the  rivers,  and  the  reported  the  improvements  to  be  worth  fifty-seven 

landing*  at  the  ends  upon  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl-  pounds,  and  the  money  was  paid  in  1751  to  Common 

kill  were  soon  understood  to  be  valuable.    As  early  Councilman  John  Stamper,  who  had  advanced  money 

as  1689,  Humphrey  Murray,  Philip  Richards,  Philip  to  the  u*c  of  the  city. 

James,  and  William  Lee  presented  a  petition  asking  In  1757,  Loxley's  term  at  the  drawbridge  wharves 

leave  "  to  build  a  wharfe  on  the  wide  of  Delaware  hud  expired,  and  it  was  proposed  to  lease  the  public 

River  against  ye  end  of  ye  Chesnutt  St.,  which  was  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  dock,  between  Front 

read  and  some  things  sjioken  to  it."    But  the  matter  and  Second  Streets,  the  public  wharf  on  the  north 

was  ]>ostponcd,  and  there  is  no  immediate  entry  in  side  of  the  dock,  and  the  ends  of  the  dock  streets  on 

n-gard  to  it.    In  April,  1690,  Benjamin  Chambers,  the  river.    Whoever  became  the  lessee  was  to  be 

Thomas  Peart,  and  Francis  Rawle  presented  a  peti-  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  wharfage  and  the  cording 

tion  "that  a  bridg  might  be  built  over  aud  a  wharfe  of  wood.  Some  improvements  were  directed  to  be 
made  against  Mulberry  St."   They  proposed  to  cut  I  made.    It  was  resolved,  for  the  improvement  of  the 

a  cart-way  through  the  bluff  some  twenty  feet  broad,  premises,  "  that  a  Peer  or  Wharff  of  fifty  Feet  wide 
commencing  west  of  Front  Street  and  extending  by  ,  to  Extend  eighty  or  one  hundred  Feet  Eastward  be 
a  gradual  descent  to  low-water  mark.   The  passage  I  built  near  the  middle  of  the  said  Lauding  place  ;  and 
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that  a  Slip  or  Cartway  of  Forty  Five  Feet  wide  be 
made  between  Hamilton's  Whurffand  the  said  Peer." 
At  this  time  there  was  a  complaint  that  Loxley, 
"  under  Color  of  hiring  the  Publick  Grounds  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  Doe k  had  taken  upon  him  to  erect 
some  Buildings  thereop,  Contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
this  board,  wherefore  it  waa  resolved  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  taken  down  and  removed."  William 
Clark  became  the  lessee,  and  died  in  about  a  year. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Jame*,  and  the  rent 
increased  to  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  the  pier  ami 
the  whole  property.  Thomas  Overend  became  tenant 
in  17G0  at  the  rate  of  Bixty  pounds,  and  Jonathan 
Hood  was  tenant  at  the  same  rate  in  1762. 

In  November,  1764,  Thomas  Penn  released  to  the 
city  corporation  the  piece  of  ground,  claimed  to  be 
public  property,  lying  on  the  dock,  and  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Front  Street,  and  on  the  south  by  Spruce 
Street.  Robert  Lumsden  was  tenant  in  1767-68.  In 
1768  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  pier  at  the  draw- 
bridge thirty  or  thirty-two  feet  into  the  river.  Lums- 
den 's  lease  was  renewed  for  three  years  in  1783. 

Penny  Pot  Landing.— Penny  Pot  Landing  was  the 
only  available  place  of  disembarkation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Blue  Anchor  landing,  at  Dock  Creek, 
from  vessels  on  the  Delaware  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation.  A  high  bluff" 
extended  from  Dock  Creek  up  to  Vine  Street,  which 
was  originally  called  Valley  Street,  from  the  fact  that 
the  ground  there  was  depressed,  and  there  was  easy 
access  to  the  water  side.  The  Penny  Pot  House  was 
a  tavern,  which  was  famous  for  its  sale  of  beer  at  a 
penny  a  pot  or  quart,  which  was  le*«  than  the  allowed 
price  at  ordinaries.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  great 
law  of  1682  was,  "  And  to  Prevent  Exaction  in  pub- 
lick  Houses  be  it  etc.  That  all  Strong  Beer  and  Ale 
made  of  Barley  Malt.  Shall  be  sold  for  not  above  Two 
pennies  Sterling  a  full  Winchester  quart;  and  all 
Beer  or  Drink  made  of  Molasses  shall  not  exceed 
One  Penny  a  quart."  This  act  was  abrogated  by 
William  and  Mary,  in  England,  in  1693.  In  1684  a 
further  act  was  passed,  which  decreed  "  that  if  anie 
Person  shall  sell  any  strong  Beer  made  wholly  of 
Barley  mault  above  the  rate  of  8  pence  a  full  Wine- 
chester  quart  and  all  Beer  or  drink  made  of  Molas- 
sess  above  One  penny  a  quart  botled  or  Unbotled 
mixed  or  Unmixed  Sweetned  or  Unaweetned  the  party 
shall  be  liable  if  convicted  within  10  days  after  the 
fact  committed,  to  pay  a  penalty  of  5  pennies  per 
quart  and  proportionally  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
measure."  The  Penny  Pot  House,  therefore,  being 
a  place  at  which  beer  could  be  bought  for  one-half  or 
one-third  the  legal  price,  achieved  an  early  popu- 
larity. Watson  says  of  the  house,  "  It  was  a  two-story 
brick  house  of  good  dimensions,  having  for  ite  front 
a  southern  exposure.  At  first  it  had  no  intervening 
hou*es  between  it  and  the  area  of  Vine  Street,  but 
when  I  last  saw  it,  as  many  as  three  houses  had  filled 
up  that  Bpace." 


The  landing  at  Vine  Street  was  broader  than  other 
portions  of  the  city.  The  Penny  Pot  Landing  lot  was 
north,  and  contained  fifty-seven  feet  in  breadth,  and 
extended  at  that  width  from  Front  Street  into  the 
river  Delaware.  In  1850  a  controversy  arose  between 
the  district  of  Northern  Liberties  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  to  the  right  of  the  city  to  the  Penny 
Pot  Landing,  being  the  piece  of  ground  fifty-seven 
feet  in  width,  lying  north  of  fifty  feet  in  width,  the 
ordinary  width  of  Vine  Street,  west  of  Front.  It 
was  contended  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  space 
cast  of  Front  Street  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  and  this  ownership  carried  with 
it  the  right  to  the  wharfage  and  .tolls.  Among  other 
things  shown  on  the  argument  was  a  survey  to  J  nine* 
West,  in  August,  1689,  for  a  lot  sixty  feet  front, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  street  [since  called  Water 
Street],  and  extending  into  the  Delaware,  bounded 
north  and  south  by  a  vacant  lot.  In  March,  1690, 
West  obtained  another  grant  of  forty  feet  "of  the 
bank  where  the  Penny  Pot  House  stands,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  60  feet  formerly  laid  out  to  him  for  a  con- 
veniency  to  build  ships  and  vessels  upon."  West  also 
stated  that  he  had  bought  the  Penny  Pot  House  of 
the  widow.  The  grant  was  made  upon  the  condition 
that  West  would  "  make  a  convenient  slip  with  tim- 
ber and  fill  it  up  with  earth,  and  pitch  it  with  stones, 
against  the  street  which  is  to  be  left  100  foot  wide." 

Having  purchased  the  Penny  Pot  House  .from  the 
widow,  the  final  survey  was  made  to  West  through 
to  Front  Street.  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  was  that,  as  originally  laid  out, 
the  city  boundary  extended  no  farther  than  the  fifty- 
foot  wide  Vine  Street,  and  all  north  of  the  latter  wa- 
part  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  was 
included  in  the  boundary  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 
It  was  clear  enough,  that  if  this  contention  was 
correct,  the  Penny  Tot  Landing  and  the  Penny  Pot 
House  never  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
originally  laid  out.  Against  this  claim  Justice 
Coulter,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried,  charged  strongly  in  favor  of  the  city.  The 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  city,  and  the  case 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.1  The  court  sus- 
tained the  opinion  of  the  judge  at  Ami  iViu*,  and  held 
"this  enlargement  of  Vine  Street  consisted  of  a  part 
of  the  Fenny  Pot  Landing  adjacent  to  West's  lot,  and 
to  which  the  widened  street  was  appurtenant  as  a 
boundary ;  and  as  a  public  highway  it  enured  not 
only  to  his  use  and  that  of  the  other  lot-holders  in 
the  vicinity,  but  to  the  use  of  the  public.  William 
Penn,  having  by  his  agents  and  accredited  officers 
granted  this  addition  to  Vine  Street  for  the  public 
use  and  accommodation,  in  1690,  could  not  revoke 
that  grant  by  any  subsequent  act  or  deed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  right  of  the  city  to  the  space  thus  annexed 
to  and  made  part  of  Vine  Street,  the  same  piece  of 


»  Peony  Pot  Landing.  4  HtrtVt  Itoporti,  TV. 
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ground  was  expressly  granted  to  the  corporation  by 
the  charter  of  1701,  a*  Penny  Pot  Landing. 

After  the  year  1800  the  Penny  Pot  House  was 
known  as  the  Jolly  Tar  Inn,  says  Watson,  and  kept 
by  one  Tage.  The  grand  juries  took  considerable 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  this  landing.  In 
1706  a  presentment  was  made  that  the  "  free  landing 
of  Vine  Street  is  .  .  .  necessary  to  be  secured  with 
the  banks  of  the  same,  whereby  the  Front  Street  may 
not  become,  as  it  threatens  to  be,  unfit  to  be  passed 
with  carts."  In  1713  they  presented  as  a  nuisance 
the  east  end  of  Vine  Street,  where  Front  Street 
crosses  it.  In  1718  a  gully  running  down  Vine 
Street  and  crossing  Front  was  represented  to  be  "  not 
passable"  by  coaches,  wagons,  or  carts,  to  the  endan- 
gering of  lives.  The  bank  at  the  end  of  Vine  Street 
was  represented,  in  1724,  to  be  worn  away  to  the 
middle  of  Front  Street,  and  very  dangerous.  In  1740 
the  Penny  Pot  Landing  and  the  east  end  of  Vine 
Street  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  encum- 
bered with  timber  and  plank  by  Samuel  Hastings  and 
Charles  West.  The  cave  in  which  John  Key,  the  first- 
born child  in  Philadelphia,  saw  the  light,  was  at  or 
near  the  Penny  Pot  Landing. 

A  committee  of  Common  Council  in  1704  reported 
that  it  would  require  £50  "to  repair  Arch  Street  and 
High  Street  wharfs,— £20  for  Chestnut  Street  wharf, 
and  £30  for  Walnut  Street  wharf,— altogether,  £150," 
from  which  it  appears  that  High  and  Chestnut  Streets 
wharves  had  been  established  before  that  time.  In 
October,  1706,  an  ordinance  was  ordered  to  be  drawn 
"  for  laying  a  small  duty  upon  wood,  etc.,  landed 
upon  the  public  wharves  in  this  city."  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1710,  by  a  proposition  that  an  ordinance 
should  be  prepared  "  to  oblige  foreigners  and  others 
who  load  and  unload  their  vessels  at  the  public 
wharves  of  the  city  to  pay  wharfage." 

In  1719  it  was  proposed  that  an  ordinance  should  be 
drawn  "to  compel  masters  of  vessels  loading  or  un- 
loading their  vessels  at  the  free  wharves  at  this  city 
to  pay  so  much  per  ton."  The  price  agreed  upon  was 
one  shilling  per  ton  for  unloading  and  the  same  for 
loading,  all  vessels  being  allowed  to  lay  five  days  to 
unload,  and  ten  days  to  load ;  and  if  they  exceed  fif- 
teen days,  to  pay  after  that  time  two  shillings  per 
day ;  new  vessels  loading  after  ten  days  lying  at  the 
wharves  to  pay  two  shillings  per  diem.  Wood-staves 
or  other  things  were  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  wharves  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  under 
penalty  of  paying  afterward  one  penny  per  cord  per 
hour,  for  wood,  and  in  that  proportion  for  a  cart-load 
of  staves,  shingles,  and  other  things.  Daniel  Radley 
was  appointed  wharfinger,  and  was  to  have  one- 
quarter  of  his  receipts  for  his  trouble,  the  rest  to  be 
paid  into  the  city  treasury.  Shortly  after  this,  one 
Robert  Wood  desiring  authority  "  to  request  the 
charily  of  all  persons  in  this  province  towards  the  re- 
pairing of  his  damage  by  reason  of  his  shallops  being 
taken  by  pirates,"  the  Common  Council  decided 


"  that  in  regard  of  the  many  Taxes  the  inhabitants  of 
this  City  are  Subject  to  Beyond  any  other  part  of  this 
Province,  providing  for  the  poor,  Building  &  Support- 
ing of  ye  Publick  Wharfea,  etc.,  it  would  be  Unrea- 
sonable to  Impower  ye  Petitioner  ( Especially  Since 
he  is  an  Inhabitant  of  another  Government)  to  Re- 
quest the  Charity  of  the  Inhabitants  by  any  Publick 
Instrument  of  Writcing  from  the  Mayor,  for  that  ye 
Same  would  be  a  very  III  president."  In  1719,  Bentley 
Cooke  was  appointed  the  common  corder  of  wood  for 
the  city  in  accordance  with  an  ordinance  then  passed 
"  for  the  Prevention  of  Carters  buying  Up  &  Ingrossing 
for  fire  wood."  An  ordinance  "  for  cording  and  meas- 
uring fire  wood"  was  also  passed,  and  another  "  that 
the  common  carters  should  receive  for  carting  half 
cord  of  wood  seven  pence  half  penny."  Draymen 
were  allowed  for  every  pipe  of  wine  carried,  one  shil- 
ling; rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  ten  pence  per  hogs- 
head ;  porters,  eight  pence  per  every  pipe  of  wine,  six 
pence  for  every  hogshead  of  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses, 
and  for  every  one  hundred  bushels  of  salt  six  shillings 
three  pence. 

In  the  matter  of  hauling  by  the  carters  there  were 
difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 
streets,  which  were  paved  here  and  there  by  citizens 
under  encouragement  of  ordinance,  leaving  large  in- 
tervals where  the  original  soil  had  not  been  interfered 
with.  The  ordinance  which  was  intended  to  regulate 
the  method  of  hauling  articles  through  the  streets  by 
carters  and  wagoners,  presented  the  number  of  horses 
to  be  used,  and  the"  width  of  wheels,— broad  wheels 
being  considered  better  than  those  with  narrow  tires 
in  preventing  the  cutting  up  of  road  surface.  It  was 
soon  found,  according  to  report  to  Common  Council, 
that  it  would  be  "  Impracticable  to  hawl  half  a  Cord 
of  wood  with  2  Horses  in  ye  Winter  time,  and  there- 
fore think  it  proper  to  allow  the  Carters  to  haul  wood 
with  8  Horses,  provided  they  do  not  carry  more  than 
half  a  cord,  And  in  Drawing  any  other  thing  they 
shall  Comply  with  sd  Ordinance  as  also  farther  time 
is  Given  them  to  Go  with  the  Wheels  they  now  Use, 
viz.:  till  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  In  the  year 
One  Thousand  and  Seven  Hundred  and  twenty-one, 
in  order  to  provid'  Such  Wheels  as  are  Directed  by 
s4  ordinance." 

The  wharfage  system  was  found  to  be  a  failure.  The 
income  fell  behind  expectation,  and  it  was  resolved, 
in  May,  1720,  that  it  would  be  of  more  advantage  to 
let  the  wharves  out  upon  yearly  rent.  The  mayor, 
William  Fishbourne,  took  the  lease  of  Walnut  and 
Chestnut  Street  wharves  for  seven  years,  and  Abler- 
man  Redman  became  the  lessee  of  High  Street  wharf 
for  six  pounds  per  year  for  the  same  term.  The  wharf 
at  the  end  of  Chestnut  Street  was  ordered  to  be  repaired 
in  1723.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Mulberry  Street  wharf 
led  to  application,  to  the  regulators  of  the  city,  that 
they  would  regulate  Front  Street  southward  as  far  as 
occasion  should  require,  there  being  necessity  for  dirt 
to  fill  up  the  wharf. 
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In  1725  measures  were  taken  to  finish  a  wharf  at    Cord  Wood,  Boards,  Planks,  Timbers,  or  other  Things 


the  end  of  Sassafras  or  Race  Street,  and  to  repair  the 
street  so  as  to  make  it  payable.  Arch  8treet  and  Race 
Street  wharves  now  being  in  order  for  occupancy,  the 
ordinance  regulating  the  rates  of  wharfage  was  re- 
newed, and  Richard  Armitt  was  appointed  wharfinger. 
The  High  Street  wharf  was  carried  out  sixty  feet  with 
lugs,  and  filled  in. 

The  work  on  the  Sassafras  Street  wharf  was  slow. 
SylvanuH  Smout  had  agreed  to  build  it,  but,  being 
taken  sick,  declined  the  business,  whereupon  John 
Bater  agreed  to  build  a  wharf  six  feet  farther  in  the 
river  for  twenty-five  pounds.  This  happened  in  1730. 

In  October,  1733,  Peter  Cahoon,  wood-corder,  got 
into  trouble,  and  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  his  position  ;  that  a  new  ordinance  should 
be  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  wood-cordcre,  and 
that  a  petty  rate  should  be  paid  by  importers  of  wood 
for  even-  cord  landed  in  the  city.  Under  this  ordi- 
nance wood-corders  were  appointed  as  follows : 

i  fCahooD] 


"For  High  St  wharf  Richard  Puumer  and  i 
"For  Mulberry  it  Wharf  John  Joiner 
"  For  tha  Cheatnut  St  wharf  Walnut  Si  Wharf  and  tha  landing  at  the 
Jeremiah  Willi." 


on  the  Several  Wharffs."  Under  this  lease  was  trans- 
ferred to  Robert*  &  Pickle  the  wharf  at  the  end  of 
Vine  Street,  with  the  Penny  Pot  Landing  adjoining 
thereto;  also  the  wharves  at  Sassafras,  Mulberry, 
High,  Chestnut,  Walnut,  and  Spruce  Streets,  to- 
gether with  the  landing-place  at  the  foot  of  Dock 
Street,  thirty  feet  in  breadth  above  and  as  much  below 
the  Drawbridge.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  to  Roberts 
&  Pickle,  John  Hill  became  lessee  of  all  the  wharves 
except  those  at  Dock  Street  for  fifty  pounds  per  year. 
The  latter  were  taken  up  by  Benjamin  Loxley.  After 
a  year's  experiment  Hill  threw  up  the  lease.  Thomas 
Bourne  succeeded  him  for  a  four  years'  term.  Joseph 
Allen,  when  Bourne's  lease  expired,  offered  to  pay 
ninety  pounds  per  year,  but  upon  inquiry 
ered  that  he  had  been  too  liberal.  There  was  a  ■ 
promise  with  him,  by  which  a  lease  was  extended 
for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  pounds.  The 
next  tenant  was  John  Kneass,  who  leased  the  wharves 
for  five  years  at  seventy  pounds  per  annum,  the  city 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  A  new  ordinance  for  regu- 
lating the  cording  of  wood  was  passed  in  1760. 

In  1763  a  committee  of  Councils  appointed  to  view 
the  public  wharves  made  the  following 
tion : 

-Tha  Slip  al  tl.a  North  End  of  tha  Town  to  be 
Earth  dug  up  at  the  End  of  tha  WbartT. 
"  The  Dock  al  Arch  SI.  to  ba  dug  out 
"The  Slip  at  the  Blua  Anchor  to  b« 
out  at  Ui.  End  of  tha  Plar. 

-A  Pier  to  be  carried  out  from  Market  8t 
wide  A  about  SO  feet  long." 


or  30  real 


Peter  Cahoon  was  forgiven  for  hi*  previous  conduct 
at  High  Street  wharf,  but  did  not  justify  the  liber- 
ality shown.  In  1739  he  was  removed  by  the  Council, 
and  John  Joiner,  wood  corder  at  Mulberry  Street 
wharf,  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  January,  1748,  John  Church  and  Thomas  Stew- 
art petitioned  Common  Council*,  stating  that  they 
were  the  owners  of  water-lots  adjoining  the  south  side 
of  Cedar  Street,  which  they  were  about  to  improve 
by  building  wharves.  They  conceived  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  city  if  a  wharf  was  built  at 
the  end  of  Cedar  Street,  and  they  proposed  to  con- 
struct such  a  convenience  at  their  own  expense,  if  the 
board  would  allow  them  the  profit  for  thirty  years. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  premises,  and  report.  In  1753,  nothing  having 
been  done  in  the  mean  time,  Church  and  Stewart 
again  presented  proposals. 

In  May,  1748,  the  corporation  entered  into  com- 
prehensive lease*  of  nearly  all  the  public  wharves  on 
the  Delaware.  There  hud  been  some  complaint  of 
the  mismanagement  of  the  wood  cord  era  who  occu- 
pied the  city  wharves,  most  of  whom  carried  on  the 
business  of  receiving  and  selling  fire-wood.  Owen 

Roberta  and  John  Pickel  applied  for  the  privilege  of    tablished  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Assembly  of  Feb. 


The  public  landings  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
were  considered  to  be  vested  in  the  county  commis- 
sioners for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  By  act  of  April 
4,  1796,  those  officers  were  directed  to  continue  in 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  landings,  and  that  when- 
ever the  profits  arising  from  them  should  authorize  it, 
to  purchase  new  landings  to  be  held  in  the  same  man- 
ner. By  act  of  March  6,  1819,  the  public  wharves  or 
landing-places  at  the  end  of  Coates  Street,  and  at  the 
end  of  Callowhill  Street,  and  "the  public  wharf  or 
landing  place  commonly  called  the  Hay  scale  land- 
ing" (at  Noble  Street),  and  a  wharf  or  landing-place 
south  of  and  adjoining  Callowhill  Street,  which  before 
that  time  had  been  held  in  trust  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  county,  were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
Northern  Liberties.   The  Hay-scales  landing 


acting  as  wood-cordcrs,  and  offered  to  give  securitv 
for  their  good  behavior,  and  to  pay  a  rent  of  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  on  a  lease  of  four  years.  The 
amount  was  greater  than  the  revenue  from  the 
wharves  previously.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  Roberts  <fc  Pickle  "  be  appointed  the  Wood  Conf- 
ers for  this  City,  ami  be  Empowered  to  receive  &  Uke 
the  Cordage,  Wharfage,  Fines  &  Forfeitures  settled  & 
imposed  by  virtue  of  the  Laws  &  Ordinances  of  this 


20, 1768,  under  which  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  the  "  purchase 
of  a  public  landing  nearly  opposite  the  barracks,"  to 
be  held  by  the  county  commissioners  in  trust  for  the 
public.  The  ground  embraced  in  this  purchase, 
which  was  made  in  the  same  year,  extended  west  of 
Front  Street.  The  portion  of  the  ground  beyond  that 
street  was  authorized  to  be  sold  by  act  of  Assembly 
passed  in  1801.    The  money  received  was  added  to 


Corporation  for  the  Cording,  Landing,  or  Lying  of    the  public  landing  fund.    In  1828  representations 
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were  made  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  plan.    In  1854,  when  the  district  of  Southwark  was 

of  Kensington  and  Spring  Garden  and  the  inhabi-  consolidated  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  public 

tants  of  the  unincorporated  townships  of  Northern  landings  of  the  district  were  at  the  end  of  Almond 

Liberties  and  Penn  who  claimed  a  right  to  the  use  Street,  Davidson's  Landing  below,  and  at  Catharine 

and  benefit  of  portions  of  the  income  of  the  Hay-scales  and  Queen  Streets,  the  upper  side  of  Christian  Street 

landing,  and  also  of  the  public  wharf  on  the  south  and  the  lower  side  of  the  same  street,  and  at  Prime 

aide  of  Callowhill  Street.    Under  the  act  of  Assem-  Street  or  Washington  Avenue. 

bly  the  Supreme  Court  was  given  authority  to  inquire  Shaekamaxon  Street  landing,  in  the  district  of  Ken- 
into  the  merits  of  these  claims,  and  to  do  justice;  and  sington,  was  bought  by  the  county  commissioners  out 
if  the  decision  should  be  against  the  Northern  Liber-  of  the  public  landing  fund  in  1818. 
ties,  to  appoint  appraisers  and  auditors  to  ascertain  the  Under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  March  6,  1820,  in- 
valuc  of  the  said  landings,  upon  which  the  commis-  corporating  the  Kensington  District  of  the  Northern 
sioners  of  the  Northern  Liberties  were  to  make  com-  Liberties,  there  was  a  more  liberal  concession  as  to 
penaation  to  the  other  districts  and  townships.  The  the  ownership  of  public  landings  than  had  been 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  1834  that  Kensington  and  granted  to  any  municipal  corporation  other  than  the 
Spring  Garden  districts  and  Northern  Liberties  and  city.  Section  30  of  that  act  said,  "  All  public  landing 
Penn  townships  had  no  right  to  those  wharves  or  places  at  the  junction  of  any  of  the  streets  of  the  said 
cither  of  them.  The  Callowhill  Street  landing,  fifty  district  with  the  river  Delaware  or  otherwise  which 
feet  wide,  was  left  open  by  the  proprietaries.  The  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  laid  out,  shall  be  and  the 
Coatee  Street  landing  had  been  dedicated  of  the  width  same  are  hereby  vested  in  and  the  title  thereto  con- 
of  forty  feet  by  William  Coats  and  others,  owners  of  firmed  to  the  aforesaid  board  of  commissioners  and 
the  soil,  by  deed,  Nov.  28,  1771.  The  landing  south  their  successors  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhab- 
of  Callowhill  Street  was  purchased  by  the  county  itants  of  the  said  district."  The  commissioners  were 
commissioners  out  of  the  public  landing  fund,  under  also  given  authority  to  appoint  persons  to  measure 
an  act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1796.  This  wharf  was  cord-wood  and  to  fix  the  rates  of  tolls  and  wharfage, 
bought  in  1802  from  the  estate  of  John  Harrison,  and  By  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  district  of  Rich- 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long  and  fifty  mond,  Feb.  27,  1847,  the  landing-places  at  the  junc- 
feet  in  depth,  north  and  south.  tion  of  streets  in  that  district  with  the  river  Delaware 

The  landing  at  Green  Street  was  purchased  by  the  were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  district, 

district  of  Northern  Liberties,  out  of  the  landing  fund.  By  act  of  Assembly  passed  March  25,  1805,  it  was 

in  1826.    It  extended  from  the  river  sixty-five  feet  to  recited  that  "  the  charter  granted  to  the  citizens  of 

the  east  side  of  Oak  Street,  where  the  width  was  Philadelphia  by  William  Penn  doth  not  grant  to  the 

aixty-five  feet.    Another  lot  over  forty  feet  front  and  citizens  the  same  right  to  occupy  and  use  the  ends  of 

one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  adjoining  and  ex-  the  streets  which  extend  to  the  river  Schuylkill  which 

tending  to  Fleet  Street,  was  purchased  at  the  same  was  granted  on  the  river  Delaware,  and  as  such  a 

time.  public  benefit  will  now  be  highly  useful  to  the  inhab- 

In  1848  a  landing  on  the  south  side  of  Coatea  Street  itants  of  the  said  city  -and  to  other  citizens  of  this 

was  purchased  from  Michael  McGill,  and  was  eighty-  commonwealth  ;"  therefore  it  was  enacted  that  the 

two  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  front  or  breadth  on  city  corporation  should  have  in  the  streets  extending 

the  east  side  of  Oak  Street  and  south  side  of  Coates,  to  or  into  the  Schuylkill  River  the  same  rights  which 

and  extended  of  that  width  into  the  river  Delaware,  the  corporation  had  to  the  east  ends  of  the  same  streets 

Under  the  act  of  Sept.  29,  1787,  the  commissioners  which  extended  to  or  into  the  river  Delaware,  that  part 

appointed  by  the  district  of  Southwark  laid  out  Wharf  of  the  west  end  of  High  Street  belonging  to  the  bridge 

Street,  "  in  order  to  a  communication  from  wharf  to  company  only  excepted.    The  wardens  of  the  port  of 

wharf  between  the  stores  erected  by  the  owners  of  Philadelphia  were  authorized  to  fix  and  determine 

water  lota  in  Southwark  and  the  heads  of  Docks  here-  the  extent  to  which  the  owner  or  owners  of  ground 

after  to  be  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  ships."  extending  into  the  Schuylkill,  from  the  lower  falls  to 

Wharf  8treet  was  widened  to  fifty  feet,  under  author-  the  junction  with  the  river  Delaware,  might  build 

ity  of  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1807.    Actually,  wharves. 

Wharf  Street  was  a  plan,  and  never  an  accomplished  The  district  of  Spring  Garden  possessed  no  public 
fact.  The  projected  line  was  out  in  tho  water,  some  dis-  landing  before  the  year  1830,  at  which  time  was  passed 
tance  from  the  wharf-line.  It  passed  at  the  navy-yard  a  law  vesting  in  the  commissioners  "  all  that  certain 
out  into  the  deep  water,  and  at  Moore  Street  would  landing  on  the  river  Schuylkill  at  the  western  ex- 
have  been  more  than  five  squares  east  of  Front  Street,  tremity  of  Francis's  Lane  or  Coates  St.  formerly  laid 
On  the  eastern  lines,  north  of  Prime  Street,  Wharf  out  by  Tench  Francis  as  a  public  landing ;"  also  an- 
Street  went  past  near  the  ends  of  the  longest  wharves,  other  landing  in  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  Coates  Street, 
and  might  have  been  useful.  The  purchase  of  the  and  at  "  the  southwestern  extremity  of  a  certain  33 
United  States  Navy- Yard  and  the  building  of  great  feet  wide  road  leading  from  the  said  river  to  the 
wharves  there  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this  Ridge  turnpike  road."   This  was  called  Schuylkill 
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Street  landing.  The  commissioners  of  this  district 
obtained  some  other  landings  by  purchase.  Wood 
Street  landing  was  bought  from  Cadwalader  Evans, 
Dec.  1,  1829,  under  a  ground-rent  of  $234.50.  It  was 
sixty-seven  feet  wide,  and  extended  from  Williams 
Street  to  the  river  Schuylkill.  Fairmount  Street 
landing  wan  bought  from  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Henry 
Nixon,  and  Henry  J.  Williams  in  September,  1831, 
and  was  fifty  feet  wide,  and  extended  into  the  river 
Schuylkill.  Another  lot  of  fifty  feet  front  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  extending  into  the 
river,  was  bought  of  Jacob  Ridgway  in  1833.  Fair- 
mount  Street  was  formerly  John  Street,  and  extended 
from  Francis'  Lane  or  Ooates  Street  south  into  the 
Schuylkill.    It  is  now  known  as  Twenty  fifth  Street. 

By  aet  of  Feb.  17,  1847,  all  public  landing-place* 
at  the  junction  of  any  streets  in  the  district  of  Penn 
with  the  river  Schuylkill,  then  or  thereafter  to  be  laid 
out,  were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  district. 

Clarkson  &  Biddle's  map,  published  in  17G2,  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  owners  of  private  wharves 
along  the  city  front,  commencing  at  a  point  about 
Noble  Street  and  extending  southward.  The  owners 
were  as  follows : 


Huston,  about  Noble  Street. 
Mower. 
Clifton. 

Allen  A  Salter,  on  a  line  with  Ih*  .outh  aide  < 
opened). 

SI.oeme.ker,  south  «i<l.  of  CeJIowhill ! 
Hewllngs. 

Weal,  north  of  Vine  Street,  at  Penny  Pot  House  landing. 
Mifflin.  In  a  Hue  parallel  will.  Key'.  Alley  (not  opened). 
Goodrnan.'south  of  a  line  parallel  with  George'.  Alley  (Coat*.). 
Parrock,  aouth  al<U  of  : 


(not 


O'Klll. 

Austin'.  Terry,  north  eiJe  of  Arc.h  Street. 

Warner,  aouth  aide  of  Arch  Street. 

Old  Kerry  .lip.  Kawla  A  Poll,  Clifford. 

Aspen  A  House. 

Blckley. 

Potta. 

lloopea,  north  tide  of  Market  Street. 
Masters,  south  side  of  Market. 
Henry. 
Allen. 


Crooked  Billet. 

Pembertoii,  north  .ide  of  Chestnut. 
Kins;,  south  .ide  of  Cli«.tn.it. 


Flower. 


Meredith,  north  .ido  of  Walnut. 

r-.ahbou.rne,  south  .ide  of  Walnut. 

Dickinson. 

PeUroae. 

Hanilltoo. 

The  Corporation. 

The  Duck. 

Stonier,  south  aiilr*  of  the  Dock. 
I'uwel,  south  side  of  Spruce. 


May  A  Allen. 

Slme,  opposite  the  end  of  futon  Street  (not  opened). 
PlurupsUid,  north  side  of  Pine  St  rent, 
Rhoadea  A  Ernlen,  south  elds  of  Pius  Street. 
Kdgar  A  Nlxoji. 

Willing,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  north  side  of  Lombard  Street 
(not  then  opened). 
Moore. 

Mifflin  A  Morton,  north  side  of  South  or  Cedar  Street. 
Church,  south  side  of  South  or  Cedar  Street. 
Hockley. 
Man  (Mease). 

T.  l'enmm,  north  of  Almond. 
Penrose,  south  of  Alrooud. 
Allen. 
Lewis. 

(two  wharrrs),  north  of  Catharine, 
south  .Ide  of  Catharine  Street, 
north  aide  of  Queen  Street, 
Reynold.,  south  .ide  of  Queen  8tre»  t. 
Wharton,  north  .ide  of  Queen  Street. 
Dennis,  op(«>.ite  Swedes'  Church. 
Coatee,  north  of  Weccaooo  Lone. 

Just  as  land-Btages  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  intercourse  and  trade  before  railroads  were  estab- 
lished, so  were  water-stages,  which  were  numerous, 
and  contended  with  the  land-stages  for  custom  quite 
successfully,  when  by  navigation  it  was  possible  to 
compete.  Roads  were  rough,  and  during  many  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  bad  order  for  traveling.  But 
rivers,  and  even  the  great  ocean,  were  accessible  by 
easy  methods  when  there  were  fair  and  favoring  winds. 
The  water-stages  were  matters  of  continual  interest. 
In  17%  it  was  given  out,  "the  New  York  Packet 
boat  starts  from  Arch  St,  wharf  on  every  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  and  proceeds  to  Burlington  or  Borden- 
town  etc.,  from  one  of  which  places,  one  or  more  good 
carriages  start  on  the  succeeding  morning  for  South 
amboy ;  from  which  port  a  convenient  packet  will 
sail  for  New  York  immediately  after  their  arrieval." 
The  Baltimore  packet  set  off  from  the  Crooked  Billet 
wharf,  between  High  and  Chestnut  Streets,  daily, 
Saturday  excepted,  and  proceeded  to  New  Castle, 
where  a  carriage  received  passengers,  and  carried 
them  to  Frenchtown,  whence  they  proceeded  by 
water  to  Baltimore. 

In  1803  the  water-stages  had  increased  consider- 
ably. The  New  York  packet  sailed  from  the  old 
ferry  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days. The  Baltimore  packet  daily,  from  3  South 
Wharves,  had  a  rival  in  a  line  twice  a  week  from 
Hamilton's  wharf.  The  Burlington  boat  sailed  every 
day  from  the  old  ferry,  and  the  Bordentown  packet 
from  Smith's  wharf  twice  a  week.  Wilmington  re- 
ceived its  passengers  from  Beck's  wharf  every  day ; 
Sassafras  River,  from  Hamilton's  wharf,  on  Wednes- 
days and  .Saturdays;  Apoquinimink,  from  Hamil- 
ton's wharf,  twice  a  week.  The  Boston  packet  was 
ready  to  leave  Chestnut  Street  wharf  "as  freight 
offers." 

In  1814  the  Alexandria,  Apoquinimink,  Baltimore, 
Fredericksburg,  ficorgetown,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Richmond,  Sassafras  River,  and  Washington  packets 
sailed  from  Hamilton's  wharf.    The  Union  Line  for 
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Baltimore  also  had  its  depot  there.  The  same  Union 
Line's  sailing-vowels  left  Market  Street  wharf.  The 
"  Phamix,"  the  first  steamboat  on  the  New  York  line, 
left  the  upper  side  of  Market  Street  for  Trenton,  and 
the  "  Philadelphia"  and  "  Eagle"  steamboats  left  the 
wharf  at  the  south  side  for  the  same  place ;  and  there 
was  a  steamboat  from  Bickley's  wharf  for  New  York. 
The  number  of  sailing-packets  had  been  increased  by 
a  line  to  Chester,  from  Wain's  wliarf ;  to  Marcus 
Hook,  from  Massey's  wharf,  below  Market  Street;  to 
Wilmington,  from  the  same  place.  A  line  to  Boston 
from  Chestnut  Street,  and  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C,  from  Clifford's  wharf,  between 
Market  and  Arch  Streets,  were  also  proofs  of  the  in- 
crease of  commerce. 

Packet  ships  belonging  to  Stephen  Guard  were 
usually  to  be  found  at  the  wharves  near  his  stores 
above  Market  Street.  They  included  the  "  Mon-  [ 
teequieu,"  "Helvetius,"  "  Voltaire,"  "  Rousseau,"  and 
others.  In  later  years,  Joseph  Hand,  who  was  an 
extensive  shipper,  had  the  store*  north  of  Market 
Street,  at  which  were  moored  his  vessels,  Hying  his 
signal-flag, — a  black  hand  in  a  red  field.  They  were 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and 
other  Southern  porta.  Clifford's  wharf  was  north  of 
Stephen  Girard's,  and  subsequently  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  latter.  Girard's  dock  ran  up  almost  to  the 
lineof  his  store-houses,  atadistance  above.  Adjoining 
the  old  ferry  slip  on  the  south,  two  stores,  occupied  by 
Samuel  Crawford  &  Elliston  and  John  Perot,  between  ■ 
1800  and  1810,  extended  out  upon  their  wharf  far  be- 
yond the  line  of  any  other  building  in  that  square. 
To  get  round  it  there  was  a  narrow,  dirty  alley  on  the 
south,  a  passage  in  front  over  the  mud,  near  the  end 
of  the  wharf,  and  then  another  alley  on  the  north, 
from  which  access  might  be  had  to  the  old  ferry  alley 
and  old  ferry  slip. 

Above  Arch  Street,  adjoining  Austin's  ferry  slip 
and  ferry  house,  there  was  no  passage.  The  red 
stores,  a  block  of  frame  buildings,  stood  out  almost 
to  the  wharfs  edge,  leaving  considerable  space  between 
them  and  the  houses  and  stores  fronting  on  Water 
Street.  They  were  quite  conspicuous  on  the  river 
front  until  they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  an  occasion 
also  memorable.  The  wharf  and  storm  of  Henry 
Pratt,  of  Lemon  Hill,  were  just  below  Rate  Street. 

Betweeu  Race  and  Vine  Streets,  the  passage  in  front, 
along  the  wharves,  in  1800,  was  tolerably  straight. 
North  of  Vine  Street  access  was  cut  off  entirely, 
about  halfway  up,  by  Taylor's  dock,  which  ran  in  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  Stewart  &  Knight's  board-yard. 
It  was  impossible  to  pass  directly  along  the  wharves 
from  Vine  to  Callowliill  Street  at  this  time. 

South  of  Market  Street  the  passage  by  the  wharf 
was  good  to  the  Crooked  Billet  dock,  near  which  a 
block-maker's  shop  extended  out  from  the  line  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  almost  to  the  river.  By  passage 
around  it,  turning  eastward,  a  store  in  the  middle  of 
the  wharf  was  encountered,  and  was  also  allied  "  the 


red  store."  It  might  have  been  as  deep  in  color,  but 
it  was  not  near  as  large  as  the  red  store  between 
Arch  and  Race  Streets.1  From  the  first  wharf  below 
the  Crooked  Billet,  about  1805,  a  line  of  packets  for 
New  York  sailed  regularly.  It  was  established  by  D. 
and  P.  L'Hommedicu,  of  New  York. 

From  Chestnut  Street  to  Walnut  Street  the  passage 
was  straight  along  the  wharves,  although  somewhat 
narrow,  in  1810.  India  wharf  occupied  the  width 
from  the  south  side  of  Tun  Alley  to  the  second  alley 
below;  it  was  the  harbor  for  the  East  Indiamen. 
Robert  Morris,  of  Rovolutionary  memory,  had  his 
store-house  there.  It  wsb  occupied  also  by  Peter 
Whiteside*  in  1789,  and  John  Wilcox  in  1795.  The 
India  stores  were  large,  and  the  wharf  was  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  front.  The  store  of  Jacob 
S.  Wain  was  adjoining  the  India  stores.  This  wharf 
was  for  many  years  a  most  famous  one  for  the  recep- 
tion, loading,  and  unloading  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
China  and  East  India  trade.  Below  the  India  wharf, 
and  extending  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  to  Walnut 
Street,  was  Cope's  wharf.  It  was  established  by 
Thomas  C.  Cope  about  1815,  and  became  in  time  the 
great  shipping  wharf  for  his  line  of  Liverpool  packet- 
ships,  among  which  were  the  "Lancaster,"  "Alex- 
ander," "Algonquin,"  "  Monongahela,"  and  "Mon- 
tezuma," which  were  but  small  vessels,  but  were 
succeeded  by  much  more  splendid  craft,  the  "  Tusca- 
rora,"  "  Alleghany,"  "  Saranak,"  "  Wyoming,"  "Ton- 
awanda,"  and  "  Thomas  P.  Cope." 

The  buildings  from  Walnut  to  Spruce  Street,  front- 
ing on  Water,  were  built  on  a  regular  line  toward  the 
river,  and  it  was  alwayB  a  clear  and  easy  passage. 
Morris'  stores,  below  Walnut,  were  the  property  of 
persons  originally  belonging  to  a  family  of  brewers 
of  that  name.  Hamilton's  wharf  was  the  first  one 
north  of  Drawbridge  landing. 

Spruce  Street  wharf  was  from  early  time  the  resort 
of  the  oystermen,  and  the  vicinity  was  always  lively 
with  the  fleet  of  oyster-boats  moored  there  and  the 
active  trading  which  was  going  on.  Citizens  went 
there  to  buy  their  oysters  by  the  hundred,  and  they 
were  opened  into  the  tin  butter-kettles  which  were 
meant  to  receive  them.  Hotel  and  restaurant  keepers 
were  frequently  present,  and  there  was  always  some- 
thing going  on  which  was  of  interest.    South  of  the 

i  ••  Hitter"  (Philadelphia  merchant)  wy.,  "  The  moat  remarkable  feat- 

froui  several  crooked  pieces  of  wood  transversely  arranged  aud  designat- 
ing tbe  tavern  at  the  head  of  the  dock  kept  by  Kdward  Byrne  In  1799. 
There  waa  a  deep  cot  Into  the  wharf  Intervening  the  utraight  course  of 
the  wharf  or  paaaage,  leaving  a  very  narrow  pis«  to  and  (mm  (ha  tavern 
above,  and  the  wharf  proper  lielow;  while  a  blockmakerVahop  at  the 
corner  of  tbe  narrow  pas*  ever  impeded  or  delayed  the  wayfarer  as  ha 
would  |mm  onward.  The  pannage  In  itself  around  thU  corner  up  the 
north  aide  of  the  duck  to  the  alley,  and  again  down  the  ennth  side  to  the 
tavern  and  tho  wharf  pro|»r,  waa  a  dangerous  route  even  in  daylight, 
hut  much  more  so  ul  night ;  and  the  life  of  one  of  our  valuable  citizen*, 
Mr.  Iaaac  Ji.ne*,  paid  ttte  penalty  of  an  adventure  here  after  nightfall. 
Pec  2, 1ROT,  in  his  »ixty-founh  yoar.  It  waa  a  dingy  dlmnal  spot  and  a 
complete  man  trap,  for  several  others  were  drowned  in  their  Ignorance 
of  the  interruption  of  the  line." 
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Spruce  Street  oyster-wharf  was  Wain's  wharf,  which 
stretched  out  into  the  Delaware  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  for  years  was  occupied  by  the  vessels  of 
the  Wains  in  the  London  and  East  India  trades. 
An  extensive,  broad  dock,  immediately  below,  was  ! 
guarded  at  each  corner  by  a  small  brick  store,  belong- 
ing to  Levi  Hollingsworth.  Vessels  could  be  loaded 
or  unloaded  at  these  structures  with  great  convenience) 
and  the  merchandise  guarded  from  the  weather.  The 
Hoi  ling*  worths  wore  in  the  flour  business.  The  wharf 
of  Joseph  Sims  was  near  Pine  Street,  in  front  of  his 
two  stores,  and  was  quite  extensive,  and  in  its  time 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade. 

East  of  Water  Street,  at  Pine  Street,  Penn  Street 
was  opened,  nearer  to  Front  Street  than  to  Water 
Street.  The  houses  extended  from  Penn  Street  much 
farther  toward  the  Delaware  than  on  the  north  side 
of  Pine  Street.  Lombard  Street  was  not  opened 
through  until  late  in  the  present  century,  but  there 
was  a  small  passage  opposite  called  Lombard  Alley. 
Below  Pine  and  north  of  Lombard  were  the  Btores  of 
Thomas  Willing  and  Willing  &  Francis,  with  the 
wharf  in  front.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  very  large  busi- 
ness before  the  Revolution  and  afterward.  Passing 
around  Willing's  wharf,  at  Lombard  Alley,  a  second 
street  opened  between  Penn  Street  and  the  river;  it 
was  called  Little  Water  Street.  After  the  passenger 
got  around  the  store  of  Jacob  Girard  Koch,  the  way 
was  straight  to  South  Street 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
TRANSPORTATION. 

wajr». 

Roads  and  Stages. — Neither  the  Dutch  nor  the 
Swedes  were  road-builders, — they  were  hardly  path- 
finders,—the  water  being  their  only  medium  of  con- 
veyance. "  The  Swedes  used  boats.  The  roads  were 
mere  paths  through  the  woods  made  by  the  Indian*. "" 
The  Delaware  River  afforded  communication  with  the 
settlements  along  its  bank.*,  and  was  likewise  the  high- 
way of  the  vessels  that  brought  supplies  and  colonists 
from  Europe.  The  settlements  spread  along  its  bor- 
ders, extending  but  a  very  short  distance  back  into 
the  country,  the  river  being  the  great  and  only  thor- 
oughfare, on  the  waters  of  which  all  transportation 
was  carried.  With  the  colonics  under  Penn  the  era 
of  road-building  began.  The  "  horse-way"  is  first 
spoken  of,  where  the  pack-horse  with  sacks,  wallets, 
and  baskets  or  panniers,  was  the  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, and  surrounded  with  poultry,  pork,  butter,  flax, 
and  followed  by  calves  and  sheep  would  bring  to  mar- 
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ket  the  products  of  the  early  settlers.  The  same  mode 
of  transportation  many  years  later  carried  into  the  in- 
terior the  necessaries  of  life  which  were  purchased  in 
the  town.  "  Five  hundred  pack-horses  had  been  seen 
at  one  time  in  Carlisle,  going  thence  to  Shippensburg, 
Fort  London,  and  farther  westward,  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise, also  salt,  iron,  etc.  The  pack-horses  used 
to  earn"  bars  of  iron  on  their  backs,  crooked  over  and 
around  their  bodies,  barrels  or  kegs  were  hung  on  each 
side.  .  .  .  The  pack-horses  were  generally  led  in  divi- 
sions of  twelve  or  fifteen  horses,  carrying  about  two 
hundredweight  each,  all  going  single  file,  and  being 
managed  by  two  men,  one  going  before  as  the  leader 
and  the  other  at  the  tail  to  see  aAer  the  safety  of  the 
packs.  Where  the  bridle-road  passed  along  declivities 
or  over  hills,  the  path  was  in  some  places  washed  out 
so  deep  that  the  packs  or  burdens  came  in  contact  with 
the  ground  or  other  impeding  obstacles,  and  were  fre- 
quently displaced.  However,  as  the  carriers  usually 
traveled  in  companies,  the  packs  were  soon  adjusted 
and  no  great  delay  occasioned.  The  pack-horses  were 
generally  furnished  with  bells,  which  were  kept  from 
ringing  during  the  day,  but  were  left  loose  at  night, 
when  the  horses  were  set  free  and  permitted  to  feed 
and  browse.  When  wagons  were  first  introduced  the 
carriers  considered  that  mode  of  transportation  an  in- 
vasion of  their  rights;  their  indignation  was  more 
excited,  and  tbey  manifested  greater  rancor  than  did 
the  regular  teamsters  when  the  line  of  single  teams 
was  started  some  thirty  years  ago."1 

Day,  in  his  "  Historical  Collections,"  says  that 
"Mercersburg,  in  Franklin  County,  was  in  early  days 
an  important  point  for  trade  with  Indians  and  settlers 
on  the  Western  frontier.  It  was  no  uncommon  event 
to  see  there  fifty  or  one  hundred  pack-horses  in  a 
row,  taking  on  their  loads  of  salt,  iron,  and  other 
commodities  for  the  Monongahela  country.  The  iron 
made  in  the  Juniata  Valley  was  first  conveyed  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  markets  in  this  expen- 
sive way."  Edward  Howland,  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
says  that  in  1784  the  cost  of  transportation  by  pack- 
horses  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie  was  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  dollars  a  ton,  and  in  1789  the  crank 
for  the  first  saw-mill  in  Ohio  was  carried  by  pack- 
horses  over  the  mountains  to  the  Youghiogheny  River, 
and  thence  shipped  by  water  to  its  destination  on 
Wolf  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  The  crank 
weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  was 
made  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  New  England 
Ohio  Company.  The  first  heavy  hauling  was  done  in 
winter  on  the  snow  in  sleds,  and  wagons  came  gradu- 
ally into  use  only  as  the  roads  improved.  The  Con- 
estoga  wagon,  Rupp  says,  was  first  used  in  1760.  In 
course  of  time,  or  rather  in  the  course  of  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  these  huge  vehicles,  drawn  by  six, 
eight,  or  more  horses,  superseded  the  pack-horse,  and 
became  the  principal  mode  of  transportation.   In  1792 
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the  turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  was  com- 
menced by  a  private  company,  and  was  finished  in 
1794  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  was  the  first  stone  turnpike  in  the  Union. 
The  date*  at  which  the  turnpikes  from  Philadelphia 
were  commenced  are  an  follows:  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster, 1792 ;  Gcrmantown  and  Perkiomen,  1801 ;  Chel- 
tenham and  Willow  Grove,  1803;  Chestnut  Hill  and 
Spring  House,  1804;  Philadelphia,  Bristol  and  Mor- 
risville,  1804;  Philadelphia,  Rrandywine  and  New 
Loudon,  1810;  Perkiomen  and  Reading,  1811 ;  Ridjre, 
1812;  Spring  House  and  Bethlehem,  1814. 

The  traiiHportation  of  mails  and  passengers  was  un- 
known among  the  earliest  settlers,  because,  perhaps, 
there  were  neither  mails  nor  passengers ;  letters  were 
carried  by  travelers  or  traders,  or  by  messengers 
8|x-cially  intrusted  with  them.  It  was  not  until  popu- 
lation had  widened  and  extended  from  the  river  hanks 
that  any  regular  conveyance  of  letters  was  necessary. 
The  weekly  post-routes  between  Philadelphia,  Ches- 
ter, New  Castle,  and  other  settlements,  established 
by  William  Penn  in  1683,  are  the  commencement  of 
the  public  mail  facilities  of  Philadelphia.  A  line 
of  "stage-wagons"  between  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and 
Amboy  is  mentioned  in  Davis'  "  History  of  Bucks 
County"  as  having  commenced  in  1732.  and  it  was 
probably  the  first  public  conveyance  of  passengers. 
This  line  of  "  stage-wagons"  connected  at  the  Amboy 
end  with  New  York  by  water,  and  with  Philadelphia 
by  the  umc  from  the  Burlington  end.  These  wagons 
made  but  one  trip  a  week,  and  had  no  springs,  which 
were  not  invented  until  1787.  In  1752  this  line  car- 
ried passengers  twice  a  week. 

In  that  year  ( 1752)  the  following  notice,  which  was 
published  in  Bradford's  paper,  gave  a  clear  idea  of 
the  method  of  traveling  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  a  transit  which  in  those  times  occupied 
three  days: 

"Tola  I*  U>  give  iwUc.  to  .11  penooa  that  thill  have  oocaainn  or 

delphU  to  N*>w  York,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  farmer,  that  by  Joaepb 
Borden,  Juti.,  there  I*  *  (tege-bciat,  welt-flttcl  aud  kept  for  thai  pnr- 
poie,  and,  \t  wind  and  weather  will  permit,  will  attend  at  the  rrooked 
BUUl  wharf  In  Philadelphia  every  Tnfaday  Id  every  week,  and  proceed 
up  to  Bordentown  on  Wadnoaday.  On  Thurmlay  muruiug  a  atage- 
*agon,  with  a  Rood  awning,  kepi  by  Joaepli  Bkharda,  will  l*>  ready  to 
receive  thera  and  proceed  directly  lo  J'lhn  Cluck'",  oppoalte  the  city  "f 
Perth  Amboy,  who  keep*  a  houae  of  good  entertainment.  On  Friday 
■Doming  a  etage-boat,  well-filled  and  kept  by  Daniel  Obryant,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  them  and  procee<l  directly  to  Set*  York,  and  give  her 
attendance  at  the  White  Hall  (lip,  near  the  Half-Moon  Battery.  If 
people  be  ready  at  the  (tag*  daya  and  place,  'tia  believed  they  may 
paaa  the  qulckewt  thirty  or  forty  boura,  the  cheapeat  and  aafeat  way 
that  haa  yet  been  made  uae  of.  If  dun  attendance  lie  given  by  ua,  the 
•nbacribera,  which  we  aliall  endeavor  to  do  a>  near  a*  poaeible.  All 
living  on  or  near  the  road  may  have  biudnma,  by  letter*  or 
Due  an  "bell  be  taken  In  the  delivery  of  Intent  or  verbal 
,  Ac.by  ua.  "Jiwmh  Ifcmiirw.Jes., 

"Joav.ru  Hi.iiAiiix, 
"  Daxivi.  Obktamt. 
"All  peaeenger*  or  good*  thai  (hall  come  to  Bordentown  on  Sunday  or 
Monday  in  every  or  any  week,  by  any  Trenton  ahallop,  While  Hill 
(ballop,  or  Bordentown  aballop,  or  boala,  or  in  any  other  whatsoever 
whoae  wagon-hlr*  aliall  amount  to  16a.  or  upward*,  ahall,  upon  tint 
i  a  wagon,  and  be  transported  to  the  above  John  Cluck'*, 


oppoalte  Amboy,  where,  If  lh*«tag*-b<»t  be  not  rtmdy  lo  receive  them, 
(but  il'a  Intended  (be  (hall.)  .t  mud  be  allowed  they  have  a  greater 
chance  fur  diapetch  of  any  otb-r  place  whatever— ror  all  the  Brnua- 
wick,  the  place  above  limine. kk,  called  'the  landing,'  and  all  the 
river  boata,  mud  paaa  that  place,  In  whom  people  may  hare  paaaagea. 

"JoaEiii  Rll.HAHIHL 
"X.  B— For  Ihe  future,  attendance  will  1»  given  at  the  Crooked 
Billet  wharf  In  Philadelphia  every  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  proceed 
to  Birdentown  on  Sunday  and  Monday.   The  atage-wagon  will  a*t  oat 
for  Amboy,  | 


In  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  for  17.r>3  is  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  same  line,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  If 
people  be  ready  at  the  stage  days  and  places  'tis  be- 
lieved that  they  may  pass  quicker  by  twenty-four 
hours  than  by  any  other  way,  as  our  land  carriage  is 
ten  miles  shorter  than  by  way  of  Burlington,  and  our 
wagon  docs  not  fail  to  po  through  in  a  day." 

In  1757,  Reuben  Fitz  Randolph  gave  notice  that  he 
drove  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  stage-wagon  by 
way  of  the  Blazing  Star,  in  New  Jersey,  starting  from 
White  Hall  slip,  in  New  York,  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  carrying  goods  and  passengers  in  boat*  to  the 
Blazing  Star,  from  which  a  good  stage-wagon,  kept  by 
Isaac  Fitz  Randolph,  set  out  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  for  New  Brunswick,  where  another  Btage- 
wagon,  kept  by  Francis  Hollman,  set  out  every  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  for  Trenton.  Thence  another 
wagon,  kept  by  Humphrey  Mount,  set  out  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  direct  to  the  sign  of  the  George, 
which  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and 
Arch  Streets,  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  stage  arrived 
some  time  during  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  This  was 
in  the  winter,  and  made  the  time  of  passage  between 
the  two  cities  more  than  three  days. 

In  1757  stages  went  from  John  Butler's,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Death  of  the  Fox,  in  Strawberry  Alley,  to 
Nathaniel  Parker's,  at  Trenton  Ferry,  who  conveyed 
passengers  and  goods  across  the  Delaware  River  to 
George  Moschel's,  in  Trenton.  Francis  Hollman 
then  carried  them  in  a  stage  through  Princeton  and 
New  Brunswick  to  the  house  of  Obadiah  Aeries,  at 
Perth  Amboy,  whence  boats,  sailed  by  John  Thompson, 
carried  passengers  to  New  York.  This  trip  occupied 
three  days.  In  the  same  year  Joseph  Richards  set 
up  a  line  to  New  York,  which  went  to  Isaac  Doles' ; 
thence,  through  Staten  Island  (load  or  no  load),  to 
John  Watson's,  Mrs.  Ducketfs,  and  Mrs.  Vantile's. 

In  1759  a  stage-line  was  set  up  to  New  York,  start- 
ing from  Daniel  Cooper's  Ferry,  opposite  Philadelphia, 
and  traveling  (by  the  way  of  Mount  Holly)  through 
Monmouth  County  to  Sandy  Hook,  thence  to  Middle- 
town,  and  thence,  by  the  bay  and  Kill  von  Kull,  to 
New  York.  Another  line,  in  1762,  went  to  Borden- 
town by  stage-boat,  and  thence  by  wagon  across  New 
Jersey.  In  176(5  great  improvement  was  made  by 
decreasing  the  time  occupied  in  transit  between  the 
two  cities. 

John  Barnhill  set  up  a  stage-wagon,  which  he 
called  "The  Flying-Machine,"  which  went  to  New 
York  in  two  days.  The  performance  of  this  wonder- 
fully swift  coach  was  exceeded  in  1771,  when  the 
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passage  was  made  (between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st 
of  September)  to  New  York  in  a  day  and  a  half. 
One  Abraham  Skillman  contested  with  Barnhill  as  to 
which  should  make  the  quickest  time,  and  Charles 
Bessonet,  of  Bristol,  in  1772  set  up  another  flying- 
machine,  which  proceeded  to  New  York  by  the  way 
of  Princeton. 

The  stage*  to  Baltimore  went  by  way  of  boat  to  New 
Castle,  and  across  the  country  to  the  head  of  the  Elk 
River,  from  which  water  conveyance  was  taken,  partly 
by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  Baltimore.  In  1757  a 
line  was  first  set  up  between  Philadelphia  and  An- 
napolis, Md.,  by  John  Hughes  &  Co.  Stage-boats 
left  Floyd's  Wharf,  Philadelphia,  and  sailed  down  to 
a  point  opposite  Reedy  Island,  at  Cornelius  Carty's, 
where  I  wagon  attended  and  proceeded  to  Frederick- 
town,  from  which  a  stage-boat  went  to  Annapolis. 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  who  traveled  through 
North  America  in  1759  and  1760,  left  Annapolis  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1759,  for  Fredericktown,  upon  the 
Sassafras  River,  in  a  schooner,  and  whs  greatly  pleased 
with  the  scenery  of  the  bay  and  with  "  innumerable 
porpoises  playing  about  the  bows  of  the  ship."  At 
Fredericktown  he  hired  an  Italian  chaise,  with  a  ser- 
vant and  horse,  to  attend  him  as  far  as  Philadelphia. 
They  went  to  New  Castle,  which  is  thirty-two  miles, 
and  thence,  by  the  way  of  Wilmington,  Chester,  and 
Darby,  to  Philadelphia,  ferrying  across  the  Schuylkill 
about  three  miles  below  Philadelphia,  probably  at 
Penrose  Ferry. 

Between  Philadelphia  and  the  West  there  were  no 
means  of  passage  except  such  as  were  specially  ob- 
tained by  the  persons  who  intended  to  travel.  In 
1766,  Matthew  Clarkson,  merchant,  of  Philadelphia, 
left  the  city  on  a  journey  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
kept  a  diary  of  the  events  connected  with  his  journey. 
He  set  out  on  horseback,  with  a  servant,  August  6th. 
On  the  first  day  he  met  wagons  loaded  with  skins 
coming  from  the  West,  and  overtook  others  "  loaded 
with  pork  going  for  the  King's  use  to  Fort  Pitt." 
He  lodged  at  The  Ship,  thirty-five  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

"The  next  day,  (August  T.i  dined  at  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
reached  Lancaster  in  (he  evening.  On  the  81b  crossed  the  Susquehanna 
at  Wright's  ferry  and  reached  York.  On  tha  9tb  crossed  Conewaga 
creek,  and  arrived  at  Carlisle,  where  be  rested  till  the  lltfc,  when  he  re- 
•limed  hi-  Journey  with  a  stronger  borne,  dined  at  Shlppensburg  and 
lodged  seven  nilea  further  oil.  On  the  1.1th.  at  the  Burnt  Cabins,  he 
overtook  thirty-two  ho  rue  loada  of  flour  on  the  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  and 
mentions  cattle  going  In  the  same  direction  and  '  skins'  coining  east- 
ward. 'Thla  day's  Journey  [thirty-four  rutin  \  has  been  extremely  tedi- 
ous and  fatiguing ;  the  road,  except  the  lint  ten  miles,  was  nothing  but 
hills,  mountains, and  stones,  unUl  you  pass  the  Burnt  Cabins,  whan  it 
la  tolerable,  but  hilly.' 

"Aug.  Mtb.-From  Littleton  to  breakfast  at  the  root  of  Sideling  hill ; 
dined  at  the  crowing  of  the  Junlnta;  lodged  at  Bedford.  Here  he 
stop|M*d  for  a  day,  uud  purchased  an  interest  in  Ave  tracts  of  land  lu 
Cumberland  valley,  Pannlng's  creek,  and  Woodcock  valley,  mosUy  in 
tha  vicinity  or  Bedford,  containing  in  all 
one-balf  of  which  he  paid  £00  (82*)). 

"  Aug.  10  -At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanlea  ha  found  an 
of  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Captain  C.rren.  who  weree 
In  gathering  and  drying  whortleberries.   Lodged  at  Stony  creek.  Next 
day  dined  at  Ligonler,  and  lodged  at  the 


«  ISth.-To  Bruahy  run,  Turtla  creek,  and  reached  Fort  Pitt  juat  after 
dark." 

"  Tbui  he  got 1  through  In  ten  days,"  without  counting  stoppages. 
■  When  he  reached  Fort  Pitt  he  says, '  I  was  stored  away  in  a  small 
crib,  on  blankets.  In  company  w  ith  firs'  and  buga.'    Me  took  a  walk  to 
•  the  ship-yard ;  round  four  boats  finished  and  in  Uie  water,  and  three 
on  the  ■ 


The  fort  was  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Murray, 
who  gave  Mr.  Clarkson  his  lodging  in  the  barracks, 
hut  on  account  of  the  miserable  condition  of  accom- 
modations for  boarding,  he  usually  made  his  meals  on 
bread  and  milk  "at  the  store.  The  other  officers  of 
the  garrison  were  Capt.  Belneavis,  Lieut*..  McCoy, 
Mcintosh,  C.  and  G.  Grant,  and  Hall.  Dr.  Murdock 
and  Rev.  Mr.  McCleggan,  chaplains,  preached  alter- 
nately in  Erse  |Scotch]  and  English." 


Philadelphia  STAGE -WAGGON,  and  New-York 
STAGE  BOAT  performs  their  Stages  twice  a  Week. 

JOHN  BUTLER,  with  his  wag- 

J  gon,  fees  out  on  Mondays  from  hit  Houfe,  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Death  of  the  Fox,  in  Strawberry  ally,  and  drives  the 
fjme  day  to  Trenton  Ferry,  when  Francti  Holtnan  meet* 
him  and  proceeds  on  Tuefday  to  Brunfwick,  and  the  paf- 
fengers  and  goods  being  ihi.'ted  into  the  waggon  of  Isaac 
Fitirandolph  he  takes  them  to  the  New  Blaring  Star  to 
Jacob  Fiu'randolph's  the  fame  day,  where  Rubin  Fiaran- 
dolph,  with  a  boat  welt  fated,  will  receive  them,  ana 
take  them  to  New- York  that  night,  Jnhn  Butler  return- 
ing to  Philadelphia  on  Tuefday  with  the  paiTengers  and 
goods  delivered  to  him  by  Francis  Holman,  will  again  fet 
out  fur  Trenton  Ferry  on  Thurfday,  and  Francis  Holman. 
Arc.  will  carry  hii  paiTengers  and  goods,  with  the  fame  ci- 
■edilion  as  above  to  New- York.  Teetf. 

The  first  stage-coach  which  ran  directly  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  was  put  on  by  John  But- 
ler in  1756,  and  ran  in  three  days  from  city  to  city, 
crossing  the  Delaware  by  means  of  a  ferry-boat  from 
Morrisville  to  Trenton.  Before  John  Butler  and  his 
stage  coach  between  the  two  great  cities  in  1738,  con- 
veyance to  New  York  was  had  by  passengers  going 
to  Trenton  by  boat  or  private  conveyance  at  separate 
expense.  The  line  to  New  York  was  then  by  stage 
from  Trenton  to  Brunswick  twice  a  week.  From  the 
latter  place  water  communication  was  again  neces- 
sary. The  proprietors  were  William  Atlee  and  Thomas 
Hootin.  The  fare  between  New  Brunswick  and  Tren- 
ton was  two  shillings  sixpence.  This  was  an  experi- 
ment during  a  few  months.  The  line  was  discon- 
tinued on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  It  was  not 
revived  in  1739.  In  1740,  Atlee  &  Yates,  encouraged, 
as  they  said,  by  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  1738, 
set  up  another  line  between  Trenton  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, running  twice  a  week.  Passengers  were  charged 
two  shillings  sixpence  by  the  stage  ;  merchants' goods 
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two  shillings  per  hundred.  In  1740,  William  Mcghce 
established  a  stage-wagon,  running  once  a  week,  be- 
tween Borden  town  and  Amboy  Ferry,  "  to  go  twice  a 
week,  when  there  is  occasion,  if  the  passengers  pay 
what  is  reasonable  in  their  ease."  In  17%  four  daily 
stages  ran  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  a  daily 
stage  to  Baltimore,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  to  Lan- 
caster, Bethlehem,  Wilmington,  Dover,  Hnrrishurg, 
Reading  and  Easf»n. 

Before  1786  all  correspondence  with  Pittsburgh  was 
conveyed  by  trawlers  or  special  messengers,  but  in 
that  year  an  order  was  issued  by  the  government  to 
establish  a  post  from  Philadelphia;  in  1790  the  postage 
on  the  route  was  only  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  ami 
ninety-nine  cents.  A  line  of  stages  was  established 
between  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  by  Frederick 
Shaefl'er  in  1784.  which  t.*>k  three  days  for  the  round 
trip.  A  two-horse  coach  lietween  Reading  and  Phila- 
delphia was  started  in  1789,  taking  two  days  to  make 
the  passage  through.  A  weekly  stage  commenced  to 
run  between  Philadelphia  and  Kaston  in  17%.  The 
follow  ing  description  of  the  traveling  in  those  days  is 
from  the  Amrruan  Annual  RrjjiiUr,  Jan.  19,  1797: 
"  The  Roads  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  exhibit, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  an  aspect  of  savage 
desolation.  Chasms  to  the  depth  of  six,  eight,  or  ten 
feet  occur  at  numerous  intervals.  A  stage  coach 
w  hich  left  Philadelphia  on  the  oth  of  February,  1796, 
took  five  days  lo  go  to  Baltimore.  The  weather  for 
the  first  four  days  was  good.  The  roads  are  in  a  fear- 
ful condition.  Coaches  are  overturned,  passengers 
killed,  and  horses  destroyed  by  the  overwork  put  upon 
them.  In  winter  sometimes  no  stage  sets  out  for  two 
weeks." 

Upon  Scull  &  Heap's  map,  1750,  are  marked  the 
ferries.  There  is  a  house  at  Greenwich  Point.  The 
Lower  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  is  Gray's  ;  the  Middle 
Ferry,  Gardiner's;  the  Upper,  Scull's;  the  ferry  be- 
low the  Falls,  at  the  ford,  near  the  present  Laurel 
Hill,  Garrigues'.  There  is  a  ferry  -house  also  marked 
just  above  the  Wissahickon,  where  the  river  was 
crossed  by  a  ford.  Upon  this  map  the  roads  leading 
south  are  as  follows:  From  Front  Street, continued  to 
the  Point  House;  Moyamensing  road,  running  in  an 
irregular  direction;  from  Second  Street,  continued 
and  bending  to  the  southwest,  and  stopping  at  the 
boundary  line  of  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk ;  Pas- 
syunk  road,  running  south  and  bending  west,  and 
reaching  the  Schuylkill  near  the  site  of  the  present 
gas-works.    From  this  road  another  one  struck  off  as 

far  as  the  estate  of          Brock.     It  was  eventually 

continued  to  Penrose  Ferry.  Sober's  Lane,  or  Long 
Lane,  commenced  at  Cedar  Street,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  Schuylkill  Sixth  [Seventeenth]  Street,  and  ran 
southwest,  intersecting  Passyunk  road  not  far  from 
the  Schuylkill.  The  road  to  the  Lower  (Gray's)  Ferry 
ran  from  Cedar  Street,  at  Schuylkill  Front  (Twenty- 
second],  to  the  ferry,  precisely  as  at  present.  There 
was  a  road  intersecting  most  of  these  running  in  a 


northwesterly  direction,  commencing  on  the  Moya- 
meusing  road,  near  Dam  creek,  below  Cox's  house, 
and  extending  over  to  the  road  to  the  Lower  Ferry, 
near  Kinscy's  place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  road  to  Chester,  by  way  of  the  Lower  Ferry 
and  the  Hell  Inn,  was  intersected  near  the  latter  by 
the  road  to  Province  Island.  The  road  now  called 
the  West  Chester  ran  in  a  direction  somewhat  crooked, 
but  nearly  west.  Near  the  ferry  the  Lancaster  road 
intersected  the  other,  and  extended  in  a  northwest 
directiou.  The  Haverford  road,  which  commenced 
at  the  Upper  (Scull's)  Ferry  and  ran  northwest- 
wardly, was  cut  by  the  Lancaster  road.  From  Gar- 
rigues' Ferry  a  road  inclining  northwest  ran  into  the 
Lancaster  road  below  the  Merion  Meeting.  A  road 
extended  from  the  Lancaster  road,  running  northeast, 
and  crossed  the  Schuylkill  above  the  Wissahickon 
ereek,  where  it  ran  into  the  road  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  Wissahickon  road  ran  from  Ninth  and 
Vine  Streets  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The  Gcr- 
mantown  road  ran  from  Second  Street,  above  the 
sugar-house.  The  road  to  Frankford,  a  continuation 
of  Second  Street,  ran  nearly  in  its  present  direction. 
The  Poiut-no-Point,  or  Richmond  road,  extended 
near  the  Delaware,  as  at  present.  There  were  cross- 
roads and  connecting  roads  between  these,  which 
made  communication  somewhat  convenient.  But 
many  means  of  travel  were  afterward  necessarily 
opened.  The  distances  from  the  city  are  given  upon 
this  map  as  follows: 
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The  most  important  bridge  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  was  that  which  crossed  the  Cohoquenoque 
[Pegg's  Run]  near  the  house  of  one  Poole,  a  ship- 
builder. It  was  constructed  of  stone,  and  Mr.  Watson 
•ays  that  "  its  erection  was  a  matter  beyond  the  skill 
of  our  city  masons."  It  was  built  by  Israel  Roberts, 
who  was  sent  for  to  Maryland  for  the  purpose  <>f 
building  it.  It  changed  slightly  the  course  of  Front 
Street,  which  had  run  west  of  the  present  site  at 
Willow  Street,  and  crossed  it  by  a  low  wooden  bridge. 
Poole's  bridge  was  for  many  years  a  noted  landmark. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  were  only  three  roads 
by  which  passage  northward  could  be  had  from  the  '»  uT»r  th« fron 
city  of  Philadelphia.  One  was  by  way  of  Front  ^"""o^'cT 
Street,  passing  to  Frankford,  and  so  to  New  York. 
Another  was  by  the  road  to  Germantown,  and  still 
another  by  the  Ridge  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. In  summer  the  route  to  New  York  was  gener- 
ally by  stage-boat  to  Burlington  or  Bordentown,  and 
thence  across  New  Jersey,  by  stage  to  Amboy,  and 
then  by  boat  to  New  York.  What  is  now  in  the 
built-up  parts  of  the  city  called  the  Old  York  road 
is  actually  the  new  New  York  road,  and  it  was  opened 
after  the  Revolution.  It  runs  into  the  old  stage  route, 
or  Front  Street  road,  at  some  distance  from  the  city. 
The  old  road  to  Baltimore  was  by  the  Darby  road  to 
Chester,  and  so  on.  What  is  called  the  Baltimore 
pike  was  laid  out  after  the  Revolution.    The  usual 


Charles  William  Jansen,  who  resided  in  America 
from  1793  to  1806,  thus  describes  in  his  book,  "The 
Stranger  in  America,"  a  journey  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia: 


been  lately  ferried  over  to  Paulua'  Hook — a  miserable  place 
supported  by  traveller*,  all  the  New  York  stage*  and  borer*  for  pro- 
ceeding with  being  kept  there— we  «w  a  number  of  bora**  with  wag- 
gon*, yoked,  ready  to  depart,  and  gronpa  of  paaaenger*  assembled, 
forming  a  truly  enrious  scene.  I  now  monnted  for  the  first  time  aa 
American  stage— literally  a  kind  of  light  wagon.  .  .  .  The  vehicle, 
which  it  of  the  aame  construction  throughout  the  country,  i*  calculated 
to  hold  twelve  perauna,  who  all  lit  on  benchee  placed  acme*,  with  their 
face*  toward  the  horae*.  The  front  eeat  also  holda  three,  one  of  whom 
i>  the  driver  ;  and  a*  there  are  no  doors  at  the  (idea,  the  paaaenger*  get 
front  wheels  and  take  their  seals  as  they  enter.  The  Aral 
je  rest.  This  Is  tfie  moat  esteemed  seat, 
aken  frame  against  the  back  part  of  th. 
wagon.  Women  are  therefore  generally  indulged  with  It;  aad  It  U 
often  laughable  to  aee  them  crawling  to  their  eeata.  If  they  happee 
to  be  late  they  have  to  straddle  over  the  men  who  are  sealed  further  la 
front.  .  .  .  Stumps  of  tree*,  left  uprooted  for  Time  to  consume,  yet  lav 
pede  your  progress  even  in  the  much  frequented  road  between  the  two 
largest  cities  in  tb*  United  State..  Several  miles  immediately  before 
you  enter  Treutou  the  road  is  so  bad  in  soma  places  that  the  driver, 
with  wh  im  I  cho.e  U>  »tt,  told  me  his  bones  stalled— that  Is,  they  wert 
fur  some  time  unable  to  drag  the  wagon  over  the  worst  place*.  He  abw 
said  that  the  road  had  not  been  repaired  within  bl«  memory :  and  b< 
did  not  cease  cursing  and  swearing  until  we  entered  Trenton  late  In  the 
day,  a  distance  of  slxty-cit  miles." 


Mr.  Jansen  further  remarks  that  he  aet  off  from 
Trenton  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  arrived 
in  this  city  at  the  Franklin  Head,  on  North  Second 
Street,  at  two  in  the  afternoon.    The  average  rate  or 


route  to  Baltimore  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall  was  by  charge  was  not  quite  fourpence  per  (English)  mile, 
stage-boat  to  New  Castle,  thence  by  stage  over  the 
peninsula  to  Elk  River,  and  thence  by  boat  to  Balti- 
more. Washington,  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
on  his  way  to  New  York,  after  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, came  up  the  road  leading  through  Chester  and 
Darby,  and  crossed  at  Gray's  Ferry  floating  bridge. 
His  route  to  New  York  was  by  Front  Street  to  Frank- 
ford,  etc.  The  route  of  the  traveler  in  1773  from 
Philadelphia  to  Harris'  Ferry,  now  Harrisburg,  would 
have  been,  from  Philadelphia  to  Schuylkill,  two 
miles;  Black  Horse,  four  miles;  Prince  of  Wales, 
one  mile;  Buck,  one  mile;  Sorrel  Horse,  one  mile; 
Plough,  one  mile;  Unicorn,  three  miles;  Blue  Ball, 
four  miles;  Admiral  Warren,  three  miles;  White 
Horse,  three  miles ;  Downing"*,  seven  miles ;  The 
Ship,  two  miles;  The  Wagon,  six  miles;  Miller's,  six 
miles;  Douglass',  three  miles;  The  Hat,  four  miles; 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  three  miles;  Red  Lion,  three 
miles;  Conestoga  Creek,  four  miles ;  Lancaster  Court- 
house, two  miles;  Scott's,  nine  mile*;  Bayley's,  five 
miles;  Hugh's,  four  miles;  Sample's,  three  miles; 
Swatara,  three  miles;  Taylor's,  three  miles;  Harris' 
Ferry,  eight  miles.  The  above  is  an  itinerary  in  an 
almanac  for  1766.  The  traveler  might  go  also  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  where  he  had  choice  of  two 
roads.  The  road  from  Reading  to  Lancaster  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  from  Reading  to  Harris'  Ferry. 
The  road  to  Lancaster  was  not  very  different  from 
that  of  the  turnpike,  which  was  mainly  constructed 
on  the  old  King's  road  to  Lancaster. 


Until  the  year  1802  the  stages  that  set  out  from  Phil- 
adelphia did  not  go  farther  south  than  to  Petersburg. 
Va.,  which  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia; but  in  the  month  of  March  in  that  year  a 
new  line  of  "  correspondence"  wai  formed  between 
the  latter  city  and  Charleston.  The  journey  was  about 
a  fortnight,  the  distance  about  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
and  the  fare  fifty  piastres.  There  were  stages  al*o 
between  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  as  well 
as  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  h> 
that  "  from  Boston  to  Savannah  ...  a  person  may 
travel  by  stages."  Miehaux  in  1802  went  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  Pittsburgh.  He  reached  Shippensburg  by 
way  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Carlisle,  and  remarked  : 
"Shippensburg,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  is  the  furthest  place  that  stage,* 
go  to  upon  that  road.  A  person  must  either  travel 
the  remainder  of  the  road  to  Pittsburgh  on  foot,  or 
purchase  horses." 

Samuel  Breck,  who  visited  the  city  of  Washington 
in  1S09,  says  that  he  went  with  his  brother  George 
"in  his  tandem,  accompanied  by  a  groom."  They 
left  the  city  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  dine*  I  at 
Chester,  and  supped  and  lodged  in  Newport,  Del., 
from  which  they  set  off  the  next  morning  after 
breakfast,  passed  through  Elkton,  dined  at  Charles- 
town,  and  supped  and  lodged  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
The  next  day  they  dined  at  the  Red  Lion,  thirteen 
miles  from  Baltimore,  where  they  lodged  at  the  Indian 
Queen,  kept  by  John  Gadsby,  a  hotel  so  capacious 
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that  Mr.  Breck  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning 
that  it  accommodated  two  hundred  lodgers,  that  the 
table  was  laid  for  thirty-six  people,  that  the  bed- 
chambers all  had  single  beds,  and  that  the  servant* 
were  more  attentive  than  in  any  public  or  private 
house  that  he  ever  knew.  When  they  left  Baltimore 
they  dined  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  and 
slept  at  Bladensburg,  and  did  not  reach  Washington 
until  some  time  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 
The  traveling  time  occupied  by  this  journey  was 
four  days. 

In  1810,  Samuel  Breck  went  to  Boston  in  a  hackney- 
coach  drawn  by  four  hones.  His  wife,  daughter,  and 
maid-servant  were  of  the  party.  They  reached  Tren- 
ton by  night,  where  they  slept.  On  the  second  day 
they  dined  at  Brunswick,  and  slept  at  Elizabethtown. 
They  arrived  in  New  York  before  dinner  the  next 
day.  After  walking  around  the  city,  they  left  New 
York  at  noon  of  the  24th,  and  slept  at  Rye.  Next 
day  they  dined  at  Stamford,  and  slept  at  Stratford. 


OLD  STAOIWXIACH. 

• 

On  the  succeeding  day  they  dined  eight  miles  beyond 
New  Haven,  and  slept  at  Berlin.  The  day  following 
they  breakfasted  at  Hartford,  and  slept  at  a  tavern 
near  Ashford.  The  seventh  day  of  the  journey  brought 
them  to  Thompson's  tavern  for  dinner,  and  they  slept 
at  Merriam.  On  the  29th  of  July  they  dined  at  Dcd- 
ham,  and  arrived  at  Boston  before  sundown.  Deduct- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours  spent  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  this  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  oc- 
cupied seven  days.  Mr.  Breck  says  "  it  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  rides  imaginable.  The  roads  are  turn- 
piked  all  the  way,  and  of  the  seven  ferries  that  a  trav- 
eler was  obliged  formerly  to  pass,  there  remains  now 
but  that  at  Paulus  Hook,  which  can  never  be  bridged. 
The  roads  are  not  only  extremely  improved,  but  they 
are  shortened  thirty-six  miles  between  Philadelphia 
and  Boston."  Mr.  Breck  "  returned  to  Sweet  Briar  on 
the  15th  of  August,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-six 
days  on  a  delightful  journey  of  six  hundred  miles 
going  and  returning,  .  .  .  meeting  with  exceeding 
good  inns.  .  .  .  The  expense  of  this  journey  was  about 
five  hundred  dollars." 

John  Palmer,  who  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore in  1817,  says,— 


,'  part  or 

[Joseph  Bonaparte  j.  Having 
pleased  with  It*  else,  beauty, 


sm^lag  quantity  of  trunk*  and  portmanteaus  were  used  by  i 
traveler*.  »n<l  even  by  psvpl*  going  on  ilwrt  visit*.  I  think  we  bad  two 
wagon-loads  on  board,  and  not  a  box  among  them.  The  people  on  board 
appeared  alnviat  In  reliably  genteel  In  their  dree*  and  manner*.  The 
reaaou  for  thU  is,  1  conceive,  that  equality  which  reign*  among  Ameri- 
can*, no  dlatinition  being  made — all  having  the  auu*  cabin  to  alt  In  and 
the  same  table  to  dine  at.  The  passenger  who  aspires  to  be  thought 
reapectable,  knowing  ibe  rule,  spruces  himself  up  accordingly." 

Henry  Bradshaw  thus  relates  his  tribulations,  on 
reaching  the  steamboat  wharf  in  Philadelphia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  business  anxiety  of  the  porters  and  hack- 
men  : 


"  When  our  boat  arrived  we  were  inundated  with  porter*,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  btack*.  Tb*  reel  were  Iri»b.  They  bad  tin  plate* 
on  their  h*U  or  breasts,  upon  which  were  written  their  name*  and  rrei- 
daoces.  I,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  my  trunk  to  go  out  of  my  eight. 
In  Eogland.among  atrange  porter*,  I  would  have  been  more  particular, 
but  here  such  thing*  are  done  without  hesitation.  I  iboutd  not  ■uppoee 
t  hat  tht*  proceeded  from  any  peculiar  feeling*  of  national  honor,  nor  from 
a  general  spirit  of  integrity.  The  real  oau»*  1J«*,  t  rather  think,  In  the 
■imp)*  fact  that  any  mau  may  obtain  work,  and,  when  II  i*  completed, 
he  will  be  liberally  paid.  Tbe  inducement*  to  dishonesty  are  tbu«  lees- 


>  boat  wa*  full  of 


III  "  The  Crosby  Family"  are  given  the  experiences 
of  Nathan  Crosby,  in  1818: 

"  After  *|>*udlng  *  few  week*  with  my  brother  Asa,  I  made  a  trip  to 
Philadelphia, — byetA^etu  lirietol,  and  tlienceby  boat  There  were  three 
KTHvlpe  of  coache*  on  the  line,  at  different  prices, — three,  four,  and  Ave 
dollar*.  There  were  a  dosen  or  more  of  them  running  together.  Of 
cowrie,  bring  ■  member  of  college,  I  entered  the  highest-priced  each, 
I'xpocting  to  go  forward  and  to  be  treated  with  especial  respect  and  favor. 
But  I  soon  found  out  tb*t  the  coache*  ran  for  luck,  uut*lrij>]>ing  ench 
other,  and  trying  to  recap*  each  other's  du»t  a*  beet  they  could.  I  found, 
too,  that  my  companion*  were  dashing  young  chap*  and  flashy  people, 
the  four-dollar  coaches  were  filled  with  solid-looking  business 
1 1  returned  I  took  suother  grade.  It  took  two  days  to  gat 
York  to  Philadelphia;  but  1  stopped  over  a  day  to  attend 
tit  at  Princeton,  where  a  little  balloon  wa*  lent  up  in  the 
,  to  the  great  admiration  of  everybody,  and  much  to  my  surpriao. 
I  had  learned  in  Now  York  that  our  nlnt-prnn-  was  a  shilling  th-re.  and 
that  a  half-pt  noy  was  alsp.-nc.- ;  b«t  wbon  I  cam«  to  pay  for  a  dinner  in 
Sew  York,  and  wa*  required  to  pay  '  two  lories,  a  fl'peny  bit,  and  two 
'  I  did  not  know  what  the  follow  meant.  So  I  gave  him  half  • 
I  by  tbe  change  returned  I  ciphered  out  tbe  value  attached  to 
the  name*  The  York  shilling  bad  become  an  elevenpence,  and  tbe  at*, 
pence  a  flvepeorr,  with  fraction*." 

James  Flint  said,  in  1822, — 

"  On  Uie  morning  of  tbe  ttoth  of  September  I  went  to  the  coach 
in  Philadelphia  to  take  my  seat.  Such  is  the  number  of  travelers  | 
I  round  it  necessary  to  take  out  a  ticket  two  day*  previously.  The 
mall-ooach  Is  a  large,  clumsy  vehicle,  carrying  twelve  passengers.  It  Is 
greatly  Incumbered  by  large  bags,  which  are  enormously  swollen  by 
the  bulk  of  newspaper*.  As  a  substitute  for  glass  windows,  a  large  roll 
of  leaUier  I*  let  down  on  each  tide  In  bad  weather." 

The  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  was  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1825-26,  and  who  came  from  New  York,  says 
that  when  he  left  the  steamboat  "Thistle,"  at  New 
Brunswick, — 

"eight  (tages  were  already  waiting  for  ua,  having  each  four  horse*,  and 

tcb  *tag*  carried  from  eight  to 
W«  had  hardly  time  to  have  our  baggage  packed,  and 
lusntly  could  see  nothing  of  the  neighborhood.  We  continued 
Journey  thmugb  New  Brunswick— apparently  a  busy  and  well- 
by  land  to  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware.  The 
road  led  through  a  billy  country,  but  carefully  turnplked,  several  pits 
belug  filled  up  to  make  the  road  even.  This  road  Is  formed  souewbst 
of  German  turnpikes,  of  amall  beaten  stones, 
and  ditetie*.  The  neighborhood  is  mostly  woody,  con- 
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In  place*  where  the 

b-en  Mled  Ibe  laud  i.  well  cultivated  with  corn  and  frolt 
I  of  Ih.  good-looking  house,  we  passed  were  provid* 
o'clock  r  M.  we  arrived  at  Trenton. 
I  in  tli.  steamboat  '  Philadelphia  •  .  .  .  The  banks  of  lb* 
i  billy,  well-eolilvsted,  and  covered  with  elegant  couutry- 
Th*  nelghl-orbood  and  the  breadth  or  the  river  re- 
minded me  of  the  river  Main,  near  Frankfort.  Unfortunately  we  could 
oot  enjuy  thU  handsome  landscape,  because  as  aumi  aa  we  arrived  on 
T,  and  afterward  it  I 


Stages  to  Long  Branch  were  advertised  in  the 
Philadelphia  papers  of  1800  by  Samuel  Gordon  and 
Samuel  Coward,  the  route  being  from  Philadelphia 
to  Trenton,  thence,  by  way  of  Allcntown  and  Mon- 
mouth Court-House,  to  Long  Branch.  In  1802,  Sam- 
uel Gordon  and  Henry  Alley  ran  the  Long  Branch 
coaches  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  six  cents 
per  mile.  In  1806  the  increase  of  travel  to  Long 
Branch  induced  the  running  of  coaches  from  Thomas 
Anderson's  Sorrel  Horse  Tavern,  on  Second  Street, 
above  Market,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The 
route  to  Long  Branch  changed,  in  1811,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  steamboats.  The  daily  line 
started  from  Burlington  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
steamboat  "Plxenix." 

The  first  through  line  of  coaches  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh  was  established  in  August,  1804,  the 
time  occupied  in  making  the  journey  one  way  being 
seven  days.  The  route  lay  through  Lancaster,  Harris- 
burg,  Carlisle,  Sliippensburg,  Bedford,  Somerset,  and 
Greensburg.  A  daily  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  was  established  in  1828,  the  price  of  passage 
being  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  dollars.  The  open- 
ing of  the  main  line  of  State  improvements,  in  1834, 
diverted  travel  from  the  stage  line,  but  as  the  canals 
were  frozen  over  in  the  winter,  recourse  was  then 
necessary  to  the  stages,  and  they  were  not  wholly  dis- 
pensed with  until  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  in  1832. 

The  roads  immediately  around  the  city  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  Germantown  road,  in  1801,  was  pronounced  by 
the  Philadelphia  (lazrtte  to  be  "the  worst  in  the 
United  States."  There  were  numerous  accidents  upon 
it  by  the  stoppage  of  wagons,  spraining  of  horses, 
breaking  of  wheels  and  axles,  and  other  injuries  occa- 
sioned by  the  deep  mud  through  which  passage  was 
required  to  be  made.  This  condition  of  the  road 
forced  the  Germaniown  people  to  seek  the  city  either 
by  wbv  of  Frankford,  or  to  make  their  way,  fox- 
hunting fashion,  "across  country,"  pulling  down 
fences  and  invading  the  properly  of  owners  of  land 
adjoining  the  road.  In  that  year  the  Germantown 
turnpike  was  incorporated,  and  various  other  "  pikes" 
established,  as  already  sUited.  In  those  days  of  bad 
roads,  families  of  wealth  did  not  go  out  of  town  in 
summer,  as  at  present;  watering-places,  summer  re- 
sorts, and  country  hotels  were  not  known  until  after 
the  war  of  1812.  Country-seats  at  short  distances  in  j 
the  suburbs  were  owned  by  many  families,  to  which  I 


their  city  friends  made  frequent,  sometimes  trouble- 
some, and  often  unwelcome  visitations.1 

The  earliest  mention  of  water  transportation,  < 
than  that  by  large  sca-going  vessels,  is  made  by ' 
Budd  in  his  "Account  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey," published  in  1685,  where  he  says  that  "after 
great  rains  we  may  bring  down  great  quantities  of 
goods  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  built  for  that  purpose, 
which  will  then  come  down  by  reason  of  the  floods 
with  great  speed."  The  removal  of  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill  was  agitated  through 
the  Gazrtk  in  1760.  In  consequence  of  this  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  to  appoint  proper 
persons  to  view  the  river,  estimate  the  expense,  and 
receive  subscriptions  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The 
House  appointed  Messrs.  Potts,  Pawling,  Bird,  Wain, 
Roberto,  and  Davis  commissioners  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  river,  and  to  estimate  the  expense  of 
making  it  navigable  from  Reading  to  Philadelphia. 
This  committee  rejmrted  in  September  that  they  had 
viewed  the  river  from  Palmer's  saw-mill,  near  the 
lower  falls,  to  Reading.  If  the  fishing-dams  were 
removed  and  the  loose  atones  at  certain  i*>into  were 
also  taken  away,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  into  that 
part  of  the  channel  which  was  cleared  for  navigation, 
it  was  believed  that  the  Schuylkill  might  be  made 
navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  and  other  craft  of  a 
proper  construction  and  of  considerable  burthen  ;  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  rocks  at  the  falls  near  Read- 
ing and  below  Morris'  mill  might  he  effected  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  so  as  to  render  the  river  navigable 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  for  rafts,  timber, 
boards,  scantling,  and  to  boats  even  of  the  burthen  of 
four  thousand  pounds'  weight  The  application  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  sanctioning  of  measures  neeeasary 
for  rendering  the  SchuylkiU  navigable  was  again 
renewed  at  a  later  period.  In  furtherance  of  this 
important  object  a  law  was  parsed  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1761.  Messrs.  Joseph  Fox,  John  Hughe*. 
Samuel  Rhoads,  John  Potto,  William  Palmer,  David 
Davis,  Mordeeai  Moore,  Henry  Pawling,  James  Coul- 
tas,  Jonathan  Coates,  Joseph  Millard,  William  Bird, 
Francis  Parvin,  Benjamin  Lighlfoot,  and  Isaac  Levari 
were  appointed  commissioners  "  for  clearing,  scouring. 


1  John  Minns,  In  hit  "  Recoil cetlone,"  Rive*  a  somewhat  humorous 
■  tateineiit  of  the  disadvantage  of  this  faabiou.  He  aaya,  "In  tile  years 
IMi-l.'.  I  hail  a  sammer  residence — •  vary  neat  establishment — distant 
about  three  miles  from  the  city  on  the  upper  Harrowgate  lan*.  I  gen- 
erally went  out  every  afternoon,  and  c»iiie  to  the  city  every  morning 
1  was  In  the  country  all  day  on  Sunday.  I  had  about  fire  acres  of  Land. 
It  »ui  very  handsome  bouse,  with  balconies,  all  around  It  I  had  do 
conception  of  the  ninoy  friends— ladies  and  gentlemen— I  bad  until  I 
purchased  that  place.  We  |wss  over  weekday!  and  come  to  I 
which.  If  it  did  uot  pour  rain,  was  always  with  us  a  gals  day. 
was  tea  and  coffee,  and  wine  and  other  liquors  suitable  for  the 
of  ladiea  aud  geiitb  men  who  had  Ukeu  the  trouble  to  go  ao  far  to  I 
their  flavor,  and  to  do  honor  to  tbe  host  and  i 
family.  In  a  word,  the  house  and  gardeu  war 
the  (are  ao  highly  relished.  Dial  Ihe  h<*t  and  hoatass,  after  a  trial  of 
Id  their  country  leal  for  Ave  hundred  dollars  less  than 
for  It,  and  were  ever  after  content  to  live  In  the  dry,  arsd 
give  their  visiting  friend*  no  I 
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and  rendering  the  Schuylkill  navigable."  They  were 
empowered  to  receive  all  moneys  already  subscribed  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  collect  more.  They  were  granted 
authority  to  clear,  scour,  open,  enlarge,  straighten,  or 
deepen  the  said  river,  and  to  cut,  blow  up,  remove, 
and  take  away  all  trees,  rocks,  beds  of  gravel,  mud, 
aand,  fishing-weirs,  dams,  bankets,  pounds,  stones,  or 
other  impediments,  and  to  make  dams  and  pens  for 
locks  or  other  suitable  works,  and  to  make  towing- 
paths  for  hauling  boats,  rafts,  or  other  small  craft. 
The  merchants  of  the  city  petitioned  the  House  in 
relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  River  in 
winter.  Upon  account  of  the  ice  there  were  frequent 
losses  from  the  want  of  a  place  of  safety  for  ship-* 
between  the  capes  and  Philadelphia.  As  the  mer- 
chants paid  the  excise,  upon  which  there  was  a  surplus 
of  money  over  the  amount  for  which  the  impost  was 
laid,  they  asked  that  the  extra  sum  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  erection  of  piers  in  some  part  of  the 
river  for  the  protection  of  vessels  from  ice.  The  Gov- 
ernor approved  of  this  request,  and  the  petition  and 
bill  were  sent  back  to  the  House,  which  agreed  to 
allow  of  a  rider  to  that  effect  to  be  annexed  to  the 
bill  to  sell  the  provincial  ship  of  war. 

Steamboats. — The  use  of  steamboats  in  travel  and 
transportation  supplanted  that  of  stages  along  all 
routes  which  steamboats  connected.    The  location  of 


State  of  Virginia,  and  after  some  dangerous  adven- 
tures, succeeded  in  locating  his  warrants  in  Jefferson, 
Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Fayette  Counties.  Believing 
that  this  section  of  the  country  was  destined  to  de- 
velop rapidly,  he  raised  all  the  funds  he  could,  and 
made  another  trip  to  Kentucky  in  1781.  But  while 
descending  the  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  1782,  he  and  his 
companions  were  captured  by  Indians  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  handed  over  to  the  British. 
Fitch  was  sent  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on 
Christmas  day,  1782. 

Having  been  released,  he  went  to  Bucks  County, 
and  was  employed  by  a  company  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  and  taking  up  lands  in  Ohio.  Re- 
turning to  the  Ohio  River  he  surveyed  eighty-four 
thousand  acres  from  the  Hockhockiug  up  to  Wheel- 
ing Island  and  back  into  the  woods,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1785  made  surveys  of  the  Hockhocking  and  Mus- 
kingum Rivers,  covering  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres.  Upon  returning  to  Pennsylvania  he 
applied  for  a  situation  as  surveyor  under  the  United 
States,  and  while  awaiting  the  result  of  bis  applica- 
tion at  his  home  in  Bucks  County,  engraved  a  map 
of  the  country  through  which  he  had  traveled,  which 
he  printed  on  a  press  that  he  made  for  the  purpose. 
While  thus  employed  the  idea  of  the  steamboat  oc- 
curred to  him.    In  April,  1785,  having  been  passed 


Philadelphia  upon  the  broad  waters  of  the  Delaware    while  walking  along  the  road  by  a  vehicle  drawn  by 


made  the  steamboats  popular  at  an  early  day.  The 
first  boat  ever  moved  by  steam  upon  the  Delaware 
River — and,  indeed,  there  is  cause  for  belief,  anywhere 
in  the  world— was  a  small  skiff,  which  was  propelled  by 
means  of  a  small  steum-cqgine.  It  was  built  by  John 
Fitch,  and  was  first  tried  July  20,  178G.1  Fitch  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  born  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1743  (old  style).  The  son  of  a  farmer,  he  received  a 
limited  education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
business  of  clock-  and  watch-making.  He  afterward 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  potash  without  suc- 
cess, and  after  his  failure  in  that  business  removed 
to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  secured  profitable  employ- 
ment as  a  silversmith.  As  armorer  to  the  State  of 
Now  Jersey,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  guns  and 
other  weapons  for  the  troops  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Revolutionary  war ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  in  1776,  he  removed  to  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
and  for  a  short  time  attempted  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness there.  He  afterwards  became  a  sutler,  and  sup- 
plied the  American  troops  at  Valley  Forge  with  goods 
and  provisions.  The  profits  of  this  business  were 
invested  in  Virginia  land-warrants,  and  in  order  to 
locate  these  he  visited  in  1780  the  country  now  in- 
cluded in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Having  learned 
something  of  surveying  in  his  early  boyhood,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  assistant  surveyor  from  the 
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of  at-am  to  the  pn.pul.loi,  of 
H..O,  u  rarljr  u  1T70.  Wwwn  Mr.  Il«nrjr, 

,  and  th.  former  laid  ■  drawing  of  a 
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a  fine  horse,  the  though/  suggested  itself  whether 
some  other  means  of  locomotion  on  land  might  not 
be  invented.  He  had  noticed  the  expansive  power 
of  steam,  but  was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  steam-engine.  At  first  he  set  to  work  to 
invent  a  vehicle  that  might  be  propelled  by  steam  on 
land,  but  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the 
roads  and  the  difficulties  which  have  not  been  over- 
come even  yet,  in  the  way  of  constructing  such  a 
machine,  he  abandoned  the  attempt.  It  occurred  to 
him,  however,  that,  as  water  offered  less  resistance  to 
the  propelling  power,  steam  might  be  applied  with 
more  success  to  boats.  Accordingly  he  prepared  a 
model  with  brass  machinery  and  wooden  paddle- 
wheels,  of  the  pattern  used  on  side-wheel  steamboats, 
which  was  tried  on  a  small  stream  on  Joseph  Long- 
streth's  farm,  in  Southampton  township,  Bucks  Co. 
In  August,  1785,  he  brought  his  model  to  Philadel- 
phia and  exhibited  it  to  Dr.  John  Ewing,  provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Samuel  Smith, 
provost  of  Princeton  College,  and  William  C.  Hous- 
ton, formerly  a  member  of  Congress  for  New  Jersey, 
who  gave  him  letters  in  which  they  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  applying  steam  as  the 
motive  power  for  vessels.  With  these  certificates  Fitch 
went  to  New  York,  where,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1785,  he  laid  a  petition  before  Congress  for  aid  to 
complete  his  invention  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
facilitate  the  internal  navigation  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  "adapted  especially  to  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi."   This  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
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mittee,  which  does  not  aeem  to  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  report  upon  it.  Fitch  then  applied 
to  the  8punUh  minister,  who  was  not  unwilling  to 
extend  some  aid,  provided  the  invention  was  secured 
exclusively  to  his  king.  To  this  condition,  however, 
Fitch  would  not  consent. 

In  September,  1785,  he  laid  a  model  of  his  steam- 
boat, which  was  fitted  with  paddles  at  the  sides 
moving  on  an  endless  chain,  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  Soon  afterward— in  the  fall 
of  1785— Fitch  again  set  out  for  Kentucky,  but  stopped 
at  Richmond  in  order  to  petition  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature for  assistance  to  complete  his  invention.  No 


FITCH'S  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 


formal  report  was  made  in  the  legislature,  but  Fitch 
executed  a  bond  to  Patrick, Henry,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, pledging  himself,  if  he  sold  one  thousand  copies 
of  his  map  of  the  western  country  in  Virginia  at  6*. 
8</.  each,  that  he  would  in  nine  months  thereafter  ex- 
hibit a  steamboat  in  the  waters  of  Virginia  or  forfeit 
the  penalty  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  An 
the  sales  of  the  map  were  very  small,  the  contract  was 
never  fulfilled.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  Fitch 
applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  assistance, 
and  soon  afterward  made  a  similar  appeal  to  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  but  neither  body  responded 
favorably.  An  attempt  to  induce  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  appropriate  one  thousand  pounds  of  loan 
certificates  for  the  construction  of  a  steamboat  also 
failed.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  passed  a  law  giving  to  John  Fitch  for 
fourteen  years  the  exclusive  right  of  making  and 
using  all  and  even-  species  of  boats  or  water  craft 
which  might  be  urged  or  propelled  by  the  force  of  fire 
or  steam  in  the  waters  of  the  State.  Armed  with 
these  franchises,  Fitch  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
succeeded  in  forming  a  company  with  »tock  divided 
into  forty  shares,  of  which  Fitch  was  to  have  twenty 
for  his  invention  and  services  in  conducting  the  ex- 
periments. The  original  subscribers  were  Samuel 
Vaughn,  Richard  Wells,  Benjamin  \V.  Morris,  John 
Morris,  Joseph  Budd,  John  and  Chamle*a  Hart, 
Thomas  Say,  Magnus  Miller,  Gideon  Hill  Wells, 
Thomas  Palmer,  Thomas  Hutchius,  Richard  Wells, 
Jr.,  John  Strolber,  Israel  Israel,  William  Rcubel, 
and  Edward  Brooks,  Jr.,  each  of  whom  had  one  share ; 


Richard  Stockton,  of  Princeton,  three  shares;  and 
Benjamin  Say,  two  shares.  Stacy  Potts,  of  Trenton, 
was  an  early  member  of  the  company,  but  soon  with- 
drew. 

In  constructing  the  steam-engine  the  assistance  of 
Henry  Voight,  a  Philadelphia  clock-  and  watch- 
maker, was  secured,  and  shares  in  the  company  were 
made  over  to  him,  until,  in  1787,  he  had  received  five 
of  them  for  his  services.  The  subscribers  generally 
paid  in  twenty  dollars  on  their  shares,  and  with  this 
small  fund  the  experiments  were  commenced.  The 
model  of  a  steam-engine  was  made,  but  proved  to  be 
too  small  to  accomplish  anything,  and  another  model, 
with  a  three-inch  cylinder,  was  constructed,  and  placed 
in  a  small  skiff.  Trials  were  made  on  the  Delaware 
about  the  20th  of  July,  1786,  with  *'  a  screw  of  pad- 
dles," a  screw  propeller,  the  endless  chain  and  side- 
wheels,  without  much  success.  That  night  Fitch 
thought  of  a  plan  for  propelling  the  boat  by  means  of 
oars  or  paddles  at  the  sides,  to  be  moved  by  cranks 
worked  by  machinery.  The  plan  was  approved  by 
Voight,  who  suggested  some  modifications,  and  the 
apparatus  was  constructed  and  applied  to  the  skiff 
containing  the  steam-engine.  The  experiment  was 
successful,  "  and  the  first  boat  successfully  profiled 
by  steam  in  America  was  moved  in  the  Delaware  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1786,  with  flattering  promises  of  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  invention." 1  Fitch  and  his 
associates  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 

I  experiment  that  they  determined  to  attempt  the  con- 
struction of  a  steamboat  for  practical  use.    The  origi- 

!  nal  subscriptions  were  now  exhausted,  and  the  share- 
holders were  slow  in  responding  to  the  appeal  for 
additional  contributions.  Fitch  persuaded  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly  to  report  in  September  in  favor 
of  loaning  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  but  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two,  re- 
fused to  make  the  appropriation.  Application  was 
also  made  to  Gen.  Mifflin  without  success,  and  the 
project  began  to  lose  ground.  The  State  of  Delaware 
confirmed  Fitch's  right  to  the  invention;  but  the 
general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the  idea  was 
chimerical  and  not  likely  to  produce  any  substantial 
results.  In  February,  1787,  however,  a  new  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  the  shareholders,  and  additional 
sums  advanced.  It  was  decided  that  the  engine  for 
the  promised  steamboat  should  be  of  twelve-inch  cyl- 
inder, and  that  the  vessel  itself  should  be  forty-five 
feet  iu  length  and  twelve  feet  beam.   The  engine  was 

1  completed  iu  May,  1787,  but  "the  wooden  caps"  to 
the  cylinder  admitted  air  and  the  piston  was  leaky. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  out  all  the  works  to  the 
foundation  and  set  them  up  again,  but  when  this  was 
done  the  condensation  proved  to  be  imperfect.  New 
condensers  and'other  machinery  were  provided,  and  a 
speed  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  was  attained. 
Owing  to  the  deficient  character  of  the  work  man - 


1  Tbompioo  Wwtcott.  "Life  of  John  Filch." 
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•hip,  the  mechanics  being  ordinary  blacksmiths,  the 
machinery  was  very  imperfect,  and  Fitch  was  harassed 
by  repeated  failures  and  accidents. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1787,  the  boat,  forty-five 
feet  long,  waa  propelled  on  the  Delaware  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  convention 
who  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  certificates 
as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  were  given  by 
Governor  Randolph  and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Virginia  ; 
David  Ritten house,  the  astronomer;1  Dr.  John  Ewing, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Andrew  El- 
licott,  professor  at  the  Episcopal  Academy.  Fitch 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  progress  attained, 
and  decided  that  more  power  must  be  applied.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  new  cylinder,  of  eighteen  inches  diame- 
ter, was  cast  in  New  Jersey  ;  but,  proving  defective, 
was  broken  up.    At  this  stage  of  his  invention,  Fitch 
was  disturbed  by  a  report  that  James  Rumsey,  of 
Berkeley  County,  Va.,  who  had  obtained  legislative 
acts  in  1784  and  1785  protecting  appliances  for  pro- 
pelling a  boat  against  a  rapid  stream,  had  invented  a 
steamboat.   He  at  once  applied  to  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature for  the  passage  of  a  law  confirming  his  claim 
to  the  invention  of  the  steamboat.   Three  members 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature  who  had  seen  Rumsey 'b 
boat  tried  at  Bath,  in  1784,  testified  that  it  was  not  a 
steamboat,  nor  in  any  way  moved  by  steam.  The 
boat  was  fitted  up  with  paddle-wheels  at  the  sides, 
but  these  wheels,  when  the  bow  of  the  boat  was 
placed  bo  as  to  stem  the  current,  revolved  with  the 
stream,  giving  motion  to  certain  setting-poles  or 
pushes,  which,  bearing  against  the  bottom  of  shallow 
rivers,  pushed  the  boat  up  the  stream,  working  faster 
as  the  current  became  stronger.   This  was  the  kind 
of  boat  for  which  Rumsey  had  obtained  special  laws, 
and  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
satisfied  that  this  invention  was  not  a  ttrnmbont, 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  to  encourage  the 
rights  of  Fitch,  which  was  accordingly  passed  Nov. 
7,  1787,  with  the  condition  that,  unless  Fitch  should 
have  in  use  within  three  years  boats  or  craft  navigated 
by  steam,  the  grant  should  become  void.    Fitch  next 
repaired  to  New  York,  where,  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  1788,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  for  assistance,  wherein  he  set  forth  the 
great  importance  of  steamboats,  especially  in  western 
waters,  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  increasing  the  value  of  the  public  lands.  The 
report  of  the  committee  of  Congress  was  favorable, 


>  "  Tbbnt;  certify  that  the  (iibserlber  baa  frequently  won  Mr.  Filch'* 
■tcaupboat,  which,  wlib  great  labor  and  penererance,  h«  ha*  at  length 
completed;  and  baallkewiae  limn  on  board  when  the  boat  waa  worked 
agalnat  both  wind  and  tide,  wilh  considerable  velocll),  by  the  force  of 
•team  only.  Mr.  Mtcb'a  merit*  Id  constructing  a  good  iteam-enjilne, 
and  applying  It  to  to  utefol  a  purple,  -III  no  doubt  meat  with  the  en- 
»»•  •»  richly  dwerrea  from  tb«  generality  or  bl*  oouutry- 
,  eepociaUy  tboee  who  wUb  to  promote  erary  Improvement  of  tba 
ill  art*  in  America. 

'■  lUVID 
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but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  powers  possessed  by  that  body  under  the  Con- 
federation. 

During  Fitch's  absence  Rumsey  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Philadelphia,  claiming  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  steamboat.  He  had  built  a  steamboat  on  the 
plan  suggested  by  Franklin  of  sucking  in  water  at 
the  bow  and  discharging  it  at  the  stern,  which  was 
tried  at  Shepherdstown,  on  the  Potomac,  Sept.  3  ami 
11,  1787,  more  than  a  year  after  Fitch's  steam-skiff 
had  been  tested  on  the  Delaware,  and  more  than 
three  months  after  the  steamboat  had  been  propelled 
on  the  same  river  iu  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention.  Rumsey,  while  not  claiming 
that  his  pole-boat  was  a  steamboat,  assorted  that  he 
had  projected  a  steamboat  in  1784,  the  construction 
of  which  was  commenced  iu  the  summer  of  1785,  the 
machinery  being  finished  and  on  Iward  by  December 
of  that  year.  The  ice  coming  on,  however,  the  works 
had  been  taken  out  and  the  experiment  postponed. 
In  support  of  these  assertions  Rumsey  relied  on  the 
evidence  of  Charles  Morrow,  his  brother-in-law  and 
partner  in  the  enterprise,  Joseph  Barnes,  another 
brother-in-law,  also  interested  in  the  invention,  and 
two  others.  Rumsey  and  Fitch  both  published 
pamphlets  in  support  of  their  respective  claims,  and 
Fitch's  statements  were  replied  to  by  Barnes,  the 
agent  of  Rumsey.  Fitch  alleged  that  Rumsey  had 
attempted  to  deceive  the  public  by  publishing  the 
certificates  in  favor  of  his  pole-boat  as  having  been 
given  for  the  steamboat  which  he  claimed  to  have 
constructed,  and  produced  a  number  of  witnesses, 
neighbors  of  Rumsey,  who  testified  that  they  had 
seen  his  experiments  with  the  pole-boat  in  1784, 1785, 
and  1786,  at  the  time  he  said  be  was  trying  the  steam- 
Iwat,  but  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Rumsey's  plan 
for  a  steamboat  until  the  spring  of  1786.  They  as- 
serted, also,  that  Rumsey's  steamboat  was  not  in  op- 
eration until  December,  1787.  Incidentally  it  was 
shown  by  Fitch  that  Rumsey  had  made  no  opposition 
when  he  (Fitch),  in  August,  1785,  applied  to  Con- 
gress, and  subsequently  petitioned  the  Legislatures  of 
different  States — among  them  Virginia,  Rumsey's  own 
State— for  aid  in  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power.  A  society,  however,  was  formed  in  Philadel- 
phia, uuder  the  name  of  the  Rumseian  Society,  which 
bought  Rumsey's  rights,  and  sought  to  secure  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  Fitch  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  but 
failed  in  every  instance.  Fitch  and  his  associates 
were  much  embarrassed  by  the  controversy,  but  per- 
severed iu  their  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  steam 
transportation.  After  the  old  eighteen-inch  cylinder 
had  been  broken  up  it  was  determined  to  put  the  old 
machinery  in  a  new  boat  of  better  proportions.  A 
boat  of  eight  feet  beam  and  sixty  feet  in  length  was 
accordingly  Constructed,  and  the  position  of  the  oars 
or  paddles  was  changed,  being  placed  at  the  stern  in- 
stead of  at  the  side  and  pushed  against  the  water. 
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After  various  delays  the  machinery  was  made  to  work 
satisfactorily,  and  in  July,  1788,  the  steamboat  set  out 
for  Burlington.  On  reaching  the  wharf  at  the  latter 
place  the  boiler  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  boat,  which 
had  become  unmanageable,  drifted  back  to  Philadel- 
phia with  the  tide. 

Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  trip  to  Burlington 
and  back  wus  made  successfully,  being  repeated  sev- 
eral times  during  the  season  without  any  accident. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  with  thirty  passengers  on 
board,  the  boat  made  the  voyage  to  Burlington,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  three  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  against  a  tide  which  set  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  Robert  Patterson,  Andrew  Ellicott, 
John  Smilie,  David  Redick,  James  Hutchinson, 
Timothy  Matlack,  Charles  Pettit,  Jonathan  B.Smith, 
David  Rittenhouse,  and  Capt.  John  Heart  (of  the 
United  States  army)  were  on  board,  and  they  certified 
that  "the  boat  went  at  least  four  miles  an  hour." 
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But  neither  Fitch  nor  his  company  was  satisfied  with 
this  rate  of  speed.  To  render  the  vessel  profitable 
against  the  competition  of  sailing-packets  and  land- 
stages  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  she  should  be 
able  to  make  the  distance  to  Trenton,  thirty-eight 
miles,  in  five  hours.  The  sum  of  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  had  been  spent  in  the  enterprise,  but  an  aux- 
iliary company  was  formed,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  forty  new  shares  at  ten  pounds  each.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  new  association  were  Dr.  William  Thorn- 
ton, Isaac  W.  Morris,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  Richard 
Hill  Morris,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Capt.  John  Heart, 
Wood  Lloyd,  Francis  White,  Stacy  Potts,  und  Robert 
Scott.  A  new  cylinder  of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
was  ordered  in  March,  1789,  and  an  entirely  new 
steam-engine  built.  The  boat,  thuB  provided  with 
new  machinery,  made  several  trips,  but  defects  in  the 
machinery  interfered  with  the  complete  success  of  the 
invention,  and  the  experimenters  were  still  further 
disheartened  by  the  partial  destruction  of  the  vessel 
by  fire.  Large  sums  were  spent,  and  Fitch,  reduced 
to  poverty,  was  the  object  of  general  ridicule  as  an 
enthusiast  and  visionary.    In  the  spring  of  1790  the 


machinery  was  tried  again,  and  a  successful  trip 
<  made  during  a  severe  northeast  storm.  On  the  lilt 
I  of  May  the  boat  went  to  Burlington  against  a  strong 
head-wind,  the  tide  in  its  favor,  in  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  Oen.  Thomas  Mifflin 
(president)  and  the  other  memoers  of  the  Executive 
Council  took  a  trip  in  Fitch's  boat.  They  were  *o 
much  pleased  with  the  results  that  they  presented  the 
boat  with  a  set  of  flags.  An  accurate  measurement 
taken  at  dead-water  showed  that  the  steamboat  trav- 
eled at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  On  the  14th 
of  June,  1790,  "  the  steamboat"  was  advertised  u 
"  ready  to  take  passengers  from  Arch  Street  ferry 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  for  Burling- 
ton, Bristol,  Bordentown,  and  Trenton,  to  return  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Price  for  pas- 
sengers, 2s.  6d.  to  Burlington  and  Bristol ;  3*.  9d.  to 
Bordentown ;  6*.  to  Trenton."  Between  that  time 
and  September  12th  the  Philadelphia  newspaj>er? 
contained  no  less  than  twenty-three  advertisement*, 
stating  the  times  of  twenty-one  trips.  Some  of  the* 
were  to  Chester,  to  Wilmington,  and  round  the 
Schuylkill  to  Gray's  and  the  Middle  Ferries.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  the  steamboat  is  estimated 
to  have  traveled  nearly  three  thousand  miles. 

According  to  Fitch's  journal,  no  accident  occurrvi 
that  could  not  be  repaired  in  an  hour  or  two.  On  one 
of  the  trips  the  boat  traveled  ninety  miles  in  twelve 
and  a  half  hours,  an  average  of  Bcven  and  a  halt 
miles.1  The  success  of  this  boat  induced  the  com- 
pany to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  larger  one,  to 
be  called  the  "  Perseverance."  It  was  to  have  been 
finished  in  time  to  send  it  with  the  other  to  Virginia, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  Fitch's  privi- 
leges, which  were  important,  as  they  involved  tin- 
right  of  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  luke- 
warmucsB  of  some  members  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, the  work  progressed  very  slowly,  and  when  the 
boat  was  nearly  finished,  a  violent  storm  detached  her 
from  her  moorings  and  blew  her  ashore  on  Petty'* 
Island.  Before  she  could  be  got  ofT  the  Virginia  law 
bad  expired,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  work  w*j 
abandoned.  Fitch's  weary  struggle  was  now  nearly 
ended.  His  company  had  become  tired  of  the  pro- 
ject, and,  although  he  secured  some  additional  sub- 
scriptions by  interesting  his  friends  in  a  project  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  his  resources  were 
soon  exhausted  by  the  failures  and  discouragement 
which  still  attended  his  efforts  to  construct  a  satis- 
factory steam-engine.  He  endeavored,  without  suc- 
cess, to  raise  money  on  his  lands  in  Kentucky.  In  a 
letter  to  David  Rittenhouse,  dated  June  29,  1792.  he 
begged  an  advance  of  fifty  pounds  to  finish  the  boat, 

>  Id  1007.  Fallon'*  boat,  the  "  Clermont,"  only  mad*  four  mile*  tai 
lhree-<iuarter*  an  boor  on  tha  Iludaou.  In  1811,  Fulton  offered  I" 
Thornton,  one  of  Fitch 'a  aaaoelalaf,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thooam ' 
dollar*  if  be  could  coottruct  a  boat  that  would  make  afx  tall**  an  boei 
Thornton  wa*  willing  to  undertake  It,  but  Fnlton  declined  to  reduce  bu 
propoaitioo  to  writing. 
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and  with  faith  in  his  invention  still  strong  in  him, 
said,  "  This,  sir,  whether  I  bring  it  to  perfection  or 
not,  will  be  the  mode  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  time, 
for  packets  and  armed  vessels."  But  those  who  had 
assisted  him  were  not  disposed  to  risk  anything  more 
in  the  venture,  and  all  his  efforts  to  raise  additional 
funds  having  failed,  Fitch  was  reduced  to  a  miserable 
state  of  penury  and  want.1 

Fitch  was  granted  a  patent  for  the  steamboat  on 
the  28d  of  April,  1791.  In  October,  1792,  he  sealed 
up  the  account  he  had  written  of  his  life  and  inven- 
tion, with  the  request  that  the  manuscripts  should  not 
be  opened  until  the  year  1823.  At  this  time  he  con- 
templated suicide,  but  gave  over  that  idea  for  the 
time  being  in  order  to  visit  France,  under  a  contract 
with  Aaron  Vail,  United  States  consul  at  L'Orient, 
who  had  intended  to  introduce  the  steamboat  in 
France  and  other  European  countries.  The  French 
revolution,  however,  put  a  stop  to  this  project,  and, 
after  a  short  stay,  Fitch  returned  to  the  United  States, 
working  his  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Boston, 
where  he  landed  in  1794.  After  remaining  some  time 
with  his  sister  in  Connecticut,  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  where,  in  1796,  under  the  patronage  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  he  moved  a  yawl  by  steam  with  a  screw 
propeller  on  the  Collect  Pond.  He  then  went  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  found  his  land  in  the  iMssession 
of  intruders,  and  became  involved  in  a  series  of  vexa- 
tious lawsuits.  At  last,  in  June  or  July,  1798,  utterly 
disheartened  and  worn  out,  he  committed  suicide.* 

During  the  summer  of  the  previous  year  (1797), 
however,  a  steamboat  was  again  seen  moving  on  the 
Delaware,  in  front  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  This 
machine  was  built  near  Bordentown  by  Samuel 
Morey,  of  Connecticut.  He  was  aided  by  Dr.  Bur- 
gees Allison,  of  Bordentown,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Rumsey's  Steamboat  Company.  This  l>oat  was 
propelled  by  paddle-wheels  at  the  sides,  in  the  modern 
fashion.  It  was  exhibited  for  some  time  at  the 
wharves  of  the  city,  and  differed  in  no  material  prin- 
ciple from  the  boats  afterward  built  by  Fulton.  Morey 

>  "  Often  have  I  (sen  Mm,"  said  Thomas  P.  Cope  many  years  ifttr- 
ward, "  stalking  about  like  a  troubled  spectre,  wiUi  downcast  eyes  and 
lowering  countenance.  Ma  coarse,  soiled  linen  peeping  through  the 
elbow,  ore  tattered  garment."  Speaking  of  a  Writ  ho  once  paid  to  John 
Wilson,  Ms  boat-builder,  and  Peter  Brown,  hie 
usual,  he  decanted  on  bla  fk  to  rile  theme,  Mr.  Cope 

concluded  with  these  memorable  words:  'Well, 
.  I  shall  not  lie.  to  see  the  time,  you  will,  when  .tea 

I  to  all  other  means  of  conveyance,  and  especially  for  pueen- 
s;  and  they  will  be  particularly  useful  In  the  navigation  of  the  river 
He  then  retired,  on  which  Brown,  turning  to  Wilson, 
,  In  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy,  •  Poor  fellow  I  What  a  pity  he  Is 

fv 

*  "  A  subsequent  generation,"  says  Thompson  Westeott,  "  gave  to 
Robert  Pulton  the  fame  and  credit  due  to  Pitch,  alUtough  it  is  a  matter 
of  feet  that  Fulton  obtained  from  Aaron  Vail,  In  Prance,  all  of  Pilch's 
papers,  plans,  and  drawings.  This  was  lamentably  carrying  out  the 
foreboding  prediction  of  Pitch,  made  In  hie  lifetime:  'The  day  will 
come  when  some  more  potent  man  will  get  feme  and  riches  from  my  fev 
,  but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor  John  Fitch  can  do  anything 


began  to  experiment  in  steam  boa  tB  in  1790,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  afterward  tried  experiments  at 
New  York.  In  1794  he  propelled  his  boat  by  steam 
from  Hartford  to  New  York,  by  a  wheel  at  the  stern, 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  On  one  occasion 
it  went  from  the  ferry  at  New  York  to  Greenwich, 
with  Chancellor  Livingston,  Judge  LivingBton,  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  and  John  Stevens  on  board.  Want 
of  funds  prevented  the  boat  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
from  being  brought  into  public  use. 

In  1804,  Oliver  Evans,  whose  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine  has  placed  his  name  high  among  the 
mechanical  celebrities  of  his  day,  constructed  a  ma- 
chine for  cleaning  docks  at  his  shop  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broad  and  Market  Streets,  placed  wheels  under  it, 
connecting  them  with  the  engine,  propelled  it  to  the 
Schuylkill,  there  attached  a  stern  paddle-wheel, 
launched  the  affair,  and  by  steam  proceeded  down 
that  river  to  the  Delaware,  and  up  as  far  as  Dunks' 
ferry  (now  Beverly),  sixteen  miles,  and  returned  to 
the  city  without  accident  or  detention.  The  next 
steamboat  that  appeared  on  the  Delaware  was  the 
"  Phoenix,"  with  cross-head  engine,  built  at  Hoboken 
by  John  C.  Stevens  in  1807.  She  was  the  first  steam- 
boat that  navigated  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (Before  his 
boat  was  finished  Fulton  had  procured  special  legis- 
lation and  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  New  York 
waters.)  The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  being  free, 
his  son,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  conceived  the  idea  of 
taking  her  round  by  sea,  which  he  did  successfully. 
She  commenced  regular  trips  to  Bordentown  in  1809, 
in  charge  of  Capt.  Moses  Rodgers.  New  York  passen- 
gers were  taken  by  stage  from  Bordentown  to  Wash- 
ington, N.  J.,  thence  to  New  York  by  boat.  She  con- 
tinued on  this  route  until  1813,  when  she  was  laid 
ashore  at  Trenton  and  torn  up.  A  steamboat  called 
the  "  New  Jersey"  was  placed  on  the  river  during  the 
summer  of  1812,  making  regular  trips  to  Whitehil),  a 
landing  two  miles  below  Bordentown.  What  was  the 
name  of  her  captain,  where  she  was  built,  or  who 
owned  her,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  "  Eagle  " 
built  at  Kensington  by  Capt.  Rodgers,  formerly  of 
the  "  Ph/enix,"  was  placed  on  the  Burlington  route 
June,  1818,  making  three  trips  a  week.  She  was 
taken  to  Baltimore  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  was 
blown  up  on  April  24,  1824,  while  running  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

As  early  as  1774,  a  line  of  sailing  packets,  now 
known  as  Bush's  Daily  Steam  Freight  Line,  was  es- 
tablished between  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Three  steam  propellers  are  now  engaged  in  this  trade. 
The  line  is  owned  by  George  W.  Bush  &  Sons,  with 
office  at  Pier  No.  2  South  Delaware  Avenue.  An- 
other packet  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Wil- 
mington was  established  in  1776,  and  is  now  known 
as  Warner's  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  Propeller 
Line.  The  office  is  on  the  first  wharf  below  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  Ericsson  Line  of  steam  propellers,  between 
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Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal,  was  chartered  on  Feb.  25,  1844, 
as  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Com- 
pany. A  line  of  steamboat*  was  run  over  the  route  by 
private  firms  for  several  years  before  the  formation  of 
the  present  company.  From  the  two  steamers  with 
which  the  present  company  began  business,  its  suc- 
cess has  authorized  the  increase  to  five  large  iron 
steamers.  The  office  is  at  28  South  Delaware  Ave- 
nue, and  from  Pier  3  South  Delaware  Avenue,  as  well 
as  from  Pier  7  North  Delaware  Avenue,  freight  and 
passengers  are  received. 

The  foreign  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing-vesseb 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  the  Red  Star  Line 
and  the  American  Line. 

The  Red  Star  Line  organized  in  1871  to  run  a  line 
of  steamers  between  Philadelphia  and  Antwerp.  The 
line  began  with  two  steamers,  to  which  a  third  has 
been  added.  The  agents  of  the  line  are  Peter  Wright 
A  Sons,  307  Walnut  Street. 

The  American  Steamship  Line  was  also  organized 
in  1871,  with  a  capita!  of  $2,500,000.  It  built  four 
steamers  of  three  thousand  tons  each.  The  "  Penn- 
sylvania," launched  August,  1872,  made  her  first  trip 
in  May,  1873;  and  was  followed  bv  the  "Ohio,"  the 
"  Indiana,"  and  the  "  Illinois."  The  line  is  engaged 
in  freight  business  only,  and  runs  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  The  agents  are 
Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  807  Walnut  Street. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  of  Savannah,  was 
established  in  1881,  with  two  steamers  running  to 
Philadelphia.  The  office  is  at  No.  13  South  Third 
Street,  William  L.  James,  agent. 

The  Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Troy  Line  of 
steamers  was  established  in  1844,  by  George  W.  As- 
pinwall,  as  a  freight  line.  Four  vessels  at  first  were 
employed  to  carry  coal.  The  route  was  via  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal.  A  consolidation  was  made 
with  the  Commercial  Transportation  Company,  which 
was  started  as  a  rival  by  Fraziers  &  Aspinwall.  This 
consolidation  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  As- 
pinwall, when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Commer- 
cial Transportation  Company,  and  so  continued  until 
1864,  when  the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Albany  and  Troy  Line,  with  D.  L.  Flanagan 
as  agent  at  Philadelphia.  Feb.  1,  1882,  it  became  a 
stock  company.  The  line  has  one  steamer  and  three 
barges. 

In  1842,  Thomas  Clyde  commenced  the  freight 
business  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  At 
first  a  single  steamer  was  competent  for  the  business, 
but  as  the  facilities  were  understood,  the  business 
enlarged  and  demanded  others,  which  were  added. 
Lines  to  other  cities  were  also  established,  and  soon 
the  Clyde  Line  embraced  Charleston,  S.  C,  Rich-  i 
mond,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Baltimore,  and  the  West  Indies.  Lines 
from  New  York  were  also  established,  and  from  Balti- 
more the  firm  reached  the  interior  of  North  Carolina  I 


through  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  At  one 
time  the  house  controlled  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Line,  of  which  William  P.  Clyde  was  president. 
Thomas  Clyde,  the  founder  of  these  extensive  lines 
of  water  transportation,  is  still  living,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  owners  of  coast-line  steamers  in  this  coun- 
try. The  wharves  of  the  lines  extend  one  thousand 
feet  along  Delaware  Avenue,  and  are  supplied  with 
ample  depots.  The  active  business  is  now  conducted 
by  William  P.  and  B.  F.  Clyde,  sons  of  Thomas 
Clyde.  They  have  twelve  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  two  between  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston,  a  tri-weekly  line  to  Richmond,  Va., 
a  line  to  St.  Domingo  and  the  West  Indies,  weekly 
service  to  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  In  all  between  fifty  and  sixty  steamers  are 
owned  by  the  company. 

The  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company 
was  organized  in  1832.  Two  steamers,  the  "City  of 
Boston"  and  the  "City  of  New  York,"  were  placed 
on  the  line,  and  as  trade  increased  others  were  added. 
At  present  there  are  four  steamers  employed,  the 
"Spartan,"  "Roman,"  "Norman,"  and  "Saxon," 
with  capacity  of  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons  each. 

In  1872  the  Providence  Line  was  established,  with 
two  steamers,  the  "  Hunter"  and  the  *'  Whirlwind," 
which  are  still  running.  In  1882  a  line  was  estab- 
lished to  Fall  River,  with  the  steamer  "  Aries."  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  lines  of  this  company 
is  due  to  Henry  Winsor,  who  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1803,  in  Duxbury,  county  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  His  parents  were  Thomas,  the  son  of  Joshua 
Winsor,  and  Welthea,  daughter  of  Seth  Sprague,  who 
was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Winsor's  grandfathers  were  strong, 
resolute  men,  not  inclined  to  doubt  or  hesitation,  but 
going  always  with  firm  step  straight  toward  the  end 
they  had  in  view.  Thomas  Winsor  was  of  cheerful 
mind  and  sanguine  temperament.  He  was  diligent 
in  business,  and,  though  with  some  reverses,  he  was, 
on  the  whole,  successful  in  it.  Education  in  the 
schools  of  small  towns  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury was  not  of  an  extensive  kind,  and  Mr.  Winsor 
got  only  such  as  could  be  had  in  those  of  bis  native 
village  at  that  time.  But  the  natural  and  practical 
education  which  he  obtained  by  personal  observation 
and  inquiry  was  of  wider  scope  and  more  efficacious. 
Duxbury  was  on  the  seashore,  and  its  industries  were, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  pertain  to  the  sea.  in  the 
ship-yards  there  were  vessels  in  every  stage  of  con- 
struction, from  the  laying  of  the  keel  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ship,  and  at  the  wharves  schooners 
were  constantly  receiving  their  outfits  of  provisions, 
salt  and  the  like,  or  were  discharging  their  cargoes 
of  fish,  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  or  along 
the  shores  of  Labrador. 

The  active  boy,  running  about  among  all  this  work, 
and  sometimes  himself  lending  a  hand  to  it,  learned 
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much  that  remained  with  him  throughout,  and  shaped, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  course  of  hia  life.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  went  to  Boston,  and  into  the  counting- 
room  of  Joseph  Ballister,  a  commission  merchant, 
where  he  learned  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  and 
much  else  appertaining  to  commerce.  After  four 
years  of  service  there,  he  went  into  the  office  of  his 
father,  who  at  that  time  (1820)  opened  one  in  Boston. 
He  continued  with  him,  and  with  his  uncles,  P.  and 
8.  8prague,  who  afterward  became  interested  in  the 
business,  till  the  father's  death,  in  1832.  Thereupon 
he  went  into  business  upon  his  own  account,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  speculation  in  "  Eastern  lands," 
having  been  infected  with  the  "  fever"  which  then 
raged.  Being  thus  thrown  out  of  regular  business, 
he  made  a  voyage,  in  1836,  to  Pernambuco,  as  super- 
cargo, and  another  subsequently  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
the  same  capacity.  Under  the  National  Bankrupt 
Law  of  1841,  he  served  as  assignee  of  many  insolvent 
estates,  by  appointment  of  Judge  Sprague,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Massachusetts,  who 
was  an  uncle.  The  settlement  of  these  estates  gare 
him  work  for  three  years  or  more. 

In  1860  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Phineas 
Sprague  A  Co.,  but  withdrew,  in  1852,  to  take  charge, 
in  Philadelphia,  of  a  steamship  line  which  that  firm, 
in  conjunction  with  Sprague,  Soule  A  Co.,  were  about 
to  establish  between  that  j>ort  and  Boston.  In  1872, 
the  owners  of  the  steamship  having  increased  in 
number,  they  were  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company.  In 
the  same  year  the  company  established  a  line  between 
Philadelphia  and  Providence,  and  in  1882  another  to 
Fall  River.  On  the  organization  of  the  company 
Mr.  Winsor  was  chosen  its  president,  which  office  he 
yet  holds. 

In  1862  one  of  his  sons,  William  D.,  and  afterward 
another,  James  D.,  became  his  partners  in  business, 
the  style  of  the  firm  being  Henry  Winsor  A  Co. 
Under  their  management,  as  general  agents,  the 
affairs  of  the  steamship  company  have  been  carried 
on  successfully  up  to  this  present  time. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Winsor's  connection  with  the 
steamship  corporation,  of  which  he  is  president,  he  is 
also  officially  connected  with  many  other  institutions, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial.  He  is  a  direc- 
tor in  the  following:  Bank  of  North  America,  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America,  Westmoreland  Coal 
Company,  Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Crane  Iron 
Company,  and  Delaware  Avenue  Market  Company, 
and  a  manager  of  the  Western  Savings- Fund  Associ- 
ation. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  serving  with  great  acceptance 
upon  the  executive  council  from  January,  1867.  He 
represented  the  local  board  at  the  organization  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  at  Boston,  and  has  attended 
many  subsequent  annual  sessions  as  a  delegate. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Winsor  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter 


of  James  Davis.  She  died  in  1881,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident,  having  been  thrown  from  a  carriage 
in  Boston.  He  has  four  children, — Louise,  William 
Davis,  Henry,  and  James  Davis,  who  were  born  in 
the  order  here  named. 

Mr.  Winsor  is  still  vigorous  in  body  and  mind  to  an 
extent  that  is  uncommon  at  the  age  to  which  he  has 
attained.  But  though  Bomewhat  attentive  to  the 
duties  imposed  on  him,  he  seems  more  and  more 
inclined  (as  is  natural)  to  narrow  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and  make  way,  as  he  says,  for  those  who  have 
this  world  before  them. 

Railroads.— Columbia  Railroad.— The  first  sug- 
gestion in  Philadelphia  of  the  construction  of  railways 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation  was  made  in  the 
Aurora,  in  January,  1801,  in  some  remarks  relative  to 
the  construction  of  canals,  in  which  there  was  refer- 
ence to  the  success  in  England  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal  of  thirty-three  miles  in  length,  cut  at 
his  own  private  expense.  In  that  article  the  writer 
represented  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Wasley,  the  engineer, 
said,  "  He  thought  wooden  railways  might  profitably 
supersede  canals.  Railways  are  strips  of  oak  plank 
laid  upon  a  level  road  about  nine  feet  apart,  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick,  and  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad.  The  carriage  runs  upon  these,  the  wheels 
being  made  to  fit  the  rails  thus  laid.  The  horse  goes 
in  the  middle  of  the  track.  In  this  way  nearly  three 
times  the  weight  can  be  moved  by  one  horse  that 
he  could  manage  on  a  common  road."  Another  writer 
in  the  same  paper,  signing  himself  "  T.  E.,"  recom- 
mended that  railroads  should  be  of  iron  instead  of 
wood,  asserting  that  the  friction  would  be  no  greater. 
The  use  of  steam  for  locomotion  was  not  suggested 
by  these  writers  because  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
use  of  it  in  the  propulsion  of  land  carriages.  But 
there  was  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  then  living  who 
had  thought  upon  the  subject  years  before,  and  had 
perfected  in  his  mind  plans  of  machinery  whereby 
wagons  and  vehicles  might  be  run  upon  the  land. 
This  was  Oliver  Evans,  who  announced  as  early  as 
1778  that  he  could  apply  his  steam-engine  to  propel 
carriages  upon  the  land,  and  as  early  perhaps  as  1778, 
certainly  prior  to  1781,  he  declared  that  the  same 
principle  could  be  applied  to  the  navigation  of  boats 
by  means  of  paddle-wheels.  Within  four  years  after 
the  Aurora  had  spoken  of  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of 
railways,  Evans  had  constructed  the  "  Eruktor  Am- 
phibolis,"  or  amphibious  digger,  a  dredging-machine, 
with  which  he  achieved  a  double  triumph  of  propel- 
ling it  by  steam  on  land  and  navigating  it  through  the 
water  as  a  steamboat.  This  land-scheme  carriage 
was  exhibited  at  Centre  Square,  in  June,  1805,  and  it 
was  run  around  that  inclosure  for  several  days.  Sub- 
sequently by  steam  the  boat  was  moved  on  the  steam- 
wagon  to  the  Schuylkill,  where  it  was  launched  and 
propelled  by  the  same  power  down  that  river  and  up 
the  Delaware  to  the  wharves  in  front  of  the  city. 
Leiper*a  experimental  railroad,  the  first  set 
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up  in  America,  was  built  in  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern 
yard,  Third  Street  above  Cullowhill,  Northern  Liber- 
ties, in  1809.  The  railroad  was  laid  of  two  parallel 
courses  of  oak  scantling  about  four  feet  apart,  sup- 
ported on  blocks  or  sleepers  about  eight  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  The  ascent  was  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  a  yard,  or  two  degrees  and  twenty-three 
minutes.  The  track  watt  twenty-one  yards  sixty-four  j 
feet  in  length.  On  this  road,  on  the  31st  of  July,  a 
single  horse,  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  path  of  loose 
earth  to  walk  on,  hauled  up  a  four-wheeled  carriage  j 
loaded  with  a  weight  of  ten  thousand  Bix  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pounds.  Mr.  Leiper  was  not  content 
with  this  demonstration.  Somerville,  a  Scotchman, 
laid  down  this  experimental  track.  He  had  seen  a 
similar  one  in  England  or  Scotland.  He  issued  pro- 
posals immediately  afterward  for  contracts  for  digging 
the  road-bed  and  making  the  rail  parts  of  a  wooden 
railway  for  the  Leiper  Quarries,  on  Crum  Creek,  to 
the  landing  in  Ridley,  Delaware  Co.,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile. 

This  was  the  firet  practical  railroad  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  in  operation  for  many  years, 
until  it  was  superseded  in  1828  by  a  canal.  The  first 
proposition  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to 
build  a  railroad  was  made  by  John  Stevens,  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1822.  In  his  petition  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  presented  in  that  year,  he 
stated  that  he  had  invented  a  mode  of  transportation 
by  railroad,  and  asked  for  a  charter  to  himself  and  | 
associates  as  a  corporation  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh.  Nothing  was  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  that  year,  but  in  1823  an  act  was 
passed,  on  the  Slstof  March,  to  incorporate"  The  Presi- 
dent, Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,"  with  authority  to  lay  out  a  rail- 
road from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  in  Lancaster 
County.  This  was  the  first  railroad  act  passed  in  the 
State.  The  preamble  recited  the  representations  made 
by  John  Stevens.  The  corporators  were  John  Con- 
nolly, president;  Michael  Baker,  of  Arch  Street, 
Horace  Binney,  Stephen  Girard,  and  Samuel  Hum- 
phries, of  Philadelphia,  Emnor  Bradley,  of  Chester 
County,  Amos  Ellmakcr,  of  Lancaster  City,  and 
John  Barbour  and  William  Wright,  of  Columbia, 
directors.  The  term  of  existence  of  the  company  , 
was  fifty  years.  The  shares  might  be  six  thousand  at  I 
one  dollar  each,  and  in  the  act  it  is  specified  that  the 
road  should  be  laid  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
John  Stevens.  So  little  was  known  about  railroads 
at  this  time  that  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette  in  April  inquired,  "  What  is  a  railroad  ?  What 
does  this  plan  mean?"  The  editor,  in  response,  sug- 
gested that  some  of  his  correspondents  might  be  able 
to  explain.  A  short  time  afterward  there  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  paper  a  description  of  some  rail- 
roads in  England,  upon  which  it  was  asserted  that  or- 
dinarily one  horse  could  draw  a  load  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  tons.    No  allusion  to  steam  was  made  in  this  i 


paper.  At  the  same  session  the  House  passed  a  bill 
to  incorporate  a  company  to  build  a  railroad  from  Har- 
risburg to  Pittsburgh,  but  it  was  not  successful  in  the 
other  House.  The  IJmUd Statu  Gazette,  in  May.  said, 
"The  Pennsylvania  Iron  Railroad  is  to  commence  at 
Hamiltonville."  In  the  succeeding  year  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Internal  Improvements  energeti- 
cally pressed  upon  the  community  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  hearty  support  to  the  schemes  of  building 
railroads,  as  well  as  those  for  the  construction  of 
canals. 

A  town-meeting,  called  in  January,  1826,  in  reference 
to  the  plan  of  building  a  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  with  the  Alleghany,  was  some- 
what a  scene  of  confusion,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  other  schemes.  Mathew  Carey,  support- 
ing the  original  proposition,  desired  to  introduce  an 
amendment  advocating  a  canal  between  the  Alle- 
ghany River  and  Lake  Eril.  The  arguments  upon 
these  plans  were  so  animated  that  the  meeting  adopted 
no  resolutions,  but  referred  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  original  proposition  and  the  amendment,  and  a 
second  amendment  by  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  directing 
the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making 
railroads  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  adjourned  meeting 
John  Sergeant,  chairman,  reported  that  the  Schuylkill 
navigation  was  completed,  that  the  Union  Canal  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  would  soon  reach  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee 
declared  in  favor  of  both  canals  between  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Alleghany,  and  between  the  latter  and 
Lake  Erie.  What  was  more  important,  the  committee, 
laying  aside  the  hope  of  success  through  the  creation 
of  corporations,  boldly  declared  that  "  the  work  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  State  and  executed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  because  it  requires  for  its  com- 
pletion large  powers  which  may  be  safely  intrusted  to 
the  public  authorities  of  the  commonwealth,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Legislature,  but  which  would 
be  regarded  with  jealousy  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  corporation."  There  was  no  report  made  to 
this  meeting  on  the  subject  of  railroads,  but  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Internal  Improvements 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  building  of  such  ways. 
Several  publications  upon  the  subject  were  made  by 
the  society,  and  a  history  of  railways  in  Europe  pub- 
lished. At  a  second  town-meeting,  held  at  the  court- 
house in  May,  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  the 
assembling  of  a  convention  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  in  August. 
This  conference  resolved  in  favor  of  a  canal  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Alleghany  or  the  Ohio  River, 
and  from  the  Alleghany  to  Lake  Erie,  and  that  the 
State  should  favor  that  work.  At  the  same  time  Wil- 
liam Strickland,  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
Society  for  Internal  Improvements  to  examine  into 
the  canal  and  railway  system  there,  made  a  report. 
Mr.  Strickland  was  strongly  impressed  in  favor  of 
railways,  and  said,  "  I  state  distinctly  my  full  convic- 
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tion  of  the  utility  and  decided  superiority  of  railways 
above  every  other  mode  an  means  of  conveyance,  and 
one  that  ought  to  command  serious  attention  and  adop- 
tion by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania."  This  opinion 
was  attacked  by  persons  dissenting.  The  United  StnUt 
Gazette,  in  September,  republished  a  long  article  from 
the  WUlianuport  Gatette,  in  which  the  writer  insisted 
that  railways  were  inexpedient  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  their  construction  was  a  visionary  scheme,  whereas 
canals  were  much  more  available  and  economical.  The 
building  of  a  railway  between  Columbia  and  Phila- 
delphia was  advocated  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  former 
place  in  October,  on  which  occasion  James  Buchanan, 
of  Lancaster,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
made  the  principal  speech. 

Under  the  incentive  of  strong  expressions  of  opin- 
ion, the  Legislature  was  incited  to  the  work.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  1826,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate 
the  Lancaster,  Columbia  'and  Philadelphia  Railroad 
Company.  The  route  was  to  be  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  Lancaster  County,  to  Lancaster  City,  and 
thence  to  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  near  to  and 
below  the  permanent  bridge.  It  was  intended  to  he 
a  stock  company,  but  for  some  reason,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  large  subscrip- 
tions, the  scheme  was  never  carried  into  effect.  The 
State  undertook  the  work  under  a  provision  in  the 
act  of  March  24,  1828,«which  authorized  the  location 
of  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  through 
the  city  of  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  from  thence  to  the  borough  of 
York,  in  the  county  of  York.  The  canal  commis- 
sioner entered  upon  this  work  with  energy,  and 
caused  the  necessary  surveys  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable,  under  the  authority  of  Maj.  John  Wil- 
son, principal  surveyor.  The  route  agreed  upon 
brought  the  tracks  to  Belmont,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  very  near  the  mansion  of  Judge 
Peters ;  from  thence  the  design  was  to  construct  an 
inclined  plane  by  which  cars  could  descend  to  the 
margin  of  the  Schuylkill,  from  whence  the  road  might 
be  continued  by  a  single  level  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  A  contest  immediately  arose  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  road  should  be  brought  into  the  city. 
The  controversy  was  warm,  and  the  rival  jealousies 
of  the  city  and  districts  were  aroused.  The  terminus 
being  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  these  was  a  strong 
effort  to  keep  the  business  there,  and  to  make  the 
western  shore  of  the  Schuylkill  the  seat  of  the  traffic 
in  freight  and  passengers  that  might  be  brought  over 
the  road.  A  line  down  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  advocated,  to  cross  the  river  and  to  come 
into  the  city  between  Fairmount  dam  and  the  per- 
manent bridge  either  at  Arch  or  Race  Street*.  The 
canal  commissioners  were  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  the  tracks  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  would  afford  "complete  communication 
with  the  ocean." 

This  was  advocated  as  the  moat  sensible  plan.  But 


Spring  Garden  and  the  Northern  Liberties  on  the 
north  and  South  wark  on  the  south  wanted  their  share 
of  the  business  and  increase  in  real  estate  value. 
Maj.  Wilson's  plan  was  probably  the  best  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  interests.  His  proposition  was  that 
the  railroad  should  descend  the  inclined  plane  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  and  cross  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  enter  upon  the  bed  excavated  for  the  old 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Canal,  following  the  bed  of 
that  canal  to  a  position  east  of  the  Bush  Hill  foundry 
(Rush  &  Muhlenberg) ;  thence  southwardly,  entering 
Broad  Street  near  its  intersection  with  Callowhill 
Street,  and  proceeding  down  the  centre  of  the  former 
until  it  crossed  Vine  8treet  and  terminated,  "con- 
formably to  the  law,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia."  It  was  assumed  that  the  route  by  the 
way  of  Peters'  farm  was  the  best,  and  several  surveys 
were  made,  commencing  as  far  out  as  the  seven-mile 
stone  on  the  old  Lancaster  pike,  to  discover  better 
routes  toward  the  city.  The  difficulties  were  too  great 
for  the  engineering  of  that  day.  These  experts  re- 
ported that  whenever  they  left  the  line  which  they 
had  adopted  "  the  country  became  either  exceedingly 
broken  and  intersected  by  ravines  or  its  surface  de- 
pressed too  rapidly  for  our  graduations."  The  influ- 
ence against  the  route  chosen  by  the  surveyors  was 
sufficient  uj»on  the  Legislature  to  cause  the  passage  of 
a  resolution,  April  20, 1829,  requesting  the  canal  com- 
missioners to  make  a  re-examination  and  survey  of 
the  route  from  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  to  Broad 
and  Vine  Streets,  and  also  to  examine  and  report  upon 
any  other  route  to  some  other  points  on  the  line  of 
the  city  and  on  the  tide-waters  of  the  Schuylkill  at 
the  head  of  sloop  navigation  (which  was  at  Market 
Street  bridge),  and  also  to  state  whether  they  deemed 
it  expedient  to  make  more  than  one  line  of  railroads 
from  Peters'  farm,  and  in  the  meanwhile  not  to  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  any  railroad  east  of  the 
inclined  plane.  The  controversy  was  more  serious 
because  of  differences  of  opinion  among  the  engineers. 
Messrs.  Moncure  Robinson  and  William  R.  Hopkins 
were  inclined  in  favor  of  continuing  the  railroad  to 
Fairmount  and  crossing  there,  thus  affording  means  of 
railroad  conveniences  along  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill 
west  of  that  river  to  a  point  on  sloop  navigation. 
One  route  passed  back  of  Mantua  village,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Haverford  and  Lancaster  roads,  while 
the  other  would  pass  along  the  bluffs  and  sloping  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  first  wharf  below  the  perma- 
nent bridge.  If  the  crossing  was  made  at  Fairmount 
and  Callowhill  Street,  it  was  thought  that  the  south- 
ern branch  might  be  carried  down  Schuylkill  Front 
[Twenty-second]  Street  or  Ashton  [Twenty-third  | 
Street  to  Chestnut  Street. 

Councils  of  the  city  favored  Maj.  Wilson's  plan 
of  bringing  the  road  by  the  canal-bed  to  Broad  and 
Vine  Streets,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in  April 
requesting  the  Legislature  to  confirm  that  route.  It 
was  stated  in  the  preamble  that  it  met  with  the  appro- 
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nation  of  nine-tenths  of  their  constituents,  would  save 
expense  to  the  commonwealth,  and  "would  give  to  . 
each  a  fair  proportion  of  the  immense  trade  of  which 
it  is  to  be  the  outlet."  Maj.  Wilson  and  several  of  his 
associates  had  resigned  before  action  had  been  taken  i 
in  this  matter.  Maj.  D.  B.  Douglas,  professor  of  En- 
gineering in  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
was  invited  to  make  the  new  examination.  He  re- 
ported upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
bringing  the  line  down  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  to  Fairtnount,  preferring  the  crossing 
there  to  either  that  at  Race  or  Arch  Streets,  repre- 
senting also  that  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  bring 
the  road  down  either  of  the  latter  streets,  because  it  , 
would  go  through  the  heart  of  the  city  and  be  ex- 
posed to  the  constant  flow  of  carriages  and  foot  passen- 
gers upon  all  the  cross-streets.  The  route  by  the  canal- 
bed  crossing  by  Peters'  Island  was  not  varied  in  the 
recommendation,  but  there  was  a  proposition  to  carry 
one  branch  of  the  road  downward  round  the  eastern 
side  of  Fairmount,  so  that  it  should  continue  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  permanent  bridge, 
under  the  eastern  abutment  of  which  it  would  pass 
by  an  archway.  In  January,  1830,  City  Councils 
again,  after  the  reception  of  a  long  report  from  the 
watering  committee,  unanimously  adopted  resolu-  , 
tions  in  favor  of  the  crossing  at  Peters'  Island  and  ; 
the  termination  of  the  road  at  Broad  and  Vine  Streets, 
and  with  the  branch  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  Schuyl-  | 
kill,  as  proposed  by  Maj.  Douglas.  The  expression 
of  the  committee  was  strong  against  the  route  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  bridge  at  Fair- 
mount.  The  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, Spring  Garden,  and  Southwark  had  also  approved 
of  the  route  from  Peters'  Island  to  Broad  and  Vine 
Streets.  The  question  remained  open  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  was  kept  alive  by  meetings  held  occasion- 
ally in  the  city  and  districts. 

In  1830  an  exhaustive  argument  was  made  by  John 
M.  Read  on  behalf  of  the  persons  who  constituted  a 
public  meeting  held  in  January  at  the  court-house  to 
protest  against  the  change  of  the  original  Wilson  plan  i 
to  bring  the  road  to  Broad  and  Vine  Streets.  It  was 
not  until  March  24, 1831,  that  the  canal  commissioners 
were  directed  to  complete  as  soon  as  practicable  the 
whole  of  the  railroad  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers,  with  a  provision  that  no  part  of 
the  road  between  the  western  shore  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  Streets  should 
be  put  under  contract,  unless  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
should  undertake  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Vine 
and  Broad  Streets,  down  the  latter  to  Cedar,  or  South 
Street,  with  authority  to  intersect  the  Columbia  or 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  construct  branches  not 
further  north  than  Francis  Street  [now  Fairmount 
Avenue],  and  carry  the  same  to  any  point  or  points 
on  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  with  power 
to  collect  such  tolls  thereon  as  the  canal  com  mis- 
aioners  might  charge.    West  of  the  Schuylkill  the 


commissioners-  were  ordered  to  complete  the  first 
twenty  mile*  directly  west  from  Philadelphia,  finished 
with  double  tracks  and  engines.  "  Provided  that  before 
the  contract  was  made  for  any  part  of  the  said  railroad 
between  the  western  shore  of  the  river  Schuylkill  and 
the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  Streets,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  shall  engage  to  construct  and  continue  a 
railroad  from  Vine  and  Broad  Streets,  down  Broad 
to  Cedar  Street,  with  authority  to  intersect  and  con- 
struct a  branch  or  branches  from  any  point  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  the  Schuylkill,  not 
farther  north  than  Francis  Street,  and  carry  the  same 
to  any  point  or  points  on  the  river  Schuylkill  or  Dela- 
ware within  the  limits  of  the  city."  The  power  to 
build  such  a  road  had  previously  been  asked  for  by 
resolution  of  Councils  addressed  to  the  Legislature. 
There  was  no  delay  in  assuring  the  canal  commis- 
sioners that  the  city  would  build  the  Broad  Street 
road.    This  was  promised  by  a  special  resolution. 

The  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill  and  the  construction  of  the  road 
to  Vine  and  Broad  Streets  was  considerable.  It  was 
not  until  May,  1882,  that  Councils  took  measures  to 
build  the  railroad  in  Broad  Street,  by  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  authorizing  contracts  to  be  made.  The 
ordinance  to  continue  the  road  from  Vine  to  Cedar 
Street  was  passed  in  January,  1838.  This  railroad 
was  finished  in  December,  18*3,  and  opened  on  the 
9th  of  that  month  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn  Township  Railroad,  by  Coun- 
cils, accompanied  by  the  engineers,  Trautwine,  of 
the  city  road,  and  Campbell,  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
and  Penn  Township  road.  The  cars  were  run  on  Broad 
.Street  to  the  intersection,  and  out  to  the  Columbia 
Railroad  bridge.  No  sooner  was  the  railroad  on 
Broad  Street  finished  than  an  agitation  commenced  to 
carry  the  tracks  to  the  Delaware  River.  Spruce  and 
Walnut  Streets  were  suggested  as  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  road  to  extend  to  Dock  Street,  where  great 
warehouses  were  to  be  built,  while  others  considered 
Market  Street  the  proper  avenue.  Efforts  in  favor  of 
these  routes  were  met  by  protests  against  them.  The 
newspapers  were  plentifully  supplied  with  communi- 
cations for  and  against  particular  routes,  while  occa- 
sional public  meetings  enlivened  the  controversy. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  in  January,  1835,  memorial- 
ized Councils,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  some 
system  of  tramways  or  railways  which  would  bring 
the  products  transported  from  Pittsburgh  to  Phila- 
delphia by  canal  and  railway  "to  the  vicinity  of  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  and  also  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  destined  for  the  in- 
terior." The  cost  of  drayape  of  the  heavy  produce  of 
the  country  was  equal  to  one-third  the  freight  from 
the  city  to  Boston  or  Charleston  by  water,  or  from 
Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  on  the  railroad.  If  a  proper 
single-  or  double-track  tramway  or  railway  were  laid 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  the  board  was 
of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from 
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the  Schuylkill  would  be  reduced  at  least  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  and  by  the  Columbia  Railroad  to  compara- 
tively nothing.  A  scientific  and  experienced  engineer 
was  of  opinion  "  that  tramways  or  solid  pieces  of  hewn 
granite  of  proper  proportions,  laid  perfectly  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  street,  would  be  most  advantageous, 
as  they  would  not  only  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
railroad,  but  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  paving  the  streets,  and  prove  economical, 
.  .  .  and  by  a  slight  change  in  the  present  manner  of 
constructing  the  wheels,  railroad  cars  could  be  used 
with  the  same  advantage  on  the  tram  as  on  the  rail- 
way." On  the  reception  of  this  memorial  Councils 
appointed  a  commission  of  citizens,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  subject  and  made  report  in  May.  The 
majority  of  the  board  declared  that  the  plan  of  a 
tramway  was  objectionable,  because  the  cars  which 
ran  on  the  Columbia  Railroad  could  not  travel  on 
them  without  important  alteration  in  the  form  of 
their  wheels.  A  railroad  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
Columbia  Railroad  was  recommended.  For  the  line 
of  this  road  they  suggested  that  it  should  commence 
on  the  Delaware  at  the  Drawbridge,  and  pass  up 
Dock  Street  to  Third,  up  Third  to  High,  up  High  to 
the  Broad  Street  Railroad,  and  along  High  to  Ashton 
Street,  on  the  Schuylkill  front,  where  it  might  be 
connected  with  other  lines  along  Delaware  Avenue 
and  along  the  Schuylkill. 

A  railroad  on  this  route,  the  commissioners  were  of 
opinion,  would  be  less  inconvenient  than  upon  any 
other  street.  The  private  dwellings  were  few,  busi- 
ness was  largely  concentrated  on  those  streets,  and 
even  the  travel  was  of  a  business  character.  The 
cost  of  this  improvement  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill  was  estimated  to  be  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  including  the  continuation 
of  the  tracks  down  High  Street  to  Front,  with  pivots 
for  the  return  of  cars  toward  Broad  Street.  Against 
this  proposition  there  was  a  serious  objection, — that  it 
involved  the  destruction  of  the  market-houses  on 
High  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Front  Streets.  The 
commissioners  believed  that  market-houses  might  be 
erected  elsewhere  Ht  moderate  expense,  which  would 
accommodate  the  public  as  well  or  even  better  than 
those  structures  on  Market  Street.  There  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  wholesale  business  of  the 
street  if  the  markets  were  entirely  removed  so  as  to 
restore  the  original  plan  of  the  city.  In  expectation, 
however,  of  some  delay  in  the  removal  of  the  mar- 
kets, the  commissioners  recommended  the  immediate 
commencement  of  the  railroad  from  the  Schuylkill  to 
Eighth  Street,  to  which  latter  the  markets  extended 
from  Front  Street.  Until  those  buildings  could  be 
disposed  of  they  suggested  the  laying  of  a  temporary 
track  from  Eighth  and  Market  Streets  down  Eighth 
to  Walnut,  and  along  the  latter  to  Dock.  A  portion 
of  the  commissioners  protested  against  this  part  of 
the  recommendation,  and  represented  instead  that 
Councils  should  continue  a  single  track  along  on  each 


side  of  the  market-houses  from  Eighth  Street  east- 
ward, which  might  be  so  laid  as  to  connect  with  the 
side  tracks  on  various  streets,  and  be  available  with- 
out change  when  the  market-houses  should  be  taken 
down.  Immediately  upon  the  reception  of  these  re- 
port* and  suggestions  there  sprung  up  a  strong  agita- 
tion against  the  removal  of  the  market-houses.  Town- 
meetings  were  held  and  warm  protests  adopted  ;  in  the 
remonstrance  to  City  Councils,  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  at  a  general  town-meeting  on  the  3d  of 
June,  it  was  stated  that  public  opinion  was  hostile  to 
the  removal  of  the  market-houses.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  scarcely  possible  that  Councils  would  be  willing 
to  relinquish  an  annual  income  equal  to  that  of  a  cap- 
ital of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  then 
incur  an  expenditure  probably  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  opposition  was  reinforced  very  considerably  by  the 
Broad  Street  interest.  On  the  opening  of  the  Colum- 
bia Railroad,  forwarding  houses  and  warehouses  were 
built  upon  that  street,  between  Arch  and  Callowhill 
Streets,  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  conveniences 
as  were  quite  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  trade  which 
was  then  in  its  beginning.  The  persons  thus  inter- 
ested were  uot  desirous  that  the  traffic  should  be 
carried  away  for  the  benefit  of  property  on  Market 
Street,  or  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city.  They  set 
forth  as  reason  for  the  opposition  to  the  Market  Street 
railway  plan  that  they  on  Broad  Street  had  every 
accommodation  for  dispatch  of  business;  that  they 
were  removed  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  trade  to  prevent  annoyance  by  their  occu- 
pation of  the  street,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
warehouses  were  accessible  to  every  one.  There  was 
much  delay  in  considering  the  question.  It  was  pre- 
cipitated toward  the  end  of  November  in  Common 
Council  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Earp,  that  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  from  Broad  8treet  east- 
ward on  High  Street  should  be  commenced,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  double  track  so  located  on  that 
street  east  of  Fifth  Street  "  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
accommodation  now  afforded  by  the  present  market- 
houses."  When  this  came  up  for  consideration  Mr. 
Hinchman,  of  Common  Council,  offered  an  amendment 
directing  inquiry  into  the  practicability  and  expediency 
of  constructing  a  railroad  along  Ninth  Street  north- 
ward to  connect  with  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
Penn  Township  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown 
Railroad.  Mr.  Oilder  suggested  a  track  down  Filbert 
to  Eighth,  down  Eighth  to  Walnut,  along  Walnut  to 
Dock,  and  along  Dock  8treet  to  the  river  Delaware. 
These  were  rejected,  and  Mr.  Earp's  resolution  was 
finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  seven.  In  the 
other  chamber  there  was  no  practical  obstruction. 
The  committee  on  public  highways,  under  amend- 
ment, was  ordered  to  report  an  ordinance  providing 
for  such  alterations  in  the  market-houses  as  might  be 
necessary  to  permit  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
in  which  the  other  chamber  concurred.  The  com- 
mittee which  had  charge  of  the  matter  adopted  a 
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plan  for  taking  down  the  market-houses  already 
standing.  They  occupied  considerable  space.  The 
roofs  were  supported  by  heavy  brick  piers  or  pillars, 
and  the  overhanging  eaves  extended  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  them.  The  new  market- 
houses  were  constructed  with  scarcely  any  overhang- 
ing eaves,  and  the  roofs  were  supported  by  slender 
iron  pillars.  The  tracks  were  laid  close  toward  the 
sides,  there  being  no  passage  under  the  eaves  as 
formerly.  Practically  the  new  markets  were  more 
sightly,  while  the  accommodation  within  was  nearly 
as  great  as  before.  Before  this  railroad  was  ready  to 
be  used,  it  was  settled  by  ordinance  of  Councils  that 
the  cars  should  be  drawn  by  animal  power. 

In  April,  1882,  the  proprietors  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Pittsburgh  stages  placed  a  car  on  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road, at  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  was 
drawn  by  horses  as  far  west  as  the  extension  of 
the  road  would  permit,  when  stages  were  again  re- 
sorted to.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  cars  were 
run  from  Broad  and  Callowhill  Streets  to  Paoli, 
Chester  Co.,  the  passengers  being  carried  across  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  by 
boats.  The  first  trial  of  a  locomotive  was  made 
between  Broad  Street  and  the  Schuylkill  at  the  end 
of  September,  1832.  The  road  was  finished  as  far  as 
Lancaster  by  the  middle  of  April,  1834,  and  a  prac- 
tical example  of  its  advantages  was  given  by  an  ex- 
cursion  by  members  of  the  Legislature,  canal  com- 
missioners, and  others,  who  left  Harrisburg,  and  were 
towed  to  Columbia  by  a  canal  packet,  and  thence 
carried  by  railroad  to  Lancaster,  where  they  remained 
all  night  In  the  morning  they  took  passage  in  the 
cars,  which  were  drawn  by  horses,  and  reached  the 
West  Chester  Depot,  on  Broad  Street,  in  eight  and 
one-half  hours,  including  stoppages.  The  second 
track  was  opened  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Be 
fore  winter  the  cars  were  in  full  operation  to  Columbia, 
and  various  lines  were  established,  principally  by 
stage  owners.  The  Union  Line  was  formed  by  the 
proprietors  of  several  of  the  old  stage-lines,  and  was 
sometimes  called  the  Amalgamation  Company.  J. 
Tomlinson  ran  his  own  cars,  and  gave  notice  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  lines.  In  Novem- 
ber the  People's  Line  to  Pittsburgh,  the  cars  of  which 
started  from  Third  Street  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Wil- 
low, advertised  that  they  made  the  trip  from  city  to 
city  in  fifty-wix  hours.  There  was  still  considerable 
Btaging  to  be  done  on  the  western  portion  of  the  road. 
In  the  hummer  of  1835  cars  and  boats  ran  to  Columbia 
and  through  to  Pittsburgh,  partly  by  canal  and  portage 
railroad,  in  three  and  one-half  days. 

The  original  intention  in  laying  out  the  Columbia 
Railroad  and  all  other  State  improvements  was  to 
furnish  the  best  means  whereby  traveling  might  be 
effected  either  by  land  or  water,  and  to  allow  citizens  to 
furnish  their  own  motive- power.  On  the  canals  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  design.  Horses 
and  mules  for  towing  could  be  used  by  each  trans- 


porter or  boat-owner  without  interference  with  oth< 
But  on  the  railroads  it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible on  account  of  the  cost  of  locomotives  and  cars 
for  many  transporters  to  furnish  their  own  motive 
power.  The  Legislature  had  anticipated  this  diffi- 
culty in  1834  by  the  passage  of  an  act  to  authorize 
the  canal  commissioners  to  procure  locomotive  en- 
gines and  tenders  to  be  used  on  the  railroad.  A 
company  was  chartered  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
Portsmouth  to  Harrisburg  in  March,  1835.  It  was 
entitled  the  Harrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Mount  Joy,  and 
Lancaster  Railroad  Company.  It  was  an  extension 
of  the  Lancaster  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  from 
Portsmouth  to  Harrisburg,  and  gave  clear  railroad 
communication  to  the  capital.  The  work  upon  it 
was  done  with  great  dispatch,  and  it  was  opened 
September  16tb.  The  opposition  line  to  Pittsburgh, 
owned  by  Leach  &  Co.,  by  canal  and  railroad,  adver- 
tised in  September  to  carry  passengers  in  four  days 
by  boats  and  portage  railroad  for  ten  dollars,  and  in 
seven  days  for  seven  dollars. 

Two  pleasure  cars— the  first  run  upon  the  eastern 
division  of  the  road — were  placed  upon  it  in  May, 
1832,  by  Robinson,  Carr  &  Co.,  who  were  the  contrac- 
tors for  building  that  section.  The  road  was  finished 
as  far  as  Lemon  Hill,  and  the  cars  were  run  from 
Callowhill  Street  to  that  point  hourly  every  day  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

Germantown  Railroad.— Attention  was  drawn  to 
the  propriety  of  building  a  railroad  from  the  city  to 
Germantown  aud  Mount  Airy,  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  the  United  Statu  Gazette  about  the  end 
of  March,  and  in  April,  1830,  sufficient  interest  was 
excited  to  justify  the  calling  of  a  public  meeting  which 
was  held  on  the  13th  of  November,  at  the  house  of 
Jacob  Mason,  in  Cresheim.  The  call  included  invi- 
tation to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  German- 
town,  Mount  Airy,  Chestnut  Hill,  Flourtown,  White 
Marsh,  Plymouth,  and  Norristown.  The  suggested 
route  was  from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  to  run  on 
the  east  side  of  Oermantown.  Reuben  Haines  was 
chairman  and  Benjamin  Chew,  Jr.,  secretary.  The 
persons  present  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  that 
such  a  road  should  be  built,  passing  along  the  east  side 
of  the  village  of  Germantown.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  survey,  which 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Peter  Dager, 
Joseph  Thomas,  Col.  A.  L.  Roumfort,  Thomas  R 
FiBher,  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  Charles  M.  Pastorius, 
Capt.  Daniel  Davis,  Erasmus  J.  Pierce,  Col.  John  G. 
Watmough.  Daniel  Hitner,  Samuel  Maulsby,  Reuben 
Haines,  and  B.  Chew,  Jr.  This  movement  was  stimu- 
lated by  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  who  had  previously  made 
an  amateur  survey  of  a  route  for  the  road,  and  was  of 
opinion  with  the  friends  that  were  with  him,  that  it 
was  practicable  to  lay  it  out.  The  committee  went  to 
work  with  industry,  and  in  five  weeks  was  ready  to 
make  a  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting.  Major  John 
Wilson,  engineer,  had  been  employed  to  make  the 
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surveys,  which,  without  any  determination  as  to  the 
point  at  which  the  railroad  should  connect  with  the 
city,  commenced  at  Broad  Street,  and  terminated  "  at 
a  very  commodious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Stony 
Creek,  at  the  upper  end  of  Norristown,  which  termi- 
nation the  committee  were  assured  would  secure  .  .  . 
a  large  amount  of  coal  transportation."  The  whole 
cost  for  a  stationary  engine,  supposing  that  wooden 
sleepers  and  wooden  raiU  plated  with  iron  were  used, 
was  1263,456;  if  stone  blocks  were  substituted  for 
under  sleepers,  $299,W6 ;  and  if  stone  rails  plated  with 
iron  were  adopted,  $341,956.' 

The  committee  congratulated  the  stockholders  that 
the  average  cost  of  the  road  would  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  while  the  cost  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  between  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  Ellicott's  Mills,  thirteen  miles,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  necessity  of  deep  cuts  and  high  em-  < 
bankments,  was  more  than  fifty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile.    The  committee  recommended  that  it 
should  not  be  absolutely  required  that  the  road 
ahould  be  taken  on  the  east  side  of  Germantown,  but 
stated  that  the  road  should  be  near  the  village.  On 
the  whole,  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect that  an  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
charter  for  the  railroad  company  was  recommended, 
which  proposition  was  adopted.    The  route  to  bo 
from  Norristown  to  Philadelphia,  passing  through  J 
White  Marsh,  Plymouth,  and  as  near  to  the  village  ; 
of  Germantown  as  might  be  found  practicable,  the  . 
average  distance  not  to  exceed  one-half  mile  from  I 
the  main  street  of  the  village.  Application  was  made  , 
without  delay  to  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1831,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Philadel- 
phia, Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  passed,  and  eight  thousand  shares,  at  fifty 
dollars  each,  were  authorised  to  be  issued.  The  divi-  j 
dends  were  not  to  exceed  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  whenever  they  exceeded  six  per  cent.,  a  tax  of 
eight  per  cent,  on  the  excess  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury.   The  route  sjtecified  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  approved  at  the  public  meetings 
previously  held.   The  termination  in  the  lower  part  ' 
of  the  county  was  provided  for  in  a  peculiar  manner  : 
*'  thence  to  approach  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with 
two  branches,  one  to  terminate  as  near  as  practicable 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  said  city,  at  or  between 
Delaware  Sixth  Street  and  Broad  Street,  and  the 
other  to  terminate  at  or  near  the  Delaware  River  at 


lM  Plated  with  Iron"  on  en  til  (tint  the  woudeit  milt  or  stone  supports 
■ho Did  be  ooTered  with  Iron  bera  flattened  oat.     They  w«r*  secured 
••liber  b>  the  wooden  bean  or  to  the  tlone  by  Iron  eplkrs.  This  wiu  the 
first  mil  oil  American  railways.     The  disadvantage  wu  that  through 
exposure  the  fastenings  would  decay,  and  the  plates  become  loose.  Fre- 
quently the  loosened  ende  of  tbe  rails  turned  up  and  were  called  snake-  | 
beads.   When  struck  by  the  wheels  Uiey  would  often  be  forced  up  | 
through  the  bottom  of  car*,  and  were  thus  the  cause  of  accidents  and  I 
of  Injuries  to  passengers,  and  sometimes  death.   These  disaster*  stimu- 
lated InT.ntloo.  and  produced  the  solid  iron  rails  called  the  "T"  rail. 


Kensington."  The  road  was  directed  to  be  made 
with  double  tracks,  and  to  be  not  more  than  four  rods 
in  width.  There  was  great  interest  taken  in  this 
enterprise,  and  when  the  subscription-books  were 
opened,  at  Heiskell's  Hotel,  the  number  of  shares 
that  were  subscribed  for  was  very  great.  The  excite- 
ment was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  assignments 
of  subscriptions  were  soon  at  a  premium.  As  a  con- 
sequence, complaints  were  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  unfairness  by  the  commissioners  in  awarding  the 
stock,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  report  was  made  that 
the  stock  was  fairly  taken  and  generally  divided. 

At  the  organization  of  the  board  of  directors,  in 
May,  1831,  John  G.  Watmough  was  elected  president, 
and  Edward  H.  Bonsai  I  treasurer.  In  the  succeeding 
year  Mr.  Bonsall  was  elected  president.  Col.  Doug- 
las was  elected  chief  engineer.  He  reported,  under 
authority  of  the  company,  to  a  meeting  of  citizens 
held  in  Germantown,  August  81st,  the  route  which 
had  been  adopted  and  the  character  of  the  survey. 
There  was  some  feeling  about  the  direction  to  be 
taken,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  town-meeting 
reported  that  there  had  been  no  undue  influence 
exerted  to  bring  the  road  to  the  line  chosen  by  the 
engineers,  which  was  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
town.  It  was  determined  to  lay  the  rails  on  cut 
granite  sills  with  imported  iron,  and  all  bridges  to 
have  iron  barriers.  A  judicious  resolution  was  made 
to  cross  all  the  lanes  and  streets  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Germantown  by  bridges  or  viaducts,  thus  avoiding 
the  dangers  of  tracks  at  grade  of  cross-streets.  The 
rails  were  laid  to  Germantown  by  the  beginning  of 
June,  1832,  and  the  road  was  formally  opened  on  the 
6th  of  June  of  that  year.  The  president,  stock- 
holders, and  invited  guests  were  drawn  in  the  cars  to 
Germantown  by  horses.  There  were  nine  cars  built 
in  the  style  of  the  mail-coach  of  the  day,  except  that 
they  were  much  larger,  with  a  driver's  seat  in  front, 
with  another  seat  at  the  back.  The  tops  of  the  cars 
were  also  fixed  with  a  central  double  bench,  running 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  with  iron  guard-railings  at 
the  side.  There  were  seats  for  twenty  inside  pas- 
sengers and  fifteen  or  sixteen  outside.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  cars  excelled  anything  that  had  been  seen 
in  the  style  of  coach-painting ;  there  was  variety  and 
brilliance  in  the  colors,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  gild- 
ing. The  cars  were  named  as  follows :  Germantown, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Penn  Township, 
Jefferson,  Philadelphia,  William  Penn,  and  President. 
Each  car  was  drawn  by  one  horse.  This  was  the  first 
railroad  operated  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  occasion 
of  its  opening  brought  to  the  line  of  the  road  large 
crowds  of  people.  The  start  was  made  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  p.m.,  and  the  first  cur 
arrived  in  Germantown  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
which,  comparison  being  made  with  the  slow  progress 
necessary  in  ordinary  traveling,  was  great  speed.  The 
company,  on  disembarking,  marched  to  Mrs.  Heft's 
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tavern,  where  there  were  the  customary  refreshments 
and  tune  speeches.  In  the  afternoon  the  cars  returned 
in  little  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  regular  travel- 
ing commenced  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  compliance 
with  the  following  announcement : 

"  The  nn  will  itart  from  the  depot,  at  the  corner  of  Green  ud  Ninth 
Btreeta,  to  Germantown,  and  from  Oermantown  to  Philadelphia,  at  the 
following  boon,  viz. : 

From  Philadelphia. 
At  7  o'clock  a.m. 

"  ft  '  "  AJf. 
"  11  "  A.M. 
»     2       "  P.M. 

-   4     "  r.M. 

m  §    ■  r.u. 

The  care  will  atari  punctually  at  the  boura  above  mentioned,  and 
the  company  hare  made  amugemeate  to  accommodate  a  very  large 
nnmber  nf  traVfUera. 

"Partlee  and  famlllt-s  can  I*  anpplled  with  wbola  can. 

"Tlrkela  can  be  had  at  the  depot,  at  the  corner  of  Green  and  Ninth 
StreeU. 

"  Pare,  each  way,  2A  centa,  Children  aader  12  Jean  of  age,  half  price. 

"IH.  BOXSALL,  iVcd." 

For  six  months  horse-power  was  employed.  On 
the  23d  of  November,  1832,  there  came  upon  the 
road  a  greater  novelty  than  had  yet  been  seen  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  shape  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
which  had  been  built  for  the  company  by  Matthias 


From  Germanlown. 
Al   8  u'clock  A.M. 

■  1U       "  AJi. 

-  ll  '•  a. 
"   3     -  p.m. 

"  A  "  P.M. 
«    T      "  P.M. 


"Ol.l)  IHO.NSIHKS-  KNGISK. 
[Copyright  1883,  by  Hoopea  A  Townaend  ] 

W.  Baldwin.  The  track  was  made  clear  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  after  the  passenger-cars  had  come 
in,  and  steam  was  raised  sufficient  for  use  in  twenty 
minutes  after  fire  was  set  in  the  furnace.  The  engine 
went  off  to  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Union  Tavern,  at 
the  township  line,  and  returned  immediately,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  at  a  speed  of  about  twenty-eight 
miles  per  hour,  it  being  slackened  at  the  crossings, 
and  it  being  after  dark. 

On  the  24th  the  locomotive  drew  four  cars  loaded 
with  passengers  to  Germantown,  making  the  six 
miles  in  twenty-eight  minutes.  On  Monday,  the 
26th,  another  trip  was  made  with  six  cars  and  pas- 
sengers, which  was  not  quite  successful,  a  derange- 
ment of  the  machinery  causing  the  stoppage  of  the 
engine  when  about  five  miles  out.    In  a  short  time 


the  locomotive  was  at  regular  work,  and  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  early  part  of  the  next  year  was  to  see 
this  big  machine  come  down  from  Oermantown 
bringing  six  or  seven  burden-cars  freighted  with 
stone.  In  April  a  second  locomotive  was  added  to 
the  road's  stock.  It  was  built  by  the  West  Point 
Foundry  Association.  The  two  engines  were  now  at 
regular  work,  concerning  which  the  American  Sentintl 
remarked,  "Their  continual  passing  and  repassing 
each  other  with  their  trains  of  cars  at  great  speed 
afford  a  spectacle  at  once  highly  novel  and  interest- 
ing to  our  citizens."  The  road  had  been  finished  to 
Oermantown,  and  it  was  expected  that  it  would  be 
carried  forward  in  a  northward  direction  from  that 
point.  But  when  the  engineers  came  to  examine 
closely  it  was  found  that  the  route  would  be  difficult, 
abounding  with  heavy  grades,  requiring  deep  cutting 
and  embankments,  and  making  necessary  frequent 
curves,  the  whole  work  being  very  costly.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  a  much  better  route  could  be 
found  near  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  they 
recommended  that  the  road  should  terminate  at  Oer- 
mantown, for  the  present  at  least,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  reach  Norristown  by  a  branch  passing 
through  or  near  Manayunk  and  up  the  Schuylkill. 

By  supplement  of  April  7, 1832,  the  company 
was  authorized  to  charge  two  cents  per  mile  for 
each  passenger  carried,  and  to  own  locomotive 
engines,  and  place  them  on  the  road,  the  same 
to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  such  rules  and  regulations  "  for  the 
said  locomotive  engine  as  will  render  secure  the 
traveling  and  the  safety  of  property  situate  at 
or  near  the  line  of  the  said  railroad."  The  lo- 
cation lietween  Spring  Oarden  Street  and  the 
west  branch  of  the  Cohocksink  Creek  was  sanc- 
tioned upon  the  same  course  as  Ninth  Street 
was  laid  out,  but  not  opened. 

By  act  of  March  1,  1833,  the  company  was 
authorized  to  build  a  single  track  on  Ninth 
Street  from  Spring  Oarden  to  Vine  Street,  and 
to  have  authority  to  use  locomotive  engines  on 
that  track  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
adjoining  property.  By  the  same  act  the  necessity  of 
building  a  branch  to  the  river  Delaware,  in  Kensing- 
ton, which  had  been  stipulated  for  in  the  original 
charter,  was  repealed. 

The  representations  of  the  difficulty  attending  a  lo- 
cation of  the  road  beyond  Germantown  induced  the 
application  for  an  act  of  Assembly  to  alter  the  route, 
which  was  passed  Feb.  8,  1834.  Under  that  law  the 
line  to  Germantown  was  ordered  to  terminate  at  a 
point  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  main  street 
The  road  was  authorized  to  be  extended  from  a  point 
at  or  near  Robeson's  mills,  on  the  Wissahickon  Creek, 
in  the  township  of  Roxborough,  to  intersect  the  road 
already  laid  down  to  Germantown,  and  to  carry  the 
rails  to  Manayunk,  Spring  Mill,  and  Norristown. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  route  by  way  of  Mau- 
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ayunk  was  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Wiasahickon. 
The  engineers  found  a  point  at  Robeson's  mills,  near 
the  mouth  of  that  stream,  where  a  viaduct  might  be 
built  at  an  elevation  of  about  seventy  feet.  A  wooden 
bridge  was  thrown  across  this  chasm.  It  was  consid- 
ered to  be  an  immense  structure,  being  four  hundred 
and  seventy-three  feet  in  length,  and  a  height  above 
the  Wiasahickon  which  was  far  beyond  anything 
attempted  in  bridge-building  at  that  period.  It  was 
finished  and  the  road  was  opened  to  Manayunk  Oct. 
18,  1884.  The  opening  to  Manayunk  was,  as  usual  at 
that  time,  an  excuse  for  a  festivity,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  at  Snyder's  Hotel  by  Samuel  Nevins, 
president  of  the  company,  Henry  Troth,  William  D. 
Lewis,  Thomas  Biddle,  Benjamin  Chew,  of  German- 
town,  and  others.  The  whole  road  was  opened 
through  to  Norristown  on  the  15th  of  August,  1836, 
and  a  round  of  feasting  was  necessary  to  celebrate 
the  event,  with  speeches  by  Col.  Thomas  L.  McKen- 
ney,  Joseph  R  Chandler,  Nathan  Sargent,  Willis 
Gaylord  Clark,  Samuel  Chew,  and  William  D.  Lewis, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Oen.  Joly,  of  Norristown. 
When  the  road  was  completed  the  fare  from  Norris- 
town to  Philadelphia  was  thirty-seven  and  a  half 


To  this  railroad  is  to  be  given  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing or  encouraging  many  important  improve- 
ments in  locomotive  engines.  While,  in  1854,  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal  had  come  into  general 
use  as  fuel  for  locomotives,  it  was  felt  that  the  best 
results  had  not  been  accomplished  in  consuming  the 
smoke  of  the  former  variety,  and  deriving  its  maxi- 
mum of  useful  effect.  As  an  experiment,  an  engine 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Matthew  Baird,  for 
the  trial  of  some  of  his  designs.  Simply  by  fixing 
a  sheet-iron  deflector  in  the  fire-box  of  the  engine  he 
obtained  a  much  better  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and 
when  he  substituted  a  fire-brick  arch  for  the  de- 
structible iron  plate,  the  appliance  was  found  so 
valuable  that  it  was  adopted  on  all  roads  where  bitu- 
minous coal  was  used  for  creating  steam.  There  was 
nothing  complex  in  the  invention,  but  it  was  one  of 
those  achievements  of  practical  science  that  have 
been  highly  beneficial  in  the  railroad  world. 

Mr.  Baird,  who  was  at  that  time  associated  with 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin  in  the  management  of  the  great 
locomotive- works  of  Philadelphia,  made  their  con- 
struction a  subject  of  careful  Btudy  and  investigation, 
and,  being  a  practical  mechanic,  he  made  many  im- 
provements in  locomotive  machinery.  Mr.  Baird  was 
born  of  Scotch- Irish  parentage,  near  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  in  1817,  his  parents  emigrating  to  Philadel- 
phia and  fixing  their  residence  on  Lombard  Street 
when  he  was  but  four  years  old.  His  father  was  a  cop- 
persmith by  trade,  and  gave  him  an  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  city.  His  first  employment  was 
in  a  brick-yard,  but  he  soon  quitted  it  for  the  position 
of  an  assistant  to  one  of  the  professors  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1834  he  went  to 


New  Castle,  Del.,  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  New 
Castle  Manufacturing  Company,  which  had  a  copper 
and  sheet-iron  works.  While  in  that  town  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  railroad  shops  located 
there.  In  June,  1838,  the  proffer  of  the  foreman  ship 
of  the  sheet-iron  and  boiler  department  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive-Works  brought  him  back  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  remained  at  the  Baldwin  factory  until 
1850,  and  subsequently,  up  to  1852,  was  engaged  in 
the  marble  business  with  his  brother  John,  on  Spring 
Garden  Street,  below  Thirteenth.  In  1854  he  became 
a  partner  of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  in  the  locomotive- 
works,  and  sole  proprietor  when  the  latter  died,  in 
September,  1866.  He  reorganized  the  establishment, 
and  joined  with  himself  as  partners  George  Burnham 
and  Charles  T.  Parry, "under  the  firm-title  of  M.  Baird 
&  Co.  In  1873,  Mr.  Baird  withdrew  from  active 
business  life,  but  maintained  his  interests  in  numer- 
ous public  and  private  enterprises.  He  sat  for  many 
years  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Central  National 
Bank,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  director  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company,  the  Andover  Iron  Company, 
the  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arta. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  directors  of  the 
American  Steamship  Company,  and  was  a  large  in- 
vestor in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  eminent  public  spirit,  and  there  were 
few  enterprises  for  the  general  benefit  or  of  a  chari- 
table character  among  whose  promoters  and  supporters 
he  was  not  numbered.  He  was  a  manager  of  the 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  other  benevolent  institutions.  He 
died  May  19,  1877. 

West  Chester  Railroad.— By  act  of  Feb.  18, 1831, 
the  West  Chester  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated, 
with  power  to  locate  and  construct  a  railroad  of  one 
or  more  tracks  from  the  borough  of  West  Chester  to  a 
convenient  point  on  and  connecting  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  This  measure  was  popular,  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  without  much  delay,  so  that 
by  the  4th  of  July,  1832,  three  miles  of  the  road  were 
completed,  and  a  car,  with  accommodations  for  thirty 
persons,  was  run  upon  that  day.  By  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust cars  could  be  driven  from  West  Chester  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  intersection.  There  was  but  a 
single  track,  but  there  was  a  turnout,  by  which  cars 
might  pass  each  other  at  every  mile.  On  the  13th  of 
September  of  the  same  year  this  road  was  opened 
from  West  Chester  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by 
the  directors,  stockholders,  aud  invited  guests.  This 
road  was  finished  a  considerable  period  of  time  before 
connection  could  be  had  with  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1834  the  company  bought  for  the  purposes 
of  a  depot  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Broad 
Street,  south  of  Race  (upon  which,  in  later  years,  a 
market-house,  subsequently,  the  City  Armory,  was 
erected),  where  a  combined  depot  and  hotel  building 
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was  built.  The  back  part  of  the  lot  was  used  as  a  > 
shelter  for  the  cars  and  a  place  of  starting.  The 
tracks  led  out  beneath  a  broad  passage-way  on  the 
north.  The  hotel  parlors  were  south  of  the  railway 
tracks  on  the  Broad  Street  front,  and  extended  over 
the  passage,  with  considerable  available  space  in  the 
upper  stories.  The  first  car  which  passed  over  the 
entire  road  from  the  city  to  West  Chester  made  ita 
trip  on  Christmas  day.  1838.  It  was  called  "the 
mahogany  car,"  and  proceeded  from  the  depot  across 
the  bridge  at  the  Schuylkill,  up  the  inclined  plane, 
and  so  on  to  West  Chester,  in  time  for  dinner. 

Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Railroad.— The  meet- 
ings in  favor  of  a  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Railroad 
produced  an  effect  in  1829,  when,  on  April  23,  an  act 
was  passed  to  incorporate  a  company  to  build  a  rail- 
road in  the  northern  section  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  river  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  , 
or  to  terminate  at  the  junction  with  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Railroad.  The  corporation  was  to  be 
called  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Penn  Township 
Railroad  Company ;  capital  stock,  eight  hundred 
shares,  at  fifty  dollars  per  share.  Authority  was 
given  to  make  the  railroad  over  any  expedient  route,  ! 
beginning  at  the  west  side  of  Front  Street,  at  or  near  ■ 
Willow  Street,  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  run- 
ning on  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Willow  Street, 
westerly,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  district,  Bnd  then  by  such  route  as  the  com- 
missioners of  Spring  Garden  might  permit,  until  the 
Columbia  Railroad  was  intersected,  with  authority  to 
carry  the  road  farther  on  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  | 
north  of  Vine  Street.  Exceptions  were  that  the  road 
should  not  be  carried  through  the  city  property  at 
Fairmount  without  consent  of  Councils,  nor  through 
the  property  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  and  Navigation 
Company,  which  was  at  that  time  on  the  Delaware, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Willow  Street  wharf.  This 
project  languished  for  three  years.  New  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  stock,  and  gen- 
eral authority  was  given  to  construct  the  railroad 
anywhere  north  of  Vine  Street.  Eventually  the  com- 
pany decided  on  placing  the  rails  upon  Willow  Street 
as  far  west  as  the  culvert  extended.  At  Ninth  Street 
James  Street  opened  west  about  the  western  line  of 
the  culverted  street.  Here  a  straight  connection  car- 
ried the  railroad  to  Broad  Street,  where  it  intersected 
the  Columbia  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  what  was 
called  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  north  of  Callowhill 
Street,  so  that  it  did  not  occupy  any  public  streets, 
except  at  crossings. 

This  railroad  was  finished  and  opened  from  Broad 
Street  to  the  Delaware  River  in  April,  1834,  and  on 
the  23d  of  that  month  public  notice  was  given  that 
pleasure-care  would  run  at  stated  periods  from  the 
Third  Street  hall  to  the  Schuylkill  bridge  at  Peter's 
Island.  They  were  drawn  by  horses,  and  this  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  passenger  railroad,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  idea,  in  the  city.    The  depot  of 


this  company  at  Willow  Street  wharf  was  completed 
and  ready  for  use  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
1836.  The  store-houae  waa  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet 
At  the  wharf,  which  was  two  hundred  feet  long,  there 
was  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  so  that 
vessels  of  the  largest  size  could  lay  to  and  discharge 
cargo  and  take  in  merchandise  brought  by  the  rail- 
road. 

West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  and 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad.— A  new  railroad  line 
to  West  Chester  was  projected  about  1847.  The 
people  of  that  town  were  not  satisfied  with  the  means 
of  communication  by  connection  with  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  which  made  a  route  necessary  upon  the 
two  sides  of  a  curvilinear  angle.  They  hoped  to 
obtain  a  more  direct  route.  The  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  enterprise  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  a  law, 
April  11,  1848,  to  incorporate  the  West  Chester  and 
Philadelphia  Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  of  six 
thousand  shares  or  more  at  fifty  dollars  per  share. 
The  route  was  thus  specified :  Beginning  at  or  near 
the  borough  of  West  Chester  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
and  terminating  at  some  suitable  point  at  or  near  the 
permanent  bridge  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia." 
The  projectors  of  this  enterprise  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  which  they  expected  at  the  beginning.  It 
was  more  than  two  years  before  the  charter  was  en- 
rolled, and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Pamphlet  Laws  passed  in  1850.  Eventually,  instead 
of  the  building  of  an  air  line,  the  road  was  united 
with  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
Central  Railroad  Company,  which  was  incorporated 
March  17,  1853,  and  had  authority  to  lay  a  railroad 
from  a  point  on  the  State  line  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  between  Elk  Creek  and  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Peach  Bottom  township,  York  Co.,  to  a  point 
of  intersection  on  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia 
Railroad  at  or  between  West  Chester  and  Philadel- 
phia, or  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  route  was 
quite  as  curved  as  the  other  Westchester  route  by  the 
Columbia  Railroad.  It  was  carried  southwest  to  a 
point  beyond  Media,  and  thence  northwest  to  West 
Chester.  The  Baltimore  Central  was  continued  on 
to  Oxford,  where  it  branched  off  to  the  southwest,  in 
the  direction  of  Baltimore.  When  the  railroad  wa« 
built,  the  tracks  were  brought  up  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  on  the  line  of  Thirty-first  to  Chestnut 
Street.  For  convenience'  sake,  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger depot  was  established  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Eighteenth  and  Market  Streets.  From  that 
place  the  City  Railroad  was  used  from  Market  8treet 
to  the  permanent  bridge,  and,  crossing  the  same, 
the  track  was  carried  by  means  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  far  as  Thirty-first  Street,  where  a 
branch  ran  south  on  the  line  of  Thirty-first  across 
Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  so  south  and  south- 
west. For  some  years  the  terminus  was  at  Media. 
When  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail- 
road got  into  operation,  a  large  brick  passenger  depot 
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wan  erected  at  Chestnut  and  Thirty-Brat  8treets.  The 
depot  at  Eighteenth  and  Market  Street*  was  devoted 
to  freight  business  only.  The  passenger  trains  for 
the  West  Chester  and  Baltimore  Central  roads  were 
carried  from  the  depot  on  Chestnut  Street. 

Southwark  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad. — The  movement  which  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  had  its  origin  in  an  act  of  Assembly, 
passed  April  2, 1831,  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia 
and  Delaware  County  Railroad  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  two  million  dollars,  four  thousand  shares 
at  fifty  dollars  per  share.  Authority  was  given  to 
the  company  to  construct  a  railroad  of  one  or  more 
tracks  at  or  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  thence 
along  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  post  road,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  ground  would  permit,  making  the  post 
towns  of  Darby  and  Chester,  or  their  vicinity,  points 
in  said  road  to  the  Delaware  State  line.  The  plan 
upon  which  this  road  was  to  be  established  was  like 
that  of  the  ordinary  turnpike  road.  The  company 
was  to  lay  the  tracks,  and  whoever  chose  might  use 
them  on  a  payment  of  toll.  A  curious  section  in  the 
act  was  that  copied  from  turnpike  laws,  which  made 
it  an  offense  to  drive  past  a  tollgate  without  stopping 
to  pay  the  toll.  The  charter  declared  that  if  any 
person  driving  a  car  should  pass  by  a  place  appointed 
for  receiving  tolls  without  stopping  to  pay,  he  should 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars.  Under  the 
same  act  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  the  Southwark  Railroad  Com- 
pany, capital  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  shares 
fifty  dollars  each.  This  company  had  authority  to 
construct  a  railroad  of  one  or  more  tracks  from  the 
river  Delaware,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  and 
thence,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  Broad  and 
Cedar  Streets,  in  such  direction  as  might  be  deemed 
best,  to  connect  with  the  termination  of  the  Delaware 
County  Railroad,  there  being  power  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Broad  Street,  in  the  county,  to  the  river 
Schuylkill.  Attention  was  first  given  to  the  South- 
wark Railroad.  The  subscriptions  were  not  speedy 
and  enthusiastic,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  Southwark 
to  guarantee  the  stockholders  of  the  Southwark  Rail- 
road Company  any  amountof  deficiency  on  the  stock 
of  the  company  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  amount  expended  for  constructing  the  railroad 
from  Broad  and  Cedar  Streets  to  the  river  Delaware. 
This  enactment  was  not  popular,  and  it  was  repealed 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Sufficient  subscriptions  were 
obtained,  however,  to  justify  the  building  of  the  road. 
Instead  of  taking  it  from  the  Delaware  at  South 
Street,  or  near  there,  along  Shippen  or  some  parallel 
street,  the  Southwark  Railroad  was  laid  out  in  the 
shape  of  the  U,  commencing  at  South  and  Swanson 
Streets,  and  extending  down  the  latter  to  Prime  or 
Washington  Street,  thence  to  Broad,  and  up  Broad  to 
South,  connecting  with  the  City  Railroad.   This  track 


was  finished  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1884, 
and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  five  or  six  cars  passed 
I  over  the  road  from  the  Delaware  to  Broad  Street,  and 
continued  thence  along  the  Columbia  Railroad  to  the 
bridge  at  Peter's  Island.  It  is  probable  that  this  pas- 
sage was  only  made  from  Prime  Street  and  the  Dela- 
ware, the  extension  along  Swanson  Street  to  South 
being  of  later  date.  The  engineere  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Delaware  County  Railroad  made  re* 
port  of  their  plans  to  the  stockholders  in  the  latter 
part  of  1835.  They  had  surveyed  a  route  from  the 
centre  of  the  Southwark  Railroad,  near  the  junction 
of  Broad  and  Prime  Streets,  and  laid  their  course 
down  Broad  Street  to  a  point  south  of  Federal,  from 
where  they  diverged  westwardly,  inclining  south- 
wardly, crossing  the  Passyunk  road  near  the  Oirard 
school-house,  and  passing  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Penrose  Ferry  road  to  the  crossing  of  that  ferry  at  the 
river  Schuylkill,  where  it  was  recommended  that  a 
bridge  should  be  built  upon  piles,  thirty  feet  wide, 
with  a  single-track  railway  in  the  centre,  and  carriage- 
ways of  ten  feet  on  either  side,  with  a  draw  thirty-five 
feet  wide.  After  the  Schuylkill  was  crossed  the  route 
was  continued  to  Chester  and  the  State  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  and  a  half  miles. 

In  1836  a  supplement  to  the  act  to  incorporate  the 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County  Railroad  Com- 
pany authorized  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  to 
eight  thousand  shares,  and  repealed  the  provision  in 
the  former  law  which  made  it  necessary  that  the  com- 
pany  should  proceed  along  the  Baltimore  post  road, 
or  near  thereto,  making  Darby  and  Chester  points  on 
the  route.  Authority  was  also  given  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the 
river  should  not  be  injured  nor  obstructed,  and  the 
name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company. 
In  the  succeeding  year  authority  was  given  to  build 
the  bridge  at  or  near  Gray's  Ferry,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  railroad  and  other  travel  by  pedestri- 
ans and  vehicles.  For  the  latter  service  tolls  were 
allowed  to  be  taken,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  High 
Street  bridge.  A  draw  of  thirty-three  feet  in  width 
was  stipulated  for.  the  piers  to  be  at  least  forty-two  feet 
distant  from  each  other.  By  the  same  act  authority 
was  given  for  the  first  time  to  make  this  an  inter-State 
railroad.  With  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
it  was  provided  that  the  company  might  extend  its 
tracks  from  the  Delaware  State  line  to  Wilmington,  so 
as  to  connect  with  the  works  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  Company.  A  few  months 
afterward,  December  19th,  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  unite  with 
the  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  Company,  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Port  De- 
posit Railroad  Company,  of  Maryland,  the  three  com- 
j  panies  to  be  known  as  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
i  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company.   To  facilitate  the 
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entrance  of  the  railroad  into  the  city,  another  act  was  > 
pojwed  in  April,  1838,  which  gave  the  company  a  | 
right  to  unit*  with  any  other  railroad  company  which  ' 
terminates  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  Under 
this  provision  a  union  with  the  Southwark  Railroad  ' 
Company  and  an  extension  of  the  tracks  to  the  Del  a-  1 
ware  River  was  possible.    It  was  also  directed  by 
another  act  of  Assembly,  February  27th,  that  Prime 
Street,  from  Broad  Street  to  Gray's  Ferry  road,  should  | 
be  laid  out  of  the  same  width  and  in  the  same  direc-  ' 
tion  as  already  opened  from  Eleventh  Street  to  Broad,  : 
one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  increased  width  in 
grading  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  company,  which 
wan  authorized  to  lay  a  double  track  of  rails  along  the 
street    The  work  upon  this  road  was  most  vigorously 
proaecuted  upon  the  southern  portion.    The  rails 
were  laid  between  Wilmington  and  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  the  early  part  of  1837.    A  trial  excursion 
was  made  May  5th.   There  was  a  formal  opening 
July  4th,  and  general  travel  commenced  July  22d. 
The  route  was  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington  by 
the  steamboat  "Telegraph,"  Capt.  Whilldin;  thence 
by  cars  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  was  crossed 
by  steamboat,  the  passengers  being  transferred  by 
cars  to  the  other  side.    Eventually  a  large  ferry 
steamboat,  called  the  "  Maryland,"  was  constructed, 
upon  which  the  railroad  cars  were  run  upon  a  track, 
and  at  Havre  de  Grace  were  again  transferred  to  land,  | 
and  whirled  by  locomotive  to  Baltimore.   This  ar- 
rangement was  done  away  with  when  the  permanent 
bridge  waa  built  across  the  Susquehanna. 

The  first  president  of  the  Wilmington  and  Suaque-  | 
hanna  road  was  James  Canby,  of  Wilmington,  elected  : 
in  1835.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Price  in  1887, 
and  the  latter,  in  1838,  by  Matthew  Newkirk,  upon 
the  combination  of  all  the  companies  between  Phila- 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  The  bridge  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Gray's  Ferry  was  finished  in  1888.  Until  1842 
the  company  owned  no  depot  in  Philadelphia.  In  that 
year  the  property  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh 
and  Market  Street*,  partially  occupied  by  the  Mansion 
House  Hotel,  was  secured,  with  adjoining  property, 
and  a  large  building  extending  along  Eleventh  Street 
from  Market  Street  to  Marble  Alley  was  erected.  The  I 
front  part  of  the  building  on  Market  Street  and  the 
upper  stories  over  all  were  used  for  the  officers  of  the 
company  and  as  a  hotel.  The  cars  fouud  space  in  the 
first  story,  into  which  the  railroad  tracks  were  run. 
The  cars  were  drawn  by  horses  out  Market  Street  to 
Broad  and  down  the  latter  to  Prime  Street,  where 
locomotives  were  attached.  In  May,  1852,  the  large 
depot  or  station  was  finished  at  Broad  and  Prime 
Streets.  It  was  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after 
the  finest  railroad  station  in  Philadelphia  in  architec- 
tural beauty,  size,  and  internal  arrangement.  The 
front  on  Broad  Street,  of  brown  stone,  waa  two  stories 
high,  Hanked  by  wings  of  one  story.  The  depot  be- 
hind it  was  of  a  single  story,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide  by  four  hundred  feet  deep.    West  of  the  depot, 


which  ran  to  the  line  of  Schuylkill  Eighth  |  Fifteenth] 
Street,  was  a  large  yard  in  which  were  engine-houses, 
wood -sheds,  tracks,  switches,  and  other  convenience*. 
The  whole  plot  waa  about  seven  acres.  The  building 
waa  occupied  in  May,  1852,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  station  at  Eleventh  and 
Market  Streets  was  then  abandoned  by  this  company, 
and  went  into  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  In  February,  1881,  it  was  stated  that  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  bad  been  secured 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  latter  com- 
pany on  July  2,  1881,  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the 
former  company  was  announced  by  President  Roberts, 
and  the  stockholders  immediately  ratified  his  action, 
and  authorized  the  issue  of  four  hundred  thousand 
shares  of  new  stock,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  requi- 
site funds  were  supplied  to  complete  the  purchase. 
The  total  amount  of  the  purchase  was  sixteen  million 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  dollars. 

Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad— The  first  report  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
and  Transportation  Company  was  made  in  June,  1831. 
The  president  of  the  company  was  John  Stevens,  who 
had  projected  the  first  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia.  It  was  noticed  that  this  was  not  only  a  rail- 
road, but  a  transportation  company,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  done  was  to  make  arrangements  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  two  lines  of  stages  and  steamboats  across 
New  Jersey  between  the  two  great  cities.  W  ith  a  lo- 
comotive engine  the  directors  believed  that  an  average 
of  fifteen  miles  to  the  hour  might  be  obtained  with 
security  to  the  road  as  well  as  to  the  passengers.  At 
that  rate  it  was  thought  that  the  trip  could  be  made 
from  Camden  to  New  York  City,  by  railroad  and 
steamboat,  in  six  hours,  which,  observed  Mr.  Steven, 
"  it  is  thought  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  rapid 
for  all  useful  practical  purposes."  The  receipts  and 
revenues  upon  which  the  stockholders  might  depend, 
from  regular  passengers  and  light  freight,  was  set 
down  at  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  surveys  for  thi* 
road  were  commenced  on  the  16th  of  June,  1830,  by 
Maj.  John  Wilson  snd  his  assistant  engineers.  The 
railroad  was  finished  with  single  track  between  Bor- 
dentown  and  Amboy  by  the  middle  of  January,  1833. 
The  steamboat  "  Trenton"  commenced  running  on  the 
Delaware,  carrying  passengers  as  far  as  Bordentown, 
on  the  22d  of  that  month.  By  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1834,  the  railroad  had  been  extended  within 
eleven  miles  of  Camden ;  but  there  were  delays  upon 
other  portions  of  the  work.  The  United  States  mail 
was  sent  for  the  first  time  from  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office  to  Camden,  to  be  sent  to  New  York,  on  the  29th 
of  December  of  the  same  year.  In  January  following 
passengers  were  taken  over  on  the  ice,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  railroad  company  sent  round  a  steam 
ice-boat  from  New  York,  to  be  employed  in  keeping 
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the  Delaware  River  open.  It  was  called  the  "  States 
Rights,"  and  was  very  strongly  built.  The  entire 
track  from  Camden  to  Amboy  was  in  full  use  by  the 
commencement  of  spring,  1885.  The  large  steam- 
boats connected  with  the  line  ran  to  Bordentown, 
where  the  passengers  took  the  railroad.  The  lines  by 
way  of  Camden,  of  which  there  were  one  or  more, 
daily  left  Chestnut  Street  wharf  by  ferry-boat  to 
Camden. 

About  1838  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Com- 
pany shifted  its  point  of  departure  to  the  south  side 
of  Walnut  Street  wharf.  A  hotel  of  moderate  size 
was  built  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Delaware  Avenue 
and  Walnut  Street,  which  was  kept  by  J.  B.  Blood- 
good.  There  the  ticket-  and  freight-offices  of  the 
united  companies  were  placed.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  building  was  devoted  to  hotel  purposes.  It 
was  convenient  for  travelers  who  desired  to  stop  over 
for  &  short  time,  and  the  establishment  for  some  years 
did  a  successful  business.  There  were  two  locomo- 
tive engine*  in  use  on  the  road  up  to  the  summer  of 
1888.  The  third,  constructed  by  Robert  L.  Stevens, 
was  tried  in  July  of  that  year,  aud  made  the  wonder- 
ful speed  of  running  with  a  train  of  cars  from  Bor- 
dentown to  Hightstown,  more  than  thirteen  miles, 
in  thirty-six  minutes,  returning  in  thirty-one  minutes. 
In  the  succeeding  year  it  was  noted  as  "one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  rapid  traveling  on 
record  that  passengers  were  taken  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York,  distance  computed  to  be  ninety-four 
miles,  in  four  and  three-quarteir  hours,  including  the 
land  and  water  transportation."  The  newspaper 
writer  indulged  in  the  idea  that  under  the  improve- 
ment it  might  be  possible  hereafter  to  bring  New  York 
aud  Philadelphia  "  within  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
minutes'  ride  of  each  other,"  and  added,  "the  utterer 
of  such  an  idea  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been 
declared  a  fit  object  for  a  lunatic  asylum." 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad.— All  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  business  of  transportation  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  not  united  in  the 
movements  for  the  establishment  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  and  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 
Consequently  another  line  of  railroad  was  projected, 
and  Feb.  23,  1832,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  an  act  "  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.    "  Authority  was  given  to  this 
corporation  to  locate  and  construct  a  railroad  of  one 
or  more  tracks  from  a  suitable  point  in  the  district  of 
Kensington,  through  the  borough  of  Frankford,  inter- 
secting the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  in  the  borough  of  Bristol,  and  to  continue  to  a 
point  at  or  near  the  Trenton  Delaware  bridge,  in  the 
borough  of  Morrisville.   To  this  company  also  was 
given  power  to  place  ou  the  railroad  machines, 
wagons,  vehicles,  carriages,  and  teams  of  any  kind, 
and  to  transport  goods  and  passengers,  said  road  to  be 
a  public  highway  for  conveyance  of  passengers,  and 
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transportation  under  rates  to  be  charged  by  the 
pany.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
stock,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  immediately 
entered  upon.  It  was  estimated  at  this  time  that  the 
amount  received  by  the  Union  and  Citizens'  Lines 
jointly  during  the  year  1831,  for  way  passengers 
alone,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  exclu- 
sive of  through  passengers  and  transportation  of  goods, 
was  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars,  and  that, 
allowing  the  opposition  line,  which  might  go  by  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  route,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  business,  the  net  annual  receipts  would  be  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  from  which,  deducting  interest  on 
the  capital,  there  would  still  be  sufficient  profits  to 
allow  a  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent.  This  flattering 
estimate  was  not  sustained  by  subsequent  experience. 
The  track  was  finished  from  Morrisville  to  Bristol  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1833.  The  People's  Line  for 
New  York,  via  Bristol  and  Trenton,  was  established 
1  immediately,  with  the  announcement,  "  No  locomo- 
tive, no  monopoly,  fare  only  $1.50."  In  order  to 
make  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  the  People's  Line 
I  claimed  that  it  desired  to  protect  the  community.  It 
I  said,  "  As  it  has  always  been  their  first  care  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  comfortable  conveyance,  they  have 
resolved  not  to  use  steam-carriages,  and  thus  not  to 
place  it  in  the  power  of  an  agent  to  sport  with  the 
lives  of  passengers  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  Col.  Ree- 
side's  best  drivers  and  horses  are  constantly  employed 
on  this  route,  by  which  the  United  States  Eastern 
mail  is  carried."  These  precautions  were  not  of  long 
continuance. 

The  railroad  was  completed  from  Kensington  to 
Morrisville  on  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  and  a  loco- 
motive was  immediately  placed  upon  it,  which  ran 
to  Morrisville,  twenty-eight  miles,  in  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes.  The  depot  of  the  road  was  established 
on  a  lot  of  ground  between  Front  Street  and  Frank- 
ford  road,  north  of  Harrison  Street.  By  act  of  March 
27,  1884,  this  company,  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Northern  Liberties,  was  given  au- 
thority to  connect  its  track  with  the  Northern  Liberty 
and  Penn  Township  road  at  or  near  Front  Street, 
with  authority  to  "  occupy  such  street  or  streets  as 
shall  be  most  convenient."  In  view  of  this  au- 
thority, the  office  of  the  company  was  established 
at  Third  Street  Hall,  a  large  building  erected  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Willow  Streets,  partly 
for  use  as  a  hotel  and  partly  for  a  railroad  depot. 
In  February,  1835,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
passed  a  law  empowering  this  company  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Delaware  River  and  lay  tracks  to  New 
Jersey.  Shortly  afterward  authority  was  given  to 
the  road  to  purchase  stock  in  turnpike  bridges  and 
railroad  companies,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
elsewhere.  There  was  a  feeling  of  opposition  among 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington 
which  was  sufficiently  understood,  and  had  its  effect 
in  preventing  the  company  from  making  the  junction 
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with  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Penn  Township 
road,  on  Willow  Street,  which  had  been  intended. 
This  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  connection  some 
time.  On  March  23,  1839,  another  act  of  Assembly 
was  passed  authorizing  the  company  to  continue  its 
tracks  from  the  depot  in  Kensington  along  the  Frank- 
ford  road  and  Maiden  Street  for  one  year,  until  an- 
other railroad  could  be  conveniently  constructed  upon 
another  route  from  the  Kensington  Depot  to  the  depot 
at  Third  and  Willow  Streets.  The  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing the  tracks  upon  Frank  ford  road  and  Maiden 
Street  was  not  to  extend  over  one  year,  and  James 
Ronaldson,  Thomas  D.  Grover,  and  Daniel  Smith, 
carpenter,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  ascertain 
what  damages  had  been  suffered  by  the  corporation 
of  the  district  of  Kensington  and  the  people  along  the 
route.  The  second  section  of  this  act  permitted  the 
company  to  locate  a  railroad  between  the -Kensington 
and  Willow  Street  Depots  "  by  the  best  route  along 
the  streets  between  said  depots,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  may  occupy  such  street  or  streets  as  shall  be 
most  beneficial  and  convenient."  The  route  might  be 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  upon  the 
report  of  a  jury  of  view  of  six  persons,  appointed  to 
consider  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 

Under  this  authority,  license  was  obtained  to  lay  a 
track  on  Front  Street  between  Willow  8treet  and  the 
Kensington  Depot.  No  sooner  had  the  proposition 
taken  shape  than  an  excitement  arose  among  the 
people  not  only  upon  the  line  of  the  proposed  tracks, 
but  throughout  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensing- 
ton. It  was  urged  that  the  establishment  of  a  rail- 
road to  be  carried  through  the  thickly-built  portions 
of  the  districts  would  be  dangerous  to  the  lives  of 
citizens  and  injurious  to  property.  The  law  of  1839  j 
was  criticised  unfavorably,  upon  the  allegation  that  it 
was  smuggled  through  the  Legislature  without  notice 
to  the  people  of  the  districts.  When  the  workmen 
began  to  tear  up  the  pavement  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  rails,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  discontented  persons,  who  talked  loudly 
against  their  proceedings.  The  women,  who  were 
active,  scolded  them,  and  resorted  to  many  annoyances, 
in  which  they  were  countenanced  and  aided  by  men. 
From  words  the  discontented  opponents  resorted  to 
acta.  On  July  26,  1840,  several  fee*  of  the  rails  , 
which  had  been  laid  down  were  torn  up,  and  the  | 
roadway  injured.  On  the  following  day  the  company 
procured  the  protection  of  over  one  hundred  police 
officers,  who  were  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  road  ;  but  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  desist  by 
the  menaces  of  the  crowd.  A  pitched  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  mob  used  paving-stones  and  the  officers 
tried  to  resist  them  with  their  maces;  some  men  and 
one  woman  were  arrested,  but  the  police  who  held  the  i 
prisoners  were  attacked,  severely  handled,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  which  was 
increasing  every  hour.  These  occurrences  took  place 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  and  they  created  much  j 


j  excitement.  The  news  of  the  encounter  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  at  night  large  numbers  of 
persons  resorted  to  the  scene.  The  rails  that  had 
been  laid  were  again  torn  up,  and  the  mob  proceeded 
to  a  tavern  upon  Front  Street,  which  was  owned  by 
John  Naglee,  president  of  the  railroad  company,  and 
was  occupied  by  John  Emery.  The  place  was  offen- 
sive to  the  crowd  because  it  had  been  occupied  by  the 
police.  An  attack  upon  the  building  followed ;  the 
doors  were  battered  in  with  paving-stones,  and,  the 
house  being  abandoned  by  the  tenants,  was  entered 
by  the  rioters,  who  set  it  on  fire.  The  usual  alarm 
being  given,  the  firemen  came  to  extinguish  the  flam  en, 
but  they  were  assaulted  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and 
driven  back. 

The  police  were  as  active  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances;  they  arrested,  or  endeavored  to  arrest, 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  riot  and  arson,  and  ten 
men  charged  with  rioting  were  brought  into  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Sessions  the  next  morning,  and  indict- 
ments were  framed  and  presented  against  them.  The 
grand  jury  responded  speedily,  and  two  of  the  persons 
charged,  Joseph  Jennings  and  David  Ortman,  were 
arraigned  immediately,  tried,  and  found  guilty.  The 
court  was  as  passionate  as  the  mob.  Jennings  was 
sentenced  immediately  to  seven  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  Ortman  to  ten  years' 
confinement  in  the  same  institution.  They  had  been 
in  the  station-house  all  night,  were  taken  thence  to 
the  court,  and  the  preliminary  examination  took  place 
in  the  court-house  before  the  judge  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  general  jurors.  The  accused  had  no  time 
to  summon  witnesses  or  to  obtain  counsel.  Ortman 
was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  he  and  Jennings  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  defense.  The  court  was  denounced 
on  account  of  the  indecent  haste  and  feeling  exhibited 
by  the  judge,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  jurors.  At  a 
public  meeting  held  in  the  Northern  Liberties  strong 
resolutions  of  condemnation  were  passed.  Petitions 
for  the  pardon  of  the  prisoners  were  prepared  and 
passed  and  extensively  signed.  They  were  so  strong 
in  their  influence  that  they  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  a  short  time  Ortman 
and  Jennings  were  pardoned.  An  effort  was  also  made 
to  repeal  the  law  creating  the  Court  of  Criminal  Ses- 
sions, which  had  been  passed  in  1838.  It  was  not 
successful  at  the  time,  but  the  feeling  had  its  influence 
in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Feb.  22,  1840,  by  which 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions  was  abolished  aud  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  erected  in  its  stead.  The 
company  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  opposition. 
New  authority  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  by 
act  of  May  8,  1841,  which  extended  to  the  company 
the  right  to  use  the  railroad  tracks  along  Frank  ford 
road  and  Maiden  Street  for  three  years,  and  gave  the 
same  time  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  along 
Front  Street  from  the  Kensington  Depot  to  the  depot 
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at  Third  and  Willow  Street*.  No  immediate  attempt 
was  made  by  the  company  to  exercise  this  authority, 
and  in  the  next  year  an  act  was  passed  to  repeal  the 
law  of  the  year  previous,  reaffirming  the  right  to  con- 
struct the  railroad  on  Front  Street.  Practically  the 
Front  Street  route  was  abandoned  for  many  years. 
The  Kensington  Depot  remained  at  Harrison  Street, 
and  trains  arrived  and  departed  there.  For  passen- 
gers, particularly  on  the  through  lines,  the  station  for 
starting  by  cars  was  established  Ht  Tacony.  City  pas- 
sengers were  carried  by  steamboat  from  a  central 
wharf  in  the  city  as  far  north  as  Tacouy,  where  they 
took  cars  and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  Certain 
trains  arriving  from  New  York  were  accommodated 
by  the  same  method. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany.— The  charter  for  this  railroad  was  passed  April 
4,  1833 ;  surveys  were  immediately  made,  and  forty- 
one  miles  put  under  construction  during  the  year. 
The  original  object  of  the  company  was  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Peter's  Island,  four  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  connection  was  made  with  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Columbia  Railroad  to  Reading,  a  distance 
of  fifty-four  miles.  Work  on  the  line  was  commenced 
in  1885,  and  portions  of  the  road  were  opened  for 
travel  in  1838.  The  branch,  five  miles  long,  from  Falls 
of  Schuylkill  to  Port  Richmond  on  the  Delaware,  was 
completed  in  1842.  The  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad 
Company  having  failed  to  complete  its  road  from 
Tamacjua  to  Port  Clinton,  twenty  miles,  its  privileges 
were  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company.  The  act  of  March  20,  1838,  au- 
thorized the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  extend  its  road  to  Mount  Carbon  or  Pottsville, 
these  two  points  being  already  connected  by  the 
Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  and  the  extension  was  made 
to  Mount  Carbon.  Subsequently  the  Mount  Carbon 
Railroad  was  leased  and  absorbed  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  which  opened  the 
road  from  Pottsville  to  Peter's  Island,  Jan.  1,  1842. 
After  the  State  railroad  line  was  relocated,  in  1850, 
the  old  line  from  Broad  and  Willow  Street*,  Phila- 
delphia, to  Peter's  Island,  now  Belmont  Station,  was 
purchased  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  and  is  now  used  for  the  passenger  and  gen- 
eral city  freight  trade,  while  the  Port  Richmond 
branch  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  coal.  The  ter- 
minal facilities  at  Port  Richmond  consist  of  wharves 
extending  from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet 
into  the  Delaware  River;  each  wharf  is  provided  with 
chutes,  allowing  a  direct  discharge  of  coal  from  the 
cars  into  vessels.  On  these  wh  arves  thirty-six  miles 
of  tracks  are  distributed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
immense  shipping  business.  The  grade  of  this  rail- 
road is  a  continual  descent  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty- 
three  miles,  which  enables  locomotives  to  draw  ex- 
traordinarily long  trains  of  loaded  cars,  largely  econo- 


the  great  anthracite  coal-fields,  which  it  has  covered 
with  a  net- work  of  roads,  reaching  every  accessible 
point.  Its  branches  touch  Columbia,  Harrisburg, 
and  Williamsport,  as  well  as  Philadelphia  and  Ches- 
ter. Having  leased  the  Susquehanna  Canal  from 
Columbia,  Pa.,  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  it  possesses 
water  communication  with  Baltimore.  It  secures  the 
trade  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  by  its  lease  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company's  canal,  and  the 
Philadelphia,  German  town  and  Norristown  Railroad. 
In  1858  the  absorption  of  lateral  roads  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  has  continued  until  Poor's  Railroad  Manual 
for  1882  exhibits  the  following: 

Mil... 

Line  of  Road.   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Reading,  Pa-  ....  9S.4 

Branch**.  Mile*. 

A'ortW*  UmUWJ  and  Penn  lWuito,  In  Philadelphia   1.4 

Port  Kcnurdu.    Port  Kennedy  to  Lime  Kline   1.2 

Lebanon  VaUn.    Reading  to  Harrieburg  „  -  53.7 

Lebanon  amd  TrtmonL    Lebanon  to  BruokeMe   42.2 

SrJiufttiil  and  Suoquttenna.    Rockiill*  to  Auburn   63.4 

3l<mnt  Carbon.    Mount  Carbon  to  Waderrlllo   %M 

Mahanou  amd  Bkamakm.    Mahanoy  City  to  lUriKioii   S4.6 

to  Q«MT£_..„™^..  „   1.7 

Gkttltr  Vallrn  Railroad.    Bridgeport  to  Downlngtown         31 A 

Cottb roold-iU  Hallrcad.    Pottetown  to  Rath     12J 

Pickering  Valley  Railroad.    Pho-nlxville  to  Byare.....  -  11.0 

Fjut  Penntulrania  Railroad.    Reading  to  Allentown   36.0 

Allenlnvn  Railroad.    Top  town  to  Kntxtnwn   4.i 

IAUU  ScJtuyllaJl  It.nlroad.    Port  Clinton  toTamaqoa.   281 

Mine  Hill  Railroad.   Schuylkill  Haven  to  Locuat  Oap   53.1 

Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Oarbon  kailroad.    Mount  Carbon 

to  Palo  Alto  _    „     2.S 

Kill  Cr—k  Railroad.    Palo  Alio  to  Tuedarora  -  11.0 

ilatt  Slakanoy  Railroad.    Ea*t  Mahanoy  to  Mahanoy  City..  10.7 
PhUoAlrtphia,  (irrmantotm  amd  .Verriafoira  Railroad.  Phila- 
delphia to  Norristown  ~   33.7 

Ctatnieuea  Railroad.   Tatuanend  to  Wllllamaport   83.0 

Phil,vlelijhia  and  Cheeter  Brand  Railroad.    Philadelphia  to 

Charter  „  _     14.1 

Aorta  Ptwnttania  Railroad.    Philadelphia  to  Bethlehem.  S6  4 
Delaioorr  and  Bound  Brook  Railroad.    Delaware  River  to 

Bound  Brook  ......  30.7 

iftrri**™  Junction  Railroad.   Philadelphia.  German  town 
and  NorrUtown  Railroad  to  8tony  Creak  Railroad.......  ..  0.4 

Roada  controlled. 
Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad..^^.....^....™   3S.A 

Quarry  Til  le  Branch".'.""'.!  16.3 
Northeast  Penney  Wania  Ball  road  „   9.8 

Total  length  of  line  owned,  leaeed,  and  controlled  

In  addition  must  Ire  added  :  Schuylkill  Navigation, 
108.23  miles,  leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  from  Jan.  1,  1870,  and  Susquehanna  Canal, 
45  miles,  leased  fur  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  from  Jan.  1,  1872.  The  lease  of  the  North 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware  and  Bound  Brook 
Railroads  was  made  in  May,  1879,  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  annual  rental  equal  to 
the  fixed  charges  of  the  companies,  and  annual  divi- 
dends of  six  per  cent,  for  the  first  two  years,  seven 
por  cent,  for  the  next  two  years,  and  of  eight  per  cent, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  lease.  The  rentals  of  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  estimated  to  equal 
$673,344  per  annum  for  the  first  two  years,  $718,615.50 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  $763,887  for  the  remainder 
of  the  lease.  The  payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly, 
and  also  $12,000  per  year  for  expenses  of  organiza- 
tion, etc.  The  rentals  of  the  Delaware  and  Bound 
Brook  Railroad  equal  $195,840  per  year  for  the  first 
two  years.  $210,980  for  the  next  two  years,  and 
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$266,120  for  the  remainder,  in  equal  quarterly  install- 
ments, and  $6000  for  expenses.  The  company  has 
also  leased  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  which 
connects  with  the  North  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Bound  Brook  Railroads,  forming  a  through 
line  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

The  president  of  the  Bound  Brook  Railroad,  Ed- 
ward C.  Knight,  has  long  been  identified  with  the  in- 
ternal improvements  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born 
in  Gloucester  (now  Camden)  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1813.  His  ancestor,  Giles  Knight,  of 
Gloucestershire,  England,  came  to  Penn's  new  prov- 
ince in  the  ship  "  Welcome"  with  William  Penn,  at  its 
settlement,  locating  in  Byberry,  where  he  died  in  1726. 
The  parents  of  E.  C.  Knight — Jonathan  and  Rebecca 
Collings  Knight — were  members  of  the  8ociety  of 
Friends.  The  son  entered  mercantile  life,  in  1880,  as  a 
clerk  in  a  country  store  at  Kaighu's  Point,  N.  J.  Twp 
years  later  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  as  a 
clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  Atkinson  &  Cuthbert, 
South  Street  wharf,  on  the  Delaware  River.  In  May, 
1886,  he  established  himself  in  the  grocery  business 
on  Second  Street,  giving  his  mother  an  interest  in  it. 
Several  years  later  he  became  interested  in  the  im- 
porting business,  acquiring  a  share  in  the  schooner 
"  Baltimore,"  which  made  regular  trips  between  Cape 
Haytien,  San  Domingo,  and  Philadelphia,  chiefly 
laden  with  coffee.  In  September,  1846,  he  removed  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Water  Streets, 
where,  for  nearly  thirty-eight  years,— at  first  alone,  and 
subsequently  as  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  E.  C. 
Knight  &  Co., — he  has  carried  on  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery, commission,  importing,  and  refining  business. 
In  1849  this  house  became,  and  thereafter  continued 
to  be,  interested  very  largely  in  the  California  trade, 
the  first  steamer  that  ever  plied  on  the  waters  above 
Sacramento  City  having  been  sent  out  by  this  firm. 
The  business  at  present  is  principally  that  of  sugar- 
refining,  for  which  purpose  the  firm  occupies  two 
large  molasses-houses  and  one  extensive  refiner}'  at 
Bainbridge  Street  wharf,  on  the  Delaware,  and  that 
of  importing  molasses  and  sugar  from  Cuba,  in  which 
latter  business  this  house  was  the  pioneer  in  America. 
The  capacity  of  the  refinery  belonging  to  this  firm 
can  be  fairly  comprehended  when  it  is  stated  that  it 
is  usual  to  turn  out  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  barrels  per  day. 

But,  while  for  many  years  Mr.  Knight  has  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  prominent 
and  most  honored  merchants,  he  has  of  late  been 
mainly  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  Quaker  City.  Years  ugo  he  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg,  the  West 
Jersey,  and  other  railroad  companies.  Finally  he 
became  a  director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com 
pany.  It  was  largely  through  his  instrumentality,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  latter  corporation, 
that  the  American  Steamship  Line,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Europe,  was  established,  and  Mr.  Knight 


was  president  of  the  steamship  line  in  question.  He 
finally  withdrew  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  thereafter  bis 
interests  were  centred  elsewhere.  He  is  now  a  di- 
rector in  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
and  was,  from  1876  to  1880,  its  president.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  his  superior  intelligence  and  indus- 
try that  this  corporation  was  placed  in  its  present 
solid  condition.  In  1874,  also,  Mr.  Knight  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Bound  Brook  Railroad  Company,  a 
position  which  he  now  holds.  He  is  also  a  director 
in  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  in  the  North 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companies. 

Mr.  Knight  has  been,  at  various  times,  connected 
with  a  number  of  financial  institutions  in  this  city  of 
high  standing.  He  has,  however,  withdrawn  from 
all  banking  and  trust  companies,  except  the  Guar- 
antee Trust  and  Safe- Deposit  Company,  of  which  he 
is  at  present  the  vice-president 

While  not  an  office-seeker,  Mr.  Knight  is,  in  every 
aence  of  the  word,  a  public  man.  In  1866  he  was 
nominated  by  the  American,  Whig,  and  Reform  par- 
ties for  Congress,  in  the  old  First  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1860  he  was  an  elector  on  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  ticket  from  the  same  district.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1873,  his  sound  opinions  and  advice  as  a  business 
man  having  had  material  weight  in  the  formulation 
of  much  of  the  best  material  in  the  present  organic 
law  of  the  commonwealth.  In  December,  1883,  Mr. 
Knight  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  semi-public  affairs  Mr.  Knight  has  likewise  been 
a  prominent /actor.  He  is,  and  has  for  years  been, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  League.  He  was 
also  the  president  and  one  of  the  moat  active  pro- 
moters of  the  Bi-Centennial  Association  of  1882. 

Mr.  Knight  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  one  of 
Philadelphia's  most  public-spirited  citizens,  and  a  man 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  integrity  and  honor. 

The  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Company  was  char- 
tered May  18,  1871.  Its  name  was  changed  by  act  of 
Dec.  12,  1871,  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  which  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  operating  the  coal  proper- 
ties with  which  the  railroad  was  connected.  The  en- 
tire stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  is  owned  by  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  the  bonds  and  mortgages  on  the  coal-lands 
amounting  to  $39,737,965.53.  The  serious  interrup- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  company  caused  by  the 
"strikes"  in  the  coal  region  and  the  many  fluctua- 
tions in  the  coal  trade  resulting  from  alternate  period*, 
of  expansion  and  depression,  induced  the  manage- 
ment in  1871  to  obtain  some  control  over  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  and  thereby,  if  practicable,  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  difficulties  previously  experienced. 
To  this  end  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
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the  ow  n  ers  of  the  coal-lands  situated  upon  the  lines 
of  it*  several  branches.  To  effect  this  object  a  mort- 
gage of  $25,000,000  was  executed  to  secure  a  loan, 
from  the  proceeds  of  which  all  outstanding  mortgages 
were  to  be  retired,  and  the  balance,  #19.000,000,  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  the  coal-lands.  The  loan  was  very 
successful,  and  at  the  close  of  1871,  70,000  acres  of 
the  best  coal-lands  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  acquired 
at  a  cost  of  $11,962,000  ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  being  the  auxiliary  com- 
pany by  which  the  title  to  these  lands  was  held.  The 
total  amount  of  the  indebtedness*  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  when  these  bonds  were  issued,  in  1871, 
was  $5,801,200  ;  7  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  1872, 
$110,400  ;  7  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  1874,  $43,000; 
7  per  cent,  sterling  bonds,  payable  in  1877,  $134,400; 
6  per  cent,  sterling  bonds,  payable  in  1880,  $182,400; 
6  per  cent,  sterling  bonds,  payable  in  1880,  $976,800; 
6  per  cent,  convertible  dollar  bonds,  payable  in  1880, 
$133,000  ;  6  per  cent,  dollar  bonds,  unconvertible, 
payable  in  1880,  $1,521,000  ;  7  per  cent  bonds,  paya- 
ble in  1890,  $2,700,000.  For  the  payment  of  these 
bonds,  6000  bonds  of  the  above  mortgage  loan  were 
pledged  to  be  reserved,  and  it  was  further  covenanted 
that  a  sinking-fund  should  be  established,  which  by 
it*  accumulations  would  retire  the  indebtedness  as  it 
matured. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
made  default  on  the  21st  of  May,  1880,  in  the  interest 
of  its  maturing  obligations,  and  its  road  and  property 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  May  22,  1880. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company's 
system  of  cheap  tickets  has  been  of  vast  service  to  the 
company,  and  one  of  the  branches — the  (lermantown 
and  Norristown  Railroad— has  the  largest  local  travel 
per  mile,  and  runs  the  largest  number  of  passenger 
trains  of  any  single  road  in  the  United  States.  The 
company  also  owns  a  fleet  of  iron  steamships,  which 
it  employs  in  carrying  coal  from  Port  Richmond  to 
cities  along  the  coast.  The  uniu-d  length  of  all  the 
railroads  under  control  of  the  company  is  846.3  miles, 
all  of  which  lie  within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  have  Philadelphia  for  their  commercial  entrep6t 
and  business  terminus. 

In  1870,  Franklin  B.  Gowen  was  elected  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which 
position  he  held  until  he  resigned  in  1884,  and  was 
succeeded  by  George  de  B.  Keim.  His  administration 
of  the  road  was  marked  by  great  ability,  and  notwith- 
standing circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control 
compelled  the  placing  of  the  road  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  in  May,  1880,  the  ability  and  management  of 
Mr.  Gowen  continued  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
road  and  the  administration  of  iU  finances  until  it 
was  fully  restored  to  the  stockholders,  and  placed 
upon  a  paying  and  successful  basis. 

Mr.  Gowen  was  born  at  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia, 
on  Feb.  9,  1836.    He  adopted  the  profession  of  law, 


and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1860,  and  quickly 
acquired  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  It  is 
not  only  as  a  lawyer  of  great  ability,  but  as  a  financier 
and  railroad  manager,  that  Mr.  Gowen  stands  pre- 
eminent among  his  contemporaries.  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1872  he  took  a  conspicuous 
position,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision and  Adjustment,  shaped  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  work  of  constitutional  revision ;  he  also 
served  on  the  Committee  on  County,  Township,  and 
Borough  Offices. 

North  Pennsylvania  Railroad.— In  consequence 
of  movements  in  the  city  and  districts  in  1851  and 
1852,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  the 
Lehigh  coal  region.  The  benefit  of  the  trade  of  Bucks 
and  Northampton  Counties  and  upon  the  upper  Dela- 
ware was  duly  set  forth,  and  resulted  in  the  incorpora- 
tion, April  8,  1852,  of  the  Philadelphia,  Easton  and 
Water  Gap  Railroad  Company.  The  title  of  the 
company  was  changed  by  act  of  April  18,  1853,  to  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.1  Subscrip- 
tions by  the  city  and  district  corporation  and  citizens 
|  were  obtained  with  energetic  effort,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  entered  upon.  Ii  was  finished 
as  far  as  Gwynedd,  in  Bucks  County,  in  the  early  part 
of  1855,  and  formally  opened  for  travel  on  Monday, 
the  2d  of  July,  1855,  by  an  excursion  from  the  Co- 
hoquinoque  Station,  at  Front  and  Willow  Streets, 
to  Fort  Washington.  From  that  time  the  road 
has  been  in  operation,  the  distance  traveled  being 
gradually  extended  as  new  sections  were  finished. 
Travel  was  opened  through  to  Bethlehem  in  1857, 
and  subsequently  connection  has  been  had  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  extension  of  lines  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  line  known 
as  the  Bound  Brook  route  to  New  York.  The  pas- 
senger depot  remained  at  Front  and  Willow  Streets 
until  about  1864,  when  it  was  removed  to  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Thompson  Street.  This  was  not  a  very 
convenient  place,  and  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
a  very  large  and  commodious  depot  having  been 
erected  at  Berks  and  American  Streets,  from  which  the 
locomotives  could  be  run  without  interference  upon 
the  unobstructed  tracks  northward.  Soon  after  the 
company  was  established  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  Walnut  Street,  west  of  Fourth,  was  obtained 
for  the  purposes  of  a  main  office,  and  a  fine  large 
building  with  a  brown  stone  front  erected  there. 

The  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  now  a  part  of  the  Reading  Railroad  system, 
and  since  January,  1857,  Franklin  A.  Comly,  of  this 
city,  has  been  its  president.  Mr.  Comly  is  descended 
from  Henry  and  Joan  Comly,  of  Bcdminstcr,  near 
Bristol,  England,  who  came  over  with  Penn  in  1682, 
bringing  with  them  their  son  Henry.  The  elder 
Comly,  who  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  bought  and  set- 
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tied  upon  a  tract  of  five  hundred  acres  in  Warmin- 
ster, Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  March,  1684. 
His  son  Henry  married,  on  Aug.  17,  1695,  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Alice  Heaton,  and  two  years 
later  purchased  from  his  father-in-law  three  hundred 
acres  of  the  estate  called  Manor  of  Moreland.  Nam- 
ing his  new  acquisition  Green  Briar  Spring,  he  made 
it  the  homestead  of  the  family.  Their  children  were 
Mary,  born  1699;  Henry,  born  1702;  Robert,  born 
1704;  John,  bora  1706;  Joseph,  born  1708;  Walter, 
born  1708;  Agnes,  born  1715;  Isaac,  born,  1717;  and 
Grace,  born  1721. 

Henry,  the  second  child,  married,  in  1728,  Phcobe, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Gilbert,  and  settled  on  the  Green 
Briar  Spring  homestead.  He  died  in  1772,  aged  sev- 
enty years,  and  his  wife  in  1773,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Jonathan 
and  Joshua  were  twins.  Joshua  Comly  married 
Catharine  Willett,  and  the  offspring  of  the  union 
was  twelve  children.  One  of  their  sons  was  James 
Comly,  born  Nov.  23,  1787,  who  married  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ayres,  of  Huntingdon  Valley. 
They  resided  for  some  time  at  Ashton's  mill,  now 
known  as  Walton's  mill,  on  the  Pennypack.  This 
property  was  sold  by  James  Comly  in  1831,  when  he 
purchased  a  farm  near  the  Fox  Chase,  and  lived  on 
it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1837.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

Franklin  A.,  son  of  James  and  Eliza  Comly,  was 
born  March  12,  1813,  at  the  family  residence  on  the 
Pennypack,  now  known  as  Bethayres.  After  passing 
through  the  rural  schools,  he  received  a  higher  edu- 
cation at  an  academy  in  Philadelphia,  which  Btood  on 
Seventh  8treet,  south  of  Chestnut,  the  present  site  of 
the  Prett  building.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Robert  A.  Parrish,  who  kept  a  hard- 
ware-store at  the  old  number  of  238  North  Third 
Street,  in  the  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  At 
manhood  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  firm, 
and  he  also  accepted  the  agency  of  a  8heffield(Eng- 
land)  cutlery  hardware-factory,  whose  goods  it  was 
desired  to  establish  a  market  for  in  this  city.  In  1844, 
Mr.  Comly  became  connected  with  the  mining  and 
shipping  of  coal,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Buck 
Mountain  Coal  Company,  whose  mines  were  situated 
in  what  is  now  Carbon  County.  In  January,  1857,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  which  position  he  has  now  continu- 
ously filled  for  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  He  has 
other  and  almost  equally  as  important  business  in- 
terests, being  president  of  the  Longdate  Iron  Company 
of  Virginia,  treasurer  of  the  Andover  Iron  Company 
of  Phtllipsburg,  N.  J.  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  cor- 
porators), and  director  in  the  Glendon  Iron  Company 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  the  Allentown  Rolling-Mills,  East 
Broad  Top  Railroad  Company,  Cranberry  Iron  and 
Coal  Company  of  North  Carolina,  East  Tennesee  and 
Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  Hi- 


bernia  Mine  Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Bound  Brook  Railroad  Company,  of  which  Edward 
C.  Knight  is  president,  the  building  of  which  estab- 
lished a  new  line  from  this  city  to  New  York. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.— The  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  although  no  part  of  its  tracks  are  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  naturally  the  outcome  of  the  great  enter- 
prises upon  the  Lehigh  River  and  the  anthracite 
regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mauch  Chunk  began 
by  Josiah  White,  Erskine  Hazard,  and  George  F.  A. 
Hauto,  in  1817,  for  the  development  of  the  coal  trade, 
which  afterward  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Company.  Subsequently  the 
canal  navigation  was  not  considered  sufficient,  and 
the  scheme  of  a  railroad  was  devised.  The  company 
was  incorporated  as  the  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuyl- 
kill and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  by  act  of 
Assembly  passed  21st  of  April,  1846.  Sufficient  stock 
was  subscribed  for  in  the  course  of  fourteen  months 
to  justify  the  Governor  in  issuing  letters  patent  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1847.  The  road  was  not  com- 
menced by  a  survey  of  the  route  until  the  autumn 
months  of  1850.  Work  in  grading  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1851.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1853,  the 
name  of  the  company  was  changed  by  act  of  As- 
sembly to  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
The  work  was  not  finished  until  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1855.  Up  to  this  time  the  president  of  the 
company  had  been  the  Hon.  Jamea  M.  Porter,  and 
the  office  was  at  Easton.  In  the  beginning  of  1856 
the  majority  of  the  stockholders  resolved  that  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  remove  the  office  to 
Philadelphia.  Judge  Porter  then  resigned  the  presi- 
dency, and  was  succeeded  by  William  M.  Longstreth, 
elected  on  the  3d  of  February,  1856.  He  held  the 
office  for  three  mouths,  and  was  succeeded,  May  13th, 
by  J.  Gillingham  Fell,  who  held  the  office  for  several 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  a  large 
owner  of  the  stock.  The  office  was  established  at 
No.  412  Walnut  Street  for  some  years,  but  was  finally 
removed  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  Third  and  Wil- 
ling's  Alley,  after  the  latter  had  removed  to  Fourth 
and  Willing'B  Alley. 

Charles  Hartshorne,  the  vice-president  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad  Company,  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.  2, 1829.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
and  Anna  Hartshorne,  and  a  descendant  in  the  sev- 
enth generation  from  Richard  Hartshorne,  who  settled 
in  New  Jersey  in  1665,  nearly  twenty  years  prior  to 
Penn's  settlement  on  the  Delaware.  His  grandfather, 
William  Hartshorne,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  treas- 
urer of  the  first  Internal  Improvement  Company  in 
this  country,  of  which  Gen.  Washington  was  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  was  educated  at  Haverford  College 
and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  latter  in  the  class  of  '47. 
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Mr.  Hartshornc's  early  tendencies  were  in  the  line 
of  railroad  enterprises,  which  began  to  take  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  of  the 
public  about  the  time  of  his  emergence  from  college 
life  into  the  more  practical  experiences  of  business 
and  public  affairs.  Having  embarked  in  railroad  in- 
terests, Mr.  Hartshorn e  has  continued  therein  to  the 
present  time  as  an  active  and  influential  participant 
in  various  important  transportation  movements.  In 
1857  he  became  president  of  the  Quakake  Railroad 
Company;  in  1862  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Mahanoy  Railroad  Company ;  in  1868  he 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company,  and  in  1880  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency, but  in  January,  1883,  resumed  the  position  of 
vice-president  to  make  room  for  a  son  of  the  late 
Judge  Packer,  whose  estate  holds  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  company.  In  addition  to  his  important 
railroad  interests,  Mr.  Hartshorne  Is  connected  with 
a  number  of  commercial  organizations,  notably  ibe 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  and  the  Western 
National  Bank,  in  each  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

He  is  also  officially  connected  with  a  number  of 
public  enterprises  of  an  educational  and  charitable 
character.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  Haver- 
ford  College,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  of  each  of  which  he  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers. 

Although  engaged  in  a  number  of  enterprises  of 
great  magnitude,  and  burdened  with  a  multiplicity  of 
responsible  duties,  Mr.  Hartshorne  has  found  time  to 
indulge  in  a  considerable  amount  of  domestic  and 
foreign  travel,  having  visited  Europe  in  the  years 
1862,  1868,  and  1882. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1869,  Mr.  Hartshorne  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Caroline  Cope  Yarnall,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Yarnall  and  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  P.  ! 
Cope.   As  a  result  of  this  alliance  there  have  been  j 
five  children, — two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  aim  and  advantage  | 
of  railroads  has  been  said  to  be  "  to  obtain  with  the  | 
minimum  expenditure  of  power  the  maximum  result 
of  speed,  draught,  and  safety  in  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight."  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  attained  that 
"  maximum  retutt"  first  as  to  speed.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1876,  a  railway  "trip  across  the  continent," 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  was  completed 
in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  eighty-three  hours, 
fifty-nine  minutes,  and  sixteen  seconds, — less  than 
three  and  a  half  days.1 

'  The  following  la  the  record  of  that  nnequalad  achievement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad : 

"  L«ft  Jersey  City,  on  tha  weal  bank  of  the  Hudson  Biter,  opposite 
New  York  City,  at  14.83  railroad  time,  Jane  lit,  by  way  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Ita  connection*;  an-Wed  at  Pittsburgh  at 
10.88  A. a.  an  me  day;  Chicago,  at  10  p.m.  aero*  day ;  Council  Binds,  at  10 
a. a.  on  2d  Instant;  Ogden,  at  10.30  a.m.  on  ad  Instant  ;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  9.2»  A.M.on  4th  Instant,  or  12o'elock  32  minutes  r.M^  New  York 
time. 


This  achievement  for  distance  and  time  has  never 
been  equaled,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stands 
pre-eminent  for  speed.  Second,  as  to  great  increase 
of  draught.  It  was  stated  about  1857  that  experi- 
ments on  the  Massachusetts  railroads  showed  that 
the  cost  of  merchandise  transportation  was  3.095  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  with  an  average  speed  of  ten  mik* 
an  hour.  In  1881  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  moved 
18,229,365  tons  at  a  charge  of  .779  cents  and  at  a  cost 
of  .487  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Third,  as  to  increase 
of  safety.  In  the  period  from  1834  to  1840  there  were 
74  persons  killed  and  2073  wounded  while  traveling 
by  horse-coaches  in  France,  while  not  one  passenger 
was  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  only  three  em- 
ployes wounded  out  of  1,889,718  passengers  who 
traveled  816,945  miles  over  French  railways.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  statistics  of  "killed  and 
wounded"  furnished  by  American  railways,  but  as, 
according  to  Dr.  Lard  tier,  the  chances  of  a  passenger 
meeting  with  a  fatal  accident  in  traveling  one  mile  on 
a  railroad  are  65,368,735  to  1,  and  of  his  meeting  with 
bodily  injury  the  chances  are  8,512,486  to  1,  and  also 
as  366,036,923  passengers  must  travel  one  mile  in  order 
to  cause  the  death  of  one  railroad  employe,  the  9,077,- 
714  passengers  transported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  1881  incurred  very  little  risk  of  either  death 
or  bodily  injury  while  in  the  cars  of  that  company. 
The  great  care  and  precaution  taken  by  that  company 
for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  is  seen  in  the 
strength  and  durability  of  its  engines  and  cars,  in  the 
construction  of  its  tracks,  and  in  the  watchfulness  that 
always  supervises  the  running  of  its  trains. 

This  railroad  company  grew  out  of  the  mixed  rail- 
road and  canal  system  constructed  by  the  State  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  From  1834  to 
1845  the  State  system  continued  to  illustrate  its  disad- 
vantage* until  public  sentiment  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated to  the  fact  that  the  great  object  of  through 
freight  and  travel  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  mix- 
ture of  two  incongruous  systems.  A  canal  all  the 
way  or  a  railroad  all  the  way  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  the 
north,  and  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at 
the  south.  The  agitation  for  a  continuous  railroad 
from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh  began  to  take  definite 
convention  of  the  6th  of  March,  1888,  at 


Number  of  hoar*  from  Nsjw  York  to  San 
minutes,  10  seconds. 
"  Average  s|ieed  per  hour,  31>J^  miles. 

"  Distance  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh,  ran  wltbont  a  elngls  atop  on 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  444  miles. 

"  Number  of  bout*  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, 10  hours  and  6  mlnutea. 

"  Average  speed  per  hour,  Pennsylvsnla  Railroad,  44  miles. 

'*  Maximum  speed  on  Pennsylvania  Railruad,  per  hoar,  03  miles. 

"Minimum  speed  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  per  boor,  28  mil**. 

"  Average  speed  I 
hour,  48  mile*. 

"Average  speeo   ;,  . 
miles." 
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Harrisburg,  at  which  twenty-nine  counties  were  rep-  Leuffer,  Strickland  Kneass,  Edward  Tilgbman,  Oliver 

resented.    Robert  T.  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia,  pre-  Barnes,  located  and  supervised  the  construction  of 

sided,  and  the  subject  was  thoroughly  and  ably  dis-  the  road. 

cussed,  with  the  effect  of  securing  a  survey  of  a  route  j  The  grading  of  the  first  twenty  miles  of  road  west 
under  the  authority  of  the  State.  Hother  Hage,  an  of  Harrisburg  was  let  on  the  16th  of  July,  1847,  and 
engineer  of  distinction,  made  the  survey  through  the  fifteen  miles  east  from  Pittsburgh  was  also  put  under 
counties  of  Franklin,  Bedford,  Somerset,  Westmore-  contract  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  Thus  the 
land,  and  Allegheny,  and  the  following  year  the  canal  work  was  pushed  east  and  west  vigorously.  On  the 
commissioners  appointed  Charles  L.  Schlatter  to  sur-  26th  of  November  of  the  same  year  forty  miles  addi- 
vey  similar  lines  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh,  tional  were  let,  earning  the  eastern  portion  under 
These  surveys  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  a  contract  to  Lewistown.  During  the  same  year  the 
continuous  railroad  between  Harrisburg  and  Pitts-  city  of  Philadelphia  subscribed  two  million  five  bun- 
burgh.  But  it  was  not  until  1846  that  the  subject  dred  thousand  dollars  to  the  stock  of  the  company, 
took  a  practical  shape.  "  On  the  13th  of  April  of  that  and  the  next  year  the  county  of  Allegheny  subscribed 
year  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  one  million  dollars.  8ixty-one  miles  of  the  road  from 
Company  was  passed.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com-  Harrisburg  to  Lewistown  were  opened  Sept,  17,  1849, 
pany  was  fixed  at  $7,500,000,  with  the  privilege  of  and  one  year  later  the  "  Mountain  House,"  one  mile 
increasing  the  same  to  $10,0(K),000.  The  company  east  of  Hollidaysburg,  was  reached,  and  connection 
was  authorized  to  build  a  road  to  connect  with  the  made  with  the  State  Portage  road,  over  the  Alle- 
Harriaburg,  Portsmouth,  Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster  ghany  Mountains,  and  thus  the  work  progressed  until, 
Railroad,  and  to  run  to  Pittsburgh,  or  other  place  in  on  the  10th  of  December,  1832,  the  cars  were  run 
the  county  of  Allegheny,  or  to  Erie,  as  might  be  through  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  The  East- 
deemed  most  expedient.  The  act  also  provided  that  ern  and  Western  Divisions  were  connected  by  using 
in  case  the  company  should  have  $3,000,000  sub-  the  Portage  road  over  the  mountains.  This  connec- 
scribed,  and  $1,000,000  actually  paid  into  its  trcas-  tion  continued  until  Feb.  15,  1854,  when  the  inclined 
ury,  and  have  fifteen  miles  of  its  road  under  contract  planes  of  the  Portage  road  were  abandoned  for  the 
for  construction  at  each  terminus  of  its  road  prior  to  company's  own  road.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
the  30th  of  July,  1847,  the  law  granting  the  right  road,  in  1854,  the  chief  engineer,  J.  Edgar  Thomson, 
of  way  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  from  Cum-  was  elected  president  on  the  2d  of  February,  1852. 
berland,  Md.,  to  Pittsburgh,  should  be  null  and  void.  J.  Edgar  Thomson  was  born  in  Delaware  County, 
All  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  and  on  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1808.  He  was  the 
the  25th  of  February,  1847,  Governor  Shunk  granted  son  of  John  Thomson,  who,  in  1809,  laid  out  and 
a  charter  to  the  company,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  |  constructed  the  first  experimental  railroad  in  the 
he  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the  privileges  United  States,  extending  from  Leiper's  stone-quar- 
granted  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  abro-  '  ries,  in  Delaware  County,  Pa,,  to  the  Delaware  River, 
gated.  This  action  created  considerable  dissatisfac-  !  John  Thomson,  father  of  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  was  a 
tion  in  Alleghany  and  the  other  southwestern  counties  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability.  His  an- 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  required  the  lapse  of  time  to  ceators  came  from  England  with  William  Penn,  and 
satisfy  those  sections  that  it  was  for  their  advantage,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  He  attained 
as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Penn-  a  high  reputation  as  a  civil  engineer  toward  the  end 
sylvania.  The  energy  with  which  the  work  of  con-  ;  of  the  last  century,  and  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  con-  struction  of  some  important  works,  among  which  was 
structed  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  its  route  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  For  several 
was  located  soon  changed  the  antagonism  of  Western  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  "  Holland  Land 
Pennsylvania  to  the  East  to  friendship  and  sym-  Company,"  an  organization  which  controlled  much 
pathy."  1  Books  of  subscription  were  opened  on  the  of  the  land  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  while 
22d  of  June,  1846;  committees  of  the  originators  of  thus  engaged  he,  in  1798,  encamped  at  Presque  Isle 
the  enterprise  visited  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  (now  Erie),  and,  with  one  assistant,  without  other 
and  obtained  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount;  public  tools  than  usually  attend  an  engineering  expedition, 
meetings  were  held ;  the  press  was  active  in  advocacy  built  the  schooner  "  White  Fish,"  which  he  conveyed 
of  the  great  work.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  sub-  by  ox-teams  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara  to  Lake  On- 
scriptions  were  reported  in  the  first  annual  report  of  tario,  thence  to  where  Oswego  now  stands,  and  up  a 
the  directors,  of  which  nearly  eighteen  hundred  were  |  xmall  river  to  Oneida  Lake,  passing  through  which, 
for  five  shares  and  under.  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  after-  and  carrying  his  vessel  again  by  land  to  the  Mohawk, 
ward  president  of  the  company,  was  appointed  chief  he  followed  that  stream  to  the  Hudson,  and  thence  to 
engineer  of  the  road  early  in  1847,  and,  with  Edward  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  this  he  entered  the  Dela- 
Miller,  William  B.  Foster,  Jr.,  S.  W.  Mifflin,  G.  W.  ware  Bay  and  reached  Philadelphia,  when  his  schooner 

  i  was  taken  to  Independence  Square,  where  it  remained 

1 "  PanM^NaiiUi  tuiiruad,"  •ic,  by  wiiiiam  B.  sipet.           .  until  destroyed  by  decay.   This  was  the  first  vessel 
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that  ever  passed  from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.    Mr.  Thomson  died  in  1842. 

The  son,  after  the  requisite  preparation  received 
from  his  father,  commenced  his  professional  career,  in 
1827,  in  the  engineer  corps  employed  upon  the  original 
surveys  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad, 
having  received  his  appointment  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  continued  in  this  service  until  1830,  when, 
the  State  failing  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  continuance  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road Company  as  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Eastern  Division.  After  leaving  their  service  he  vis- 
ited Europe  to  examine  the  public  works  of  that 
continent,  and  shortly  after  his  return,  in  1882,  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
extending  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  in  that  State, 
with  a  branch  to  Athens,  in  all  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  miles  of  railway,— the  longest  amount  of 
railway  at  that  time  under  the  control  of  one  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  He  continued  in  that 
service,  as  chief  engineer  and  general  manager,  until 
his  unsolicited  election  to  the  position  of  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  Thomson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  road  in  the  early  part  of  1847.  The 
directors  say,  in  their  first  annual  report,  that  "  in  the 
selection  of  a  chief  engineer  the  board  was  fortunate 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Edgar  Thom- 
son, a  gentleman  of  enlarged  professional  experience 
and  sound  judgment,  who  bad  obtained  a  well-earned 
reputation  upon  the  Georgia  road,  and  in  whom  the 
board  place  great  confidence." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1852,  Mr.  Thomson  was 
elected  president  of  the  company,  and  it  was  in  that 
capacity  he  saw  completed  many  important  enter- 
prises which  he  had  inaugurated  as  chief  engineer. 
He  was  continued  in  the  position,  without  interrup- 
tion, up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  devoting  to  the 
great  enterprise  twenty -seven  years  of  his  life,  and 
bestowing  upon  it  an  amount  of  care  and  attention 
never  given  by  any  other  American  to  a  similar 
work. 

His  reputation  was  established  South  as  well  as 
North,  and  he  confessedly  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  He  did  more  than  any  one  man  who 
ever  lived  to  establish,  create,  and  perfect  the  railway 
system  of  the  American  continent. 

Occupying  the  important  business  position  he  did, 
it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Thomson's  influence  should 
be  sought  for  many  enterprises.  So  far  as  these  were 
for  the  general  good,  he  cheerfully  promoted  them. 
One  of  his  favorite  objects  was  the  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
value  of  which  he  had  unlimited  faith.  Every  coal 
and  iron  field  was  thoroughly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  him ;  and  if  the  great  corporation  over 
which  he  presided  could  facilitate  its  development, 


the  work  was  promptly  done.  The  American  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Philadelphia  was  largely  indebted 
to  his  sagacity  and  unwavering  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  for  its  existence.  As  a  member  of  the 
Park  Commission  of  Philadelphia,  he  gained  the 
esteem  of  his  associates,  who,  after  his  decease,  placed 
on  record  a  tribute  to  his  high  character  ss  an  engi- 
neer, a  citizen,  and  a  gentleman  of  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

Burdened  as  he  was  by  such  a  multitude  of  duties, 
and  of  so  arduous  and  complex  a  character,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  strain  of  such  labor,  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  brought  his  life  to  a  close  before 
he  had  numbered  the  threescore  and  ten  years  allotted 
to  mankind.  While  his  intellectual  faculties  remained 
unclouded,  and  his  strong  will  evinced  no  signs  of  re- 
laxing, yet  the  human  machinery  that  for  near  fifty 
years  they  had  propelled  in  the  wearing  grooves  of 
railroad  life  faltered  in  its  work,  and,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1874,  death  came  to  release  him  from  the  tur- 
moil and  exactions  which  had  so  long  harassed  him. 

Noticeable  traits  of  Mr.  Thomson's  character  were 
reticence  and  taciturnity.  Devoting  all  his  life  and 
his  great  natural  abilities  to  the  cultivation  of  one  set 
of  ideas,  his  accumulation  of  professional  information 
was  enormous.  This  vast  knowledge  made  him  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  and  careful, — conservative  in  his 
ideas,  and  generally  slow  to  execute.  But  when  his 
conclusions  were  reached,  and  the  emergency  required 
it,  he  became  grandly  enterprising,  and  permitted  no 
obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  success.  HiB  thoughts 
and  opinions  were  rarely  made  known,  while  he  dis- 
played infinite  patience  in  listening  to  the  views,  de- 
sires, hopes,  fears,  and  plans  of  others.  Actions  spoke 
for  him,  not  words.  He  absorbed  the  knowledge  ot 
others,  weighed,  considered,  and  digested  it  thor- 
oughly, and  reached  conclusions  by  cool,  methodical 
reasoning.  When  convinced,  he  knew  no  hesitancy 
or  doubt.  The  determination  was  as  fixed  as  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  success  appeared  to  come  as  a  result 
of  his  faith.  His  conception  of  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  seems  now  almost  supernatural.  For 
twenty  years  he  marked  out  and  reiterated  in  his  an- 
nual reports  the  plan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  he  never  deviated  from  that  plan,— 
pursuing  it  persistently,  patiently,  and  faithfully  until 
it  was  fully  accomplished.  To  such  a  man  system 
was  everything;  and  there  cau  be  no  question  that 
much  of  the  success  attending  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  owing  to  the  almost  military  rigidity  with 
which  its  workings  were  arranged  and  managed  under 
his  inspiration.  He  had  that  great  faculty  of  a  gen- 
eral,— a  good  judgment  of  character  and  capabilities. 
In  this  he  was  rarely  mistaken ;  and,  his  confidence 
once  placed,  he  was  loyal  to  its  recipients,  never  aban- 
doning or  failing  to  sustain  them.  This  friendship 
was  undemonstrative  except  in  acts.  He  had  few  in- 
timate associates  outside  of  his  own  family,  and  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  popular  applause.    His  affections 
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seemed  centred  in  the  great  corporation  he  controlled, 
and  whatever  conduced  to  the  success  of  that,  present 
or  remote,  was  the  thing  to  be  done,— the  end  to  be 
attained. 

The  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  larger  portion  of  his  fortune  was  devised 
for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
a  clasw  of  j>eople  connected  with  the  railways  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  creating. 

This  charity,  which  was  opened  Dec.  4,  1832,  is  j 
called  St.  John's  Orphanage.  It  has  been  started  io 
two  houses,  Nos.  1720  and  1722  Rittenhouae  Street, 
and  in  a  modest  way  is  doing  active  good.  It  is  open 
to  receive  the  daughters  of  employes  who  have  died 
in  the  service, — first,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
secondly,  of  the  Georgia  and  Atlantic  .Railroad ;  and  j 
then  of  any  railroad  in  the  United  8tates.  The  girls 
are  taken  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten,  given  free  of 
charge  a  home  in  the  orphanage  and  a  plain  educa- 
tion, being  taught  household  work  and  sewing  until 
they  are  sixteen,  when  they  will  be  put  out  to  service 
or  taught  a  trade.  It  is  intended  to  open  a  boarding- 
house  for  those  who  have  left  the  orphanage,  that  the 
girls  may  have  protection  while  they  are  learning  to 
support  themselves. 

After  his  death  various  public  bodies  united  in 
posthumous  tributes  to  his  sagacity  and  enterprise, 
leaving  no  room  for  donbt  as  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  services  had  gained  in 
the  community  where  so  many  years  of  his  laborious 
life  were  passed. 

Under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, as  engineer  and  as  president,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  constructed  in  a  superior  manner,  and 
has  become  the  most  perfect  road  in  America.  It  was 
constructed  to  overcome  the  barrier  of  the  Alleghany  ; 
Mountains  by  a  gradual  ascent,  of  which  the  heaviest 
gradient,  to  Altoona,  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  feet 
to  the  mile.   A  short  distance  west  of  Altoona  this  i 
gradient  increases  to  ninety-five  feet  per  mile  on  ] 
straight  lines,  and  to  eighty-two  feet  on  curves,  until  j 
it  reaches  the  culminating  point  at  the  west  end  of  the 
great  tunnel,  at  an  altitude  above  tide  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet   Its  maximum  gra- 
dient is  twenty-one  feet  per  mile  less  than  that  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  completion  of  the  through  line  of  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  induced  the  people  of  the 
State  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  the  unprofit- 
able improvements  constructed  by  the  State  at  an 
enormous  cost,  and  supported  and  maintained  by 
taxation  rather  than  by  their  revenues.  The  heavy 
debt  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  State  line 
had  been  borne  for  twenty-five  years,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  any  relief  therefrom  by  the  income 
from  these  works.  It  was  felt  that  the  sacrifice  must 
ultimately  be  made,  and,  this  having  been  determined, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  sooner  the  sale  was  complete 
the  better  for  the  taxpayers.   Individual  enterprise  l 


had  not  secured  to  the  State  benefits  and  advantages 
which  the  State  improvements  had  failed  to  obtain, 
and  they  could  be  disposed  of  without  the  loss  of 
transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  State 
from  an  unprofitable  investment.  In  1854  the  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  State 
line,  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  such  that  no 
purchaser  could  be  found.  Again,  in  1855,  another 
law  was  passed,  which  also  proved  ineffectual.  An 
unwise  policy  had  imposed  a  tonnage  tax  upon  all 
truffle  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  against  which 
the  company  had  been  protesting.  This  tax,  like  most 
all  others,  was  transferred  to  the  goods  shipped  over 
the  road,  and  was  paid  by  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
increased  freight.  This  fact  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
company  the  influence  of  trade,  and  together  the  de- 
mand for  repeal  became  effectual.  In  1887,  the  com- 
monwealth again  determined  to  sell  the  State  works, 
and  fixed  a  minimum  price  of  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  provided  that  if  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  would  purchase  at  that  price,  and 
pay  also  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
additional,  the  tonnage  and  all  other  taxes  should 
stand  repealed.  Under  this  act  the  company  became 
the  purchaser,  and  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
of  Aug.  1,  1857,  the  main  line  of  the  State  works  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  pronounced 
that  provision  of  the  act  of  1837,  which  related  to  the 
general  taxes  imposed  upon  the  railroad  company,  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

The  company  thus  found  itself  the  owner  of  the 
State  improvements,  and  still  subject  to  onerous  taxa- 
tion imposed  by  the  State,  and  the  company  refused 
to  pay  the  tonnage  tax,  but  held  it  subject  to  judicial 
decision  or  amicable  adjustment.  This  was  not 
effected  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  7,  1861, 
for  the  commutation  of  the  tonnage  tax.  This  act 
provided  that  the  railroad  company  was  to  pay  in 
annual  installments  the  sum  of  thirteen  million  five 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  full  for  the 
purchase  of  the  main  line,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  repeal  of  the  tonnage  tax.  The  tax  retained  by 
the  railroad  company  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
disputed  question,  from  1857  to  1861,  amounting  to 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be 
used  in  aiding  eleven  different  local  railroads  in  the 
State.  Thus  was  settled  a  controversy  which  for  six 
years  had  existed  between  the  State  and  the  company, 
and  by  the  settlement  the  State  was  enabled  to  rap- 
idly extinguish  her  indebtedness,  and  to  relieve  her 
people  from  burdensome  taxation,  and  the  railroad 
company  was  freed  from  a  tax  imposition  which  sub- 
jected it  to  the  mercy  of  its  competing  rivals. 

In  1858,  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  was  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  road.  It  is  not  often  that 
two  exceptionally  able  men  are  successfully  called  to 
the  administration  of  the  same  high  trust  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  same  difficult  duties,  and  it  is  lew  frequent 
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that  the  latter  takes  up  the  work  of  the  former  and  car- 
ries it  forward,  enlarging,  developing,  and  improving. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  fortunate  in  finding 
J.  Edgar  Thomson  at  the  right  time,  but  it  was 
equally  fortunate  when,  losing  him,  it  could  yield 
the  helm  to  Thomas  A.  Scott.  This  remarkable 
man  was  bom  in  the  township  of  London,  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1824.  His  early 
educational  advantages  were  only  those  derived  from 
the  village  school,  and  were,  necessarily,  of  a  limited 
character.  His  father  having  died  when  the  son  was 
only  ten  years  old,  the  young  lad  was  compelled  to 
forego  all  further  attendance  at  school,  and,  at  the 
early  age  mentioned,  began  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
After  occupying  a  number  of  minor  clerical  positions, 
he  commenced  his  long  and  eminently  successful  rail- 
road career  on  the  main  line  of  State  improvements 
Aug.  1,  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the 
collector  of  tolls  at  Columbia.  From  there  he  was, 
in  1847,  transferred  to  the  collector's  office,  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  chief  clerk.  In  1850  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  sta- 
tion-agent at  Duncansville,  the  then  western  terminus 
of  the  road,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Western  Division  as  its  superintendent.  It  was  there 
he  displayed  that  wonderful  executive  ability  and  in- 
domitable energy  which  made  him  famous  wherever 
American  railroads  are  known.  During  Col.  Scott's 
management  of  the  road  as  general  superintendent, 
many  improvements  were  introduced,  and  the  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  company  greatly  increased. 

In  1860,  William  B.  Foster,  Jr.,  the  vice-president 
of  the  company,  died,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  Col. 
Scott  was  elected  to  succeed  him 

Col.  Scott  had  displayed  such  rare  executive  ca- 
pacity in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  incident 
to  his  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Governor  Cur- 
tin  called  him  to  his  assistance,  and  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  transportation  of  troops  rallying  by  j 
thousands  at  the  call  of  the  President.   Col.  Scott  in 
a  few  hours  had  constructed  a  telegraph  line  to  the 
executive  chamber  in  the  capitol,  and,  seated  at  the 
instrument,  directed  the  movement  of  trains  bearing  ( 
troops  from  the  time  they  entered  Pennsylvania  until 
they  left  her  borders.   The  system  was  perfect,  and  i 
there  was  no  delay  until  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was 
reached. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Maryland,  and  particularly 
Baltimore,  was  divided  in  sentiment  on  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  and  the  element  sympathizing 
with  the  South  soon  determined  to  interrupt  the  pas- 
sage of  Northern  troops  to  Washington.  This  feeling 
first  exhibited  itself  in  Baltimore  by  attacks  on  regi- 
ments passing  through  the  city,  and  was  followed 
soon  after  by  the  burning  of  the  bridges  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad.  This  road  had  been 
relied  upon  by  the  government  as  the  principal  chan- 
nel for  receiving  reinforcements  from  the  North  and 


West,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1861,  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Col.  Scott,  at 
Harrisburg: 

"  Dea>  8ia,-Thi!  depart  re. nt  need!  at  ihU  Donml a  man  of  great 
energy  end  dectalon.  with  experience  «i  »  railroad  officer,  to  keep  open 
end  work  the  Northern  Centre,!  Road  from  Harriebnrg  to  Baltimore, 
for  the  purpoee  of  bringing  men  and  manltloue  tu  tble  point. 

"  Yoa  are  to  my  mind  the  proper  man  for  thla  oocaalon  and  tbie  duty. 
Will  yon  report  to  me  to-morrow  morning  > 

u  Very  reepectfully, 

"BlBOH  CaKSkOK, 

"  Secretary  of  War." 

To  this  Col.  8cott  replied  that  he  was  then  serving 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Curtin,  and  could  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Governor,  be  at  that  time  spared 
from  Harrisburg.  He  expressed  himself  willing  to 
perform  any  duty  required  of  him  in  the  emergency, 
and  if  the  Governor  would  relieve  him  he  would  go  to 
Washington,  or  to  any  other  point  where  he  could  be 
most  useful. 

The  destruction  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
rendered  it  indispensable  that  some  other  channel  of 
communication  with  Washington  should  be  opened, 
and  the  repeated  calls  for  Col.  Scott's  assistance  in 
this  work  induced  Governor  Curtin  to  relieve  him 
from  duty  at  Harrisburg.  In  company  with  one  or 
two  friends  he  made  his  way,  by  private  conveyance, 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  reported  for 
duty  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  instructed  by 
that  officer  and  the  President  to  open  a  line,  by  way 
of  Annapolis,  to  Philadelphia  and  the  East  and 
North.  The  following  order  was  .  issued,  dated  the 
27th  of  April,  1861 : 

"to  whom  it  mat  poxciax. 

"Thome*  A.  Scott  bee  been  appointed  to  take  eharge  of  the  railway! 
and.  telegraph!  between  Washington  City  and  Annapolle.  Parties  la 
charge  thereof  will  place  Mr.  Scott  In  poeeeeaion,  and  In  I 
to  bli  Instruction!  In  all  matter!  pertaining  to  their  i 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  placed  all  its 
resources  at  the  dis{K)sal  of  Col.  Scott  to  accomplish 
the  work*  he  had  undertaken, — a  work  upon  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  others  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  the  safety  of  the  national  capital 
depended,— and,  calling  to  his  assistance  men  whom 
he  knew  as  efficient  railroad  managers,  he  completed, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Felton,  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  as  if 
by  magic,  a  line  by  way  of  Perryville  and  Annapolis 
to  Washington.  President  Lincoln  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  opening  of  this  line,  and  very  soon  after 
Col.  Scott  had  demonstrated  to  him  the  practicability 
of  constructing  it,  he  met  that  gentleman  and  asked 
him  how  the  work  progressed.  "  The  road  is  com- 
pleted," replied  the  colonel.  "Completed!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  astonishment.  "  When  may  we  expect 
troops  over  it?"  "  A  train  is  already  in  with  a  regi- 
ment, and  others  are  on  the  way,"  was  the  response. 
"  Then,  thank  God  !  wc  are  all  right  again !"  ejacu- 
lated the  President. 
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Operating  in  a  military  capacity,  in  connection  with 
the  War  Department,  it  was  soon  found  essential  that  ' 
Ceil.  Scott  should  possess  military  rank,  and  he  was 
therefore  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  as  colonel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Volun- 
teers, on  the  3d  of  May,  1861.  His  name  stands  first 
upon  the  roll  preserved  in  the  War  Department,  and 
is  followed  by  others  that  have  since  become  historic. 
Following  his  appointment  as  colonel  came  an  order 
extending  his  jurisdiction  and  powers,  dated  the  23d 
of  May,  as  follows  : 

"TO  ALL  WIIGS  IT  MAT  CuSCItl. 
"Col.  Tbomaa  A.  Scott  baa  been  appointed  to  tak«  charge  of  all  govern-  j 
tn«Dt  railway!  and  tclegrapha,  or  Ibuw  appropriated  for  government  use. 
*  All  Instructions  In  relation  to  extending  roads,  or  operating  the 

"Siaoa  Cadkbox, 

"  >■*»-—-»-—■  it  f  Xk'trv  ' ' 
rvrnorjf  it/    it  «w>  . 

Col.  Scott  continued  to  perform  the  duties  required  ( 
by  this  appointment  until  Aug.  1,  1861,  when  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,— being  the 
first  man  ever  appointed  to  that  position.  His  won- 
derful faculty  for  the  dispatch  of  business  will  bo  re- 
membered by  thousands  who,  during  that  exciting 
]>eriod,  visited  the  War  Department.  He  was  never 
confused,  never  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  j 
it,  and  his  courtesy  to  all  who  approached  him  made 
him  many  and  lasting  friends  in  all  ranks  of  life. 

While  chaos  was  giving  way  to  order  in  and  1 
around  Washington,  confusion  prevailed  in  other  j 
fields  of  military  operations,  and  on  the  20th  of  [ 
January,  1862,  Col.  Scott  was  sent  .by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  various  points  in  the  West,  with  specific 
instructions  looking  to  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  transportation  of  various  bodies,  of  troops.  ,  In 
compliance  with  these  instructions,  Col.  Scott  visited 
all  the  points  designated,  organized  thoroughly  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  materially  assisted  the 
great  States  of  the  Northwest  in  preparing  their  vol- 
unteers for  actual  service.  He  returned  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  14th  of  March,  1862,  having  traveled  near 
five  thousand  miles.  Immediately  after  his  return 
he  went  to  Fortress  Monroe  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  26th 
of  March  again  proceeded  to  Cairo,  under  orders  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  perfect  the  military  trans- 
portation mi  the  Western  waters.  He  returned  to  the 
War  Department  in  May,  having  traveled  over  ten 
thousand  miles  in  three  months  in  the  performance 
of  a  vast  amount  of  arduous  official  service. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  18C2,  Col.  Scott  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  secretary,  and  in  a  letter  of  June 
1st,  addressed  to  Col.  Scott,  the  great  war  secretary, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  said, — 

"In  taking  leave  of  von,  in  consequence  of  your  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  it  la  proper  for  me  to  el  press  my 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  In  which  yon  have  d  lech  urged  your 
duties  during  the  whole  period  of  our  official  relation!.  Those  dullea 
have  l*eeu  confidential  and  responsible,  requiring  energy,  prudence,  and 
discretion,  and  It  glvea  nte  pleasure  to  any  that  to  me  you  have  pruvrd 
to  be,  In  every  particular,  an  able  and  valuable  aaalatant." 


Having  left  the  service  of  the  United  8tatea  go»- 
ernment,  Col.  Scott  resumed  his  duties  as  an  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  But  his  abilities  were  of 
too  great  value  to  the  War  Department  to  permit  of 
a  permanent  severance  of  his  relations  with  it,  and 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1863,  Mr.  Stanton  recalled 
him  to  his  assistance,  appointing  him  colonel  and  as- 
sistant quartermaster,  and  ordering  him  to  report  to 
Gen.  Hooker  for  "  special  service"  on  his  staff.  The 
service  performed  by  Col.  Scott  under  this  appoint- 
ment consisted  in  forwarding  Hooker's  and  How- 
ard's corps  to  Chattanooga  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
He  connected  railroads  by  improvised  tracks,  utilized 
the  resources  placed  under  his  control,  and  poured 
almost  a  ceaseless  stream  of  cars  through  half  a 
dozen  States,  until  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
their  artillery,  cavalry,  and  complete  field  equipment, 
were  safely  deposited  where  they  were  most  needed. 
With  this  service  his  connection  with  the  government 
terminated,  and  he  again  resumed  his  railroad  duties. 
He  had  at  no  time  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  had  retained  his  position 
as  vice-president  during  all  the  period  of  his  absence, 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  gratification  that  he  re- 
turned to  duties  and  associations  dearer  to  him  than 
any  political  honors. 

Col.  Scott  remained  in  the  position  last  named  until 
the  death  of  the  president  of  the  road,  J.  Edgar 
Thomson,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1874,  soon  after  which 
date  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  his  liberal  and  efficient  direction 
of  affairs  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  attained 
its  present  high  position  as  one  of  the  leading  trunk 
lines  of  the  country. 

Col.  Scott,  although  burdened  with  the  multifarious 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  by  reason  of  his  position 
as  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  was  al*> 
heavily  interested  in  various  other  railroads  and 
kindred  enterprises.  Notably  among  these  collateral 
interests  was  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which, 
to  Col.  8cott,  proved  an  extraordinary  financial 
success. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  vast  corporate  duties  im- 
posed upon  him,  Col.  8cott  was  eminently  a  man  of 
system.  His  movements  were  rapid  and  far-reaching, 
yet  thoroughly  methodical.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
perform  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  arduous  labor 
without  serious  difficulty.  But  finally  the  burdens 
became  very  onerous,  and  the  mental  and  physical 
strain  became  intensified.  At  last,  in  the  fall  ot 
1878,  acting  upon  the  positive  instructions  of  hi* 
physicians,  he  went  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  his  impaired  constitution.  He  never 
fully  recovered,  however,  but  continued  in  had 
health,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1880,  he  re- 
signed the  presidency ;  finally,  on  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1881,  his  well-rounded  and  notable  career  wa< 
brought  to  a  close  by  bis  death. 

In  1851  the  company  established  its  offices  for  the 
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use  of  the  president,  directors,  and  other  officers  at 
No.  70  Walnut  Street,  above  Third,  on  the  south  side. 
In  1859  the  Willing  mansion  and  lot,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Third  Street  and  Willing'*  Alley,  was 
secured  for  that  purpose,  and  a  magnificent  building 
of  drab  sand  there  erected.  After  some  years  this 
building  was  found  to  be  insufficient ;  a  fine  building, 
stately  and  excellent  for  the  purpose  intended,  wan 
erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and 
Willing's  Alley,  which  has  since  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  adjoining  buildings.  In  1853  the  company 
bought  the  lot  bounded  by  Market,  Thirteenth,  and 
Juniper  Streets,  extending  southward  to  an  alley  near 
Chestnut  Street.  Here  an  extensive  range  of  one- 
story  buildingB  were  erected  for  a  freight  station, 
with  connection  with  tracks  on  Juniper  and  Market 
Streets  ;  after  some  years  a  freight  station  was  estab- 
lished upon  Market  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth,  north  side;  and  a  very  large  one  was 
built  on  the  block  of  ground  bounded  by  Walnut, 
Dock,  and  Water  Streets,  and  Delaware  Avenue. 

In  1854  the  company  secured  the  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets, 
previously  occupied  as  a  depot  by  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  and 
established  there  iu  principal  passenger  station.  In 
1864  this  building  was  abandoned,  and  a  very  plain 
passenger  depot  erected  on  the  ground  of  the  company 
at  Thirtieth  and  Market  Streets.  This  after  some 
years'  service  gave  way  to  a  much  finer  building  at 
Thirty-second  and  Market  Streets.  Iu  1880  the  com- 
pany bought  the  properties  on  the  south  side  of  Fil- 
bert Street,  extending  from  Merrick  [now  Broad] 
Street  out  to  Twenty-first,  and  erected  there  an  ele- 
vated railroad  constructed  upon  brick  arches,  and  ex- 
tending from  Fifteenth  Street.  A  very  large  and 
elegant  passenger  depot  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  brick, 
terra-cotta,  and  granite,  was  erected  on  Merrick  Street. 
The  first  passenger  train,  a  formal  opening  of  the 
road,  ran  Feb.  16,  1881,  and  the  first  freight  train 
May  3,  1881. 

Upon  the  death  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Mr. 
George  B.  Roberts  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  company.  The  high  Btandard  of  efficiency  which 
haa  always  characterized  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Roberts  during  the  term 
of  his  presidency.  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Roberts 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  Mr.  Edmund  Smith  was 
promoted  to  the  first  vice-presidency.  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  company  in  the  engineer  department  in  June, 
1847,  and  was  engaged  in  the  surveys  and  locations 
of  the  road  until  1852,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  building  of  sta- 
tions and  shops  in  the  city.  In  1855  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  position  until  1869,  when  he  was 
elected  third  vice-president.  During  a  part  of  the 
years  1873  and  1874  he  was  treasurer  of  the  company. 


In  1874  he  was  elected  second  vice-president,  which 
position  he  filled  until  promoted  to  his  present  place. 
For  thirty-seven  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  company,  rising  gradually  by  merit  and  the  intel- 
ligent and  faithful  discharge  of  duty.    He  has  been 

t  longer  in  the  service  of  the  company  than  any  other 
of  ita  officers.  His  duties  for  a  number  of  years  have 
been  in  the  supervision  of  it*  finances.  The  long  ser- 
vice of  Vice-President  Smith  has  made  him  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  the  vast  business  of  the  road. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1862 
leased  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  track 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  been  doubled,  a 
connecting  link  with  the  Delaware  River  below  Pbil- 

{  adelphia  had  been  built,  its  depots  enlarged,  its 
curves  straightened,  its  wooden  bridges  replaced  by 
stone  and  iron  structures,  and  modern  improvements 
of  every  kind  introduced.  Steel  rails  began  to  be 
used  in  1864,  and  their  manufacture  in  this  country 

1  encouraged,  and  improvements  iu  their  construction 
to  adapt  them  to  the  climate  and  railroad  system  of 

;  the  country  introduced. 

The  importance  of  securing  connecting  lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  road  from  a  very  early  period  of  its 
existence.  The  transit  of  the  products  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  bad  been  diverted  from  Philadelphia  to 
other  cities,  and  over  the  roads  of  other  States.  The 

'  through  trade  and  travel  must  be  competed  for  if  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  to  become  more  than  a 
mere  local  road.  To  effect  this  end  the  system  of  aid- 
ing in  the  construction  of  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 
was  begun,  and  continued  until  the  Western  connec- 
tions of  the  road  are  most  complete  and  extended, 
and  its  facilities  for  the  expeditious  and  economic 
movements  of  passengers  and  freight  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  of  its  competitors. 

The  first  of  these  Western  roads  to  receive  encour- 
agement and  assistance  was  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  which,  running  from  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pittsburgh 
to  Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  was  an 
essential  link  in  the  chain  which  was  to  bind  together 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  road,  after  many  difficulties,  em- 
barrassments, and  even  a  suspension  of  work,  was 
finally  completed  on  the  25th  of  December,  1858,  and 
a  practical  through  line  was  then  opened  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Chicago. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  186D,  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  was  leased  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years.  The  lease  embraced  not  only  the  main  line, 
but  also  the  Akron  Branch,  from  Hudson  and  Millers- 
burg,  the  New  Castle  and  Beaver  Railroad,  the  Law- 
rence Railroad,  and  the  Maasillon  and  Cleveland 
Railroad,  as  well  as  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis.    The  Pittsburgh 
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and  Steubensvllle  Railroad  was  purchased  at  auction 
Nov.  6,  1867,  by  the  Pennsylvania,  which  road,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Pan  Handle  Road,"  was  promptly 
finished,  and  its  checkered  and  by  no  means  agreeable 
financial  history  ended  by  its  absorption  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania. From  this  purchase  arose  by  consolidation 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  8t.  Louis,  of  which 
the  Pennsylvania  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock.  The 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  owns  lines  to 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  State  Line.  These  roads 
had  previously  been  consolidated  under  the  title 
of  the  Columbus,  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  Rail- 
road, and  as  such  were  leased  by  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  on  Feb.  1,  1869. 
The  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Railroad,  sold  and 
reorganized  in  1869,  is  now  operated  in  the  same  in- 
terest. The  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute 
Railroad,  leased  by  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indian- 
apolis Railroad,  is  operated  jointly  in  the  interest 
of  the  latter  company  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  This  last-mentioned 
road  secured  by  lease  of  the  1st  of  December,  1869, 
the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  and  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1870,  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  was 
leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  for  the  same  period  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1871.  A  controlling  interest  was 
at  this  time  obtained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
extending  from  Indianapolis  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  with 
branches  to  Madison  and  Cambridge,  Ky.,  which  gave 
a  control  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Louisville, 
and  ofTered  to  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  a  direct 
connection  with  the  railroad  system  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Chartiera  Railroad,  extending  from  Mansfield, 
on  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  to  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  was  completed  in  1871,  the  Pennsylvania 
holding  a  majority  of  the  stock.  Control  was  also  ob- 
tained over  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan Railroad,  and  similar  arrangements  were  effected 
with  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Railroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  access  to  the  trade  of  Arkansas 
and  Southwestern  Texas  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Cairo  and  Fulton  and  the  International  Railroad*. 
The  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  completed 
April,  1872,  was  built  by  means  furnished  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  which  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  and 
all  the  bonds  of  the  bridge  company.  In  1866  the 
connecting  railroad  from  Mantua,  near  Philadelphia, 
to  Frankford,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail- 
road, was  built  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  heavy 
cost  of  passing  its  New  York  and  Eastern  trade 
through  Philadelphia.  In  1871  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  effected  the  lease  of  the  railways  and  canals 
of  the  United  Companies  of  New  Jersey  for  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years,  which,  with  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Trenton  Railroad,  arc  now  operated  as  a  part 
of  the  through  line  between  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh, under  the  title  of  the  United  Railroads  of  New 


Jersey,  and  are  a  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  The 
lines  leased  are  the  Camden  and  Am  boy  Railroad  and 
Transportation  Company,  incorporated  Feb.  4, 1830; 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company,  incorpo- 
rated at  the  same  time,  and  which,  in  1831,  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Camden   and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company;  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transporta- 
tion Company,  incorporated  on  the  7tb  of  March, 
1832;  and  the  Belvidere  Delaware  Railroad  Com- 
pany, incorporated  March  2, 1836.   These  companies 
were  authorized  to  consolidate  their  capital  stock,  or 
to  consolidate  with  any  other  railroad  or  canal  com- 
pany or  companies  in  New  Jersey  or  otherwise,  with 
which  they  are  or  may  be  identified  in  interest,  or 
whose  work  shall  form  with  their  own  continuous  or 
connected  lines;  or  make  such  other  arrangements 
for  connection  or  consolidation  of  business  with  any 
such  company  or  companies,  by  agreement,  contract, 
lease,  or  otherwise,  as  their  directors  may  deem  ex- 
pedient.   It  was  under  these  general  powers  that  the 
above-mentioned  lines  were  leased  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.    A  connection  with  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States  through  Baltimore  and  Washington 
was  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company,  which  had 
its  origin  by  a  charter  from  the  Maryland  Legislature, 
under  the  title  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road Company,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1838.  In  1854, 
the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company  was  formed 
by  the  consolidation  of  various  roads  forming  a  line 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.    The  control  of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral opened  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  an  outlet  at 
Baltimore,  and  made  possible  an  important  connection 
with  Washington  City,  which  was  realized  in  1866, 
by  means  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  in 
incomplete  line  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1833. 
Under  the  authority  thus  obtained  the  line  to  Wash- 
ington City  was  opened  in  1873,  the  connection  in 
Baltimore  being  by  means  of  a  tunnel  under  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  city. 

In  1881  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  pur- 
chased a  controlling  interest  in  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company.  Thi* 
latter  company  was  the  result  of  a  consolidation,  Feb. 
5,  1838,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Railroad,  chartered  by  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1881, 
the  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  char- 
tered by  Delaware,  Jan.  18,  1882,  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  chartered  by  Maryland,  March  14,  183*2, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit  Railroad,  char- 
tered March  7,  1882.  The  line  was  completed  in 
1837,  and  the  viaduct  over  the  8chuylkill  in  1838. 
The  Southern  Division  forms  a  link  between  the 
main  line  and  the  Delaware  Railroad,  and  originally 
consisted  of  the  New  Castle  and  French  town  Rail- 
road, chartered  Feb.  7,  1829,  and  opened  in  1832,  and 
the  New  Castle  and  Wilmington,  chartered  Feb.  19. 
1839,  and  opened  in  1834.  Both  of  these  roads  were 
purchased— the  first  in  1840  and  the  latter  in  1876— 
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by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore. 
The  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroads,  both  prac- 
tically owned  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore,  were  consolidated  in  1881,  and  passed  with 
the  latter  road  into  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia. By  this  purchase  another  line  to  Baltimore  and 
the  South  Atlantic  was  assured  to  the  Pennsylvania. 

Thus  extended  East,  West,  South,  and  North,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  under  its  con- 
trol lines  of  communication  with  outlets  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  in 
the  East ;  Chicago,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  on  the 
Lakes ;  St.  Louis  and  the  cities  on  the  Mississippi ; 
Louisville  and  the  Southwest;  Richmond  and  the 
South  Atlantic;  while  running  arrangements  with 
other  lines  open  to  it  the  trade  and  traffic  of  every 
State  and  section  of  the  Union,  and  carry  its  splendid 
equipments  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  San  Francisco. 
For  the  better  management  of  the  vast  extensions  of 
this  great  corporation,  and  for  a  more  harmonious 
control  of  its  connecting  leased  lines,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  was  incorporated,  to  which  all  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  single  exception,  were 
transferred  on  the  1st  of  March,  1837.   The  capital 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  was  fixed  at  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany receiving  eight  millions  of  dollars,  which  fully 
covers  the  cost  of  all  lines  and  leases  transferred, 
with  interest  up  to  the  date  of  transfer.   This  sum  is 
preferred  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  participates  in  all 
profits  of  the  company  above  six  per  cent.  Other 
lines  of  railroad  have  been  leased  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Company,  which  have  become  feeders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.    The  Junction 
Railroad,  from  Gray's  Ferry  to  Belmont,  4,  distance 
of  three  and  one-half  miles,  double  track,  connects 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road with  the  Pennsylvania.    By  means  of  this  link 
the  whole  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
connected,— its  North  and  South  line  with  its  East 
and  West  line. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.-While  the  Balti- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  properly  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  another  city,  yet  the  active  construction  of 
another  outlet  for  the  trade,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures of  Philadelphia  with  the  West  and  Southwest, 
now  in  progress  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
will,  when  completed,  render  that  great  corporation 
also  a  part  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, another  great  trunk  line  of  transportation  will 
connect  this  city  with  the  South,  Southwest,  West, 
and  Northwest. 

The  value  of  the  transportation,  both  of  passengers 
and  freight,  which  this  city  offers  to  railroads,  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  finds  that  its  interest  will  be  promoted 


by  constructing  a  competing  line  of  railroad  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  onward  to  New  York 

City. 

The  principal  cause  which  led  to  the  construction 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  of  an 
independent  line  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  through 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  grew  out  of  troubles,  difficul- 
ties, and  embarrassments  which,  in  1880,  were  inter- 
posed by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  traffic  facilities 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  over  the  Junction  Railroad 
at  Philadelphia.  The  obstruction  to  free  use  of  that 
connecting  link  between  the  railroads  north  and  east 
of  Philadelphia  with  the  only  line,  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  to  Baltimore,  led  to  the 
formation  by  Robert  Garrett,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  of  a  syndicate 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company.  The  New  Jersey  Central,  through  its  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Haven,  and  Robert  Garrett,  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  were  the  active 
parties  in  that  syndicate,  by  which,  in  February,  1881, 
it  was  announced  that  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company  had  been  secured  from  Director  N.  P. 
Thayer,  of  Boston,  where  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  that  company  was  held.  This  stock  had  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Thayer  to  the  syndicate  at  seventy  dollars 
a  share.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  immediately 
authorised  Kidder,  Peabody  A  Co.  to  offer  a  larger 
figure  for  the  stock  than  that  at  which  Mr.  Thayer 
had  contracted  to  deliver  it  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  syndicate.  A  stop  was 
thus  immediately  put  to  Mr.  Thayer's  delivery  of 
stock,  and  a  committee  of  stockholders,  already  ap- 
pointed, was  able  very  soon  to  offer  to  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  stock  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company  at  eighty  dollars  per  share,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  on  July  2,  1881,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  was  announced  by 
President  Roberts,  and  the  stockholders  immediately 
ratified  his  action,  and  authorired  the  issue  of  four 
hundred  thousand  shares  of  new  stock,  from  the  sale 
of  which  the  requisite  funds  were  supplied  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  The  total  amount  of  the  purchase 
was  $16,675,692,  of  which  $14,949,0.r>2  went  to  the 
Boston  stockholders,  and  the  remainder  to  stockhold- 
ers residing  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

The  possession,  thus  obtained,  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  carried  with  it 
the  virtual  ownership  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Central  Railroad  Company  from  Lamokin  Junc- 
tion to  Octoraro,  Md. ;  the  Chester  Railroad  Company, 
from  Lamokin  to  West  Chester;  and  the  West  Chester 
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and  Philadelphia,  and  cut  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  off  from  all  connection  with  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  over  existing  railroads,  ex- 
cept upon  the  terms  and  conditions  exacted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  These  were  of 
such  character  at*  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  inde- 
pendent enterprise  of  Robert  Garrett,  whose  sagacity 
had  planned  and  almost  secured  the  possession  of  the 
control  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more to  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Bound  Brook  road 
to  New  York  City.  Thus  temporarily  defeated,  Mr. 
Garrett  was  by  no  means  dismayed,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  influences  and  forces  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  an  independent  railroad,  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  from  Balti- 
more to  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  already  had  the 
control  of  a  connection  with  New  York  via  the  Bound 
Brook  road. 

Connection  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  not  regarded  by 
some  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Baltimore  as  alto- 
gether desirable.  Some  of  them  felt  and  expressed 
apprehensions  that  the  securing  of  an  independent 
line  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  would  deprive 
Baltimore  of  the  advantages  secured  to  it  by  its 
shorter  line  to  the  West  and  the  differential  rates 
of  freight  which  that  shorter  line  had  secured  in 
favor  of  Baltimore.  The  contest  over  differential 
rates  began  in  1869,  and  after  the  war  of  rates  in 
1870  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  recognition  of  their  rights  to 
transport  products  to  and  from  Baltimore  at  a  lesB 
rate  than  the  New  York  lines  carried  like  product* 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  and  from  the  same 
points  in  the  West.  The  rate  controversy  was  re- 
newed in  1875,  by  the  New  York  lines,  asserting 
again  that  the  rates  from  Western  points  to  all  sea- 
board cities  should  be  the  same,  without  regard  to 
distance ;  and  again  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  was  forced  to  sacrifice  its  revenues  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  principle  that  it  would  carry  to 
and  from  Baltimore  at  less  rates  than  the  New  York 
lines  carried  to  and  from  the  city  of  New  York,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  distance  from  the  seaboard  should 
have  a  determining  effect  in  fixing  the  rate  to  be 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  freight;  and  again 
in  1876  the  same  controversy  was  renewed;  and  as 
late  as  1882,  William  H.  Vanderbilt  began  another 
fight  against  the  principle  of  distance  and  charge,  so 
often  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  Out  of  that  last  contro- 
versy grew  the  advisory  board,  composed  of  three  of 
the  ablest  railroad  men  in  the  country,  whose  de- 
cision on  "differential  rates"  was  in  favor  of  the 
principle  contended  for  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company. 

The  actual  difference  in  freight  charges  for  which 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  contended 
amounted  to  sixty  cents  per  ton  on  fourth-class  freight, 


and  $1.60  per  ton  on  first-  and  second-class  freight*,  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  as  against  New  York.  Small  a* 
these  amounts  may  seem,  they  involved  a  great  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  whole  schedule  of  freight 
charges,— that  the  distance  over  which  merchandise  w 
transported  should  govern  the  cost  of  transportation: 
the  management  of  the  New  York  lines  contending 
that  equal  rates,  without  regard  to  distance,  should  be 
charged  by  all  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  East 
and  West  In  all  the  rate  wars,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  boldly  gone  into  the  terri- 
tory of  its  rivals,  and,  reducing  the  rates,  has  drawn 
traffic  therefrom  as  a  means  of  bringing  its  rivals  to 
terms,  and  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  its  end.*, 
has  been  compelled  at  times  to  put  on  an  outside  line 
of  steamers  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  because  it 
did  not  own  an  independent  line  to  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia as  well  lis  Baltimore  is  interested  in  the  prin- 
ciple contended  for  and  maintained  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  Everything  that 
lessens  the  cost  of  transportation  reacts  to  the  benefit 
of  trade  and  commerce,  promotes  the  business  of  mer- 
chants, and  prospers  that  of  cities  and  entrrp6t*. 
Hence  with  its  own  independent  line  from  New  York 
and  from  Philadelphia  it  will  be  able  to  go  into  each 
of  those  cities  upon  an  equality  with  its  competitors, 
and  bringing  to  the  trade  of  those  cities  another  com- 
peting line,  conducted  on  the  principle  that  distance 
and  charge  of  transportation  shall  bear  their  proper 
ratio  of  cost,  will  afford  greater  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation than  exist  at  present,  and  be  an  ever-threaten- 
ing power  of  defense  against  the  pretensions  of  New 
York  railroads  to  lay  down  the  law  of  transportation 
for  all  seaboard  cities. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  under 
the  management  of  its  first  vice-president,  Roltert  Gar- 
rett, who  has  virtually  succeeded  his  father,  John  W. 
Garrett,  the  president  of  the  road,  has  boldly  met  every 
encroachment  upon  either  its  own  business  or  upon 
the  trade  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  has  positively 
refused  to  accept  the  law  of  transportation  from  New 
York  lines,  and  has  not  hesitated  at  any  sacrifice  of 
temporary  prosperity  for  the  greater  benefit  of  manag- 
ing its  own  affairs  by  its  own  experience  and  know- 
ledge. This  firmness  and  independence  is  not  likely 
to  be  abated  under  the  boldness  and  courage  of  Robert 
Garrett,  should  he  come  to  stand  in  the  place  of  his 
illustrious  father.  The  trade  of  Philadelphia  with 
the  West,  South,  and  8outhweat  cannot  be  injured  by 
another  connection  managed  by  men  who  have  posi- 
tive convictions  of  railroad  duty  and  management, 
accompanied  with  the  courage  of  those  convictions, 
and  who  will  not  be  intimidated,  controlled,  or  cajoled 
by  any  railroad  influence  or  authority.  Such  i 
ment  of  railroad  interest  cannot  but  prove 
to  the  business  prosperity  of  any  city  with  which  it 
may  be  connected. 

The  success  won  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  in  maintaining  its  position  on  thf 
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question  of  rates  was  mainly  due  to  its  small  eiuh 
capital  and  its  immense  surplus  fund,  amounting  to 
nearly  fifty  million  dollars,  against  the  large  xcaierrd 
capital  of  its  New  York  competitor.).  This  positive 
factor  of  strength  was  aided  by  its  conservative  policy 
and  its  geographical  position.  But  that  success  was 
not  won  without  immense  sacrifice  of  revenue,  made 
not  only  in  its  own  defense,  but  also  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  public,  and  which  might  have  been  les- 
sened by  the  ownership  of  an  independent  line  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  interest  taken  in  Philadelphia  in  the  connect- 
ing line  between  this  city  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
syndicate,  composed  of  the  most  astute  business  men 
in  this  city,  made  a  proposition  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  build  the  road  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  that  William  H. 
VandVrbilt  offered  to  furnish  the  money  to  build  it, 
and  actually  acquired  part  ownership  in  the  Delaware 
and  Western  line,  looking  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  When 
these  propositions  were  made  Mr.  Vanderbilt  "  be- 
lieved the  territory  would  be  occupied,  and  that  the 
line  would  be  a  paying  one,  and  that  in  promoting 
its  construction  he  was  seeking  a  good  investment 
purely." 

This  new  line,  upon  completion,  will  secure  a  per- 
centage of  west-bound  freight  out  of  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  open  to  that  city  a  competition  with  Baltimore 
for  the  productions  of  all  the  territory  permeated  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  its  connections. 

As  a  trade  centre,  Philadelphia  requires  all  possible 
avenues  of  communication  with  the  producing  and 
consuming  sections  of  the  country.  The  annual 
value  of  her  manufactures  alone  amounts  to  nearly 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  the  volume  of  her 
internal  trade  is  immense ;  her  commerce,  already 
growing,  will  still  further  expand,  when  the  Federal 
government  shall  awake  to  the  necessity  of  building 
anew  the  shipping  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and 
all  these  interests  will  be  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
this  new  line  of  railroad  connection  with  the  West, 
Southwest,  and  Northwest. 

Omnibu*  Lines.— As  Philadelphia  grew  in  popula- 
tion, her  citizens  demanded  quick,  regular,  and  cheap 
conveyance  from  the  business  centres  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  ThiB  demand,  as  early  as  1831,  was  felt 
and  recognized  as  a  means  of  profit,  and  hence  the 
omnibus  became  the  public  conveyance  for  business 
men,  laboring  men,  and  all  classes  of  society.  The 
first  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  in  the  city  was  the 
"  Boxall,"  which  was  started  by  James  Boxall,  Dec.  7, 
1831,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  advertisement: 


C 


HOURLY. 
8TAOK-OOACH 
will  commence  running  on  Wednesday,  Hi*  7th  of 

44  JAMES  BOXALL.  having  been  requited  by  .everal 


thecUlceus  generally  that  lie  baa  provided  a  superior  dew  coach,  bar* 
Does  and  good  bore**,  for  (hat  purpose.  Comfort,  warmth,  and  nratnea* 
hare  In  every  reaped  been  peculiarly  studied. 

" This  conveyance  will  etart  from  Schuylkill-eevsnth  and  Cheatuat 
•treets  every  morning  (Sunday*  excepted)  at  8JO  o'clock,  every  boar 
until  4-10  In  the  afternoon,  down  Cheatnat  (trret  to  the  Merchants' 
Coffpe-Houee  In  Second  street ;  and  return  from  the  Coffee-Hoot*  at  • 
o'clock,  and  every  boar  nntll  a  In  the  evening.  Thle  accommodation 
will  be  conducted  and  driven  eolely  by  the  proprietor,  who  hope*  to 


1831. 


war,  10  cute;  or  Ucket*  may  be  had  of  tl 

"  James  boxall." 

James  Boxall  was  an  innkeeper  at  the  Upper  Ferry 
bridge  (Callowhill  Street), and  his  "stage-coach"  waa 
like  a  chariot.  It  had  about  four  or  six  Beats  running 
from  side  to  side,  and  was  well  set  up  on  its  wheels, 
showing  a  broad  back.  It  was  painted  a  rich  dark- 
green  color,  and  access  into  it  was  obtained  by  iron 
steps  at  the  side.  It  was  called  "  Boxall's  Accommo- 
dation," and  bore  upon  the  back  the  words,  in  gilt 
letters,  "  Fairmount  Observatory,"  in  allusion  to  a 
request  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
which  at  that  time  proposed  to  erect  at  Fairmount  an 
astronomical  observatory.  "  Boxall's  Accommoda- 
tion" had  a  short  life. 

The  first  omnibus  line  in  this  city  was  established 
in  1833.  The  first  omnibus  was  called  the  "Jim 
Crow,"  after  Thomas  D.  Rice,  the  famous  minstrel, 
whose  picture  was  painted  in  the  panels  on  each  side 
of  the  coach.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
"Cinderella."  It  was  a  square  coach,  much  like  the 
style  of  omnibuses  yet  seen  in  the  city. 

The  earliest  omnibus  line  was  established  between 
the  navy-yard  and  Kensington,  running  from  the 
bitter,  by  way  of  Second  Street,  to  Deschamps'  Hotel, 
on  Beach  Street,  near  Shackamaxon,  every  hour. 
The  fare  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  This  line 
afterward  increased  rapidly,  and  there  were  many 
coaches.  Deschamps  died  at  an  early  period  in  om- 
nibus history.  His  widow,  due  reverence  of  mourn- 
ing paid,  married  Joseph  Olcnat,  a  Frenchman,  and 
a  man  of  considerable  capacity  and  enterprise.  He 
had  been  in  partnership  with  Deschamps.  The  line  of 
Deschamps  &  Qlenat  became  Glenat's  line,  an  exten- 
sive establishment  with  many  coaches,  which  not 
only  ran  upon  Second  Street,  but  upon  other  routes. 
The  second  line  established  was  from  the  Merchants' 
Coffee-House,  on  Second  Street,  out  Chestnut  to 
Beach  Street,  near  the  Schuylkill,  and  down  the 
latter  to  Walnut,  and  return  over  the  same  route. 
The  first  coaches  were  the  "  William  Penn,"  "  Benja- 
min Franklin,"  "Stephen  Girard,"  and  "  Independ- 
ence." The  coaches  were  queer.  They  were  built  of 
the  shape  of  the  Troy  mail-coach,  drawn  out  to  the 
width  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  could  hold  ten 
passengers  on  each  side.  Access  was  obtained  by 
clumsy  steps  in  the  rear.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  line  waa  established  by  James  Reeside,  the  famous 
contractor  for  earning  the  United  States  mails,  well 
known  all  over  the  country  as  Admiral  Reeside. 
Evans  &  Caldwell  soon  succeeded  on  the  Chestnut 
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Street  line.  In  time  the  long,  narrow  "  shad-belly" 
coaches  were  succeeded  by  square-shaped  omnibuses, 
some  of  which  were  gorgeously  adorned  with  paint- 
ings and  gilding.  The  "Nonesuch"  and  "Nonpa- 
reil" were  of  this  character.  The  Chestnut  Street 
line  was  ready  to  maintain  a  quarter-hour  service 
in  July.  The  success  of  the  coaches  was  immediate, 
and  citizens  generally  clamored  for  like  accommoda- 
tions on  other  routes.  In  August  there  were  three 
lines  in  operation, — between  the  navy-yard  and 
Kensington,  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  on  Chestnut 
Street,  and  from  the  Coffee-House  (on  Second  Street) 
to  the  depot  of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  at  Broad  and 
Vine  Streets.  "  Thus,"  said  Poulaon, "  by  purchasing 
a  season-ticket  the  citizen  who  rides  four  times  a  day 
incurs  an  expense  of  little  more  than  one  penny  for 
each  ride." 

The  subscribers  were  the  main  support  of  the 
omnibus  lines.  They  gave  the  proprietor  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  paying  expenses.  The  chance  riders  at 
ten  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  each  made  up  the 
profits.  Meetings  were  held  in  various  places  of  citi- 
zens in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  omnibus  lines. 
One  at  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  Sixth  and  Callowhill 
Streets,  in  July,  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  line 
from  the  Coffee-House  up  8econd  to  Arch  Street,  up 
Arch  to  Sixth,  up  Sixth  to  Buttonwood,  up  Button- 
wood  to  John  [Marshall J,  up  John  to  Spring  Garden 
Street  (which  had  not  at  that  time  been  opened  to 
Sixth),  and  out  Spring  Garden  Street  to  the  German- 
town  Railroad  Depot,  at  Ninth  and  Green  Streets. 
Other  routes  were  afterward  established  upon  all  the 
principal  streets.  The  fare  came  down  to  six  cents 
and  in  some  cases  to  five,  four,  and  throe  cents  where 
there  was  opposition,  and  for  twenty-three  years  these 
vehicles  were  the  only  convenient  and  accessible 
means  of  local  travel. 

City  Passenger  Railway*. — As  soon  as  the  North- 
ern Liberty  and  Penn  Township  Railroad  was  fin- 
ished and  there  was  connection  by  the  Columbia 
Railroad  as  far  west  as  the  Peter's  Island  bridge,  pas- 
senger cars  for  local  travel  were  placed  thereon.  The 
cars  ran  from  Third  and  Willow  Streets,  and  were 
drawn  by  horses  to  Fairmount,  Fountain  Green,  and 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  to  the  bridge,  and  returned  the 
same  way.  Subsequently  pleasure  cars,  drawn  by 
horses,  were  run  from  the  Exchange  by  the  Third, 
Broad,  and  Market  Streets  routes,  to  Peter's  Island,  and 
sometimes  by  way  of  Market  and  South  Broad  Streets 
to  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road Depot,  at  Washington  Street,  and  along  the  tracks 
of  the  latter  to  Gray's  Ferry.  At  a  later  period  the 
tracks  were  brought  up  Swansou  Street  to  South,  near 
the  Delaware  River,  and  the  Southwark  Railroad  ran 
horse-cars  from  that  terminus  to  Washington  Street, 
and  along  the  same,  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  Rail- 
road tracks,  to  dray's  Ferry,  and  sometimes  by  way 
of  Broad  Street  Railroad  to  Fairmount.  These  care 
were  forerunners  of  the  modern  passenger  railway 


cars.  The  latter  were  introduced  about  1857,  in  * 
peculiar  way.  The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  River 
Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  April  4,  1854, 
with  authority  to  construct  a  railroad,  beginning  tt 
a  point  north  of  Cherry  8treet,  Kensington,  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia.  Thence  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Montgomery  County  by  way  of  Pennyp*ck 
Creek  (in  Philadelphia  County),  to  the  village  <>f 
Hatbo rough,  and  thence  by  way  of  New  Hope  la 
EastOn,  Northampton  County.  It  was  to  be  a  «te*m 
road  operated  by  locomotives.  The  enterprise  vu 
not  successful  in  the  manner  intended.  The  incor- 
poration of  the  Philadelphia,  Eaaton  and  Water  Gap 
Company,  in  1852,  gave  to  that  corporation  an  advan- 
tage which  was  more  important  by  reason  of  the  large 
municipal  subscriptions  which  the  projectors  were 
able  to  obtain.  There  was  little  chance  for  the  Deli- 
ware  River  road  to  Easton.  The  parties  interested 
were  therefore  constrained  to  look  out  for  some  new 
opportunity.  They  conceived  the  idea  that  a  tram 
way  upon  the  same  plan  as  had  been  previously  tried 
in  the  city  of  New  York  would  offer  a  fruitful  local 
field  for  cultivation.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1857,  a  supplement  was  passed  to  the  original  acto! 
incorporation  which  gave  the  company  a  right— 


.'to 

and  Cherry 
ri.Strwt.ln  Sontbwerk. 


•outh.rly 


aforesaid  Cherry  Street,  with  th.  privilege  of  I 
road  from  lu  Interaction  with  Firth  Street,  until  th.  eaid  Fifth  I 
•bit  1 1  I*  declared  open:  Pravidtd,  That  th.  .aid  road  .ball  be  wed  u 
clneWely  for  a  city  paennger  railway  by  hone  locomotion:  PntUm 
fmrilur.  That  th.  gauge  of  th.  aald  road  .hall  be  At.  feel  two  lacnu. 
and  that  before  th.  .aid  company  .ball  ate  and  occupy  the  nald  ttreet. 
the  content  of  tb.  Council!  of  tb.  city  or  Philadelphia  .hall  b*  Cm 
given,  and  Mid  content  .hail  be  taken,  and  deemed  to  be  given.  If  tat 
eaid  Council  thall  not  within  thirty  day.  of  the  peeaage  of  Oil*  act,  bj 
ordinance  duly  pasted,  tlgnify  their  disapproval  thereof ;  and  laid  Cons- 
ent may  from  time  to  time,  by  ordinance,  eslahlith  toch  regulalloot  lo 
regard  to  aald  railway  a.  may  be  required  for  the  paving,  reparlag, 
grading,  culverllng,  and  laying  of  water-pipe*  In  and  along  aald  ttrertt. 
and  to  prevent  oUttructlon*  thereon." 

This  consent  was  given  by  ordinance  passed  on  th* 
7th  of  July,  1857.  By  act  of  April  8,  1858,  the  com- 
pany was  given  a  right  to  cross  with  their  tracks  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  at  Frankfonl 
Avenue  at  grade,  and  level  with  the  Reading  Rail 
road  tracks.  Under  this  authority  the  railroad  wa- 
cxtended  to  Frankford,  and  by  act  of  May  16,  1861. 
the  title  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Frank- 
ford  and  Southwark  City  Passenger  Railroad  Cora 
pany.  By  subsequent  acts  of  Assembly  the  route*  of 
the  company  have  been  greatly  extended.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  permission  given,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  its  tracks  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets 
and  to  Frankford, and  commenced  operations  by  run- 
ning the  first  car  on  the  21st  of  January,  1858.  The 
shape  of  the  car  was  not  substantially  different  from 
those  placed  afterward  and  still  in  use  by  all  the  ciry 
passenger  railways.  They  were  drawn  by  two  hot>» 
There  was  a  driver,  and  a  conductor  to  take  the  farw 
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The  fare  originally  was  five  cents  for  any  distance 
upon  any  street  between  Cherry  and  If  orris  Streets. 
It  may  also  be  said  in  this  connection  that,  after 
cross-roads  were  established,  a  system  of  "  exchange 
ticket"  was  devised,  by  which  passengers  might  be 
transferred  from  the  Frankford  and  Southwark  roads 
to  the  cross-roads,  and  from  those  roads  to  the  Frank- 
ford  and  Southwark.  The  rate  for  an  exchange  ticket 
was  seven  cento,  which  carried  the  passenger  on  both 
roads  for  that  sum.  About  the  time  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  "  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  horse  feed,"  it  was  said,  the  single  fare  was 
increased  to  seven  cents  and  exchange  tickets  to  nine 
cents,  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  single  fares  were 
reduced  to  six  cents.  In  later  years  the  Union  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company,  which  extended  like  an  X 
from  Kensington  on  one  line  over  to  Washington 
Street  and  Broad,  at  the  Baltimore  Depot,  and,  on  the 
other  branch,  from  the  old  navy-yard,  at  Front  Street, 
to  Fairmount,  by  consolidation  with  or  lease  of  several 
other  roads,  established  a  system  of  transfers,  by 
which  the  passenger  could  be  taken  for  one  fare  to 
any  point  on  the  branch  routes,  and  eventually  might  be 
transferred  to  the"  cars  upon  the  leased  routes  at  proper 
junctions.  About  1882  the  Lombard  and  South  Street 
Passenger  Railway  and  Spruce  and  Pine  Street  Com- 
panies broke  off  from  the  six-cent  fare,  and  established 
a  five-cent  fare,  a  measure  which  seems  to  be  to  their 
benefit,  although  it  has  excluded  them  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  exchanges  with  the  six-cent  roads.  The 
Ridge  Avenue  Company  established  also  a  limited 
five-cent  fare,  by  selling  tickets  five  for  a  quarter-dol- 
lar, the  chance  passenger  not  supplied  with  a  ticket 
being  still  charged  six  cents. 

The  success  of  the  Frankford  and  Southwark  road 
was  so  great  that  the  establishment  of  similar  passenger 
railways  on  other  streets  became  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  speculative  persons.  A  largo  number  of  rail- 
way companies  were  projected,  and  the  Legislature 
was  very  liberal. 

No  man  in  Pennsylvania  was  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  its  works  of  internal  improvement  than 
CoflBn  Colket,  who  died  April  6,  1883.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Passenger  Railway  (from  January,  1867),  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Oermantown  and  Norristown  Railroad 
Company  (from  Jan.  10,  1867),  and  of  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Railroad  Company.  He  was  also  a  director  in 
the  City  National  Bank  and  the  Northern  Savings- 
Fund.  In  the  latter  company  he  was  also  one  of  its 
thirteen  incorporators  (June  14,  1871).  Beside  hold- 
ing the  various  important  trusts,  he  has  served  as  a 
director  in  the  following  corporations:  Morris  Canal 
Company,  Tioga  Improvement  Company,  Long  Island 
Railroad  (afterward  president),  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (elected  Jan.  23,  1856),  Fremont  Coal  Com- 
pany (afterward  president),  Penn  Township  Bank, 
Township  Line  Turnpike  Company,  Citizens'  Passen- 
ger Railway  Company  (Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets- 


elected  May  11,  1858),  City  Bank  (elected  Nov.  19, 
1860),  Philadelphia  and  Darby  Railroad  Company 
(elected  January,  1867),  Plymouth  Railroad  Company 
(elected  Dec.  12,  1867),  Green  and  Coates  Streets 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  and  president  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Railroad  (elected  Jan.  12, 1852).  This 
road  was  completed  and  leased  to  the  Philadelphia, 
Oermantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  Company 
March  17,  1852. 

Co  IB  n  Colket  was  the  Bon  of  Peter  and  Phoebe  (n«e 
Hamilton)  Colcord,  and  was  born  at  Epping,  N.  H., 
Oct.  15,  1809.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Edward  Col- 
cord, who  came  to  America  from  England  some  time 
before  the  year  1688,  as  his  name  appears  as  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Exeter,  which  place  was  settled  in 
that  year.  The  name  Colcord  was  changed  to  Col- 
ket. In  1829,  CoflSn  Colket  left  his  home,  and,  travel- 
ing to  Baltimore,  worked  on  the  bridge  over  the  Pa- 
tapsco  River,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  in  laying  track  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Martins- 
burg,  until  1831.  In  1831-32  he  was  at  work  on  the 
New  Castle  and  Freuchtown  Railroad,  but  the  road 
being  finished  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  obtained  contracts  for  laying  the 
granite  blocks  and  edge  rails  on  two  sections  of  the 
,  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  road  (Columbia  and 
1  Philadelphia  Railroad),  between  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  John  O.  Stearns,  with  whom  he  formed  a  part- 
nership, under  the  firm-name  of  Colket  &  Stearns,  a 
connection  which  lasted  a  number  of  years.  Among 
their  first  contracts  was  one  with  the  Philadelphia, 
Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  Company. 
Among  other  roads  on  which  they  had  contracts  may 
be  mentioned  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad, 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  and  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  (then  the  Elizabethtown  and 
Somerville  Railroad).  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
original  road,  which  extended  from  Elizabethport  to 
Somerville,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  was  built 
by  them  at  different  periods  between  the  years  1834- 
42,  at  a  cost  of  W31.414.75.  Afterward  it  was  leased 
|  to  and  run  by  them.  Still  later,  in  1846,  when  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  company  led  to  a  foreclosure,  the 
road  was  bought  in  by  them,  and  a  new  company  or- 
ganized, of  which  Mr.  Colket  was  elected  a  director. 
In  1833-34  he  laid  a  double  track  for  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn  Township  Railroad,  and  for  the 
Southwark  Railroad,  on  Washington  Avenue,  from 
Broad  Street  to  the  Delaware  River.  He  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  Feb. 
17,  1835,  to  lay  "all  that  part  of  their  track  between 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  road,  in  Troy,  and  the 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Champlain  Canal  at  or  near 
the  borough  of  Mechanicsville,"  a  distance  of  thirteen 
miles.    The  price  received  was  $8604.93. 

In  1836  they  obtained  contracts  on  the  Norristown 
and  Valley  Railroad  aud  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Railroad.   On  the  former  road  they  had  the  contracts 
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for  grading  one  section  (in  Tredyttrin  township,  Chea- 
ter Co.),  for  the  masonry  and  the  excavation  of  foun- 
dations on  seven  sections,  for  supplying  all  the  cross- 
ties,  and  laying  the  whole  track.  This  road  (now 
known  as  the  Chester  Valley  Railroad)  is  controlled 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
and  runs  from  Bridgeport  to  Downingtown,  a  distance 
of  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles.  The  contract  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad  was  for  grading 
a  portion  of  it  and  supplying  twelve  miles  of  super- 
structure, the  latter,  however,  being  finished  in  1834. 
On  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  in  1837,  Colket  &  Stearns  had  their  largest 
contract.  It  included  "  76,631  cubic  yards  of  excava- 
tion, 58,913  cubic  yards  of  embankments,  13,540 
perches  of  stone-masonry,  and  under  it  they  de- 
livered the  material  and  constructed  six  lattice  j 
bridges  and  laid  twenty-six  miles  »  f  railway,  for 
which  they  have  received  $96,154.44.'"  The  whole 
contract  was  completed  within  six  months,  which  was 
considered  remarkably  quick  time  for  those  days. 
About  this  time  they  built  the  West  Philadelphia 
Railroad,  and  the  Market  Street  Railroad  for  the 
city.  The  tracks  of  the  last  two  roads  have  since  been 
removed.  Jan.  10,  1839,  a  contract  was  signed  with 
the  Tioga  Navigation  Company  (now  the  Tioga  Rail- 
road) to  lay  a  single  track  between  Blosshurg,  in  Tioga 
County,  Pa.,  and  Lawrenceville,  at  the  State  line  (New 
York),  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  at  $1000  per 
mile,  and  on  the  same  date  a  contract  was  signed 
with  the  Tioga  Coal,  Iron,  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  (now  the  Blossburg  and  Corning  Rail- 
road) to  lay  a  single  track  between  Lawrenceville, 
Pa.,  and  Corning,  N.  Y.,  fourteen  miles.  These  roads 
were  finished  the  same  year.  The  Blossburg  and 
Corning  Railroad  was  rebuilt  in  1852.  In  1840,  Mr. 
Colket  built  the  road  from  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  Bound 
Brook,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey.  In  1841-42  he  had  a  contract  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Riilroad.  In  1857  he  entered 
into  a  large  contract  at  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  to  cut 
the  timber  from  5818  acres,  a  contract  he  immediately 
sublet,  and  which  turned  out  very  satisfactorily  for  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  Colket  married,  March  21,  1839,  Mary  Penny- 
packer  Walker,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
Walker,  of  Tredyffrin  township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Miaa 
Walker  was  a  descendant  of  Louis  Walker,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Walea  in  1687.  Thrown  entirely 
on  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age,  with  neither 
friendB  nor  money  to  assist  him,  Mr.  Colket  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  an  upright,  conscientious,  and 
successful  business  man.  Among  many  letters  of 
recommendation  received  by  him  from  prominent  en- 
gineers and  railroad  men,— such  J.  Edgar  Thomson, 
John  C.  Trautwine,  Henry  R.  Campbell,  and  others, 
— the  following  is  given  as  a  sample.  It  is  taken 
from  a  letter  to  the  "  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Tioga  Railroad  Company,"  and  is  dated  Feb.  18, 1838. 


After  briefly  stating  the  contract  of  Colket  A  Stearns 
on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  the  letter  reads  as  follows : 

"To  their  untiring  energy  the  Director!  of  the  Philadelphia,  WD. 
minglon,  unci  Baltimore  Railroad  Compnuj  are  lodelrted  for  the  seriy 
completion  of  their  worka.  And  we  are  satisfied  by  their  past  lahon 
of  their  ability  to  faithfully  perform  any  contract  tliey  may  conclude 
with  your  company,  and  wo  ahall  he  gratified  if  the  alight  notice  of  their 
worth  can  secure  to  them  your  favorable  regard. 

"Very  respectfully  you  re, 
(Signed)       -  M.  JUwaian.,  Pr~U*mt  PUladelpU*,  Wilmmgkm 
rtntl  liftlttmrtrr  JtaiJr'kui  '  \/ntj*  ;wy 

"AraaiT  H.  Smith,  Trramtrw. 
"8.  WlLao.l  WalLacb,  twerelory ." 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  charters  of  the  va- 
rious passenger  railway  companies,  with  their  titles, 
as  well  as  by  the  names  commonly  given  them  by  the 
public : 

Fnuikford  and  8outhwark,  Philadelphia  City  Paasrnner  Bailnavd  Com- 
pany (Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets),  April  4,  ISM,  and  March  12.  ISM. 

Philadelphia  and  Gray's  Ferry  Passenger  Ball  road  Company  (Spruce 
and  Pine),  April  8, 1858. 
Second  and  Third  Slreeta  Paaaenger  Railway  Company,  April  10,  l«e 
North  Branch  Piuwenger  Railway  Company  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia (Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth),  April  In,  Isig.i 

Fail-mount  Passenger  Railway  Company  (Race  and  Vine),  April  U. 
It**. 

North  Philadelphia  Plank-Road  Company,  Incorporated  March  2*. 
18*2  (Schuylkill  S.xth  Street  and  Qennanlown).    Passenger  railway 
right,  granted  bv  act  of  April  9.  1SM.« 
Citizena'  Paaaenger  Railway  Company  (Tenth  and  Eleventh),  March 

25.  ISM. 

Fairmount  and  Arch   Street   Passenger   Railway  Company  (Arch 
Street),  April  US,  ISM. 
Glrard  College  Paaaenger  Hallway  Company  (Ridge  Avenuei.  April 

15,  1S5S. 

Green  and  Coatee  Street*  Paaaenger  Railway  Company,  April  21,  l*5i. 
Oeruuntijwn  Paaaenger  Railway  Company  (Fourth  and  Eighth),  April 

21, 1S.\S. 

Hestonville,  Mantua  and  Fairmount  Paaaenger  Railroad  Company 
(Bridge  Street  [now  Spring  Garden]  and  Lancaster  Avenue),  April  6. 
ISM). 

Philadelphia  and  Darby  Railroad  Company  (Woodland  Avenue).  April 

1  28,  1857.» 


i  ThU  company  waa  incorporated  with  power  to  lay  trackaon  FlftswoUi 
Street  from  Chettnut  north  to  Vine  Street,  along  Vina  to  Stxtceoth 
and  down  SixteeuUi  to  Walnut,  with  power  "  to  connect  with  aoy  uaa- 
•euger  railway  now  constructed,  or  hereafter  to  be  constructed,  so  a*  ta 
give  the  eaid  compauy  a  oomptete  route  from  Fairmount  to  the  Ex- 
change." Aleo  to  have  power  to  convey  passengers  over  the  eaid  route 
to  and  from  Falrmnunl  to  the  Exchange.  Thla  privilege  would  have 
given  authority  to  run  the  cara  of  the  company  over  other  pa—enger 
railways  between  the  Exchange  and  Fall  mount,  and  to  Interfere  with 
the  dullness  which  would  have  reaulted  to  the  other  companlee.  There 
was  a  provision  in  Uie  charter  that  the  other  companies  should  agree  a* 
to  the  compensation  to  be  paid,  but  when  the  North  Branch  company  came 
U.  make  overtures  ttie  othsr  roads  refused  to  make  any  agreement,  not 
being  willing  to  share  their  custom  with  the  projectors  of  thla  short  Hue. 
The  law  was  appealed  to.  and  the  decision  was  against  the  North  Branch 
Company  ;  consequently  the  speculation  turned  out  to  he  a  failure,  W 
the  tracks  laid  down  on  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets  weie  than 
doned. 

»  This  company,  originally  chartered  as  a  plank-road  company,  never 
went  into  operation  as  a  paaaenger  railway  company.    It  was  given  pas- 
senger railway  privileges  by  act  or  April  »,  ISM,  and  the  name  changed 
1  to  the  Central  Passenger  Railway  Company  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
by  act  of  Manh  14,  1KB3. 

>  This  was  originally  chartered  with  authority  to  operate  a  railroad 
by  steam  between  Darby  and  tbs  river  Schuylkill,  bat  south  rest  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Chester  post-road.  At  Uie  option  of  the  company,  a 
passenger  railway  might  be  constructed  Instead  on  the  line  of  the  Darby 
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WmI  Philadelphia  fumitr  Railway  Company  (Market  Street),  May 
14, 1857. 

Philadelphia  City  Pasaengvr  Railway  Company  (Cheatnut  and  Wal- 
nut), March  26, 1659. 

Richmond  and  Schuvlkill  Paaaenger  Hallway  Company  (Girard  Ave- 
nue), March  J*.  1839. 

R'dgn  Avenue  and  Manaynnk  Paawenger  Railroad  Ci>mpany  (Ridge 
Avenue,  from  Olrard  Avenue  to  ManaynnM,  March  28, 1859. 

Seventeenth  and  Nioataantfa  Street*  Paa»*ug*r  Railway  Company, 
April  12, 1859. 

Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Street*  Paaaenger  Railway  Company  of  the 
Clly  of  Philadelphia  (Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth).  April  H,  ISM. 

Lombard  and  Sooth  8tra«ta  PaateuKer  Railway  Company  (Lombard 
and  Bonth).  May  18, 1801. 

Nary-Yard,  Broad  Street  and  Falrmount  Railway  Company,  May  16. 
1«H.« 

y,  April  1, 1*M.» 

'  Company  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  April  10.I862* 

Frankford  and  Holmeal.urg  Railroad  Company,  July  8, 166:1. 
Union  Paaenger  Railway  Company  or  PhlUdalphla  (Seventh  and 
Math).  April  8. 1864. 

Wiaaahlckon.  Rox  borough  and  Plymouth  Railroad  Company,  April  8, 
1862,  and  April  12,  1X66. 

Schuylkill  River  Pawenger  Railway  Company  (Twenty -aecond  and 
Twanty-thlrd),  April  16. I860. 

Empire  Paaeenger  Railway  Company  (Twelfth  and  Sixteenth).  Feb.  10, 
I860. 

Continental  Paaaenger  Railway  Company  (Eighteenth  and  Twentieth), 

Sept  8, 1873. 

People".  Paaaenger  Railway  Company  (Callowhlll  Street),  April  IS, 
1873. 

Weat  End  Paaaenger  Railway  Company  (Weat  Philadelphia)  April  15, 

1873. 

Lehigh  Arenne  Railway  Company,  Dec.  18, 18TJ. 

The  passage  of  so  many  railway  charters  required 
the  attention  of  Councils  in  order  to  preserve  the 
righto  of  the  city.  A  general  ordinance  regulating 
passenger  railway  companies  was  passed  April  11, 1858, 
and  established  a  code  by  which  those  companies  have 
been  bound  ever  since.  There  was  haste  in  getting 
into  operation  with  a  majority  of  the  first  companies 
incorporated.  Cars  commenced  running  on  the 
Market  Street  road  to  Eighth  Street  in  July,  1858, 
on  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Street  road,  July  29th, 
Race  and  Vine  Street,  September  8th,  and  Spruce  and 
Pine  Street,  December  4th,  in  the  same  year.  The 
cars  on  the  railways  did  not  run  on  Sunday  for  several 
years.  Efforts  made  by  the  Green  and  Coates  Streets 
Company  led  to  a  lawsuit,  and  a  decision  against  the 
companies  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (case  of 
Commonwealth  r*.  Jeandell)  that  the  running  of  a 
railway  car  on  Sunday  was  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Some  years  afterward  the  Union  Line  put  mail-boxes 
in  their  cars  and  ran  them  on  Sunday,  under  the 
claim  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  United  States 

»  ThU  company  had  the  right  to  lay  track*  from  Federal  Street  and 
Front  to  Broad  and  along  the  aame  to  Spring  Garden 
to  FairmounU  The  privilege*  granted  were  adjudged 
by  tb*  Supreme  Court  to  be  iiooonelitutlonal  and  oonfllcilng  with  a 
preriuu*  act,  which  declared  that  Broad  Street  ahould  be  free  from  rail- 
road*. 

*  Thii  company  waa  author! ted  to  lay  track •  from  Lehigh  Avenue  to 
the  village  of  Oluey,  In  the  Twanly-eeeond  Ward,  with  right  of  exten- 
aion  to  tb*  Fox  Cbaae,  in  the  Twanty-thlrd  Ward.  It  never  want  Into 
operation. 

*  Thle  road  extendi  from  Frankford  road  and  Lehigh  Avenue  to  Mill 
Street,  Paul  Street,  and  Frankford  Street.  It  >•  euhetantlally  an  exten- 
ded of  the  Second  and  Third  Street*  l-.-cuger  Railway  to  Frankford. 


mail  service,  and  could  not  be  stopped  legally.  This 
led  to  further  proceedings  and  a  decision  about  1867, 
in  the  case  of  Sparhawk  and  others  against  the  Union 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  that  the  running  of  a 
passenger  railway  car  on  Sunday  was  not  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  Upon  this  favorable  decision  all  the  rail- 
roads ran  cars  on  their  tracks  on  8unday,  and  they 
have  continued  without  interference  ever  since. 

Another  of  the  representative  men  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  city  passenger  railways 
of  this  city,  is  Charles  J.  Harrah.  After  Mr.  Harrah 
returned  home  from  Brazil,  where  he  spent  several 
years  of  his  life  engaged  in  active  business,  he  in- 
vested largely  in  the  stock  of  the  People's  Passenger 
Railway  Company  and  became  its  president,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  now  holds.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Independence  National  Bank,  which  institution  he 
assisted  to  organize,  and  is  a  director  in  the  Winifrede 
Coal  Company,  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Harrah  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1,  1817.  His  educational 
advantages  were  of  the  most  meagre  character.  The 
only  school  he  ever  attended  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Ketter 
[the  Adelphi  School],  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Pegg  and  New  Market  Streets,  at  that  time  the 
only  public  school  north  of  Vine  Street,  where  he 
remained  exactly  three  days,  in  the  early  part  of  1824. 
But,  as  be  possessed  an  indomitable  will  and  an  in- 
nate intellectual  force,  his  after-successes  in  life  were 
none  the  less  positive  because  of  his  lack  of  educa- 
tional privileges  in  his  youth. 

From  1824  till  the  latter  part  of  1881  his  life  was 
spent  chiefly  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
on  which  he  earned  a  precarious  living  as  cow-boy 
and  farm-hand.  Among  his  employers  was  Samuel 
Jones,  the  father  of  Jacob  P.  Jones,  a  friend  whose 
kindness  to  him  in  his  boyhood  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. 

In  February,  1832,  he  bound  himself  as  an  appren- 
tice to  Jacob  Teese,  a  ship-builder  of  this  city,  and 
continued  in  his  service  until  Dec.  19,  1836.  He 
worked  at  his  trade  in  this  city,  New  York,  Erie,  and 
elsewhere,  until  the  spring  of  1843.  His  health,  which 
had  never  been  good,  finally  compelled  him  to  leave 
Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  April,  1843,  for  Rio 
Grande  de  Sul,  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  where 
he  had  contracted  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
steamer  for  Charles  Deal,  of  that  city,  and  where  he 
subsequently  established  a  ship-yard.  With  varying 
fortunes,  but  steadily  increasing  reputation,  he  re- 
mained in  Rio  Grande  and  Porto  Alcgre  until  1852, 
when  he  removed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capita),  and 
immediately  established  a  yard  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  vessels,  in  which  business  he  was  engaged 
until  the  latter  part  of  1857. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1857,  he  sailed  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  via  Marseilles,  for  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  information  and  knowledge  ap- 
plicable to  the  construction  of  a  steam  railroad.  He 
returned  to  Rio  on  the  1st  of  March,  1858,  and  there 
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established  a  copartnership  with  W.  Milner  Roberts, 
of  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Humbird,  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  and  Robert  Harvey,  of  Richmond,  Va„  under 
the  firm-name  of  Roberta,  Harvey  &  Co.  This  firm 
contracted  to  build  the  second  section— the  moun- 
tainous portion — of  the  Dom  Pedro  II.  Railroad,  a 
work  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  any  which, 
up  to  that  date,  had  ever  been  undertaken  on  the 
South  American  continent.  This  enterprise  covered 
a  period  of  over  six  years,  and  resulted  in  Mr.  Har- 
rah's  complete  financial  ruin.  With  unyielding  per- 
severance, however,  he  set  about  retrieving  his  for- 
tunes, and,  with  this  end  in  view,  he  engaged  in 
business  with  F.  M.  Brandon,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Brandon  &  Harrah.  Shortly  afterward  their  com- 
mercial operations  became  sufficiently  extensive  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  house  in  London, 
England,  under  the  style  of  Harrah,  Brandon  &  Bro. 
He  remained  engaged  in  business  eight  years,  finally 
retiring  in  December,  1871.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  sojourn  in  Brazil  he  was  identified  with 
many  important  public  enterprises.  In  1869  he  was 
president  of  the  first  telegraph  company  organized  in 
the  empire,  and  which  has  since  been  absorbed  by 
the  imperial  government.  In  the  same  year,  in  com- 
pany with  C.  B.  Qreenough  and  a  few  other  gentle- 
men of  New  York  City,  he  organized  the  Botanical 
Garden  Railroad  Company  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  a  director.  In  1870  he 
assisted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Brazilian  Navi- 
gation Company,  the  official  representative  of  which 
he  became  in  this  country  when  that  company  was 
involved  in  its  suits  with  the  Garrisons,  of  New  York. 
In  1872  he  organized  the  Leopold ina  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  Minaes  Geraes,  Brazil. 

Besides  the  enterprises  mentioned,  Mr.  Harrah  was 
connected,  at  various  times  during  his  thirty  years' 
residence  in  the  Brazilian  Empire,  with  many  insti- 
tutions of  high  financial  and  political  standing. 
Indeed,  he  attained  and  maintained  what  was  a  very 
eminent  position,  for  a  foreigner,  in  the  great  South 
American  nation  where  be  so  long  lived.  Great  con- 
fidence was  reposed  in  him  by  the  emperor  and  the 
imperial  government.  As  an  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  close  intimacy  and  deep  esteem,  Mr.  Harrah 
was  sent  to  the  United  States,  in  1865,  to  purchase 
iron-clads  and  armaments  for  the  Brazil iau  govern- 
ment, bearing  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,000,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  another 
letter  for  £1,000,000.  A  few  years  later,  in  1867,  he 
was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  the  river  Platte, 
by  the  imperial  cabinet,  to  investigate  certain  irregu- 
larities and  abuses  then  prevailing  in  the  commissariat 
department  of  the  Brazilian  army.  Then,  too,  in 
1870,  when  he  and  a  few  other  merchants  established 
a  public  school  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  empire,  the  emperor  made  him  a  Knight  of  the 
Imperial  Order  da  Rosa,  and  shortly  afterward  made 
him  a  commander  of  the  same  order.   In  1874,  how- 


ever, Mr.  Harrah  returned  permanently  to  the  country 
and  city  of  his  nativity,  having  made  a  handsome 
fortune  during  his  residence  in  Brazil. 

He  has  never  been  a  holder  of  or  an  aspirant  tor 
public  office;  but  he  takes  a  deep  interest  io  the 
subject  of  popular  government.  As  a  member  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  he  has  given  liberally  of  his  time  and 
means  to  the  cause  of  honesty  and  reform  in  the 
administration  of  municipal  affaire. 

During  his  residence  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Harrah  v»  so 
active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  passed 
through  every  degree  of  that  order,  inclusive  of  the 
thirty-third. 

On  April  14,  1889,  Mr.  Harrah  was  married  to 
Anna  Margaret  Reel,  a  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Margaret  Reel,  a  long-established  family  of  the  old 
district  of  Kensington.  Nine  children  have  been 
born  to  them,— four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
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receipts  Included  Id  report  of  I'nins  ft- 


in  the  i 
of  those  com  pan  lea. 

'  I-eaeed  to  People  *e  (Cfcltowhtll  Street)  Paeerager  Railway  Conpaay. 
rturaicm,  oiiwnaae,  reoelpte,and  length  of  road  Included  la  the  rrp  -n 
of  that  company. 

•  Leased  to  People*!  (Callowhill  Street)  Paawager  Railway  Com  pan  ' 
Paaaengere,  expeneea,  and  reoelpu  Included  la  the  report  of  that  am- 
pany. 

»  ThJa  line  operatre  the  Arch  aad  Fall-mount,  and  Race  and  Viae  Sanaa 
Road*,  length,  paaeragera,  expense*,  and  receipts  are  Included  la  ike 
re|wrl  of  the  Heetunvllle,  Maatua  and  Falraiount  road. 

•  Operated  by  Philadelphia  City  (Cbestaat  and  Walnut), 
reoelpu,  and  expenses  in  report  of  that  eoapaey. 

■  Operated  by  the  Philadelphia  aad  Gray's  Ferry  I 
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Board  of  Presidents  of  the  City  Passenger  Rail- 
ways Of  Philadelphia.-On  Tuesday,  May  24,  1869, 
the  presidents  of  the  several  railway  companies  of 
Philadelphia  were  invited  by  James  Verree,  president 
of  the  8econd  and  Third  8treet  Passenger  Railway,  to  \ 
meet  at  the  office  of  that  company,  No.  226  Walnut  j 
Street,  to  consider  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to 
passenger  railways.  The  following  companies  were 
represented : 

Citizens'  (known  as  Tenth  and  Eleventh),  George 
Williams,  president;  Germantown  (known  as  Fourth 
and  Eighth  Streets),  William  Millward,  president; 
Race  and  Vine  Streets,  Robert  F.  Taylor,  president ; 
Frankford  and  Southwark  (Fifth  and 8ixth),  Henry  C. 
Harrison,  president;  Ridge  Avenue,  Henry  Croskey, 
president;  West  Philadelphia  (Market  Street),  Wil- 
liam Wright,  president ;  Fairmount  and  Arch  Street, 
8.  H.  Paulin,  president;  Philadelphia  and  Darby, 
Thomas  8.  Ellis,  president ;  8pruce  and  Pine  Streets, 
William  D.  Lewis,  president;  Second  and  Third 
Streets.  James  Verree,  president.  George  Williams 
was  elected  chairman,  and  James  Verree,  secretary, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  meeting  be  a  permanent 
organization. 

On  January  17,  1860,  George  Williams  was  elected 
president  of  the  board,  and  Henry  Croskey,  secretary. 
Mr.  Williams  retained  his  position  until  his  death, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Thomas  W.  Ackley.  Mr.  Croskey  is  still  secretary. 
The  board  meets  in  a  room  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  is  eleven,  as 
follows :  Thomas  W.  Ackley,  president  of  the  Thir-  ; 
teenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  Railway  Company ;  P. 
A.  B.  Widener,  president  of  the  West  Philadelphia  J 
Railway  Company;  Matthew  Brooks,  president  of  the  , 
Philadelphia  and  Gray's  Ferry  (Spruce  and  Pine  j 
Streets)  Railway  Company,  embracing  also  by  lease  . 
the  Schuylkill  Passenger  Railway  Company ;  William 
H.  Colket,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  City  (Chest-  j 
nut  and  Walnut  Streets)  Passenger  Railway  Com-  | 
pany,  embracing  also  by  lease  the  Philadelphia  and 
Darby  Passenger  Railway  Company  ;  Henry  Geiger, 
president  of  the  Frankford  and  Southwark  (Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets)  Passenger  Railway  Company;  John 
W.  Parsons,  president  of  the  Lombard  and  South 
Streets  Passenger  Railway  Company  ;  Alexander  M.  ) 
Fox,  president  of  the  Second  and  Third  Streets  Rail- 
way Company;  Henry  C.  Howell,  president  of  the 
Empire  (Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  Streets)  Railway 
Company ;  William  H.  Kemble,  president  of  the 
Union  Railway  Company,  embracing  also  by  lease  the 
Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  and  Continen- 
tal (Eighteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets)  Railways; 
Charles  J.  Harrah,  president  of  the  People's  Railway  ' 
Company,  embracing  also  the  Green  and  Coates  j 
Streets  Railway  Company,  and  the  Germantown  j 
(Fourth  and  Eighth  Streets)  Passenger  Railway  Com-  j 
pany  ;  and  John  McCarthy,  president  of  the  Citizens'  ; 


(Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets)  Passenger  Railway 
Company. 

The  membership  of  the  board  is  limited  to  presi- 
dents of  railway  companies  whose  roads  lie  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  their 
successors.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  recip- 
rocate information,  confer,  and  consult  upon  subjects 
of  common  interest,  so  as  to  enable  and  induce  the 
companies  represented  to  act  in  unison,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  expenses  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  officers  are  a  president  and  a  treasurer  and  a 
secretary,  who  are  elected  annually,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  January.  The  stated  meetings  of  the 
board  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 1 

With  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  in  1682,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  have  actually 
begun,  everything  prior  to  that  date  having  been  rela- 
tively unimportant.  That  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  kept 
up  communication  abroad,  exchanging  the  commodi- 
ties of  this  country  with  those  of  Europe,  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  of  this  limited  commerce  few  records 
exist.  We  only  know  that  in  1644  the  Swedes  sent 
home  in  the  "  Fame"  and  "  Key  of  Calmar"  2127 
packages  of  beaver-skins  and  70,421  pounds  of  tobacco. 
By  misfortune  the  vessels  were  compelled  to  put  into 
Friesland,  where  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
claimed  duties  and  recognitions  as  the  lawful  sov- 
ereigns of  the  country.  A  long  correspondence  en- 
sued, but  the  vessels  were  finally  released  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  import  duties,  without  the 
recognitions  claimed,  which  were  eight  per  cent. 
The  twenty-six  ships  which,  during  the  first  year  of 
Penn's  administration,  arrived  with  passengers,  to- 
gether with  forty  trading  vessels,  great  and  small, 
that  visited  the  port,  fix  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  the  port.  That  "  trade  and 
commerce  in  which  the  Quakers  were  known  to 
excel"  then  took  its  start,  with  the  furs  and  skins 
obtained  from  the  Indians,  and  was  increased  and 
extended  as  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
country  produced  the  necessary  articles  of  commerce.1 

>  II  bM  been  found  lupoMible  wlthlu  the  epaee  of  thl*  hl.tory  to  make 
individual  mantioo  of  house*  engaged  Id  the  extended  trad*  and  com- 
merce or  this  city.  The  author*  bar*  been  compelled  to  treat  Itile  •ob- 
ject solely  In  It*  relation  to  the  elty.and  to  exhibit  It*  volume  end  extent 
by  statistical  table*,  rather  titan  by  descriptive  account*  of  Individual* 
and  firm*. 

•  Penn.  In  hi*  early  Instruction*,  evidently  had  In  view  the  future  great 
Importance  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Hi*  iDitructioo*  of  Sept.  30, 
ISM,  point  out  the  neoeasltyof  a  rivet -front  reservation  being  "a  meas- 
nred  quarter  of  a  mile,  because  of  building  streets  hereafter  down  to  the 
harbor."  In  16S4,  Carpenter  we*  granted  a  lot  between  Walnut  Street 
and  Dock  "  In  order  to  erect  a  wharf  or  key  ,aud  to  build  bouse*  thereon, 
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In  1683-84  twenty-four  ships  arrived  with 
gers,  but  it  was  not  until  1688-89  that  there  was  any 
export  of  importance  made  from  the  city.   In  that 


probably  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  ten  TeMll 

dispatched  with  the  productions  of  the  province  to 

the  West  Indies.    The  growth  of  commerce  must 

have  been  very  great,  comparatively,  in  the  early 

years  of  the  city,  for  Logan  writes  to  Penn,— 

1702,  the  carton,  opoo  *ood«  from  Pennsylv.nla 
(mind*;  the  year  I  arrived  there  (1609) 
•I  most— a  good  argument  for  me  end  the  poor 
country.  It  hu  a  greater  regard  here,  and  made  the  care  of  an  officer 
(a*  well  ai  Virginia  and  Maryland)  at  the  custom-house—  Sew  York  out 
the  half  of  It." 

The  first  Provincial  tariff  was  imposed  in  1683, 
when  the  Assembly  laid  a  duty  upon  rum,  wine, 
brandy,  and  strong  liquors  imported  of  two  pence  per 
gallon,  and  upon  cider  one  penny  per  gallon.1  In 
1706  the  Assembly  resolved  that  £1200  should  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  an 
"  impost  on  all  wines  and  cider  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms."  To  this,  in  1706,  was  added  a  duty  of 
forty  shillings  per  head  on  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes, with  a  drawback  of  one-half  for  re-export.' 


lar 
a  rent  of 


i  a  leaae  of 


a  year. 


years,  at 

"I  will 


be  It 


r  a  bank 

lot  below  Arch  Street,  which  Peun  called  "Mount  wharf  I'ano  In- 
dorsed on  thtt  patent,  *  I  intend  to  allow  Robert  Tamer  to  dlgf  the 
bank  and  to  make  vault*  fur  •ecurlug  the  highway."  William  Tramp- 
ion  on  the  aame  day  received  a  patent  for  "Lown  wharf,"  between 
Walnut  and  Spruce  Street*.  Further  care  for  the  improvement  of  the 
port  la  ehowu  In  1687,  when  the  Aesembly  adopted  a  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Provincial  Council,  that  a  speedy  account  be  taken  of  all 
moneya  paid  for  the  erecting  of  buoy*,  "  and  that,  with  all  convenient 
■peed,  the  said  buoys  be  erected  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  ves- 
sels coming  in  and  going  out  of  I  hi*  province  and  territories,  to  prevent 
the  clamours  of  masters  of  vessel*  who  arc  obliged  to  pay  th*  money  and 
reap  no  benefit  thereby." 
I  See  vol.  ill.  p.  1*K». 

<  As  late  a*  1761  the  subject  of  taxing  the  importation  of  negroes 


r  them  a  matter  of  Injury  to  the  province  by  Intioduc- 
lng  a  class  of  persons  who  were  troublesome  and  demoralise.  The 
House  prepared  a  bill  laying  a  daty  of  ten  pounds  per  bead  on  each  ne- 
ws, presented  ou  the  1st  of  March.  The  siguei*  represented  that  the 
province  sunered  great  Inconvenience  fur  (he  want  of  servants,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  white  person*  enlisted  in  the  king's  service, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  importation  of  Germans,  English,  and  Irish, 
which  had  nearly  ceased.  They  said,"  An  advantage  may  be  gained  by 
the  introduction  of  slaves,  which  will  likewise  be  a  mean*  of  reducing 
the  exorbitant  price  of  labor,  and  in  all  probability  bring  our  commodi- 
ties to  their  usual  prices."  They  represented  that  they  had  "  embarked 
In  the  trade"  of  Importing  slaves  through  th*  motives  they  had  men- 
tioned, and  that  they  wonld  labor  nnder  hardship*  by  the  law  taking 
Immediate  eflect  without  giving  them  time  to  countermand  then  orders. 
Tble  memorial  was  signed  by  John  Dell,  Humphrey  Robinson,  Reed  .t 
Pettit,  William  Coxa,  Charles  Balho,  Philip  Kearney,  Jr.,  James  Chal- 
mers, Joseph  Wood,  Willing,  Morris  A  Co.,  Thomas  Rich*.  David  Franks, 
Hugh  Donaldson,  Benjamin  Levy,  Henry  Harrison,  John  and  Jusepb 
Bwlft,  John  Nixon,  Daniel  Rundls,  Francis  A  Rslfe,  Blocker  A  Fuller, 
Soutt  A  MeMlcbael,  John  Inglts,  David 
told  HcOall,  and  Joseph  Marks. 

for  tb*  law  to  lay  th*  duty  on  negroes  was  ] 


The  nine  years  of  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, from  1688  to  1697,  operated  most  injuriously  to 
every  interest  of  the  colony,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  the  poverty  of  the  province,  with  the  injuries  to 
it*  commerce  inflicted  by  the  war,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  stated  that  "  in  Philadelphia,  even, 
pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for  small  change." 
From  that  early  day  to  the  final  separation  from  Eng- 
land no  material  change  took  place  in  the  course  of 
trade,  except  its  extennion.  England,  at  that  time 
a  grain -ex  porting  country,  offered  no  market  for  the 
products  of  agriculture  from  this  country.  The  ex- 
ports, consisting  of  grain,  salt,  provisions,  pipe-staves, 
etc.,  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  flour,  bread,  flaxseed,  iron, 
etc.,  found  a  market  in  the  West  Indies,  and  subse- 
quently in  Portugal,  8pain,  and  several  European 
and  African  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  return* 
from  this  commerce  were  all  carried  to  England, 
where  all  the  available  funds  of  the  city  were  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  manufactures  which  were  there 
exported,  and  which,  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
Parliament  on  colonial  manufactures,  embraced,  to  s 
very  great  extent,  every  article  of  clothing  and  even 
household  utensils  of  the  simplest  form. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Philadelphia  from  1697  to  1776,  inclusive.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  imports  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  exports,  and  the  effects  of  war  and  other 
causes  on  the  amounts  of  importations  may  be  noticed. 

COMMERCE  WITH  OREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  18S7  TO  177*  IN- 
CLUSIVE 


Exports  to 

G.  ttrilain. 


Import*. 
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T«r. 

173A... 

1736. „ 

1737... 

1738... 

1739... 

174D.. . 

1741 

1742. 

1743. 

1744. 

1745. 

1748 


1747  

174»  

1749  

1750.  

1751  

1754  


Export*  to 

o.  Mate. 

...  £21,918 
...  20,786 
...  15,198 
...  11,91* 

...  h,i:m 

...  15,04* 
...  17,15* 
...  SA*7 
...  9,596 
7.440 
10,130 
15,779 


Imports. 

MUN 

■uia 

1I.M1* 
61,450 
•■it: 
66.751 
91,010 

62,214 
54.2*0 
73,r,  r) 


\i.  :« 

!t,m 

2K.ll>) 

2».e7n 
->:<> 

38,527 

10,649 

32.336 

it.no 

21,383 


1753  

17M   _  

|  1755  

1*57  ».». 

j  1756  

17.19    22,404 

I  176<>„^.    22,754 

j  176l...^_»,„  _„.    39,170 

*<  H62    SH,<»1 

(  1763   38,229 

1764     36,528 

1785  „  _.„..  „   2A.I48 


1766.. 

1767.. 
176S  . 


1770  

1771...  

1772  

1773.. 
1774.. 
*{1775.. 


37.641 
.,1.  >, 
J6.1H 

--  1  M 

31,615 
29.133 
36.652 
(W.OU 
175.9G3 


75;oo 

238,837 
217,713 
190,917 

24A,644 
L'4-t,M7 
144.4M 

200,196 
168,42o 
260.953 
4'-»,li  1 
707.996 
204,1167 
2M.199 
284,132 
435,191 
36.1,368 
S27.314 
371.S3ti 
432.107 

134,831 
728.744 

42<!,44S 

625,652 


1 1776  —   1(421 

The  clearance!!  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for 
1721  were  130  veaaels,  for  1722  110  vessels,  and  for 
1723  85  vessels,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  had  at  that  early  day  reached  a 
point  where  marine  insurance  became  a  matter  of  im- 
portance and  profit.  Accordingly,  John  Copson  opened 
an  insurance  office  on  High  8trect,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Lloyds', — "  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
London,"— adding  that  "  he  will  take  care  that  the 
assurers  or  underwriters  be  persons  of  undoubted  worth 
and  reputation,  and  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
province."  The  ship  "Dorothy,"  Thomas  News, 
master,  brought,  in  1728,  from  Bristol,  England,  pas- 
aengers  afflicted  with  a  "  malignant  fever."  Governor 
Gordon  called  together  the  Council,  and  also  invited 
the  attendance  of  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  mayor,  and 
Andrew  Hamilton,  the  recorder  of  the  city.  Authority 
was  granted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme  and  Lloyd  Zach- 
ary  to  inspect  the  vessel,  and  report  her  sanitary  con- 
dition. In  consequence  of  their  report,  the  "  Dorothy" 
was  ordered  not  to  come  nearer  to  the  city  than  one 
mile,  and  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  provide  some 
place  on  shore  for  the  sick.  The  Blue  House  Tavern, 
at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  South  Streets,  thus  be- 
came the  first  quarantine  hospital.  The  sick  recovered, 
the  vessel  was  fumigated  with  tobacco-smoke,  and 
washed  with  vinegar ;  the  bales  of  goods  were  aired 

I  Kng land  as-  Spain. 

*  England  m.  franc*  and  Spain. 

*  England  **.  Fran©*, 

4  England  «».  Spain  and  Franca, 

»  Non-Importation  sgreswenls  were  adopted  in  thU  year  at  muct  Of 
the  porta  In  the  BriUeh  North  American  i 

*  ] 


before  removal,  and  the  ship  ordered  to  remain  in  the 
stream  and  not  come  up  to  the  wharf. 

A  work  published  at  London,  in  1731,  on  "The 
Importance  of  the  British  Plantations  in  America," 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  productions  and 
trade  of  Pennsylvania  at  that  time,  and  the 
derived  thereby  to  Great  Britain  : 


"The product  of  Pennsylvania 
barreled  beef  and  pork, 
myrtle-wax  candles. 


is  wheat,  flour,  biscuit. 


.1.1- 


„  (which  they  have  encouraged  by  an 

bounty  of  three  half-pence  per  pound  weight  over  and  above  what  is 
by  Act  of  Parliaments,  a. me  little  tobacco,  lumber,  i.t^  eawed 
and  Umber  for  building  houses,  cypres*  wind,  shingles,  cask 
staves  and  headings,  masta  aud  other  ship  timber ;  alio  drug*  of  various 
torts,  aa  calamus  aromsticua,  snake  root,  etc.  The  Pennsylvania™ 
build  about  two  thousand  ton*  of  shipping  a  year  for  sale,  over  and 
above  what  they  employ  in  their  own  trade,  which  may  be  about  six 
thousand  ton*  mor*.  They  send  great  quantities  of  com  to  Portugal 
and  Spain,  frequently  selling  their  ship*  a*  well  a*  cargo  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  both  i*  sent  (hence  to  England,  where  it  i*  alwaya  laid  out  In 
good*  and  sent  home  to  Pennsylvania. 

"  They  receive  no  leas  than  from  four  to  six  thousand  pistoles  from  the 
Dutch  isle  of  Curaroa  alone  for  provisions  and  liquors.  And  they  trade 
to  Surinam  in  the  like  manner,  and  to  the  French  port  of  Hispaniola, 
as  also  to  the  other  French  sugar  Islands,  from  whence  they  bring  back 
molasses,  and  also  tome  money.  From  Jamaica  they  i 
with  all  money  and  b 

r,  rice,  Ur,  pitch,  etc.,  1*  brought  to  England  to  pay  for  the  manu- 
aurry  home  from  ua,  which  ha*  not,  for  many  years 
est  than  one  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  pound*  per  annum. 
Tb.y  trad*  to  our  province,  of  New  England,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Carolina,  and  to  all  the  Island*  In  Uie  West  Indies,  excepUng  the  Span- 
lab  ones;  a*  also  to  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  A  sores  isles;  like- 
wise to  Newfoundland  for  Ash,  which  they  carry  to  Spain,  Portugal, and 
up  tb*  Mediterranean,  and  remit  the  money  to  England,  which,  on* 
way  or  other,  may  amount  lu  sixty  thousand  pounds  yearly.  But  with- 
out their  trade  b>  the  French  aud  l>utih  coluiile*  In  the  West  Indies 
they  could  not  remit  *o  much  to  England ;  neither  could  th*y  carry  on 
their  trade  with  the  Indians  if  they  did  not  take  off  the  ram  and 
molasses,  as  well  a*  the  sugars,  of  those  colonic*  In  part  of  payment  of 
the  cargoes  they  carry  thither." 

In  1723  the  scarcity  of  currency  greatly  embarrassed 
all  trade.  Complaints  were  accordingly  made  to  the 
Assembly,  and  referred  to  a  committee,  which  re- 
ported that,  in  their  opinion,  persons  not  residing  in 
the  province,  who  imported  goods  and  servants  into 
Pennsylvania,  should  pay  three  per  cent,  on  the  net 
profits  of  their  importations,  unless  they  could  make 
it  appear  that  they  had  shipped  off  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  said  goods  in  country  produce, 
and  that  merchants  should  pay  live  per  cent,  on 
money  shipped.  Another  plan  was  brought  forward 
in  the  petition  of  several  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  desiring  that  wheat  and  other  grain, 
beef,  pork,  hemp,  and  flax  shall  pass  on  all  occasions 
as  ready  money ;  that  gold,  English  money,  and  other 
silver  should  be  raised  in  value,  as  at  New  York ;  that 
no  paper  money  be  raised ;  that  ports  should  be  free 
of  taxes,  and  foreigners  encouraged ;  that  a  doty  be 
laid  on  deer-skins ;  and  that  brewers  put  a  certain 
quantity  of  malt  into  strong  beer,  according  to  the 
price  of  barley.  Upon  consideration  of  these  pe- 
titions the  Assembly  voted  that  a  paper  currency 
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should  be  authorized,  and  that  country  produce 
should  pass  as  currency.1 

The  imports  in  1730  were  very  heavy, — so  great  in 
value  that  it  was  found  easier  to  liquidate  the  obliga- 
tions by  an  insolvent  law  than  to  pay  them ;  so  an 
insolvent  law  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  debtors. 

Isaac  Norris,  in  a  letter  to  William  Penn,  in  1707, 
gives  the  following  facte  as  to  the  commerce  of  the 
province : 


•  of  England  to  the 

Ml  Ihl*  Is  Imported 
other  plantation*,— Virginia,  Maryland,  Berbadoee,  Jamaica,  New  Eng- 
land, and  New  York.  Return*  ar*  mad*  for  the  same  in  part  direct  for 
England,  and  parti;  through  the  other  plantation*.  Tit,  the  West  India 
Islandi,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  who  take  off  our  pnv 
riiiom  and  produce.  The  direct  return*  are  chiefly  tobacco,  font,  and 
skins,  which  hare  for  two  or  three  yean  past  yielded  no  encouraging 
price*  here,  for  whleh  reason  lea*  of  those  commodities  bare  been  Im- 
ported front  thence,  and  the  more  retnrna  made  by  way  of  the  planta- 
tions abore  mentioned.  Tl<  reasonable  to  preenme  that  upon  a  peace 
or  advance  of  Iboee  cooimodltlet  In  price  the  direct  return  will  Increase 
considerably,  of  which  there  already  appears  some  prospect,  there  being 
now  in  England  four  Teasels, — two  at  London  and  two  at  Whitehaven, — 
which  loaded  at  Philadelphia,  and  brought  at  least  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred hhd*.  of  tobacco,  besides  tweuty-flTe  or  thirty  ton*  of  skins  and 
furs;  and  t  haT*  advice  that  there  are  four  vessels  more  likely  or  in- 

.  is  of  mors  advantage  ^Englaod^hd.  for  hhd,  than  that  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia;  but  perhaps  it  Is  considerably  more  to  the  Crown 
in  proportion,  It  being  mostly  of  a  sort  that  Is  spent  lu  England.  The 
account  of  duties  paid,  and  with  drawbacks  mads  In  exportation,  will 
be  best  known  from  ths  Custom  House  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  if  the  ves- 
sel* get  well  hither,  the  duties  for  this  year  will  surmount  any  year 
before  It" 

The  raising  of  revenue  was  further  expedited  in 
1710-11  by  the  passage  of  a  law  granting  to  the  Gov- 
ernor two  shillings  in  the  pound  and  two  shillings 
on  the  head  of  all  single  men  worth  more  than  fifty 
pounds,  with  the  same  poll-tax  on  servants;  also 
•  tax  of  forty  shillings  per  head  on  imported  negroes, 
four  shillings  per  gallon  on  rum  and  wine  imported 
from  other  places  than  New  Jersey  or  the  lower  coun- 
ties, three  shillings  per  barrel  on  cider,  and  nine  pence 
per  ton  on  vessels.  Among  the  matters  of  legislation 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  in  1713 
was  the  consideration  of  duties  to  be  laid  on  liquors 
imported.  The  following  table  was  furnished  of  the 
commerce  of  the  port  in  these  articles  between  March 
25,  1711,  and  Feb.  6,  1713: 


The  disproportion  between  rum  and  wine  in  this 
statement  shows  that  the  taste  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  inhabitants  was  in  favor  of  strong  drink. 

The  following  account  of  the  number  of  vessel*, 
with  their  tonnage,  which  cleared  from  Philadelphia 
from  1719  to  1725,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  commerce  at  that  period  : 

T   Number  of  _  _  ,.   Number  of  -  

.  i.  .  u  Tonnage. 

39  li 


Number  of  _ 
sestets.  "<"""»«• 

1719   128  4514 

1721 """"""       Ill  ST1I 

im   se 


1723  . 

m«.. 

1725.. 


raaela 

99 
119 
140 


From  1729  to  1732  the  exports  from  Philadelphia 


were  as  follows  : 

Tear. 

1729  

17:10  .... 

1781  


Bualielr. 
Wheal. 

.  T4JMM 

38  <  Ai 

.  &3>.» 


lUrrels 

flour. 
35,438 
•W,-.7.. 


Vain. 


r«ak. 

Bread. 

9,730  183,473 

9.622  57,100 


The  population  of  the  city,  in  the  latter  year  above 
mentioned,  was  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  ;  the 
commerce  mutually  employed  six  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  and  about  two  thousand  tons  were  annually 
sold  in  foreign  ports,  principally  West  India.  The 
arrivals  and  clearances  from  March  25, 1735,  to  March 
25,  1736,  were  as  follows: 


Arrlv-  Clear- 

sis.  anoea. 

London  _  „  11  10 

Bristol,  England.         9  3 

Liverpool                     2  0 

Ireland                     14  23 

Gibraltar  _          1  6 

Lisbon-                     6  13 

Cadis...  _                    6  2 

Turk's  Island.             3  0 

Antigua  —  20  2o 

Barbados*                  19  26 

Jamaica                     9  16 

St.  Christopher            9  9 


Arrlv-  Clear- 


Newfoundland...  „   3 

Boston   17 

Rhode  Island.   S 

New  York   4 

Maryland.   7 

Virginia   b 

North  Carolina.   7 

South  Carolina-   1 

Georgia   1 

Not  apecifled.   3U 


Total 


.199 


1 

10 
7 
.' 

13 

i 

U 
1 

» 

212 


Of  the  arrivals  fifty-one  were  ships,  forty-four  brigs, 
and  the  remainder  vessels. 

The  price  current  for  1735,  published  in  the  Mercury 
of  the  27th  November,  reduced  to  provincial  dollar* 
and  cents  was  as  follows : 

Flour,  $140  per  hundred  pounds;  whit*  biscuit,  S3 40  per  hundred, 
middling  biscuit.  ¥1.7.1  do. ;  brown  biscuit,  f  1.47  do. ;  ship  biscuit,  $1J» 
do. ;  muscovado  sugars,  $4.27  do. ;  ginger,  $4  27  do. ;  powder,  S26J7  do.; 
tobacco,  8187  do.;  turpentine,  8n  rents  do.;  loaf  sugar,  22  rents  par 
pound  (wholesale);  cotton,  13  cents  per  pound  ;  allspice,  20  cent*  par 
pound;  Indigo,  $1.33  per  pound;  rum.  29  cents  per  gallon  ;  BBolasasa, 
20  cenU  per  gallon;  pork,  $4  67  per  barrel ;  beef,  $4.00  do. ;  pitch,  $1.57 
do.;  tar,  $1.07  do.;  wheat,  49  cents  per  bushel; 
do. ;  flaxseed,  53  cent*  do.;  fine  salt,  22  cents  do. ;  I 
do.;  pipe-staves.  $14.00  per  thousand;  hogshead -*t* 
barrels  do,  $4.67  to  $4.33,  Madeira  wine,  $58.67  per  pipe. 

From  1789  to  1749,  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  continued,  and  inflicted  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  province  great  annoyance  and  loss  from  priva- 
teering. The  "  Wilmington"  and  the  "  Delaware," 
fitted  out  in  Philadelphia,  were  dispatched  to  sea  to 
retaliate.  The  return  of  peace  in  1749  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  commerce,  the  imports  for  the  year  being 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  three  succeeding  years. 
The  values  of  wheat,  flour,  bread,  and  flaxseed  were 
in  1749  £148,104  currency ;  in  1750,  £155,175 ;  and  in 
1756,  £187,487; 
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from  1749  to  1759  avenged  annually  four  hundred  and 
three;  the  population  of  the  city  being  estimated  at  fif- 
teen thousand.  This  activity  in  commerce  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  arising  from  the 
scarcity  of  currency,  until  interrupted,  in  1755,  by  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  French  and  Indian  trou- 
bles on  the  western  frontier.  In  1758,  the  schooner 
"  Argo,"  Capt.  Swaine,  was  dispatched  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia  in  search  of  a  northwest  pas- 
sage. Touching  first  in  New  England,  he  afterward 
entered  Hudson  Straits,  and  came  in  sight  of  Revolu- 
tion Island.  Forced  out  of  the  straits  by  vast  quanti- 
i  of  floating  ice,  and  the  season  of  discover)'  on  the 
;  side  being  over,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, from  56°  to  65°  north  latitude,  discovering  six 
inlets,  of  which  he  prepared  charts.  The  vessel  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  again,  in 
1754,  dispatched  on  a  similar  mission  under  the  same 
captain.  Upon  their  last  voyage  Captain  8waine  lost 
three  of  his  crew. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  suffered  severely 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Seven  Years'  war 
(which  was  commenced  by  a  collision  between  Eng- 
lish and  French  troops  on  the  western  province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1755,  although  war  was  not  declared 
until  the  following  year).  This  is  shown  by  the  value 
of  the  imports  from  Great  Britai'q,  varying  from 
£144,456  sterling,  in  1755,  to  £707,998  sterling  in 
1760,  this  latter  sum  including  military  stores.  Seri- 
ous losses  were  occasioned  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity on  account  of  the  provincial  government  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  to  French  ports  in  1756-57. 

The  embargo  imposed  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon  was 
continued  so  long  that  it  became  very  injurious  to  all 
kinds  of  business.  The  merchant*  complained  of  a 
total  stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  there  being 
in  June,  1767,  forty  sail  of  vessels,  with  full  cargoes, 
detained  in  the  harbor.  Commodities  were  perishing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  grain  into  flour  was  stopped. 
The  Assembly  in  June  sent  a  remonstrance  on  this 
subject  to  Governor  Denny,  who  promised  to  forward 
it  to  Earl  Loudon.  He  did  so  with  no  warmth.  He 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  earl  that  it  was  "an  ex- 
traordinary remonstrance,"  and  that  "  he  could  have 
wished  that  for  their  own  sakes  they  had  observed  a 
greater  decency."  He  admitted  that  the  distress  was 
great  in  the  province,  and  that  on  that  account  abun- 
dance of  flour  had  already  been  condemned.  Besides, 
the  ports  and  people  who  had  depended  on  importa- 
tions of  provisions  from  the  American  colonies  were 
in  great  straits,  and  many  of  them  were  almost  re- 
duced to  starvation.  Nevertheless,  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  the  British  navy  were  considered  of  more 
importance  than  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  week  after  the  fleet  had  put  to  sea  on 
the  27th  of  June  that  the  embargo  was  removed. 
The  restoration  of  peace  with  France  and  8pain  re- 
lieved commerce  of  many  restrictions  and 


ments,  but  the  heavy  debt  which  the  long  yean  of 
war  had  created,  together  with  the  impoverishment 
of  the  people  incident  to  the  war  and  the  measures  of 
defense,  depressed  trade  generally,  while  the  mer- 
chants found  themselves  largely  indebted  to  those  of 
England  for  goods  imported.  Those  financial  trou- 
bles were  in  a  measure  prolonged  by  the  continuance 
of  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  on  the  Western 
frontier  after  the  restoration  of  peace  with  France. 

The  effect  of  th«e  disturbing  influences  had  not 
passed  away  when  the  British  Parliament,  in  1764, 
began  that  system  of  taxation  which  eventually 
severed  the  political  connection  of  the  colonies  with 
the  mother-country.  The  British  principle  that  taxa- 
tion and  representation  are  inseparable,  "founded  on 
the  laws  of  nature, — itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature," — 
was  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  colonists.  It 
was  their  unalterable  purpose  to  resist  the  collection 
of  any  and  all  kinds  of  taxes  imposed  without  their 
consent.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
history  of  that  contest  with  the  mother-country.  The 
effects  of  the  non-importation  agreements,  those 
peaceful  remedies  of  resistance  which  both  in  their 
direct  and  indirect  action  came  home  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  value 
of  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1769  (£199,999  ster- 
ling), when  these  agreements  were  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  colonies,  with  that  of  the  imports  in 
1771  (£728,744  sterling),  when  the  non-importation 
restrictions  were  removed,  save  in  reference  to  tea. 

Petitions  were  sent  to  the  Assembly  in  1765  for  the 
regulation  of  pilotage.  It  was  complained  that  many 
incompetent  persons  undertook  to  guide  vessels  up 
and  down  the  Delaware,  whereby  many  valuable 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  had  been  lost.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  deferred  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  a  proper  law  upon  the  subject  was 
pBssed,  and  Abel  James,  Robert  Morris,  John  Nixon, 
Oswald  Eve,  Michael  Hulings,  and  Thomas  Penrose 
were  appointed  wardens  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

By  an  act  for  the  recovery  of  duties,  tonnage,  etc., 
the  commissioners  had  been  authorized  to  erect  piers 
in  the  Delaware  for  the  protection  of  vessels  during 
storms.  After  a  survey  they  agreed  that  the  inside 
or  west  shore  of  Reedy  Island  was  a  proper  place  for 
erecting  two  such  piers.  For  this  purpose  the  lower 
end  of  the  island  had  been  purchased,  and  in  1762  one 
pier  had  been  finished,  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
about  thirty  feet  in  width,  having,  at  the  outer  end,  a 
depth  of  three  fathoms  at  low  tide.  The  next  sum- 
mer another  pier  was  built  at  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-one  feet  from  the  other,  to  the 
northward  of  it.  The  length  was  about  two  hundred 
and  five  feet,  the  breadth  about  thirty  feet,  and  the 
depth  at  the  outer  end  about  three  and  a  half  fathoms. 
The  commissioners  also  banked  in  and  drained  eight 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  piers,  and  built  a  house 
on  one  of  the  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
The  cost  of  this  work  they  reported  to  be 
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£385614*.  Jrf-  The  light-house  at  Cape  Henlopen 
also  finished.  It  was  situated,  the  commissioner*  re- 
ported, "a  mile  south  of  the  point  of  the  Cape,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ocean,  westward,  in  latitude 
thirty-eight  degrees  fifty-six  minutes  north."  Six- 
pence a  ton  was  levied  upon  vessels  to  maintain  the 
establishment,  which  sum  was  received  by  T.  Coombe, 
collector,  at  the  office,  corner  of  Norris  and  Front 
Streets.  This  matter  was  renewed  in  January,  1785, 
when  the  merchants  of  the  city  memorialised  the 
Council  in  favor  of  erecting  piers  in  the  Delaware  for 
the  protection  of  vessels  during  storms.  On  consulta- 
tion it  was  considered  that  Marcus  Hook  was  the 
proper  situation  for  these  piers.  An  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  one  Thomas  Davis  to  build  four  of 
them,  but  the  contract  was  subsequently  revoked  and 
given  to  others.  The  wardens  of  the  port  purchased 
a  small  lot  at  Cape  May  "  with  the  view  of  erecting  a 
beacon  thereon."  Application  was  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  for  authority  to  carry  out  that 
measure.  Delay  occurred,  and  in  1787  the  wardens, 
having  visited  the  proposed  site  of  the  beacon,  were 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  expensive,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  put  a  beacon  on  Crow's  shoal. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  examination  before  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  in  1766,  gave  an  account 
of  the  commerce  of  the  port,  in  which  he  computed 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  Philadelphia  at 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  at  forty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  difference  between  these  sums  was  the 
annual  indebtedness  of  the  colonies  to  the  merchant* 
of  England.  To  discharge  that  indebtedness  the  pro- 
duce of  the  province,  which  could  find  no  market  in 
England,  was  exported  to  the  British,  French,  Span- 
ish, Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands  ;  to  New 
England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  from 
which  either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  commodi- 
ties suitable  for  remittance  to  England  were  received. 
These,  together  with  their  profits,  as  well  as  the 
freights  earned  in  their  circuitous  voyages,  all  finally 
centred  in  Great  Britain  to  pay  for  British  manufac- 
tures lined  in  the  province,  or  sold  to  foreigners  by 
American  traders.  Notwithstanding  all  the  impedi- 
ments which  the  policy  of  England  threw  across  the 
pathway  of  the  colony  to  successful  commerce,  the 
rapid  development  of  her  resources  enabled  that  com- 
merce to  grow  in  volume  and  value  until  actual  con- 
flict in  1776  put  an  end  to  its  progress.  The  export* 
for  the  years  1771,  1772,  1773  were  as  follows : 


Y*ir.  port*, 


Value  of  Kx- 


-ClrarmncxM.- 


sterling.  >  omnia. 


Tul»] 


1771-   6J1.SM 

177*   TM.'iM 

1773-   720.13S 


961 
370 
420 


891 
300 

370 


46,864 
4f,,H41 
46.872 


In  January,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Inspection  and 
Observation  detected  some  tea  in  the  city  which  bad 
brought  from  New  York.   They  gave  notice 


that  any  more  of  the  same  article  which  they  discov- 
ered, procured  from  that  or  any  other  place,  would 
be  sent  back.  Congress  resolved,  in  April,  that  tea 
which  was  on  hand  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  might  be  sold  at  stipulated  prices,— 
Bohea  at  Beventy-five  cents  per  pound ;  other  teas  to 
be  regulated,  as  to  rates  of  selling,  by  the  Committee 
of  Inspection.  By  a  resolution  of  Congress  this  com- 
mittee was  invested  with  power  to  prevent  shipments 
of  provisions,  goods,  or  merchandise,  and  such  as 
were  allowed  to  be  exported  must  first  receive  their 
license  for  the  voyage.  In  March  complaints  were 
made  that  the  engrossing  of  salt,  rum,  sugar,  spice, 
pepper,  molasses,  cocoa,  and  coffee  had  created  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  these  articles.  "  Some  persons," 
it  was  said,  "had  formed  the  cruel  design  of  adding 
to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  collecting 
great  quantities  of  these  articles,  and  exacting  exor- 
bitant prices  for  them."  The  committee  resolved  to 
stop  such  "  arbitrary  practices"  by  fixing  the  follow- 
ing prices  upon  the  articles  named:  Common  We>t 
India  rum,  4*.  M.  per  gallon,  by  the  hogshead  or  in 
greater  quantity ;  molasses,  2*.  per  gallon,  by  the 
hogshead;  coffee,  11'/.  per  pound,  by  the  bag  or 
barrel ;  cocoa,  £5  per  thousand ;  chocolate,  16</.  per 
pound ;  pepper,  5*.  per  pound,  ]>er  bag  or  barrel ; 
loaf  sugar.  14//..  per  pound;  lump  sugar,  10c/.  j>er 
pound ;  Muscovado  sugar,  first  quality,  65*.  per  hun- 
dredweight; Lisbon  salt,  4».  per  single  bushel,  or 
greater  quantity  ;  Liverpool  blind  salt,  5*.  per  single 
bushel  or  greater  quantity ;  Jamaica  spirits,  common, 
5*.  6d.  per  gallon.  Any  person  violating  these  prices 
were  to  be  "  exposed  by  name  to  public  view  as  sordid 
vultures,  who  were  preying  on  the  vitals  of  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  common  distress."  The  Committee  of 
Privates  seconded  this  resolution  by  an  address,  in 
which  they  said  that,  while  the  Committee  of  Inspec- 
tion was  "  to  be  praised  for  having  taken  measures 
against  monopolizers  and  forestallers,  Congress  ought 
to  be  petitioned  to  open  trade  with  such  countries  as 
supply  us  with  needful  articles,  so  that  we  might  ex- 
port the  produce  of  our  own  country  in  exchange." 

These  representations  had  a  good  effect,  for  four 
days  afterward  Congress  resolved  that  goods  might  be 
exported  to  any  country  but  Great  Britain,  and  that 
merchandise  might  be  imported  into  the  American 
provinces  from  any  part  of  the  world  except  Great 
Britain  and  the  East  India  provinces,  the  tea  from 
which  was  totally  prohibited.  It  was  also  declared 
that  no  slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  united 
colonies.  The  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection, 
under  this  policy,  were  soon  found  to  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  commerce  which  it  was  now  re- 
solved to  foster.   It  was  therefore  determined  that,  as 

I  the  stocks  from  other  countries  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  as  their  attempts  to  regulate  prices  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  trade,  their  powers  to  do  so 
cease. 
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ing  or  forestalling  of  bar  iron,  leather,  salt,  wheat, 
cattle,  or  other  merchandise  or  victuals,  in  greater 
quantity  than  any  person  could  make  to  appear  to  be 
suitable  for  his  or  her  own  need  and  supply,  with  an 
exception  in  favor  of  millers  buying  grain  to  grind 
into  flour,  graziers  purchasing  lean  cattle  to  fatten 
them,  and  persona  buying  goods  for  the  purposes  of 
their  trades  with  intent  to  manufacture  or  improve 
them.  The  price  of  whiskey  was  fixed,  by  special 
ordinance,  at  8».  6d.  per  gallon,  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency, when  sold  by  other  persons  than  sutlers  in 
camp.  Committees  were  also  appointed  to  seize  and 
take  from  all  persons  who  had  not  subscribed  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  or  who  had  aided 
or  assisted  the  enemy,  blankets,  stockings,  cloths, 
linens,  at  certain  fixed  prices. 

The  regulation  of  prices  by  authority  continued  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  times,  and  William  Henry,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  prices  of  provisions, 
published,  under  date  of  June  6,  1779,  the  regula- 
tions for  the  markets  and  shops,  for  buyers  and  sellers, 
who  are  warned  to  take  notice  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences. The  "  murmuringa  and  discontent  respect- 
ing the  price  of  butter"  were  very  great,  and  the  com- 
mittee "ifrwW,  That  if  any  inhabitant  of  this 
City  shall  give  more  than  Fifteen  Shillings  for  a 
pound  of  butter,  such  person  or  persona  so  purchas- 
ing, whether  man  or  woman,  shall  be  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  next  Town  Meeting,  or  pay  Twenty 
Shillings  into  the  hands  of  this  Committee,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  one-half  thereof  to  the 
poor  of  this  city,  and  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of 
the  township  where  the  seller  of  such  butter  shall 
live."  The  following  were  the  prices  established  for 
the  following  articles  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  continue 
for  the  month  of  July  : 


per  pound.. 


i 

if.  "per  pound  _   1 

Bobea  tea,  per  pound  _   4 

Common  green  tea,  per  pound.   5 

Beat  Hyson  ten,  per  pound   18 

Went  Indie,  rum,  per  gallon   6 

Country  rum.  per  gallon     ........  * 

French  rum,  per  gallon  -   * 

Madeira  wine,  per  gall' 


•.  A 
18  0 


17 
in 

1' 1 

u 


1 


i 

ii 
■1 
4 
? 
'-'<• 

4 

1 

1" 


Muscovado  sugar,  Irom  £.70to£9&  per  cwt.;  from  15..  U>  20s.  per  pound. 
Loef  eugar,  from  42..  M.  to  fin.,  per  pound;  from  47.  M.  to  32..  M. 
per  pound. 

Rice,  per  pound,  3.. 


Frenrb  Indigo,  per  pound  

Carolina  Indigo,  per  pound..... 
Black  pepper,  per  pound .. 
Cotton,  per  pound.  ' 
Hemp,  per  pound... 
Candles,  per  pound. 


I   K  d. 

,.  !  II  U  GOs. 
..2  0  0  45* 
..I  17  6  42s. 
to  55s. ;  45..  to  «0s. 

  8.. 

14*.  Id.  to  15.. 
10..  fid.  to  12..  64. 

15.. 


Beat  band  euap,  per  pound. 
Butter,  per  pound. , 

Bloomer*  bar  Iron,  per  ton  _   £500  per  cwt,  £28 

Refined  bar  Iron,  per  ton  -   700      "  38 

Nail  rod  Iron,  per  tun   1000      "  55 

Sheet  Iron,  per  pound  „          12*.  per  pound,  15>. 

Beat  dlntle  eole-leather,  per  pound. 

Neat's  leather,  by  Uie  side  

A  calfskin  that  will  cut  four  pair  of  ahu 
,  per  pair..., 


her,  per  pound.. 
Bridle  leather,  per  side..., 
Boots,  (ler  juiir 
Men's  l**t  leather  shoe 
Women's  shoe.. 


The  committee  continued  the  price  of  flour,  mid- 
dlings, etc.,  as  of  the  last  month's  prices,  and  were 
"  happy  to  inform  the  public  that  the  price  of  molasses 
and  the  various  kinds  of  salts  are  at  present  lower 
than  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  committee  expect 
they  will  not  be  appraised  higher  than  at  present"  The 
committee  also  "  re$olvtd  that  if  any  goods,  exceeding 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  be  removed  or 
offered  to  be  removed  from  this  city,  without  first  ob- 
taining a  permit  from  this  committee,  such  goods  so 
removed  or  offered  to  be  removed  shall,  on  detection, 
be  detained  under  the  care  of  the  committee  until  the 
next  town-meeting,  and  the  owner  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences." 

From  1776  to  1783,  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
there  existed  no  foreign  trade  whatever  from  the  port 
of  Philadelphia.  From  1783  to  1789,  commerce 
groped  its  way  among  the  difficulties  that  beset  it  on 
every  side.  Peace  removed  the  barrier  that  war  had 
erected  ;  but  abroad,  the  obstacles  of  the  protective 
system,  with  which  each  country  was  hedging  its 
manufactures  and  domestic  interest,  barred  its  onward 
movement,  and  at  home  the  conflicting  laws  of  thirteen 
colonies  were  not  only  ruinous  to  its  development, 
but  demoralizing,  as  they  were  productive  of  smug- 
gling. Not  less  serious  than  these  was  the  deranged 
condition  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  was 
no  measure  of  value,  and  would  hardly  pass  when  out 
of  sight  of  its  place  of  issue.  These  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  continued,  until,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  1789,  the  thirteen  States 
transferred  to  the  Federal  government  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  between  the 
States,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes,  in  fact,  all  con- 
trol of  every  kind  over  commerce.1  Commercial  re- 
lations were  then  opened  by  one  central  authority 
with  the  nations  of  the  world;  preference  between 

l  The  conflicting  legislation  of  the  State*  on  the  subject  of  commerce, 

lous  condition  of  the  thirteen  Independent  State*  of  the  Confederacy, 
each  of  which  attempted  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  without  reference 
to  the  others,  producing  confusion  abroad,  and  operating  against  Amer- 
ican enterprise.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  took  up  this  subject  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  State-House  on  the  20th  of  June,  1785,  to  hear 
the  report  of  e  com  ml  tiro  "  to  suggest  mean*  or  relief  for  the  present 
state  of  trade  and  manufacture*."  They  declared  that  It  was  necessary 
that  Congress  should  have  full  power  over  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  to  withhold  such  power  would  be  Injurious.  Agricul- 
ture and  manufactures.  It  was  said,  were  the  great  employments  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  that,  as  the 
former  most  decline  with  our  export  trade,  it  becajne  neceaaary  to  ex- 
tend Uie  latter.  It  wa*  urged  as  the  oplnluu  of  the  meeting  that  man- 
afacturers  Interfering  with  our  own  ought  to  be  diacouragrd,  some  by 
absolute  prohibitions,  others  by  Impost. 

Prom  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  In  1719, 
there  is  oo  data  or  American  tonnage.  Some  of  the  Stale*,  Pennsylva- 
nia among  that  number,  laid  discriminating  duties  lu  favor  of  Teasels 
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ports  of  different  States  could  no  longer  be  given ; 
hindrances  in  trade  by  exactions  were  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Commerce  and  trade  consequently  revived,  as 
the  resources  of  the  province  increased,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1791, 
provided  a  currency  universally  received  as  a  measure 
of  value  and  medium  of  exchange.  In  all  these 
improved  conditions,  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia 
participated. 

The  first  adventure  after  peace  from  the  port  to  the 
East  Indies  was  made  early  in  1786.  The  ship  "  Can- 
ton," Captain  Thomas  Truxton,  was  the  pioneer  from 
Philadelphia.1 

In  favor  of  the  good  ship  "  Canton,"  and  her  com- 
mander, Congress,  on  the  2d  of  January,  granted  a 
sea-letter  directed  to  the  "  Most  serene  and  most  puis- 
sant, high,  illustrious,  noble,  honorable,  venerable, 
wise,  and  prudent  emperors,  kings,  republics,  princes, 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  lords,  burgomasters,  counselors, 
as  also  judges,  officers,  justiciaries,  and  regents  of  all 
the  good  cities  and  places,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  who  shall  see  these  presents  or  hear  them 
read."  There  are  few  particulars  of  this  voyage,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  the  "  Canton"  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1787,  after  a  successful  trip.  In  those 
days  shipments  were  not  made  on  individual  account; 
the  cargo  was  a  joint-stock  affair,  and  dividends  of  the 
profits  were  made  to  each  shareholder. 

In  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  French  Revolution  was  turned  by 
Napoleon  against  all  European  powers.  These  wars 
continued  from  1792  to  1815,  with  a  very  short  inter- 
mission. The  demand  of  the  armies  for  men  depleted 
the  number  of  agriculturists,  and  created  a  demand 
for  supplies  from  America.  The  naval  armaments  of 
European  nations,  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  rendered 
neutral  vessels  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carrying 
of  commodities  from  the  colonies  of  European  nations 
to  the  parent  States.  The  "  currying  trade"  became 
a  fruitful  Bourceof  profit,  in  which  the  ships  of  Phila- 
delphia shared  very  largely.  The  commerce  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  common  with  that  of  the  whole  country, 
prospered  beyond  any  previous  period  of  its  history ; 
her  population  increased  from  42,000,  in  1790,  to  up- 
wards of  96,000  in  1810.  That  "carrying  trade,"  a 
term  now  almost  lost  to  commerce,  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  a  fruitful  source  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  the  city.  Intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies  exchanged  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
State,  such  as  beef,  pork,  flour,  apples,  onions,  butter, 
lard,  and  other  products,  for  sugar,  coffee,  oranges, 
lemons,  pineapples,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
Abraham  Piesch,  a  prominent  shipping  merchant  in 

l  A.  early  u  February,  17*4.  the  »hlp  •'  Kroprew"  of  China.  Capt. 
Green,  wiled  from  New  York  l»«ind  to  CmnUm,  where  ■>■•  «rrl»«l  on 
the  -HAh  of  Auguat.  Thli  »'»«  the  flnt  vea.*l  that  left  the  Culled  Slnlee 
for  that  dletant  rr(flm>-  The  iloup  M  Experiment,"  Capt.  Dean,  of  New 
Tork,  \t  salH  to  bare  been  the  aeeond.  The  "Canton,"  Capt.  Truxton, 
wa.theU.lrd. 


the  fast-sailing  schooner  "Fly,"  braved  the  savage 
blacks  of  San  Domingo  in  1792-93,  and  in  the  midst 
of  insurrection  and  civil  war  reaped  the  reward  of  bit 
pluck  and  courage  in  a  profit  on  coffee  purchased  at 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  paid  for  in  apples,  onions, 
lard,  and  other  things  bought  at  an  equally  low  figure. 
He  built  more  vessels,  largo  and  small,  than  any  other 
ship-builder  of  the  time,  and  during  the  war  of  1812- 
15  he  had  twelve  schooners  engaged  in  running  the 
blockade.  He  was  later  engaged  in  the  East  India  and 
European  trade.  Europe,  Asia,  China,  and  "  Afric  I 
sunny  fountains  rolled  down  their  golden  sands"  on 
the  margin  of  commercial  enterprise,  in  which  Girard's 
ships,  the  "  Voltaire,"  the  "  Rousseau,"  the  "  Helve- 
tius,"  the  "  Montesquieu,"  were  the  philosophic  name* 
that  bore  the  products  of  republican  America.  Stephen 
Girard,  Henry  Pratt,  Pratt  &  Kintzing,  Willings  & 
Francis,  Smith  &  Ridgway,  Summerl  &  Brown,  Louis 
Martial  Jacques  Crousillat,  Eyre  &  Massey,  Blight. 
Montgomery,  SimB,  Wain,  and  others  whose  name* 
are  forgotten,  were  the  active  leaders  on  the  wharves 
of  the  city,  where  their  ships  were  loading  and  un- 
loading for  and  from  every  country. 

Henry  Pratt  was  an  eminent  shipping  merchant  of 
Philadelphia  in  these  early  days.  He  was  born  in 
the  city  on  the  14th  of  May,  1761,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Matthew  Pratt,  a  portrait-painter.  Before  hi* 
majority  Mr.  Pratt  was  engaged  in  the  china  and 
crockery  trade,  and  afterward  in  the  grocery  business.  • 
He  finally  became  identified  with  the  shipping  trade, 
and  became  known  far  and  wide.  He  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  and  built  "  Lemon  Hill,"  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, near  Fairmount.  Great  perseverance  and  energy 
characterized  his  life,  and  marked  him  as  a  merchant 
of  uncommon  and  unusual  qualities.  No  calamities 
of  trade  or  commerce  unnerved  him.  Mercantile  pur- 
suits were  to  him  a  passionate  pleasure,  and  the  ad- 
ventures and  speculations  which  follow  unusually  at- 
tractive. The  unlimited  credit  and  confidence  which 
he  enjoyed  among  the  merchants  of  the  city  enabled 
him  to  weather  all  panics  and  pressures  in  the  money 
market,  and  to  escape  unhurt  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  long  business  career.  He  died  Feb.  6,  1838,  aged 
seventy-seven. 

Abraham  Kintzing  withdrew  in  1812  from  the  firm 
of  Pratt  &  Kintzing,  and  organized  that  of  Kintzing, 
Son  &  Coxe  (Francis  S.  Coxe).  Impaired  health  and 
blindness  soon  compelled  him  to  retire.  His  business 
life  was  one  of  such  exemplary  integrity  that  he  be- 
came the  arbitrator  of  differences  among  business 
men,  and  recognized  as  an  honest  judge,  though 
never  on  the  judicial  bench.  His  commanding  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  great  dignity  of  bearing,  yet 
gentleness  of  disposition,  united  with  unostentatious 
charity,  made  him  exceedingly  popular  and  beloved. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  and 
of  the  old  Philadelphia  Insurance  Company.  Be 
died  in  June,  1835,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Louis  Martial  Jacques  Crousillat  was  born  in  Franc* 
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in  1757,  and  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1780.  He 
was  attached  to  Count  Roch  am  beau's  army  for  eigh- 
teen months  in  the  capacity  of  purchasing  agent  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  employment 
he  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  by  his  commissions 
made  about  seven  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he 
established  himself  as  a  shipping  merchant,  trading 
to  St.  Domingo  and  Marseilles.  He  was  the  first 
French  shipping  merchant  in  Philadelphia  after  the 
Revolution.  He  opened  the  import  trade  of  fine 
French  china.  In  1794  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Mulli- 
gan a  farm  on  the  Schuylkill,  "  Point  Breeze,"  on 
which  he  raised  fruit  from  imported  stock.  He  re- 
tired from  business  about  1802.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising, upright  merchant,  a  kind  and  hospitable 
gentleman.    He  died  in  July,  1836,  in  his  eightieth 


The  house  of  Jesse  and  Robert  Wain  was  largely 
engaged  in  the  West  India  and  English  shipping 
business,  and  afterward  in  East  India  and  China 
trade.  Robert  Wain  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  some  years,  and  of  Congress  in  1798.  He 
was  an  unwavering  Federalist  During  the  war  of 
1812-16  he  erected  a  cotton-factory  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
which  was  one  of  the  first  built  in  that  State.  He 
had  large  interests  in  the  iron-works  at  Phtenixville. 
His  interests  in  these  manufactures  made  him  an 
ardent  protectionist.  The  tariff  acts  of  1816,  1824, 
and  1828  drew  out  the  "Boston  Report,"  by  Henry 
Lee,  by  the  reasoning  and  figures  of  which  the  cause 
of  "  protection"  seemed  to  have  been  overthrown. 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Manufactures  selected  Mr.  Wain  as  the  person  most 
fitted  by  abilities  and  familiarity  with  the  subject  to 
make  the  reply  to  the  "Boston  Report."  His  reply 
was  able,  and  by  ita  friends  regarded  as  "  triumphant." 
His  "Seven  Letters  to  Elias  Hicks"  arc  papers  on 
Quaker  subjects.  He  filled  many  places  of  honor 
and  trust,  and  died  in  1836,  aged  seventy-one. 

The  patriarch  of  the  illustrious  Mifflin  family  in 
Pennsylvania  was  John  Mifflin,  who  emigrated  to 
America  from  Wiltshire,  England,  at  some  date  prior 
to  1684,  in  which  year  he  married,  in  this  country, 
Elizabeth  Hadley,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  England. 
The  issue  of  the  union  was  five  children,— Edward, 
George,  John,  Jonathan,  and  Jane.  George,  the 
second  son,  wedded  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  18,  1714, 
Esther,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Deborah  Cordry, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children.  One  of  them,  John 
Mifflin,  who  became  a  provincial  councilor,  was 
born  Jan.  18,  1715.  He  entered  mercantile  life,  in 
which  he  attained  the  highest  rank,  but  his  business 
pursuits  did  not  prevent  him  from  sparing  much  of 
his  time  to  that  public  service  for  which  his  ability 
and  integrity  thoroughly  fitted  him.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Library. 
He  was  elected  in  1747  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  alderman  in  1751. 
On  Nov.  2,  1755,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Proviucial 


Council  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  February, 
1709,  and  was  interred  in  the  Friends'  burying- 
ground.  The  eldest  of  the  sixteen  children  that  he 
bad  by  his  two  wives  was  the  celebrated  Governor 
Thomas  Mifflin.  George,  the  second  son  of  John, 
was  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  and  was  for  some  years 
in  business  partnership  with  his  brother  Thomas. 
He  died  July  14,  1785.  His  wife,  whom  he  married 
Oct.  15,  1772,  was  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Morris.  Their  children  were  Thomas  and  Elizabeth, 
the  latter  becoming  the  wife  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar. 
Thomas  Mifflin  followed  hia  ancestors  in  a  commer- 
cial career,  and,  like  them,  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  until,  in  1794,  he  was  "read  out 
of  meeting"  for  engaging  in  military  duty  in  suppress- 
ing the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  His  death  occurred 
in  April,  1820.  On  June  20,  1799,  he  was  married 
to  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Ebenozer  Large,  of  Bristol, 
Bucks  Co.,  a  prosperous  flour  merchant.  James 
Large  Mifflin  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  born 
June  18,  1800,  at  the  family  residence,  on  the  north 
side  of  Spruce  Street,  below  Fourth.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  and  on  April  16,  1818,  when 
still  three  years  under  his  majority,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  John  Jennings,  George  W.  Jones, 
and  Joseph  Archer,  to  conduct  an  auction  business 
in  all  goods  pertaining  to  the  Canton  (China)  trade, 
on  the  west  side  of  Front  Street,  above  Chestnut. 
Each  partner  contributed  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  joint  capital,  and  Mr.  Mifflin  acted  as 
cashier  and  financial  manager.  The  business  was 
very  prosperous,  and  grew  to  large  proportions,  as 
much  as  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  pass- 
ing through  Mr.  Mifflin's  hands  in  the  single  month 
of  June,  1819.  In  1823,  the  auction  commission  of 
Mr.  Jones  having  expired,  the  firm  was  dissolved, 
after  five  years  of  an  honorable  business  career.  In 
1824,  Mr.  Mifflin  entered  into  partnership  with  a  son 
of  Joseph  Archer,  in  the  legitimate  Canton  trade  in 
all  its  branches.  They  were  established  on  Front 
Street,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  old  firm,  and  on 
a  property  that  has  over  since  been  retained  in  the 
Mifflin  family. 

Mr.  Mifflin  was  the  first  Canton  merchant  who 
brought  into  this  country  the  well-known  Caykar  (or 
cocoa)  matting,  the  original  lot  coming  over  iu  his 
ship,  the  "  Nassau,"  commanded  by  Capt.  Hewitt. 
The  business  connection  of  Mr.  Mifflin  and  Mr. 
Archer  ran  through  some  fifteen  years,  when  Mr. 
Archer  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Mifflin  became  the  sole 
head  of  the  house,  whose  operations  he  extended  by 
dealing  very  largely  in  cotton.  The  great  fire  of  1839 
swept  away  such  a  large  proportion  of  his  stores  and 
offices  that  he  decided  to  retire  to  private  life.  This 
he  did,  and  was  not  again  engaged  in  any  commer- 
cial ventures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  June,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Theresa, 
daughter  of  Curtis  and  Mary  Worrell,  of  Chester 
County,  who  survived  him,  and  is  still  living.  Their 
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three  children  ure  James,  Dorothea  Theresa,  and 
Thomas  Mifflin.  Jaines  Large  Mifflin  died  on  8ept. 
25,  1872,  and  was  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

In  those  early  days  of  Philadelphia,  countries  gave 
their  name  to  different  "  trades," 1  and  the  East  India 

■  The  following  in  a  list  of  vessels  Engaged  In  "  trading"  from  Phila- 
delphia In  1800.  Those  engaged  In  West  India  trade  were  ai  follow*: 

Ship*.  M&» tm.  Port  of  Trade.  Consignee*. 

Psllaa..  ..Mariner  Careou*   _  „   ,  ].. 

Pumona ....... ...Patriarch... ........ Martinique  im-numi  

Columbia  Kelly  _  Mutant**  Nicklln  *  Griffith. 

Dispatch   Maxwell  Pi  Republican-William  Haslett. 

Cere*  (mow)  Woodman  St.  Kilt*  ~  -   

Mary  Odlln  Gape  Francois  ...J.  Yard. 

Devotion  Tremel*.  Cajie  r*r»i  „ 

Neptune   Haquin  Cape  Francois  

Pheb*.  Wi i,>|. >».  ....I "ape  Francois...  Robert  Ralston. 

Brother*  Hawklna  .Si.  Kltt*  J.  Gardner. 

Too*.  Cbalklsy. .Henry-  St.  Thuin**.-  „  „  

Spy  Wort  -  —  Oousivss...    

Dispatch  Martin-  Uunei***  Pratt  A  Knitting. 

Old  Tom  Morton  K,  Ub**-.  ._  

Criterion  Week*.  ......St.  Ube*  

Superior  Coiiyugham  Havana.  „, 

Adventurer  Slllitrtdg*  Havana.  

Good  Friend*  Karl.  Havana  ...Stephen  Glrard. 

Fair  American  — Breevoor — ........Havana  A.  Dutilh. 

Charlotte.  Cowperthwait... Havana.  .................... 

Terrillc  Brown  Havana.  —  

Jim.  Hay**  Jamaica  

Hope  Kdmundsuu  Jamaica  .Savage  A  Dugan. 

Muhlenmerv  Boyaem   St.  Croix..  O.  B.  Paweoo. 

Experiment  Crane  Kingston  «,.»  

Here  are  twenly-livo  vessels  in  the  Wert  Indi*  trade. 

The  following  In  llel  of  vessel*  which  were  In  the  Rail  India  trade, 
with  (when  given)  the  oame*  of  conilgnee*.  In  many  case*  th*  latter 
were  owners  or  tbe  vea*«l* ;  In  other*  they  were  Dot. 

Snip*.  Matter*.         Port  of  Trad*.  Consignee*. 

New  Jersey.  Thompson  Canton  William  Reed  A  On. 

Jane  ...McPueraoti  Canton  —Boa*  A  Slutpson. 

Canton  ..Dale  .Canton..  ..Willing  A  Francis. 

America  Simt  .Canton  -Nicklln  A  Orfflth. 

Missouri  Vlcary  Canton  

Jsffrreuu  Dougherty  Canton  ..........  

Jean  Ward  (Canton  

Rebecca.  McKeevar  Batavla  .-...——  —  

Columbia  ..Lelar  Batavla  — .  

Molly  .Swain  Batavla. —    

Pacific  „  Salter  .Balavla  „  

H  ope     Edmnndaoo  Batavla  .-  —  r   

Day    ..Adllu  Batavla    

Oeonrs  Barclay ...  Whl  toman   Batavla........  

Pennsylvania  York*  lUtavi*  Gnrnev  A  Smith. 

Richmond  Glenn  Batavla  .....Je**e  A  R.  Wain. 

Waablngton  Williamson  Batavla   

Asia  „  Morgan...  Batavla  

Jefferson  Morris  Batavla  —  „.... 

China  Jostah  Batavla  

Belvider*  Dawaon  Batavta  

John  Bnlklsy  Stokely  ..Balavia  William  Wala. 

Magsns  Hawley   ...Batavla.  Montgomery  A  New- 
bold. 

Dlapslch   I>»v|«  Batavla  

Neptune  Jeffrie*  Calcutta.     

Canton  McLaughlin  Calcutta  ........   

India  Aahmead.  Calcutta  Joseph  S.  Lewis. 

Kingston   M..  rll  Calcutta  

Delaware  Clay  Calcutta  J.  Howell. 

William  Penn  Volant  Calcutta.  J.  A  K  Wain. 

Ulysses  Mngford  Calcutta  J.  Still*,  Jr. 

Perseverance  Williamson  Calcutta  

Roebuck  .Stirling  Calcutta...  Willing  A  Francis. 

Criterion  Weeks  -Calcutta  

Philadelphia  Bllaa  Calcutta...    

Harmony.  Kultock  Calcutta  J.  Miller. 

Eclipse.  Johns  Calcutta.  -  

Atlantic  ..Waters.....  Madras  

Swift  Packsl  Richards  Surinam    V  A  J.  Frailer. 

Margaret  D*rty  Sumatra  

Here  are  forty  vsaeela  In  the  trade  to  Rast  India  and  China  alou*.  It 
Is  true,  they  were  not  large  In  comparison  to  present  burthens ;  but  they 
would  avenge  two  hundred  sud  fifty  to  three  hundred  mi  l  11  fly  tone 
They  were  able  to  make  about  one  round  trip  a  year,  including  the 
time  spent  in  port ;  some  might  do  It  ten  months.  The  pa  stages  were 
from  one  hundred  sud  twenty-Dvs  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  In  this 
year  there  was  an  arrival  of  the  ship  "Charles  Blythewnod,"  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  ivory,  palm,  oils,  dyswoods,  etc.,  consigned  to  Peter 
Blight,  and  the  ship  "  Iris,"  Crosby,  was  cleared  for  Alexandria,  In 

•6*7** 

Tbe  following  will  show  what  Philadelphia  was  doing  In  trad*  with 


trade,  the  China  trade,  the  Liverpool  trade,  the  Lon- 
don trade,  the  St.  Croix,  Spanish  main,  and  Havana 
trade  were  distinct  in  their  goods,  and  often  conducted 
exclusively  by  different  mercantile  houses.  The  "  East 
Indiamen"  at  the  "India  wharf,"  between  Walnut 

Great  Britain  «igbty-four  years  ago.  It  Is  condensed  from  th*  ship  news 

of  1800,  snd  shows  *  mure  extensive  commerce  with  the  old  country  than 
with  th*  Kart  Indies: 

Ship*  Masters.        Port  of  Trade.  Consignee* 

G*nrge  —  Walt..  .London...—  _ 


Adriaua..  

B.  Franklin... 

Roebuck  

Active  

A  iiierlca  

 Uassr  „ 

 McDougal. 

 .Swain...... 

....I»ndun  

-.London  ... 

....London  

._  T.  A  J.  Clifford. 

 Davy,  Roberts  A  O*. 

.— Nicklln  A  Griffith. 
 P.  Blight. 

Pennsylvania.. 

 Go  may  A  Smith. 

America  

 lands  

...Liverpool..... 

...Liverpool  — 

 Abel  Humphrey  * 

Swanwick  .Klrkbrlds.  .  Liverpool. 

Friendship  Ward.. 

Gen.  Waahingtini  Davia  Liverpool . 

Snflolk  Whipple  Liverpool- 

Prudence  Mil,  bell  Liverpool — , 

Mollv   „  Calvert.  Liverpool... 

Oroiio  Middleton-  .  Uverpoel  

Old  Torn  Morton   Liverpool— 

Pomona  Merrill  —Liverpool. 


.Nicklln  A  Griffith. 
J.  Stein  met*. 
W.  A  8.  Keith. 


Abigail...   Webber  Liverpool  ~M.  Wharton. 

Khraheth...  Dyer  Liverpool   Warder 

Vnlant  Iluvey  ...Liverpool  —  —...—„—  

Rosa  Jane*..  Liverpool-.  „  —  —  

Edward  Bsard.  -..Liverpool-..— ..J.  Brown. 

■  Ila* MS  -  Parker  —.Liverpool  —W.  A  8.  Kslth. 

Thomas  Willaston-  —...——...Liverpool-    ... 

Tillman  ...Hsrker..  Liverpool  ...Taggart  A  Soil  til. 

Thomas  Wilson  tiwlno-  ...Uvsrpool  Shoemaker  A  Barrel 

Amiable  Tilllugbstt ...  Liverpool  J.  Warder. 

Pennsylvania   Yorks  —  Liverpool  ................   ■  - 

Belvider*   Rosa.  Liverpool  Nlekllo  A  i ; riffiih  . 

Mobawk  Weatherby.    Liverpool-.  —  ™   — . 

Minerva.  Weatherby. —Liverpool  _ 

Pally  I  barque)..  Sited  Cork..    ,, 

Amity  McLevaa  Cork,  Bristol  J.  I 

Franklin   Tucker  Cork  

Hannah  Brown  Greenock  -W.  Young. 

George  Rice  Hull   

Ptiu-be  Ann  Gardner.  Cows*..  — . 

Stafford   Kennedy  Ntwry..  — 

Prosperity  .Jungan   Dublin —    ,  , , 

Atlantic  Corran.   Loiidondarry— _.....—.- — 

lawlnisv.  Staveneon  Londonderry.  —  . 

Brothers  Gray.  Londonderry    - 

Wilmington  Mitchell  Belfast   — .  

Missouri.  Laak  D.  W.  Coxa 


The  following  it  a  list  of  vessels  which,  In  1800,  wsra  sailing  betw* 
Phllsdelphla  and  ports  In  Korope  outside  of  the  British  Islands  : 
Ship*.  Matters.  Port  of  trade.  Consignee*. 

Boston  Packet..  Strong.......  Amsterdam  ..— 

Planter  -Jacob*  .„  Amsterdam         K.  H.  Wilcox. 

Margaret  liruxarl  Amsterdam —  ..„.— 

George  Met v>l!om   A instr rdaiu  ...................... .  — 

Aleiander  Davy  Amsterdam —   ■— — — 

Thomas  Wilson. Smith —.Amsterdam— .—  —   , ,  — 

Harmony  Wtckham  Amsterdam— —..——..—_  — 

Criterion  Weeke    Amsterdam.-   — 

Sally  Hutchinson  Amsterdam— 

Allan! ir  Hut.  bins  Amsterdam-  

El  it*  betb   Dyer.....  .....Amsterdam  

Four  Friends  Hathaway..  Amsterdam  

A|-  ■  I  In  Adams  Madeira...—.— 

KVUsid  Beard  Madeira  J.  H.  Brown. 

Kei'tuns  Dandelot  .—.Bordeaux...... 

B.  Franklin  Sentry  Bordeaux   F.  Breuil. 

Apollo  i  Vggeshal  Teneriffe.. 

Maria   TliomptoD  Rotterdam. 

Diami  Hess  Bremen.....  ———....— 

Totdas  Ilutrhlneon  Barcelona...— .-  -....—-.—  .— . 

Mary  Webb  „_  Lagusy  ra. ...  

Experiment*  .  .  Kellv  Cornnna   D.  W.  Coxe. 

Fully*   Kenney  Gibraltar...—.—.—   

•  Snow*.  A  ■  snow"  was  a  vessel  with  three  mast*.  The  forasaasi  Bad 
mainmast  resembled  those  In  a  ship,  while  th*  mitten  mast  was  t 

tingle  stick  rigged  with  s  trysail.     A  snow  was,  wiUt  slight  variation, 

like  the  modern  barque. 
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and  Chestnut  Street*,  and  the  "  India  stores"  of  Rob- 
ert Morris  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  commerce  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  Robert  Morris  bought  the  United  States 
frigate  "  Alliance,"  and  fitted  her  for  the  East  Indie*. 


Ships.  Masters. 

Sally  McPherson- 

Mary  Aun  Stswart  

Voltaire  Bo  wan.. 


Port  of  trad*. 
.Hamburg.. 


..Stephen  Uirerd. 


...Hamburg  

-Hamburg  , 

Eagle  Derrll  Hamburg.  

Anna  Jurgens-.  Hamburg  J.  Sparry  A  Oo. 

Fnnnrr  Utbson   Hamburg..  Sara**  A  Dugan. 

Richmond  Glsnu  Hamburg  J.  A  R.  Wain. 

Pennsylvania....  Yorks  „  Hamburg  

Louise  Haggard  Leghorn  _ 


1'rovldenoe  .Ailsms  „. Leghorn   Smith  A  Ridgway. 

Charlotte  Kunigaon.. ....... Lisbon  .-.  

Thos.  Ch*lkley..De  Hart.....  Lisbon...-.   , 

Liberty  Oorrau  „  Lisbon    

Fair  American. ..Flndlay  Lisbon  -  _  

Active  .  Harper  Llabon.  

Farmer.  Olbaon  St.  Sebastian  „  

Eclipse  Rllar  St  Sebastian  , 

Manchester  Cox-  St.  Sebastian  T  Murgatroyd. 

Little  Maria  St.  Sebastian  


 Pyle  St.  Ssbsstlari. 

.Lake   8l.8ebs 


....Madeira .,, 

Pacino  -  Salter  _.. 

....Madeira... 

.. ...... .. 

l^ysses 


.Ward  

.Mugford- 


..T.  A  J.  Clifford. 


Owner*. 
Edward  Thomson. 
Edward  Thomaon. 


8hipa 

Tboi 

Addison... 

Adriana  

Benjamin  Ruah  

William  Savsry 

Atlantic  

Oblua  Packet. 

Superb  

Rousseau 
Voltaire . 

Montreqoleu  Thompson—Stephen  Qirard. 

Helvetia*.  _   Irvine  Stephen  Oirard. 

North  A 

Superior  

Washington . 


Matters. 

.Phillips.. 

MM. ,11  . 
..Phillips... 

 Guerdon  Rdward  Thon 

laaaca  Kdward  Thomaoa. 

McCaD-  Edward  Thomson. 

Hewitt  Stephen  Oirard. 

•  < — I  leorg e  Stephen  Oirard. 

 McLellan.... Stephen  Oirard. 

..... laaaca.  Stephen  Uirard. 


Dorothea  Mat,  loat)  . 
Dorothea  (2d,  new)  . 

Phcenlx  

Clothier., 


..Clunle... 
..Davie.-... 
..McKIU*. 


Stephen  Oirard. 
..Km.  Hodge  A  Co. 
..Wm.  Hodge  A  Co. 
..Law la  Clapler. 
..Lam  ia  Clapler. 
...Lewie  CUpler. 


■  


Caledonia.  leraal .. 

Tobacco  Plant  -Read.... 

Paclflo..  Sharp. 

George  and  Albert  _.. 

Bi  nil  ham  

Coromandel   Day.. 

 -   .Skinner. 

 Murpnn. . 


.Brown  Bros.  A  Co. 
.Wharton  Krana. 

. .  Willing  A  V  nine  la. 
....Samuel  Archer. 
....Willing  A  Francis. 
....Whltton  Krana. 
—Whltton  I 
..Lelar. 


Venice  

Fanny   

Pennsylvania . 


LliHTt 

J.  N.  I 
Hoi 


iraicr." 


lope  

Lehigh  . 
Osage. 
Mary. 
Commerce..... 
Hopewell 


..Aehtou  John  McCrea. 

..Welsh  John  McCrea. 

 John  McCrea. 

..Johnson  -..While,  Slevent  A  Co. 

lAOo. 


"Sept.  19,  1788,  the  ship  'Alliance,'  Thomas  Reed 
commander  and  George  Harrison  supercargo,  arrived 
from  Canton,  consigned  to  Isaac  Hazleburst  &  Co." 
(of  which  Robert  Morris  was  the  company).  Such  is 
the  record  of  her  first  and  only  voyage  as  a  merchant- 
man, after  which  she  found  her  resting-place  at 
Petty's  Island,  where,  "  'tis  said,  some  of  her  ribs  yet 
(1860)  perpetuate  the  fact  of  her  existence."  In 
these  "  India  stores"  Thomas  Willing  and  John  Swan- 
wick  carried  on  their  share  of  the  "  East  India  trade." 
Jesse  and  Robert  Wain,  in  1796,  at  Wain's  wharf, 
near  8pruce  Street,  were  extensively  engaged  in  the 
East  India  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  London  trade. 
Willing*  &  Francis,  at  21  and  28  Penn  Street,  were 
among  those  who  engaged  most  extensively  in  the 


Tba  above  Hat  comprises  about  all  the  thine  engaged  in  the  China 
trade  not  the  Eaat  India  trade— prior  to  the  date  given.  Some  of  the 
•hips  data  as  far  back  as  the  war  of  1812.  The  following  I*  a  list  of  the 
i  In  the  China  trade,  tailing  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  between 
I  (about)  1830: 

Masters.  Owners. 

.Fleming  John  McCrea. 

Foulke  John  McCrea. 

Berry  Johu  McCrea. 

...John  McCrea. 
..  John  McCrea. 
...  John  McCrea. 


Masters. 

.Fraxar  

 Martin.... 

 Whitall... 

.. Coffin  


Owners. 


 Foster  A  Co. 

....  Whltton  Evans. 

 Whltton  Evens. 

 Edward  Thomaon. 

...Joseph  Sims. 

 Holliugehead,  Piatt  A  Co. 

 Hollingehrad,  Platl  A  Co. 

...Brown  Brothers  A  Co. 


Ships 
Pearl.......... 

Philip  I  

New  Jersey  , 

Ti-lr*raph  

Wood  rop  Kims  

Rebecca  81ms  . 
M<-e»enger  .... 

White  Squall  

Walter  .„  Engl*... 

Isabella..  Leeds  Brown  Brothers  A  Oo. 

Morrison  Harden-  Blytbe  A  Oo. 

Nassau  Hewitt  

Italy  -  Ritchie  , 

Olobe    Dlxey   ...Eyre  A  Masaey. 

Robert  Fulton  Dulle  Blylhe  A  Oo. 

Henry  Pratt  -Rogers  Boris,  McKesn  A  Co. 

Valparaiso  -.Lockwood.-  Holltngshead.  Platl  A  Co. 

Brigs. 

Brie  Gallagher  -  

Delight  -  Conyngham  „„......„„. 

Latona  Kirk  ............. ......... 
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The  ahoTa  comprises  most.  If  not  all,  the  Teasels  in  the  China  trade 
from  aay  1822  to  1831),  or  perhaps  some  of  them  a  few  years  later. 
Doubtless  a  few  have  been  omitted,  but  not  many.  Enough  Is  shown, 
however,  to  Indleate  the  great  loss  Philadelphia  has  sustained  In  ber 
interests  by  what  moat  be  attributed  to  the  apathy  of  her 
In  thla  cuuueclloult  may  uot  be  out  of  place  to  state  that 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  three  lines  of  packets— twelve  ships— sailing 
regularly  to  Liverpool,  two  regular  ships  to  London,  two  to  Amsterdam, 
several  vessels  to  tha  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  quite  a  fleet  of  brigs  and 
barks  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pernambuoo.  It  should  be  boras  in  mind 
that  the  sixes  of  vessels  at  the  begi lining  of  this  century  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  at  the  preaent  time.  For  Instance,  the  ships 
••  Wood  rop  81ms"  and  -  Rebecca  films"  registered  &C8  and  664  tons 
respectively.  They  were  built  In  1 800,  and  were  the  largest  ships  in 
Ihe  American  merchant  marine.  In  fact,  they  were  so  unUI  1822  or 
1823.  We  have  at  the  present  day  many  coasting  schooners  that  could 
carry  ths  cargoes  of  both  Ihe  said  shlpa,  with  about  all  their  material 
also.  The  difference  In  the  number  of  men  carried  by  ships  than  and 
now  is  simply  wonderful.  One  of  the  above  ships  carried  25  all  told. 
This  would  give  50  for  the  Iwo  ships;  while  we  have  coasting  schooners 
that  carry  1400  tons  of  coal,  with  a  complement  of  9  and  10  all  told. 
The  "  Rebecca  81ms,"  after  many  voyages  In  the  whaling  business, 
ended  her  career  aa  one  of  Ihe  "stone  Beef'  which  were  sunk  off 
Charleston  harbor  in  1862  to  obstruct  the  navigation  thereof.  Abont 
1825  three  ships  arrived  from  China  In  one  afternoon.  They  always 
Bred  a  salute  of  21  guns  whsn  coming  round  the  **  Point  House,"  now 
Greenwich.  They  alwajrs  went  well  armed,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
particularly  Ihe  China  Sea,  were  greatly  Infested  with  plratse.  The 
vesaela  alwaya  carried  ths  funds  for  purchasing  their  cargoes  in  Spaulsh 
"Carolua"  (dollars),  aa  Chinamen  had  not  learned  the  advantages  of 
drafts.  Mile  of  exchange,  etc.  The  "  Montesquieu,"  a  China  packet, 
was  captured  by  the  British  fleet  at  the  Capes  of  ths  Delaware  In  April, 
1813,  and  Stephen  Oirard  ransomed  her  for  1180,001)  specie. 
The  result  of  tills  examination  Is  a  sum  total  as  follows: 

Vessels  trading  with  the  East  Indios  and  China.   40 

•'         *         "  British  ports   52 

■         "         "  Continental  Europe   50 

WeatluJIee  —   25 
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East  India,  as  well  as  the  China  trade.  The  "  Wood- 
rop  8ims,"  the  "  Rebecca  Sims,"  and  the  "  Fame" 
brought  the  teas  and  other  East  India  luxuries  for 
Joseph  Sims,  whose  country-seat  was  on  the  Ridge 
road,  at  the  Laurels.  8aniuel  Archer,  in  1799,  was 
an  importer  of  East  India  muslins,  at  No.  35  Front 
Street,  and  afterward  extended  his  business  to  the 
importation  of  all  East  India  goods.  Morris  L.  Hal- 
lowed, the  founder  of  M.  L.  Hallowell  A  Co.,  was  a 
clerk  for  Mr.  Archer,  and  sailing  to  China  in  his  em- 
ploy, returned  and  began  business  as  M.  L.  Hallowell 
A  Co.,  whom  Morris  L.  and  Joshua  Hallowell  suc- 
ceeded. Gurney  A  Smith,  in  1799,  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  European  and  Calcutta  trade. 

Thomas  P.  Cope  was  a  prominent  and  became  a 
wealthy  shipping  merchant  in  the  Liverpool  trade  as 
early  as  1807.  He  established  the  house  of  Thomas 
P.  Cope  A  Son  in  1821,  and  the  same  year,  with  the 
"  Lancaster,"  of  290  tons,  commanded  by  Capt.  Dixey, 
and  the  "  Tuaearora,"  of  397  tons,  commanded  by 
Capt.  James  8errill,  opened  the  Liverpool  Packet 
Line.  The  line  was  sustained  through  all  adverse 
circumstances.  Their  Bhips  —  the  "  Montezuma," 
"Algonquin,"  "  Monongahela,"  and  "Susquehanna" 
— were  for  many  years  famous.  The  business  was 
enlarged,  the  firm  being  successively  Thomas  P.  Cope 
A  Son,  Thomas  P.  Cope  A  Sons,  Henry  A  Alfred  Cope, 
H.  A  A.  Cope  A  Co.,  and  Cope  Brothers.  Several  fine 
ships  were  added  to  the  Cope  Line  in  the  course  of 
years,  among  them  the  "Tonawanda,"  "Wyoming," 
and  "Thomas  P.  Cope,"  all  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
Mr.  Cope  was  the  contemporary  and  often  the  rival 
of  Mr.  Girard.  He  filled  many  places  of  honor  and 
trust,  serving  in  the  Legislature  and  Congress,  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Council  of  the  city,  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  Girard  estate,  a  director 
of  Girard  College  for  orphans,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  also  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Thomas  P.  Cope  died  in  March,  1834,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  boh,  Alfred  Cope,  who  died  in 
1875.  Mr.  Alfred  Cope  left  two  sons — Professor  Ed- 
ward D.  Cope,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  James  B.  Cope,  graduate  of  Oxford 
University — and  a  married  daughter.  Mr.  Cope  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox),  and  a 
member  of  Germantown  Meeting.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  has  given  largely  to  charities.  He  might 
be  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  Fairmount  Park, 
having,  with  his  brother  Henry,  contributed  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sedgeley  es- 
tate (adjoining  Lemon  Hill),  which  was  the  first  move- 
ment made  toward  expanding  the  park  to  its  present 
dimensions.  He  also  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  in  Bainbridge 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  scientific  school.' 


Jacob  Gerard  Koch,  in  1796,  was  a  prominent  im- 
porter of  German  linens.  Robert  Ralston  was  in  the 
China  trade,  and  of  him  it  was  said,  "  Take  him  alto- 
gether, he  has  been  justly  considered  as  a  beautiful 
model  for  the  character  of  the  merchant.  .  .  .  Ht 
did  not  make  haste  to  grow  rich,  and  thereby  pre- 
served himself  from  many  of  those  sorrows  with 
which  multitudes  have  pierced  themselves  through." 
It  was  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Ralston  that  John  Welsh 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  business  character  which 
made  him  pre-eminent  among  the  early  business  men 
of  the  city.  He  retired  in  1806,  leaving  the  house  of  S. 
A  W.  Welsh  his  successors.  John  R.  Evans  purchased 
the  store  of  Mr.  Welsh,  and  in  1807  the  firm  of  WeUb, 
Maris  A  Evans,  and  afterward  the  concern  of  Maris 
A  Evans;  and  in  1818,  Joseph  R.  Evans  continued 
the  "  London  trade"  business.  The  ships  "  Electra" 
and  the  "Thames"  were  well  known  in  that  trade. 
John  Welsh  was  among  the  pioneers  in  the  shipping 
business  of  Philadelphia.  Apprenticed,  in  1786,  in 
the  counting-house  of  Joseph  Russell,  a  prominent 
shipping  merchant  of  that  day,  he  went  as  super- 
cargo to  Port  au  Prince,  and  upon  his  return  entered 
the  counting-house  of  Robert  Ralston  as  clerk.  In 
1794  he  began  mercantile  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  such  was  his  success  that  he  retired  with  wealth 
in  1806.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank,  in  1803,  of  which  he  was  a  director 
until  his  death.  He  died  in  March,  1854,  aged  eighty- 
four  years. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  co- 
extensive with  the  globe,  since,  for  instance,  the  ships 
of  Eyre  A  Massey  touched  and  traded  at  Archangel, 
Tonningcn,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Havre, 
Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Lisbon,  St.  Ubes,  Oporto,  Cadiz. 
St.  Lucar,  St.  Sebastian,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Barcelona, 
Marseilles,  Sardinia,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Ma- 
deira, Teneriffe,  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  Vera  Crux, 
Alvarado,  Jamaica,  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  Havana,  New 
Providence,  San  Domingo,  St.  Thomas,  Guadaloupe, 
St.  Croix,  Curacoa,  Laguira,  Maracaibo,  Cayenne, 
Pernambuco,  Corunna,  in  Spain,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, Santos,  Paranaquay,  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo, 
Valparaiso,  Irico,  Coquimbe,  Copiapo,  Lima,  Guaya- 
quil, Panama,  Sandwich  Islands,  Java,  Sumatra, 
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Iber  line  of  Liverpool  packet!  aatlluK  from  tble  port, 
■Ml*  then  theCopre  had  during  the  early  part  of  their 


erpuol.  hut  eubeeqaontl 
from  Philadelphia  to 

returned  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  direct  It 
newepeper  of  IBM  that  at  the  bt-gliinlnit  of  that  year  tble  line  wa*  com- 
poerd  of  the  following  thine:  »  Jiillue  Ceeear."  Capt  fraud*  M.  French, 
AW  tone;  "  Globe,"  Capt  Jamee  Hamilton,  800  tone;  "  Coluaaua,"  Capt 
Robert  Marihalt,  3»9  lone;  "Courier,"  Capt.  George  H.  Wallace,  MS 
tone;  and  "  Delaware,"  Capt  John  Hamilton,  412  tone.  Their eall'oj 
dare  from  Philadelphia  were  on  the  8"th  of  each  month.  The  ehlp 
"  Minerva,"  Capt.  John  C  Mayol,  380  tone,  wee  added  to  thh)  Hoe  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1888,  and  the  new  ehlp  "  Bolivar,"  Capt.  Joaiah 
L.  Wilaon ,  took  the  place  of  the  "  Globe"  In  the  hitter  part  of  the  earn* 
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Manilla,  Canton,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  ports  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.1  One  of  the  ships  of 
this  house,  "  The  Globe,"  made  eight  voyages  to 
China  and  returned.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  risks  and  adventure  of  this  ancient  shipping- 
house,  they  never  made  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  Massey  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Select  Couneil  of  the  city,  and  in  turn  also  of  the 
Common  Council,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  opening  Dela- 
ware Avenue,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard, 
in  1834  ;  also  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions a  juror  of  valuation  of  the  wharf  fronts ;  and  for 
his  general  knowledge  of  wharf  property,  selected  as 
chairman  of  that  jury  ;  and  he,  with  his  fellow-jurors, 
valued  by  critical  arithmetical  estimate,  the  prop- 
erty required  for  the  avenue  from  Arch  to  Chestnut, 
and  from  Walnut  to  the  lower  side  of  Spruce  8trcet; 
being  owner  of  part  of  the  intermediate  square,  he 
was  ineligible  for  that  duty. 

Manuel  Eyre,  who  was  also  brought  up  in  the 
counting-room  of  Henry  Pratt,  was  no  less  energetic 
or  public-spirited.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  a  director  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
1816,  and  again  of  the  same  under  the  charter  of 
Pennsylvania  of  1886 ;  but  he  was  more  of  an  agri- 
culturist than  a  merchant,  aud  he  devoted  mainly  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  rural  cares,  being  the 
owner  and  operator  of  two  farms  near  the  city,  and 
three  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  indeed,  a  very  pro- 
jector of  Delaware  City. 

Mr.  Eyre  was  of  full  size,  being  six  feet  in  height, 
square-built,  and  well  proportioned;  he  had  an  inde- 
pendent but  not  a  haughty  carriage;  be  had  a  very 
prominent  nose  and  strong  features  generally,  with  a 
thoughtful  and  observing  eye,  shaded  by  his  hat  of 
broader  brim  than  fashion  called  for.  He  was  a  man 
of  Integrity  and  respectability,  unmoved  by  any  ad- 
Terse  crook  in  trade,  or  flow  of  incidental  success. 

He  was  the  son  of  Manuel  Eyre,  Sr.,  of  Kensington, 
an  eminent  shipwright  there,  who  had  been  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  eminent  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
none  filled  a  higher  place  in  usefulness  than  Paul 
Beck,  Jr.,  who,  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to 
William  SheafT,  a  prominent  and  successful  lime  mer- 
chant. Upon  the  opening  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  company  of  Capt. 
John  Linton,  of  the  first  battalion  of  Philadelphia 
Infantry.  The  Revolution  being  over,  he  formed  a 
copartnership  with  James  Caldwell,  in  1787,  and  from 
that  date  until  his  death,  in  1844,  his  career  was  one 
of  steady  increase  in  prosperity  and  wealth,  which 
latter  aggregated  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
He  was  appointed  port  warden,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
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the  duties  of  his  position  was  remarkable  for  his 
efforts  to  preserve  and  extend  the  facilities  of  the 
port  as  a  resort  of  commerce.  His  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  William  Penn's  original  plan  of  a 
broad  and  noble  quay,  occupying  the  entire  space 
from  the  western  side  of  Front  Street  and  extending 
from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the  other,  though 
rejected,  were  in  a  measure  the  means  of  bringing  Mr. 
Girard  to  provide  for  the  avenue  along  the  Delaware, 
and  to  widen  and  straighten  Water  Street.  He  was 
more  successful  in  his  next  effort  for  the  general  ben- 
efit of  the  city  in  connecting  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays  by  a  canal.  He  was  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
which  he  bequeathed  a  number  of  his  pictures.  He 
was  an  efficient  patron  and  friend  to  all  the  institu- 
tions of  philanthropy,  and  as  treasurer  of  Christ 
Church  Hospital  received  the  thanks  of  the  vestries 
of  Christ  Church,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  James'.  The 
Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  American  Sun- 
day-School Union,  and  the  different  churches  experi- 
enced the  benefits  of  his  kind  charities  and  valuable 
services. 

Among  the  eminent  early  mercantile  houses  of 
Philadelphia  none  stood  higher  in  character  than  that 
of  Elliston  and  John  Perot.  These  brothers  were 
born  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  the  former  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1747,  and  the  latter  on  the  3d  of  May,  1749. 
After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  West  Indies 
they  arrived  in  1784  in  the  United  States,  and  com- 
menced business  at  No.  41  Water  Street,  between 
Market  and  Arch.  Elliston  Perot  died  Nov.  28,  1834, 
and  John  Perot  on  the  8th  of  January,  1841.  The 
death  of  the  former  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  firm, 
upon  which  the  latter  retired  from  business.  The 
members  of  this  ancient  house  were  the  parents  of 
those  who  since  that  early  day  have  also  made  their 
mark  among  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Sansom, 
son  of  Elliston,  and  James,  son  of  John,  were  as  early 
as  1816  in  business  in  the  firm  of  Perot  &  Williams, 
and  Perot  &  Ridgway ;  James  and  Sansom  Perot, 
Francis  and  William  S.,  sons  of  Elliston,  together 
with  Charles  and  Edward,  sons  of  John,  were  in  the 
brewing  business.  C.  &  J.  Perot  and  Perot  &  Hoffman 
are  the  lineal  and  business  descendants  of  this  house. 

Levi  Hollingsworth,  descended  from  Valentine  Hol- 
lingsworth,  who  accompanied  William  Penn  to  Penn- 
sylvania, was  the  son  of  Zebulon  Hollingsworth,  and 
was  born  at  Elkton,  Md.,  Nov.  29,  1739.  He  settled 
in  Philadelphia  in  1760,  where  he  remained  for  sixty- 
four  years,  a  conspicuous  example  of  honesty,  enter- 
prise, economy,  and  industry.  He  was  a  zealous  and 
active  supporter  of  the  American  cause,  using  liber- 
ally his  means,  and  exposing  his  person  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Troop  of  Light  Horse,  commanded  by 
Abraham  Markoe.  This  troop  was  equipped  at  its 
own  expense,  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  among  the 
first  of  the  associates.   He  was  sent  to  Canada  with 
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specie  for  the  payment  of  Gen.  Montgomery's  army 
when  investing  Quebec,  und  employed  in  many  special 
services,  all  of  which  were  performed  with  fidelity. 

Among  the  leading  houses  which  in  Philadelphia 
were  eminent  in  her  commerce  from  1783  to  a  late 
1 -friii-;  in  the  present  century  may  be  mentioned 
Peter  Whitcsides,  Isaac  Hazlehuret,  B.  &  J.  Bohlen, 
Harvey  &  Davis,  John  Wilcox,  Samuel  Beck,  Peter 
Blight,  Buckridge  Sims,  Joseph  Sims,  John  Swan- 
wick,  Wharton  &  Palmer,  Savage  &  Dugan,  Joseph 


Carson,  Gust&vus  <fc  Hugh  Calhoun,  Montgomery  & 
Newbolds,  Joseph  Harrison,  Robeson  &  Paul,  Lati- 
mer <fe  Murdoch,  Timothy  Paxson,  James  Vanuxem, 
James  Crawford,  Daniel  &  Vincent  Thunn,  Ducoing 
&  Lacombe,  Hartshorne,  Large  &  Co.,  James  C.  and 
Samuel  W.  Fisher,  Ambrose  Vasse,  Nottnagel,  Mont- 
mollin  &  Co.,  Thomas  Peacock,  Cornelius  Comegys, 
Baker  &  Comegys,  William  Lippincott,  John  Mor- 
rell,  Blair  McClenachan,  Lewis  Tarascon  &  Victor 
Journel,  Brugiere  &  Tessicre,  Robert  Hals  ton.  and 
Gurney  &  Smith. 


Among  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  who  hare 
given  the  councils  of  the  city,  State,  and  Union  the 
benefit*  of  their  experience  and  capacity,  not  one  has 
risen  to  a  higher  place  in  the  public  estimation  than 
the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  who,  without  abandoning 
the  counting-room,  has  filled  nearly  every  position  of 
honor  und  trust  in  the  gift  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives.    Born  on  the  10th  of  October,  1828,  he  re- 
ceived an  excellent  practical  education,  chiefly  in  the 
public  Bchools  of  the  city  ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  a  large  dry-goods  house,  but 
immediately  on  attaining  his  majority 
he  entered  the  political  arena,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  City  Councils, 
serving  for  three  years  immediately 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  city.  His 
service  in  the  City  Councils  won  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  people 
he  represented.    In  1858-59  be  served 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  Charles  B 
Penrose  in  the  State  Senate,  and  in 
1862,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
was  elected  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.     He  wa* 
re-elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, and,  with  unbroken  success,  has 
been  returned  to  the  Fortieth,  Forty- 
firet,  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty- 
fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  Forty- 
seventh,  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses. 
On  almost  every  important  committee 
he  has  served  to  shape  legislation,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  1875,  and  again  in  1884, 
he  has  been  recognized  as  the  leader 
in  all  measures  of  economy  and  policy 
looking  to  reform  and  retrenchment. 
As  Speaker  of  the  House  he  was  recog- 
nized as  the  first  and  ablest  parliamen- 
tarian of  the  country ;  as  a  leader  of 
a  party  he  has  shown  sagacity,  tact, 
courage,  and  ability  ;  and  as  a  states- 
man he  has  elucidated  some  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  in  political 
economy.   A  Democrat  of  the  strictest 
kind,  he  has  never  failed  to  take  hi* 
stand  in  advance  of  bis  party  on  aK 
questions  where  principle  was  involved  or  the  econo- 
mies or  industries  of  the  people  were  threatened. 
Whether  the  gou)  of  American  ambition  will  yet  be 
won  by  Mr.  Randall  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  his  integrity  of  purpose,  faithfulness  in  trust 
and  ability,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  honor  of  hi* 
country. 

France  and  England,  as  well  as  Spain  and  other 
European  powers,  endeavored  to  restrict  the  trade  of 
neutral  nations  by  decrees,  orders  in  council,  and  em- 
bargoes, which  resulted  in  frequent  depredations  upoa 
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American  commerce.  The  French  decree  of  May  9, 
1798,  was  followed  by  the  British  order  of  June  8, 
1793,  prohibiting  flour  and  meal  from  being  carried 
to  France  or  to  any  port  occupied  by  French  armies. 
The  treaty  of  1794,  commonly  called  the  Jay  treaty, 
compensated  the  commerce  of  this  country  by  the 
payment  by  England  of  $10,000,000  for  property  ille- 
gally taken.  France,  viewing  this  Jay  treaty  as  vio- 
lative of  previous  engagement*  made  with  her  during 
the  Revolution,  commenced  a  general  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation of  American  vessels  and  cargoes.  The  treaty 
of  1800  with  France  settled  these  difficulties  with  that 
nation. 

The  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801,  gave  a  short  respite 
to  Europe,  and  materially  reduced  the  exjiort*  from 
Philadelphia,  which,  in  1801,  were  $17,438,193;  in 
1802,  $12,677,475 ;  and  in  1803,  $7,525,710.  The  reg- 
istered tonnage  in  1801  was  109,036;  in  1802,64,637  ; 
and  in  1803,  67,629.  The  resumption  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  in  1803  gave  an  immediate  impulse  to  her 
commerce.  In  1804  the  value  of  her  exports  was 
$11,030,157;  in  1805, $13,762,252;  in  1806, $17,574,702; 
and  in  1807,  $16,864,744.  Her  registered  tonnage  rose 
in  1804  to  71,199;  in  1805,  to  77,239;  in  1806,  to  | 
86,728;  and  in  1807  to  93,993.  In  1803,  Great  Brit- 
ain revived  and  put  in  force  the  celebrated  rule  of 
1756  as  to  neutrals,  which  declared  that  neutrals  in 
time  of  war  could  engage  in  no  trade  which  they  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  in  time  of  peace. 
Her  Admiralty  Courts  enforced  this  arbitrary  rule 
against  the  American  vessel  "  Essex,"  whicb,  with 
her  cargo,  was  condemned.  Under  this  ruling  many  i 
American  vessels  were  seized  and  brought  into  English 
porta. 

The  commercial  feature  of  Jay's  treaty  expired  in 
1804,  and  there  existed  no  treaty  with  England  in  re- 
lation to  commerce.  President  JefTerson  rejected  the 
treaty  made  by  Monroe  and  Pinckney  with  the  Fox 
administration  in  1806,  and  resorted  in  1807  to  the 
Embargo  Act,  by  which  the  whole  external  commerce 
of  the  country  was  withdrawn  from  the  ocean.  Under 
this  act  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  fell  in  1808  to 
$4,013,330.' 

The  "  continental  system"  of  Napoleon  began  with 
the  Berlin  Decree  of  Nov.  11, 1807,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  British  produce  and  manufactures  on  the 
continent.  It  was  retaliated  by  the  English  order  of 
Nov.  11,  1807,  by  which  vessels  trading  with  France 
or  her  allien  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  condemnation, 
to  stop  at  a  British  port,  submit  their  cargoes  to  in- 


» The  enetom-hoae*  record,  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  thow  that  in 
1808  thirteen  American  rrwli  arrived  from  Canton  at  thl.  port  alone, 
of  which  twelve  were  •hip*.  vrhoM  aggregate  tonnage  «m  4.0.W.9I  tons, 
and  one  brig  of  1H7.19  ton«,  and  each  of  them  brought  home  *cry  ral- 
uable  cargoes.  Thla  factalone  contradict*  the aaarrtion  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
tbat  "It  would  hardly  be  the  inter***  of  the  American!  to  go  to  Canton, 
because  they  have  no  article-  to  tend  thither,  nor  any  money."  In  1816 
twenty-four  veeaeli,  of  which  twenty-two  were  ■hip*,  and  all  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  had  proceeded  to  porta  beyond  the  Ca|*  of 


spection,  and  pav  a  dutv  on  the  same.    Napoleon  re- 
1  joined  with  his  Milan  Decree  of  Dec.  17, 1807,  declaring 
any  vessel  which  submitted  to  search  by  an  English 
ship  or  to  a  voyage  to  England  for  that  object  should 
be  a  good  and  lawful  prize.    It  was  a  knowledge  of 
these  decrees  and  orders  that  induced  President  Jef- 
i  ferson  to  resort  to  the  long  embargo,  which  was  raised 
I  March  1,  1809,  and  non-intercourse  established  with 
France  and  England,  which  was  abandoned  in  May, 
1810,  but  renewed  as  to  England  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  June 
19,  1812. 

I  The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  during  the  four 
I  years  from  1808  to  1812  was  as  follows:  1809,  $9,049,- 
241,  tonnage  106,622;  1810,  $10,993,398,  tonnage 
109,692;  1811,  $9,560,117,  tonnage  78,518;  1812, 
$5,973,750,  tonnage  71,281,  a  decrease  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  in  value  and  80  per  cent,  in  tonnage. 

Duriug  the  war  of  1812-15  the  commerce  of  Phila- 
delphia was  greatly  restricted.  The  value  of  imports 
and  exports  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  three 
years  was:  1812,  $5,973,750;  1813,  $3,577,117  ;  1814, 
not  given;  1815,  $4,593,919.  The  tonnage  during 
the  same  years  was,  respectively,  71,281, 64,537, 64,183, 
and  77,199  tons. 

The  return  of  peace  in  1815  revived  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  new  conditions  confronted  the  growing 
commerce.  European  nations  now  at  peace  turned 
their  attention  to  the  development  of  their  own  com- 
merce and  the  protection  of  their  own  manufactures. 
The  "carrying  trade"  was  virtually  at  an  end,  so  far 
as  Philadelphia  shipping  was  concerned  ;  the  parent 
State  and  her  colonies,  no  longer  separated  by  in- 
tervening hostile  navies,  fostered  their  own  ship- 
ping, and  gave  employment  to  their  own  capital. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  direct  trade  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  with  the  British  West  India  Islands 
was  laid  under  heavy  restrictions  that  confined  it 
almost  exclusively  to  British  ships  as  carriers. 

The  temporary  protection  enjoyed  by  domestic 
manufacturers  during  the  war  of  1812-15  with  Great 
Britain  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  a  common  ruin  seemed  to  await  all  those  en- 
terprises and  industries  which  had  been  fostered  by 
the  policy  of  the  government  incident  to  a  state  of 
war.  The  impolicy  of  withdrawing  adequate  protec- 
tion from  manufactures  was  strongly  presented  to 
Congress,  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  their  profit- 
able extension  being  shown  by  the  remarkable  stimu- 
lus given  to  them  by  a  few  years  of  non-intercourse 
and  war.  The  period  of  twenty-six  years  intervening 
between  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  diversified  national  industry,  as  well 
as  considerably  relaxed  its  dependence  on  foreign 
countries.  Another  period  of  twenty-six  years  to  the 
peace  with  Groat  Britain  had  witnessed  a  growth  of 
domestic  manufactures  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
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any  country.  In  1815  tbey  had  become  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  national  prosperity. 

The  blight  that  overtook  their  prosperity  will  be 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  Manufactures.  For  some 
years  after  the  peace  of  Ghent  they  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  commercial  movement*  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  impediments  to  the  expanding 
commerce  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  aa  of  the  whole 
country,  a  mere  mention  can  only  be  made  of  the 
commercial  regulations  of  foreign  countries,  by  which 
heavy  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  exports  of  this 
country,  which  greatly  limited,  and  in  some  instances 
prohibited,  their  consumption.  At  home  the  manu- 
facturing interest  was  strong  enough  in  political  power 
to  shape  the  revenue  policy  of  the  Federal  government 
for  its  own  protection,  and  thus  commerce,  hampered 
abroad,  was  hindered  at  home.  The  fluctuations  in 
the  tariff  laws  were  probably  as  injurious  as  the  duties 
imposed. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  peace  of  1815  that  public 
attention  was  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  internal  communication  with  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  The  State  of  New  York  com- 
pleted the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  and  immediately  began 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  improvement.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia  have 
since  followed  with  connections  with  the  great  West, 
The  commercial  benefits  derived  from  this  communi- 
cation have  not  been  as  great  to  Philadelphia  as  to 
New  York,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of 
water  transportation  over  that  by  rail.  Be  the  cause 
whatever  it  may,  the  fact  stands  out  prominent  that 
from  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  New  York  be- 
came what  Philadelphia  had  previously  been, — the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States.1 

The  facilities  of  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
domestic  trade,  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  system 
of  internal  improvements  set  on  foot  in  the  State.  To 
these  works  the  capital  of  Philadelphia  was  largely 
devoted.    "  To  aid  these,"  Mr.  Freedley  says,  "  her 


1  A  wrlterin  "  >'oteeaml  yuertee"  of  the  SmtJay  /'wjMlcieaye  that "  the 
hut  clearance  and  arrival  uf  a  ehlp  to  and  from  Can  too  from  Philadel- 
phia waa  the  alilp  'Olobe,'  Capt.  Dixey.  She  left  tlile  port  In  Auguit. 
1832,  and  arrlvad  back  In  the  month  of  July,  1833.  The  alilp  'Oeage' 
left  thle  port  for  Canton  in  IHi,  but  on  her  return  the  went  to  New 
York.  The  ■Olobe'  waa  e«nt  oat  by  the  houeo  of  Kyre  ft  Maaeey,  at 
that  time  one  of  our  leading  mercantile  nrme.  It  U  rather  mortifying 
to  think  that  our  foreign  commerce  baa  dwindled  down  to  nothing,  and 
at  haa  been  etarted  in  that  way  ha.  been  a  failure.  For 
Hue  of  •teamen  to  Kurope.  In  1861  the  'City  of  Glaa- 
m  Liverpool,  'and  there  waa  a  great  jollification'  with 
i  of  the  LegUtature,  and  a  banquet  at  the  Chlneee  Muieum. 
After  a  few  trips  the  euterprlae  Ml  through.  I  can  meution  many  other 
project*:  the  'grain  elevator,'  for  inatance,  at  the  foot  of  Washington 
Avenue.  An  Col.  Jame*  Page  remarked,  when  ha  waa  In  Select  Coun- 
cil, 1  Heaven  eave  our  city,  when  all  the  grain  and  produce  brought  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  leavee  us  at  Pittsburgh  and  goea  to  New 
York  !'  At  the  time  I  apeak  of  ^lM-i'J)  I  wa*  a  young  man  In  the  count- 
ing Iioum-  of  S.  A  T.  O.  Hullingaworth,  on  the  wharf  below  Spruce 
Street,  and  our  wharve*  hada  different  appearance  then  from  what  they 
have  at  the  present  time.  Walk  from  Vine  Street  down  along  th»  ave- 
uoe,  and  you  »ee  nothlug  but  a  collection  of  little  fruit  and  produce 


merchants  sold  their  ships  ;  to  sustain  them,  her  cap- 
italists declined  the  profits  of  bottomry  and  respon- 
dentia." Under  these  conditions  her  commerce  de- 
clined, while  her  manufactures  increased,  and  the 
vast  internal  trade,  of  which  no  public  records  are 
taken,  followed  the  tracks  of  her  railroads  and  canals. 
It  was  a  substitution  of  railroads  and  trade  with  the 
interior  for  ships  and  foreign  commerce.  Mines,  rail- 
roads, iron-works,  and  manufactories  were  developed 
to  an  extent  never  before  known.  By  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1858,  $135,166,609  had  been  invested  in  rail- 
roads, and  in  1877-78  that  sum  had  been  increased 
to  $594,380,597. 

The  following  statement  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances will  exhibit  the  number,  nationality,  and  ton- 
nage of  all  vessels  trading  to  foreign  ports  from 
Philadelphia  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1882: 


Country. 

American... 
Austrian.. 


Nil  nf 


No  of 


llelgiau  «.  

Brltiah  

Danlah.  

Dutch  

German  .... 

Raytlen  

Italian-  

Norwegian  

Porto  goe«e  


33 
8 

...  368 
...  10 
4 

...  10 

...  1 

...  in 

...  104 
4 

...  17 
I 

.„  11 


1179 


Tonnage, 

283.174 

Veeaala. 

337 

Tonnage. 

!».!>»  1 

Wu 

9 

jsjrs 

418  526 

MM 

>'■■■< 

6,369 

8 

5,717 

3.IJ69 

4 

3,269 

13,««3 

1 

1,758 

316 

20 

1  v»o 

82.857 

147 

78,1x2 

f*i,:u.7 

104 

69.-.<92 

967 

4 

967 

11,460 

IS 

9,972 

315 

3 

1/«B 

■JM 

10 

6.892 

9  U.'if.i'. 

1004 

8*7 .291 

The  coastwise  entrances  and  clearances  numbered, 
of  the  former,  822  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  547,370  tons ;  and  of  the  latter,  1264  vessel*,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  783,541  tons. 


OCEAN  STKAM  NAVIGATION. 
Number  and  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign 


Entered. 

American  ateamera,  with  cargoea  

"  "       In  hallaat  

I  ateamera,  with  cargo**...-  

In  ballaat  


Number.  Tonnage. 
09  123£75 


Total. 


4UV..7I 


Cleared. 

American  ateamera,  with  cargoea   61  125,073 

In  ballaat,   8  .1*0 

,  with  cargoea   81  ££4,013 

   9  12..TH 


Total 


159 


The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1882,  was 
4.90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  Philadelphia  rank  fifth  in  the  order 
of  porta,— New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
Orleans  exceeding  her.  The  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  same  fiscal  year  was  36,284 ;  the  duties 
collected  amounted  to  $11,610,326.29,  or  5.37  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  collected,  making  her  the  third 
in  rank  of  collection  districts.  The  tonnage  of  the 
port  was,  in  1860, 185,162  tons,  or  3.70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country  ;  in  1870,  300,000  tons, 
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or  4.79  per  cent.;  in  1882,  1,055,961  ton*,  or  7.20  per 
cent. 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia on  import*  on  account  of  customs  was,  for 
1881,  $10,445,371.90,  and  for  1882,  $12,994,813.70, 
showing  an  increase  of  $2,549,441. 80.  The  value  of 
imports  in  American  vessels  at  Philadelphia,  for  1882, 


$15,414,524,  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $22,251,965 ; 
total,  $37,666,489. 

The  following  statement  of  the  direct  imports  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  will  show  the  total  values  of  free 
and  dutiable  commodities  on  American  and  foreign 
vessels  from  each  country,  with  the  grand  totals  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1882: 


Col'XTKIt*. 


Argentine  Republic  

BfliriiiBi  

Hr»j.ll  


.  ........it,  tt ..... 


Chill... 

Culm  

Denmark  

England  

Br1lt»h  We-t  Iudlea. 

Brilieh  Guiana  

France  

French  Wrat  Incite*   

French  Pi ee»e»ioin  in  Africa 

Qennauy  »  

Greenland  

Hay*.  „  

I««l>  

Nether  la  ode  

NoTaScotiit  

Pent  

Portugal.  

Scotland  "  

Spain  

8w»nVn  and  No 

Turkey  In  Asia  

Uolt-d  Stain  of  Colombia. 
Vein 

Delaware 


Hayti.  ■Million.. 


Fro*. 


1*4,2 18 

130,780 

""Mii's 

♦0,681 
101,140 


21,4 


75 


247,9*2 

tn.tm 
119,880 

14,275 

46.688 
211, "Til 
131, (MO 


$4,478,380 


$1,251,344 
325/W4 
422 
10.1M.8S3 
12,649 
18,061,431 

352.374 

297.048 

tnMi 

602,100 
16,678 

254,948 

3 

700,2:  is 

lfl«,428 
47,459 

5.412 
371  ,381  I 
l,-i* 
429,075 
44.649 
21 


$33,184,099 


1 

American  Veaacla.    Foreign  Veatela.       Total  Value*. 


1,538 


H,l."«  ,742 

368,051 

'  287 
311.817 


27.2M 
79,934 


70,242 
34,380 

"ioi'3v74 


2,1837 


$15,410,624 
4.000 


1,361.584 
260.038 
53.462 
4,190,635 
12,649 
12,508,383 
S5.463 
297,048 
108,746 
290,364 
10,578 
602,938 
f.2,782 
39.919 
1,2.38,483 
180.708 
22.B05 
176.699 
136,905 
110,090 
1.705 

439,390 

44,849 
37..M4 
S.MT 


4,100 


$22,251,965 


864.21* 

1,388.101 
S2A.0O4 
65,0110 
10,196,264 
12.649 
20,859.125 
453,514 
297.048 
109.033 
6-T2.181 
10.678 
>  (2.938 
9>l  !X53 
119.883 
1,2.48,4  K3 
180.703 
93,047 
211,079 
136,995 
371.704 
1.706 
449,678 

37,644 
3,967 
2,987 
206 


$37,662,489 


The  annual  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Philadelphia,  from  1875  to  1882,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


1875. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1W| 

1882. 

Klour  (i»*rr>U)  

Corn-meal  (narrela).  

iaack.)  

822,190 

970,781 

740,130 

97».:il*> 

WklllHHell 

834,840 

MMIM  

933,944 
5.126 

96M76 

■■■■■■■IMIlii 

 ....... 

Wheal  (l>UNh*l»;._  ... 

Com  *  

Oata         *'      ...  .„  — ........... 

Barley  "   

Bye  «   

5,550.800 
7.1:«>.<mo 
3,820,400 
1.652.700 
187  AW 

IWIMWMMW 

4,4H."i,<Ki0 
20,261.675 
4, 484,  Oi  O 
1,361.860 
679,100 

"785,035 



4,011.400 

13,Ki*0,:MJO 
2,ftU'i,300 
764.400 
334.570 

"li'i.925 

11,976,350 
23,386,9<lii 
3,798.350 
9H.400 
296.750 

207,000 

20,074,100 
18,297.<x»i 
3,499,800 

955.500 
587,500 

""i27,'500 

15,123,3.10 
24,950,750 
3,638,760 
1,o49,i>«> 
117,000 

8,312,605 
11.145,367 
3,4:12,089 
1,211,900 
107,637 

6.732,872 
3.8OI.100 
3,082,482 
894.51  H) 
60,512 

Malt           '  ....................... 

Total  f  rain  (bo*lieU)„  

ToUl  flour  and  grain  (tioahole)... 

18,141.450 
4,110,950 

31,456.860 
4,853,906 

21 .71 8,896 
3,701,650 

4) ',577,750 
4,896,900 

43,641,875 

3,766,780 

44.879,440 

4,233,248 

24,2119,298 

14,581,466 

22,452,400 

36,310.585 

25,420,545 

46.474,050 

47,398,455 

49.102,688 

The  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  I 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  foreign  arrivals  in  I 
1851  were  576,  while  those  of  1852  were  676.  In 
1862  the  coastwise  arrivals  were  30,715,  an  increase 
of  4251  over  those  of  1851  ;  to  these  must  be  added 
the  7830  arrivals  at  Port  Richmond,  making  a  total 
of  38,505,  and  for  1852,  39,224. 

In  1851  a  line  of  steamships  was  established  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Liverpool ;  the  ships  were  the 


"  City  of  Manchester,"  the  "  City  of  Glasgow,"  the 
"City  of  Pittsburgh,"  and  the  "City  of  Philadel- 
phia." The  "City  of  Glasgow"  foundered  at  sea  (as 
is  supposed)  in  March,  1854.  She  left  Philadelphia 
March  1,  1854,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 
The  "City  of  Philadelphia"  struck  on  Cape  Race, 
Sept.  15,  1854,  and  was  lost.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war,  in  1854,  the  others  were  taken  by  the 
British  government  for  transport  service,  and  the 
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Philadelphia  line  was  broken  up.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  it  was  re-established,  but  instead 
of  coming  to  Philadelphia,  its  place  of  destination 
was  changed  to  New  York.  The  coastwise  trade  ex- 
tended by  regular  lines  to  New  York,  Boston,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans  and  the  other  intermediate  cities, 
carrying  the  coal,  iron,  lime,  the  products  of  great 
manufactories,  as  well  as  wheat,  corn,  and  flour,  and 
bringing  back  naval  stores,  cotton,  rice,  timber,  and 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States.  The  extent  and  gradual  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  value 
of  the  exports  and  imports  at  Philadelphia  for  sixty- 
three  years,  ending  June  30,  1883. 


KxporU. 

1821  -  _   $7.«>I,217 

1822  ~  —   9,<*7.8ir2 

  9,617,192 


1824  , 


1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 


1831 


9,9.4,891 
ll,2t.9,98l 
8,331,722 
7,673,8:1:1 
0,061,480 
4,090,023 
4,291,7*1 
5,513.713 
3,510,066 
4,078.951 
3,1*9,746 
3,7.19,276 
3,971,856 
3.841,899 
3.4:7.141 
6,299.418 
6  820.145 
5.152,601 
3.77H.727 
2,354.948 
3,535,216 
3,574.363 
4.7.11.005 
8,644.391 
6,732,3*1 
5,343,421 

1860   4,601,600 

1851   5.:150,039 

1852   8,828,571 

  a,f>n,fm 

  10,lo4,41fl 

IBM   B,274A«S 

1834   7,144,448 


1841. 


1844...... ....  i 

IM5  ... 

1H46., ... ...... 

1847  


1857 
185K 


1800.. 
1*61 
18f,2  . 


7,135,156 
....  5.947,24t 

....  .VJ9«.naj 

....  7.839,281*. 

....  10,277.9 18 

.....  I1,M8,970 

  10,028,968 

....  13.<V.4,8lV2 

....  12,582.182 

  17,867,710 

  14,442.393 

  16,7011.446 

....  13,872,24V 
  16  694.478 

  20,688AM 

..  20,481,803 
..  29.68. '..186 
..  29,878,911 
3l.KWi.727 


  37,823,366 

  48,362.116 

  Hi,r*.\KW 

46,589,684 

  4I,H'.2,B.W 

34,628.469 

Forfl»c«ly»»r»udlngJune3«,18»3  38,147,744 


Impnrta. 

18,168.922 
ll.874.l7o 
I3,«96,77U 
11,8*6,631 
18.041.797 
13,36 1, 779 
11,212,918 
22,884,408 
10.Um.182 
8,702,122 
12.124,083 
10,1178,368 
10.451,260 
10,479.268 
22,189.917 

I. VW.233 

II.  0811,111 

«.2W',37l 
15..  80.715 

8,444.882 
10,.v46.ffi*8 

7,383.868 

a.7«Ki,«;*» 

7.217,247 
8,139.227 
7,989,394 
9.687.616 
11,147,684 
10,C46,Vir> 
12,066,154 
14,148.701 
14,786,917 
18,834,410 
21,369,306 
15,300,915 
10,685,685 
17,860.440 
12,890/169 
15,603,769 
14,531.352 
8,004.101 
8,327 ,«76 
0,2*19,830 
7,1:16,486 
6,648,788 
9,131,201 
14.071,766 
14.218,3*8 
16,414,81-6 
14.932,171 
20,820,374 
20,824,333 
29.186,925 
26,im4,784 
24.011,014 
21.O00.O0O 
20,126.032 
21.048,197 
27,224,819 
38,933,8.32 
29,764,278 
37,646,489 
33,738,660 


The  decline  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadel- 
phia was  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  letters  in 
1851  by  Job  R.  Tyson  to  William  Peter,  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Consul  for  Pennsylvania.  In  these 
letters  the  cause*  of  that  decline  were  examined  and 
the  means  of  reviving  it  discussed.    Mr.  Tyson  re- 


viewed the  past,  examined  the  present,  and  forecasted 
the  future.   The  fact  that  New  York  had  stepped  in 
between  Philadelphia  and  her  foreign  commerce  and 
drawn  the  same  away  could  not  be  denied,  but  the 
former  position  of  pre-eminence  might,  in  Mr.  Ty- 
son's opinion,  be  recovered  by  the  exhibition  of  more 
"pluck  and  energy,"  on  the  part  of  Philadelphia 
merchants.  "  The  merchants  of  1861,"  he  said,  "  have 
only  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  non-im- 
portation resolutions  of  1765  as  steadfastly  as  they 
were  uttered  and  observed  by  their  fathers,  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  do 
unanimously  agree,  and  the  work  is  done."    It  is  not 
within  the  power  of  individual,  corporate,  municipal, 
or  State  resolution  to  command  the  circumstances 
that  make  up  the  commerce  of  any  port.    It  is  not 
upon  every  fine  harbor  or  navigable  river  that  the 
marts  of  commerce  are  to  be  found.    There  are  in- 
numerable elements  which,  combined,  fix  and  deter- 
mine whether  commerce  will  grow  and  prosper,  with- 
out regard  to  the  unanimous  resolutions  of  merchants, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  population.   The  Erie  Canal 
poured  into  New  York  the  vast  productions  of  the 
Northwest,  and  thirty  years  ago  one  city  was  equal  to 
their  distribution.    New  York  and  not  Philadelphia 
reaped  the  benefit  of  that  trade.   The  revolutions 
which  the  last  thirty  years  have  made  in  the  material 
wealth  of  the  great  Northwest,  the  West,  the  South- 
west, and  the  South,  no  longer  put  it  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  one  city  on  the  seaboard  to  distribute 
the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  products 
raised  annually  by  the  trans- Alleghany  section  of  the 
country.    Philadelphia  has  regained  very  much  and 
will  regain  much  more  of  her  ancient  commerce,  a» 
transportation  is  cheapened  and  the  products  of  the 
country  are  delivered  at  her  wharves  at  the  same  or 
less  cost  than  at  New  York.   The  common  reason 
given  why  the  trade  of  the  country  seeks  New  York 
is  because  New  York  has  more  capital  than  any  other 
American  seaport.    But  money  or  capital  is  only  a 
convenient  medium  of  exchange,  and  is  attracted  by 
the  product  which  is  the  real  value.    Nor  has  it  any- 
more power  to  draw  the  product  to  it  than  the  eagle 
has  to  draw  the  carcass.    Money  gathers  at  New 
York  because  the  products  are  there,  and  the  product* 
go  there  because  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  them  there  than 
to  Philadelphia.    Transportation  is  king.  Neither 
cotton,  iron,  coal,  or  any  other  product  is  sovereign. 
The  conditions  that  fix  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
market  fix  the  amount  and  value  of  the  products  and 
their  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  statistics  which  thirty  years  ago  astonished  Mr. 
Tyson  are  to-day  so  far  excelled  that  even  his  en- 
thusiastic predictions  comprehended  a  commerce 
scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  that  Philadelphia 
now  enjoys.  The  steamship  lines,  which  Mr.  Tyaon 
hoped  would  be  aided  by  "British  capitalists," 
are  the  natural  result  of  that  development  of  trans- 
location which  has  been  perfected  within  the 
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thirty  years.  By  that  system  of  transportation  the 
products  of  the  country  came  to  Philadelphia,  and 
when  once  the  shipping  interest  learned  that  freights 
for  their  vessels  could  be  obtained  in  Philadelphia  as 
certainly  and  conveniently  as  in  New  York,  regular 
lines  of  steamers  were  established  to  and  from  Ant- 
werp and  Liverpool,  and  irregular  steamers  began  to 
arrive  from  other  European  ports.  The  products  re- 
quired by  commerce  being  at  Philadelphia,  sailing 
vessels  for  India,  China,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Europe,  were  quick  to  load  and  unload 
at  her  wharves.  The  Red  Star  Line  to  Antwerp  was 
established  in  1873,  the  American  Line  to  Liverpool 
in  1871.  These  lines  followed,  they  did  not  precede, 
that  wonderful  development  of  transportation  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  effected.  The  agricul- 
tural products  of  Pennsylvania  alone  amount  in  value 
to  over  $200,000,000  annually,1  and  when  to  this  sum 
is  added  the  $400,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually 
produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  city,  and  the 
large  amount  produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
State  outside  of  the  city,  together  with  the  products 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  basis  of  a  commerce  is  already  laid  of  which 
the  older  merchants  never  dreamed. 

The  internal  trade  of  this  country,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  foreign  commerce,  has  been  created  by  the 
complete  union  of  the  States.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  a  cordon  of  State  custom-houses 
hedged  in  the  several  States  and  confined  within 
their  boundaries  the  products  of  their  people.  The 

1  Philadelphia  la  lh*  chief  emir  <  ft  A  for  the  agricultural  production*. 
But  only  of  Pennsylvania,  l>ut  in  part  of  the  great  Northwest,  the  South, 
and  the  8onthwe»t.  At  her  wharves,  iu  her  ma  nu  fact  area,  anil  for  the 
eooinmptlon  of  her  va*t  population,  the  cereals  of  the  West,  the  cotton 
of  the  South,  and  the  wool  of  every  aection  find  aa  good  a  market  aa  I* 
l.jr  any  port  in  the  United  State*.  The  fertile  aoil  and  quick 
of  "  New 

country  town"  of  Philadelphia  wa.  the  delight  of 
Jerman  and  Scotch-ltUh  aettlera  were 
I  to  tbi*  day  poaaea*  altnoat  all  the  funning  land*  of  Uie 
Slat*.  Of  the  17.W4.tflO  acre.  In  Pennsylvania,  U,S15,«6S  are  Improved, 
being  all ty-*1x  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  her  farm*  per  acre  average* 
167  98,  New  Jeraey  at  S*M4  belog  the  only  Stale  which  exceed*  P*nn- 
•ylvaoia  In 
being,— 


Corn  

Wheat.., 
Kye 


  42/f.VVWO 

  ll».740,Ot»J 

  3,240,1m  I 

  33.164J.WO 

seo.uo 

2.I0U.'  W 

Potator*   6,i«"0,f««j 

Puunds. 

Tobacco.   13  200,000 

T»n«. 

Hay-  „  


Value. 
•23,237,VI0 
«:i,W<i 
2,;«r7,6oo 

47e.t«j 
1  AW  ,ooi  i 

6,7M),OUO 
1, 188, nou 


Llv* 


4.072,000  lWt.OOT.tHS 


In  addition  to  then-,  there  are  e.OiiO.ooo  pound*  of  wool,  00 ,8.14 ,044 
pound*  of  dairy  product*.  1,546,017  pounds uf  maple  nugar,  :SS,.M>  gal- 
lon* of  •yrop,  704,089  pounds  of  honey  ;  and  the  total  annual  value  of 
farming  product*  i>  *lK3,94»,n27.  Th*  lumber  product*  were  worth 
f2K,tKis,9SS.  When  to  the*e  are  added  petroleum,  leather  and  It*  manu- 
factures, glass,  iron  and  It*  manufacture*,  the  textile  fabric*,  aud  other 
ItiiliMtrira,  aome  idea  limy  be  f.  tuird  of  the  aupport  given  by  the  "  back- 
country'"  to  the  great  city  betw  eeu  two  rivers,  and  the  teruiinue  of  thou- 
i  of  mile*  of  railroad. 


Constitution  prohibiting  transit  duties  on  goods  pass- 
ing from  one  State  of  the  Union  to  another,  and  re- 
leasing vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  from 
the  necessity  of  entering,  the  extension  of  trade  was 
made  possible.  With  the  increase  of  population  and 
of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  by 
the  improvement  of  country  roads,  and  afterwards  by 
the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  the  States  steadily 
and  rapidly  increased,  until  the  internal  trade  far  ex- 
ceeds in  bulk  and  value  that  of  the  foreign  commerce. 

The  trade  of  Philadelphia  with  the  States  of  the 
Union  embraces  all  of  them,  and  extends  into  nearly 
every  neighborhood.  Her  railroads  not  only  traverse 
the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  they  enter  into 
every  valley,  penetrate  mountain  ranges,  and  carry 
the  products  of  her  industries  into  every  hamlet  of 
the  Union.  Of  the  volume  and  value  of  this  im- 
mense trade  no  statistics  are  preserved. 

What  proportion  of  the  $476,817,402  produced  from 
the  manufactures  of  the  city  in  the  year  1882  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  internal  trade  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  as  the  525  classes  of  manufactures  embraced 
nearly  every  article  which  enters  into  consumption, 
and  as  the  means  of  transportation  were  at  bund  for 
their  conveyance  into  every  section  and  quarter  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that  the  ex- 
change of  these  manufactures  facilitated  a  large  and 
remunerative  internal  trade.  The  growth  of  the 
trade  in  breadstuff's  has  been  shown  in  the  tables  of 
this  chapter.  In  those  tables  the  quantity  and 
value  of  wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  and  corn-meal  are 
set  forth  for  each  year.  An  inspection  of  these 
records  will  exhibit  the  growth  and  expansion  of  this 
trade  more  fully  than  any  comments.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  early  trade  were  far  different  from  those 
of  the  present ;  and  if  the  transactions  of  this  century 
far  outreach  those  of  earlier  years,  yet  there  were  ad- 
vantages also  in  those  times  which  are  unknown  at 
present.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  briefly  some  of  the 
earlier  grain  and  flour  dealers  of  Philadelphia,  and 
trace  the  elements  of  character  which  made  fortunes 
in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century. 

Samuel  Smith  in  1780  occupied  No.  126  North 
Delaware  Avenue  as  a  "flour  house."  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1782,  by  Timothy  Paxon,  who  continued 
there  for  forty-three  yrars,  and  he  was  followed  in  the 
same  place  and  business  by  A.  Derbyshire  for  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  a  half-century.  In  the  days  of  Smith, 
Paxon,  Latimer,  Hollingsworth,  Potts,  and  the  earlier 
flour  merchants,  the  business  of  breadstuff*  was  con- 
ducted on  different  principles  and  in  different  ways 
than  at  the  present  time.  Then  trade,  if  very  time, 
was  also  very  sure.  Levi  Hollingsworth,  sailing  his 
shallop  from  Christiana  to  Philadelphia,  bringing 
flour  from  the  mills  of  Christiana,  Elk,  and  the  neigh- 
boring country,  consigned  to  himself,  and  returning 
with  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  account  with  the  millers, 
is  not  only  an  illustration  of  this  primitive  trade,  but 
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also  give*  a  fair  idea  of  the  business  of  an  early  flour 
merchant.  In  those  days  there  was  no  standard 
weight  for  flour,  and  each  barrel  differed  in  size,  and 
the  invoices  were  long  and  complex.  Nevertheless, 
Hollingsworth  continued  to  be,  during  a  business  life 
bf  sixty-four  years,  a  conspicuous  example  of  honesty, 
enterprise,  economy,  and  industry.  During  the  period 
from  1760,  when  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  to  1824. 
when  he  died,  he  saw  generation  succeed  generation, 
revolution  follow  revolution,  but  still  he  kept  his  in- 
tegrity unquestioned  and  his  character  unclouded  by 
a  single  doubtful  transaction.  He  knew  nothing  of 
"  corners,"  "  futures/'  or  "  margins  f*  if  be  speculated 
at  all,  it  was  with  his  own  grain,  fully  paid  for.  He 
was  a  patriot  above  reproach,  and  a  soldier  without 
fear:  a  politician  of  the  old  Federalist  school,  and  a 
leader  by  force  of  character  and  honesty  of  conviction. 

The  flour  and  grain  commission  house  of  J.  &  T. 
Ridgway  (Jacob  and  Thomas)  was  formed  in  1816, 
the  year  when  frost  in  every  month  so  injured  the 
grain  crops  that  flour  rose  to  $14  per  barrel  and  wheat 
to  $3  per  bushel.  In  1821,  Jacob  Ridgway  retired, 
and  a  cousin,  Benjamin  Ridgway,  entered  the  house, 
which  became  that  of  Thomas  &  Benjamin  Ridgway, 
and  so  continued  until  1828,  when  Benjamin  retired, 
and  the  firm  became  Ridgway  &  Livesey,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  John  Livesey.  About  this  time  Henry 
Budd  was  a  clerk  with  Thomas  Latimer  &  Co.,  com- 
posed of  Thomas  Latimer  and  William  B.  Potts ;  in 
the  same  house  was  James  Steele ;  with  Timothy  Paxon 
was  Alexander  Derbyshire;  Henry  Sloan  was  in  the 
office  of  R.  Neff, — all  men  who  have  since  made  their 
names  and  characters  known  and  respected  among 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  The  house  of  Lati- 
mer &  Livesey  was  dissolved  in  1836  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Livesey,  and  Henry  Budd  became  a  partner, 
the  stylo  being  changed  to  Ridgway  &  Budd,  which 
continued  until  1830,  when  Ridgway  retired,  and 
Budd  &  Comly  (D.  J.  Comly)  continued  the  business. 
Mr.  Ridgway  was  made  president  of  the  Girard  Life 
Insurance,  Annuity,  and  Trust  Company  in  1851.  In 
the  house  of  Robert  Fleming,  dealer  in  flour  and  grain, 
in  1832,  Hugh  Craig,  a  boy  from  Coleraine,  Ireland, 
learned  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  as  taught  by  a  man 
who  "retired  with  the  comfortable  sum  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars."  In  1838  the  house  of  Craig, 
Bellas  &  Co.  was  formed,  which  continued  in  active 
and  extensive  trade  until  Thomas  Bellas  retired,  in 
1854. 

Another  Irish  boy,  James  McHenry,  whose  mother 
kept  a  retail  dry-goods  store  at  No.  36  South  Second 
Street,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  mercantile  char- 
acter among  the  busy  scenes  of  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  a  clerk.  James  McHenry  was 
born  in  Lame,  Ireland,  May  3, 1817,  and  was  brought 
to  Baltimore  in  1818.  His  parents  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1824.  From  1835  to  1838  he  was  employed 
by  Trevor,  Spering  &  Mixsell,  a  dry -goods  jobbing 
house  on  Market  Street.    In  1838  he  went  to  Eng- 


land and  became,  about  1840,  a  member  of  the  house 
of  A.  R.  &  J.  McHenry,  in  which  house  be  remained 
.  until  1846,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
|  Allen  &  Anderson,  one  of  the  largest  provision,  grain, 
i  and  flour  commission  houses  in  Liverpool.  This  firm 
failed,  and  in  1855,  Mr.  McHenry  associated  with  Mr. 
Crow,  and  formed  the  house  of  James  McHenry  A  Co. 
The  operations  of  this  house  from  September,  1853, 
to  September,  1854,  are  given  from  Hunt's  AfercJuuUr 
Magazine,  as  follows:  Cotton,  bales,  59,140;  flour, 
bbls.,  348,871;  wheat,  bush.,  424,188;  Indian  com, 
bush.,  1,066,071;  Indian  meal,  bbls.,  12,442;  bacon, 
boxes,  31,230;  bacon,  bhds.,  865;  bacon  in  bulk, 
cwt.,  7781 ;  hams,  hhds.,  198;  lard,  tierces,  7137;  lard, 
bbls.,  7923;  lard,  kegs,  160;  beef,  tierces,  7441;  pork, 
bbls.,  1669.  The  great  Manchester  house  of  A.  A  6. 
Henry  &  Co.  was  of  Philadelphia  origin,  in  which 
city  Alexander  Henry  "  was  tutored  in  commercial 
J  knowledge"  and  grounded  in  commercial  integrity. 
William  B.  Thomas,  who  was  one  of  the  founder* 
of  the  Corn  Exchange  Association  and  likewise 
its  first  president,  commenced  the  flour  business  at 
the  "Gulf  Mills"  in  1882,  where  he  continued  until 
1843,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced milling  at  Thirteenth  and  Willow  Street*, 
and  later  with  another  mill  at  Thirteenth  and  Bnt- 
tonwood  Streets.  The  popularity  of  his  flour  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  his  business  to  grow  until  he 
became  the  largest  manufacturer  of  flour  in  the  city. 

Alexander  G.  Cattell  removed  from  his  native  State, 
New  Jersey,  to  Philadelphia  in  1846,  where  he  ro*e 
to  the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  business 
men  for  integrity,  enterprise,  and  all  that  forms  the 
basis  of  mercantile  success.  In  the  development  of 
!  the  growing  grain  trade  of  the  city  he  was  an  active 
and  zealous  worker.  Prominent  among  the  founder* 
and  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Association,  Mr.  Cattell  did  much  to  build  up  and 
extend  the  grain  trade  of  the  city. 

Samuel  Bispham,  head  of  the  house  of  Samuel  Bis- 
pham  A,  Sons,  wholesale  grocers  and  commission  mer- 
chants, was  born  Oct.  14, 1796,  in  the  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Market  Street,  between  Front  and  Second,  in 
which  Samuel  Bispham,  his  father,  lived  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  hatter.  His  grandfather,  Joshua 
Bispham,  was  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  emi- 
grated in  1738  from  the  town  of  Bispham,  Lanca- 
shire, England,  to  settle  in  New  Jersey  as  a  farmer. 
In  1798,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the  city, 
the  Bispham  family  quitted  Philadelphia,  and  took  up 
residence  on  a  farm  at  Moorestown,  Burlington  (X 
N.  J.  From  there  young  Samuel  Bispham  was  often 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  vend  the  farm  produce,  an>l 
in  the  bustle  of  Market  Street  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  century  he  evinced  business  aptness  and  cnerp. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1808  threw  him  U]>on  his 
own  resources,  and  he  accepted  employment  in  uV 
grocery-store  of  William  Carman,  Market  Street 
above  Front.    There  he  remained  until  1810,  when 
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he  went  to  the  grocery  house  of  John  Snyder,  Market 
Street  below  Ninth,  as  book-keeper  and  salesman, 
where  he  became  versed  in  the  secret*  of  the  Western 
trade,  then  swelling  into  magnitude.  By  economy 
and  a  studious  attention  to  business  opportunities,  he 
amassed  enough  capital  in  1815  to  go  into  partnership 
with  Jacob  Alter,  and  open  a  store  at  No.  825  Market 
Street,  below  Ninth.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
trade  between  the  cities  and  the  interior  by  the 
"  Conestoga  wagons,"  and  the  young  firm  of  Alter 
&  Bispham  was  so  successful  that  there  was  not  a 
house  on  the  great  road  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  in  which  it  was  not  known.  It  dealt  in 
all  kinds  of  groceriea  and  country  produce. 

Between  1819  and  1821,  an  epoch  of  commercial 
distress,  Mr.  Bispham  determined  to  make  a  tour 
among  his  country  customers  to  collect  what  was  due 
his  firm.  He  rode  horseback,  and  was  about  three 
weeks  on  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  results,  however,  were  so  eminently  satisfactory 
that  on  reaching  Pittsburgh  he  had  collected  enough 
money  to  meet  all  the  obligations  of  the  firm  of  Alter 
&  Bispham,  which,  on  account  of  the  general  strin- 
gency, had  been  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The 
money  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Philadelphia, 
and  with  this  timely  assistance  the  house  was  enabled 
to  maintain  a  good  standing,  while  many  other  firms 
on  Market  Street  were  prostrated  or  totally  ruined. 
Mr.  Bispham's  reputation  for  energy  and  business 
talent  was  much  enhanced  by  this  exploit.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Alter,  in  1830,  Mr.  Bispham  took 
the  business  entirely  under  his  own  control,  and  in 
December,  1834,  he  bought  of  Horner  &  Wilson  the 
building  now  known  us  No.  629  Market  Street,  to 
which  he  moved  at  once.  In  September,  1851,  he 
took  into  partnership  his  two  sons,  Samuel  A.  and 
John  S.  Bispham,  and  the  title  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Samuel  Bispham  &  Sons,  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  house  commands  a  large  trade  with  the  West 
und  South  in  groceries  and  dried  fruits.  Samuel  Bis- 
pham was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  Penn  Township,  which  is  now 
the  Penn  National  Bank,  and  of  which  he  has  been 
continuously  a  director.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company,  and  from  the  institution  of  the 
Reliance  Insurance  Company  has  been  one  of  its 
directors.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  Henry  Clay 
Whig,  but  his  opinions  in  religion  and  in  politics 
have  always  leaned  to  the  side  of  conservatism.  He 
was  actively  interested  in  the  public  schools  when,  in 
1834,  they  were  first  established  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  name  of  no  Pbiladelphian  has  been  current  in 
business  circles  for  a  longer  number  of  years.  He  is 
still  living,  being  now  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  yet  he  attends  to  business  daily,  and  overlooks 
the  details  of  the  house  that  bears  lm  name. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  receipts  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  interior  from  1874  to  1882: 


RECEIPTS  OF  FLOUR. 

Barrels. 

...  1,26«,3:S2 


968,476 

933,944 

•-136,8*. 

979,380 
RECEIPTS 

Wheat 


1877  

1876.  .. 

i*r> .. . 

1874  ... 


Barrnla. 

7*  1,330 
07H.781 
922,1*0 

916,638 


OF  GRAIN. 


1882..... 

18M  ... 

1886... 

1*79... 

1S7«.... 

1877.... 

1876. 


'•**»   . 


(i,732,872 
8,312.6(15 
15,123,330 
2n,n7»,6»s> 

4.170.4UI 


Bushels. 

Com. 
Bushels. 

••»;» 

50,512 

3,801.100 

11/7,537 

ll.14.VW7 

:i,4  u.nso 

117.(11 10 

24.961 1.750 

3,638.760 

0*1,275 
290,750 

is.2s9.ooo 

3.497.000 

334,870 

i$S$» 

2/>(vI'iio 

679.1(10 

2?'l3o'uoo 

4.41(4.^00 

187,500 

1 875. ......... ............ .... 

There  wrre  inspected  during  1880,  "  Into  eleTatcra,  warehouses,"  etc., 
2S.22S  cars  of  wheat,  14  of  wheal  screenings,  38,840  of  corn,  124  uf  rye, 
11  uf  bran,  3006  of  oats;  "afloat  on  barges,  schooner*,"  etc.,  264.230 
bushels  of  corn,  321,035  of  wheat,  860  of  rye,  10,000  of  oats ;  ont  for  ship- 
ment, 18,042,539  bushels  of  corn,  12,223,863  of  wheat,  5803  of  rye :  totals, 
7n.222  cars  inspected,  597,016  umbels  afloat,  30,282,206  huahels  ont  for 
shipment. 

There  were  inspected  daring  tbe  year  1882,  "  Into  warehouses,  elera- 
tors."  etc.,  6332  cars  of  corn,  56  of  rye,  3710  of  oats,  13,873  of  wheat ; 
"  afloat  in  barges,  schooners,"  etc.,  263,910  hnshels  of  corn,  20,400  of 
oats,  424,617  of  wheat;  "out  to  Teasels  for  shipment,"  920,219  bushels 
of  corn  and  6,921,440  bushels  of  wheat ;  -  oat  to  cars  for  shipment,"  375 
cars  of  corn,  89  of  wheat,  and  46  of  « 


RECEIPTS  OF  SEEPS. 


Clorerseed. 
Timothy.... 
Flaxseed... . 


1882.  1881. 

Bags.  Bags. 

23,143  21,048 

10,200  8,' "80 

113.113  98,642 


1880. 
Bags. 
8,103 
12,7(19 
110,451 

COTTON. 


1878. 
1Uk». 
15 


1876.  1877. 

IUj.ii.  Bags. 

12,887  14,512 

10.774  19,791 


1879. 
Bags. 

28,810  15.7ISJ 

M.231  8.109 

40,850  39,666   23,006  34,909 


1882... 
1X81... 

18MJ... 

1879... 


1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1879. 
1878. 
1877. 
1876. 
1875 
1874. 
1873. 
1872. 
1871. 
1870. 
1860 


1878.. 





237.800 

203.622  1877  

143rM7  1870  

161.647 

LIVE  STOCK. 


lTeeves. 

269.728 
206.912 
201,210 
197,1*59 
186,tii«l 
185: 150 
178,800 
]4o,0o0 
167.13(1 
165.860 
234,810 
125,333 
117,930 
99.845 

08,780 


151.970 
144.M8 


Cowa. 

flog*. 

Sheep. 

20.392 

381.4H2 
367,876 

877,713 
64-5,792 

h  J 

17.396 

346.900 

023,494 

16,s:w 

341,450 

619,450 

15,325 

282.061  > 

65«,4O0 

11.120 

242,41  <> 

545,K70 

1  .,750 

289,900 

548,850 

11,830 

243,310 

491,500 

18.010 

339,590 

767,000 

18.4U5 

31(4,(1  <0 

7.56,750 

13,302 

210.276 

74  .500 

11,150 

199,610 

79.5,l'O0 

8.8.35 

1 89,500 

682,91 »} 

10,637 

127,964 

324,564 

15,120 

46,900 

82.500 

1880.. 
1879 
1878  . 
1877.. 


1882... 
I8K1... 

1KK0... 
1879^.. 
1878... 
1877  .. 
1876-.. 


....... 


Pork. 
Barrels. 

226.120 
130,505 
165,606 
120,105 


MEATS. 

Beef. 
Barrels. 

8.831 
14,162 

8,883 
11,400 


I  lam*.  Lard. 
Tierces.  Packages. 

89.6*8  66,2I« 
76,0«0  57,788 
107,754 
98,754 


Pieces. 

251.145 
137,254 


BUTTER  AN  I)  EGGS. 


..... 


Package*. 

12:t,»o4 
1 20,61 4) 
1  "2,1 32 
114.860 
11.0,032 
112.270 
122,217 


WHISKEY. 


1879.... 
1878... 


Hlghwinea 
Barrel*. 

.  29,715 
28  320 
41,610 


147.524 
117,125 
13H.300 
114,53) 
112,184 
113,766 


Whiskey. 
Barrels. 

22,475 
25,436 
17,796 
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1*82-  



1880—  

-879  


WOOL. 

Bale*. 

....  162,770  1H78  


147,4*1  1*77.. 


...  124.1X13  1S76  

....  1W.736  ' 

COAL. 


Tool. 

29.5»in,oon  lflfw.. 

1S79. 


Balm. 

U3.9J2 
134.81 8 
136.12-J 


Ton*. 
23,4«7,7sS 
26,142,689 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  export*  of 
petroleum,  naphtha,  and  benzine  from  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  during  the  year  1882:  crude  petroleum, 
4.961,890  gallons,  valued  at  3314,441  ;  refined  petro- 
leum, 78,471,280  gallons,  valued  at  (6,591,799;  naph- 
tha and  benzine,  1,356,021  gallons,  valued  at  $84,148. 
The  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  from  the 
same  port  for  the  same  period  were:  breadstuff's, 
$8,929,882;  provisions,  $7,833,143. 

The  value  of  domestic  exports  shipped  to  foreign 
porta  were:  American  vessels,  $9,770,654;  foreign 
vessel*,  $24,758,805,— total  value  of  exports  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  vear  1882  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, $34,539,459. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
MANUFACTURES.1 

Thk  history  of  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  is 
the  story  of  the  intelligence,  pluck,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance of  her  individual  citizens ;  neither  accumu- 
lated capital  nor  corporate  powers  nursed  their 
infancy  nor  supported  their  maturer  years.  The 
patient  industry  of  the  Quaker  settlers  planted  them, 
the  untiring  energy  of  their  descendants  prospered 
them  ;  and  their  present  magnificent  development  is 
due  to  an  individuality  which  recognized  and  followed 
only  "the  light  which  shineth  in  every  man."  The 
founders  of  these  industries  never  practiced  the  co- 
hesion that  promotes  self-interest  by  combination  of 
means,  purpose,  and  action  ;  but  by  zealous  individual 
work  originated  and  improved  their  various  manu- 
factures, perfecting  while  developing  the  industry. 
Under  this  system  there  arose  that  diversity  of  labor 
which  multiplies  l>oth  the  product  and  the  establish- 
ments. Two  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  witnesses  525  classes  of  industries 
prospering  in  the  city,  conducted  in  11,844  establish- 
ments, employing  241,433  persons,  and  producing 
annually  $476,817,402. 

To  trace  the  gradual  development  of  this  grand 

1  The  immense  iitttn!x>r  of  manufacturing  establishment*  lo  Philadel- 
phia, numbering  In  IHS'J  nearly  twelve  thousaud,  nude  It  impossible 
within  the  limited  *p*ce  of  this  history  lo  do  more  than  trace  the  tit* 
and  development  of  nianufccture*  with  their  etstialleal  feature*,  attd 
compelled  the  author*  to  confine  their  description*  to  the  leading  and 


lit,  from  its  initial,  in  1682,  to  the  present  day, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and  particularity  is  an 
impossibility.  To  follow  its  traces  along  the  pages 
of  annals  and  biographies,  culling  a  fact  here  and  a 
date  there,  and  periodically  gathering  the  data  to- 
gether, is  all  that  is  possible  through  the  earlier  years 
of  the  province.*  The  energy  of  the  founders  and 
their  successors  was  employed  in  tcork  which  left  its 
rttuit  as  the  only  record  of  its  life.  Neither  date  nor 
fact  exist  as  to  many,  and  those  more  fortunate  in 
these  respects  are  merely  chronicled  in  time,  without 
any  account  of  trials  suffered  and  difficulties  over- 
come.1 The  difficulties  which  beset  every  attempt  to 
investigate  the  development  of  manufactu 
forth  by  Mr.  Freedley,  who  says, — 

"Numerous  attempt*  have  been  made  at  different  tin 
gat*  the  manufacturing  Indu.try  of  Philadelphia, 
statistical  society  w«i  organited,  we  believe  for  the 
ascertaining  the  capital  m  trade  and  manufacture*,  the  i 
employed  and  wage,  paid,  and  the  aggregate  of  ] 
officer*,  we  understand,  hare  not  a*  yet  i 
recently,  a  committee  of  highly  , 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  undertook  lb*  i 
most  Important  Information  that  they  could  ascertain  and  reported  was 
that '  ioquirle* of  tbl*  kind  are  exceedingly  impertinent  and  offensive, 
and  they  will  not  be  answered  ;  nor  can  any  authority  compel  a  response, 
to  them.  They  will  be  either  treated  with  silence  or.  If  replied  to.  the) 
w  ill  elicit  no  full  and  reliable  intelligence.  We  do  not  make  this  asser- 
tion without  ample  reason.'" 

The  Board  of  Trade  consequently  recommend,  and 
their  advice  has  been  heeded  by  us,  not  to  extend  in- 
quiries beyond  what  can  be  precisely  and  accurately 
ascertained.  It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  investigate  the  private  affairs  of  any  citizen,  but  to 
trace  from  public  records  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  industries  of  the  city  a«  far  as  practicable  ;  ex- 
amining those  influences  which  have  retarded  or  pro- 
moted their  development,  and  grouping  the  facts  as 
ascertained  by  offic  ial  reports,  to  present,  as  well  their 
existing  state  of  development  as  the  causes  under 
which  they  have  grown.  The  influence  of  legislation 
and  the  effect  of  political  events  upon  manufactures 
are  matters  connected  with  political  economy  which 
take  their  color  and  complexion  from  the  political 
education  and  principles  of  individuals.  Whether 
protection  best  protects,  or  free  trade  best  promotes 
manufactures,  docs  not  come  within  the  scoi*  of  our 
inquiries. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  colonists  at  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  woolen  fabrics  for  their  own  use,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  English  manufacturers  of  the 
same  kind  of  fabrics,  lest  they  should  not  only  supply 


»  To  the  valuable  "  History  of  American  Manofacture..-  by  i. 
Bl.hop,  A.M..  M.t) ,  and  lo  Edwin  T.  Freedley-.  work  < 

of  Pennsylvania  of  I  he  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  the  «  History  or  Phila- 
delphia," by  Thompson  Westcott,  the  author  is  I 


able  assistance. 

*  "  It  would  l»*  desirable  lo  trace  chronologically  tha  successive  stsa* 
marking  the  progressive  development  of  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics  In  this  city  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  do  records  wltbio  our 
knowledge  containing  *nfRcient  data  for  the  purpose."—  fViod«>fei 
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their  own  necessities,  but  in  course  of  time  should 
export  to  foreign  nations;  and  to  prevent  this,  as 
early  as  1699,  Parliament  declared  by  acts  of  10 
and  11  William  III.  that  no  wool,  yarn,  or  woolen 
manufactures  of  the  American  plantations  shall  be 
■hipped  there,  or  even  laden  in  order  to  be  trans- 
ported from  thence  to  any  place  whatever;  and 
again,  in  1719,  it  was  also  declared  "  that  the  erecting 
of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain."  Complaints  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  British  manufacturers,  and  in 
1731  orders  were  issued  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  in- 
quire and  report  "  with  respect  to  laws  made,  manu- 
facture* set  up,  or  trade  carried  on  detrimental  to  the 
trade,  navigation,  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain." 
This  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  respect  to  Penn- 
sylvania was  that  her  people  "  have  fallen  into  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth,  and  linen  cloth,  for  the 
use  of  their  families  only;"  for  the  products  being 
chiefly  cattle  and  grain,  "  the  estates  of  the  inhabi- 
tants depended  wholly  on  farming,  which  could  not 
be  managed  without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep ;  and 
their  wool  would  be  entirely  lost,  were  not  their  ser- 
vants employed  during  the  winter  in  manufacturing 
it  for  the  use  of  their  families ;"  and  the  report  further 
remarked  that 44  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  lay  in  their 
exportation  of  provisions  and  lumber;  no  manufac- 
tures beiug  established,  and  their  clothing  and  uten- 
sils for  their  bouses  being  all  imported  from  Great 
Britain,"  and  44  the  last  letters  from  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania"  showed  that  he  did  14  not  know 
of  any  trade  carried  on  in  that  province  that  can  be 
considered  injurious  to  this  kingdom.  Thy  do  not 
export  any  woolen  or  linen  manufactures;  all  they 
make  are  of  a  coarse  sort,  being  for  their  own  use. 
We  are  further  informed  that  in  this  province  are 
built  many  brigantines  and  Bmall  sloops,  which  they 
sold  to  the  West  Indies." 

By  the  act  (5  George  II.  1732)  the  exportation  of 
hats  was  prohibited,  and  even  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  be  taken  by  hat-makere  restrained.    In  1750, 
while  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  into  Lon-  | 
don  was  permitted  duty  free,  the  erection  or  continu-  ] 
ante  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  fur  slitting  or  rolling 
iron,  or  any  planing-forge,  to  work  with  a  tilt-ham- 
mer, or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  was  to  be  pun- 
ished with  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  j 
every  such  mill,  engine,  furnace,  or  forge  was  declared 
to  be  a  common  nuisance,  to  be  abated  by  the  Gov-  ) 
ernor  within  thirty  days.    In  1764-65  the  Stamp  Act 
followed,  declaring  null  and  void  any  instruments  in 
writing,  if  not  upon  stamped  paper. 

The  bill  received  the  royal  assent  in  March,  1765, 
and  was  the  unexpected  cause  of  stimulating  Ameri- 
can manufactures.  By  the  non  importation  agree- 
ments which  were  entered  into  generally  by  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  it  was  determined  not  to  im-  ! 
port  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  promote  home  i 
manufactures  in  all  possible  ways. 


The  new  Pitt  ministry  in  England  was  convinced 
that  the  policy  of  its  predecessors  was  unwise,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Stamp  Act  would  be  in- 
jurious and  useless.  About  the  26th  of  March,  1766, 
newB  that  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had 
passed  one  house  of  Parliament  was  received  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  occasioned  the  most  lively  expressions 
of  joy.  Bells  were  rung,  boufire*  were  kindled,  and  the 
health  of  the  royal  family  was  drunk.  About  a  month 
afterward,  and  before  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  had 
been  received,  the  brig  "Lark"  arrived  from  Eng- 
land with  goods  shipped  contrary  to  the  agreement 
of  the  merchants  of  the  city.  The  committee  of  mer- 
chants met  immediately  and  resolved  that  the  mer- 
chandise should  be  locked  up  until  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  announced.  In  the  mean  while  the 
attention  given  to  American  manufactures  was  more 
general  than  had  ever  been  before  44  A  market  for 
home-manufactured  goods"  had  been  opened  about 
|  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the  north  side  of  High 
I  Street,  one  door  below  Water,  by  William  Smith, 
which  was  kept  open  from  nine  o'clock  until  noon 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Daniel 
Mause,  hosier,  announced  that  he  bad  set  up  a  num- 
ber of  looms  at  the  sign  of 44  The  Hand-in-Hand,"  on 
the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  between  Race  and 
Vine,  where  he  manufactured  thread  and  cotton 
stockings,  hoping  that  the  good  people  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  provinces  would  encourage  the  un- 
dertaking at  a  time  when  America  called  for  the  en- 
deavors of  all  her  sons.  The  repeal  of  that  objection- 
able statute,  in  1766,  may  have  caused  the  suspension 
of  some  plans  of  commencing  new  industries  which 
were  under  consideration,  but  manufactures  at  this 
time  were  not  very  successful.  John  Penn,  writing 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, Jan.  21,  1767,  says,  in  reference  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  number  of  manufactures  in  the  province,  that 
very  little  encouragement  was  given  to  such  schemes. 

"  Nor  do  1  know  of  any  actually  carrying  on  at  thl*  Urn*  except  two. 
One  of  thorn  waa  Mt  up  about  111  re*  year*  ago  In  Uila  etty  by  prirato 
•ubacriptlon  fur  tba  malting  of  tall-cloth,  ticking,  and  lluam;  but  the 
peraoni  concerned  hare  already  tunk  money  by  the  project,  for  the  high 
price  of  labor  will  not  allow  any  of  the  article*  to  ba  made  at  ao  cheap 
a  rat*  ai  thote  of  the  eame  quality  and  goodnee*  manufactured  In  Eng- 
land are  aold  for  by  the  retailer*  bare ;  they  ha»e  therefor*  lately  reaolred 
to  discontinue  the  undertaking.  The  other  a  gleet  manufactory,  which 
vru  erected  about  four  year*  ago  In  Lancaiter  County,  eerenty  mile* 
from  thl*  city,  by  a  private  person.  It  U  •till  carried  on,  though  to  a 
r*ry  inconsiderable  extent,  there  being  no  other  rent  for  their  war*, 
which  1*  of  a  rery  ordinary  quality,  but  to  rapply  the  email  demand*  of 
the  Tillage*  and  tanner*  In  the  adjacent  Inland  country." 

In  1768  Parliament  passed  the  act  laying  duties  on 
paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and  other  articles,  when 
imported  into  the  colonies.  New  non-importation 
resolutions  were  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  people 
of  various  towns  and  counties.  These  imposts  re- 
mained until  March,  1770,  when  they  were  removed 
as  to  all  the  articles  except  tea.  The  partial  release 
did  not  satisfy  the  people,  and  thenceforth  for  some 
years  much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  do- 
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mestic  manufacture,  and  to  the  beat  method  of  en- 
couraging it. 

The  meeting  of  citizens  at  the  City  Tavern,  May 
20,  1774,  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  conventions 
which  have  been  elsewhere  explained,  related  prima- 
rily to  political  movements  and  measures.  Manufac- 
tures and  their  promotion  were  incidental  and  sec- 
ondary. The  committees  of  correspondence,  created 
for  political  purposes,  were  also  intrusted  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  their  recommendations  were  seriously 
obeyed.  In  January,  1775,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Joseph  Reed, president ;  Jonathan  B.Smith, 
John  Benezet,  and  Francis  Johnston,  secretaries. 
This  convention  earnestly  enforced  the  observance  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  and,  to  provide 
•gainst  the  inconvenience  which  might  result,  recom- 
mended the  preservation  of  sheep  until  they  were 
four  years  old,  and  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures of  woolens,  salt,  saltpetre,  iron,  nails,  wire, 
steel,  paper,  glass,  wool,  combs,  cards,  copper  in 
sheets,  kettles,  malt  liquors,  and  tin  plates.  Among 
other  matters,  tbey  were  careful  to  mention  gun- 
powder, "  inasmuch  as  there  existed  great  necessity 
for  it,  particularly  in  the  Indian  trade."  They  sug- 
gested the  utility  of  raising  flax,  hemp,  madder, 
wood,  and  dye-stuffs.  Tbey  advised  the  exclusive 
use  of  home-manufactured  articles,  recommended  the 
patronage  of  the  printing-type  foundry  at  German- 
town  which  was  established  by  Mr.  Fox,1  and  urged 
that  associations  should  be  formed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  productions. 

The  woolen  manufacture  was  also  recommended, 
and  various  schemes  were  proposed  and  discussed  in 
the  newspapers  by  writers  under  the  signatures  of 
"  Pennsylvania,"  "  A  Hibernian,"  "  Jason,"  etc.  The 
Hibernian  proposed  the  formation  of  a  patriotic  so- 
ciety for  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  with  permission 
to  raise  one  thousand  pounds  annually  by  lottery. 
Weavers,  he  said,  could  be  had  from  Ireland.  The 
expense  of  importing  twenty-nine  workmen,  with 
yarn  aud  worsted,  wheels,  reels,  looms,  steel,  three 
pitched  combs,  a  press,  and  bedding  for  the  twenty- 
nine  hands,  he  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Six  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  he  said, 
could  be  bought  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  profits  of  the  manufacture  he  did  not  calculate. 
The  proprietors  of  the  china  factory  advertised  for 
zafler  or  zaflera,  without  which  they  could  not  make 
blue  ware.  This  was  obtained,  and  the  desired  speci- 
mens of  their  workmanship  were  made.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  works  applied  to  the  Assembly  for 
assistance,  but  nothing  was  done  for  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Michael  Washington 
exhibited  at  the  Coffee-House  several  pieces  of  cloth 
manufactured  by  himself.    It  was  announced  that  a 


l  It  ni  nntorton»t«ljr  burmd  down  in  April,  1TO. 


gold  medal  would  be  given  to  the  person  who  produced 
the  best  piece  of  woolen  cloth  in  Lancaster  County. 
"  One  had  been  given  the  previous  year,  weighing  one 
ounce,  having  on  one  side  a  bust  of  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer,"  with  the  motto,  "Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  King,  and  his  throne  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  righteousness."  On  the  reverse  was  a  woman 
spinning  with  a  big  wheel ;  motto,  "  Frugality  and 
industry  make  rich,  free,  and  happy."  Christopher 
Colles  offered  his  services  to  the  public  to  put  up  mills 
and  hydraulic  engines  and  the  proper  buildings,  and 
to  ai  t  as  engineer  and  architect. 

A  seizure  had  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  In- 
spection in  the  year  1775  of  goods  of  Joshua  Fisher 
&  Son,  consisting  of  lead,  sailcloth,  Russian  sheet- 
ing, duck,  paints,  etc.,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
public  service.  The  Fishers  were  very  obstinate  and 
uncivil  about  the  matter,  and  finally  the  Committee  of 
Safety  ordered  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  vendue, 
where  they  were  bought  for  the  use  of  the  province. 
The  scarcity  of  salt  caused  Congress  soon  to  repeal  iu 
I  general  disallowance  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Committee  of  Inspection,  at  least  as  regarded  that 
article.  A  resolution  was  passed  on  the  90th  of  May 
against  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted  for  salt,  and 
again  granting  to  the  committee  power  to  regulate 
the  rates  of  sale.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined 
I  that  coarse  salt  should  be  sold  for  7$.  6d.  per  bushel, 
and  fine  salt  at  8*. ;  Bohea  tea  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  pound,  and  green  tea  at  32*.  6rf.  per  pound. 
Joshua  Fisher  &  Sons  had  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
which  they  had  endeavored  to  import  in  violation  of 
the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection.  Efforts 
were  made  without  avail  to  get  them  to  allow  a  sale 
of  it.  They  were  not  disposed  to  be  agreeable  in  any- 
thing that  would  recognize  the  authority  of  those  whom 
they  denominated    the  present  rulers." 

In  1778  an  act  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of 
this  State  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
manufacturing  machines  for  two  years.  John  Hague 
received  from  the  Assembly  £100  as  a  recompense 
"for  introduciug  into  this  State  useful  machines  for 
carding  cotton."  John  Hewson,  calico-printer,  was 
an  applicant  to  the  Assembly  for  assistance.  Robert 
Leslie,  who  had  invented  three  different  methods  of 
|  attaching  and  suspending  the  pendulums  of  clocks, 
!  whether  of  metal  or  of  wood,  upon  entirely  new  prin- 
ciples, desired  an  act  to  protect  him  in  his  invention. 
James  Rumsey,  of  Virginia,  asked  an  act  to  give  him 
special  privileges  in  his  steamboat,  which  petition 
was  contested  by  John  Fitch  and  Henry  Voight,  who 
also  asked  encouragement  for  their  invention  of  a 
pipe  boiler.  Alexander  Lewis,  having  invented  "a 
water  engine  for  raising  water  thirty -six  feet  above  its 
level,  and  having  constructed  a  boat  of  twenty-five 
tons  burthen,  capable  of  proceeding  up  any  stream 
i  that  would  float  the  same,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
1  men  only,"  desired  a  special  law  to  protect  his  in- 
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teres  ts.1  Thomas  Paine  transmitted  from  Paris  a 
long  report,  made  to  the  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences 
by  De  Borda,  Bosutt,  and  Le  Roy,  favorable  to  his 
iron  bridge.  He  apprised  the  Assembly  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  erecting  it  on  the  Seine,  with  a 
single  arch  of  iron  of  four  hundred  feet;  and  that,  in 
auch  case,  it  should  be  manufactured  in  America. 
"  A  second  series  of  potash-works"  were  set  up  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those 
established  in  Southwark. 

The  action  of  the  people  and  government,  in  their 
purpose  of  freedom  and  independence,  promoted  the 
steady  growth  of  domestic  manufactures.  Many  in- 
dustries, of  which  there  exist  no  record,  took  their 
start  and  maintained  a  quiet  growth  during  the  years 
of  the  Revolution.  With  the  return  of  peace,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
States,  manufacturers  put  forth  bolder  efforts,  but 
were  soon  clamoring  at  the  doors  of  the  Assembly 
for  encouragement. 

Mechanics  of  various  kinds  challenged  attention, 
and  asked  for  patronage.  John  Biddis,  in  1783,  set 
up  a  manufactory  of  white  lead  in  Vine  8treet,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third,  "opposite  the  sign  of  Gen- 
eral Washington."  He  said  that  his  lead  "  waB  al- 
lowed by  the  best  judges  in  this  city  to  be  equal  to 
any  imported  from  Europe."  He  offered  to  sell  his 
tavern  property  at  Chestnut  Hill,  "sign  of  the  Bonny 
Jockey,"  for  pig  lead  to  be  used  in  this  manufacture. 
James  Sutter  manufactured  pure  American  glue  in 
Southwark.  In  relation  to  this  article,  he  said,  "  He 
flatters  himself  that  he  can  supply  the  thirteen  States 
with  an  article  as  good,  if  not  better  than,  and  at  as 
low  prices  as  imported  from  Europe."  James  Juhan, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  city  after  the  peace,  advertised 
"  the  great  American  piano- forte,  entirely  his  own  in- 
vention." He  lived  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets.  Wil- 
liam Somerton,  from  London,  took  the  air-furnace  at 
Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  he  prepared  his 
new  invented  boxes  for  wheel-carriages.  Mason  A 
Oibbs  entered  into  the  business  of  making  fire- 
engines  "of  the  newest  construction."  George  Bras- 
sine,  having  erected  a  mill  for  making  rappee  snuff, 
and  having  discovered  the  art  of  manufacturing  an 
imitation  of  window-glass  from  horn,  asked  encour- 
agement from  the  Assembly.  To  the  same  body  other 
persons  applied  for  like  privileges.  Peter  Allaire, 
having  discovered  the  art  of  making  yellow  paint, 
and  an  alkali  or  soda  for  manufacturing  flint-glass, 
desired  an  exclusive  right  for  manufacturing  and 
vending  those  articles.  Edward  Clegg.  of  Great 
Britain,  being  about  to  establish  a  manufactory  for 
making  corduroys  and  fine  jeans,  asked  the  patronage 
of  the  Assembly.   So  did  Whitehead  Humphreys, 


>  A  fMtl  from  Philadelphia  that  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  alare 
trad*,  after  taking  a  cargo  of  oegroaa  to  the  Waal  India  lalanda.  cam* 
back  to  tbla  dtjr  with  a  cargo  booght  with  the  proceade  of  tl.a  ad»e<i- 
tare.   Ttaa  Frttmam',  Jomnul  pnhllehad  an  artlcla  recommending  that 


who  had  discovered  the  art  of  making  steel  from  bar 
iron,  "as  good  as  in  England";  William  Shepherd, 
who  was  about  to  erect  a  mill  for  sawing  and  polish- 
ing marble.   James  Rumsey,  of  Virginia,  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  invented  a  boat  to  go  by  the  action 
of  poles  against  the  streams  of  rapid  rivers,  by  me- 
j  chanical  powers  (which  wa*  not  a  */ra/nboat),  had  his 
|  claim  resisted  by  Abner  Cloud  and  Hugh  Cunning- 
1  ham,  each  of  whom  averred  a  prior  discovery  of  the 
same  principle.    Arthur  Donaldson,  for  the  inven- 
i  tion  of  the  "hippopotamus  for  cleaning  out  dockB," 
was  also  an  applicant  to  the  Legislature.  John  Hew- 
son,  calico  printer,  asked  for  a  loan  of  money  from 
the  State.    The  distillers  of  rum  from  molasses  in 
Philadelphia  petitioned  in  a  body  for  encouragement. 
Robert  Taylor,  of  Lower  Merion,  linen,  cotton,  and 
calico  printer  and  bleacher,  and  Henry  Boyle,  calico 
printer,  also  asked  assistance. 

In  1786,  John  Stephens  applied  to  the  Assembly  in 
March  for  a  loan  of  £200  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
to  perfectiou  his  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  blue- 
stone  melting-pots  equal  to  black  lead  crucibles. 
John  Fitch,  having  discovered  a  method  by  which 
boats  and  vessels  might  be  navigated  by  steam,  asked 
exclusive  right  to  his  valuable  invention.  John  Eve, 
manufacturer  of  gunpowder,  desired  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  that  article  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  a  bounty  for  the  introduction  of 
rough  saltpetre.  Oliver  Evans,  representing  that  he 
had  invented  machines  for  making  cotton  and  woolen 
cards  in  a  new,  easy,  and  expeditious  manner,  and 
having  also  invented  for  merchant  mills  a  machine 
to  clean  wheat  and  manufacture  it  into  flour,  wanted 
the  exclusive  right  to  those  improvements  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Whitehead  Humphreys  asked  for  the  loan 
of  £300  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  in 
the  art  of  converting  bar  iron  into  steel,  in  which 
prayer  he  succeeded.  The  committee  on  John  Fitch's 
steamboat  recommended  the  Assembly  to  loan  him 
£150,  but  the  motion  was  lost  George  Wall,  having 
invented  a  new  mathematical  instrument  useful  in 
surveying,  asked  for  an  act  giving  him  special  privi- 
!  lege  to  manufacture  it  for  twenty-one  years.  Eman- 
uel Bantling,  who  had  invented  a  tub-bellows  for 
blacksmiths,  also  asked  for  a  special  law  of  encour- 
,  agemcot. 

Thomas  Paine  petitioned  the  Assembly  in  March  to 
countenance  his  plan  for  the  erection  of  an  iron  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  Schuylkill.  A  committee 
was  appointed  on  the  subject,  which  reported  favor- 
ably, and  leave  was  granted  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
project  to  bring  in  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction. 
The  new  model  of  Paine  was  thirteen  feet  eleven 
inches  in  length,  the  centre  being  between  six  and 
seven  inches  in  width.  It  was  constructed  of  narrow 
strips  of  sheet  iron,  and  had  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  a  weight  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  sub- 
scribers to  the  bridge  company  did  not  absolutely 
agree  to  take  Painc's  plan.  They  adopted  resolutions 
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in  August  to  procure  subscriptions.  The  bill  incor-  I 
porating  the  subscribers  to  the  bridge  named  John 
Penn,  Samuel  Vaughan,  Samuel  Powel,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, and  others,  as  corporators,  with  a  capital  of  1 
$66,666.66.  A  committee  to  receive  models  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  George  Clymer,  Samuel  Powel,  David 
Evans,  Richard  Wells,  Francis  Bailey,  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  John  Kaighn,  John  Sellers,  Thomas  Harrison, 
Tench  Coxe,  Thomas  Moore,  John  Chaloner,  Johu 
Ross,  and  Stephen  Paschal  1.  This  effort  was  in 
advance  of  the  public  disposition  to  aid  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 

In  1789,  the  Manufacturing  8ociety  awarded  the 
premium  gold  plate  for  painters'  colors  to  Sylvanus 
Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  for  specimens  of  ochre.  The  I 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Agriculture  offered  premiums 
for  improvements  in  farming  operations,  and  the  i 
Philadelphia  County  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufactures  added  its 
influence  toward  what  was  considered  a  most  im- 
portant object.  The  latter  association  was  established 
August  4th  in  this  year,  in  opposition  to  the  old  society 
for  promoting  agriculture,  etc.  As  the  former  had 
many  members  who  were  residents  of  the  city,  the 
county  society  established  a  rule  that  none  but  farmers 
should  be  eligible  to  membership. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ; 
States  by  the  required  number  of  States,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  permanent  and  efficient  government 
of  the  whole  country,  put  an  end  to  the  conflicting 
and  restricting  legislation  of  separate  States,  and  gave 
to  manufactures  a  wider  scope  and  better  guardian- 
ship. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  city  looked  upon  the  | 
Federal  Constitution  as  conferring  the  power  and 
right  of  protection  to  the  infant  manufactures ;  and 
to  give  expression  to  their  conviction  a  meeting  was 
held  in  March,  1789,  of  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
of  the  city,  Northern  Liberties!  and  Southwark,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  lay  such  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures  imported  into  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  would  give  a  decided  preference  to 
our  mechanics.  The  various  trades  were  requested  to 
send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  the  ensuing 
month,  but  nothing  further  was  done  in  reference  to 
the  matter. 

In  the  same  month  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
of  Baltimore  forwarded  their  first  petition  to  Con- 
gress, praying  that  the  government  would  render  the 
country  "independent  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name," 
by  an  early  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  American  manufactures,  by  imposing  on 
"all  foreign  articles  which  could  be  made  in  America 
such  duties  as  would  give  a  decided  preference  to 
their  labors." 

The  manufacturing  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  at  the  opening  of  the  year  held  their  first  sale 


of  printed  cottons,  corduroys,  federal  rib,  jeans,  flax, 
and  tow  linens;  about  the  same  time  John  Hewson 
was  made  calico-printer  to  the  society,  and  the  Stale 
became  a  subscriber  for  one  hundred  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  company.  Edward  Pole,  of  Philadel- 
phia, presented  a  model  of  a  silk-reel  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society ;  William  Trumbull  presented  to  ihe 
same  society  a  specimen  of  petroleum  found  at  Oil 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Allegheny,  and  also  a  printed 
book,  the  leaves  of  which  were  made  of  the  roots  and 
bark  of  different  trees  and  plants,— the  first  effort  at 
that  kind  of  manufacture. 

The  manufacturers  of  snuff  and  tobacco  in  the  city 
numbered  in  1790  at  least  twenty  different  establish- 
ments, employing  not  less  than  three  hundred  men 
and  boyB.  These  manufacturers  memorialized  Con- 
gress against  a  proposed  tax  upon  these  manufactures. 
The  publication  by  Thomas  Dodson  of  the  first  half- 
volume  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  was  com- 
menced in  this  year,  with  246  subscribers;  1O00 
copies  of  the  first  volume  were  printed,  2000  of  the 
second,  and  when  he  had  completed  the  eighth  the 
subscription  extended  so  far  that  he  had  to  reprint 
the  first  This  was  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
creased enterprise  in  the  printing  business  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Benjamin  At- 
kinson, of  By  berry  township,  now  a  part  of  the  city, 
commenced,  in  1790,  the  first  domestic  manufacture 
of  brooms  from  the  pannicles  of  broom-corn  (Sorghum 
taccharatum),  a  plant  said  to  have  been  first  raised  in 
this  country  by  Dr.  Franklin,  from  a  single  seed 
taken  from  an  imported  whisk  and  planted  in  his 
garden.  Mr.  Atkinson  raised  the  corn  and  made  the 
brooms  himself  for  four  years,  when  be  associated 
with  Bezaleel  Croasdale.  They  jointly  supplied  Phil- 
adelphia and  neighboring  towns,  Baltimore,  and  oc- 
casionally New  York,  until  1815  or  1816,  when  others 
engaged  in  the  business. 

The  city  and  suburbs,  in  a  total  population  of 
43,000,  contained  in  1790,  exclusive  of  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  handicrafts,  2200  persons  who 
might  properly  be  denominated  manufacturer*,  or  over 
one-fourth  part  of  the  8600  adult  males  the  city  was 
supposed  to  contain. 

The  first  patents  for  machines  for  threshing  grain 
and  corn  were  awarded  March  11,  1791,  to  Samuel 
Mulliken,  of  Philadelphia;  and  December  31st,  Wil- 
liam Pollard,  of  Philadelphia,  patented  a  machine  fur 
spinning  cotton  by  water-power.   The  years  1 793  and 
1794  were  marked  by  the  effort  at  increased  mauufar- 
tures :  Arkwright  spinning  frames,  the  weaving  and 
beating  of  sail  duck,  stocking  frames,  machinery  for 
spinning  and  drawing  gold  and  silver  wire,  the  maim 
facture  of  thread,  lace,  and  embroidery,  of  straw  and 
chip  hats.    Wrought  mohair  and  silk  buttons  were 
introduced  and  carried  on  with  profit. 
At  the  close  of  the  lant  century  there  were  in  the 
I  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  ten  rope-walks, 
I  which  manufactured  about  800  tons  of  hemp  an- 
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nually;  thirteen  breweries,  which  consumed  60,000 
bushels  of  barley  yearly ;  six  sugar  refineries,  seven 
hair-powder  manufactories,  two  rum  distilleries  and 
one  rectifying  distillery,  three  card  manufactories, 
fifteen  manufactories  of  earthenware,  six  for  choco- 
late and  four  for  mustard,  three  for  cut-nails  and  one 
for  patent  nails,  one  for  steel,  one  for  aquafortis,  one 
for  sal  ammoniac  and  Glauber's  salts  (which  supplied 
the  whole  Union  with  that  article),  one  for  oil  colors, 
eleven  for  brushes,  two  for  buttons,  one  for  morocco 
leather,  one  for  parchment;  besides,  gun-makers,  cop- 
persmiths, hatters  (of  which  there  were  300  in  the 
State,  who  made  54,000  fur  and  61,000  wool  hats 
annually),  tin-plate  workers,  type-founders,  coach- 
makers,  cabinet-makers,  ship-builders,  and  a  variety 
of  others.  There  were  31  printing-presses,  printing 
four  daily  and  two  semi-weekly  papers,  one  of  them 
in  the  French  language;  two  weekly  journals,  one  of 
them  in  the  German  language.  The  catalogues  of 
books  for  sale  in  the  city  contained  upwards  of  three 
hundred  sets  of  Philadelphia  editions,  besides  a 
greater  variety  of  maps  and  charts  than  was  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  America.1 

Mathew  Carey  issued  in  1798  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  American  Muteum,  a  periodical  which  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  advancement  of  manufactures  and 
literature  not  only  in  the  city  but  throughout  the 
Union.  Twelve  consecutive  volumes  had  been  issued 
between  1787  and  1792.  The  eighteenth  volume 
(quarto)  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  with  nu- 
merous plates,  was  completed  in  the  same  year  by 
Thomas  Dodson.  Three  additional  volumes  were 
afterward  published. 

The  Philadelphia  Premium  Society  was  instituted 
in  1801,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  American  indus- 
try by  giving  premiums  for  improvements  in  art  and 
manufactures.  Professor  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadel- 
phia, this  year  invented  the  compound  or  oxy-bydro- 
gen  blow-pipe,  by  which  many  substances  before 
deemed  infusible  were  readily  melted.  By  it  lime 
and  magnesia  were  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  all  well- 
known  metals,  gun-flints,  and  corundum  gems,  were 
burned,  producing  a  light  brighter  than  that  of  the  sun. 

In  the  invention  and  construction  of  machinery, 
and  instruments  for  practical  and  scientific  purposes, 
the  mechanics  and  inventors  of  Philadelphia  very 
early  acquired  great  reputation  and  skill.  The  rec- 
ords of  American  inventions  contain  few  names  more 
distinguished  for  usefulness  than  Godfrey,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant;  Rittenhouse,  who  made  the 
first  telescope  constructed  in  America,  and  whose 
orrery  and  other  scientific  instruments  displayed  un 
usual  inventive  and  mathematical  genius;  of  Frank- 
lin, Evans,  Fitch,  Fulton,  and  others,  whose  inventive 
and  constructive  skill  have  added  to  the  permanent 
wealth  of  the  city,  State,  and  Union. 

The  facilities  of  Philadelphia  for  a  great  manu- 
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factoring  centre  seem  to  have  impressed  foreigners 
very  strongly.  In  "Travels  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  years  1806-7,  and  1809-11,"  by  John 
Mellish,  the  writer  said  of  Philadelphia  — 

"  The  manumcturas  of  this  city  are  rising  Into  greet  Importance.  The 
principal  ars  leather  of  evsry  description,  a  J  real  variety  of  wood  sad 
Iron  work*,  ships,  ropes,  fermented  and  distilled  liquor*,  earthenware, 
tlo-plate,  hate,  stockings,  and  a  Teat  variety  of  clothe  of  various  descrip- 
tions.  The  printing  business  Is  better  established  here  than  In  any 

of  paper-mills,  and  to  all  classes  connected  with  the  book  Uwds— print- 
srs,  type-founders,  engravers,  bookbinders,  booksellsrs,  and  stationers. 

"The  whole  export  trade  of  the  8Ute  la  carried  on  through  this  dty. 
The  export!  are  grain,  floor,  snd  provisions,  flaxseed,  timleri,  vartoas 
Iron  utensils,  on  relate,  bark,  skins,  hosiery,  gunpowder,  eeshre,  candles 
cidsr,  stc.  The  imports  consist  of  British  manufactures  to  a  great 
amonnt.  West  India  produce,  India  goods,  China  produce,  etc.  The 
exports  of  the  Slats  In  JS06  amounted  to  $13,762,262,  of  which  Si,'56A,2*0 
was  the  produce  of  ths  State  ;  and  the  imports  may  he  reckoned  at  con- 
siderable more,  as  Philadelphia  supplies  the  Inhabitants  of  an  Immense 
back  country  with  manufactured  goods,  who  find  sn  uutlel  for  their 
produce  by  another  channel,  and  remit  In  domestic  produce  or  specie, 
neitlisr  of  which  Is  exhibited  in  the  custom-house  returns. 

"The  city  Is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Quakers,  who  hare  given 
a  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  people  different  from  what  la  to  be  found 
In  most  other  places  of  equal  extent.  They  are  Industrious  snd  sober, 
and,  though  suBciently  cooimarcial,  they  do  not  conduct  their  business 
in  the  same  dashing  style  which  Is  done  by  some  commercial  eltise,  but 
confine  themselves  within  bounds,  and  secure  what  they  gain." 

Among  the  early  manufactures,  there  were  none  in 
which  citizens  took  more  interest,  or  which  were  more 
frequently  spoken  about,  than  the  making  of  floor- 
cloth, oilcloth,  and  carpet.    This  operation  was  com- 
menced in  1807  by  John  Dorsey,  a  merchant,  at  the 
factory  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth,  on  the  north  side,  on  a  lot  afterward  occupied 
|  by  the  Gothic  mansion, — a   building  subsequently 
;  tenanted  by  St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
j  and  succeeded  by  Concert  Hall.     It  was  a  matter 
i  worthy  of  particular  comment  and  rejoicing  that  in 
this  establishment  there  were  two  looms  for  making  a 
strong  cloth  of  a  quality  between  sail-duck  and  Rus- 
sia sheeting.   One  of  these  could  weave  a  piece  of 
seven  yards  in  width,  and  one  man  could  turn  out 
from  tbirty-two  to  forty-five  yards  per  day.    The  style 
was  similar  to  that  of  Hare's  patent  imported  oil- 
cloths, the  material  being  plain  and  in  colors,  and 
J  sold  at  from  (1.25  to  $2  per  yard.    Old  rag  carpets 
were  coated  with  composition  at  the  same  establish- 
ment.  In  1808  the  prices  of  Porsey's  goods  were  as 
follows :  Floor-cloth  carpets,  one,  two,  and  three 
colors,  of  any  size,  with  or  without  border,  $2.25  per 
square  yard  ;  three  colors,  $2 ;  two  colors,  $1.75 ;  one 
color,  $1.50. 

In  1808,  Isaac  Macaulay  established  a  factory  on 
Market  Street,  near  the  Schuylkill  bridge,  for  the 
manufacture  of  oilcloth  and  carpetings  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  colors.  In  April,  1810,  Macaulay 
purchased  the  interest  of  Dorsey  in  the  factory  on 
Chestnut  Street,  and  he  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Mr. 
Macaulay  removed  the  establishment  almost  imme- 
diately to  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Filbert 
Streets.    In  the  early  part  of  1815  he  removed  from 
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Centre  Square  to  the  Hamilton  mansion,  at  Bush 
Hill.  Here  he  established  his  factory,  and  built  for 
himself  a  fine  dwelling-house  adjoining.  Afterward 
additional  buildingB  were  put  up,  which  extended  as 
far  north  on  Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eighteenth]  Street  as 
Morris  [now  called  Spring  Garden]  Street  The  suc- 
cess in  manufacturing  oilcloth  was  very  great.  Ma- 
caulay  was  induced  to  undertake  the  manufacture 
of  carpets.  Workmen  were  imported  from  Kidder- 
minster, England,  and  the  carpet-looms  were  set  up 
in  the  old  Hamilton  mansion.  Here  Mr.  Macaulay 
spun  his  own  yarn  for  carpets,  and  spun  yarn  for 
canvas,  which  was  woven  twenty-one  feet  wide,  to  be 
used  for  oilcloths.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  estab- 
lishment were  woven  the  first  Brussels  carpets  made 
in  the  United  States.  In  1821,  Mr.  Macaulay  made 
the  ingrain  carpetings  for  the  State  capitol  at  Harris- 
burg.  In  April,  1825,  a  patent  was  granted  to  him 
for  improvements  in  oilcloth. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  city  in  1811 :  Looms, 
278;  spinning-wheels,  3648;  oil-mills,  8;  carriage- 
shops,  17  (value  of  work  in  1810,  $498,500) ;  soap- 
and  candle-works,  28;  glue  manufacturers,  14;  dis- 
tillers, 18  (gallons  distilled  in  1810,  1,283,818);  sugar 
refineries,  10;  ropc-walks,  15;  potteries,  16;  tobacco- 
and  snuff-mills,  27  ;  copper-,  brass-,  and  tin-factories, 
44 ;  hatters'  shops,  102 ;  paper-mills,  7 ;  printing- 
offices,  51;  cutlera'  shops,  28;  gun-factories,  10; 
glass-works,  8.1  To  these  may  be  added,  from  the 
official  digest  of  the  marshal's  returns,  published 
afterward :  looms  and  fly-shuttles,  186 ;  spindles  in 
factories,  4423;  stocking-looms  and  factories,  165; 
print-works,  8 ;  print-cutting  establishments,  4 ;  nail- 
eries, 20;  saw-factories,  2;  bell-foundries,  10;  Bhot- 
factoriea,  3;  morocco-factories,  7;  breweries,  17; 
blacksmith-shops,  201  ;  copper-shops,  124;  drug- 
mills,  6;  brush-factories,  24;  drum-makers,  5;  en- 
graving establishments,  16;  book-binders,  86 ;  print- 
ing-press factories,  2;  Spanish  cigar-factories,  9 
(making  3,900,000  Spanish  cigars  in  addition  to 
26,900,000  American  cigars);  wheat-mills,  33;  saw- 
mills, 17 ;  mahogany  saw-mills,  21 ;  brick-kilns,  30, 
etc.'  The  population  of  the  city  in  1810  was  111,210, 
that  of  New  York  by  the  same  census  being  96.372 
The  total  value  of  manufactures  in  the  city  proper 
was  $16,103,869,  and  for  the  State,  $44,194,740. 

From  the  "  Picture  of  Philadelphia,"  by  Dr.  James 
Mease,  in  1811,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  city  al- 
ready possessed  many  manufactures: 

"Tb*  serious  OMiwr  metallic  articlaa,  which  tuUrn  largely  Into  the 
want*  and  buslnees  of  mankind,  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  in 
a  variety  of  forma,  and  in  a  •ulwtantial  manner.  All  the  variou*  edge- 
tools  fur  mechanic*  are  extenelrrly  made,  and  It  may  be  mentioned  aa  a 
fact  calculated  tu  eiclte  •orprie*.  that  our  common  ecr*w-*uger,  an  old 
istrumeut,  haa  been  recently  announced  In  the 
aa  a  capital  Improvement  In  mechanic*,  aa  It  cer- 
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"The  finer  kind*  of  metala  are  wrought  with  neatness  and  taste.  The 
numrraui  varieties  of  tin-war*  in  particular  may  be  mentioned  aa  worthy 
of  attention.  But  above  all,  the  working  of  the  predoue  metala  baa 
reached  a  degree  of  | 

u,  lei 

rted  In  the  way 

of  I 

the  colore  bright,  hard,  and  durable ;  i 
ravnt4*(1  test  colors  j  QwVftai  vd* vm,  yellow  sod  rwi,  i 

;  •* 

might  be  manufactured,  If  workman  could  be  procured. 
"The  supply  of  excellent  patent  ahot  ie  greater  than  the 
All  the  chemical  drug*,  and  mineral  acids  of  superior  quality,  are 
by  ester*]  persons ;  also  carding  and  spinning  machines  for  cotton,  fiax. 
and  wool.  Woolen,  worsted,  and  thread  hosiery  base  long  given  res- 
been  extensively  made. 

"Paints  of  twenty-two  different  colors,  brilliant  and  durable,  are  la 
common  use  from  native  materials,  the  supply  of  which  la  Inexhaasti- 
ble.  The  chromat*  of  lead,  that  superb  yellow  color.  Is  scarcely  equaled 
by  any  foreign  paint*1  There  are  fifteen  rope-walks  tn  our  vktntty 
Ws  no  longsr  depend  upon  Europe  for  excellent  and  handsome  paper- 
hangings,  or  pasteboard,  or  paper  of  any  kind.  The  Inns 
cles  Into  which  leather  enters  are  neatly  and  sub 
article  saddlery  forma  an  Immense  ItemlnlheTtat.  Ths  leather  has 
greeny  tmproveaTn  quality  ;  the  exportation  of  boots  and  ahoea  lo  tBe~ 
8-uthern  Stairs  Is  great,  and  to  I 
of  trade,  was  Immense.    Morocco  leather  is  I 

Ths  superiority  of  t  be  carriages,  either  tn  reapert  to  excellence  of  i 
manahip,  fashion,  or  finish,  baa  long 
foundry  of  Blnney  and  Ronaldaoa  supplies  all  the  numerous  printing- 
offices  in  the  United  State*.  There  are  on*  hundred  and  two  batten  ta 
tbs  city  snd  liberties.  Tobacco,  In  every  form. give*  employ  to  imroeus* 
capital.  The  refined  sugar  of  Philadelphia  has  long  been  celebrated ; 
ten  reflnerie*  are  nonstaully  at  work.  Kxcel lent  japan ned  and  pewter- 
ware,  muskets,  rifle*,  fowling-pieces,  and  pistols  are  mads  with  gnat 
neatness.  The  cabinet-ware  le  elegant,  and  the  manufacture  of  wood, 
generally,  ta  very  extenalve.  The  house*  are  ornamented  with  mart-l-s 
of  various  huee  and  qualities,  from  quarries  near  Philadelphia. 

"  Mer'a  works,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Tin*  Streets,  on  the  Bides 
road,  tile  property  of  Oliver  Evans,  conelsts  of  an  Iron-foundry,  moald- 
msker*'  shop,  ■team-engine  manufactory,  blacksmith's  abop,  and  mill- 
atone  manufactory,  and  a  •team-engine  used  for  grinding  sundry  i 
rials  for  the  use  of  the  works,  and  for  I 


■ugar-mllle,  apple-mllli,  bark-mllli,  etc.,  pan*  of  all 
by  sugar-boilers,  nap-boilers,  etc,  screw*  of  all  eiae*  fur  i 
tobacco- pre****,  paper-press**,  cast-iron  gudgeons,  end  boxes  for  mill* 
and  wagons,  carriage- boxes,  etc,  and  all  kind*  of  small  wheels  aa  1 
machinery  for  cotton- and  wool-eplnnlog,  etc.  Mr.  Evans  also  aukn 
«te»m-cngine*  on  Improved  principle*.  Invented  sad  patsnted  by  the 
proprietor,  which  are  more  powerful  and  lees  complicated  and  cheaper 
than  others,  requiring  less  fuel,  and  not  mora  than  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  coals  commonly  used.  The  small  one  at  use  at  the  work*  Is  on  this 
Improved  principle,  and  la  of  great  us*  In  facilitating  ths  manufacture 
of  nthrrs.  Ths  proprietor  has  erected  one  of  hi*  improved  H — *■ 
enginea  In  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  and  employed  to  drive  three  pair  of 
large  millstone*,  with  all  the  machinery  for  cleaning  the  grain,  ele- 
vating, spreading,  and  stirring  and  cooling  til*  meal,  | 
bolting,  sto.  The  power  Is  equal  to  twenty-four  horses,  ant 
much  work  as  seventy-two  horses  tn  twenty-four  hour*.  It  < 
five  pair  of  aix  feet  1 


kill,  belonging  to  S.  A  W. 


«  George  «'»  I 
color*  In  this 

snd  atarted  the  busiu***,  In  company  with 
York.  A  fsw  years  after  that  hs  cam*  to  Phlladslpbia,  and  started  tbs 
same  business  again,  In  company  with  D.  B.  Smith,  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  Sixth  and  Arch  8treets,  In  1824,  and  remained  with  that  gv a- 
tieman  until  1837,  when  he  died,  on  September  let  of  that  year.    HI*  awn. 
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The  Columbian  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
was  formed  in  1811.  In  the  same  year  a  patent  was 
issued  to  Edward  W.  Carr  for  a  machine  for  cutting 
wood  screws,  and  to  Thomas  Massey  for  a  water  loom, 
and  to  Robert  Hare  for  a  mode  of  ripening  and  keep- 
ing malt  liquors  and  cider,  consisting  of  air-tight 
casks  fitted  with  a  pneumatic  cock  with  two  orifices, 
etc.,  and  to  Samuel  Wetherell,  Jr.,  for  a  mode  of 
washing  white  lead,  and  another  for  setting  the  beds 
or  stocks  in  making  white  lead,  and  for  screening  and 
preparing  white  lead,  and  also  for  separating  oxidized 
from  metallic  lead,  in  the  process  of  making  red  lead, 
and  using  a  machine  for  that  purpose.  The  white 
lead  made  at  the  extensive  works  of  the  Wetherells 
was  at  that  time  considered  by  painters  equal  to  the 
imported.  Red  lead  was  made  to  the  amount  of 
$18,000  annually  by  three  factories  in  the  city.  The 
brilliant  chromate  of  lead  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mease 
was  first  made  by  Mr.  Godon,  and  the  process  was 
perfected  by  Mr.  Henkel,  of  Philadelphia,  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  methods  in  Cooper's  "  Em- 
porium of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  in  June,  1814.'  The 
materia],  chromic  iron,  was  found  abundantly  near 
the  city,  in  Chester  County,  imbedded  in  steatite,  or 
soap  rock.  All  the  mineral  acids  and  chemical  drugs 
were  made  by  several  houses  in  Philadelphia  at  this 
date. 

Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  steam- 
engine  builder  in  the  United  States,  had  in  operation 
in  1812  ten  of  his  high -pressure  engines.  They  were 
in  use  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut.  Among  the 
patents  issued  this  year  was  one  to  E.  Hazard  and 
Joseph  White,  of  Philadelphia,  for  cutting  screws; 
James  Howell,  for  rolling  wire;  E.  Gordon,  a  rolling- 
press  for  edge-tools. 

Chemical  manufactures,  which  received  their  first 
prominence  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Wetherells,  re- 
ceived considerable  aid  in  1814  from  the  chemical 
and  metallurgic  skill  of  Dr.  Eric  Bollman,  of  the 
city,  who  introduced  Wollaston's  method  of  working 
crude  platinum  into  bars,  sheets,  and  other  forms 
serviceable  in  the  arts.  He  succeeded  in  plating  iron 
and  copper  with  that  metal,  of  which  there  was  in 
the  country  a  considerable  and  cheap  supply.  He 
also  prepared  the  silver-colored  metallic  lustre  or 
glaze  for  porcelain,  with  the  oxide,  and  about  this 
time  made  for  John  Harrison,  an  enterprising  manu- 
facturer of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  first  platinum,  still  used 
in  the  country  for  concentrating  the  acid.  The  still 
weighed  seven  hundred  ounces  and  contained  twenty- 
five  gallons,  and  was  used  for  fifteen  years. 

With  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  Great 
Britain  in  1815  immense  cargoes  of  foreign  manu- 
factures were  imported,  and  many  new  and  imper- 
fectly-established branches  of  domestic  industry  were 
threatened  with  immediate  destruction.    Among  the 
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petitions  presented  to  Congress  early  in  the  year 
1815  was  one  by  Thomas  Gilpin  and  other  manufac- 
turers of  Philadelphia  against  the  introduction  of 
goods  subject  to  ad  valortm  duties  at  one-fourth  to 
one-half  their  real  value,  and  asking  a  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws,  which  they  suggested  might  be  found 
either  in  the  substitution  of  specific  for  ad  valorem 
duties,  or  in  the  appraisement  of  a  Board  of  Ap- 
prisers  at  each  custom-house,  with  power  to  decide  on 
the  value  of  merchandise  entered.  The  importations 
of  foreign  goods  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  that 
year  amounted  to  upward  of  eighty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  one  hundred  millions  paid  ad  valorem  duties, 
about  seven-tenths  of  which  was  upon  woolens  and 
cottons.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  object  worth  large 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  English  manufacturers  to 
break  down  the  formidable  rivalry  of  the  growing, 
but  immature,  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  heavy  consign- 
ments of  goods  were  made  to  be  disposed  of  at  auc- 
tion, and  upon  liberal  credits.  American  importers 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  the  encouragement  of 
these  excessive  importations,  by  which  large  profits 
and  ample  fortunes  were  realized.  The  greatest  ac- 
tivity prevailed  in  all  the  avenues  of  trade,  the  ship- 
yards were  set  at  work,  and  the  banks,  no  longer  pay- 
ing specie,  liberally  discounted  mercantile  paper,  and 
stimulated  all  classes  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  mer- 
cantile ventures.  Yet  manufacturers  suffered  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  many  factories  were  closed. 
The  demand  for  raw  cotton  abroad  increased,  and 
raised  the  price  of  uplands  from  thirteen  cents  in 
1814  to  twenty-seven  cents  in  1815,  thereby  still  fur- 
ther embarrassing  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
The  introduction  of  the  power-loom  alone  saved  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  from  total  destruction.  In  the 
city  and  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  there  were 
employed  at  that  time  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
2325  persons;  in  the  woolen,  1226  persons;  in  iron 
castings,  1152  persons  ;  in  paper-making,  950  persons ; 
and  in  smithery,  750  persons.  A  special  act  of  Con- 
gress renewed  this  year  the  patents  of  Oliver  Evans 
for  steam-engines,  and  Henry  Tanner  patented  the 
etching  end-pieces  of  bank-notes,  and  John  Eberts, 
Philadelphia,  a  fall-top  gig. 

Jacob  Perkins  and  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia, 
patented,  in  1816,  water-marks  in  paper,  and  Thomas 
Gilpin  the  cylinder  machine  for  making  paper,— the 
patentee,  who,  during  the  war,  had  erected  large  cot- 
ton- and  woolen-factories  on  the  Brandywine,  sus- 
pended the  latter  and  devoted  himself  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  The  banks  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Trenton,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere  resumed  specie 
payments  on  the  20th  February,  1817.  The  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation  was,  however,  but  little  re- 
duced, and  the  banking  mania  continued  to  multiply 
banks  all  over  the  country.     The  distress  among 
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manufacturers  was  made  known  to  Congress  by  peti- 
tions, of  which  twenty-two  were  upon  the  subject  of 
bar  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  principally  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  from 
the  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  National 
Industry  was  formed  about  this  time,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  national  industry  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  for  manufactures  perishing  for 
want  of  protection.  It  exerted  very  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  mind,  chiefly  through  a  series  i 
of  published  addresses  from  the  pen  of  Mathew  Carey 
and  others,  who  appeared  as  ardent  and  uncompromi- 
sing advocates  for  protection,  and  for  several  years 
labored  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  with  a  zeal  and 
disinterestedness  seldom  equaled.  Among  the  patents 
issued  in  1817  was  one  to  George  F.  Hagner,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  manufacturing  verdigris,  and  another  for 
making  white  lead.  At  the  Dover  Paper-Mills  of 
Thomas  Amies,  eight  miles  from  Philadelphia,  there 
was  produced  in  this  year  a  sample  of  paper  thirty-six 
by  twenty -six  inches,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty  < 
pounds,  and  valued  at  $125  per  ream,  and  believed  to 
be  superior  to  any  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  made  from  the  finest  linen  rags,  and  the  moulds  ! 
and  felts  were  of  the  best  kind. 

Charles  V.  Hagner  in  1812  established  the  "  pioneer 
drug  mill."  The  Northern  Liberty  Pottery  of  Thomas 
Haig,  Sr.,  was  opened  in  1813,  and  also  the  white  lead 
factory  of  Mordecai  and  Samuel  N.  Lewis.  The  manu- 
facture of  fringe,  laces,  and  trimmings  was  begun  by 
William  H.  Horstinann  in  1815,  the  gold-beating  1 
establishment  of  Marcus  Bull  in  1816,  the  manufac- 
ture of  plain  and  carved  umbrella  stickB  by  — — 
Tasker  in  1817  ;  in  1818  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals by  Farr  &  Kunzi,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  estab- 
lishment of  Thomas  Miles  &  Son.  In  1819  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  by  John  &  Daniel  El-  j 
liott.  In  1820  the  manufacture  of  tin-work  for 
cotton  and  woolen  machinery  by  John  Butterworth, 
the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  by  Wright 
Brothers,  and  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  making 
of  oil  by  Charles  V.  Hagner.  The  Upland  Mills  for 
cotton  goods  was  established  in  1821  by  John  P. 
Crozer  and  G.  G.  Leiper;  in  the  same  year  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  Rosengarten  A  Sons.  The 
Pascal  Iron-Works  was  also  established  in  this  year 
by  Stephen  P.  Morris.  In  1822  a  stock  company  of 
fanners  united  and  established  the  brewery  now  con- 
ducted by  William  Masaey  &  Co.  The  hat-factory  of 
Joseph  Fareira  was  established  in  1823,  and  in  the 
same  year  John  Maitland  established,  at  408  South 
Street,  a  distillery- 

The  year  1819  was  marked  by  the  culmination  of 
all  the  embarrassments  which  had  been  heavily  j 
pressing  upon  manufacturers  since  the  peace  of  1815.  ■ 
Unchecked  importation  and  a  vitiated  currency  were  i 
now  disastrous  to  merchants  and  agriculturists.  The  ! 


fall  in  prices  of  all  agricultural  products  dimin- 
ished the  power  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
to  purchase  manufactures ;  a  general  paralysis  fell 
upon  all  branches  of  industry,  and  the  distress  became 
more  general  and  severe  than  had  been  known  before. 
A  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  reported, 
in  October  of  that  year,  that  in  thirty  out  of  sixty 
branches  of  manufactures  there  had  been  a  reduction 
from  the  average  of  1814  and  1816,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  from  9425  to  2137;  in  their 
weekly  wages  from  $58,340  to  $12,822;  and  in  their 
annual  earnings  from  $3,038,799  to  $666,744.  The 
actual  loss  of  wages  was  therefore  $2,366,935  per 
annum ;  and  supposing  the  materials  equal  to  the 
wages,  the  loss  of  productive  industry  in  a  single 
district  not  forty  miles  in  diameter  was  $7,338,870. 
In  the  cotton  manufacture  the  hands  were  reduced 
from  2826,  in  1816,  to  149;  in  book  printing  from  241 
to  170 ;  in  the  potteries  from  132  to  27 ;  in  the  woolen 
branch  from  1226  to  260 ;  in  iron  castings  from  1152 
to  52;  in  paper-hanging  and  cards  from  189  to  82. 
In  the  paper  manufacture  the  bands  were  reduced 
from  950,  in  1816,  to  175,  and  their  annual  wage* 
from  $247,000  to  $46,900;  the  annual  production 
from  $760,000  to  $136,000.  Again  Mathew  Carey 
came  with  his  powerful  pen  to  the  defense  and 
support  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  in  hw 
six  addresses,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  National  Industry,  advocated  the  subject 
of  protecting  the  manufacturers. 

The  year  1820  witnessed  the  first  regular  shipment 
of  anthracite  coal  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadel- 
phia of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons.  It  wis 
sent  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  and  mined  by 
the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  both  of  which  were  organ- 
ized in  1818,  and  in  1820  were  merged  into  one  asso- 
ciation,— the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
— which  was  in  1832  incorporated. 

Over  four  thousand  looms  were  put  in  operation  in 
Philadelphia  in  1821,  chiefly  for  weaving  cotton 
goods;  calicoes  of  firm  and  fine  texture  were  made 
and  printed  and  sold  as  low  as  the  poorer  qualities  of 
British  calicoes. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  in  the  growth  of  man- 
ufactures Philadelphia  did  not  impress  Flint  with  its 
facilities  for  manufacturing.    In  1822  he  wrote,— 

The  predominance  of  British  good"  has  1Dut  up  many  workshop*  tbu 
were  employed  during  the  late  war.  Paper  la  made  In  great  qnarUli* 
In  Pennsylvania.  Foundries  for  cast-iron  articles  are  numeroai.  Is 
town  there  are  two  manufactories  of  lead  shot.  PrinUng  is  carries  oo 
to  a  oooslderel-le  extent,  and  is  executed  in  superb  style.  It  is  mi 
that  one  of  the  late  Edinburgh  novels  [Walter  Scott's]  was  eel  up  is 
types  in  one  day.  ...  On  the  Schuylkill  there  Is  a  mill  for  cutting 
bniiji,  which  produces  no  leas  than  two  hundred  a  minute.  PhlLxH 
phla  Is  in  various  respects  well  adapted  to  manufactures.  If  the  tedli- 
lies  It  presents  for  Its  advancement  are  neglected,  the  city  must  declia*. 
as  the  trade  of  New  Turk  and  Baltimore  la  making  rapid  progress." 

The  Franklin  Institute  commenced  its  career  of 
usefulness  on  the  28th  of  April,  1824.  The  objects,  «• 
expressed  in  its  charter,  were  the  "promotion  and 
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encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanics  t 
and  useful  arts  by  the  establishment  of  popular  lec-  | 
turcs  on  the  sciences  connected  with  them ;  by  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  of  models  and  minerals  and 
a  library ;  by  offering  premiums  on  all  subjects  deemed 
worthy  of  encouragement;  by  examining  all  new  in- 
ventions submitted  to  them,  and  by  such  other  means 
as  they  may  judge  expedient."   Soon  after  its  forma-  , 
tion  a  regular  system  of  lectures  was  adopted,  and  j 
four  professorships  created.   At  this  date  Philadel- 
phia had  thirty  cotton-mills,  which  averaged  fourteen 
hundred  spindles  each,  and  together  employed  five 
thousand  looms  and  three  thousand  persons.  There 
were  thirteen  breweries  in  the  city,  and  $400,000 
worth  of  umbrellas  were  manufactured  annually. 

The  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  in  1826,  was 
the  result  of  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1824.  Mr.  Macaulay  exhibited  a  great  variety  ' 
of  patterns  of  oilcloth,  the  manufacture  of  which 
he  had  carried  on  for  many  years  under  patents  of 
his  own  invention.  The  very  great  dexterity  of  the 
mechanics  of  Philadelphia  was  shown  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1826,  of  a  pair  of  i 
scissors  which  weighed  only  one-fifth  of  a  grain. 
David  H.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia,  patented  this  year 
ornamental  rolls  and  stamps  for  bookbinders. 

The  manufactories  set  up  from  1826  to  1882  were 
as  follows  : 

In  1836,  th»  chetnlcej-worksof  Charles  Ellli,  thedocoratiTechlDa  buai- 
neaa  by  Joseph  Kerr,  that  of  epad*s,sboTp|s,  andeconptby  Jonathan  Row- 
land. In  18fT,  Uie  Frankfort  Woolen-Mlll.  and  tbe  Pbcenlx  Iron  Com- 
pany. In  H<1W,tb.  PortBJchmond  Iron- Works,  the  Park  Ran  Mills,  and 
the  Blpka  Mill*.  Those  in  1829  were  fur  tb.  manufacture  of  wagon*  by 
Datld  0.  Wlleon  tnd  Jobn  Child..  Ih.  chemical  work,  of  CbrLtopher 
Weisuer,  the  Conestoga  Prlnl-Works  by  Thoata.  Hunter.  Those  In 
18*)  were  tb*  Baldwin  LocomoUre- Works.  tb«  sblp-building  work,  of 
William  Cramp  A  Son,  Iba  manufacture  of  Japanned,  pressed,  and  plain 
ware  by  Francis,  Plaid  A  Francla,  the  carpet  mannfactory  of  An- 
drew A  William  McCallum,  that  of  machine  card  clothing  by  Jama* 
Smith.  In  1831,  the  hosiery  mills  of  John  Button,  the  Tacony  Chemical 
Worki  of  Nicholas  Lenntg  A  Co.,  tbe  children's  carriage-factory  of  K. 
W.  Bushnell.the  Bible  and  publishing  bonse  or  E.  W.  Miller.  In  1831, 
tbe  Oxford  Carpet-MIIl«,by  William  Hogg ;  the  Hlncbley  Knitllng-Mllla, 
by  Aaron  Jones;  that  of  fine  harness,  by  John  Lacey. 

In  1827  there  were  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity 
104  warping-mills  at  work,  employing  4500  weavers, 
over  200  dyers,  3000  spoolers,  and  2000  bobbin- 
winders.  The  manufacturing  establishments  were 
over  60 ;  the  wages  of  operatives  amounted  to  #1,470,- 
000  per  annum ;  the  goods  manufactured  to  24,300,- 
000  yards.  A  large  manufactory  of  American  china, 
owned  by  William  Ellis  Tucker,  at  40  North  Fifth 
8treet,  was  the  only  factory  which  brought  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  china  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  perfection. 

There  were  in  1828  ten  mills  in  operation  and  in 
course  of  erection  at  Munayunk,  employing  686  per- 
sons, and  embracing  the  manufacture  of  flour,  drugs, 
saw  grinding  and  polishing,  carding  and  fulling  cloth,  i 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper,  etc. 

An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc  ' 


was  made  in  1830  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  showed  that  india-rubber  bags,  after  macer- 
ation in  sulphuric  ether,  could,  by  successive  infla- 
tions and  collapses,  or  by  being  rolled  in  its  soft  state, 
lie  made  into  thin  bottles,  or  sheets  of  great  size,  and 
that,  after  being  cut  with  a  wet  knife,  the  edges  would 
adhere  so  that  the  place  of  union  would  be  scarcely 
visible. 

The  porcelain-  and  china-ware  manufacture  estab- 
lished by  William  Ellis  Tucker  in  1827  was  producing, 
in  1881,  wares  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be 
second  only  in  point  of  perfection  to  those  of  France. 
Mr.  Tucker  now  started  the  first  American  queensware 
factory  in  the  old  water-works.  He  was  this  year 
joined  by  Judge  Hemphill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
established  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  American  Por- 
celain Manufactory,  at  Nineteenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  which,  after  Mr.  Tucker's  death,  in  1802, 
was  carried  on  successfully  by  Thomas  Hemphill, 
under  his  brother's  capital.  They  owned  a  fine  bed 
of  kaolin  in  Chester  County. 

The  blue  broadcloth,  known  as  the  Lafayette  blue, 
was  dyed  by  F.  Tassard,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1832, 
with  prussiate  of  potash,  which  was  believed  to  have 
many  advantages  over  indigo.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  use  of  prussian  blue  or  dye  in  this 
country. 

The  year  1832  witnessed  one  of  those  political  con- 
troversies over  the  tariff  which  have  so  often  taken 
place  without  either  political  result  or  material  ad- 
vantage to  manufacturers.  Philadelphia  was  in  that 
year  the  theatre  where  assembled  the  anti-tariff"  or 
free-trade  convention  of  September  80th,  and  New 
York  where  the  tariff*  convention  of  October  26th  met. 
The  free-trade  convention  originated  with  H.  D.Sedg- 
wick, of  Massachusetts,  who  called  the  same  through 
the  New  York  Evening  Pott.  The  convention  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  fifteen  States,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Judge  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
with  Condy  Raguet,  of  Philadelphia,  as  secretary. 
It  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  declaring  that  the  ex- 
isting tariff"  laws  of  Congress,  so  far  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  protect  manufactures,  were  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  true  interest  and  meaning  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution, inexpedient,  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppress- 
ive, especially  the  act  of  May,  1828,  which  was 
oppressive  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  that  a  solemn  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
people  to  unite  in  obtaining  such  a  modification  of 
the  tariff*  as  might  be  essential  to  all  the  important 
interests  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  quiet  the 
fears  and  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  every 
section  of  the  Union.  An  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  a  memorial  to  Congress,  pre- 
pared by  Albert  Gallatin,  were  adopted. 

The  tariff  convention  met  in  New  York  in  October, 
and  was  composed  of  five  hundred  delegates.  Wil- 
liam Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  presided,  and  Heze- 
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kiah  Nile*  was  secretary.  The  object  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  take  "  into  consideration  what  proceedings 
might  be  necessary  for  the  support  and  further  ex- 
tension of  the  American  system  as  involved  in  the 
protection  of  the  various  pursuits  of  domestic  indus- 
try." The  convention  affirmed  the  constitutionality 
of  the  tariff,  for  protection  ;  memorialized  Congress  to 
continue  the  protection  of  domestic  industry.  These 
conventions  were  composed  of  men  eminent  for  their 
respectability  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  impor- 
tant subjects  discussed,  and  the  addresses  and  memo- 
rials prepared  under  their  direction  are  among  the 
ablest  expositions  of  the  two  great  parties  which  then 
divided  the  country  on  the  subject  of  protecting 
duties.1 

Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  died  Sept.  17, 
1839,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  by  his  de- 
cease the  system  of  protection  to  home  industry  lost 
one  of  its  most  able  and  indefatigable  advocates.  For 
years  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer almost  single-handed,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
his  death  that  his  countrymen  fully  appreciated  the 
wisdom  of  his  political  philosophy,  and  the  ardor  and 
sincerity  of  his  philanthropy.  Among  the  last  acts 
of  his  political  life  was  the  effort  to  allay  the  political 
excitement  throughout  the  South  by  the  passage  of 
the  "  Bill  of  Abominations,"  as  the  taritT  of  1828  was 
called.  His  "Common  Sense"  essays,- addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  his  circular .  to  organise 
a  "Society  of  Political  Economists"  for  the  diffusion 
of  what  he  considered  sound  views  of  political  econ- 
omy, failing  to  meet  with  support,  he  abandoned  the 
cause,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
benevolent  and  charitable  objects. 

The  manufactures  of  Manayunk,  in  1834,  consisted 


of  Ripka's  sileaia-factory  with  7176  spindles,  224 
looms,  and  300  hands ;  7  cotton-millB,  with  upward 
of  22,000  spindles  and  1000  hands ;  Hay's  woolen-fac- 
tory, with  67  hands;  Darrack's  woolen  and  hat 
factory,  employing  57  hands ;  Newman's  dyeing 
establishment,  with  11  large  vats  and  21  hands;  the 
Flat  Rock  Iron- Works,  with  86  hands ;  Rowlands 
saw-finishing  mill,  turning  out  60  mill-saws  per  week ; 
Echstein's  paper-mill,  making  300  reams  weekly ;  and 
two  flour-mills,  making  215  barrels  of  flour  daily. 

In  1840  the  official  returns  show  that  there  were 
184  foreign  commercial  and  44  commission  house*, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,049,501 ;  1791  retail  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  $17,082,384 ;  48  lumber-yards,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,118,500 ;  2  furnaces,  with  a  capital  of 
$259,050.  Machinery  was  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  $915,864;  hardware  and  cutlery,  $154,400 ;  the 
precious  metals,  $2,651,510  ;  of  various  metals,  $876- 
060;  15  woolen-factories,  capital  $185,100;  17  cotton- 
factorjes,  with  17,922  spindles  ;  14  printing  and  dye- 
ing establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  $117,500; 
11  distilleries,  16  breweries,  with  a  capital  of  $415.- 
200;  paint*  and  drugs,  $1,835,050;  1  glass-factory 
and  1  glass-cutting  establishment,  with  a  capital  of 
$23,500 ;  6  potteries,  with  a  capital  of  $24,000 :  12 
refineries  produced  refined  sugar  to  the  value  of  $890,- 
000;  6  paper-factories  produced  $31,250;  12  rope- 
walks,  with  a  capital  of  $82,900;  1  saw-mill,  1  flounce 
mill,  1  grist-mill,  capital,  $8000;  furniture  to  the 
amount  of  $526,200  ;  808  brick  and  stone  houses,  and 
62  .  wooden  houses,  cost,  $2,951,383  ;  46  printing- 
offices,  12  binderies,  8  daily,  16  weekly,  7  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  and  26  periodicals  employed  911  person*, 
with  a  capital  of  $252,600.  Total  capital  in  manufac- 
tures, $8,796,998. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  PHILADELPHIA  CITY  AND  UOUNTY  IN  lsio 


Capital  Inveetrd 
In  Han  ufac- 
ture  •- 

Valua  of  Raw 
Material,  includ- 
ing ru.i. 

Average  Knmber  of  Hand* 
Employed. 

Average  Monthly  Coat  of 
Labor. 

VaJoeofAa-^ 

Malea. 

Philadelphia  

Northern  Liberties. - 

Bprinis  Garden  „ 

Krn«lngu>n  

Moyanirnelng  

Towntblpa,etc  

$13,107,695 

3,922,251 
2.913,446 
5,7o*,T11 
2,171,086 
&.1IVS64 
7,237,380 

$12,666,211 
3,764,:s41 

s,<««,2ia 

6,106,071 
2,197,447 
675,237 
8,090,733 

17,040 
4,403 
4,126 
6,723 
2.1*9 
1,970 
6,706 

9.046 

1,181 
854 

1,890 
167 
288 

2,377 

S445  675 

ikiIoio 

fJ'.oVl 
46,868 
138,266 

$97,986 
12^00 
9,538 
13,279 
1,344 

$26.31*'  WS 

7,073,00  < 
6J16,Tn 

8,7*4,730 
l^WJOl  1 
10^37,308 

$3.1,737,911 

$44 ,506,15(5 

43,296 

15,803 

$1,062,799 

$2118,584 

#64,784*1 

In  1850  the  old  charcoal-furnace  at  Millville,  N.  J., 
upon  the  Maurice  River,  with  its  circumjacent  tracts 
of  timber  lands,  containing  twenty  thousand  acres, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Richard  D.  Wood,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  enterprising  merchants  and  financiers 


■  Oondy  Raguet  laraed  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1839,  Tie 
JW7W.  AdroooU,  with  Colbert  a  maxim.  "  Lalxam  noiu  falre,"  aa  the 
motto  of  the  Free.tra.lera.  The  Adwoeat,  wii  merged  into  the  Basavr  of 


of  this  city,  through  advances  made  to  a  Tormer  owner, 
who  had  there,  in  a  primitive  way,  been  making  iron 
castings, — stoves,  iron  pipes,  etc.  Mr.  Wood  erected 
a  small  but  well-appointed  foundry  for  iron  main*, 
and  afterwards  further  utilised  the  water-power  by 
building  a  cotton-mill,  bleachery,  and  dye-hoose. 
These  two  industries  are  now  conducted  by  his  sons, 
and  have  grown  to  be  one  perhaps  the  largest,  and 
the  other  among  the  largest  of  their  kind  ii  the 
country. 
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In  the  spring  of  1855  the  affaire  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Company  (which  had  been  established  in  1852, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  railroad  iron,  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.)  having  become  embarrassed,  Mr.  Wood  suggested 
that  they  should  be  temporarily  conducted  by  a  com- 
bination of  its  stockholders,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Wood,  Morrell  &  Co.,  and  selected  for  the  active 
managers  of  this  firm  his  brother,  Charles  S.  Wood, 
his  partner,  Edward  Y.  Townsend,  who,  in  1844,  had 
entered  his  dry-goods  bouse  as  a  young  man,  and 
Daniel  J.  Morrell. 

This  capable  management,  although  its  great  roll- 
ing-mills were  twice  burned  down,  wrought  a  final 
success,  and  the  company's  output  is  supposed  to  be 
more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  similar  estab- 
lishment in  the  country. 

C.  S.  Wood  and  Mr.  Townsend  have  each  been 
president  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  Mr. 
Morrell  twice  represented  the  Cambria  District  in  Con- 
gress, was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  introduced  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876. 
The  company  is  without  debt,  has  ten  thousand  men 
in  its  pay,  and  has  expended  twelve  million  dollars 
upon  its  plant  and  inventories  of  material. 

Richard  D.  Wood,  who  took  such  an  active  part 
in  the  financial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
city  at  this  time,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  N.  J.,  in  1799,  and  descended  from  one  of 
the  early  Quakers,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  from 
Bristol,  England,  about  1682,  and  served  on  the  first 
grand  jury  impaneled  in  Philadelphia.  In  early  life 
he  was  in  business  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  in  1823  moved 
to  this  city,  when  he  founded  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
bouse  soon  widely  known  under  the  firm-name  of 
Wood,  Abbott  &  Co.,  and  which  is  still  continued 
with  the  title  unchanged.  During  his  whole  busi- 
ness life  he  was  closely  identified  with  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  city  and  State,  and  with  the 
internal  improvements  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Jersey.  For  a  short  period  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Oirard  Bank,  but  a  difference  of  views  regarding  its 
management  led  to  a  severance  of  his  relations  with 
it.  In  1835  he  became  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bank,  serving  in  its  board  until  1863.  In  1845  he 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  board  of  the  Schuylkill  Navi- 
gation Company,  in  order  to  aid  the  enlargement  of 
its  canal,  which  was  then  about  to  be  undertaken,  to 
protect  the  trade  of  the  company  against  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad,  which  had  been  com- 
pleted to  Mount  Carbon  in  January,  1842.'  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  at  intervals  until  1863. 

On  March  16,  1847,  he  wsb  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  nominated  the  gentlemen  who  were 
elected  the  firet  president  and  board  of  directors  of 


i  The  interest*  of  the  coropanl**  wer*  m*r»;ed  io  1870.  Freight*, 
which  wblU  competition  wa*  acti»e  fall  to  Im  thau  on*  dollar,  liar* 
b*?r>  restored  to  the  ruling  price*  before  the  railroad  waa  built,  and  are 
now  about  two  dollar*. 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Having  been 
efficient  in  obtaining  the  popular  and  corporate*  sub- 
scription which  had  been  made  to  the  stock,  he  took 
a  place  upon  the  first  board  in  order  to  aid  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company.  Feeling  this  bad  been 
properly  done,  he  resigned  in  November  of  the  next 
year. 

After  eight  years  of  effort,  Mr.  Wood,  in  1860,  finally 
prevailed  upon  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company  to  build  eighteen  miles  of  railway  south 
from  Camden  to  Glassborough,  simultaneously  with 
the  extension  of  the  road  twenty-two  miles  to  Mill- 
ville  by  other  interested  parties.  Extensions  and 
branches  to  the  chief  points  in  West  Jersey  quickly 
followed,  and  the  whole  system  is  now  controlled  by 
the  West  Jersey  Railroad  Company. 

In  1861,  trusting  to  the  capacity  of  C.  K.  Landis, 
then  a  young  and  comparatively  unknown  man,  Mr. 
I  Wood  sold  him  twenty  thousand  acres  upon  the  West 
Jersey  Railroad.    When  sold  this  was  a  wilderness. 
I  The  settlement  of  Vinelaud,  containing  nearly  ten 
thousand  souls,  has  been  formed  upon  it 

In  November,  1864,  immediately  after  the  second 
election  of  Lincoln,  knowing  that  the  Rebellion  would 
not  last,  Mr.  Wood  sailed  abroad  for  the  second  time, 
and  spent  nearly  two  years  in  European  and  Eastern 
travel.  He  looked  upon  these  scenes  with  the  eyes 
of  one  always  quick  to  observe,  and  to  whom  a  long 
knowledge  of  books,  men,  and  affairs  had  given  a  true 
and  keen  insight  into  whatever  touches  the  happiness 
of  men  wherever  found.  He  observed  the  lives  of 
men  in  the  Old  World,  and  thought  of  the  greater 
prosperity  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  New.  He  foresaw  bis 
own  country  springing  rapidly  forward,  no  longer 
weighted  with  slavery,  and  wished  that  he  were 
young  again  to  participate  in  its  movements. 

In  1866,  in  something  of  the  fervid  spirit  prevalent 
at  the  North  towards  a  reconstructed  South,  he  joined 
in  an  investment  in  Virginia. 

His  latest  thoughts  of  business  ran  much  upon 
finding  ores  for  a  proposed  furnace  on  tide-water  to 
supply  his  foundries  with  pig-iron. 

In  January,  1839,  he  commenced  the  system  of 
making  daily  memoranda,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  his  last  illness.  The  diary  thus  kept  for  thirty 
years  is  an  object  of  interest.  It  is  the  minute  record 
of  an  intelligent  and  active  man,  and  the  index  of  an 
earnest  and  noble  life.  It  has  briefly  noted  as  tbey 
passed  a  wide  variety  of  events,  the  prices  of  com- 
modities and  stocks,  exports  and  imports,  states  of 
trade,  panics  in  their  coming  and  going,  bank  sus- 
pensions, defalcations,  discoveries,  prospects  and  trou- 
bles of  railroads  and  canals,  celebrities  visiting  the 
city,  Wistar  parties  and  other  social  concourses,  lec- 
tures, literary  or  scientific,  and  political  divisions  and 


*The  total  lubftrlptioni  Anally  mad*  by  the  city,  to*  Northern  Lib- 
ertlea,  and  Spring  Garden  amounted  to  $6,000,«»,  upon  which  InTeaf. 
■sent  th*r*  ha*  been  made  a  profit  of  |6,0ai,O0O  orer  and  abor*  iiz  par 
oent.  lutereet 
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contests,  with  their  rise  and  consequences.  It  reveals, 
too,  the  private  acts  and  heartfelt  aspirations  of  the 
writer,  interspersed  with  his  pithy  reflections  on  the 
books  he  read,  the  men  he  saw,  and  his  wise  and 
courageous  views  of  the  world  and  of  the  Providence 
sustaining  it  Mr.  Wood  died  in  1869.  He  was  married 
in  1882  to  Juliunna,  daughter  of  Edward  Randolph. 

At  his  death  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  aided 
to  found,  in  1888,  upheld  his  example  as  the  "con- 
stant friend  and  efficient  counselor  and  assistant  of 


industrious  and  meritorious  young  i 
to  rise  to  eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  relative 
positions  of  life."  And  note  that  it  has  been  said  of 
him,  that  "there  are  at  least  one  hundred  men  now 
enjoying  affluence  as  retired  merchants,  or  elevated 
positions  as  active  business  men  in  this  community, 
who  owe  their  first  success  to  a  partnership  in  some 
of  the  various  business  enterprises 
prosecuted  by  Mr.  Wood." 
And  herein  may  lie  his  best  legacy. 


MANUFACTURES  IN  18*). 


In  the  dty_  ....  .... 

Id  the  Immediate  Tlclnlty  of  the  < 
Cotton  and  woolen  guod*  ........ 


No.  of 
Katabllah- 
m  <■  [i  t». 
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34 
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*T.!.333,»06 
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No.  of 
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3,6*4 


3,  T09 

78 


$141,048,<3» 

6,777,34* 
SJS8.151 
04l.l«0 


$77,473,677 


Total 

Improvements  in  the  mode  of  making  straw-paper 
were  made  and  patented  in  1858,  by  Martin  Nixon, 
of  the  Flat  Rock  Mills,  Manayunk,  which  furnished 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  with  the  first  straw-paper 
used  by  the  newspaper  press  in  this  country.  In  1864 
a  company  of  capitalists  organized  the  American 
Wood-Paper  Company,  and  erected  a  mill  at  Man- 
ayunk, which,  in  connection  with  the  Flat  Rock 
Mill,  is  the  most  extensive  paper-works  in  the  world. 

The  annual  value  of  manufactured  products  was 
estimated,  in  1866,  by  Mr.  Freedly  at  $225,139,014 
within  the  city,  and  at  $25,000,000  "  beyond  the  city 
limits  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles,"  making 
a  total  of  $250,139,014  for  the  city  and  vicinity. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1870. 

Amount  of  capital  Infested.  $181,076,919;  In  1860,  $81,608,602;  In- 
crease, $99,468,417. 

Value  of  raw  material,  1182,100,594;  in  I860,  177.473,677;  increase, 
$104,629,917. 

Total  number  of  employee,  1 27,394 ;  In  I860,  l(TJ,93i ;  Increase,  19,463. 
Value  of  products,  $338,1 68,466  ;  in  1860,  $162^66,318 :  Increaa*.  $186,- 
813,148. 

Arerage  prodoctioD  of  each  peraon,  $2662.36 ;  In  1860,  $1411.60;  in- 
creaee,  $1260.76. 

Arerage  production  of  each  eatabllahment,  $40,930.68 ;  In  I860,  $23,. 
668.88;  increase,  $17,371 .70. 
Total  number  of  establishment*,  8262 ;  In  1860,  6467 ;  Increase,  1706. 

The  very  defective  machinery  for  taking  the  census 
provided  by  the  law  of  1850,  and  used  in  taking  those 
of  1860  and  1870,  did  not  give  full  returns  of  all  in- 
dustries, and  the  "  special  statistics"  and  "  selected 
statistics  of  manufactures"  published  gave  only  par- 
tial, and  these  very  often  defective,  returns.  The 
omission  of  every  industry  the  "gross  production"  of 
which  did  "not  exceed  the  value  of  $10,000"  pre- 
sented about  as  correct  an  idea  of  the  manufactures 
as  the  returns  of  population,  which  omitted  ail  chil- 


$1411.00;  m 


dren  under  ten  years  of  age,  would  give  of  the  number 
of  people  in  the  city.  To  correct  the  errors  and  to 
supply  the  omissions,  Lorin  Blodget  made  his  elabo- 
rate "estimates  of  manufacturing  production  for 
1875-76,"  which,  while  they  are  atimafea,  were  never- 
theless so  full  and  complete  that  their  accuracy  has 
never  been  questioned,  and  was  sustained  by  the  sub- 
sequent ascertained  manufactures  of  the  city.  The 
aggregate  of  these  estimates  of  the  leading  manufac- 
tures in  1875  was  made  by  Mr.  Blodget  at  $423,769,475. 
and  he  placed  the  grand  total  of  all  manufactures  at 
$552,000,000.  Apprehensions  were  felt  that  the  indus- 
tries of  the  city  would  suffer  serious  prostration  during 
1876,  and  particularly  at  its  close,  the  state  of  busi- 
ness elsewhere  being  so  extremely  unfortunate.  But 
as  regards  manufacturing  interests  these  fears  were 
not  realized.  While  many  were  depressed,  and  suf- 
fered in  sympathy  with  general  business,  others  were 
fairly  active,  and  still  others  were  exceptionally  busy 
through  the  entire  year.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  worsted  manufacture,  which  had  become  very 
large,  and  of  some  varieties  of  cotton  goods,  consti- 
tuting staples  of  consumption  in  the  West  and  South. 
The  large  miscellaneous  production  of  manufactured 
articles  of  the  most  diverse  character  long  existing 
here  had  grown  in  1876  to  unusual  proportions,  and 
afforded  employment  to  a  very  great  number  of  per- 
sons. Altogether  the  state  of  activity  on  the  1st  of 
December  of  that  year  had  rarely  been  more  satis- 
factory, and  the  proportion  of  unemployed  persons 
among  those  accustomed  to  labor  at  wages  was  smaller 
than  usual.  There  was  no  general  discontinuance  of 
either  manufacturing  establishments  or  of  miscella- 
neous employment.  Wages  were  low,  it  ia  true,  and 
the  prices  obtained  for  many  classes  of  manufactures 
gave  a  very  moderate  profit  only,  yet  nearly  all  the 
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mills,  on  textile  fabrics  particularly,  continued  in 
operation  throughout  the  year. 

In  wonted  goods  the  activity  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  was  remarkable.  The  best  machinery  in  the 
country  was  engaged  in  worsted  spinning,  amounting 
to  nearly  50,000  spindles,  with  over  100  combs  of  the 
latest  construction,  and  all  the  complicated  and  costly 
machinery  connected  with  this  class  of  work.  Sev- 
eral of  the  millB  actively  engaged  on  this  compara- 
tively new  industry  were  at  that  time  conspicuously 
fine,  particularly  those  of  Fiss,  Banes  A  Co.,  Tracey 
&  Co.,  Grundy  Bros.  A  Campion,  George  Campbell  A 
Co.  (on  yarns  only),  and  P.  C.  Garrett  A  Co.,  Schep- 
pers  Bros.,  Thomas  Dolan  A  Co.,  with  several  others, 
on  worsted  dress  goods  and  coatings. 

The  next  in  activity  were  the  establishments  pro- 
ducing standard  cotton  and  mixed  goods  of  the  classes 
so  long  made  here  for  domestic  consumption.  Many 
of  these  increased  their  machinery,  and  the  aggregate 
of  business  of  this  class,  exclusive  of  cotton  prints, 
was  about  $12,000,000  in  value. 

The  great  carpet  industry  had  been,  on  an  average, 
much  the  same  in  1876  as  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  increase  in  machinery  of  the  better  class, 
for  the  production  of  the  higher  grade  of  carpets,  had 
more  than  compensated  for  the  inactivity  of  the  hand- 
looms.  The  decline  had  been  in  prices  rather  than  in 
quantities,  even  of  the  standard  ingrains ;  and  they 
were  carried  into  new  and  distant  markets  with  un- 
usual success. 

The  iron  and  machinery  manufacture  shared  the 
general  decline  of  business  in  1876,  aud  fell  off  more 
than  textile  fabrics.  Hardware  and  tools  were  steadily 
increased,  especially  building  and  carriage  hardware, 
with  wood-working  machinery,  and  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The  extent  of  the  use 
of  minor  forms  of  machinery  greatly  increased,  al- 
most compensating  for  the  decline  in  the  heavier  forms 
employed  in  railroad  equipment  and  iron-working. 

In  wood  manufactures  generally  the  business  of  1876 
was  good,  particularly  in  furniture  and  interior  deco- 
rations. Building  had  made  more  progress  than  usual, 
addition  of  some  six  thousand  dwellings  and 
>  to  the  permanent  city  had  called  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  furnishing,  and  the  external  trade  in 
finished  furniture  continued  large. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  was  a  national 
and  international  exhibition,  yet  its  location  in  Phila- 
delphia, though  primarily  because  it  was  in  that  city 
one  hundred  years  before  that  these  States  were  de- 
clared "  free  and  independent,"  yet  there  was  a  fitness 
in  other  respects  in  the  location  selected.  These  ma- 
terial reasons  were  set  forth  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  J. 
Morrell  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  9tb  of  March,  when  presenting  the  memorial 
of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Morrell  said,- 


further  enumeration  of  Philadelphia's  advantages  or  claims  uoed  be 
mad*.  New  York  may  Justly  claim  to  be  the  commercial  capital,  but 
Philadelphia  Is  certainly  tbe  industrial  capital  of  America.  To-day 
Philadelphia  Is  the  first  manufacturing  city  on  this  continent,  and  tba 
second  lo  the  world,  London  being  the  first.  The  census  Juit  taken 
shows  that  the  capital  of  Its  dtltens  invested  in  manufactures  largely 
exceeds  $100,000,000,  employing  160,000  workmen  ;  and  the  product  of 
Its  manufactures  amounts  to  over  8200,000,000  annually.  Unlimited 
command  of  coal  and  Iron,  and  nearness  to  the  rich  food-produclng  lands 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
superior  facilities;  bat  there  could 

velopment  of  productive  force*  If  they  had  not  been  fostered  by 
national  legislation,  i 
caused  by  the  predominance  of  I 
exhibits  all  the  beneficial  reaulla  which  flow  from  the  employment  of 
the  people  In  productive  Indus  tries.  Capital  and  population  are  fixed 
and  steady,  industry  is  varied  to  salt  all  tastes  and  capacities,  invention 
is  stimulated,  Intelligence  Is  quickened,  the  people  are  more  oonstanUy 
employed,  the  comforts  of  life  are  more  abundant  and  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed, vice  Bods  a  foe  In  well-regulated  labor,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and 
the  common  carrier  are  kept  busy  and  well  rewarded,  and  oar  own,  and 
not  a  foreign  land  la  benefited." 

Philadelphia's  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  amounted 
to  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-six;  very 
largely  in  excess  of  those  from  any  other  one  locality. 
The  exhibits  of  her  manufactures  were  distributed 
among  the  seven  departments  as  follows  : 

Mining  and  metallurgy,  87;  manu<actures,710;  education  and  science, 
203  ;  art,  218 ;  machinery,  400 ;  agriculture,  677 ;  horticulture,  71. 

Philadelphia  exhibitors  received  1049  awards. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FROM  1850  TO  1882. 
Number  of 

v  ...L.  M  .             Total         Value  of 

^nenta  Raw  Material.  Products. 

1860    $33,737,711       $44,500,136  59.099  $63,784,212 

1860           6,467  81,608,512        77,473,677  107.931  162,356,318 

180*'                      112,000,000    160,600  225,138,014 

1870          8,262  1*1,076,919       1K2,103,594  127,394  338,168,466 

1876«    652,000.000 

1880           8,377  170,496,191       187,169,375  173,882  304,591,725 

1882         11,844    241,433  470,817,402 

The  census  of  1882  of  Philadelphia  industries  was 
taken  by  the  co-operation  of  the  mayor  and  police 
department  with  a  committee  of  citizens,  beginning 
in  November,  1882,  and  completed  in  February,  1883. 
The  services  of  nearly  three  hundred  officers  were  re- 
quired to  complete  the  canvass  for  the  wards  and  dis- 
tricts in  detail,  and  returns  were  obtained  by  them  from 
about  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  industrial  estab- 
lishments, especially  applicable  to  the  year  1882.  These 
were  placed  in  Lorin  Blodget's  hands  for  compilation 
and  revision, and  they  wereOrst  summarised  to  obtain 
approximate  results,  then  classi6ed  by  wards,  and 
rigidly  examined  to  see  that  they  were  correct  and  all 
omissions  supplied.  Lastly,  they  were  critically  ex- 
amined again  in  detail  to  prepare  a  summary,  by  in- 
dustries, for  the  entire  city. 

In  his  report  to  the  mayor  Mr.  Blodget  says, — 

"The  general  result  more  than  sustains  the  preliminary  estimate 
made  to  you  on  January  1st,  and  substantially  shows  the  existence  of 
about  12,000  industrial  establishments  lu  the  city  in  1882,  the  original 
from  11,482  being  filed  and  transcribed  in  classified  form  on  the 
employed  lu  1882,  146,307 


"  If  It  b)  conceded  that  an  industrial  exhibition  Is  to  be  made  In  the  city 
where  the  industries  are  found  in  greatest  variety  and  perfection,  uo 


i  Estimated. 
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sixteen  years  of  sge.  Thii  return  wu  oft«n  construed  to  m<»n  nil  per- 
km  under  twenty -one  years,  and  about  5000  should  1>«  taken  from  them 
to  add  to  aYea,  Id  order  to  repreaont  the  division  correctly. 

"ThUprodurUvo  force  aggregates  841,443  persons,  snd  the  values  pro- 
duced make  up  the  1001  of  $474,317,408,  exclusive  of  the 
>  in  relue  la 
»47Mn(402.  The  total 


The  whole  report  forms  a  considerable  volume,  and 
gives  full  lists  of  all  the  leading  classes  of  industries, 
supporting  the  figure*  given  for  each  class.  The 
printing  and  publishing,  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, and  in  a  part  of  the  textile  classes,  this  census 
shows  twice  as  large  aggregates  as  either  form  of  the 


United 


publications.  Mr. 
of  the  local  differences  as  follows 


"  Thescbedulee of  theae  final  tabular  statement*  enumerate  525  ctaaaei 
of  industries,  ai  compared  with  196  io  the  compendium  of  the  causae  of 
lKtK).  I  bare  also  the  sane  and  location  of  3250  Industrial  establish- 
meut*  not  embraced  In  that  cenaue,  with  67,583  more  of  penuu  in- 
ployed,  and  •172,724,677  more  In  values  produced.  Yet  for  all  the 
common  Industries  and  trades,  as  blacksmiths,  coopers,  pain  tare,  wheel- 
wrlghta,  plumbers,  etc,  the  returns  In  the  United  States  eeaaoo  of  1889 
Id  this  report  for  1882.  the 


SUMMARY  TABULAR  STATEMENT  OP  THE  SEVERAL  INDUSTRIES,  THE  NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

VALUES  PRODUCED,  IN  THE  CITY  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  FOR  THE  TSAR  1882.« 


Industries, 
s,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric. 

ilh  chemicals  

Agricultural  Implements.. 

Albums  

Alcohol  and  cologne  spirits  -  

Ale  and  porter.    See  Brewers.......  

Alum  and  alum  cake  ~.  «.— 

Aluminium,  manufactures  „  

Ammonia,  sulphate  

Amtnonlslod  fertiliser*.    See  Fertiliser*. 

Ammunition  and  ordnance  _  

Animal  charcoal'  „_  

Anthracene,  from  coal  tar  , 

Aquariums. 

Architects  and  builders  •  

Architectural  woodwork  «_...„. 
Artificial  flowers  and  feathers.. 
Artificial  limb*. ..........  .......... 

Artificial  teetb  

Artificial  stone  for  pavement*.. 


No.  Eelab- 


Art  work,  bronse  statuary, 
Art  work,  decorative. 
Artistic  pottery  end 

Artists  in  oil,  copying  only  , 

Artists'  materials... 


Asaayera  and  reflnen 
Awning*  and  tent*. 
Axle  gre 


,  cloth 


utC-r-Tod.:: 

Bakers,  steam.. 
Making  powder 
Barrels,  sugar  and  flour,  new 

Baskets  and  school  bag*.  

Bath-tube,  wood  and  ilnc  

Bedding  and  matt 

Bed  *pring«  

Bel  Iowa 

Belting,  cotton  

Belting,  leather  _..  . 

Bolts,  dress  and  uniform  

Billiard  bail*   

Billiard  tables   

Bird  cages.  Also  see  Wire. 
Blacking,  fur  slove-pollih..., 

Blacking,  for  leather  

Black  lead  crucible* 
Blacksmith!  snd 

Blank-books.  

Bleachers,  straw  * 

Bleachers,  yarns  snd  cloths*  

Blocks,  pumps  and  ahlp-fltUngs  . 

Bluing  and  wash  powders — ,  

Boata  and  barges,  not  steam  

Bobbin*  snd  spool* 

Book-binders'  

Book-binders'  materials 


Vilut 
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1  All  entries  placed  In  parenthesis 

*  Includes  one  st  a  sugar  refinery. 

*  Uany  architect*  are  direct  employers,  and  a  large  number  should  be  so  reported. 

*  This  designation  should  Include  about  twenty  of  the  "carpenters  and  builders "  A 
and  blind*,  also  now  make  carved  and  finished  Interior  work. 

*  Not  loctndlng  straw-bat  maoumetnrera,  four  In  number,  who  are  alao  straw  bleachers. 

*  All  Iheea  are  reported  with  dyera,  print-  and  dye-works,  or  general  cotton  manufacturers. 


Unction  of  produota  only,  and  are  not  carried  Into  the 
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Indue  trie*. 
Hook-prf oter*  and  publisher*. .■••.»•.... 

Book-pabll*her*  not  printer*.  

Boot*  and  aboe*  

Boot  and  aho*  oppara. ........ 

Bool  and  ahoa  cut  atock.... 

Bool  and  ahoa  finding*.. 


Boot  and  ahoa  tool*,  not  knlve* 
Bottling  and  mineral 
Boxes,  Cigar,  wotxlen. 

Bote*,  pnper  

Bozaa.  for  packing,  wooden  

Boxwood  bloeka.  Saa  Kngraver*'  Blocka. 

Braaa  founder*  and  Anlaher*  ...™  

Brewer*,  ale  and  | 
Brewer*,  bear.. 


Brick*,  praaaed,  en*m*led,  and 

Brick  and  Ilia,  fir*    

Bricklayer*  and  builder*  „ 

Brittle  dreoeer*  „, 


...  .....ma  .. 


............ 


Bniihee.  all  kind*.. 

Bruih  block*  

Butcher*'  block*.. 


llUrln*  and  oleomargarine., 


Button*,  cloth  ooTeied*.. 

But  tone,  bone  and  Ivory  

Button*  and  Mud*,  pearl  •hell......... 

Button-fastener*  and  novelties  

Buttonhole  •trip*,  for  ahoea   

Calcium  light*  and  oxygon  

Oanea,  whip*,  and  handle*  

Canned  vegetable*  and  fruit**  

Cardboard*  and  card*,  flu*.....  

Card*,  fancy.. 
Card*,  playing. 


Card*,  note*  anil  Invitation.*,  engraved  and  printed.. 

Carpenter*  ami  builder*  

Carpet*,  BrnMel*.  tapeetry,  Ingrains,  etc... 

Carpet*,  rag*,  list,  and  chain  

Carpet*,  wood  „. 

Carnage*  and  wagon*  „  

Can-lane*,  children**.. 


Carriage  material*,  wood  

Car*,  railroad  ............ 

Car-Sprfng».    See  Steel  Spring*. 
Chain*.   See  Iron  Chain*. 

Chemical*,  not  designated  *  

Chemical  fertilll 
China  decorator*.... 
Chronometer*.. 


M  ...  ...  ...  ... 


a.  Eatab- 

Men. 
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425 

....  a,n, 
."'.,111 

29 

29-1 

77 

610 

980 

"93 

- 

21 

0 

t" 

36 

36,000 

2 

2 

" 

1 

3 

4,500 

" 

5 

0 

-' 

7 

I  f 

585,000 

2 

106 

21 

11 

137 

3 

7 

26 

' 

39 

33.H10 

- 

106 

1.1 

46 

166 

179,000 

13 

164 

62 

i.l 

289 

2541,6110 

2 

4 

2 

0 

6 

1,500 

10 

72 

127 

16 

216 

1  ifl.T.M) 

1 

9 

0 

0 

9 

16,200 

7 

41 

0 

18 

59 

75  700 

2 

14 

140 

7 

161 

241,600 

i 

69 

138 

61 

268 

754.000 

.'. 

20 

16 

6 

41 

42.600 

1 

7 

23 

1 

31 

:wi,nno 

s 

41 

84 

12 

137 

175.900 

406 

3,734 

0 

97 

3,831 

7,129.7110 

237 

*S 

3,622 

1,019 

1  !.••*:•• 

20,  V«  ),4  45 

99 

10 

8 

187 

235.000 

1 

80 

0 

ft 

56 

82  500 

1ST 

1,929 

4 

128 

2,061 

2,a.viVi2» 

7 

92 

43 

138 

193.100 

9 

112 

2 

15 

129 

242,(»W 
6365,600 

14 

2,041 

0 

80 

2,121 

clda,  of  wood..... 
Clothing,  man'*  and  boy*'. 
Clothing,  women**  «ult*  and  i 
Clothing,  men'*  ebtrt*  and  und*rw*ar.„„  _ 

Clothing,  i 

Clothing,  neckwear,  »carta,  < 

Clothing,  of  rabhar  cloth.... 

Clothing,  of  oiled  cloth  

Cloth  flnfathlng,  woolen  

Coal  tar  product*  

Coffee- roa*ter*  and  grinder*..  

Coffin*,  casket*,  and  undertaken'  article*..., 

Coinage,  United  8uta*  Mint,  all..  

Color-work*   _  „ —  


Compna* id  foal  

Confectioner*  „  

Confectioner*'  mould*  and  took.. 
Sea  Barrel*,  alao.. 


Copper  coinage.   See  Cuinag*  „..„. 

Copper  manufacturer*  -  

Copying  pre****   ,  

Cordage  and  twine,  flax  and  hemp 
Cork*  and  manufacture*  of 
Co*  Ui  mere  and  menu 

Cotton-yarn  good*  

Cott»n-yam  gnoda  flnliher* 

Cotton  covariet*  

Cotton  towel*,  separate  **tabll*hm 

Cotton  lapa  and  wadding  , 

Cotton  thread,  cord,  and  twin*. 


\ 
1 

(490 


12 
s 
J 

2 
3 

fl 
38 

(2 
6 
1 

204 

3 
60 

<„. 

1 
'< 
a 
5 

81 
7 

18 
4 

:i 

3 


1,196 

186 

91 

1,473 

6,4412*26 

270 

0 

10 

2*0 

lr16fl,000) 

14 

4 

0 

18 

9.600 

2 

o 

o 

2 

2.000 

2,321 

3,064 

3,164.0.  «> 

14 

0 

0 

23 

26.0O0 

9,193 

I".  >;i 

934 

20.3WI 

31,220,1*5* 

211 

2,851 

70 

3,132 

3,138,333 

368 

1-046 

141 

3.804 

4,010,450 

117 

s 

1,210 

1.811,000 
149  000 

V, 

U2 

144 

49 

231 

15 

295 

324,500 

16 

62 

6 

84 

110.000 

0 

18 

0 

15 

30,000 

24 

0 

o 

24 

52,8.0 

16 

0 

0 

W 

51 

0 

6 

56 

360,700 

166 

24 

21 

210 

370,200 

181 

129 

ii 

310 

48,309.394) 

9 

0 

0 

9 

3D  .000 

64 

2 

4 

60 

74.200 

It 

0 

0 

11 

1-V2VW 

823 

7S8 

391 

1,932 

6,346,660 

l.i 

0 

1 

19 

26,000 

:.</« 

0 

42 

550 

848,5.10 

■•a*-** 

...... 

385.811) 
354.7O0 

114 

0 

"m 

40 

0 

A 

43 

67,150 

427 

244 

320 

991 

1 ,973,000 

50 

22 

13 

83 

101.760 

8 

28 

S 

38 

47.600 

3.:ui 

6,019 

1,172 

9,323 

13,luOja3 

162 

26 

49 

237 

472,500 

242 

196 

46 

484 

697.8O0 

31 

47 

3 

81 

113.400 

5 

2 

<> 

i 

9.600 

12 

8 

2 

22 

37,800 

'  Thl*  cover*  oon-frlcUon  bronua,  or  th*  bard-bearing  metal*  only :  pho*phor  bronie,  AJax  bronsss,  hard  Babbitt 
deoxidised  broo.se.  Other  compound*  of  lino,  tin,  and  lead  wr  Ilk*  purpose*  are  under  "solder"  and  "  maul*,  non-friction. 

*  Button*  covered  with  *llk  thread  are  mad*  at  other  eetablUhmeuU,  whoee  force  la  included  ruder  upholstery  gi>» 
button*  are  included  bone  dice,  chessmen, domino**,  and  bone-  and  Ivory-turned  article*. 

*  Several  e*tabti*hm*nt*  la  which  eome  work  I*  don*  In  the  city  In  preparing  canned  vegetable*  and  fruit*,  employ  a  large  force  In  country 
to  wee,  where  th*  vegetable*  are  grown.  The  bnaine**,  **  controlled  and  directed  by  Philadelphia  bou***,  I*  about  $3,000,000  lu  value  yearly. 

*  Hot  including  acida,  alum,  ammonia  aolphate,  animal  charcoal,  anthracene,  and  coal-tar  product*, cbamloal  I 
white  lead,  etc.    Pharmaceutical  | 
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HI8T0RT  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 


Cotton  webbing 

Cotton  fWMnuMM 
Cotton  >uu,  for  parking.. 


Cutlery  and  *l*el  toola1  

Dents!  Instruments,  stael  

Dentists'  material*.  

Designer*  and  card  stampers. 


DUtlller*  and  rectifier*  

Doll*  atnl  doll  bodies   

Drugs  «nd  medlcius*.   See  Medicine*. 
Drug-mlllsV. 
Dye*  and  dye  extract*  . 


Dye  and  print  work*,  cloth*  

Dye  work*,  general  *...-  

Dyar*  and  printer*  of  allk  yarn*  ♦  

Dyer*  ot  itraw  braid*  


Dyer*  and  eorrurrr* 

Ear  then  we  re  and  pottery  

Electric  light  machinery  and  apparatu* 

Klrctro-pUter*. gold  and  *l)*erl  

Electrotyper*  

Elevator*  and  hoisting  mi 
Embroidery  and  stamping 

Enameling  ...   

Engraver*,  bank-note  

Engraver*,  general  

Engraven.,  steel  and  cupper  plate  «. 

Engraver*  of  mu*lr  ..  

Engravers  on  wood  „  

Engravers'  block i,  boxwood  _  

Engr»T<T»'  platee,  »tsel,  etc  ™  

Elifelupee  mid  tax*  ;  ~    

Extract*,  medicinal.    See  Pharmaceutical  Product* 
Extract*  and  fruit  flavur*. 
Extract  of  beef.... 
Feather  and  down 
Feather*,  dyed  and 
Feather  dutter*  


 — .... • 


.... ...... ......... 


Ing  and  ceoiet 
Fertilisers,  enroll 
Fertiliser*,  animal 
File*.    See  8teel... 


Fire-brick  and  tile  

Fishi 


Fishing-tackle  and 
Fla*k«  and  demijohn*,  of  | 
FlorWts  end  aaedamen  '.. 

Fluurlng-mlll*  

Foundry  facing*. 


Fruit-Jellies  snd  preserves  

Fruit*,  desiccated  and  eTaporated  

Furniture  and  chair*   

Furs,  batter*',  cut  *  

Fur  manufacturer*,  clothing  

GaWanixing.   See  Iron  

Gas-works  

Gas-fixture*  

Gas-meter* — not  generator*  

Gas-tank*  and  apparatus  _  

Gauges,  ateam  and  water.    See  Machinery. 

Gilder*  and  bmnxor*  

Qla*»-cutter*,  decorator*,  and  miner*  

Glassware,  Dint  and  green,  hollow..  

Glass  tube*  and  blow-pipe*  

Glovea,  not  knit  _  

Glue  and  glue  product*  

Gold  aaaay.  fiscal  year.. 


Gold  coinage,  calendar  year.. 

Gold  chain*  and  ring*  . 

Gold  leaf  and  Ml  

Goldplaters,  with  electro-plater*.. 


Grinders  and  pulhme 

Grindstones...  

Uuns,  platol*,*nd  tportrimeu'*  article*.. 
Haircloth  


Hair  felting  (boiler  covering) 


imsnta. 

Men. 

Women 

Youth*. 

Total. 

4 

46 

298 

70 

414 

IS 

Eat 

304 

260 

783 

ft 

as 

38 

0 

76 

27 

OT 

6 

89 

387 

13 

437 

S3 

110 

S80 

4 

23 

8 

9 

40 

K 

38 

•1 

90 

57 

» 

67 

1 

3 

61 

2 

1ft 

0 

0 

15 

* 

63 

1 

3 

67 

6 

4 

1ft 

S 

24 

4 

an 

0 

2 

52 

ft 

43 

1 

3 

47 

e 

401 

>19 

Bft 

MB 

80 

12*85 

44 

110 

1,639 

(« 

61 

20 

in 

91 

■i 

* 

0 

0 

8 

49 

n 

31 

« 

134 

4 

126 

11 

43 

180 

ia 

178 

2*1 

21 

229 

5 

46 

1 

13 

69 

5 

12ft 

§ 

4ft 

178 

(» 

EM 

1 

7 

208 

a 

11 

82 

4 

107 

2 

4 

2 

2 

8 

■i 

37 

10 

10 

57 

38 

202 

10 

St 

293 

S 

38 

8 

13 

69 

2 

6 

0 

t 

» 

16 

62 

' 

11 

68 

S 

43 

u 

8 

M 

1 

12 

0 

0 

12 

58 

164 

14 

236 

i 

*7 

2 

:.- 

1 

7 

1 

2 

in 

S 

•t 

ft 

'  i 

7 

2 

4 

2 

<> 

« 

1 

t 

0 

0 

2 

4 

no 

0 

10 

280 

f 

74 

n 

2 

76 

(8 

3*1 

2 

231 

680 

13 

276 

fi 

26 

302 

1 

8 

n 

0 

8 

5 

34 

4 

14 

28 

81 

93 

6ft 

168 

28 

28 

224 

24 

1W 

1 

21 

182 

2 

$2 

0 

ii 

32 

ft 

189 

81 

87 

327 

2 

12 

1 

12 

25 

2T1 

4.273 

189 

491 

4,953 

1 

20 

0 

ft 

xS 

29 

130 

278 

:t2 

440 

(» 

460 

2 

33 

498 

• 

2,611 

0 

6 

2,617 

10 

486 

49 

61 

686 

s 

233 

7 

27 

267 

2 

80 

ti 

0 

60 

5 

12 

1 

ft 

18 

20 

167 

-l.s 

48 

253 

12 

1,423 

363 

1,058 

2."  14 

3 

17 

3 

9 

29 

12 

»u 

t 

55 

4 

226 

«2 

323 

111 

0 

0 

10 

H 

122 

120 

0 

242 

2 

13 

0 

7 

20 

11 

169 

208 

34 

421 

(3 

10 

0 

2 

12) 

1! 

181 

212 

862 

16 

1J 

n 

0 

»)) 

2 

in 

n 

0 

10 

K 

44 

n 

in 

54 

1 

1ft 

l!7 

4 

56 

7 

219 

96 

If, 

390 

1 

3 

0 

H 

3 

Value 

of  Product 
$822,000 
l,24-\i<10 
87,500 
'•24.vn 

I-  .. 

71JB0 


3,*.»9.000 
V'ttJJOO 
255.000) 

..<• 
If.  ut) 
2-'.T>'«i 

143,7*' 
8R2VO 
261. sou 
:sv.">« 
14«,*»*' 

1 5,000 
1  ivro 

3»*.I75 
120,500 
14.1  AO 

..'.."•I 


9,0n0 
2.000 
1,420,000 
279..V10 
6*4.000) 
6o*,3n0 


.MjOOO 
«37,OM> 

,V,2  ■<»: 

2.431,000 
160.000 
510,100 
«ft,900 

7,V.M.?-» 

5o.noa 


t,l«.r«0) 
3,ftf1.1S2 
919.500 
'.  ',(.'•' 

sjo.nou 

27,000 
ST9  •■• 
2.724.9O0 
28.100 
66,  VX! 
•  it  .. 
4»>.0t»»l 
36,849>l>'j 

•191.850 


V" 
93.600 
137.500 


■  See  "  sisal  and  iron  tools,"  under  which  all  tools,  properly  so-called,  ars  rlassifled  ;  also  see  surgical  instmmsnta. 
>  These  are  simply  grlndlng-mill*.  with  machluery  adapted  to  grinding  drug*,  chemical*,  minerals,  sto.,  and  ars  u 
drugs  In  any  form. 

'  These  are  Jobbing  dyers,  nut  connected  with  other  work*,  and  twl  including  dyst*  and  scourer*,  but  include  six  dyer*  of  allk 
are  also  thirty-five  large  dye-bouse*  attached  to  cotton-  and  woolen-mill*  not  Included  In  thi*  summary. 
4  With  general  dyer*. 

•  Many  large  establishment*  do  their  own  electroplating,  with  gold,  silver,  or  nicks) ;  the**  are  separata  establurhtnent*  only. 

•  Include*  James  Dunn,  copper  rollers,  247  South  Third ;  Illman  Droa.,  606  Arch  ; 
Bartain,  210  Franklin,  with  other*. 

'  Wholesale  envelops  and  tsg  manufacturer*  only.   For  envelope*  lettered  to  order,  see  "  paps'  eneelnmea  and  stationer*  " 
4  BspreaenUtig  the  valu*  of  mule-up  tmuqoeta  and  prepared  floral  ornament*  only. 

•  Separated  as  a  part  of  a  larger  establishment  making  hats. 

>» See  nnd.r  "  watch  caaas,  silver."  th*  product  of  Hsgstoi  1  Thorp*.  In  ca»*«  of  silver,  all  the 

Ths  weekly  product  of  these  larger  works  I*  1200  case*  of  sllvsr  and  900  cases  of  gold. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Hair,  human.. 

Hair  Jewelry  

Hairpins — ................ 

BaDM,  wood  and  Iron. 
Banlwar*  (not  chiefly  of  Iron), 
Baraax  and  saddlery. 
Bat-bluckf  and  moulds,  wood  and  Iron. 

H»t-  and  bonnet-frames    

Hats  and  caps,  mens  and  boys'  — 

Hsts  and  bum 
HaU  and  bom 
Hat  bodies. 


UuofMktrta...... 

Horse  clothing 

Hut"***  NatilllMli...   ...........  ... 


I  .Ilk,  and  ■ 

)  furnishing  (. 
Hydrant  cases,  wuodan.. 
Ice-cream  fraexers... 
Ice- wagons  and  Imp 
India  mi-bar  reels  I  mm 
India  ruliber  clothing.. 

Ink,  priming  

Ink.  writing  ........ 

I  ticket  powiUrr., 
Instrument . 

Ibom  MAKi'rACrcata. 

Blast  furnace  

Boiling-mills,  bar,  a 
Cut  uaila  and  spikes..... 

Horse-shoes  

Sheet,  galvanised  

Galvantxing-worka,  other.. 

Too*  cat  M,  Cissainxo : 

Oar  seals  

Car  wheels  

Hardware  specialties  

Hoi  low- war*  and  all 
MulU-able  Iron  < 
Ship  propeller*.. 


....  MM)  M 


General  building  foundries...  

WkoroMT-Iaux,  CLAMtrtan: 

Architectural,  railings  i 
A  lira.  In  part  steel'., 
Bulla,  nnta,  and  rivets,  po 
Carriage-bolt*,  wrought... 
Chitlna  and  cables  ........... 

Hani  ware,  chiefly  wrought... 
Haiti  and  spikes,  wrought  *.. 


Hallway  ewltchea  and  track 

8* fee  and  (Ire-proofs   

Dvalra  and  balances  

Screws,  for  wu<hI  and  Iron  

Ships  and  ship-building4 

Ship  repairs.  Iron  

Sheet  Iron,  stumped  wares  

Shovels  ami  hods,  stamped — . 

Steam-heating  apparatus  

Sorvra,  heateia,and  reosTes« 
Wire,  drawn 
Wire 


Man. 

WntDSO 

.  Tooths. 

Total 

37 

39 

202 

• 

310 

4 

5 

7 

0 

12 

1 

4 

6 

5 

14 

3 

14 

0 

0 

14 

22 

171 

18 

42 

231 

143 

471 

11 

A» 

Ml 

4 

• 

0 

6 

14 

•l 

11 

2S 

4 

43 

m 

1,007 

466 

321 

1,793 

12 

10. 

434 

28 

571 

101 

11 

286 

9 

306 

2 

45 

0 

11 

67 

4 

29 

11 

43 

(« 

61 

n 

3 

64 

3 

1 

13 

0 

14 

(« 

M 

300 

10 

346 

s 

4 

3 

0 

7 

167 

12.51.1 

6 

37 

Mi 

76 

3 

n 

14 

s 

41 

2 

6 

n 

n 

r, 

3 

u 

* 

22 

4 

■i:> 

0 

0 

29 

1 

■a 

0 

A 

28 

M 

le 

R2 

ft 

84 

82 

0 

■s 

84 

9 

IS 

11 

20 

49 

1 

2 

0 

2 

4 

:t 

10 

0 

:i 

13 

<■ 

9 

60 

n 

n 

60 

1,405 

0 

162 

1,587 

80 

0 

40 

120 

s 

47 

0 

5 

62 

6 

276 

0 

4 

280 

l> 

460 

2 

33 

496 

2 

20 

0 

n 

20 

1 

son 

0 

0 

200 

ft 

340 

::.4 

203 

677 

10 

1,157 

1 

147 

1,305 

4 

wo 

17 

150 

897 

0 

0 

60 

fi 

1983 

0 

«7 

2,050 

19 

446 

ii 

10 

466 

54 

0 

8 

92 

621 

0 

84 

006 

Ml 

168 

617 

160 

3 

49 

218 

2ft 

326 

12 

70 

907 

0 

0 

6 

11 

1.061 

ii 

139 

1,190 

380 

u 

0 

126 

0 

ii 

126 

143 

1 

9 

163 

63 

17 

33 

113 

2,440 

n 

173 

2,813 

123 

0 

7 

130 

120 

4: 

36 

197 

183 

H 

13 

198 

131 

ii 

0 

131 

123 

875 

0 

.53 

928 

26 

0 

2 

27 

1ft 

132 

6 

71 

209 

48 

920 

Ii 

66 

5 

3,793 

0 

1ft 

3809 

Value 

of  Product. 

(349,460 

16,600 
1«,20« 
2*,oi  m 
342,4*0 
8:18.0*0 
28,0. 0 

n.4«» 

2.261.768 
713,740 
21W.16H 
102.000 
(54, ,500 

4h';..';  

21.000 
M.5.UU 
9,200 

>HS.2.5o 
7.600 
39.600 
146,200 

39.UJ0 

llo.ooo) 

146,.«io 


50,001  ij 
s,44:i,  no 

210,000] 
104,000) 
l.iMi.utu 

2,165,000 


40,000 
on  I....  I 

SM0.5OU 
l,9K5,r«0 
1,479,600 

1211  IS.II 


875,000 
118,100 


345,210 
4.V>,0i  * 
15,000 


575,000 
264,000 

VK  ',l»n 
1  IS   ■  - 1 


1,400 
320.000 
315.000 
276,000 
1,565,00) 
•5,000 


1  It  la  nnt  possible  to  separate  the  number  of  establishments  and  the  force  employed  on  hosiery  and  knit  goods  into  the  several  natural  divi- 
sions of  cotton  hosiery,  woolen  eo<l  mixed  hosiery,  knit  scarls,  hoods,  operas,  gloves.  Jackets,  Jerseys,  etc.,  because  of  the  constant  alterations  of 
production  In  the  same  es<at>ll«hments.  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  hosiery  wholly  of  cotton  employs  one-half  the  force,  and  the  various 
grades  of  merino  or  mixed  hosiery,  Jackets,  etc.,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  force,  leaving  one-fourth  to  all  wool  or  worsted  goods.  This  would  not  be 
true  of  power-knit  fabrics  alone,  but  when  the  Urge  and  Increasing  proportion  of  hand-knit  aephyrs  and  Shetland  fabrics  is  considered,  it  has 
nearly  the  proportion  of  one-fourth.  Cardigan  Jackets  are  now  made  very  largely  of  cotton,  and  In  a  few  establishments  mixtures  of  silk  era 
The  rate  of  production  varies  from  I860  to  |900  for  each  person  employed  ou  cotton,  to  S 1000  on  merino,  and  212*0  to  $1500  for  woolen 
ds.  Jackets,  fancy  articles,  and  especially  for  worsted  Jersey  cloths  and  Jerseys,  which  for  1883  will  aggregate  a  1 
•  large  mills  almost  exclusively. 


works,  and  by 
ie«,  partloj- 


of  wrought  spikes,  nails,  i 


,  for  the 

to  be  sold  t..  dealers  In  Ice  generally. 

•Not  Including  locomotive  axles,  which  are  largely  mads  at  the  Baldwin 
Alexander  Foster  *  Co. 

4  The  wrotight-nail  Industry  has  almost  disappeared,  but  thsrs  are  a 
larly  for  shipbuilding  and  repairs,  uud  Iwiler  manufacture. 

4  Including  200  men  fur  the  new  shlp-bulldlng  wotks  of  Commander  Oorrlnge,  but  no  product  rounted  for  these  works  during  1882. 

*  All  that  are  manufacturing  finishers  of  sloves.  heaters,  and  ranges,  working  up  large  quantities  of  iron,  sheet  and  cast,  and  not  mere  dealers 
or  repairers,  although  el-out  half  of  them  combine  repair  work  to  some  extent  with  their  manufacture.  They  are  classed  a*  manufacturers  and 
not  as  dealers  by  the  city  authorities. 

'  See  steel  wire  works  of  Batsman  A  Sou,  under  "steel,  etc." 
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Industrie*. 

Bookmaker*'  machinery—  

Brewer*'  »od  maltater'*  machinery.. 
Brick-tusker*'  machinery................ 

L'ignr-niakfr*'  nmclilnery.  Iron  

CVnf-cnonera'  um.  bioery 

Die-cutters'  machinery.  

Klevator*  *4>d  hoisting  machinery,. 

File-making  machinery  

rionring-mill  machinery - 

0«»-«UglD«_. 


Youth*.  Total. 


Gaa  generating  machinery  and  tanks.  

Hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machinery,  separate  establishment  only. - 

Iron-workiug  machine  tool*  „  

Jeweler*'  and  gold-working  machinery........™  „  „  .....  

Leather-dreaatng  machinery.. 
Mining  and  ore  crushing  machinery., 

Paper-making  machinery  

Printer*'  presses  and  machinery  ... 

8crew-maklng  machinery.. 

Sewing-mnchliie*  „  

slutting  (exclusively) 1  ... 

£ugar-mjtking  machinery,  not  separated,* 

Teetlug  machinery  for  tensile  atrength  

Textile  manufacturing  machinery,  ..... 

Wood-wurking  machinery  

Machinery,  general,  not  apectned  -  

Machiniata  „  -. 

Ivory  and  Iwne  turner*  „  

Ivory  turner*,  vegetable  — . 

Ja|ianner<   ... 

J 9 w**  1 ry  ^. i . . . ■  niitMi  m>  ••■■(•t>„  n-iKti 

Jewelry  and  fancy  cases*  

Kid  leather.   8e*  Leather  Morocco  and  Calf  Kid. 

Kindling-wood    

Knll  good*.  See  H<> 
Kulllitg-maehlnee  . 


UuUUn  an.]  1 


Lamp*,  lantern*,  and 
Lamp-ahadea, 
Iaimpblack 


etc  »  

article*.... 


i^ard  refiners'*  ,  

La«U  and  laat  partem*  

laundries  tor  manufacturer*.... 
Lead,  pipe,  bar.  and  refining. 
Lead,  white,  red,  etc.    See  Wl 

Leather,  hide*,  cleaned,  etc  

Leather  currier*    

Leather,  eole  and  belting  

Leather,  morocco   

Leather,  calf-kid  and  glove-kid.... 

Leather,  eheep  and  fancy  

Leather  for  whip*  and  ball-covers.. 

Lightning-rod*,  iron  and  metal  

Light*  and  beacon*  

Lime  

Lithographer*'  .. 
Lock*,  not  of  iron 
Lockimtlha,  key-  and  bell-Alter* 

Loom*,  iron  '  

Loom*,  wood,  and  (huttli 
Lumber,   fee  Saw-  and 

Macaroni  and  farina  

Machinery.   Bee  Iran,  etc 
Machine  card  clothing... 

Malt  house*  

Mantel*,  *late  

Map  publishers... 


........  ...........  ............... 


•  ....,....*•— 


.  llltm.lllHltll  •  *>**•*•*•' 


Marble  manufacturers  i»„ 
Maaonlc  marka  and  Jewel*  


1 

48 

0 

4 

63 

29 

0 

2 

31 

78 

0 

4 

a? 

- 

17 

0 

4 

21 

2 

86 

0 

14 

V) 

2 

23 

0 

1 

24 

1 

10 

0 

16 

9 

200 

\ 

7 

208 

1 

16 

0 

0 

16 

8 

118 

0 

10 

129 

a 

168 

II 

0 

158 

B 

38 

0 

0 

."•ft 

3 

89 

0 

0 

93 

10 

1  ,'.'1  o 

0 

88 

!,:>» 

■J 

21 

0 

6 

27 

1 

1) 

(| 

9 

3 

49 

0 

• 

.V. 

3 

78 

0 

13 

88 

8 

108 

I 

14 

124 

1 

17 

0 

0 

17 

11 

3K3 

7 

110 

BOO 

3 

122 

0 

2 

124 

2 

24 

0 

2 

28 

to 

1,868 

19 

156 

1,730 

7 

383 

ii 

28 

411 

38 

1,021 

0 

110 

1,131 

28 

114 

0 

14 

128 

C 

198 

ti 

77 

279 

1 

16 

0 

0 

16 

2 

19 

4 

8 

28 

79 

647 

79 

123 

849 

]  J 

> 

M 

26 

157 

18 

90 

0 

37 

127 

(« 

113 

9 

18 

140 

87 

67 

was 
617 

31 

•  06 

6 

14 

0 

2 

16 

17 

133 

26 

19 

177 

2 

8 

10 

16 

34 

* 

87 

2 

7 

7ft 

ft 

99 

2i> 

28 

146 

10 

66 

'.I 

H 

84 

3 

7 

SI 

0 

88 

8 

41 

0 

0 

41 

1 

61 

0 

3 

64 

II 

131 

3 

11 

146 

'! 

61 

0 

2 

83 

4i. 

1,919 

134 

499 

2,552 

1  J 

384 

SO 

37 

441 

9 

109 

4 

21 

134 

1 

7 

o 

" 

7 

2 

it 
** 

11 
u 

iO 

2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

.1 

16 

ii 

0 

15 

» 

449 

96 

149 

894 

11 

134 

i- 

62 

192 

28 

42 

0 

8 

50 

290 

0 

0 

260 

(8 

86 

0 

4 

70 

2 

12 

1 

2 

I'j 

8 

i'. 

0 

:i 

28 

193 

0 

193 

3 

49 

0 

10 

59 

• 

18 

18 

23 

57 

on 

1.1* 

0 

89 

»* 

2 

o 

2 

Valu*  ef 

of  Prod  art. 

fl 09,500 
62,100 
143,500 


250,000 

SRi,(XW 

17.M0 


2*7,000 
84,0H> 
1»  .000 
2458,750 
45.0US 
15,0)10 
114,1X10 
175.100 
222,000 
31,450 
867,609 
248,1 <K 

46,000 

1,973,000 
2J1,«0 
406,300 

ift,«e 

50,400 
1, 468^16 


246,000) 


2M%i»3 
4",-"" 

14-.'«- 

94O.00U 


9M/100 
2tt9,OO0 
7.CK2.1M 
l,.T/»n,otio 

10,500 
SMJOO 

3«,000 

V;  ■  0 
9M^H 
317.2S0 

i.'.WI 
4<  «,'J60 
108/108 

90,000 

U2JKKI 
l.-+',7.:.' 
l'2-l,-i«? 

85,500 
3,311^0 


1  Shafting  I*  alao  made  by  several  of  the  larger  work*,— William  Salter*  ft  Co.,  and  other*. 

•  Sugar-making  machinery  1*  largely  made,  but  usually  In  eatabllahmenta  chiefly  engaged  on  other  product*;  copper  vacuum  pan*  by  Jo— ft 
Oat  ft  Son  ;  centrifugal*  by  Dlenelt  A  Elaenhardt  and  W.  P.  Uhllnger  ;  and  •team  (agar  machinery,  pan*,  caeting*,  etc,  by  the  Soothwark  fotiafcy 
and  Machine  Company,  I  P.  Morria  Company,  and  Jams*  Moore.  Steam-pump*  are  mad*  by  aereraJ  of  th*  larger  eetabliahmenta,  and  by  ferrell 
*  Muckle,  2218  1 

»N 

«  Including  raaea  for  walche*  and  eilTerware,  but  t 
»  Chiefly  large  • 

•  Not  Including  the  lard  refining  of  butcher*  and  .mail  curer*  of  meat*,  about  ten  more,  and  2600,000  in  ralo*. 

•  The  ealuea  produced  are  the  coat  of  the  work  only,  not  including  any  part  of  the  publiahera'  ralnea. 

•  Iron  power-loom*  are  made  in  large  number*  and  widely  distributed  to  the  South  and  to  foreign  ooantrlea,  but  the  number  of  | 
ployed  cannot  tie  aeparately  atated.  A  large  share  of  the  buaineaa  of  the  Bridaaburg  Manufacturing  Company,  th*  Jama*  Smith  Woolen 
•ry  Company,  M.  A  Furbuah  A  Son,  Thnmaa  Wood  A  Co.,  W.  P,  Uhllnger,  and  aereral  amaller  worka,  ia  now  on  Iron  power-loom*.  An 
of  the  men  neceesarlly  eo  emfiloyed  would  be  perhap*  250,  and  of  the  product,  HOO.WXl.  Wooden  loom*  for  hand-wearing  are  made  by  maay  e» 
ploye*  of  the  carpet,  rug,  and  >ilk-mllla  The  compound  loom*  for  narrow  *llk  or  w*b  fabrica,  on  which  a  large  number  of  distinct  waia  ar* 
worrn,  are  often  made  fur  the  mill*  by  workmen  not  connected  with  large  machinery  eatabllahmenta.  The  number  of  carpet,  ailk, and  nphoaK*?? 
loom*  of  thi*  rlaaa  made  in  1882  wa*  about  800,  valued  at  1120,000. 

•  L^g*  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  oak  are  cut  for  *bip  frames,  wharf  timber*,  hoate  building,  and  other  like  pnrpoaea,  and  mahogany  and  watatt 
log*  are  cut  for  furniture,  but  no  lumber  proptr  I*  made,  nearly  all  I 

1!>  Not  including  yard*  or  work*  exclusively  for  (tone-cutting. 
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Industrie* 

Masts  end  spare  _  

Match** ... 
Mathematical 
Mats,  cocoa  ... 

Mitts,  wood  and  rubber  

M  cutis  cur*]  and  packed- 
Medicines,  proprietary1.... 

Medicine  cheats — ........ 

Metal  foil,  lead  and  tin 


Mt-tal  spinners.., 
If  Mala,  solder  and  aoft '  .. 
Mlcroscc 

Military  and  society  goods 
Millstonta.  burr. 
Mince 

Mineral  w»t*r*. 

Mineral  and  aoda  water  apparatus 
Mirrora  and  (tilt  fauna*  „  


M»»le  priolrra  and  publishers...   ......         ■■ ... 

Muaic  typographers    -m-im  

MualceT  instruments,  church  orgniw  

Musical  Instruments,  piano*  

MualcaJ  instruments,  Lraaa  and  other _  „  „  

N*edl**,  for  sewing  and  knitting 

Nickel  Coinage  (with  coinage)  

Nickel  platan-  

Novelties,  huuaa  articles-  „„ 

Oilcloth 

Oiled  clothing,  watermen's-  

Oleine  

Oil.  lard,  refined....   ........ 

Oil*,  animal,  lubricating.-  

Oils,  animal,  refined   

Oila.  mineral,  illuminating-  

Oila,  mineral,  lubricating  

Oil*,  v«g*tabl*,  llnaeed  

Olls,**get*ble,  rosin-  

Optical  guoda.  Dee  jewelry,  alao 

Palnta  and  Tamlabea  

Palmare,  boa**,  sign,  and  ornamental  »  

Paper-mills,  book,  nawa,  and  roofing  paper., 

Paper  pulp  

Paper  hanging!  manufacturer*  „  

Paper  hangars  (employer*  only)  *  _  

Paper  board*,  covered,  for  binders  and  boxniakereT. 
Paper  boxes. 
Paper  cup-tube*.. 


Paper  envelope*  and  atatlonery 

Papier  macba  .....  

Paraffin*,  oil  and  wai.. 
Paste,  for  paper  I 

P«na,  gold  

Pens,  ateel.. 

Perfumery  and  pomade*  

Pharmaceutical  preparations*  

I'll  ophor  bronie.    See  Bronx*. 

Pboto  engraver*.  

Photographer*  

Photographic  publishers  , 

Photographers'  materials  

Plane*.   See  MualcaJ  Instruments. 
Pickle*  and  aaucee 
Pipes,  smoking,  wood  and  other.. 

Plane*,  carpenters'  

Plastering,  casts  and  stucco  work 

Plate-printer*  

Plumber*  and  gas-fitter*.  

Plumbers'  filling*  and  supplies  »>_, 

Pocketbooka  and  leather  bag*.  

Pocket  and  other  flasks  

Porcelain  knob*.. 


No.  Mat* 

Value 

llshmenU. 

Men. 

Women . 

Tooth*. 

Total. 

ot  i  rouuci. 

4 

10 

0 

2 

12 

8716,000 

7 

21) 

!<0 

26 

144 

286,200 

10 

71 

3 

23 

97 

574,'7i«) 

1 

26 

5  ' 

IS 

60 

1 

0 

ii 

1 

7 

10,500 

07 

608 

82 

67 

667 

5 /163,7k  W 

6 

123 

106 

15 

243 

],«Ol[n.M0 

1 

7 

3 

1 

11 

19,800 

1 

10 

18 

.', 

XI 

49,500 

a 

25 

0 

10 

35 

(tl.OUO 

6 

20 

n 

7 

33 

57,Ai  S3 

4 

60 

0 

12 

72 

540,0(10 

| 

111 

0 

3 

16 

28,400 

IS 

62 

86 

14 

161 

227,600 
36,000 

2 

14 

0 

i 

14 

| 

38 

23 

0 

61 

152,500 

17 

138 

0 

17 

l.'.S 

■2  '>,[7'  H ) 

4 

70 

0 

0 

70 

175,000 

63 

69S 

21 

133 

782 

l,,'l-'v>' 

23 

138 

o 

16 

154 

193,000 

5 

48 

20 

77 

l.'V.noo 

2 

10 

2 

12 

24 

4  V-'i-  i 

4 

15 

0 

3 

18 

36,000 

s 

217 

o 

16 

232 

680,000 

SI 

166 

4 

2.tn[flfT0 

4 

10 

1 

36 

157  18301 

"I  1  t,™  ' 

8 

63 

0 

16 

70 

1  tf.l  00 

2 

3 

15 

3 

21 

37,800 

3 

426 

5 

40 

471 

1,497 ,850 

2 

12 

• 

o 

19 

67,000 

2 

tin 

1", 

3 

78 

890  000 

2 

10 

o 

0 

10 

70.  ■ •» 

6 

44 

II 

17 

61 

m',io-2 

5 

H9 

,-, 

r, 

160 

r>*2,000 

12 

2.636 

o 

611 

It  147 

9  370  '<hi 

| 

24 

7 

0 

31 

76,100 
389  800 

4 

61 

,1) 

1 

62 

1 

2 

ii 

0 

SI 

46,000 

18 

168 

41 

30 

229 

37  ft  !K  vl 

88 

464 

11 

49 

624 

3,197,900 

2.081 

0 

68 

2  139 

Vj9o'i30 
2,24«:<.>rj 

» 

V,7 

271 

13 

751 

1 

18& 

0 

2 

187 

hs.ooo 

5 

183 

3 

186 

372 

r^il  you 

28 

202 

20 

26 

247 

i  _'r,    |(  H  | 

7 

122 

3 

2 

127 

444  500 

(36 
2 

248 
6 

1,546 
0 

126 
S 

1,919 
8 

1JJ77.40O) 
12.000 

4 

28 

48 

17 

94 

I6o  400 

1 

a 

0 

f, 

16 

27  ,i  H  M  l 
86/100 

2 

17 

o 

y 

17 

4 

9 

II 

1 

10 

i  a  'no 

8,000 

2 

11 

o 

2 

7 

2 

23 

v> 

10 

So 

13OIHJ0 

20 

88 

'JH 

40 

226 

Y>\  I'.in 

133 

667 

168 

122 

8A7 

8,433j48n 

4 

37 

0 

10 

47 

84  600 

60 

120 

46 

22 

188 

249,710 

1 

8 

2 

1 

11 

23,400 

6 

26 

14 

.'. 

45 

76,800 

• 

43 

60 

19 

112 

254,300 

• 

189 

28 

i 

279 

36S,eoo 

2 

6 

0 

0 

• 

4.800 

24 

148 

21 

11 

176 

,;21>,4i.»i 

T 

51 

12 

14 

77 

i  w,«m 

23« 

862 

6 

180 

1,048 

1,709,450 

2 

112 

0 

10 

122 

309,600 

12 

301 

172 

174 

737 

922.lV>! 

2 

4 

2 

1 

7 

7,000 
5.600 

2 

5 

0 

0 

6 

a 

u 

12 

134 

237,314) 

I  See  pharmaceutical  preparation*  for  most  of  tn*  non-proprietary  medicine*. 

'  Sheet  metal  ware*  are  chiefly  stamped  from  sheet  Iron,  plain  or  tinned ;  but  some  are  of  mixed  metal*. 

*  Not  bronie*.   Solder  or  Babbitt  metals  are  made  by  several  of  the  establishment*  now  chiefly  making  bronie* ;  two  such  have  divided,  I 
half  for  each  class,  namely,  die  bronie*  on  one  side,  and  tba  soft  metal*  on  the  other.   See  "  Brans**." 

4  Spectarl**  or  *y*-glasac*,  opera-glasses,  hand-  and  reading-glasses. 

*  Painters  who  keep  a  workshop  and  prepare  their  own  material*  only  ar*  Included;  about  one-half  of  these  make  a  burin***  alao  of 
•tgna,  which  ts  a  large  Industry,  all  the  materials  being  In  most  cases  furnished  by  the  painter  *  (hop. 

•Tbl*  industry  Is  placed  by  the  United  States  cen.ua  with  house- painting,  as  "painters  and  paper-hanger.,"  a  practice  common  In 

,  but  not  In  Philadelphia.    Pnpei-hangrr*  here  ar*  distinct,  although  they  contract  to  perform  work,  and  employ  **ch  a  force  of  several 
as  tbey  do  elsewhere  ;  only  those  who  are  wholesale  decorators  and  furnishers  ar*  here  taken. 
'  A  targe  basins**  i*  now  done  In  facing  paper-boards  with  while  or  line  paper,  and  In  cutting  these  for  various  uses. 

■  Ordinary  envelope*  printed  to  order  and  furnished  a*  stationery  for  business  or  commercial  uses,  s*  distinguished  from  card*  and  Invitation 
envelope*. 

*  This  term  embrace*  much  that  is  often  designated  as  "  drags  and  medicines alao  aa  medicinal  chemicals;  and  many  dispensing  druggists 
dow  manufacture  various  preparations  on  a  large  scale  for  the  trad*. 

10  Nearly  all  the  fittings  of  iron,  bras*,  lead  pip*,  earthenware*,  ate.,  appear  under  other  beading*;  thai*  ar*  the  returns  of  C.  A.  Blessing  and 
r.  F.  Peal  only. 

II  Not  Including  drain-pipes  or  terra-cotta  vases,  garden  statuary,  *tc  See  "  Earthenware,"  etc. 
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Industries. 


No.  Estab- 
lishment*. 


Men.  Women, 


PriDU.re.Job.   8*e  Book  also  _  

Printer*  and  publisher*  of  newspaper*  sod  serials. 


Publisher*  of  » rials,  not  piiotcrm 
Primers  of  niuslc   See  Music. 
Printers  of  engravings.   See  Plate  Printer*  sod  Lithographer*. 

Printer*'  frames,  rollers,  furnishing*,  etc-  

Provisions,  sausage,  slid  prepared  meal*  

Pumps,  steam,  with  machinery  

Pumps,  wooden  

Quills  and  coverlets, sewed  or  handworked 
Kailrusil  suppllss,  oils,  etc  


Rectifier*  and  refiners  of  spirits'., 
tterds,  tisddlsa  and  loom  fitting*.... 

Refrigerators  

Regalia  and  society  goods.    See  Mtlltarv  Goods. 

Ril£jC«ra  (for  hoisting)  ~  

Roofer*,  tin.  felt,  slate,  etc  

Rubber  clothing.   See  Clolhlog. 

Rubber  stamps  ..  _  „... 

Saddlery  and  harness.   See  llarnes*. 

Sal  1 1  and  ships'  rigging  

Sales.    See  Iron. 

Hand  and  emery  paper    

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds   lu.mmn 


...... ......... 


Saw-miil*.  mahogany  and  cabinet  woods  

Saw-  and  planing- mills.  „. 

Sows.    See  Steel  Manufacture*. 

Scales  and  balances.   See  Iron  Manufacture*. 


Sewing  machines... 

Sewlng.niachine  r*|asirs  

Shlp-bullders,  iron.   See  Iron  

8hlp-builders,  wood  (not  boats)  

Ship-machinery  and 


Show-cases....   

Ngsa.  metal  and  gl«M 
Signal-rockets..,.. 


Silk,  tram,  orgaoxine,  and  *pun.. 

811k,  machine-twist  

Silk,  span  silk,  and  noil*  yam.... 

Silk  curtains  and  turcuman*.  

Silk  and  mixed  upholstery  guods. 

Silk  ribbons  (In  part)  

Silk  dress  goods  (In  part)  

Silk  sod  mixed  trimmings,  fringf 

Silk  gimps  

Silk  kult  good* 


Silk  dyem.  yarns.... 

All  »llk«  

Silverware,  solid  

Silver-plated  ware*  „  

Sliver  culuage,  calendar  year  1882.  See  Coinage. . 
Silver-platers.   See  Klertm-plater*. 

SUte  mantel*  

Soap  (common)  and  candles.. 

Snap,  perfumed  

Suapstone  basins- 


.......  ............... 


Spleen,  ground  and 
Sportsmen'*  good*. 
Stamps,  rubber  and  steel.   See  Rubber  Stamps  and  Steel  Dies. 

Stench  and  starch  polish.-  

Stationery,  nut  specified 
Steam-heating  appamuis 


Steam  packing,  waste  and  felt  

Steel,  ingot,  and  rolled,  plale  and  sheet. 


Steel  springs,  car  and  carriage  

Steel  saws  _  „  _  

Steel  file*  (see  Files  slsn).. 
Steel  and  Irun  tools*. ... 


Steel  cutlery  and  steel  tools.    

Steel  wire,  tempered  for  card  clothing'..... 

Steel  forks  _  —  

Steel  cutting  die*  and  brands4  

Steel  grate  bars... 

ell*  and  stamp*.. 


onry.. 


Stonecutter* and  stone 

Stonecutters'  tools  

Slon-wsre.  See  Pottery  and  Terra  Otta. 
Stoves  and  ranges  , 


Youth*. 

720 

m 

6 


Total. 
2,949 

2,-rn 


8 

♦3 

0 

6 

48 

13 

45 

9 

11 

65 

... 

22 

1 

3 

26 

S 

19 

15 

0 

40 

2 

20 

0 

K 

2.H 

24 

84 

2 

3 

89 

4 

31 

8 

3 

37 

10 

Ml 

8 

1" 

143 

28 

0 

0 

26 

87 

422 

4 

22 

44)* 

19 

5 

8 

32 

lti 

145 

0 

19 

164 

- 

130 

20 

39 

189 

28 

714 

0 

45 

759 

4 

84 

il 

ii 

82 

23 

823 

u 

11 

534 

7 

108 

83 

17 

2oa 

(  I 

383 

7 

110 

600 

18 

2 

4 

24 

.  i 

<•*, 

-I 

-',44*.' 

0 

173 

2,013 

106 

0 

0 

105 

r 

123 

0 

7 

2 

10 

u 

0 

10 

1 1 

76 

1 1 

30 

110 

8 

37 

1 

6 

43 

7 

40 

4 

5 

4U 

I 

3 

0 

n 

3 

63 

234 

<** 
27 

324 

1 

6 

M> 

0 

56 

4 

30 

25 

30 

85 

10 

171 

72 

39 

282 

14 

&87 

283 

120 

990 

I 

44 

120 

10 

174 

1 

34 

146 

3 

183 

785 

2,663 

340 

3,7  s.* 

2 

34 

35 

24 

93 

A 

38 

30 

8 

76 

j 

108 

21 

13 

142 

(81 

1  ,1*  Hi 

'S,r~'j 

614 

6,1 93 

10 

106 

\ 

24 

131 

33 

253 

::'.» 

54 

346 

u 

... 

••- 

5 

82 

0 

15 

97 

31 

183 

38 

32 

253 

7 

248 

64 

60 

372 

2 

7 

0 

1 

• 

10 

129 

118 

9 

256 

s 

45 

101 

12 

158 

2 

6 

12 

1 

20 

12 

17 

32 

4 

53 

68 

6 

'i 

72 

6 

840 

" 

0 

11 

202 

14 

316 

7 

4M 

182 

681 

18 

378 

2 

216 

6*6 

20 

453 

'J 

296 

731 

297 

6 

85 

387 

10 

0 

0 

10 

(2l 

128 

0 

17 

145 

r> 

IS 

II 

6 

20 

l 

10 

•1 

ii 

10 

10 

30 

II 

7 

37 

SB 

!M0 

0 

19 

3 

A 

u 

1 

6 

123 

875 

.  o 

53 

lyof 


Vsius 

of  Prod-act 

•3,:s3ja. 


'4Mmd 


54*» 


SSB.ilXI 
l.'.l  •' 


SSt.r'C 

20,11)0 
5.6211  " 
416M>1 


73.HW 

k<"; 

-1  lOJ 
14)1,000 
170,100 
624,000 
1.6S2JW 
2*1,000 


1I1.6U) 
114.010 
24S.6O0 

247.700 
6M.(CO 
U.490,039) 

194JO0 
l.ie.«tB 
1,4«MU0 
14»» 
S6*rW 
J62,4t  U 


71,700 

\,"'<  1. 

604,10) 

25.V» 
2».m» 
18.0W 
&S,6W 
12432. 
7,200 

1,565.1X0) 


I  Not  Including  coverlets  woven  in  looms,  which  are  given 

»  The  amount  of  general  rectifying  was  very  much  smaller  than  usnal  In  1882,  m 
»  Including  only  *uch  seeils  a*  are  cleaned,  prepared,  and  packed  in  the  city,  and 

mlng*.  discontinuing  about  the  middle  or  the  year.    Three  esteblisbmente  make  tram  and  organxine  In  connection  with  finished  I 
machlue-twUt.  on*  on  ribbons,  and  uue  ou  dreas  good*.    Much  spun  silk  1*  used  by  makers  of  bulb  dree*  good*  and  coatings,  which  doss  **> 
api>ear  In  manufactured  fabric*  classed  as  silk,  and  much  Is  used  for  embroidering,  fur  shoes  and  other  machine  sewing. 

*  These  establishments  still  plate  by  the  old  method  of  fusion,  but  mo»t  of  the  plating  1*  by  depoait  from  solution. 

*  It  Is  not  possible  to  separate  a  class  exclusively  as  tools  which  would  embrace  all  tool*;  and  these  are  taken  a*  affording  only  an  apprsxhssl' 
distinction.  The  large  works  of  W.  H.  Sowers,  placed  with  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  and  the  two  steel-fork  work*,  with  saTeral  lava  Important.  aw*41 
with  equal  propriety  tie  classed  with  tool*. 

'  See  texllle  machinery,  "card  clothing." 
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Ioduftrie*. 

Straw  goods.    See  Hal*.. 
Sugar  reflnera, 

Surgical  appliances  l.-  

Surgical  Instrument*,  Hwl  „.... 

Suspenders,  with  clothing  _  

Swords,  pUtiog  and  mounting  - 

Tags,  skipping —      

Tallow  au<]  fat  melon.    

Tank*  and  rata,  wooden  

Taxidermist*  . — ...  

TerrS  colt*  ware  and  pip*  

Thraad.   8m  Cotton 

Tlu  caut., ,,,.«  Mm.....t.ni«f»M>i 

Tin,  copper,  and  abaat-lron  wars.. 
Tobacco  manufacturer*,  packing. 

Tobacco  manufacturers,  muff  

Tobacco  manufacturara,  clgara.... 
Tool*.    See  Steel  and  Iron  Tools. 

Toys  

Trunks  and 

Turners  and  carver*.  Sao  Wood  Turners  and  Carver*. 
Type-founder*. 

Typ*»,  wood-  

Umbrella*  and  parasols  

Unibrella-framee,  atael  and  iron 


No.  halab- 


.............. .... 


................... 


Umbrella  furniture,  handles,  tips,  etc 

Undertakers*  goods  

Upholeterer* 

Varnish"  i 

Velocipedes  and  bicycles  

Ventilators,  flue  and  pipe  

Vinegar    

Wagon -makers*  

Washing- and  wrlnging-taachinea  

Watch-caaea,  silver.    See  («dd  Walch-Caae* 

Watch-makers'  dials  and  cases...  

Watch  and  Jewelry  repairs'  

Water-proof  fluid  

Wax-work,  flowers,  fruits. 
Webbing,  elastic  mixed*.. 
Wharf-  and  duck-bulldere. 

Wheelwrights*  

Whip*  ana  cane*  

White  and  red  lead  

Whiting  and  Parle  white'  

Window-shades  and  furnishings  

Wire-work,  corered  and  fancy.    Sew  Iron  Wire 

Wood-  and  willow-ware  

Wood  turners  and  carTera  

Wool  pulling,  sorting,  and  cleaning.. 

^VoOi  elholld^Teaaaaewaaaa.   •  

Woolen  yarns  „  

Woolen  flannele. 
Woolen  blank i' t 





Woolen  coatings  

Woolen  caaatmerea,  jeans,  and 

Woolen  shawls.  

Woolen  felted  gooda  

Woolen  Germantown  yarns' 
Wool  and  worsted  goods... 

Worsted  rami*  

Worsted  yarns  In  other  mills, 
Worsted  aephyr  and  Shetland  yarn 

Worsted  braid  and  cord  

Worsted  coating*  and  drees  good*.. 

Worsted  pluah  

Worated  and  silk  umbrella  cloth«.. 
Zinc  castings,  sheet*  (part  of  galvanlters) 

Zinc  retort*  (|wrt  of  crucible*  

United  States  Mint «>  


Heo. 

Won«n. 

Youth!. 

Total. 

Ml 

109 

434 

28 

571 

1 1 
1 1 

1  777 
Aft  *  i 

Q 

12 

1,78ft 

B 

n 

10 

5 

48 

17 

120 

18 

23 

161 

.l-> 

119 

1 1 

1 1  . 

3 

A 

O 

■ 
- 

« 

6 

2.1 

0 

16 

60 

48 

0 

1 

4!.' 

la 

7T 
<  * 

- 

1  r'l 
L  U 

A 

1 1 

!  1 1 

A 
*t 

j  1 

1 

L 

'i'l 

■) 
■ 

•17 

141 

no 

2  tat 

zio 

K4 

1AI 

1  I'M7 

m 

40 

7 

* 

97 

* 

65 

99 

"^7 

141 

'■'  I'M 

MM 

150 

aW 

1  ft 

ID 

104 

1  * 

r»l 

s»l 

r?^9 

171 
hi 

»f 

fl 

36 

■211 

■' 

f! 

"1 

16 

168 

A 

Hi 

a*£H 

<> 
- 

1 M 

i  .i.i 

41  <a 

] 

3 

p 

3 

36 

274 
t<i 

1  201 

ia& 

1  810 

j 

HI 

92 

85 

•Mm 

■ 

162 

7;.; 

116 

25 

68 

9 

5 

83 

i  to 

2545 

131 
lal  | 

h\ 
Ol 

■JOS 

| 

61 

n 

1 

52 

2 

T> 

□ 

17 

3 

Q 

1 1 

1 ! 
- 

1 1 

i) 

| 

\ 

32 

;j 

*>*>*> 

fi 

232 

1 1 

1 

9 

t\ 

(i 

99 

•fen 

60 

91  ft 

16 

_^ 

6 

26 

1  *u 

101 

* 

17 

17^ 

1  id 

1 

2 

ft 

I 

g 

st 

w 

in 

o 

a. 

14 

40 

■ 

ebB 

77 

( 

196 

o 

Q 

19fi 

]  2 

58 

ft 

3 

61 

i  i 

17 

If 

A 
* 

i  - 

**a 
<u 

». 

266 

•79 

0 

iff 

Ol 

35 

184 

31 

46 

Sol 

t, 

1 

2i) 

35 

1 A 

1  '1U 
lOO 

■ 

147 

94 

197 

Q 

i  i 

Ififf 

<; 

41 

|  | 

44 

n 

".i", 

,  .r, 

3 

4 
* 

75 

95*2 

444 

2 

126 

200 

76 

44  iO 

19 

1  !)I4 

Q 1 9 

Via) 

a>y  VsV  > 

628 

3 

3oa 

21*2 

113 

11 

692 

1,013 

hm 

12 

138 

120 

- 

17 

0 

19 

5 

46 

60 

23 

127 

10 

527 

4*4 

161 

1,172 

11 

436 

1,218 

610 

2,263 

(W 

2 

30 

90 

"  20 

140 

2 

22 

108 

35 

IRA 

25 

2,163 

2.196 

72fS 

A.104 

2 

60 

50 

16 

125 

3 

39 

106 

24 

168 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

M 

1 

I  HI 

129 

0 

310 

Value  of 

Product. 

flT13,7SO) 

27,y&i',iiuu 
78,000 

7»,500 
441,000 
1(19.4.10 


207,000 
120/O0 


2.-l7,iHM 
423.ISSJ 
204.100 

578,«46 

3.100 

2.i.v.;i-o 

438,0(W 
t,Mt.0(«> 
1  !2,l«<) 
7M.IM) 
2«2,ra  at 

2.\4u. 

:■:>»*> 

IK1.UU0 
i  ««i 

13,600 

:i',7.wio) 

32,000 

•:y.,M*i 

12.UX) 

J4.INS1 
111,850 
KIH.IPOO 
104,240 

46,100 
l^OJ.i  "JO 
47BOOO 
4-M..fc-s. 

64.SO0 
23&/SJ0 

2m;wo 

I -'4. -'*.MI 

21>A4'«» 
4,326,400 

7io,(«n 

6.246J1O0 
1.411.61 


;th,|-mo 
3in,y»o 
2,46.1,410 
4.641,600 
4,300,000) 
360,000 
316,1100 
10.712,100 
S12JW0 
:jaa.t*ju 
26,0001 
6.000) 
3^09,306 

12,063     147,137      67,(160     28.296     242,483  |481.226.3(» 


'  Silk  and  rubtiar  (argical  boelery.  elastic 
*  ktach  Tamlsh-maktng  la  also  Included 
»  But  two  or  three  regular  wagon-maker*  can  lie  stated  separately,  the  principal 
the  returns  of  three  leading  works. 
»  A  Urge  share  of  this  I*  new  work,  and  only  the  establishment*  emplo; 

r  I*  In  fact  260,  but  of  these  about  100  are  accustomed  to 


being  Wibnn,  Child*  *  Go.  and  H.  0.  K 

/ 

The  oetun*  of 

.labor  of 


.    Th«e  are 
ily  14; 


»  Thoae  three  establishments  are  aeparated  because  they  employ  TarUbl*  t 
lug*,  and  braids;  Aronla  Faliric  Company,  and  A.  Saucbknecht,  Oennantown,  and  N.  B.  1 

*  Limited  to  th*  shop*  which  do  not  make  new  wagon*. 
;  Limited  to  th*  prodnct*  of  chalk,  and  not  Including  barytea  or  t 

*  Finisher*  of  Germantown  yarn*,  two  of  them  being  spinner*  also. 

•Thl*  number  of  establishments  represent*  eleern  comber*  and  (pinner*  who  do  not  farther  manufacture,  and  twelee  establishment*  which 
comb  and  spin  In  connection  with  weaving.  For  convenience  the  worsted -wearing  milk  will  have  all  th*lr  force  of  person*  employed  given  under 
that  head ;  the  quantity  of  worsted  yarns  spun  in  th*  eleven  *pinnlng-mllls  was  3,463,000  pound*,  nearly  all  high  number* ;  in  cloth-weaving 
mill*  and  In  lli*  carpet-weaving  mill*,  S,20O.0U0  pounds,  600,000  pound*  going  Into  Shetland  yarns  and  braids. 

w  Th*  number*  employed  at  the  Mint,  In  the  coinage  and  general  departments,  are  here  entered  with  an  equivalent  of  value*  produced  a*  If 
working  ordinary  m stall ;  those  employed  In  aanylng,  melting,  snd  refining  are  enured  under  these  bead*. 
148 
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Note.— In  the  tables  as  they  stand  the  number  of  establishments  foot*  up  12,063,  but  the  number  of  sep- 
arations made  to  represent  distinct  products  in  chemical-works,  iron,  steel,  and  machinery,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, etc.,  is  137,  and  the  total  of  distinct  proprietors  is  reduced  to  11,942.  There  are  about  1000  estab- 
lishments in  the  building,  clothing,  boot  and  shoe  making,  blacksmithing,  and  like  trades,  including  also  many 
dealers  who  manufacture  to  the  extent  of  $500  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  schedules. 

The  following  arc  the  footings  of  the  several  publications  of  the  Industrial  Census  of  1880,  made  by  the 
Census  Office  and  its  agents : 


First  publication,  November,  1880. 

Second  publication,  Juns,  1882  

Tblnl  publication.  July,  1883  , 

The  but,  less  than  1884.  

Tbe  "Twenty  Cities"  publication,  1 


Establish. 

tnenU. 

.  MM 


Capital. 

tl8a,M«JJM 

170,400,191 
187,I*8JM7 
Not  given. 


No  Em- 
pluyed. 
197  ,'.»>4 
173.MK 
1SJ.A27 


Wage*. 

M8,«7,83l 
6o,0i'»V2«7 

18.4J0.7M 


Product. 
$:r."2.»M.4€l 

S-li.Hi.VH 
166,883,374 


In  communicating  this  census  of  manufactures  to 
the  City  Councils,  Mayor  King,  in  his  message  of 
Jan.  1,  1883,  remarks  that— 


a  few  month,  since  of  U 
I  to  show  a  decline  from  1870  to 
of  the  Increase  of  which  every  clllxen  moil  be  conscious,  1. 
ment  on  the  part  of  gome  public-spirited  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  recount  of  the  statistic*  of  establishment*  end  of  the  num- 
ber! employed  In  manufacture*,  for  which  purpose  a  simple  and  appa- 
rently effective  plan  wan  proposed  to  me,  and  in  which  my  co-opera  I  loo 
was  requested.  Believing  that  a  great  public  service  would  be  done  by 
a  faithful  re-examination  of  these  great  Interests,  I  tendered  the  fullest 
practicable  aid  of  the  lieutenants  and  officers  of  the  police  In  each  ward 
and  district  of  the  city,  and  they  were  furnished  with  blank  forms  and 
instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  information.  The  work  was 
done  very  promptly  and  In  tbe  most  careful  and  official  manner,  and 
mors  than  10,000  manufacturing  establishments  were  examined,  and 
their  statistics  as  to  the  class  of  products  and  the  number  of  person* 
employed  in  each  case  were  obtained  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Blodget  for  compilation  and  classification.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly 
of  the  car*  and  spirit  shown  by  the  lieutenants  and  officers  charged  with 
this  duty,  and  I  am  assured  thst  their  work  it  at  least  equal  In  value  to 
that  of  any  of  tbe  regular  decennial  census-takings,  so  far  as  ths  forms 
•xtend.  Tb*  results  already  show  a  very  Urge  Increase  over  the  re- 
ported figure*  rn.de  public  a  short  time  since  as  for  ths  census  of  1880, 
there  being  over  11.000  Industrial  establishments  Instead  of  8300,  as  then 
about  Ztt.OUO  persons  employed  In  these  establishments 
of  173,000,  as  reported  for  1880.  The  changes  are  an  great  and 
so  striking  In  moat  of  lbs  greater  Industries  as  to  show  an  absolute 
necessity  fur  making  the  present  revision  thorough  and  complete,  and 
for  then  making  it  public  in  proper  ofllrisl  f«rm.  Aa  Instances  of  tbe 
omission"  In  sums  departments,  ths  Increase  In  printing  end  publishing 
ts  from  W,00O,L«J0  to  123,000,1100  in  value.  In  iron  manufactories  nearly 
11,000  men  are  reported  in  excess  of  ths  former  numbers,  aud  in  textile 
fabrics  about  20,(100  persons  more  are  found,  In  fact,  to  be  employed. 
Tbe  entire  excess  In  tbe  number  of  persons  employed  la  about  66,000,  as 
so  far  reported  on  the  official  forma 

"The  superintendence  and  management  of  tbe  present  Industrial 
census  has  been  confided  to  Lorin  Blodget,  whose  superintendence  of 
both  the  former  censuses,  that  of  1*00  and  I  list  uf  1S7",  bss  given  him  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  cliy,  and  enables  1,1m  to  make 
ths  work  as  nearly  perfect  In  its  details  ss  is  practicable  In  anything  so 
In  sll  its  proportion,  both  of  labor  required  and  of  results  ob- 
it bss  already  been  recognised  by  the  ■t.tistiral  departments  of 
both  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jerwy.  and  It  cannot  fall  to  restore  tbe 
reputation  end  honor  of  the  city  as  the  leading  industrial  centre  In  this 
country,  If  uot  In  the  world." 

The  growth  of  manufacture*  in  Philadelphia  from 
1682  to  1883  has  been  traced  from  their  early  origin 
to  their  full  development,  as  far  as  defective  records 
would  permit.  The  early  history  of  these  individual 
industries,  scattered  in  detached  fragments  through 
many  publications,  have  been  collected  and  chrono- 
logically arranged,  to  present,  as  far  as  practical,  a 
continuous  narrative  of  their  development.  It 


not  merely  statistical  information  of  the  growth  aa  a 
whole,  but  the  individual  exigencies  whether  for 
prosperity  or  adversity  have  been  collected  and  re- 
corded. The  early  history  of  infant  industries  pre- 
sents much  data  connected  with  family  history,  and 
shows  how,  generation  after  generation,  the  same 
family  have  clung  to  the  business  their  progenitors 
started,  growing  in  knowledge  and  increasing  in  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  in  fortune,  until  the  manufacture 
has  been  perfected  by  the  combined  experience  of 
father  and  sons  directed  continuously  and  perse- 
veringly  to  the  same  great  end.  Perhaps  to  this 
cause,  as  much  as  to  any  other,  is  tbe  perfection  ar- 
rived at  in  Philadelphia  manufactures  to  be  attrib- 
uted. But,  be  the  cause  whatever  it  may,  the  fact 
is  incontrovertible  that,  in  this  year  of  1884,  Phila- 
delphia stands  at  the  head  of  manufacturing  centres 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  prominent  competi- 
tor in  the  same  line  with  any  city  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Situated  in  tbe  centre  of  the  great  iron  district, 
Philadelphia  has  become  the  largest  manufactory  of 
iron  in  the  United  States.  This  industry,  in  1882, 
was  conducted  in  over  500  establishments,  employing 
over  27,000  hands,  and  turning  out  a  yearly  product 
valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000.  When  to  these  are 
added  the  large  number  of  establishments  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture  which  use  iron  in  some 
form,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  industry  ranks  first  in 
magnitude  and  value.  The  great  supply  of  iron 
within  immediate  reach  of  the  city,  the  abundant 
amount  of  coal,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  trans- 
ported, all  contribute  to  swell  the  volume  and  valur 
of  the  industry.  It  was  among  the  very  earliest 
which  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  looked  after,  and 
endeavored  by  all  means  to  promote  and  foster.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  North,  in  July,  1683,  he  men- 
tions the  existence  of  "  mineral  of  copper  and  iron  in 
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divers  places"  in  the  province.1   Gabriel  Thomas,  a 
resident  of  the  province  from  about  that  date,  writing 
in  1698,'  states  that  ironstone  ore  had  been  lately 
found,  which  far  exceeded  that  in  England,  being 
richer  and  less  drossy,  and  that  some  preparations 
had  been  made  to  carry  on  an  iron-work."   He  also  [ 
mentions  copper  "  far  exceeding  ours,  being  richer,  : 
finer,  and  of  a  more  glorious  color.   Backward  in  the  : 
country  lies  the  mines,  where  is  copper  and  minerals,  1 
of  which  there  is  some  improvement  made  already  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  greater  perfection,  and  that 
will  be  a  means  to  erect  inland  market  towns,  which 
exceeding  promotes  traffic." 

In  1702,  James  Logan  wrote  to  Penn  as  follows:  "  I 
have  spoke  to  the  chief  of  those  concerned  in  iron 
mines,  but  they  seem  careless,  never  having  had  a 
meeting  since  thy  departure.  Their  answer  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  found  any  considerable  vein." 

In  1708,  William  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan  to 
"remember  the  mine*,  which  the  Governor  makes 
yet  a  secret  even  to  thee  and  all  the  world  but  him- 
self and  Mitchell.    Pray  penetrate  the  matter,  and  | 
let  us  see  the  oare  in  as  large  quantity  as  thou  canst." 

Nine  years  later  the  first  iron  furnace  in  the  prov- 
ince  is  thus  described  in  one  of  Jonathan  Dickinson's  1 
letters,"  written  in  1717  : 

"  This  Isst  rammer  one  Thomas  Ratter,*  ami  th,  who  I  ires  not  far  from 
Gennniitown,  hath  removed  further  up  In  the  country,  »n<l  of  hie  own  : 
strength  hath  tet  upon  making  Iron.  Such  It  proves  to  be,  aa  la  highly 
art  by  all  the  smiths  here,  who  eay  that  the  beet  of  Swedes  Iron  doth  not 
exceed  It;  and  we  have  account*  of  other*  that  are  going  on  with  the 
iroD-worka.  It  I*  auppoaed  there  la  atone  (ore)  aufflcleut  fur  agea  to  come. 
The  Brat  projector*  may  open  the  way,  and  In  all  likelihood  hemp  and 
Iron  may  ba  Improved  and  transported  home  In  lime.  If  not  discouraged. 
Certainly  a  few  years  may  (apply  thi*  place  for  It*  dome»Uc  services,  aa 
may  beaaaily  auppoaed." 

Mrs.  James,  in  her  "  Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts, 
Jr.,"  says  that  on  the  24th  of  September,  1717,  Sir 
William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  "wrote  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  London  that  he  had  found 
great  plenty  of  iron  ore  in  Pennsylvania."  The 
exact  location  of  Rutter's  iron  forge,  or  bloomery, 
cannot  be  ascertained.*    In  July,  1718,  Jonathan 


>  The  metrical  compaction  entitled  »  A  Short  Deecriptiou  of  Penuayl- 
venla,  or  a  Kelatlon  what  Thing*  are  Known,  Knjoyed,  and  like  to  be 
Discovered  III  aaid  Province.  Issued  aa  a  token  of  guod-wlll  . .  .  ofKng- 
land.  By  Richard  Trame.  Print™!  and  .old  by  William  Bradford  in 
Philadelphia,  mention*  Irou  among  other  thing.,  and  a*y*,  that 

at  "a  certain  place  .  .  .  about  folly  pound*"  had  been  made.  Thi* 
pamphlet  I*  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

'"An  Historical  and  Oeugrapblcal  Account  of  the  Province  and 
County  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Weet  Jersey,  In  America.  ...  By  Oabrlel 
Thomas,  who  resided  there  fifteen  years."  London. 

1  Logan  Paper*. 

*  The  mintitee  of  the  Common  Council  show  that  among  the  trades- 
men ad  mil  led  to  the  "  freedutn  or  the  city"  In  1717  and  1718  were  George 
Plumley,  J-iaeph  Trotter,  and  Richard  Gosling,  cutler* ;  James  Everst 
and  Simon  Kdgell.pewlerers;  Peter  Steel  and  Jami-s  Wlnatanly,  brarlers; 
FrancU  Riclnirdeon,  William  England,  and  Kdwurd  Hunt,  goldsmith*; 
Edmund  Billington,  whitesmith ;  and  fouitcen  Ldacksmlths.  Iu  171S,  In 
consequence  of  a  petition  "  from  several  tradesmen  ami  manufacturers" 
complaining  that  notwithstanding  they  bad  taken  out  their  freedoms, 
many  stranger*  daily  came  In  and  settled  who  were  nut  entitled  to  carry 
on  business,  the  Common  Council  gave  permission  to  such  trade*  aa 


Dickinson  writes,  "The  expectations  from  the  iron- 
works forty  miles  up  the  Schuylkill  are  very  great." 
This  probably  referred  to  the  Coventry  Forge,  in  the 
upper  part  of  Chester  County,  where  Samuel  Nutt 
had  taken  up  land  "on  French  Creek  in  1717,  and 
about  that  time  built  a  forge  there."*  It  is  thought 
that  Nutt's  forge  went  into  operation  in  1720. 
Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  in  1719,— 

"Our  Iron  promise*  well.  What  haa  been  sent  over  to  England  hath 
been  greatly  approved.  Our  smiths  work  up  all  they  make,  and  It  U  aa 
good  aa  the  tteat  8wedtah.  Many  who  have  come  over  under  covenants 
for  four  years  are  now  masters  of  great  eat* tee.  Our  friend*  do  Increase 
mightily,  an>l  a  great  people  there  U  lu  this  wilderness  country,  which 
I*  becoming  like  a  fruitful  field.  A  gentleman,  one  William  Trent,  of 
our  city,  is  forming  a  little  town  about  hi*  set  of  mills  that  he  hath  at 
Delaware  Fall*"  (Trenton). 

A  forge  also  existed  about  this  time  in  Manatuwny 
(now  Montgomery  County),  but  then  in  Philadelphia* 
The  Elisabeth  Furnace,  near  Lancaster,  was  owned 
in  1775  by  Benexet  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
built  and  managed  by  an  eccentric  and  extravagant 
German  baron,  Henry  William  Steigel.  He  is  said  to 
have  cast  the  first  stoves  that  were  made  in  this 
country,  which  were  probably  the  same  as  the  "Jamb 
Stoves"  cast  by  Nicholas  Sauer,  at  Germantown.' 

In  1726  the  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Penn,  adopted  after  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Gordon,  remarking  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  attributes  it  to  the  emission  of  paper  money 
and  notes  that  many  iron-works  had  been  built. 
Several  companies  were  already  engaged  in  carrying 
on  iron-works.    In  1728-29  the  colony  exported  two 

desired  to  frame  and  bring  in  an  ordinance  whereby  they  could  be  Incor- 
porated.   In  17C7  the  silverrailtb*  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of 
an  assay-office  to  regulate,  assay,  and  stamp  gold  and  silver. 
»  Day's  Historical  Collection.. 

•  Th*  following  obituary  notice  In  the  Pr*~,lmmi*  OW.  for  March 
6  to  March  23. 17*9-30,  establishes  the  priority  of  Butter  in  the  Iron- 
making  business:  "March  13tii.-On  Sunday  night  last  died  hero, 
Thomaa  Ratter,  Sr.,  after  a  short  Illness.  H*  was  th*  first  that  arreted 
sn  Iron  work  in  Pennsylvania-" 

■  On  the  4th  of  March,  1727,  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  of  Bocks,  Anthony 
Morris,  James  Logan,  Charles  Reed,  Robert  Ellis,  Oeorge  Fltiwater, 
Clement  Plumated,  William  Allen,  Andrew  Bradford,  John  Hopkins, 
Thomaa  Llnsley,  Joseph  Turner,  Griffith  Owen,  and  Samuel  Powel, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  owners  of  the  Durham  tract.  In  Bucks  County, 
formed  themselves  Into  a  slock  company  for  the  purpose  of  making  Iron. 
The  property  was  divided  Into  sixty  equal  shares, and  conveyed  for  fifty- 
one  years  to  Griffith  Owen  and  Samm-I  Powel,  In  trait  fi  r  the  owners. 
The  first  election  for  officer*  was  held  March  2olh,  and  the  company  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  erection  of  a  furnace,  thirty  by  forty  and  twenty 
feel  high,  and  other  Improvement*.  The  first  blast  was  begun  In  tha 
spring  of  t7'Ji*,»  but  after  running  about  on*  hundred  tons  of  metal  they 
were  obliged  to  blow  out.  The  second  blast  was  begun  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing fall,  ou  a  »toek  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons.  In  November,  1728, 
Jam*  Logan  ahlpped  three  Ions  of  pig-iron  to  England  as  a  specimen. 

Thin  was  before  a  forge  had  beeu  erected  at  Durham. ami  th»  company 
had  their  metal  wrought  up  Into  bar*  elsewhere.  The  old  iUte  atone 
was  preserved  and  walled  In  the  new  furnace.  The  first  furm.ee  was 
torn  down  in  ldl»,  and  a  new  one  built  a  abort  dl.lance  from  iu  site 
A  new  furnace  was  erected  in  1848,  on  the  aile  of  the  old  one,  and  haa 
been  In  successful  operation  since.  In  1864,  Rdward  Cooper  and  Abra- 
ham 8.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  became  the  owner*  of  the  property.  The 
keystone  of  the  Durham  Furnace,  bearing  date  "1727,"  was  exhibited 
at  the  Cenlenural  Exhibition  In  l»7fi. 


•  Letter  of  James  Logan,  Nov.  6,  17241. 
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hundred  Hiid  seventy-four  tons  of  pig-iron  to  England, 
and  the  iron  industry  may  be  considered  aa  fairly 
established  at  that  date.  In  1728,  Mr.  Logan  wrote 
that  there  were  four  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  in 
blast.  One  of  these  was  the  Durham  Furnace  in 
Bucks  County.  Which  of  these  four  furnaces  was  the 
first,  or  who  first  made  iron  in  them,  is  a  thing  which 
we  presume  nobody  knows.  A  petition  was  presented 
in  February,  1729,  by  the  proprietors  of  iron-works 
lately  erected  in  the  province,  praying  that  a  duty  be 
laid  on  all  iron  imported  from  Maryland.  This  was 
induced  by  a  law  passed  by  Maryland  laying  a  duty 
on  Pennsylvania  produce;  hut,  the  latter  being  re- 
pealed, retaliation  was  not  considered  necessary.  In 
1742,  William  Branson,  of  Philadelphia,  erected  a 
forge  on  Conestoga  Creek,  near  the  Chester  County 
line,  which  he  called  Windsor.  This  forge  was  after- 
ward owned  by  an  English  company,  and  still  later 
by  David  Jenkins.  In  Nicholas  Scull's  map  (1759) 
two  iron-works  are  marked  down  at  Poltetown,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Manatawny,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stream,  but  no  names  are  given.  From  another  source 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  was  named  Pottsgrove, 
the  original  name  of  Poltstown,  laid  out  in  1752  by 
James  Potts.  NicholasSculTs  map  shows  above  Potts- 
town,  McCall's  forge,  Pool  Forge,  and  Pine  Forge. 
On  the  same  map  there  are  laid  down  Mayberry's 
forge  and  one  or  two  iron-works  on  the  east  of  the 
Schuylkill.  Pine  Forge  was  built  by  Thomas  Potts  in 
1747,  and  owned  by  his  son  John  in  1708;  in  1785  it 
was  connected  with  a  rolling-mill.  It  is  said  by  Mrs. 
James,  that  Samuel  Nutt  built  the  first  steel-works 
in  the  province  on  French  Creek  in  1734,  and  that 
probably  William  Branson  was  associated  with  him. 
They  were  known  as  the  Vincent  Steel-Works,  and 
were  owned  in  1756  by  William  Branson,  and  are 
thus  described  in  Israel  Acrelius*  "History  of  New 
Sweden :" 

"At  French  Cwk,  or  Dram Work.,  there  i*  a  Heel  furnace  built 
with  a  draught-hole,  and  called  an  'air  uvea.'  In  thie  Iron  bare  art* 
Ml  >t  a  distance  of  an  iucli  apart.  BetvreD  Ultra  are  Mattered  hum, 
coal-duat,  aahet,  etc.  The  iron  bare  aro  thu»  covered  with  tlUtvra,  and 
thia  !«  called  '  blUter-ateel.'     ll  »"p  »»  the  heel  eteel  lu  |>ul  upon 

e  now  Mid  to  he  out  of  ..peration  " 


In  1750  there  was  a  plating  forge  with  a  tilt-ham- 
mer, in  Byberry  township,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Philadelphia  County,— the  only  one  in  the  province,— 
owued  by  John  Hall,  and  two  steel  furnaces  within 
the  city  limits,  one  of  which — Paschal's — was  built  in 
1747,  and  the  other  was  owned  by  William  Branson. 
Paschal's  was  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  and  Branson's  was  located  near  where  Thomas 
Penn  "  first  lived  in  the  upper  end  of  Chestnut 
Street." 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1749  entitled 
"an  act  to  encourage  the  im(>ortation  of  pig  and  bar 
iron  from  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America,  and  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for 
slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 


with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making 
in  any  of  said  colonies."  It  forbade  the  use  of  any 
forges,  furnaces,  or  mills  that  were  not  at  work  before 
;  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  and  required  that  a  return  of 
|  them  should  be  made.  In  answer  to  a  proclamation 
made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  works  which 
were  then  in  operation,  it  was  returned  that  Stephen 
Paschal's  steel  furnace,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Walnut  Street  and  Eighth,  was  built  in  the  year 
1747,  and  that  blistered  steel  was  made  there ;  also, 
that  William  Branson  was  owner  of  a  steel  furnace  in 
the  city  (location  not  mentioned ),  and  that  John  Hall 
owned  a  plating  tilt-hammer  forge  at  Byberry,  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia.'  This  act  was  passed  in 
pursuance  of  a  determination  in  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
courage American  manufactures. 

The  steel  furnace  erected  by  Paschal  was,  in  1787, 
owned  by  Nancarrow  A  Matlack,  and  when  visited  in 
that  year  by  Gen.  Washington  was  mentioned  aa  "  the 
largest  and  best  in  America."  That  partnership  wu 
dissolved  in  1790,  and  the  furnace,  house,  and  lot 
offered  for  sale ;  the  furnace  was  in  good  repair,  and 
capable  of  making  twenty-two  tons  of  steel  at  a 
blast.  White  Matlack  soon  afterward  conveyed  the 
property  to  John  Ireland;  and  his  former  partner, 
John  Nancarrow,  a  Scotchman,  removed  to  Seventh 
Street,  where  he  continued  the  business  of  steel 
making.  There  was  also,  at  this  period,  an  air  furnace 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut  Street*, 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  John  Nancarrow,  who 
is  said,  at  one  time,  to  have  made  steel  under  ground 
at  that  place.  An  anchor  forge  existed  in  1755,  in 
Front  Street,  opposite  Union,  and  was  then  owned  by 
Daniel  Offley.  It  continued  in  operation  during 
the  Revolution.  Newly-invented  boxes  for  carriage- 
wheels  were  made  in  1785  at  the  air  furnace  of  Wil- 
liam Somerton,  at  Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

Whitehead  Humphreys  was,  in  1770,  the  proprietor 
of  a  steel  furnace  on  Seventh  Street,  between  Market 
and  Chestnut,  where  he  also  made  edge-tools.  He  re- 
ceived one  hundred  pounds  from  the  Provincial 
Assembly  for  his  encouragement,  and  in  1772,  set  up 
a  lottery  to  raise  seven  hundred  pounds  to  assist  him 
in  his  steel-works.  In  1778,  Congress  authorized  the 
Board  of  War  to  contract  with  him  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  for  the  Continental  artificers,  from  the 
iron  of  the  Andover  Works,  New  Jersey.  The  State 
Legislature,  in  1786,  appropriated  three  hundred 
pounds  as  a  loan  to  Humphreys,  for  five  years,  to  aid 
him  in  making  steel  from  bar  iron  "as  good  a»  in 
England."  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
debate  in  Congress  in  1789,  referred  to  this  furnace  of 
Humphreys  as  having  made  three  hundred  tons  of 
steel  in  two  years,  and  was  then  making  at  the  rate 


i  In  February,  1775.  Uriah  Woolnian  and  B. 
Slrrel.  Philadelphia,  adveitiaad  III  the 
vaula  eteel  manufactured  by  W.  Humphrey*,  of  an 
and  warranted  rqual  to  Kngliah,  to  U  eold  Id  bllMmV, 
•ultalde  fur 
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of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons  Annually.  Although 
an  infant  manufacture,  with  very  little  aid  from  the 
State,  he  believed  it  capable  of  making  a  supply  suf- 
ficient for  the  whole  Union.  The  importance  of  steel 
at  Philadelphia  had  decreased  very  largely.  The 
perfection  attained  here  in  its  manufacture,  and  the 
reduced  price,  were  regarded  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Domestic  Manufactures  as  insuring 
the  success  of  workers  in  that  article.  Henry  Voight, 
a  watchmaker  of  this  city  in  1793,  made  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  steel." 

The  amount  of  iron  exported  from  this  city  in  the 
year  ending  April  5,  1766,  was  882  tons  of  bar,  at  £26 
per  ton,  and  818  tons  of  pig-iron,  at  £7  ll»*\  per  ton. 
In  the  three  yeare  preceding  the  war,  ending  Jan.  5, 
1774,  the  exports  were  respectively  2858,  2205,  and 
1564  tons.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  nails,  fire- 
arms, machinery,  and  other  metallic  products,  Penn- 
sylvania early  acquired  the  same  prominence  she  had 
in  the  production  of  the  raw  material.  Philadel- 
phia, as  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  country, 
p<»sseased  a  varied  industry  and  a  large  proportion  of 
skillful  artificers,  as  well  as  many  persons  who  were 
industrious  promoters  of  all  the  mechanical  art*.  Her 
shipping  created  a  large  demand  for  nails,  iron,  and 
steel,  material  for  which  was  chiefly  furnished  by  her 
furnaces  and  forges.  In  the  procession  that  celebrated 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788,  a 
carriage,  drawn  by  nine  horses,  contained  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  and  nailers 
in  full  employ.  The  blacksmiths  completed,  during 
the  procession,  a  full  set  of  plow-irons  out  of  old 
swords,  worked  a  sword  into  a  sickle,  turned  several 
horseshoes,  and  did  other  jobs  on  demand.  L.  Good- 
man, whitesmith,  finished  and  sold  nails,  spikes,  and 
broad  tacks.  They  were  followed  by  two  hundred 
others  of  their  trades,  with  the  device,  "  By  hammer 
and  hand  all  arts  do  stand."  The  goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths, and  jewelers  followed  their  senior  member, 
William  Ball,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five. 

William  Somerville  opened  the  City  Iron  Foundry, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Juniper  and  Filbert 
Streets,  in  the  year  1818.  The  establishment  occupied 
a  lot  fifty  feet  front  on  Filbert  Street,  and  ran  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  an  alley  which  was  some- 
times called  Paper  Alley.  There  were  air-furnaces, 
a  cupola,  bellows,  etc.  This  property  was  offered  for 
tale  in  1820.    It  was  purchased  by  Cadwalader  Evans 

and   Bracken  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Evans. 

Bracken  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1822, 
and  Cadwalader  and  Oliver  Evans,  Jr..  continued 


Prleet,  In  a  letter  dated  March  1,  17&4.  written  to  a  friend 
In  London,  awM.  "  Peter  Brown,  •  bladumlth  of  tbia  city,  luring  made 
hi*  fortune,  eat  up  Mi  coach ;  but,  eo  far  from  bating  hrtn  aetiaaied  of 
U>«  meana  bjr  which  lie  bad  anjulred  hti  rtchea,  caueed  a  Urge  <mril  to 
I*  painted  oil  each  panel  of  hia  carriage,  with  two  naked  arnm  In  the 
net  of  striking,  Th«  motto,  •  By  tela  I  got  ye."  The  frontispiece  i«  a 
**ll-*lecnted  engrariog.  In  colon,  of  1 1'etei  Ilruwn'a  aruia.' "  Peter 
Brown.  Mackamith,  In  1798,  Itfcl  at  No.  144  North  Front  Street,  and  i» 
probably  the  time  ipoken  uf  by  tliia  w  riter. 


the  business  as  iron  founders  and  steam-engine 
makers.  Subsequently,  Cadwalader  and  Oliver  Evans 
removed  to  High  Street,  between  Schuylkill  Fifth  and 
Schuylkill  Sixth,  where  they  devoted  themselves 
principally  to  the  manufacture  of  plows  and  machin- 
ery. On  the  14th  of  April,  1825,  they  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  self-sharpening  plow. 

The  Eagle  Works,  at  the  corner  of  Callowhill  and 
Nixon  [now  Twenty-third)  Streets,  established  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  were  used  for  casting  cannon,  and 
afterward  were  turned  to  more  peaceable  lines  of  iron 
manufacture.  Robert  Morris,  Jr.,  son  of  Robert 
Morris,  financier  of  the  Revolution,  was  at  one  time 
interested  in  them.  In  1810  they  belonged  to  Henry 
Foxall  and  William  and  Samuel  Richards.  There 
were  a  foundry,  four  air  furnaces,  and  a  blackstnith- 
and  a  carpenter-shop.  There  were  prepared  iron 
castings  of  every  description,  sugar-kettles,  sugar-mill 
rollers,  sugar-mill  pumpers,  soap  and  other  large 
boilers,  screws,  wheel  works  for  machinery,  cylinders 
for  steam  engines,  and  cannon.  Twelve  hundred  tons 
of  iron  could  be  manufactured  annually.  Seven  hun- 
dred tons  had  been  made  in  some  years  before  1810, 
but  at  that  time  the  demand  had  fallen  to  about 
three  hundred  tons  per  annum.  At  this  furnace, 
about  1820,  Samuel  Richards  cast  the  first  largo 
twenty-two-inch  iron  main-pipes  that  were  made  in 
America,  and  a  good  deal  of  iron-pipe  casting  was 
afterward  done  at  these  works.  About  thirty  thou- 
sand feet,  in  sections  nine  feet  in  length,  were  cast 
at  that  time. 

It  has  been  shown  that  German  blistered  steel  was 
made  near  Philadelphia  prior  to  the  Revolution.  In 
1810  there  was  one  steel  manufacturer  in  the  city  and 
one  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  In  1829  there 
were  three  steel  furnaces  in  the  city,  and  but  fourteen 
in  the  whole  Union.  In  1850,  the  manufacture  of 
steel  in  Philadelphia  \vas  carried  on  by  James  Row- 
land &  Co.,  Kensington,  who  made  600  tons ;  J.  Rob- 
bins,  Kensington,  400  tons  ;  Earp  &  Brink,  Kensing- 
ton, 100  tons;  Rolwrt  S.  Johnson,  Kensington,  400 
tons ;  and  W.  *  H.  Rowland,  Oxford,  700  tons. 

George  Magee  was  a  nailer  at  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Arch  Streets  as  early  as  1731,  advertising  for  sale, 
wholesale  and  retail,  all  sorts  of  deck  and  other  nails 
of  his  own  manufacture.  In  1789,  Samuel  Briggs,  of 
Philadelphia,  memorialized  the  Legislature  and  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
screws,  and  gimlets.  He  had,  three  years  before, 
made  the  patterns  for  the  castings  of  Fitch's  steam- 
boat, and  now  deposited  with  the  executive  of  the 
State  the  model  of  his  nail-machine  in  a  sealed  box, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  or  Federal  Legisla- 
tures. He  and  his  son,  in  1797,  received  the  first  let- 
ters patent  for  nail-making  machinery  issued  under 
the  general  patent  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
second  was  granted  in  1794  to  Thomas  Perkins,  also 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1797  there  were  three  manufac- 
turers of  cut-nails,  and  oueof  patent  nails  in  the  city. 
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In  1789,  David  Folaom,  claiming  to  be  the  inventor 
of  a  new  method  of  making  nails,  sprigs,  and  brads, 
by  cutting,  without  the  usual  mode  of  drawing,  asked 
for  an  exclusive  right  to  machinery.  Samuel  BriggB 
desired  similar  privileges  for  a  machine  to  make 
spikes,  nails,  and  gimlet  irons. 

The  origin  of  the  present  Schuylkill  Iron-Works 
dates  from  1802,  when  James  Wood  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  iron  at  the  Pennypack  Iron- Works  in 
Philadelphia  County.  James  Potts,  who  was  associated 
with  Wood,  had  been  previously  similarly  engaged 
on  Valley  Creek, — the  famous  Valley  Forge  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1816,  James  Wood  was  proprietor  of 
Valley  Forge,  and  manager  of  the  iron-works,  where 
the  manufacture  of  sheet-  and  plate-iron  was  carried 
on,  also  saws,  shovels,  and  spades.  Here  was  made 
the  first  cast  steel  manufactured  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept a  small  quantity  produced  by  the  same  parties  in 
New  York.  In  1826,  James  Wood  and  his  son,  Alan, 
leased  the  Delaware  Iron-WorkB,  near  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  continued  the  name  line  of  business  until 
1832.  In  this  year  James  Wood  &  Son  built  the  Con- 
shohocken  Iron-Works,  which  they  ran  by  water- 
power,  and  operated  until  1844.  In  this  year  the 
firm  was  dissolved,  Alan  Wood  continuing  the  man- 
ufacture of  sheet  and  plate  iron  at  the  iron-works  in 
Delaware.  In  1837,  Alan  Wood  A  Co.,  composed  of 
Alan  Wood  and  his  sons  and  of  Lewis  A.  Lukens, 
erected  a  steam  rolling-mill  at  Conshohocken,  culled 
the  Schuylkill  Iron-Works,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of 
other  mills  and  machinery,  until  the  annual  produc- 
tion has  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  tons.  The  works 
cover  ten  acres,  and  give  employment  to  five  hundred 
hands. 

The  Port  Richmond  Iron-Works  of  I.  P.  Morris, 
Towne  A  Co.,  were  founded  by  Levi  Morris  &  Co.,  in 
1828.  At  that  early  day  the  tools  now  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  a  machine  shop  were  scarcely  known.  It 
was  not  until  1838  that  a  planer  was  introduced. 
Anthracite  coal  was  used  in  melting  iron  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  blowing  machinery  was  so  defec- 
tive that  the  best  products  did  not  exceed  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  iron  in  an  hour.  By  means  of  the  im- 
provements introduced  in  the  blowing  machinery  and 
furnaces,  the  production  has  risen  to  eight  tons  in 
forty-six  minutes.  In  1846  the  works  were  removed 
from  Market  and  Schuylkill  Seventh  Streets  to  their 
present  location  on  the  Delaware  River,  adjoining  the 
Reading  Railroad  coal  wharves. 

The  Pascal  Iron-Works — Morris,  Tasker  A  Co., 
proprietors — were  established  in  1821  by  Stephen  P. 
Morris  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  grates. 
Henry  Morris  and  Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Sr.,  became 
partners  in  the  concern  in  1835.  Their  office  then 
and  for  many  years  was  at  Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Illuminating  gas  being  introduced,  they  began  the 
manufacture  of  gas-pipe  by  hand;  but  to  supply  the 
demand  for  gas-pipe  made  by  machinery,  the  firm,  in 


1836,  began  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Pascal  Iron- 
Works.  A  demand  for  gas-fitting  and  gas-fitters' 
tools  followed  quick  upon  the  introduction  of  gas. 
as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  gas-generating 
machinery,  and  the  whole  plant  for  city  gas-works. 
Apparatus  for  warming  public  and  private  buildings, 
both  by  hot  water  and  by  steam,  are  manufactured 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  self-regulating  hot-water 
furnace  being  the  invention  of  Thomas  T.  Tasker, 
Sr.  To  these  have  been  added  the  production  of 
pipes  and  tubes  for  analogous  purposes, — water-  and 
steam-tubes,  steam  boilers,  locomotive  flues,  etc 
Nearly  600  hands  are  employed,  and  25,000  tons  of 
iron  and  150,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  consumed. 

Charles  Wheeler,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  22d  of  August,  1827,  entered  the  employment  of 
Morris,  Tasker  A  Co.  as  a  clerk  in  1847.  Six  yean 
later  Wister  Morris,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  retired, 
and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  sold  out  his 
interest  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was  yet  under  thirty, 
and  as  yet  without  money.  The  preference  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  there  were  clerks  in  the  office 
senior  to  Mr.  Wheeler  and  of  kin  to  bis  benefactor. 
The  confidence,  however,  was  not  misplaced.  He 
paid  for  Mr.  Morris'  interest  the  sum  of  $500,000  out 
of  his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  within  two 
years  after  he  entered  it.  In  1864,  Mr.  Wheeler  him- 
self sold  out  his  happily-acquired  share  in  the  busi- 
ness for  $800,000,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Fairmount  Iron-Works,  which  he  owned,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Central  National  Bank,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  original  directors  and  the  largest 
shareholder  in  1865.  He  continued  in  the  direction 
of  the  iron-works  until  the  land  upon  which  they 
were  situated  was  acquired  by  the  city  for  park  pur- 
poses. He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Central 
National  Bank  in  1873,  and  three  years  afterward  re- 
entered and  held  a  controlling  interest  in  his  old  firm 
of  Morris,  Tasker  A  Co.  Not  content  as  yet  with  the 
vast  business  cares  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself, 
Mr.  Wheeler  entered  as  a  senior  partner,  in  1878,  the 
firm  of  John  Farnum  A  Company,  of  238  Chestnut 
Street,  one  of  the  largest  dry -goods  houses  in  the  city. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  wish  of  John 
Farnum,  whose  daughter  (Susan)  Mr.  Wheeler  mar- 
ried in  1867,  and  who  died  some  time  before  the  latter 
succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  thus  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  directing  head 
of  two  of  Philadelphia's  greatest  business  nooses  and 
one  of  its  leading  financial  institutions.  In  addition 
to  this  he  occupied  positions  in  the  directorate  of  the 
Girard  and  North  America  Insurance  Companies,  thr 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  the 
Pottstown  and  Cambria  Iron  Companies,  the  Seaboard 
Bank,  of  New  York,  and  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
Bradford. 

Mr.  Wheeler  took  an  active  interest  in  citt 
charities,  being  connected  with  the  Charity  Organ- 
iiation  Society,  the  Bedford  Mission,  and  the  Soup 
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8ociety.  He  wu  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal denomination,  and  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  St.  Luke's  Church,  at  Thirteenth  and  Spruce 
Streets.  An  especial  object  of  his  care  was  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  where  his  country- 
seat,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  for  taste  and  beauty,  was  situated.  His  town 
house  was  at  1217  Walnut  Street 

In  his  politics,  Mr.  Wheeler  belonged  to  the  party 
of  good  government,  a  conviction  he  evinced  by  his 
activity  and  prominence  in  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  since  the  time  of  its  organization.  In  ap- 
pearance Mr.  Wheeler  was  distinguished  and  of  com- 
manding presence,  tall,  and  erect.  He  was  a  kindly, 
genial  man,  of  a  bright,  warm  nature,  and  of  the  most 
upright  integrity  and  thorough  business-like  char- 
acter. He  was  richly  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
quick  perception,  keen  discrimination,  and  ready 
judgment.  His  high  degree  of  executive  ability  is 
attested  by  the  success  which  followed  his  efforts  to 
create  and  incorporate  the  Central  Bank,  and  by  the 
impetus  which  his  labors  communicated  to  the  several 
concerns  with  which  he  was  associated. 

Mr.  Wheeler  apparently  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
and  it  was  an  emphatic  shock  to  this  community 
when  there  came  an  announcement  of  his  sudden 
death  in  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1883. 

The  South wark  Foundry — Merrick  A  Sons,  pro- 
prietors— was  started  in  1836  as  a  foundry  for  cast- 
ings only,  but  was  soon  enlarged.  The  manufacture 
of  files,  shoe- rasps,  etc.,  was  established  in  1845  by 
J.  Barton  Smith,  who  removed  his  establishment 
from  New  Haven  to  Philadelphia,  and  located  at 
No.  221  New  Street.  In  1872,  Charles  F.  Cripps  and 
E.  Winslow  Coffin  became  partners,  under  the  style 
of  J.  Barton  8mith  A  Co.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
by  the  Philadelphia  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  North 
Delaware  Avenue,  was  commenced  in  1845.  In  the 
same  year  the  Penn  Rolling-Mill  was  established  by 
individual  enterprise.  In  1847,  Dougherty  A  McCall 
founded  the  factory  known  as  Mcllvaine  A  Co.'s 
Iron-Works,  which  came  the  same  year  into  the 
hands  of  F.  Mcllvaine,  an  iron-founder  since  1817. 

In  the  manufacture  of  machinery  there  is  no  city 
in  the  Union  that  surpasses  Philadelphia.  The  ma- 
chine-shops were  estimated,  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Freed  ley 
at  "  not  less  than  one  hundred,"  which  "have  in  com- 
bination facilities  for  constructing  any  machine  that 
the  genius  of  man  has  invented  or  can  invent."  The 
engines  for  the  Lake  Erie  steamer,  the  "Mississippi," 
cylinder  eighty-one  inches  diameter,  with  twelve  feet 
stroke  of  piston;  the  Cornish-Bull  pumping-engines 
for  the  Buffalo  Water- Works,  each  cylinder  fifty 
inches  diameter  and  ten  feet  stroke;  the  lever-beam 
Cornish  pumping-engine,  steam  cylinder  sixty  inches 
diameter,  ten  feet  stroke;  the  Bull-Cornish  pumping- 
engine,  cylinder  forty  inches  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
stroke,  for  Camden,  N.  J.;  the  blowing  machinery 
for  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  the 


largest  ever  constructed  for  making  anthracite  iron ; 
the  light-house  of  iron  for  Ship  Shoal,  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; the  engines  for  the  double-turreted  iron-clad 
"  Monadnock,"  for  the  "  Agamenticus,"  for  the  "  Le- 
high" and  "Sangamon,"  for  the  gunboats  "Itasca" 
and  "  Sciota,"  for  the  "  Tacony,"  and  for  the  "  Pushma- 
taha" and  "  Antietam"  were  all  constructed  at  the  Port 
Richmond  Iron- Works;  iron  light-houses  all  along  the 
coast  of  the  Florida  reefs,  some  of  them  the  largest 
in  the  world,  together  with  the  gasholder  frame  of 
the  Philadelphia  works;  the  heavy  machinery  for  the 
United  States  ship  "Mississippi,"  for  the  "Prince- 
ton," for  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  for  the  "  Wabash,"  the 
boilers  for  the  "Susquehanna"  and  "Saranac,"  for 
the  "  Corwin,"  the  "  Search,"  and  the  "  New  Iron- 
sides" were  made  at  the  Southwark  Foundry. 

The  Bush  Hill  Iron-  and  Steel- Works  of  Mathews  A 
Moore  were  established  in  1816,  at  Sixteenth  and  But- 
tonwood  Streets.  Oliver  Evans  was  the  founder  of  this 
firm,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rush  A  Muhlenburg.  At 
these  works  have  been  constructed,  among  others,  the 
blast  furnace  and  rolling-mills  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron- 
Works,  the  rolling-mill  of  the  Abbott  Iron-Works, 
Baltimore,  the  machinery  for  steel  forging  at  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  for  street  rails  at  Harrisburg,  besides  steam- 
boilers,  air-  and  cupola-furnaces.  Morgan,  Orr  A  Co., 
at  1219  Callowhill  Street,  manufactured  the  coining- 
presses  for  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  for  the  Branch 
Mint  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  mint  of  the  Peruvian 
government,  and  nearly  all  the  coining-presses  in  use 
in  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  Bridgewater 
Iron- Works  of  Stanhope  A  Suplee,  founded  in  1887, 
which  came  under  the  proprietorship  of  Stanhope  A 
Suplee  in  1857,  have  constructed  the  largest  saw- 
mills at  Lock  Haven  and  Williamsport,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  heavy  machinery  for  rolling  and  paper- 
mills,  and  nearly  all  the  machines  in  the  print-works 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  manufacture  in  Philadelphia  of  machinery  for 
textile  fabrics  may  be  traced  back  to  1777,  when  Oliver 
Evans,  then  engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand, 
invented  a  very  efficient  machine  for  manufacturing 
them  at  the  rate  of  1500  per  minute.  His  proposal  to 
establish  his  factory  under  State  patronage  being  re- 
jected he  told  the  secret  to  individuals,  and  in  1788 
Giles  Richards  A  Co.  began  the  manufacture  with 
newly-invented  machinery,  probably  that  of  Evans, 
by  which,  in  1793,  the  factories  of  G.  Richards,  Amos 
Whittemore,  and  Mark  Richards  turned  out  12,000 
dozen  annually.  From  that  beginning  the  manufac- 
tory of  cotton  machinery  grew  by  degrees  and  ex- 
panded with  the  increasing  production  of  cotton  until 
1810,  when  Alfred  Jenks  established  at  Holmesburg 
the  first  regular  manufactory  of  cotton  machinery. 
Jenks  had  learned  under  Samuel  Slater  all  that  was 
then  known  of  cotton  machinery.  He  supplied  the 
Holmesburg  shop  with  its  machinery,  and  also  the 
Keating  Mill  at  Manayunk,  lately  owned  by  J.  C. 
Kempton.    In  1816  he  built  for  Joseph  Ripka 
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for  weaving  cottonades.  The  war  of  1812  having 
giren  to  home  manufactures  a  great  impetus,  Mr. 
Jenks,  in  1819-20,  removed  to  Bridesburg,  and  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  woolen  machinery  for 
Bethuel  Moore,  at  Oonshohocken,  the  first  woolen 
machinery  mill  in  the  State.  In  1880,  Mr.  Jenks  in- 
vented the  power-loom  for  weaving  checks,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  the  Kempton  Mill  at  Manayunk.  Asso- 
ciated with  his  son,  Barton  H.  Jenks,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  American  inventors,  he  established  the 
works  since  incorporated  as  the  "  Bridesburg  Manu- 
facturing Company."  They  construct  looms,  Jenks' 
cotton-spreader,  carding  engines,  Jenks'  fly  frame,  the 
Jenks'  patent  spinning  frames,  Jenks'  improved  cylin- 
der cotton-gin,  as  well  as  all  the  machinery  required 
for  cotton  manufacturing. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  cotton  and  woolen, 
six  establishments,  employing  $1,884,000  of  capital; 
with  steam-power  of  541  horse-power  in  227  ma- 
chines, worked  by  668  men  and  12  women,  paying 
$811,500  in  wages;  with  $378,542  value  of  material, 
and  $1,084,605  as  the  value  of  the  product.  In  1875, 
Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  in  comparing  the  census  of  1870 
with  probable  estimates  for  1876,  remarks,  "Ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  is  pro- 
duced to  three  times  the  extent  it  was  five  years  ago, 
and  in  far  higher  and  more  costly  forms.  Spinning, 
weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  folding,  and  many  other 
processes  are  performed  with  far  better  machinery ; 
the  costly  Jacquard  loom  is  in  general  use,  and,  while 
not  all  the  machinery  of  this  class  employed  in  such 
factories  is  made  in  Philadelphia,  a  large  share  of 
every  grade  is  made  here." 

John  Butterworth,  in  1820,  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  the  work  for  cotton  and  woolen  machinery, 
on  Second  Street,  north  of  Brown.  These  works,  in 
1844,  passed  into  the  hands  of  II.  W.  Butterworth  as 
sole  proprietor,  who  removed  to  Hay  dock  Street,  east 
of  Front, 

The  first  locomotive  constructed  in  Philadelphia 
was  built  in  Kensington  by  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of 
the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  a  gentle- 
man of  scientific  culture  and  originality.  This  en- 
gine was  designed  upon  the  plan  of  the  locomotives 
in  England,  but  combined  some  original  improve- 
ments. It  was  finished  before  1831,  and  was  tried  on 
the  4th  of  July,  of  that  year,  upon  two  miles — all 
that  were  finished — of  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown 
Railroad.  The  weight  of  the  machine  was  about 
three  and  a  half  tons.  This  little  motor  would  run 
with  speed  and  success  for  a  while,  but  then  came  to 
a  stop  because  enough  steam  could  not  be  generated 
for  constant  use.  Some  little  changes  were  made  by 
Col.  Long,  and  he  was  extremely  gratified  the  next 
day  to  find  that  his  engine  drew  two  cars  containing 
seventy  or  eighty  persons  with  ease,  the  full  length 
of  the  track,  two  miles,  and  returned  with  them. 
This  performance  was  hopeful,  but  the  inventor  was 


not  satisfied  with  it,  and  brought  the  machine  back 
to  the  city.  A  new  boiler  was  constructed  for  it  at 
Rush  A  Muhlenberg's  foundry,  Bush  Hill.  When 
taken  back  to  New  Castle  there  was  another  failure. 
The  engine  would  run  very  well  for  some  distance, 
but  could  not  make  steam  sufficient  for  constant 
work,  particularly  when  a  burden  was  to  be  drawn. 
Alone  the  engineer  could  run  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles  per  hour.  Finally  Col.  Long  became  dis- 
couraged, and  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  road.  In 
June,  1888,  Col.  Long  ran  his  locomotive-engine  on 
the  German  town  Railroad,  and  a  matter  of  great  nov- 
elty connected  with  its  use  was  that  bituminous  coal 
was  burned  beneath  the  boiler.  He  had  associated 
with  him  in  the  construction  of  his  locomotive  Wil- 
liam Norris  and  others.  They  formed  the  American 
Steam  Carriage  Company  in  March,  1881.  In  1888 
the  business  was  so  far  Buccesnful  that  Messrs.  Long 
and  Norris  determined  to  establish  it  permanently. 
They  built  their  works  at  Bush  Hill,  near  the  Rush  A 
Muhlenberg  foundry,  in  such  a  situation  that  when 
the  streets  were  opened  they  were  found  to  be  on  the 
west  line  of  Schuylkill  8ixth  [Seventeenth]  Street, 
extending  south  from  Morris  [Spring  Garden]  Street 
to  the  Columbia  Railroad.  These  workshops  became 
famous  in  after-years  as  the  Norris  Locomotive  Works, 
and  a  large  business  was  transacted  there. 

The  first  locomotive  steam-engine  with  cars  attached 
that  was  ever  seen  in  Philadelphia  was  exhibited  at 
Masonic  Hall  in  August,  1830.  The  car  would  carry 
three  persons,  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
per  hour.  This  exhibition,  it  was  announced,  had 
previously  been  made  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
inventor  was  Francis  Schields,1  of  Cincinnati.  The 
circular  road  laid  round  the  Masonic  Hall  was  ninety 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  speed  was  six  hundred 
feet  per  minute. 

The  second  locomotive  of  large  siie  built  in  Philadel- 
phia was  constructed  by  Stacy  Costell,  and  was  ready 
for  work  in  September,  1881.  Costell  had  invented  a 
vibrating  cylinder  steam-engine,  and  had  some  repu- 
tation as  a  scientific  mechanic.   This  locomotive — 

"  had  four  connected  drlrlng-wheeliof  about  thirty -eix  IncbM  diameter 
with  two  ill-Inch  cylinder*  of  twelve-Inch  attnke  which  were  attached 
to  right-MRU  crank*  at  the  end  of  a  connter-ehafl,  from  which  (haft 
•pur-bearing  connected  with  one  of  tba  axle*.  The  boiler  wae  of  the 
Oornleh  type,  with  Are  tnalda  of  an  Internal  atralght  flue.  Behind  the 
liridge-wall  of  thin  toiler  and  Inelde  the  floe,  water-tube*  were  placed 
at  Interval*,  croaaing  each  other  after  the  manner  of  the  Englteb  Gal- 
loway boiler  or  the  prevent  day.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  laie 
engine  made  It  puwlble  to  uae  a  very  efficient  and  almple  mode  of  re- 
l.y  the  uee  of  a  dlac  between  the  eleam-plpe  and  the  cylln- 


or  Ihla  dlac  on  the  ■ 
inner  of  a  two-way  cock."' 


1  In  Jane,  1S35,  Ualah  Jennlnga  gave  notice  that  he  wae  the  patentee 
of  a  •team-engine  In  the  United  State*  aeveraJ  year*  before  Mr.  Stephen- 
eon  adopted  the  name  principle  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kail- 
road.  Jennlnga'  experiment*  commenced  in  18W.  Ula  patent  had  not 
expired  In  1836,  and  he  gar*  notice  that  be  expected  cotnpenaxtlou  from 
the  persona  who  ahoiild  uae  or  adopt  hi*  principle. 
•  Joaeph  Harrlaon,  Jr.,  "The 
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The  Costell  engine  was  tried  on  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road in  18S8  and  1834,  but  was  not  very  successful  in 
comparison  with  other  machines,  and  was  broken  up, 
but  the  boiler  having  good  steam  making  qualities 
was  used  for  a  long  time  with  a  stationary  engine. 

The  third  engine  was  begun  in  1831  by  Thomas 
Holloway,  of  Kensington,  who  had  some  reputation 
as  a  manufacturer  of  steam-engines  for  ubc  in  steam  - 
boats,  but  it  was  never  completed. 

A  Mr.  Childs,  in  March,  1831,  had  completed  a 
rotary  locomotive  engine,  which  it  was  given  out 
would  ascend  an  inclined  plane  at  any  elevation  ever 
used  in  a  railroad,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  remarkably  compact. 
This  was  probably  the  engine  which 
was  exhibited  in  May,  1831,  at  Smith's 
Garden  in  Arch  Street,  west  of  Schuyl- 
kill Eighth  [Fifteenth]  Street.  The 
garden  extended  to  Cherry  Street,  and 
westward  to  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Six- 
teenth 1  8treet,  so  that  there  was  space 
for  the  building  of  considerable  track. 
The  Labyrinth  Garden,  the  former 
name  of  this  inclosure,  gave  way  to  the 
Railway  Garden,  and  in  its  favor  it  was 
announced  "a  railway  has  been  laid  and 
a  locomotive  engine  prepared  on  which 
two  persons  can  conveniently  ride. 
The  first  or  outside  passenger,  working 
his  passage  by  a  small  wheel,  sets  the 
machine  in  motion."  The  engine  was 
of  such  limited  power  that  it  required 
to  he  started,  hut  being  set  in  motion, 
it  went  very  well.  The  exhibition  was 
kept  up  for  some  weeks,  but  on  one  un- 
lucky day  the  engine  burst  its  boiler, 
and  the  railroad  was  removed.  Childs 
built  a  large  engine  upon  his  plan  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  was  of  about  fifty  horse- 
power, and  sent  to  Baltimore  for  trial. 
Harrison  sayB,  "  A  record  of  its  per- 
formance cannot  now  be  easily  reached, 
but  it  is  known  that  it  was  never  heard 
of  as  a  practically  useful  engine  after 
this  time." 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work*  stand  pre-emi- 
nent among  all  the  companies  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  machinery.  Its  origin  is  contem- 
poraneous with  the  inception  of  railways  in  America; 
its  growth  has  been  a  progress  in  every  respect  com- 
mensurate with  the  development  of  railroad  construc- 
tion; it*  history  reflects  the  great  advance  made  in 
transportation  by  steam.  These  great  works  owe 
their  existence  to  and  take  their  name  from  their 
founder,  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  who  was  born  in 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10,  1795,  and  in  1817  en- 
tered the  service  of  Fletcher  A  Gardner,  jewelers  and 
silversmiths,  in  this  city.    After  a  short  time  spent  in 


this  business  on  his  own  account,  he  formed,  in  1825, 
a  copartnership  with  David  Mason,  a  machinist,  for 
the  manufacture  of  book-binders'  tools  and  cylinders 
for  calico-printing.  Their  first  shop  was  in  a  small 
alley  running  north  from  Walnut  8treet,  above  Fourth ; 
but  it  was  in  a  shop  on  Minor  Street,  to  which  his 
business  was  removed,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  illustrated 
inventive  genius  by  constructing  an  engine  adapted  to 
the  motive-power  of  a  small  factory,  where  economy 
of  spttce  was  an  object.  It  was  an  upright  engine, 
combining  power  with  such  excellency  of  work- 
manship and  efficiency  that  it  not  only  performed 


MATTHIAS  W.  BALDWIN. 

all  the  duties  expected  of  it,  but  has  since  success- 
fully supplied  the  motive-power  to  six  different  de- 
partments of  the  works  as  they  have  been  opened, 
and  is  to-day  preserved  in  good  order.  From  this 
success  the  manufacture  of  stationary  steam-engines 
took  a  prominent  place  in  the  establishment.  Mr. 
Mason  withdrew  from  the  firm  soon  after,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  continued  the  construction  of  engines.  It 
was  in  1829-30  that  steam,  as  a  motive-power  on  rail- 
roads, began  to  attract  the  attention  of  American 
engineers.  A  few  English  locomotives  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  for  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity 
Mr.  Baldwin  constructed  for  Peale's  Museum  a  minia- 
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ture  locomotive,  not  copied  from  the  English,  but  con- 
structed from  published  descriptions  and  sketches  of 
engines  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Rainhill  compe- 
tition in  England.  The  little  machine  was  completed 
on  April  25,  1831,  and  put  in  motion  on  a  circular 
track  made  of  pine  boards,  covered  with  hoop-iron, 
in  the  rooms  of  Peale's  Museum.  It  drew  two  small 
cars,  holding  four  persons,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion from  the  crowds  that  saw  it.  Both  anthracite 
and  pine-knot  coal  were  used  as  fuel,  and  the  steam 
was  discharged  through  the  smoke-stack  to  increase 
the  draught. 

The  success  of  the  model  obtained  for  Mr.  Baldwin 
an  order  for  a  locomotive  for  the  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  Company.  An 
examination  of  an  engine  imported  from  England 
for  the  Camden  and  Am  boy  Railroad  Company,  but 
which  had  not  been  put  together,  enabled  him  to  im- 
prove upon  the  model  of  his  miniature  engine.  There 
were  few  mechanics  capable  of  doing  the  necessary 
work,  and  even  suitable  tools  had  to  be  first  made. 
Nevertheless,  obstacles  were  removed,  and  the  diffi- 
culties overcome  by  the  genius  and  perseverance  of 
the  builder,  and  the  work  was  prosecuted  to  com- 
pletion. "Old  Ironsides"  left  the  shop  on  Minor 
Street  for  that  on  Lodge  Alley,  where  it  was  completed, 
mid  on  Nov.  23,  1832,  stood  upon  the  rails  like  a 
"thing  of  life."  Its  light  weight— between  four  and 
five  tons — did  not  give  it  that  tractive  power  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  loaded  train  on  wet  and  slippery  rails, 
hence  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  it  was  termed  a 
"  fair  weather"  locomotive,  because  the  notices  speci- 
fied that  "  the  locomotive  engine  built  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Baldwin,  of  this  city,  will  depart  daily,  when  the 
weather  ia  fair,  with  a  train  of  passenger  cars.  On 
rainy  days  horses  will  be  attached." 

The  "Old  Ironsides"  was  a  four-wheeled  engine, 
modeled  essentially  on  the  English  fashion  of  that  day, 
as  shown  in  the  "  Planet"  class,  and  weighed,  in  run- 
ning order,  something  near  five  tons.  The  rear  or  driv- 
ing-wheels were  54  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  crank  axle 
placed  in  the  fire-box.  The  cranks  were  39  inches 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  front  wheels,  which  were 
simply  carrying  wheels,  were  4">  inches  in  diameter, 
on  an  axle  placed  just  back  of  the  cylinders.  The 
cylinders  were  9J  inches  in  diameter  by  18  inches 
stroke,  and  were  attached  horizontally  to  the  outside 
of  the  smoke-box,  which  was  D  shaped,  with  sides  re- 
ceding inwardly,  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  line  of  each 
cylinder  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  crank.  The 
wheels  were  made  with  heavy  cast-iron  hubs,  wooden 
spokes  and  rims,  and  wrought-iron  tires.  The  frame 
was  of  wood,  placed  outside  the  wheels.  The  boiler 
was  thirty  inches  iu  diameter,  and  contained  sev- 
enty-two copper  flues,  1$  inches  in  diameter,  and  7 
feet  long.  The  tender  was  a  four*-wheeled  platform, 
with  wooden  sides  and  back,  carrying  an  iron  box 
for  a  water-tank,  inclosed  in  a  wooden  cosing,  and 
with  a  space  for  fuel  in  front.    The  engine  had  no 


cab.  The  valve  motion  was  at  first  given  by  a  single 
loose  eccentric  for  each  cylinder,  placed  on  the 
axle  between  the  crank  and  hub  of  the  wheel.  Oa 
the  inside  of  the  eccentric  was  a  half-circular  slot 
running  half  way  round.  A  strap  was  fastened  to  the 
axle  at  the  arm  of  the  crank,  terminating  in  a  pin 
which  projected  into  the  slot.  The  engine  was  re- 
versed by  changing  the  position  of  the  eccentric  on  the 
axle  by  a  lever  operated  from  the  footboard. 

The  price  of  the  engine  was  to  have  been  $400f». 
but  the  company  claimed  that  it  did  not  perform  ac- 
cording to  contract,  and  after  correction  had  been 
made  as  far  as  possible,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  received  $3500  for  his  work. 

The  "  Old  Ironsides,"  on  subsequent  trials,  attained 
a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  with  the  usual  train. 
Such  was  the  first  locomotive  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  such  was  his  own  disappointment  that  he  said, 
with  much  decision,  "  That  is  our  last  locomotive." 
The  "Miller,"  for  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg 
(S.  C.)  Railroad  Company,  was  the  next  engine  built 
by  Mr.  Baldwin.  A  visit  to,  and  thorough  inspection 
of,  an  English  locomotive,  built  by  Robert  Stevenson 
&  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  England,  for  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Railroad,  enabled  Mr.  Baldwin  to  introduce 
improvements  which  obviated  some  of  the  defects 
which  had  made  the  "Old  Ironsides"  less  successful 
than  he  anticipated  it  would  be.  During  1834  Mr. 
Baldwin  completed  five  locomotives,  and  the  business 
was  now  fairly  under  way. 

The  business  of  locomotive  building,  in  1834,  com- 
pelled another  change  of  quarters,  and  from  Lodge 
Alley  Mr.  Baldwin  removed  his  shops  to  the  location 
on  Broad  and  Hamilton  Streets,  where,  in  1835,  the 
present  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  had  their  origin, 
and  where  they  have  since  developed  into  their  im- 
mense proportions. 


BALDWH  KNGINE,  UH, 


The  financial  difficulties  of  1836-37  did  not  leave 
Mr.  Baldwin  unscathed.  Great  as  his  embarrassments 
were,  a  full  consultation  with  his  creditors  resulted  in 
the  wise  determination  to  leave  him  in  full  and  com- 
plete possession  of  the  plant  and  business,  under  an 

I  agreement  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  his  indebted- 
ness, principal  and  interest,  in  three  years;  and  ex- 
tension of  the  time  two  years  longer  was  afterward 

!  found  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  payment. 
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These  financial  troubles  bad  their  effect  in  diminishing  1 
the  orders  for  locomotives,  and  the  establishment  of 
Other  locomotive  workB  also  tended  to  decrease  the  ! 
business.  In  April,  1839,  Messrs.  Vail  and  Hufty 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Halt! win,  the  style  of  the 
firm  being  Baldwin,  Vail  &  Hufty,  which  so  remained 
until  1841,  when  Mr.  Hufty  withdrew,  and  the  style 
was  changed  to  Baldwin  &  Vail,  which  firm  continued 
until  1842. 

The  problem  of  utilizing  the  weight  of  the  engine 
for  adhesion  was  not  solved  until  his  inveutive  mind 
had  produced  his  six -wheel-connected  locomotive, 
with  four  front  drivers  combined.  The  patent  for 
this  machine  was  secured  Aug.  25,  1842,  and  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  success  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  as  well  as  to  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Bald- 
win, than  any  other  of  his  inventions. 


BALDWIN  SIX-WHKKLS-COSNKCTEI)  ENGISK,  1842. 

This  machine  seemed  to  revive  business.  In  1848 
12  engines  were  constructed ;  in  1844, 22  ;  in  1845,  27. 
The  partnership  with  Mr.  Vail  was  dissolved  in  1842, 
and  Asa  Whitney  became  a  partner  under  the  style  of 
Baldwin  &  Whitney,  which  continued  until  1846, 
when  the  latter  withdrew  to  form  the  house  of  A. 
Whitney  A  Sons,  for  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels. 

As  early  as  1840  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Baldwin  at- 
tracted attention  in  Europe,  and  he  received  through 
August  Belmont,  of  New  York,  an  order  for  a  loco- 
motive for  Austria,  and  in  1845  he  constructed  three 
locomotives  for  the  Royal  Railroad  Committee  of 
Wiirtemberg.  In  1854,  Matthew  Baird,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  works  since  1836,  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership,  under  the  title  of  M.  W.  Bald- 
win &  Co. 

The  year  1861,  when  the  civil  war  was  breaking  out, 
a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  locomo- 
s,  only  forty  being  built  during  that  year,  and  it 
was  seriously  contemplated  to  turn  the  resources  of  the 
establishment  to  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  shell  and 
other  munitions  of  war.  It  was  soon  seen,  however, 
that  war  had  its  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages, 
and  that  the  demand  for  transportation  of  armies, 
supplies,  and  munitions  would  more  than  compensate 
for  all  the  diminution  of  ordinary  freight  caused  by 
the  disturbance  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  move- 
ment of  armies  and  their  impedimaUa  taxed  the  ca- 


pacity of  every  railroad,  and  compelled  the  enlarge- 
ment of  all  of  their  facilities.  This,  in  turn,  demanded 
of  ever}'  Northern  workshop  the  fullest  exertion  to 
supply  the  pressing  demand,  and  the  government  be- 
came a  purchaser  of  locomotives.  In  1862  the  works 
turned  out  72  locomotives;  in  1883,  96  ;  in  1864, 130 ; 
in  1865,  115. 

Mr.  Baldwin  died  Sept.  7,  1865,  after  he  had  prac- 
tically perfected  the  locomotive,  and  witnessed  the 
rise  and  wonderful  increase  of  the  most  important  ma- 
terial interest  of  the  age,  to  the  completion  of  which 
he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  individual. 
His  name  was  familiar  wherever  the  locomotive  was 
known,  and  his  personal  character  as  a  Christian  and 
a  philanthropist  was  as  highly  esteemed  by  his  asso- 
ciates and  acquaintances  as  his  scientific  achievements 
were  valued  by  his  profession. 

In  1867  the  establishment  was  reorganized  as  "The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,"  M.  Baird  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  George  Burnham  and  Charles  T. 
Parry,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment from  an  early  period,  being  associated  with  Mr. 
Baird.  In  1870,  Edward  H.  Williams,  William  P. 
Henzcy,  and  Edward  Longstreth  became  members  of 
the  firm.  The  production  of  the  works  was :  for  1866, 
118  locomotives ;  for  1867,  127;  for  1868,  124;  for 
1869,  235  ;  for  1870,  280;  for  1871,  331. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Baird  retired,  and  the  style  of  the 
firm  became  Burnham,  Parry,  Williams  A  Co.,  and 
John  H.  Converse,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
works  since  1870,  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
firm.  The  product  for  1873  was  437  locomotives, 
and  nearly  3000  men  were  employed.  Owing  to  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  fall  of  1873  only  205  locomo- 
tives were  turned  out  in  1874,  and  135  in  1875.  The 
number  increased  in  1876  to  232;  in  1877  the  number 
was  185  ;  in  1878  it  had  increased  to  298;  in  1879  the 
number  was  398,  and  in  1880  the  number  turned  out 
was  515.  In  1882  the  works  employed  3000  men  and 
made  an  average  of  12  locomotives  weekly;  565  for 
the  year  1882,  and  at  the  rate  of  600  for  1883.  These 
range  in  size  from  the  steam  motors  and  smaller  en- 
gines for  narrow-gauge  roads  U»  the  heaviest  freight 
engines  known.  Of  the  number  made  in  1882,  one 
hundred  were  exported  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Nearly  all  the  locomotives  exported  from  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  past  ten  years  were 
from  these  works.  All  the  processes  of  manufacture 
from  the  crude  materials  are  conducted  at  these  works, 
including  the  heaviest  foundry  work  and  forgings. 
Eleven  steam  hammers,  ranging  from  600  to  6000 
pounds  each,  are  in  use,  forging  all  the  shapes  and 
axles  required  by  the  works.  The  wheels  are  also 
made  here,  and  the  steel  tires  are  the  only  parts  not 
made  at  these  works  as  recently  enlarged. 

In  an  existence  of  nearly  half  a  century  this  factory 
has  constructed  over  5000  locomotives.  The  present 
capacity  is  equal  to  nearly  two  locomotives  for  each 
day  of  the  year.    Nine  acres  of  ground  are  occupied 
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by  the  works ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  ranges 
from  2600  to  8000;  the  plant  comprises  734  machine 
tools  ;  and  drawings  and  patterns  for  over  500  differ- 
ent sizes  or  styles  of  locomotives,  for  all  existing 
guages  and  every  description  of  service,  are  included 
in  the  working  lists  of  this,  the  largest  locomotive 
manufactory  in  the  world. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  the  firm  of  Garrett  &  East- 
wick  (Philip  Garrett  and  Andrew  M.  Eastwick), 
manufacturers  of  stationary  engines  and  light  ma- 
chinery, in  Wagner's  Alley,  below  Race  8treet,  un- 
dertook to  build  a  locomotive  engine  for  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Railroad  Company.  This  firm,  not  having 
built  locomotives,  employed  as  their  foreman  Joseph 
Harrison,  Jr.,  then  twenty-five  years  old,  who  had 
been  ten  years  at  work  as  a  practical  machinist,  and 
for  two  years  had  been  journeyman  in  the  Norm 
Works.  The  result  was  the  building  of  the  locomo- 
tive "Samuel  D.  Ingham,"  named  after  the  president 
of  the  road.  There  were  some  novelties  in  this  engine 
invented  and  patented  by  Andrew  M.  Eastwick.  It 
was  the  first  upon  which  any  shelter  had  been  placed 
to  protect  the  fireman  and  engineman  from  the  weather.  ' 
A  roof  was  put  over  them,  and  this  was  subsequently  | 
improved  by  placing  glass  windows  in  the  front  and  [ 
sides,  with  other  conveniences,  bo  that  the  inclosure 
was  called  in  time  "the  cab." 

Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  railroad  construction  and  the  building 
of  locomotives,  was  the  grandson  of  a  Harrison  of  j 
New  Jersey,  who  was  once  a  large  landholder,  but,  | 
on  entering  the  Revolutionary  army,  so  neglected  his  j 
personal  interests  that  when  he  died,  in  1787,  he  left  ' 
very  little  for  his  family.  His  son,  Joseph  Harrison, 
Sr.,  came  to  Philadelphia,  when  fourteen  years  old, 
into  the  employ  of  Charles  French,  the  proprietor  of 
a  grocery-store.  Samuel  Crawford  bought  out  Charles 
French,  and  Mr.  Harrison  married  his  daughter,  Mary 
Crawford,  in  1803.  The  business  did  not  prosper,  and, 
as  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  has  said  of  himself  in  his 
autobiography,  when  he  was  born,  Sept.  20,  1810,  it 
was  at  the  dark  hours  of  his  family  history.  Obtain- 
ing what  little  schooling  he  was  able  to  command,  he 
developed  a  strong  inclination  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  in  1825  he  was  indentured  to  Frederick  D. 
Sanno  to  learn  steam-engineering.  Sanno  failed,  and 
he  was  then  apprenticed  to  James  Flint,  of  the  firm 
of  Hyde  &  Flint.  In  this  shop  he  soon  became  more 
proficient,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  before  he  was  free 
of  his  indenture,  he  was  made  foreman  of  part  of  the 
establishment,  and  had  under  him  thirty  men  and 
boys.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  took 
employment  with  Philip  Garrett,  who  manufactured 
"small  lathes,  presses  for  bank-note  engravers,  and 
the  like."  In  1838  he  went  to  Port  Clinton,  Pa.,  to 
establish  a  foundry  for  Arundus  Tiers,  with  whom  his 
father  was  engaged  as  an  accountant.  This  was  the 
end  of  his  varied  experience  as  a  mechanician  pre- 
ceding his  career  as  a  constructor  of  locomotives.  In 


1884  he  was  employed  by  William  Norris,  then  en- 
gaged with  Col.  Long  in  building  locomotives  on  the 
the  design  of  Long.  He  seems  to  have  considered  this 
part  of  his  professional  education  rather  of  a  negative 
character,  for  when,  in  1835,  he  was  engaged  by  Gar- 
rett &  Eastwick  as  foreman,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  designing  of  the  locomotive  "Samuel  D.  Ingham," 
he  says  that  he  endeavored  to  avoid  "the  errors  with 
which  he  had  been  made  familiar."  This  locomotive 
proved  a  success,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  others 
like  it. 

On  Dec.  15, 1836,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Poulterer, 
wham  he  had  met  in  New  York  in  January  of  the 
previous  year.  In  1837  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Garrett,  Eastwick  &  Co.,  although  his  skill 
and  energy  were  the  only  capital  that  he  was  able 
to  contribute  to  the  enterprise.  Two  years  later  Mr. 
Garrett  retired,  and  the  firm  took  the  title  of  Eastwick 
&  Harrison.  In  1840,  Mr.  Harrison  designed  for  the 
Reading  Railroad  an  eleven-ton  engine,  named  the 
"Gowan  &  Marx,"  which  for  its  weight  was  "the 
most  efficient  locomotive  for  freight  purposes  that  had 
been  built  anywhere."  Two  Russian  engineers,  Col. 
Melnekoff  and  Col.  Kraft,  who  were  in  this  country 
to  investigate  its  railway  system,  saw  this  engine, 
took  tracings  of  it,  and  introduced  it  into  general  use 
in  Russia,  where  its  value  led  to  an  official  inquiry  for 
its  builder.  The  outcome  was  that  Mr.  Harrison  ws> 
invited  to  Russia  by  the  authorities,  and  there,  in 
1843,  he  and  Mr.  Eastwick  and  the  late  Thomas 
Winans,  of  Baltimore,  concluded  a  contraet  with  the 
government  to  build  the  locomotives  and  rolling-stock 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railway.  Thi- 
contract  amounted  to  $3,000,000,  it  being  conditioned 
that  the  work  should  be  completed  in  five  years,  ami- 
should  be  done  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Russian  work- 
men or  such  as  could  be  hired  on  the  spot.  The  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  completed,  and  government  inspectors  were  to 
report  upon  the  monthly  statements.  Official  com- 
petition was  rife  in  Russia,  and  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  inspectors  would  indorse  any  dis- 
honest statement  if  they  were  paid  for  so  doing,  or.  it 
they  were  not  bribed,  would,  as  Count  Bobrinski  told 
Mr.  Harrison,  wear  out  the  contractors  long  before 
their  term  of  contract  was  ended.  But  Mr.  Harrison 
was  too  keen  a  business  man  and  too  competent  in 
his  profession  to  be  thus  imposed  upon.  He  defeated 
the  schemes  of  the  inspectors,  and  he  and  his  partner- 
so  fairly  completed  their  engagements  that  they  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  surprised 
the  Russians  by  demonstrating  that  works  of  public 
improvement  could  be  conducted  without  peculation 
or  fraud.  As  an  evidence  of  the  Imperial  favor,  valu- 
able diamond  rings  had  been  given  to  the  members  ot 
the  firm,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  made  the  recipient 
of  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  Saint  Ann,  to  which  wa* 
attached  a  massive  gold  medal  bearing  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  the  words  "  For  teal."  This 
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was  conferred  upon  him  tit  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Neva,  accomplished  by  the 
firm  during  the  time  of  the  first  contract,  which  had 
b«en  extended  a  year  for  that  purpose. 

The  greatest  of  the  later  contracts  with  the  Russian 
government  was  that  of  Aug.  25,  1850,  to  maintain 
for  twelve  years  the  movable  machinery  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  road.  The  parties  to  this 
contract  were  Mr.  Harrison,  Thomas  Winans,  and 
William  L.  Winans,  the  latter  having  bought  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Eastwick  in  the  contract  of  1843  pre- 
vious to  its  completion. 

Mr.  Harrison  returned  from  Russia  to  Philadelphia 
in  1852,  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  the  wealth  to  which  his 
labors  had  entitled  him.    Here  he  built  his  splendid 
mansion  on  South  Eighteenth  Street,  and  collected  in 
it  the  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  that  are  every- 
where known  in  critical  and  popular  circles  as  the 
Harrison  gallery.   The  erection  of  the  mansion  was 
something  that  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to,  and 
hidden  within  the  walls  are  many  ingenious  devices 
to  insure  stability  and  economize  space  that  he  origi- 
nated.   He  invested  heavily  in  real  estate,  and  the 
failure  of  his  plan  to  concentrate  all  the  railroad  ter- 
mini iu  the  city  at  one  point,  and  combine  with  a 
union  depot  commodious  hotel  accommodations,  was 
a  source  of  much  regret  to  him.    In  1860  he  spoke 
with  sorrow  of  the  non-success  of  this  and  other  pro- 
jects which  he  had  formed  to  benefit  the  city,  and  in- 
sisted that  his  motives  had  been  misconstrued.  He 
talked  of  going  abroad  for  many  years  to  reside,  hop- 
ing that  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  his  ideas  would 
be  better  appreciated.    Before  sailing,  however,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  practical  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  safety  boiler  designed  by  him- 
self, and  which  marked  a  distinct  era  in  the  con- 
struction of  boilers.   It  was  a  vast  improvement  as 
regarded  safety  and  the  pressure  of  steam  that  could 
be  carried  upon  the  common  w rough t-iron  boilers.  It 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  its  inception  precluded 
all  the  forms  of  sectional  safety  boilers  that  subse- 
quently came  into  vogue.    Much  of  the  detail  of  the 
machinery  needed  to  produce  these  steam  generators 
was  perfected  from  1860  to  1863,  while  Mr.  Harrison 
was  in  Europe. 

In  1863  he  returned  and  erected  a  factory  for  the 
production  of  his  boiler,  evincing  mechanical  inge- 
nuity of  the  highest  order  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
establishment.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  turned 
his  attention  to  recording  some  of  his  thoughts  and 
experiences.  After  writing  some  verses,  entitled  "  The 
Iron  Worker  and  King  Solomon,"  designed  to  impress 
his  children's  minds  with  "the  value  of  what  is  but 
too  frequently  thought  to  be  very  humble  labor,"  he 
published  a  folio  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages, 
containing  this  poem  aud  some  fugitive  pieces,  accom- 
panied by  bis  autobiography,  and  many  incidents  of 
life  in  Russia,  with  the  leading  particulars  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  Harrison  boiler.    He  wrote  a  paper 


on  the  part  taken  by  Philadelphiaus  iu  the  invention 
of  the  locomotive,  an  account  of  the  Neva  bridge  in 
Russia,  and  a  paper  on  steam-boilers.  For  what  he 
had  himself  done  to  insure  safety  in  boilers  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  and  silver  Rum  ford  medals  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on  May  30, 
1871.  On  July  15,  1864,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  other  learned  societies,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  papers  read  by  him,  he  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  business  of  any  of  them.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  connected  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  died  March  27, 
1874,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  left  a  wife  and  seven 
children, — William,  Henry,  and  Annie,  who  were 
born  in  this  country  before  he  went  to  Russia ;  Alice 
McNeil,  xMarie  Olga,  and  Theodore  Leland,  born  in 
Russia;  and  Clara  Elizabeth,  born  in  America  after 
their  return. 

Henry  R.  Campbell,  mechanical  engineer,  entered 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing  locomotives  on  his 
own  account,  and  turned  out  several  six-wheel  engines. 
This  workshop  was  on  Green  Street,  above  Tenth,  in 
1839.  James  Brooks  &  Co.,  assisted  by  Samuel 
Wright,  also  built  locomotives,  in  Kensington,  and 
completed  one  or  two.  Charles  and  George  Eecoll 
Sellers,  of  the  firm  of  Coleman  Sellers  A  Son,  built  a 
locomotive  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Baldwin 
engine. 

The  first  railroad  cars  for  passengers,  aa  was  very 
natural,  were  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
stage-coaches  of  the  day.  The  Germantown  Rail- 
road cars  were  simply  enlarged  copies  of  the  Troy 
mail-coach,  famous  about  this  time  by  their  use  on 
Col.  Reeside's  stage  lines.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
showing  the  anticipating  character  of  American  me- 
chanics, that  railroad  cars  began  to  be  constructed 
before  the  railroads  were  finished  upon  which  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  be  used.  Richard  Imlay, 
in  November,  1831,  constructed  "two  elegant  rail- 
road coaches  to  run  on  the  Little  Schuylkill  Railway, 
between  Fort  Clinton  aud  Tain  aqua,  carrying  twenty- 
five  passengers  each."  Subsequently  Imlay  went  into 
this  business  extensively,  and  erected  large  car-shops 
on  Schuylkill  Second  [Twenty-first]  Street  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Railroad,  which  extended  northwardly  almost 
to  Spring  Garden  Street.  Cars  for  running  curves  of 
any  given  radii  were  to  be  had  of  Imlay  at  Bush  Hill, 
according  to  an  advertisement  in  November,  1832. 
They  were  designed  by  J.  P.  Fair  lamb,  civil  engineer; 
and  Philip  Garrett,  No.  11  South  Fourth  Street,  and 
James  Siddall,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Market  Streets,  were  authorized  to  make  contracts  for 
them. 

On  Jan.  1,  1829,  the  Untied  Statu  Gazette  contained 
a  notice  of  a  railway  car  which  had  been  invented  by 
Rose  Winans,  of  New  Jersey,  and  exhibited  at  the  Bal- 
timore Exchange.  It  was  built  upon  a  model  railway 
laid  in  the  Exchange,  upon  which  one-half  ton  on  the 
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car  could  be  drawn  along  "  by  a  slender  thread  at- 
tached to  a  half-pound  weight  and  running  over  a  pul- 
ley." Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  rode  upon  thia 
car,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
intended  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  invention. 
In  March  thia  carriage  of  Winans  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House,  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  one  of  the  proprietors,  said  "  two  pounds  by 
this  machine  will  draw  a  ton  weight.  The  ratio  of 
advantage  is  not  so  great  when  ascending,  because 
then  gravitation  is  to  be  overcome.  In  the  slopes  of 
twenty-eight  feet  to  a  mile  the  English  carriage  will 
carry  three  and  one-half  tons  loading  to  one  horse, 
and  Winans'  carriage  seven  and  one-half  tons;  but 
on  a  level  the  English  will  carry  six  tons  and  Winans' 
forty  tons." 

Mark  Richards  exhibited  at  his  store  on  North 
Third  Street,  in  March,  1830,  a  model  of  a  railroad 
wagon,  made  by  W.  Robinson  A  Co.,  of  the  Phoenix 
Foundry,  at  Wilmington,  Del.  In  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years  the  passenger  cars  for  railroads  com- 
menced to  change  their  shape,  and  were  made  to 
carry  a  larger  number  of  persons.  In  September, 
1886,  a  car  thirty-seven  feet  long,  which  had  been 
drawn  by  four  horses  from  Broad  Street,  was  exhib- 
ited in  front  of  the  Exchange,  and  it  was  stated  to  be 
a  matter  of  important  improvement  in  this  carriage 
that  it  would  hold  one  hundred  passengers. 

In  July,  1835,  the  railroad  car  "  Victor)  "  was  run 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  Columbia  Railroad  out  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  De  Bauffry,  near  the  Peter's  Island 
bridge.  Some  invited  guests  were  carried,  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  music.  It  was  considered  to  be 
a  novelty,  because  the  front  and  rear  parts  having 
each  its  two  pair  of  wheels,  the  middle  or  principal 
part  of  the  car  was  unsupported  except  by  the  union 
with  the  parts  of  the  car  over  the  wheels.    The  Com- 


"In  tbl.  way  more  than  two  lb  I  rde  of  the 
two  set*  of  wheels.  The  effect  of  thia  arrangement  l«  to  gire  to  the 
middle  part  a  much  more  equable  and  uniform  motion,  the  Jar  Imparted 
to  the  wheels  by  any  alight  Inequality  in  (he  road  being  icarcely  per- 
calved.  .  .  .  Some  ineotirenlence  hae  been  apprehended  on  Ihe  abort 
currve  on  tbe  road  from  the  two  aet*  of  wbe«U  being  at  Bo  great  a  dis- 
tance. But  thlaevll  Is  entirely  obviated  by  making  the  lateral  motion 
u1  ear h  set,  by  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  carrea  iu  Ihe  road,  wholly 
independent  of  that  of  the  other.  Considered  as  a  new  elperiment  In 
the  art,  we  cannot  but  auticl|*te  that  It  will  prore  a  successful  one." 

Nicholas  Garrison,  Valentine  Eckert,  and  Henry 
Voight  erected  works  for  drawing  wire  as  early  as 
1779  in  the  city.  They  met  with  unexpected  diffi- 
culty, in  consequence  of  the  defective  character  of  the 
American  iron.  The  manufacturers  of  the  iron  re- 
fused to  remedy  the  evil,  which  might  have  been 
easily  overcome.  The  projectors  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  works,  which,  upon  memorial 
setting  forth  the  facts,  they  tendered  to  the  Assembly 
in  February,  but  tbe  offer  was  not  accepted.  Hand- 
cards  were  made  by  Oliver  Evans  and  others  before 
the  Revolution.   There  were  three  manufacturers  of 


wire  cards  in  tbe  city  in  1797.  It  was  in  the  wire-mill 
of  White  A  Hazard,  at  the  Falls  of  tbe  Schuylkill, 
that  anthracite  coal  was  successfully  tried  and  proved 
as  a  "  heater." 

John  Sellers  was  the  first  man  in  North  America  to 
manufacture  wire-cloth,  some  fifteen  years  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  It  was  Nathan  Sellers,  a  son  of  John, 
who  offered  to  manufacture  tbe  moulds  for  the  Conti- 
nental paper  money,  and  which  he  did  in  a  secluded 
place,  under  military  surveillance.  About  1781  the 
concern  was  N.  A  D.  Sellers  (Nathan  A  David),  and 
during  the  whole  period  that  hand-moulds  were  used 
for  making  paper,  this  house  was  the  sole  man u fac- 
tor)- of  them  in  this  country.  8.,  C.  A  J.  8ellere  were 
the  successors  of  N.  A  D.  Sellers.  Then  came  the 
firms  of  S.  &  J.  Sellers,  and  8ellers  A  Pennock, 
(Abraham  L.  Pennock).  J.  Sellers  invented  the  pro- 
cess of  riveting  leather  hose,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent,  and  this  constituted  another  feature  of  their 
business,  and  naturally  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
leather  belting.  In  the  course  of  time  Samuel  Sellers 
and  his  son  David  constituted  the  firm  of  J.  A  D. 
Sellers,  which  subsequently  became  J.  A  D.  8eller»  A 
Co.  In  1857,  Samuel  and  Charles  Sellers  succeeded 
to  the  business,  under  the  style  of  Sellers  Brothers. 

The  iron  wire  and  railing  industry  from  1860  to 
1882  is  shown  in  the  census  reports  to  have  been  as 
follows : 
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The  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves 
and  fireplace  heaters  5b  to  be  measured  only  by  the 
patents  recorded  in  this  industry.    Charles  W.  Peale 
invented  a  fireplace  in  1797,  which  he  made  consid- 
erable effort  to  bring  into  notice  after  the  year  1800. 
James  Truman,  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  a  patent 
Dec.  3,  1811,  for  a  portable  kitchen  cooking-stove. 
Henry  W.  Abbett  was  granted  similar  rights  for  a 
boiling  and  cooking-stove,  March  30,  1813.  Samuel 
Bolton  took  out  letters  patent  for  a  pipe  or  grate- 
boiler,  or  heater,  July  7,  1809,  and  David  Asher  for  a 
portable  cooking-machine  Feb.  18,  1825.  David 
Launey  obtained  a  patent  for  a  fireplace  March  18, 
1818.    Samuel  Morey  also  secured  rights  for  a  fire- 
place and  chimney  January  18th  of  the  same  year. 
Elijah  Griffith's  fireplace  patent  was  dated  March  6, 
1820.    For  wood  stoves  patents  were  obtained  by 
Thomas  Hurst,  March  11,  1797;  Henry  W.  Abbett, 
May  4,  1802;  Nicholas  Lloyd,  Feb.  29,  1812;  George 
Worrell,  March  30,  1813 ;  Burgess  Allison,  April  10, 
1818;  John  Tasker,  Feb.  23,  1823;  and  Louis  Gou- 
jon,  Sept.  22,  1823;  Henry  W.  Abbett  obtained  a 
patent  Jan.  24,  1799,  for  a  coal-stove  for  burning  Vir- 
ginia coal.    Patents  for  stoves  and  grates  for  burning 
"  stone  coal" — a  name  very  frequently  given  to  the 
anthracite  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions— 
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were  taken  out  by  Oliver  Evans,  Jan.  16,  1800; 
Robert  McMinn,  June  24,  1822;  Philip  8.  Mingle, 
Oct.  24,  1822;  George  J.  Fougeray,  Sept.  11,1822; 
and  John  Lovatt,  June  16,  1826.   Daniel  Pettibone, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  warm-air  furnace  for 
warming  houses,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
iron  manufacture  that  he  deserves  some  notice  here. 
Me  was  in  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  edge-tools, 
etc.,  at  No.  32  North  Eighth  8treet,  in  1818,  at  No. 
267  Race  Street  in  1816-17,  and  in  Watson's  Alley  in 
1817.    He  received  a  patent  for  plane  irons  and 
scythes  in  1813,  was  the  inventor  of  an  auger  for 
boring  guns,  and  brought  forth  many  other  ingenious 
improvements.   Julia  Plantou  received  a  patent  for 
a  cook-stove  Nov.  4,  1822.  Robert  Annesley  received 
a  patent  for  warming  houses  April  27,  1814.    It  was 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  Pettibone's,  and  in  the 
United  Stair*  Gazette  of  November  28th  and  Dec.  2, 
1814,  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  inventions.   Annesley's  heaters 
were  manufactured  by  Pryor,  and  Pettibone's  by 
Moore  Harkness.   Cook  A  Pettit,  at  No.  56  South 
Fourth  Street,  were  among  the  first  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  grates  for  the  burning  of 
hard  coal.   They  advertised,  in  October,  1823,  that 
they  were  provided  with  "  coal-grates  of  the  newest 
and  most  approved  patterns  for  burning  Lehigh, 
8cbuylkill,  and  Susquehanna  coal."  They  were  ready 
to  furnish  brass-mounted  grates  from  ten  dollars  to 
one  hundred  dollars  each.    About  the  same  time 
John  N.  Jackson  A  Co.  advertised  that  they  had 
opened  a  grate  and  fender  manufactory  at  No.  50 
Cherry  Street.   Cook  A  Pettit  gave  notice  in  August, 
1824,  that  they  had  invented  a  slip-bottom  grate. 
Charles  Weaver  advertised  in  September,  1825,  that 
he  had  invented  a  coal-stove  for  cooking,  which  he 
declared  was  "safe,  economical,  and  convenient, 
whereby  the  difficulty  hitherto  existing  in  burning 
the  Lehigh  coal  is  entirely  obviated." 

William  W.  Weaver  obtained  a  patent,  April  15, 
1822,  for  a  Btovepipe.  James  Vaux  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  improvement*  in  kitchen-grates  for  the  burn- 
ing of  anthracite  coal,  so  that  the  same  might  be 
applied  to  cooking  purposes.  A  committee  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  to  which  his  claims  were  referred, 
reported  in  1826— 

"that  the  object  which  Mr.  Vanx  bail  In  view.  In  lb*  experiment* 
which  he  liu  inula,  wu  to  ascertain  whether  anthracite  might  not  be, 
burned  In  an  ordinary  open  fl replace,  and  applied  to  all  the  purposes  of 
domestic  economy  for  which  wood  or  bituminous  coal  Is  generally  uaed. 
As  It  la  the  Intention  of  Mr,  Vaux  to  describe  his  Apparatus,  and  to 
communicate  hla  observations  to  the  public,  the  committee  deem  It  im- 
necessary  for  them  to  enter  at  large  on  the  subject,  and  they  will  there- 
fore merely  state  that  In  their  presence  Ores  were  readily  kindled  with- 
out using  a  blower,  both  in  a  grate — constructed  r«r  couklng  and  other 
purposes,  and  standing  In  an  open  fireplace  in  the  kitchen— and  aUi  in 
a  common  out  Iron  Kngllah  grate,  placed  In  a  parlor  fireplace,  withuut 
altering  the  existing  site  or  form  of  the  opening  or  throat  ..r  the  chim- 
ney ,  and  that  it  appeared  evident  to  them  that  all  the  purposes  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Vaux  were  perfectly  attained.  It  wa«  not  protended  by 
the  experimenter  that  he  had  made  any  discovery  which  could  be  de- 
Dominated  new,  bat  only  that  he  succeeded  In  proving  erroneous  an 


opinion  which  Is  still  generally  prevalent,  namely,  that  anthracite  can- 
not be  used  for  cooking  excepting  In  a  stove,  a  grate  forbidding  It*  con- 
venient see  In  consequence  of  the  supposed  necessity  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  back  and  dosing  the  throat  of  the  chimney." 

It  did  not  require  a  long  time,  after  invention  be- 
came directed  to  this  subject,  to  very  materially 
change  the  customs  in  relation  to  fuel.  Coal,  as  a 
fuel,  became  fashionable.  In  houses  of  pretension 
the  coal-grate,  with  its  ornamentation  of  brass  and 
steel,  was  a  necessity  in  the  parlor,  even  if  the  ten- 
plate  stove  and  the  wide  fireplace  performed  their 
duties  with  cordwood  in  the  kitchen. 

In  April,  1828,  the  United  States  Gazette  described 
an  invention  which  had  recently  been  perfected  by 
Williamson  A  Paynter,  stove  manufacturers,  south- 
west corner  of  Ninth  and  Market  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia. It  consisted  of  "  a  cast-iron  box,  fifteen  to 
thirty  inches  in  length,  eight  to  ten  inches  wide, 
and  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  It  has  a  grated  bottom, 
and  is  calculated  to  burn  anthracite  coal  as  readily 
as  charcoal.  Upon  one  edge  is  placed  a  common 
tin-kitchen,  or  roaster,  in  front  of  which,  on  the 

'  opposite  edge,  is  a  sheet-iron  fixture  of  the  same 
length,  which  reflects  the  beat  upon  the  contents  of 
the  tin-kitchen.  Through  the  top  of  the  reflector 
may  be  placed  boilers  for  meats  and  vegetables.  By 
means  of  false  jambs,  the  size  of  the  fire  is  reduced 

|  at  will.  By  displacing  the  reflector  and  the  tin- 
kitchen,  the  box  or  furnace  may  be  used  to  heat 
water,  roast  coffee,"  etc.  The  contrivance  was  fixed 
on  four  iron  wheels,  and  the  cost  of  it,  according  to 
the  Gazette,  would  not  exceed  nine  dollars.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  improvement  of  the  kind. 
Such  an  adaptation  could  not  have  been  made  until 

I  after  anthracite  coal  came  into  common  use.  It  was 
certainly  a  great  addition  to  household  economy,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in 
stoves  since  Franklin  invented  the  "Pennsylvania 
fireplace."  We  believe  that  Clement  Lctourno,  stove 
and  grate  manufacturer,  who  in  1882  was  at  No.  76 
North  Sixth  Street,  was  among  the  first  in  this  city 
to  make  cook-stoves,  and  they  were  also  probably 
made  by  Jacob  F.  Pleis,  on  Second  Street,  above 
Arch,  about  the  same  lime. 

In  the  year  1828,  Messrs.  Froring  A  Thudium  com- 
menced as  a  firm  of  Btove-founders  on  Second  Street, 
just  above  Arch,  the  latter  then  known  as  Mulberry 
Street.  In  a  very  small  way  did  these  gentlemen  turn 
out  rather  clumsy  nine-plate  stoves.  In  1840  this 
firm  began  casting  a  cylinder  coal-consuming  stove, 
which  proved  a  very  desirable  means  of  utilizing  the 

'■  Schuylkill  County  coal,  without  the  least  inconveni- 
ence in  parlor  and  kitchen,  dining-room  and  ball,  store 
and  church,  court-house  and  office.  The  cylinder  stove 
was  the  practical  answer  to  the  riddle  put  to  our  an- 
cestors by  the  ebony  Sphinx  of  the  anthracite  coal- 
measures  of  Pennsylvania.  The  circular  portable 
furnace  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  American 
affairs,  quite  as  much  as  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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>.  And  nearest  did  the  domestic  revolution 
affect  Pennsylvania.  In  1828  there  was  mined  in 
our  now  great  coal-producing  commonwealth  but 
720  tons  of  anthracite.  The  millions  of  tons  that  now 
find  consumption  owe  to  this  cylinder  stove  a  very 
great  deal  of  that  activity  which  has  developed  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  manufacture  of  stoves,  ranges,  heaters,  fur- 
naces, etc,  was  established  in  1840  by  Daniel  Mershon, 
on  Market  Street  above  Twelfth.  In  1861  the  oldest 
son  of  A.  H.  Mershon  was  admitted  a  partner,  and  in 
1866,  George  B.  Mershon  entered  the  firm.  In  1868 
the  business  was  removed  to  Twelfth  and  Filbert 
Streets.  The  manufacture  of  stoves,  furnaces,  etc., 
from  1860  to  1882,  was  as  follows: 
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In  1768,  Richard  Mason,  in  Second  8treet,  manu- 
factured fire-engines,  and  was  the  first  to  place  the 
levers  at  the  ends  instead  of  upon  the  sides,  which 
became  known  as  the  Philadelphia  levers.  The  house 
in  1785  was  Mason  &  Gibbs.  From  that  time  the 
building  of  hand  fire-engines  has  continued  a  dis- 
tinctive branch  of  Philadelphia  manufacture.  For 
thirty  years  John  Agnew  was  the  chief  constructor  of 
the*?  engines,  and  at  his  retirement,  Jacob  B.  Haupt 
succeeded  to  the  business. 

The  first  successful  exprrimental  steam-engine  was 
made  at  Philadelphia  in  1773  by  Christopher  Colles. 

In  the  previous  year  he  had  delivered  lectures  in  the 
hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  on  pneu- 
matics, hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics,  illustrated  with 
an  air-pump  of  his  own  invention,  and  had  exhibited 
the  centrifugal  and  steam-engines  and  other  machines. 
He  was  soon  after  engaged  to  construct  a  steam-en- 
gine for  a  distillery,  but  it  having  been  made  on  a 
very  cheap  scale  and  of  very  slight  materials,  it  was 
not  successful.  However,  a  committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  reported  that  the  builder  had  shown 
great  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  de- 
served encouragement.  In  1786,  John  Fitch,  assisted 
by  Henry  Voight,  constructed  the  first  working  steam- 
engine  built  in  the  city.  Neither  of  them  reaped  any 
advantage  from  their  inventions,  but  "  both  were  in- 
genious beyond  their  time,  and  both  reaped  a  reward 
in  poverty."'  Before  the  end  of  the  century  two 
steam-engines  were  in  successful  operation  at  the  city 
water-works,  then  the  largest  in  the  country.  They 
were  double  engines,  the  one  with  a  thirty-nine-inch 
and  the  other  a  thirty-one-inch  cylinder,  both  with 
six-feet  stroke  and  wooden  boilers,  and  capable  of 
supplying  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  They 
were  built  by  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt.  The  contract 
was  for  1,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  the  surplus  power 

>  So  mixed  with  ntlur  Iron  Industry  as  not  capable  of  bel ug  separated, 
i  Wesleott*  Life  ol  Ntcb. 


of  the  lower  engine  at  Centre  Square  was 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Daniel  Large,  who,  in  1817,  is  designated  in  the 
City  Directory  as  a  "founder,"  and  in  1818  as  a 
"steam-engine  maker,"  had  his  factory  on  Front 
Street,  above  Germantown  road.  In  1812,  in  associa- 
tion with  Francis  Grice,  the  latter  a  ship-builder,  they 
took  out  patents  for  a  steamboat.  In  the  same  year 
Large  built  the  steam-engine  for  the  steamboat 44  Dela- 
ware," of  which  Capt.  W.  Whilldin  was  commander. 
Large  also  built  the  boilers  and  machinery  for  the 
steamboat  "  New  Jersey,"  Capt.  Moses  Rogers, 
launched  in  1816,  and  placed  upon  the  Baltimore  line. 
Thomas  Holloway  was  the  builder  of  the  engines 
for  the  famous  steamboat  44  Robert  Morris,"  which 
was  constructed  for  the  Baltimore  Union  Line  in 
1880,  and  which  for  many  years  was  considered 
swifter  than  any  other  boat  upon  the  Delaware  River. 

Another  builder  of  steam-engines  and  machinery 
was  James  Smallman,  who,  with  Nicholas  I.  Roose- 
velt, built  one  of  the  first  steam-engines  used  at  the 
Philadelphia  Water-Works,  Chestnut  8treet  and 
8chuy)kill  River,  in  1801.  Smallman  remained  in 
Philadelphia  after  the  completion  of  the  water-works, 
and  set  up  an  establishment  "  for  the  making  of 
steam-engines  of  all  sices  and  varieties."  The  Direc- 
tory for  1802  gives  his  residence  as  Sassafras  Street, 
above  Broad. 

In  his  affidavit,  made  in  1814,  Smallman  says,— 


In  the  dtjr  of  Philadelphia  he  was  applied  to  by  a  . 

a  •  team -engine  of  which  be,  the  eald 
did  to  thla  deponent  flee  a  plan  or  drawing;  th 
drr  and  plan  of  eald 
conversations  of  thle 
thla  deponent  that  lb*  eald  ] 
at  the  time  knew  bnt  little  about  ■team-eDgine*,  and  era*  wholly,  or  at- 
m net  whnlly,  ignorant  of  the  true  prlnciplee  and  proportion  necessary 
to  make  them  good  and  efficient ;  and  that  thle  deponent  did.bedbrr  the 
eald  Robert  Pulton  began  to  build  the  drat  steamboat  on  Um  North 
Hirer,— generally  called  the  North  Klrer  steamboat, — inform  him,  the 
■aid  Rubert,  of  the  plan  proposed  of  putUng  the  wheel*  over  the  sides, 
•Uted  to  him  the  total  Inefficiency  of  the  Chancellor'*  { Livingston**  j 
former  plan,  and  strongly  recommending  to  the  said  Robert  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  vertical  wheals,  which  the  said  Robert  again  agreed  to  do, 

In  1806,  James  Smallman  built  strong  machinery 
for  grinding  flour  by  the  use  of  steam,  which  was  to 
be  used  in  mills  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  This  was  tried  with 
the  assistance  of  the  city  works  steam-engine  at  the 
(Schuylkill)  foot  of  Chestnut  8treet,  in  November  of 
that  year.  In  1810  Robert  £.  Hobart,  who  was  an 
insurance  and  merchandise  broker,  advertised  for 
sale  a  steam-engine  of  thirty-two  horse  power,  built 
bv  James  Smallman  and  John  Roebuck.  Smallman 
built,  in  1810,  a  small  steam-engine  for  the  use  of  the 
navy-yard  at  Washington  City,  which  worked  a  saw- 
mill with  satisfaction,  and  did  other  service.  Small- 
man  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States,  in 
connection  with  John  Phillips,  Sept.  18,  1810,  for 
a  plan  for  steering  vessels.  On  his  own  account, 
March  21,  1816,  he  received  a  patent  for  a  double  air- 
and  water-pump,  and  in  August  of  the  i 
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obtained  a  patent  for  a  double  air-pump  for  steam- 
engines.    He  probably  died  about  1822  or  1823. 

Several  valuable  modifications  of  the  steam-engine 
were  made  by  Philadelphia  mechanics,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  those  of  Oliver  Evans,  who,  in 
1808,  became  the  first  regular  steam-engine  builder  at 
the  Mar's  works,  Ninth  and  Vine  Streets.  Thomas 
Hatton  exhibited  in  October,  1822,  at  the  Shakespeare 
Hotel,  opposite  the  State-House,  "a  steam-engine 
upon  an  entire  new  principle,  combining,  as  it  were, 
the  principle  of  Watts'  engine  with  a  complete  rotary 
motion,  increasing  the  stroke  of  the  engine  to  four 
times  that  of  Watts'  engine,  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  working  expenses  and  doubling  the  power."  As 
he  could  not  have  expected  many  visitors,  he  put  the 
price  of  tickets  of  admission  sufficiently  high  to  yield 
some  profit  if  there  was  any  patronage  worth  speaking 
of.    The  price  of  admission  was  one  dollar.  This 
engine  was  exhibited  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House 
in  January,  1823.    Hatton  received  a  patent  for  this 
steam-engine  on  Feb.  28, 1822.    Dr.  James  S.  Ewing, 
who  died  Aug.  28,  1823,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
methods  by  which  cold-water  pressure  is  used  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of  steam-boilers.   He  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  manufacture  of  mineral-water 
apparatus,  which  requires  great  strength  to  resist  the 
explosive  power  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  forced  into 
the  acidulated  or  carbonated  water.    The  instrument 
which  he  devised  for  the  purpose  was  called  a  sten- 
ometer.    On  the  same  principle  the  water-pressure 
upon  steam-boilers  is  computed.    Dr.  Ewing,  in  1823, 
also  invented  a  new  hydrant,  which  he  called  the 
hydraulic  lever.  The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
in  the  early  part  of  1823,  awarded  him  a  gold  medal 
for  that  invention.   Joseph  Hawkins  exhibited,  in 
1824  and  1825,  his  plan  of  an  engine  which  made 
steam  by  the  discharge  of  a  fine  spray  that  entered 
the  cylinders  and  became  converted  into  steam.  An- 
thony Plantou  became  interested  with  him,  and  a 
small  steamboat  was  built  and  navigated  upon  the 
Delaware  sufficiently  long  to  prove  the  worth  of  the 
invention,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  sufficient  favor  to 
obtain  the  support  of  persons  who  were  interested  in 
steam-machinery,  and  who  might  have  put  the  prin- 
ciple to  some  profitable  use.    This  steam-engine, 
"without  a  boiler,"  was  exhibited  at  the  grist-mill, 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Vine  Streets  and  Ridge  road,  in 
1824,  and  it  was  asserted  at  the  time  that  the  principle 
was  the  original  one  which  Jacob  Perkins,  in  England, 
had  appropriated  to  himself.1    "  The  whole  apparatus 

i  Jacob  Perkins,  a  native  of  Newbury  port.  Huh.,  who  renin  to  Plillm- 
delphia  Id  1M4,  ami  resided  here  lor  some  yeare,  wm  a  man  of  genius 
who  wa»  «lrougly  possesee'l  of  the  Inventive  faculty.  In  lin  boyhood, 
while  yet  an  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith,  he  invented  a  new  method  of 
"  ckle».  8.WU  after  be  reached  the  age  of  manhood  he  d«- 
s  for  culling  and  heading  nulls  at  one  operation.  He  wm 
>f  the  method  of  •ubstitutlug  the  •  teel.plate  for  copper- 
plate In  floe  engraving  and  printing.  It  wm  lliia  Improvement  which 
ed  him  will,  tho  firm  of  Murray,  Draper  A  Fail-man,  hank-note 
•ra  Id  Philadelphia.  To  eataMIeh  hi*  Invention  In  Europe  he  went 
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consists  merely  of  a  cylinder  placed  in  a  furnace,  into 
which,  when  sufficiently  heated,  cold  water  is  injected, 
which  is  instantaneously  converted  into  steam.  Three 
or  four  strokes  with  a  hand-pump  are  sufficient  to 
work  the  piston,  after  which  the  water  is  injected  by 
the  machinery  from  the  condensing  tub.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  to  be  injected  is  in  proportion 
to  the  power  to  be  obtained.  From  the  present  expe- 
rience half  a  gill  is  sufficient  for  a  four-horse  power." 
The  value  of  this  principle  was  certified  to  in  April, 
1824,  by  Rush  &  Muhk-nberg,  Oliver  Evans,  Jr.,  Jo- 
seph R.  Ingersoll,  David  Paul  Brown,  and  others. 
Hawkins  A  Plantou  tried  to  raise  sufficient  funds  by 
the  sale  of  stock,  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  share,  to 
build  a  boat  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  to  ply  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Salem  and  Cape  May. 

At  present  nearly  all  the  machine-shops  of  Phila- 
delphia manufacture  the  steam-engine  in  some  of  its 
parts.  In  1867,  Mr.  Freedly  enumerated  more  than 
twenty  establishments  in  the  city  which  were  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  constructing  any  size  or  de- 
scription of  stationary  and  portable  engines;  but  at 
that  time  there  were  no  establishments  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  manufacture.  Boilers,  pumps, 
gauges,  governors,  grate-bars,  and  other  parts  of  the 
engine  are  extensively  manufactured  in  many  estab- 
lishments. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  of  Phila- 
delphia is  that  of  William  Sellers  &  Co.  William 
Sellers,  the  senior  member,  is  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Sellers,  Jr,  and  Elizabeth  P.  Sellers.  His  first  ances- 
tor in  this  country  was  Samuel  Sellers,  who  came 


to  I/nndon,  In  1S14,  with  his  partner,  Mr.  K airman.  White  there  he  per- 
fected the  •team-gun,  the  power  of  which  he  dem  unit  rated  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  high  officers  of  artillery  belonging  to  the 
British  army.  An  iron  target,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  yarda,  wai 
•haltered  to  atoms.  Malls  passed  through  olevon  planks  of  Uie  hardwt 
deal,  each  one  Inch  thick,  and  placed  •uin*  distance  apart.  It  wm  shown 
that  this  gun  could  discharge  one  thuuaand  trails  a  minute,  and  It  wm 
declared  to  be  the  moat  terrible  weapon  ever  projected.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  and  working  it  wm  calculated  at  abuut  one-two-hundredth 
part  or  the  coet  of  the  gunpowder  and  ball«  thai  would  be  required  to 
he  used  with  ordinary  artillery  The  objection  to  the  gun  wu  that  It 
could  not  be  made  available  In  field  operation*,  ,n 
ticablllty  wm  shown,  It  wm  never  put  to  u»«  for  I 
any  government.  Perklus  also  Invented  the  plromeler,  to  mark  the 
•peed  at  which  a  vea»el  would  move  through  the  water;  al»o  the  orthom- 
eter, to  mewure  the  depth  of  water;  and  he  wm  the  flrat  to  .how  that 
water  could  bo  compreaaed.  He  received  the  Vulcan  silver  medal  from 
the  London  Society  of  Arte  for  hie  method  of  warming  and  ventilating 
ruoma  and  the  holds  of  ehlpa,  nud  fur  au  Improvement  In  engine- huee. 
For  an  improved  ship's  pump  and  a  method  of  Ailing  water-wheels  from 
back-water  be  received  the  Vulcan  gold  medal.  In  1822,  Mr.  Perkins 
Introduced  Into  his  tuauufectory,  lu  Londuti,  bl»  Improved  •teaiu-engfne, 
which,  with  gieat  simplicity  of  construction,  ecouomy  lu  coat,  weight 
of  metal,  and  quantity  of  water  and  fuel  required,  obtained,  nevertheleaa, 
great  Increase  of  power.  A  cylinder  two  luchea  In  diameter,  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  a  stroke  of  only  twelve  inches,  gave  the  power  of  ten 
horses,  at  an  expeuseof  only  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  cubic 
inches  of  water  and  two  bushel*  of  coals  daily.  No  new  principle  wm 
but  a  new  application  of  known  principles,  and  t 

the  heat  wm  at  the  same  time  made  to  return  to  the  built 
Its  services  the  aecond  lime.  The  improvement  related  chiefly  to  the 
boiler  or  generator.  Mr.  Perkins  died  In  London,  July  30, 1M9,  aged 
eighty-three  years. 
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from  Bratol,  England,  to  America  in  1682,  and  whose 
marriage  is  the  first  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  Darby 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Samuel  Sellers  took  up  a  tract 
of  land  in  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  Co.,  under  Penn's 
patent,  and  subsequently  added  another  purchase. 
This  property  was  in  possession  of  their  descendants 
to  the  present  generation,  and  the  portion  of  it  on 
which  the  parent*  of  William  Sellers  resided  is  still 
held  under  the  original  patent  by  William  Sellers 
and  his  brother,  John  Sellers,  Jr.  On  that  estate 
William  Sellers  was  born  Sept.  19, 1824.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Poole,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Tradition 
relates  that  her  grandfather,  William  Poole,  was  sent 
to  this  country  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
England  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus,  and  decided 
to  remain  here.  Thus  Mr.  Sellers'  ancestors  on  both 
Bides  hare  had  a  long  and  memorable  connection 
with  science,  as  his  paternal  great-grandfather,  John 
Sellers,  was  appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  an  observer  of  a  transit  of  Venus,  and  was  a 
member  of  that  society  at  its  foundation.  Continu- 
ously since  then  some  one  of  the  family  has  been  con- 
nected with  that  eminent  society,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Franklin,  and  William  Sellers  is  now  a 
member.  He  received  his  early  education  at  a  private 
school  built  and  conducted  by  his  relatives,  who 
maintained  it  by  private  subscription  for  the  children 
of  the  family.  During  his  term  of  tuition  it  embraced 
about  thirty-four  pupils. 

Having  a  love  for  mechanics,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  entered  the  machine-shop  of  hie  uncle,  J. 
Morton  Poole,  on  Brandy  wine  Creek,  three  miles  above 
Wilmington,  where  he  served  as  an  apprentice  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  Then  lie  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  the  shops  of  Bancroft, 
Nightingale  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  steam-engines 
and  mill  gearing.  After  remaining  with  them  about 
two  years  he  returned  to  West  Philadelphia,  and  began 
the  same  department  of  manufacturing  on  his  own 
account  in  a  location  near  Thirtieth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  In  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  former 
head  of  the  Providence  firm,  determined  to  come  to 
Philadelphia,  and  he  and  Mr.  Sellers  joined  forces, 
going  into  partnership  in  1848,  on  Beach  Street,  Ken- 
sington, opposite  the  Treaty  Tree,  to  manufacture 
machine  tools  and  mill  gearing.  The  firm  took  the 
title  of  Bancroft  &  Sellers,  and  existed  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  1866.  Prior  to  that  event  John 
Sellers,  Jr.,  had  been  admitted  into  the  partnership. 
When  Mr.  Bancroft  died  the  title  of  the  house  was 
changed  to  William  Sellers  &  Co.  Its  members  now 
are  William  Sellers.  John  Sellers,  Jr.,  Coleman  Sel- 
lers, John  Sellers  Bancroft,  and  James  C.  Brooks. 
In  1873,  William  Sellers  became  president  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  Nicetown,  which  he  subse- 
quently reorganized,  und  which  is  now  the  only  works 
in  the  country  capable  of  supplying  the  gun  material 
required  by  the  government  for  its  small-arms  and 
ordnance,  orders  for  such  material  being  constantly 


filled.  Prior  to  this  date  he  had,  in  1868,  cstablishwi 
the  Edgemoor  Iron  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  Bteel  structures,  and  has  ever  since  been  it* 
president.  This  company  made  all  the  iron-work  for 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  has  now  the  largest 
plant  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  for  build- 
ing iron  bridges  and  other  structures  of  iron  and 
steel.  He  accepted  the  onerous  position  of  president 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1864,  when  it  was  in  a 
critical  financial  condition.  It  was  reconstructed  an i 
placed  on  a  sound  basis  by  his  energy  and  wisdom, 
and  its  existence  has  ever  Bince  been  prosperous. 
During  his  presidency  he  proposed  the  first  formal* 
ever  offered  for  a  system  of  screw-threads  and  nuta, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  has  become  the 
standard  for  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Union  Club,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Union  League,  and  of  the  latter  he  was  for  several 
years  a  vice-president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
park  commissioners,  holding  the  position  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  Fairmount  Park  property  wi* 
being  acquired.  Indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
create  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  he  bore  no  small 
share  in  carrying  the  project  in  the  direction  of  an 
assured  success.  He  was  chosen  vice-president  of 
the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  at  its  organization, 
but  the  business  of  his  firm,  and  of  the  other  two 
great  works  under  his  direction,  required  so  much  of 
his  personal  attention  in  the  depressed  condition  of 
trade  after  1873,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  from 
the  board. 

William  Sellers  was  for  several  years  a  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  A  Baltimore  Railroad.  In  1868  he»aJ 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  still  holds  this  honorable  position.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Paris  Soci&fi  d'Encourage- 
ment  pour  l'Industrie  Nationale. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Sellers'  life  is  that  of  a  triumph 
of  mind  and  enterprise.  Some  of  the  chief  honor?  of 
himself  and  of  his  firm  were  won  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867  and  the  Vienna  World's  Fair  of  1873. 
J.  Andereon,  civil  engineer,  who  was  sent  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  report  upon  the  machine  too!* 
exhibit  at  Paris,  wrote  a  highly  eulogistic  official  com- 
mendation of  the  display  from  the  Sellers  works  of 
their  machines  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels,  their 
lathes,  their  planing-machines,  their  steam-hammer*, 
and  their  screwing-Btocks  and  dies.  Mr.  Anderson 
concluded  by  saying,  "  This  firm  is  said  to  be  the 
most  extensive  manufacturers  of  such  articles  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  their  display  is  well 
worth  the  unbiased  study  of  our  millwrights  and  of  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  such  constructions.  Al- 
together, the  collection  exhibited  by  Sellers  probably 
contains  more  originality  than  that  of  any  other  ex- 
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hibitor  in  clans  54  in  this  exhibition."  The  firm  then 
received  the  most  flattering  testimonials  for  their  skill 
and  originality,  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  diplomas,  from  the  international  jury. 

At  Vienna  five  distinct  bronze  medals  marked  the 
nature  of  awards  to  superior  exhibits,  but  above  all 
was  placed  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honor,  "designed 
to  bear  the  character  of  peculiar  distinction  for  emi- 
nent merit*  in  the  domain  of  science  and  ita  applica- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  welfare 
of  man."  It  was  awarded  exclusively  by  the  coun- 
cil of  president*,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  inter- 
national jury.    This  diploma  reads  thus  : 

"  World's  Fair,  1873,  In  Vienna. 
The  International  Jury  have  Decreed 
To  Ibe  Firm  of 
William  Seller.  A  Co., 
In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
United  Statu  of  Ncrth  America, 
Fur  Machine  Toola, 
The  Highest  DUtlnction, 
The  Diploma  of  Honor." 

The  recommendation  for  this  award  was  to 

" oVBers.  —  For  pre-eminent  achievements  In  the  Intention  and  con- 
struction of  machine  toola,  many  of  which  hare  been  adopted  aa  patterns 
by  the  constructor*  of  tools  In  all  countries." 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  the  firm,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission, received  commendations  and  awards  for 
numerous  exhibits. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  reported  upon  the  exhibit 
of  1867  at  Paris,  was  employed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  same  official  capacity  at  Philadelphia, 
and  in  his  communication  to  his  government  he  said, 
"  The  greatest  display  of  machine  tools,  however,  and 
that  which  dwarfed  all  others  in  the  tool  specialty, 
was  made  by  W.  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
collection  of  machine  tools  was  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  exhibitions,  either  for  extent  or  money 
value,  or  for  originality  and  mechanical  perfection." 

The  establishment  of  the  Sellers  firm,  on  the  site 
bounded  by  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets,  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Buttonwood  Street,  stands 
in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  industries  of  Phila- 
delphia. Its  buildings  cover  a  very  large  extent  of 
ground,  the  plant  is  unrivaled,  and  in  all  their  de- 
partments the  works  are  an  exemplification  of  me- 
chanical skill  and  applied  science.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  does  more  perfect  machinery  exist  than  in  this 
great  manufactory. 

In  1811,  Edward  W.  Carr,  of  this  city,  patented  a 
machine  for  cutting  wood  screws,  which  was  put  in 
operation  ;  and  the  following  year  a  patent  was  issued 
to  E.  Hazard  and  Joseph  White  for  cutting  screws. 
In  the  printed  schedule  of  the  property  of  the  late 
John  Stoddart,  a  merchant  of  the  city  who  failed  in 
1820,  is  the  following  item  :  "  Fiir-eighth*  of  a  patent 
vood-terew  atablUhmmtat  Fall*  of  Schuylkill,  $10,000." 
A  writer  says  that  in  1816  the  late 


"Thomaa  Fletcher,  the  well-known  jeweler,  commenced  the  mann- 
lacture  of  wood  screws  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Uie  first  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  a  great  deal 
or  Ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  perseverance.  He  made  a  well-finished 
screw,  and  in  every  respect  folly  equal  to  the  English  manufacture; 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  protection  on  lbs  American  screw  to  enabls 
Mr.  F  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  article.  Mr.  Fletchers 
factory  at  the  Falls  did  not  prove  profitable ;  but  Mr.  F.  waa  not  discour- 
aged, and  a  year  or  two  afterward  he  again  commenced  to  make  screws 
and  located  the  establishment  at  No.  10  College  Avenue,  now  km.wu  as 
Chant  Street.  Whlls  at  College  Avenue  he  entered  Into  partnership 
with  Kufus  Tylorta  very  skillful  mechanic),  under  the  name  of  Fletcher 
&  Tyler.    I  cannot  say  how  long  this  partnership  continued,  but  after 

'  its  dissolution  Mr.  Tyler  removed  to  the  Tlvoll  Building,  on  Prune 
Street,  snd  commenced  a  general  machine  business,  in  partnership  with 
George  Fletcher,  a  brother  of  tha  late  Thomas  Fletcher.   Some  years 

I  afterward  Mr.  Tyler  received  the  appointment  of  Chief  Coiner  of  the 
Mint  at  New  Orleans,  which  position  he  held  until  bis  death.  Mr. 
Tyler  waa  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  so  was  Mr.  Fletcher.  Thomas 
Fletcher  died  at  Pelanco,  >".  J." 

The  Industrial  Works  of  Bement  &  Dougherty 
had  their  origin  in  1851,  when  E.  D.  Marshall  then 
carried  on  a  machine  shop  at  the  present  location  at 
Callowhill  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Street*,  around  which 
have  clustered  the  present  immense  works  which  are 
now  conducted  by  William  B.  Bement  &  Son.  The 
Industrial  Works  in  1882  employed  400  hands, 
making  2000  tons  of  castings,  and  paying  wages 
amounting  to  $250,000  annually. 

William  Barnes  Bement  is  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  William  B.  Bement  A  Son.  He  was  born 
on  May  10,  1817,  in  Bradford,  Merrimac  Co.,  N.  H., 
and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  combined  the  trade 
of  a  smith  with  his  agricultural  pursuits.  What 
education  waa  to  be  had  at  that  place  and  in  that 
time  he  obtained  whenever  he  could  be  spared  from 
(  the  farm  and  the  forge.  In  1834  he  became  an  ap- 
i  prentice  in  a  machine-shop  at  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
to  serve  three  years,  hut  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  his  brother  bought  an  interest  for  him,  and  he 
was  taken  into  the  firm,  which  had  previously  been 
Moore  &  Colby,  and  then  became  Moore  &  Bement. 
From  1837  to  1839  he  was  engaged  in  making  ma- 
chinery for  cotton-  and  woolen-mills,  and  in  1840  he 
removed  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years  in  the  Amoskeag  machine  shops.  In 
1842  he  went  to  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  to  superintend 
some  woolen  machinery  shops,  but  their  destruction 
by  fire  just  before  his  arrival  threw  him  upon  his  own 
I  resources,  which  in  money  were  nothing  more  than 
!  ten  dollars.  His  enterprise  and  mechanical  skill, 
however,  soon  took  him  out  of  his  troubles,  and  he 
quickly  built  up  a  small  business  as  a  gunsmith,  which 
he  surrendered  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  machine-shops  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Iron  Company.  While  in  that  employ  he  designed 
and  constructed  an  engine-lathe,  and  he  also  built  a 
gear  cutting-machine,  the  first  ever  seen  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Bement's  ingenuity  and  perseverance  were  then 
displayed  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  he  personally 
manufactured  the  small  tools  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
large  machines  were  made.    He  returned  East  in 
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1847  with  an  euviable  reputation,  and  at  once  under- 
took contractu  to  build  cotton-  and  woolen-machinery 
for  the  Lowell  machine  shops,  and  ultimately  assumed 
management  of  the  pattern  and  designing  depart- 
ments. As  draughtsman  and  inventor  he  was  making 
rapid  strides. 

In  1851  he  brought  to  Philadelphia  his  nephew, 
G.  A.  Colby,  and  the  two  engaged  in  a  partnership  with 
E.  D.  Marshall,  the  owner  of  the  machine-shop  from 
which  the  present  works  sprang.  For  about  three 
years  the  business  continued  in  their  hands,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Marshall,  Bement  &  Colby,  during 
which  time  they  manufactured  machine  tools.  In 
1854,  James  Dougherty  became  a  partner,  and  the 
house  was  then  known  as  Bement,  Colby,  Dougherty 
&  Co.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Colby  retired,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Bement,  Dougherty  &  Thomas,  then 
Bement  &  Dougherty,  which  last  existed  until  1870, 
when  Mr.  Dougherty  withdrew,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Clarence  S.  Bement,  son  of  the  senior  partner.  In 
July,  1874,  John  M.  Shrigley  entered  the  firm,  and 
remained  a  member  until  January,  1884.  William  P. 
Bement,  another  Bon  of  the  senior  member,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  partnership  in  July,  1879. 

In  his  private  life,  Mr.  Bement  is  an  ardent  and 
discriminating  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  possesses  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  works  from  the  studios 
of  native  and  foreign  painters.  He  is,  and  has  been 
for  many  yeara,  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  School  of  Design  for 
Women.  He  is  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
the  Republic  and  other  institutions. 

The  manufactory  of  chandeliers,  lamp-  and  gas- 
fixtures  of  Cornelius  &  Sons  wan  founded  about  1835, 
by  Cornelius  &  Baker,  which  concern  was  dissolved 
in  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Cornelius  & 
Sons,  formed  by  Robert,  Robert  C,  John  C,  and 
Charles  E.  Cornelius  and  Charles  Blakiston,  Jr. 
Among  the  many  splendid  works  of  this  house  may 
be  mentioned  the  apparatus  which  lights  the  Senate 
and  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, where  two  thousand  five  hundred  burners  are 
used  and  lighted  instantaneously ;  the  chandeliers 
and  brackets  of  the  capitol  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  the 
chandeliers  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  gas-fittingB  of  the 
City  Hall  of  Baltimore. 

The  oldest  foundry  in  Philadelphia  devoted  to 
building-castings  was  erected  in  1804,  and  iU  subse- 
quent proprietor,  James  Yocum,  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  make  iron  fronts  for  buildings. 

The  sheet  iron  manufactory  of  Murray,  Griflin  & 
Bullurd,  on  Water  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Arch,  was 
established  in  1776,  and  made  camp-kettles,  blaze- 
pans,  tea-kettles,  and  other  wares.  Thomas  Bales 
was  also  a  maker  of  camp-kettles  for  the  army  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Pewter  dishes,  spoons,  and  other 
household  wares  of  pewter  and  block-tin,  were  made 
many  years  before  by  Cornelius  Bradford.   The  Phil- 


adelphia Ornamental  Iron  Works,  at  1136  Ridge  Av- 
enue, owed  their  origin  and,  for  a  time,  success  to 
Robert  Wood,  the  senior  partner  of  Robert  Wood  1 
Co.,  who  in  1839,  at  his  own  forge,  with  one  boy  to 
assist  him,  commenced  that  work  which  in  his  en  of 
prosperity  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  iron 
manufactures  of  Philadelphia.  Wrought-iron  window 
guards,  awning-posts,  and  other  forgings  were  hu  first 
products,  and  the  most  artistic  productions  of  his  later 
years  attested  his  excellence  in  workmanship.  Thee* 
works  were  more  widely  known  by  their  colossi  bronie 
statues.    In  this,  the  most  delicate  labor  known  to 
modern  mechanical  pursuits,  they  rivaled  the  fa- 
mous royal  bronze  foundry  at  Munich.  Wood* 
bronze  castings  made  Philadelphia  famous  the  land 
over.    The  finest  bronze  statues  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  issued  from  this  workshop  of  Philadel- 
phia.   Some  years  ago  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wood  th»'. 
he  could  cast  bronzes  of  the  largest  size.    Men  skilled 
in  the  rare  labor  of  casting  bronzes  were  obtained;  an 
air-furnace  was  erected  with  the  capacity  of  receiving 
an  entire  cannon  as  a  mere  morsel,  and  fusing  it  into 
pure  molten  metal  in  the  shortest  possible  space  >: 
time.    All  the  necessary  moulds  and  implement* 
were  secured,  a  pit  ten  feet  in  depth  was  dug,  ami 
the  bronze  shop  was  ready.  Complete  success  crowned 
the  first  effort,  and  the  admiration  caused  by  the  suc- 
cessful casting  of  the  first  statue  brought  in  a  stream 
of  orders  for  others.    Wood  &  Co.  cast  the  follow- 
ing large  bronzes:  Bust  of  Col.  Hawkins,  for  Ne* 
York;  group,  "Taking  the  Oath,"  modeled  by  John 
Rogers;  group,  "Village  Blacksmith,"  modeled  by 
John  Rogers;  group,  "Charity  Patient,"  modeled 
by  John  Rogers;  group,  " School  Examination,"  mod- 
eled by  John  Rogers;  figure  of  "Hope,"  for  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ;  figure  of  "  Fame,"  for  Glenwood  Ceme- 
tery; "Indian  Hunter  and  Dog,"  for  Central  Pul. 
modeled  bv  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  "  Shakespeare,"  forCen 
tral  Park,'  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  "Citi«n 
Soldier,"  for  Central  Park,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A 
Ward  ;  "  Commodore  Perry,"  for  Newport,  R-  I- 
modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  "Gen.  Reynolds,"  for 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  "Gen 
Sedgwick,"  for  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  modeled  by  L 
Thompson  ;  "Standard  Bearer,"  for  Pitfeficld,  Maw.. 
modeled  by  L.  Thompson ;  "  Napoleon,"  modeled 
by  L.  Thompson;  figure  of  "A.  Lincoln,"  for  Pn* 
pect  Park,  Brooklyn,  modeled  by  Brown;  "A.Lin- 
coln," for  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  modeled  by  Browo 
"  Equestrian  statue  of  Scott,"  for  Washington,  D.  < 
modeled  by  Brown;  figure  of  "Willie  Cresson,"  m 
Laurel  Hill,  modeled  by  J.  A.  Bailly;  figure  of 
"  William  H.  Hughes,"  for  Laurel  Hill,  modeled  It 
J.  A.  Bailly;  "Spirit  of  Resurrection,"  for  CarUV< 
Pa.,  modeled  by  J.  A.  Bailly ;  bronze  monument  for 
Erastus  Corning,  for  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  figure  of"  Eli»» 
Howe,"  for  Central  Park,  New  York,  modeled  by?. 
Ellis ;  bust  of  "  John  Brown,"  for  Union  League,  N*r« 
York,  modeled  by  Calverly  ;  statue  of  "Gen.  Scott. 
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for  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C,  modeled  by 
Launt  Thompson ;  statue  of  "  Governor  Clinton,"  for 
Washington,  modeled  by  Brown. 

In  1832  the  machinery  and  plant  of  the  manufac- 
tory of  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  etc.,  established  by  Bar- 
ton Hoopes  and  S.  Sharpies*  Townsend,  under  the 
style  of  Hoopes  A  Townsend,  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
were  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Hoopes 
was  admitted  a  partner.  The  firm  employ  525  hands, 
consuming  in  their  manufactures  186,841  tons  of  iron, 
and  paying  wages  amounting  to  11,271,120.  The 
works  produced  in  1882  $2700  for  each  workman. 

Barton  Hoopes,  the  originator  and  present  head  of 
the  house  of  Hoopes  A  Townsend,  manufacturers  of 
bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  wood-screws,  washers,  chain-links, 
etc.,  was  born  in  West  Goshen  township,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  10,  1827.  The  family  were  of  English 
descent,  and  had  been  in  this  country  for  several 
generations.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  Westtown  Boarding-School,  and 
went  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  learn  the  trade  of  ma- 
chinist with  J.  Morton  Poole,  with  whom  he  served 
three  and  a  half  years.  In  1849  he  commenced  busi- 
ness. Early  in  1851  he  associated  in  partnership 
with  himself  S.  Sharpless  Townsend,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Hoopes  A  Townsend.  In  July,  1852,  the 
plant  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  located  on 
Buttonwood  Street,  east  of  Broad  Street.  Additions 
were  made  from  time  to  time  both  to  buildings  and 
machinery,  and  in  1881  very  large  additions  were 
made.  The  operations  of  this  establishment  are  ex- 
tensive, its  products  amounting  to  about  $1,500,000 
annually.  While  the  trade  of  the  house  is  chiefly 
confined  to  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  it  has  extensive  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  boiler-,  bridge-,  and  ship- 
rivets,  iron-work  for  bridges  and  cars,  and  for  flat- 
link  chain.  Mr.  Hoopes  has  brought  cold  punching 
to  such  a  stage  that  he  has  succeeded  in  punching 
holes  three-eighths  inch  in  diameter  through  cold  iron 
one  and  seven-eighths  inches  thick.  The  present  firm 
of  Hoopes  A  Townsend  consists  of  Barton  Hoopes, 
Clement  R.  Hoopes,  and  Barton  Hoopes,  Jr. 

In  1830,  Henry  Francis,  Charles  Field,  and  Thomas 
Francis,  under  the  style  of  Francis,  Field  A  Francis, 
established  the  manufacture  of  japanned,  pressed,  and 
plain  tinware  at  180  North  Second  Street.  They 
were  succeeded  in  1824  by  the  firm  of  Hadden,  Carll 
A  Menough.  composed  of  John  L.  Hadden,  Harvey 
Carll,  and  John  Menough. 

The  manufacture  of  surgical  and  dental  instru- 
ments was  commenced  in  1837  by  Horatio  G.  Kern, 
with  the  small  capital  of  $200  saved  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  Wiegand  A  Snowden. 

The  largest  lightning-rod  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  country  was  established  in  1849  by  Rey- 
burn,  Hunter  A  Co.,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  St. 
John  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

In  1860  there  were  two  establishments  manufactur- 
ing lightning-rods  in  the  city,  and  three  in  1870.  The 


census  of  1880  makes  no  mention  of  the  industry, 
and  that  of  1882  gives  two  establishments.  The  cap- 
ital in  1860  was  $12,000;  in  1870,  $152,100.  The 
product  in  1860  was  $31,500  ;  in  1870,  $335,700;  and 
in  1882,  $351,700.  The  labor  employed,  in  1860,  16 
hands,  and  had  increased  to  64  in  1882. 

The  first  saws  made  in  Philadelphia  were  manufac- 
factured  prior  to  the  Revolution  by  William  Rowland 
in  a  tent  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  In  1802  he 
founded  the  Rowland  Saw-Works,  the  oldest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  manu- 
facture was  continued  by  William  Rowland  A  Co. 
In  1845  this  firm  began  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Aaron  Nichols,  in  1826,  established  the  manufacture 
of  saws,  and  Lindley,  Johnson  A  Whitecraft  were 
also  among  the  early  saw-makers.  The  works  of 
Walter  Cresson  are  located  at  Conshohocken,  in 
Montgomery  County,  but  the  business  is  conducted 
at  the  warehouse,  on  Commerce  Street. 

The  Keystone  Works  of  Henry  Disston  are  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

The  founder  of  the  great  establishment  known  as 
the  Keystone  Saw- Works,  and  owned  by  the  firm  of 
Henry  Disston  A  Sons,  was  Henry  Disston,  who  was 
born  in  Tewkesbury,  England,  May  24, 1819,  and  came 
to  this  country,  in  company  with  his  father  and  sister, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  father  died 
three  days  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
son  apprenticed  himself  to  a  saw-maker  when  eighteen 
years  old.  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed, 
failed  in  business,  owing  Mr.  Disston  money  for  wages, 
which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  Johnson  had  some  un- 
finished brick-trowels  on  hand,  and  Mr.  Disston  took 
them,  completed  them,  and  sold  them.  The  proceeds 
were  his  first  capital,  and  he  then  began  business  on 
his  own  account  in  a  room  and  basement  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Second  and  Arch  Streets,  the  room  being  used 
as  an  office  and  workshop,  and  the  basement  as  the 
hardening  department.  The  saws  were  sent  out  to  be 
ground.  He  did  all  his  own  work,  wheeling  the  first 
barrow  load  of  coal  from  Willow  Street  wharf  to  his 
shop.  The  manufacture  of  hand-saws  had  already 
been  attempted  by  other  parties  in  the  United  States, 
but  with  indifferent  success,  and  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Disston  to  permanently  establish  the  industry  in  this 
country,  and  to  compete  with  foreign  makers,  al- 
though to  do  so  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  sell 
his  products  at  a  mere  fraction  over  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  1846  he  removed  from  his  little  estab- 
ment  and  rented  from  Mr.  Miles  a  frame  building, 
which  was  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  present 
extensive  works  at  Front  and  Laurel  Streets  and 
Tacony.  After  having  been  burned  out  in  1849,  he 
erected,  in  ten  days,  on  the  adjoining  site,  a  factory 
50  by  100  feet,  and  four  stories  high.  The  business 
has  grown  steadily  since  that  time,  largely  as  the 
result  of  skill  and  persistence  in  the  invention  and 
adoption  of  new  and  more  perfect  forms,  and  the  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  production  brought  about  by 
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the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  In  consequence 
of  the  superiority  of  his  saws,  Mr.  Disston  never  lost 
a  market  that  he  had  once  gained.  The  works  now 
cover  twenty-four  acres  of  ground  (sixteen  at  Tacony 
and  eight  at  Front  and  Laurel  Streets).  Mr.  Disston's 
inventive  genius  was  displayed  in  discovering  new 
forms  of  teeth  for  saws  and  combination  tools,  which 
are  so  useful  that  they  find  a  roady  sale,  especially  in 
new  countries.  He  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  to 
make  his  waste  steel  into  ingots,  the  latter  having  been 
previously  sent  to  England  to  be  remelted.  He  effected 
a  substantial  economy  in  this  way,  and  the  works 
have  produced  over  eighty  tons  of  sheet  steel  per 
week,  the  whole  being  used  in  the  establishment. 

At  Tacony  there  are  branch  works,  where  files, 
steel,  and  the  brass-  and  wood-work  for  the  other  tools 
are  manufactured.  The  file-factory  was  originally 
established  to  supply  the  saw-works  with  files,  but  a 
demand  soon  sprung  up  for  them,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  now  made  for  the  general  market.  The 
variety  of  its  manufactures  enabled  the  firm  to  make 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  display  of  steel 
tools  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  magnitude 
of  the  works  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1882  there 
were  1600  men  employed,  and  the  saw-factory  was 
capable  of  making  five  tons  of  saws  in  a  week.  The 
growth  of  the  business,  the  result  of  skill,  integrity, 
and  perseverance,  is  yet  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider that  Disston's  saws  had  first  to  overcome  in  the 
home  market  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  those  of 
English  manufacture,  and  then  had  to  compete  with 
such  tools  in  foreign  markets.  These  saws  are  now 
regularly  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  parte  of  the  world.  The  consump- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  the  products  in  1882  were 
as  follows:  The  works  used  21,000  tons  of  coal, 
2,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  4000  tons  of  plate  and  sheet 
steel,  and  450  tons  of  bar  steel  for  files;  they  turned 
out  1,692,000  single  saws,  3810  large  and  39,000  small 
circular  saws,  1,250,000  long  saws,  201,500  dozen  files, 
besides  large  quantities  of  miscellaneous  tools  made 
in  the  jobbing  department. 

No  citizen  of  Philadelphia  was  ever  more  devoted 
to  its  welfare  and  that  of  his  fellow-creatures  than 
Mr.  Disston.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  and 
charitable  nature,  and  although  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  all  struggling  Christian  organ- 
izations found  reudy  access  to  his  purse  and  sympa- 
thies. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  his  patriotic  feel- 
ings led  him  to  equip  those  of  his  workmen  who 
enlisted  in  the  national  army,  and  with  whom 
marched  his  son  Hamilton  as  a  private  in  the  ranks. 
His  treatment  of  his  employes  was  at  all  times  so 
just  and  generous  that  harmony  never  failed  to  gov- 
ern their  relations.  At  one  time  he  gave  them  an  ex- 
cursion on  the  Delaware,  not  only  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses, but  also  their  wages  for  that  day.  Again,  he 
presented  them  with  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended for  admissions  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 


Mr.  Disston  was  a  born  mechanic  in  the  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  the  term.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
observing  wherein  a  familiar  tool  or  implement  or 
machine  was  defective,  the  genius  to  devise  the 
means  for  improving  it,  and  the  skill  to  do  the  ann- 
ual work  to  carry  his  own  device  into  effect.  He  was 
never  above  doing  with  his  own  hands  any  of  the 
labor  incident  to  his  trade.  His  qualities  were  those 
that  command  success  and  admiration.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Society  of  St.  George  and  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  and  of  the  Oxford  Presbyterian  Church. 
Although  steadily  refusing  official  position,  he  was  a 
firm  Republican  in  his  political  opinions,  and  in  1876 
was  one  of  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  electors.  He  left 
five  sons,— Hamilton,  Albert  H.,  Horace  C,  William, 
and  Jacob  S., — who  inherited  all  the  ambition  of  their 
father,  and  conducted  the  business  with  so  much 
energy  and  judgment  that  in  1883  it  was  one-third 
larger  than  prior  to  his  death.  He  died  March  16, 
1878,  at  his  residence  on  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 
His  second  son,  Albert  H.  Disston,  died  Oct.  21. 1833, 
and  the  others  are  still  living. 

From  1860  to  1882  the  manufacture  of  saws  s 
shown  to  have  been  as  follows: 
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In  1867  there  were  eleven  rolling-mills  in  Phila- 
delphia, employing  1200  men,  whose  annual  wages 
amounted  to  over  $1,000,000.  They  were  the  Ken- 
sington Iron-Works  and  Rolling-Mills,  James  Row- 
land &  Co.,  proprietors ;  Penn  Rolling-Mill,  Verree 
&  Mitchell,  proprietors;  Treaty  Rolling-Mill,  Ken- 
sington, Marshall,  Phillips  &  Co.,  proprietors;  Phila- 
delphia Rolling-Mill,  Kensington,  Steven  Robbins, 
proprietor;  Oxford  Rolling-Mill,  Twenty-third  Ward, 
W.  &  H.  Rowland,  proprietors ;  Fairmount  Rolling- 
Mill,  Fairmount,  Charles  Wheeler,  proprietor;  Foun- 
tain Green  Rolling-Mill,  two  miles  above  Fairmount, 
Oliver  W.  Barnes,  proprietor;  Pencoyd  Rolling-Mill, 
below  Manayunk,  A.  &  P.  Roberts,  proprietors; 
Gray'B  Rolling-Mill,  Manayunk,  A.  P.  Buchley  A 
Son,  proprietors;  Cheltenham  Rolling-Mill,  Rowland 
&  Heinta,  proprietors;  Philadelphia  Spike- Works, C. 
Winch,  proprietor.1 

The  rolling-mills  statistics  from  1860  to  1882  are  u 
follows : 
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The  production  of  iron  within  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  surrounding  country  has  been  traced  as 
closely  as  existing  records  will  permit.  The  census 
records  since  1860,  inclusive,  exhibit  data  which  show 
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the  extent  and  value  of  the  iron  business  and  it* 
various  manufactures  within  the  city  and  the  near-by 
counties.  In  1800  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
within  the  city  numbered  649  establishments,  with 
$10,290,125  of  capital,  consuming  $346,329  worth  of 
raw  material,  employing  10,916  male*  and  66  females, 
and  producing  a  product  yearly  valued  at  $14,775,213. 
The  manufactures  in  part  of  iron  and  steel  numbered 
190  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $1,961,050,  con- 
suming $1,089,869  worth  of  raw  material,  employing 
2539  hands,  and  producing  $2,930,733  of  product  an- 
nually. The  iron  manufactories  immediately  contig- 
uous to  the  city  numbered  34  establishments,  employ- 
ing $3,044,610  of  capital  and  consuming  $1,663,003 
worth  of  raw  material,  giving  employment  to  2430 
hands  and  producing  a  yearly  value  of  $3,888,151. 

The  total  summary  of  Philadelphia  industries  in 
1882  exhibits  the  following  condition  of  iron  manu- 
factures : 
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The  iron  manufactures,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  numbered  520  establishment*,  employing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $33,478,192,  with  power  in  6134 
machines  equal  to  12,959  horse-power,  giving  em- 
ployment to  26,290  men  and  463  women  and  youths, 
whose  wages  aggregated  $10,261,194.  The  value  of 
material  used  was  $21,163,039,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  product  was  $41,463,729.  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget, 
estimating  for  1875  the  probable  increase  of  the 
various  manufactures  of  the  city  over  the  report  of 
the  census  of  1870,  says, — 

"Iron  manufactures  exhibit  various  change*  In  1875;  the  varieties 
largely  Increased  are  axlea.  bolta,  riveti,  etc.,  malleable  casting*. chain* 
and  cable*,  locomotive*,  machinery,  hollow-ware, building  fronts,  corru- 
gated and  galvanised  Iron,  safes  and  wrought  door*,  and  small  iron 
iiiauufactarra  generally.  Several  of  these  are  twice  or  three  time*  a* 
largely  produced  a*  in  1870,  particularly  builders'  Iron*,  wrought  doors, 
vault*  and  safe*,  and  the  smaller  miscellaneous  manufactures.  Great 
as  the  total  of  manufacture*  of  Iron  In  all  form*  was  In  1870,  $41,463,729, 
the  correction  of  the  Item*  In  detail,  as  alore  indicated,  would  add  at 
least  one-third  tu  this  sum.  All  the  secondary  or  more  advanced  grade* 
of  iron-working  were  increased  to  twice  or  three  time*  the  recorded 
production  of  1869-70;  builder*'  Iron-work,  both  wrought  and  cast  ■* 
store  fronts,  beams,  frames,  cornices,  ornaments,  etc.,  reached  at  least 
$0,00(1,000  In  Tslue  against  $500,000  In  1869-70.  Rolled  and  cast  iron 
of  the  urdlnary  mills,  or  a  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad  machinery  and 
Ilk*  primary  forms,  could  not  be  reported  at  no  large 
more  lhau  twenty  per  cent.  The  form*  of 
so  much  within  s  very  tew  years  as  to  change 
the  lea-ling  element,  of  value  to  more  highly-finished  products.  Ma- 
chinery has  become  more  elaborate  sod  more  expensive  :  It  I.  applied 
to  greater  varloty  of  uses,  and  more  labor  being  applied  to  It*  manipula- 
tion, it  leaves  the  manufacturers'  hands  at  a  greatly  increased  value  for 
the  same  weight  of  Iron.  .  .  .  Counting  establishment*  just  as  th.y  were, 
and  not  counting  any  one  a  second  time  because  different  proce-ses  are 
rrpres*uted  In  It,  the  number  In  1870  was  620  In  which  Iron  was  th* 
chief  manufacture.  In  1875,  there  *r*  more  by  at  le*»t  one-fifth,  and 
th*  capacity  *nd  actual  production  of  an  roua)  number  are  doubled." 

The  manufacture  of  steel  in  1870  was  carried  on  in 
fifty-eight  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $4,33G,900,  using  $2,785,292  worth  of  raw  material, 
and  producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $5,385,913. 
This  manufacture  was  estimated,  in  1875,  by  Mr. 
Blodget,  as  follows:  Crucible  aud  other  cast  steel  at 
$2,500,000 ;  rolled  in  plates,  sheets,  and  bars,  at  $5,000,- 
000;  and  manufactures  of  saw,  tools,  axes,  springs, 
etc.,  at  $5,000,000.  The  industrial  sum  for  1882  enu- 
merated the  steel  manufactures  as  follows: 

No.  Estab-  Total  Vein*  of 
lUhmeul*.    Labor.  Product: 

Steel  Ingots  and  rolled-plat*  and  sheet-   6  640  $1,659,200 

Steel  springs,  car  and  carriage   II  316  638,ouq 

S!i-«I  saw.   7  681  1.2011.120 

Steel  file..   18  596  684.000 

Steel  and  Iron  tool.   2u  731  1,0114.000 

Steel  cutlery  and  tool*   27  387  524,500 

Steel  wire,  tempered,  etc   I  10  20,000 

Steel  agricultural  forks   2  145  253,750 

Steel  cutting  dira  and  brands   5  20  29.000 

Steel  grate-bar.   1  10  18,000 

Totals   98         3535  $6,lu0,.f70 

Brass  founding  and  copper,  brass-  and  tin- works  of 
all  kinds  for  distilleries,  sugar-mills  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  refineries  of  sugar,  and  for  household  use, 
employed  many  tradesmen  in  Philadelphia  from  an 
early  period.  In  May,  1717,  Austin  Paris  and  Thomas 
Paglan,  "  flounders,"  were  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  a  process  necessary  to  enable  tradesmen  to 
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cany  on  business  for  themselves.  Paris  was  a  founder 
in  the  city  ten  years  after.  Brass  founding  was  car- 
ried on  in  1728  in  Front  Street  near  Market  by  John 
Hyatt,  and  in  1759  by  Daniel  King  in  Second  Street. 
In  1753,  Norris  states  that  a  new  bell  for  the  State- 
House  had  been  cast  in  the  city,  and  bad  been  used 
for  some  time ;  though  he  admits  that  he  does  not  like 
it,  and  speaks  of  having  another  cast  in  England, 
which  was  not  done,  however. 

In  April,  1776,  Benjamin  Loxley  made  proposals 
for  casting  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon,  and  shells  for 
Congress  or  the  Committees  of  Safety.  8ome  of  the 
brass  guns  of  Major  Loxley  were  tested  by  Daniel 
Joy,  of  the  Reading  furnace,  who  was  also  engaged  in 
casting  cannon.  In  the  Federal  procession  on  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  King  rode  in  a  car 
with  a  furnace  in  full  blast,  and  finished  a  three-inch 
howitzer  which  was  mounted  and  fixed  on  Union 
Green.  Ornamental  brass  work,  in  the  department 
of  lamps,  chandeliers,  gas-fixtures,  the  various  mili- 
tary, Odd-Fellows,  firemen  and  theatrical  ornaments, 
as  well  as  brass  clocks,  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
large  extent.  In  1860  the  brass  founders  numbered 
31  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $350,150;  using 
$274,024  worth  of  raw  material,  employing  340  hands, 
and  turning  out  annually  products  valued  at  $571,800. 
In  1870  the  brass  founders  were  45,  with  a  capital  of 
$688,150 ;  the  value  of  raw  material  was  $455,245,  and 
that  of  the  annual  product,  $1,020,821 ;  at  the  same 
time  there  were  3  bell  founders  whose  capital  was 
$30,500,  the  raw  material  used  was  worth  $21,475,  and 
the  annual  product  $62,000.  In  1875,  Mr.  Blodget 
estimated  the  annual  product  of  these  industries  to 
be  worth  $1,531,231.  In  1880,  brass  casting  was  car- 
ried on  in  38  establishments  whose  capital  was  $782,- 
001 ;  the  raw  material  used  was  valued  at  $832,830,  , 
and  the  annual  product  at  $1,369,151.  At  the  same 
time  bronze  castings  were  made  in  4  establishments 
with  $110,150  of  capital,  using  $394,589  of  raw  ma- 
terial, and  producing  annually  $.501,412  worth  of 
manufactured  goods. 

The  exportation  of  fire-arms  from  Great  Britain  was 
forbidden  in  1774,  in  consequence  of  which  Congress 
recommended  their  manufacture  by  each  State.  The 
insecurity  of  the  frontier  settlements,  especially  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the  temptation  of  the 
chase,  and  particularly  the  Indian  trade,  had  rendered 
fire-arms  a  general  necessity,  and  created  a  steady  de- 
mand for  rifles  and  other  weajmns.  Hence  small-arms 
were  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  Philadelphia 
before  the  prohibition  of  their  introduction  by  the 
British  government.  Soon  after  that  proclamation  a 
letter  from  Philadelphia  to  a  member  of  Parliament 
informed  him  that  the  act  would  be  of  no  avail,  as 
there  were  gunsmiths  enough  in  Philadelphia  to  make 
100,000  stand  of  arms  within  a  year  at  28*.  apiece,  if 
needed,  and  thata  manufactory  of  gun|>owder  had  been 
already  established.  Governor  Richard  Penn,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1775,  stated 


that  the  casting  of  cannon,  including  brass,  in 
delphia,  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  also 
that  small-arms  were  made  in  as  great  perfection  as 
could  be  imagined.  The  workmanship  and  finish  of 
small-arms  were  universally  admired  for  their  excel- 
lence. The  provincial  gun-lock  manufactory,  ordered 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1776,  was  established 
in  Cherry  Street,  under  the  superintendence  of  Peter 
De  Haven.  Brass  gun-mountings  were  made  by  Lewis 
Prahl,  and  Lawrence  Birnie  erected  an  air-furnace 
and  mill  for  the  business  of  file-cutting,  in  connection 
with  the  gun-lock  factory.  The  invention  of  percus- 
sion fire  arms  was  claimed  by  Joshua  Shaw,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  obtained,  June  24,  1822,  letters  patent 
for  improvement  in  percussion  guns.  For  his  wafer- 
primer  for  cannon  he  was  granted  $18,000  by  Congress. 
The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  not  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  Philadelphia  at  present.  In  1860  there  were 
25  establishments,  with  $110,000  of  capital,  using 
$82,332  worth  of  raw  material,  and  employing  225 
hands,  the  value  of  their  annual  product  being  $251,- 
150.  In  1870  there  were  15  establishments,  with 
$177,  800  capital,  using  $27,000  worth  of  raw  material, 
and  producing  annually  $121,108  worth  of  goods.  In 
1880  this  manufacture  was  conducted  in  3  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $65,000,  and  an  annual  product 
worth  $64,500.  In  1882,  by  the  tabular  summary  of 
Philadelphia  industries,  guns,  pistols,  and  sportsmen's 
articles  were  manufactured  in  16  establishments,  which 
employed  64  hands,  with  an  annual  product  valued  at 
$93,600. 

Lead,  together  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mar- 
ble, jasper,  emeralds,  and  precious  stones,  are  said  by 
Campanius  to  have  been  found  in  the  province  in  the 
time  of  Printz,  and  to  have  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
days  of  the  Swedes.  In  1810  two  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  shot  existed  on  a  large  scale  in 
Philadelphia,  and  of  red  and  white  lead,  litharge,  and 
some  other  preparations  of  that  metal,  560  tons  were 
made.  In  1828,  S.  P.  Wetherill  A  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  awarded  premiums  by  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute for  samples  of  one  thousand  pigs  of  lead,  the 
product  of  the  Perkiomen  mines,  smelted  by  them. 
The  oldest  and  best-appointed  and  successful  of  the 
drop  Bhot  works  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Shot  Tower  of  Thomas  W.  Sparks,  which  was 
built  in  1808.  In  1860  lead-pipe  and  shot  making 
and  lead  smelting  was  carried  on  in  4  establishment*, 
with  a  capital  of  $275,000,  using  raw  material  valued 
at  $414,700,  and  employing  48  hands.  Their  annual 
product  was  valued  at  $638,500.  In  1870  there  were 
2  establishments  manufacturing  lead  pipe,  the  capital 
employed  being  $600,000,  the  raw  material  costing 
$470,000,  and  the  annual  product  being  valued  at 
$620,000.  Lead  Bhot,  at  the  same  date,  was  manufac- 
tured at  1  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  the 
raw  material  used  costing  $80,000,  and  the  annual 
product  being  valued  at  $100,000.  In  1875  the  lead 
manufactures  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Blodget  at 
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1936,000  value  of  product.  In  1880,  lead,  bar,  pipe, 
sheet,  and  shot  were  manufactured  in  3  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $865,000,  the  raw  material 
costing  $620,500,  and  the  annual  product  valued  at 
$758,000.  In  1882  the  tabular  summary  of  Philadel- 
phia industries  gives  the  manufacture  of  lead,  pipe,  j 
bar,  and  refining  as  being  conducted  by  5  establish- 
ments, employing  41  hands,  and  producing  annually 
$945,000,  and  white  and  red  lead  as  being  made  by 
4  establishments,  employing  272  hands,  and  producing 
•1,860,000. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  by  William  J.  Buck 
(paper  read  before  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Jan.  4, 1875)  that  James  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  proprietaries,  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn,  at  Spring  Garden,  London,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1766,  in  which  he  stated  that  his 
brother-in-law,  Col.  Francis,  had  gone — 

"  up  to*  oortheeet  branch  ufuu  Wyoming,  where  h»  myi  there  la  a 
conelderable  body  of  good  land,  and  a  very  great  fond  of  coal  in  Uie 
bill*  which  eurrouud  a  very  flue  and  extenaive  bottom  there.  Tbla 
OMl  U  thought  to  be  very  An..  With  hi.  compliments  be  aandii  you  a 
piece  of  the  cowl.  Tbl.  bed  of  coal,  altuaU  aa  It  l»  oti  the  aide  of  the 
river,  may  aome  time  or  other  be  a  thing  of  great  value." 

Mr.  Buck  mentions  that  Charles  Stewart,  making  a 
draft  of  a  survey,  in  1768,  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  mentions  that  it  had 
"stone  coal"  marked  upon  it.  In  1769,  Obadiah 
Oore,  a  blacksmith  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  used 
some  of  the  coal  found  upon  the  surface  there  in  his 
forge,  and,  finding  it  to  answer  his  purposes  very  well, 
continued  to  use  it,  and  afterward  he  was  successful 
in  burning  it  in  a  grate.  Judge  Fell,  of  Wilkesbarre, 
in  1808,  made  the  following  record  of  an  experiment 
with  this  coal : 

"Febrnary  11,  of  Ma*onry  5808.  Made  the  experiment  of  burning 
the  common  etone  coal  of  the  valley,  in  a  grate.  In  a  common  fire- 
place In  my  houee,  and  And  it  will  anewar  the  purpoee  of  fuel ;  making 
a  clearer  and  lietter  Are,  at  leai  expen*e  than  barniug  wood  in  the  com- 
mon way.   Borongh  of  Wllkesbarre,  Feb.  11, 1S0H.— J  Max  Fill." 

Mr.  Buck  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  1776,  I 
and  afterwards  during  the  Revolution,  "  two  Durham 
boat-loads  of  coal  were  annually  sent  to  the  shore  of  the 
Susquehanna,  opposite  where  Harrisburg  now  is,  and 
the  coal  landed  there,  taken  in  wagons  to  the  armory 
at  Carlisle,  and  used  there."  In  1790-91,  Philip  Ginter 
gave  to  Col.  Joseph  Weiss  a  "  black  stone"  found  by 
him  in  a  hunt  upon  the  mountains,  near  the  present 
borough  of  Mauch  Chunk,  which  Weiss  carried  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was  tested  and  pronounced 
"stone"  or  "anthracite"  coal.  An  association  for 
mining  was  formed  in  1792,  called  the  "  Lehigh  Coal- 
Mining  Company,"  which  did  nothing  more  than 
organize,  and  "locate"  10,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk.  The  coal  was  only  used 
by  blacksmiths  in  the  neighborhood  until  1806,  when 
William  Turnbull  took  two  or  three  hundred  bushels 
in  an  "arc"  (ark)  to  Philadelphia,  where  experiments 
with  it  as  a  fuel  failed,  and  in  1812  an  attempt  to  work 
the  mine  was  made,  and  also  failed.    The  anthracite  I 


of  Schuylkill  County  was  used  in  a  forge  by  Whetstone 
in  1795,  and  William  Morris,  in  1800,  took  a  wagon- 
load  to  Philadelphia  and  could  not  sell  it ;  again,  in 
1812,  Col.  George  Shoemaker  brought  to  the  city  nine 
wagon  loads,  with  no  better  success ;  but  at  his  earnest 
solicitation,  Mellen  &  Bishop  used  the  coal  at  their 
rolling-mills  in  Delaware  County,  and  were  pleased 
with  the  result.  They  called  public  attention  to  the 
usefulness  of  anthracite  as  a  fuel,  and  this  was  the 
turning-point  iu  the  history  of  coal-mining  in  this 
country.1 

When  the  qualities  of  Pennsylvania  coal  for  fuel 
were  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment,  firewood  was 
becoming  dearer  and  more  scarce,  and  the  methods  of 
using  it  by  the  old-fashioned  ten-plate  stoves  in 
kitchens,  and  for  warming  by  the  Franklin  stove  or 
open  fireplace  in  parlors,  sitting-rooms,  and  other 
apartments,  were  wasteful ;  yet  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  (or  anthracite)  coal 
was  indifferently  regarded,  and  as  a  fuel  the  article 
was  difficult  of  introduction. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  in  1805,  Dr. 
James  Woodhouse  published  an  account  of  some 
experiments  made  with  Lehigh  coal,  of  which  he 
said,- 

"  The  Lehigh  coal  promuwe  to  be  particularly  ueeful  where  a  long- 
oontinued  heat  it  neceaaary,  an  In  dlatilling  or  evaporating  large  qnanti- 
Uee  of  water  from  varioua  •ubetancee.  In  the  melting  of  metali,  or  in  the 
subliming  of  talta.  In  generating  a  team  to  work  steam-engine*,  and, 
in  common  life,  for  waalilng,  cooking,  etc.,  provided  the  fireplace*  ar* 
conatructed  in  Mich  a  manner  aa  to  keep  up  a  ttrong  draught  of  air." 

In  1807,  Samuel  Breck,  in  his  diary,  gave  the  results 
of  some  experiments  in  the  economy  of  using  coal  as 
a  fuel,  which  were  not  encouraging  unless  the  coal 
could  be  purchased  "  at  thirty-three  cents  per  bushel, 
which  is  the  usual  summer  price." 

The  plan  of  Daniel  Pettibone  was  the  first  glim- 
mering of  the  present  hot-air  furnace ;  he  called  his 
stove  "  a  rarefying  air  stove."  According  to  certifi- 
cates submitted  by  Mr.  Pettibone,  the  managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  as  early  as  1810,  tried 
his  plan  upon  six  rooms,  which  were  warmed  by  one 
stove  of  the  middle  size.  They  were  so  well  pleased 
with  their  trial  that  they  purchased  the  right  for  the 
use  of  the  invention  for  the  whole  hospital  in  1810. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  introduced  into  the  alms- 
house, the  Philadelphia  Bank,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  St.  Augustine's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  various  stores  and  shops. 
Pettibone  afterward  heated  the  chambers  of  Congress 
and  other  public  buildings  by  means  of  his  stove. 
Pettibone's  invention  was  made  during  the  wood- 
burning  period,  and  without  suspicion  of  the  superior 
qualities  of  anthracite  coal;  but  his  principle  was 
that  of  the  modern  hot-air  furnace,  and  the  first 
person  to  apply  it  to  that  use  in  the  United  States, 
by  the  aid  of  anthracite  coal,  was  Prof.  Walter  R. 
Johnson,  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    About  1824-25 
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the  latter  had  built  in  his  cellar  a  furnace  for  burning 
anthracite  coal,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  air- 
chamber  of  brick-work.  Through  the  latter  the 
smoke  and  gaseous  production  was  carried  by  pipes 
through  a  cylindrical  drum  at  the  first  story,  and  one 
in  the  third  story,  and  thence  out  on  the  roof.  There 
was  an  advantage  by  the  rising  of  the  hot  air  to  the 
apartments  by  pipes  or  flues,  and  its  delivery  by  a 
register.  The  drums  in  the  first  and  third  stories  con- 
tributed their  heat  in  the  rooms  in  which  they  were 
placed.  This  method  of  warming  was  improved  in 
later  years  by  placing  the  drums  in  the  chamber 
adjoining  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  and  conducting 
the  hot  air  by  pipes,  regulated  by  registers,  to  the 
various  apartments. 

In  1826  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  which 
valuable  ]>eriodical  had  been  but  a  short  time  estab- 
lished, devoted  a  paper  to  the  subject  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  to  its  application  to  the  various  purposes 
of  domestic  economy. 

In  1828  the  first  cargo  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
coal  reached  Philadelphia  from  Karthaus,  in  Clear- 
field County.  Mention  of  the  first  cooking-stove  to  use 
anthracite  coal  appeared  in  the  United  State*  Gazette 
in  April,  1828,  the  stove  being  that  made  by  William- 
son &  Paynter.  The  price  at  which  two  ark-loads  of 
Lehigh  coal  which  reached  Philadelphia  in  1814  sold 
was  $21  a  ton,  and  the  coal  was  used  by  White  & 
Hazard  in  their  wire  manufactory  nt  the  Palls  of 
Schuylkill.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  at  the  colliery  in  1876  was  $2.53.' 
At  this  price  the  860,664,832  tons  mined  from  1820  to 
1876  brought  the  enormous  sum  of  #912,228,024.96. 
It  was  not  an  extravagant  statement  which  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  made  in  1855,  when  it  said  that 
"  many  farms"  in  Pennsylvania  were  "  as  precious  as 
some  of  the  mines  of  California." 

The  total  anthracite  coal  production  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  tons  of  2240  pounds,  from  1820  to  1883,  is  as 
follows:  From  the  Wyoming  region,  220,104,817 
tons;  the  Lehigh  region,  98,626,196  tons;  the  Schuyl- 
kill region,  250,024,255  tons;  total  from  all  regions, 
524,699.328  tons. 

The  founder  in  point  of  time  of  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals  was  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  who  about 
1789  started  the  first  white-lead  factory  in  the  United 
States,  and  who,  though  giving  his  attention  to  other 
manufactures,  yet  established  at  WetherilPs  drug- 
store, No.  65  North  Front  8treet,  the  oldest  and  most 
extensive  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  the  country. 

There  have  been  four  generations  of  Wetherills 
druggists  in  Philadelphia.  Samuel,  the  founder,  was 
a  Quaker  preacher  of  such  talents  and  virtues  as  to 
attract  to  his  ministrations  the  most  eminent  people 
of  his  day.  He  wrote  "  An  Apolopy  for  the  Religious 
Society  called  Free  Quakers,"  of  which  society  he 
was  among  the  prominent  founders  and  active  mem- 
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In  1775  he  became  one  of  the  promoters  and 
managers  of  the  United  Company  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Establishment  of  American  Manufactures, 
and  embarked  with  his  whole  energies  in  the  business. 
There  being  no  dyers  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  he 
undertook  that  branch ;  and  from  dyeing  to  chemicals 
the  transition  was  natural.  He  died  in  1816,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  drug  business  by  his  son,  Samuel 
Wetherill,  Jr.,  in  the  "  Wetherill  drug-store,"  an  old 
landmark  of  earlier,  if  not  of  better  days.  John 
Price  Wetherill,  a  grandson,  succeeded  his  father, 
Samuel,  the  son  of  the  founder,  Samuel.  He  was  born 
in  1794,  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  1817,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1832,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  a  member  in  1844  of  the  Miner- 
alogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1848  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Natural 
History.  He  inherited  the  fighting  propensity  of  hie 
ancestor,  and  was  captain  of  the  Second  City  Troop 
for  several  years,  and  known  as  "Col.  John  Price 
Wetherill."  His  scientific  attainments  won  him 
these  and  other  marks  of  merited  distinction.  He 
died  in  1853. 

Samuel  Wetherill  and  his  son,  Samuel,  Jr.,  being 
anxious  to  do  more  than  to  sell  a  purchased  article, 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1809,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Broad  Streets.  It  is  said  that  efforts  were  made  by 
an  agent  of  the  English  manufacturers  to  discourage  the 
Wetherills  from  commencing  this  business.  This  sub- 
sidized adviser  failed  in  his  efforts.  The  Wetherills 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  their  white  lead  as  they 
had  determined,  but  they  did  not  continue  it  at  that 
place  much  longer  than  nine  months.  Their  factory 
at  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  June  18,  1810.  They  changed  its  location,  and 
erected  their  new  white-lead  factory  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  Cherry  Streets,  to  which  they 
subsequently  added  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
other  chemicals  and  drugs.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, 1811,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  obtained  pat- 
ents for  a  mode  of  washing  white  lead,  for  setting  the 
beds  or  stocks  in  making  white  lead ;  for  screening 
and  separating  white  lead,  for  separating  oxidized 
from  metallic  lead  in  the  process  of  making  red  lead, 
and  using  machines  for  that  purpose. 

Christopher  Marshall,  chemist,5  began  to  manufac- 
ture sal  ammoniac  in  1790  so  largely  that  his 
exportation   amounted  to  Bix  thousand   pounds  a 
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year.  Some  attention  was  paid  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  potash  by  William  Henderson,  on  Fourth 
Street,  between  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  who,  in  1772, 
advertised  that  he  would  give  thirty  pounds  per  ton, 
cash,  for  alkaline  salte  boiled  from  the  lye*  of  wood 
or  vegetable  ashes.  Benjamin  Leigh,  his  superinten- 
dent, offered  to  instruct  persons  in  the  process  gratu- 
itously; also  how  to  clear  land  from  wood,  so  that 
the  ashes  from  the  same,  when  burned,  would  pay 
more  than  the  expense  of  clearing.  The  value  of  the 
potash  manufactured  in  America  at  that  time  was  ch- 
timated  at  £50,000  sterling.  John  Rhea,  in  1787,  also 
established  potash-works  on  Goodman's  wharf,  above 
Race  Street.1 

George  W.  Carpenter,  another  scientific  druggist  of 
Philadelphia,  was  born  in  1802,  and  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  drug  business  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Charles  Marshall,  Jr.,  where  he  accumulated 
a  small  sum  of  money  and  a  large  capital  of  knowl- 
edge. Forming  the  acquaintance  and  winning  the 
friendship  of  the  distinguished  Thomns  Nuttall,  he 
developed  that  taste  for  natural  history  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  scientific  attainments.  While  yet 
in  Marshall's  store  he  waa  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  His  favorite  study 
was  mineralogy,  and  he  collected  a  valuable  cabinet, 
of  which  Professor  Sillitnan  availed  himself  when 
preparing  his  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.  He  con-  < 
tributed  various  papers  on  medical  subjects  to  the  | 
American  Journal  of  Science,  then  edited  by  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Chapman,  and  "Carpenter's  Essays  on  j 
Materia  Medica"  is  a  recognized  text-book.  In  1828 
he  began  business  for  himself,  and  his  success  was  ex- 
traordinary, he  accumulating  enough  in  eight  years 
to  purchase  a  farm  in  the  upper  part  of  Germantown, 
where  "  Phil  Ellena,"  the  name  of  his  country  place, 
became  the  home  of  hospitable  kindness.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown 
and  Norristown  Railroad,  and  a  commissioner  to 
organize  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  a  director,  as  well  as  in 
five  other  railroads,  one  hank,  and  one  insurance  com- 
pany. W.  C.  Henszey  became  a  partner  in  1842,  and 
succeeded  to  the  business  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter, in  1860. 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  "druggist,  chymist,  and  apothe- 
cary," whose  shop,  in  1801,  was  at  No.  168  North 
Second  Street,  established  about  that  time,  in  the  ; 


t  Among  the  executive  dnrnments  presented  In  Con^rm  was  a  letter  i 
from  Secretary  Hchur*,  recommending  an  appropriation  of  tiro  hundred  | 
dollar*  to  pure  baa*  the  first  patent  ever  issued  in  thia  country.  Accom- 
panying it  waa  a  Utter  from  K.  T.  Hall,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  present 
poaaeaaor  of  the  document.  In  which  he  aaye  It  waa  Issued  at  New  York, 
July  31, 1790,  to  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Philadelphia,  for  ao  improvement 
in  making  potash  and  ixwrlash.  It  Is  written  on  a  aheel  of  parchment 
twenty  Inches  square,  lu  a  round,  old-faahloued  band,  signed  by  George 
Washington,  ami  certified  by  Kdmnnd  Randolph.  Attoror-T-Otieial,  aa 
being  conformable  to  the  act  of  Congrraa  to  promote  the  useful  arts  ;  and 
Ita  delivery  to  the  grantee  is  certified  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the  seal 
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neighborhood  of  the  Globe  Mills,  a  laboratory  for 
chemical  manufacturing,  and  produced  the  first  mer- 
curials made  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ^supposed 
that  he  gave  up  business  about  1803-4.  He  became 
conspicuous  in  politics,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1809,  and  served  continuously  until  1815,  when  he 
lost  a  re-election;  but  he  was  again  chosen  in  1817, 
and  served  one  term.  He  died  in  Paris,  May  2, 1825, 
aged  fifty -two  years.  His  "Statistical  Annals,"  pub- 
lished in  1818  by  Thomas  Dodson  &  Sou,  Philadel- 
phia, was  for  many  years  the  leading  work  on  the 
statistics  and  industries  of  the  country. 

In  1804,  John  Harrison,  druggist,  at  No.  10  South 
Second  Street,  was  named  in  the  City  Directory  for 
1 805  as  "  druggist  and  aqua  forti*  manufacturer."  He 
was  the  firet  to  attempt  the  production  of  nitric  acid. 
He  had  made  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  in  1793. 
As  a  result  of  his  success  in  this  profession  he  aban- 
doned the  apothecary  and  drug  business,  and  in  1806 
was  set  down  as  "  chymist,  No.  75  North  Fifth  Street." 
In  1808  he  was  "  near  No.  121  Green  Street,"  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets.  Here  he  met  with  misfor- 
tune, his  laboratory  being  burned  May  14, 1809.  Con- 
sequently he  removed  "away  out  of  town"  (as  it  was 
then  considered),  his  name  reappearing  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Directory  for  1813,  "John  Harrison, 
chemist,  first  gate,  Frankford  road."  In  later  years 
the  direction  was  given,  "  Frankford  road,  near  Or- 
ange Street."  The  place  chosen  was  west  of  the 
Frankford  road  and  Front  Street,  and  south  of  Berks 
Street,  near  where  the  streets  called  Harrison  Street 
and  Filler  Street  now  go  through.  The  manufacture 
of  aqua  fortis  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  Harrison.  In  1807  it  was  announced  in 
the  newspapers  that  he  had  established  an  important 
business  in  the  making  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric 
acid).  He  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  this  acid  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Harrison  had  accomplished 
himself  in  the  science  of  manufacturing  chemistry  by 
a  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
and  endeavored  to  become  practically  acquainted 
with  processes.  When  he  commenced  to  make  oil  of 
vitriol  it  was  in  a  small  way.  His  leaden  chamber 
was  of  trifling  capacity,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  out 
about  one  carboy  of  vitriol  in  a  working  day,  or  three 
hundred  carboys  a  year,  making  altogether  about 
forty-five  thousand  pounds.  These  experiments  were 
made  before  1807,  in  which  year  he  had  built  for  his 
use  a  leaden  chamber  eighteen  feet  high,  eighteen 
feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  manufacture  thirty-five  hundred  car- 
boys of  sulphuric  acid  per  annum,  or  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Sulphuric  acid  at 
this  time  was  worth  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  The  sons 
and  grandsons  succeeded  to  the  business  of  John  Har- 
rison, and  their  large  establishment  at  Gray's  Ferry, 
with  their  works  at  Kensington,  with  factories  in  Mary- 
land and  New  York,  prepare,  in  addition  to  chemicals 
and  white  lead,  chemicals  for  paper- Btainers,  fine 
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story.   Joseph  and  William  Gray  carried  on  the 
business  there  for  some  years.1 

Robert  E.  Gray  gave  notice  in  1807  that  he  in- 
tended to  brew  ale,  porter,  and  beer  during  the  en- 
suing winter  at  his  brewery,  No.  24  South  Sixth 
Street.  Conrad  Wile  was  taken  in  partnership  by 
Robert  E.  Gray  in  1811,  and  the  firm  was  Gray  & 
Wile.  After  Wile  retired,  Samuel  N.  Gray,  a  brother 
of  Robert  E.  Gray,  was  associated  with  the  latter.  S.  ; 
N.  Gray  died  in  1887.    A  sister  of  the  Grays  had 

married    White,  and  in  1887  his  interest  went  i 

into  the  control  of  his  nephews,  George  W.  Gray  and  | 
Samuel  G.  White.  Robert  E.  Gray  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1840.  Samuel  G.  White  died  in  1850,  and  his 
cousin,  George  W.  Gray,  continued  the  business  until  , 
1866,  when  he  removed  from  the  city.  Whitney  A 
Son  succeeded,  and  contiuued  the  brewery  until 
within  a  few  years,  when  the  buildings  were  aban- 
doned and  torn  down  in  1881. 

The  brewery  of  Reuben  Haines,  in  1785,  was  at  No. 
145  Market  Street;  Caspar  Haines  was  also  a  partner 
in  1791.  In  the  Federal  procession  of  1789  ten  mas- 
ter brewers  and  seventy-two  journeymen  paraded, 
headed  by  Reuben  Haines.  Upon  their  banners  were 
the  mottoes :  "  Proper  Drink  for  Americans,"  "  Home- 
Brewed  is  best."  About  1793,  Tench  Coxe,  commis-  j 
sioner  of  the  revenue,  stated  that  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia  exceeded  in  the  quantity  of  their  manu-  j 
fact u res  those  of  all  the  seaports  in  the  United  States. 
Godfrey  Twells  succeeded  the  Haines  in  1795,  and  in 
1801  the  brewery  was  conducted  by  T wells,  Morris  & 
Co.,  the  new  partner  being  Caspar  Morris.  In  1804, 
Caspar  Morris  and  Frederick  Gaul  were  brewing  here, 
and  here  was  established  "  The  Gaul  Brewery,"  which, 
in  1880,  was  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  Gaul,  Sr.,  and 
his  son  Martin.  Frederick  Gaul,  Sr.,  came  to  this 
country  prior  to  the  Revolution,  having  been  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  old  country  at  brewing  and  malting.  About  1841 
the  building  was  torn  down  and  stores  erected,  and 
Frederick  Gaul  removed  to  the  old  Hare  brewery, 
corner  of  New  Market  and  Callowbill  Streets,  where 


1  In  September,  1777,  (ha  Judgaa  for  Philadelphia  city  and  county 
adapted  the  following  ached  tile  of  prlcea  to  be  charged  In  publlc- 

t  >.  d. 

M&drira  wlua,  par  quart   S   0  o 

LUhnn  wine,  per  quart — , 
Teoerlffe  wine,  par  quart.. 

Spirit,  par  frill   

Brandy,  per  gill  

Whlekay.  per  gilt. 


G>«xl  beer,  per  quart  

Cider  royal,  per  quart.    

Cider,  per  quart  

Punch,  per  bowl  of  about  three  pinU  

Toddy,  per  bowl  

Rrrakfaat  of  tea  or  coffee . 

Dinner  

Supper  „, 

Lodijtn*. 
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hay  for  one  hurae,  per  night.  . 
OaU,  per  quart-  
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Wboerer  exceeded  three  rate 
80a.  for  the  Brat  I 


liable  to  proaecution,— a  flue  of 
.  and  for  the  third  U,  and 


bis  son  Frederick,  Jr.,  had  conducted  business  for  some 
years. 

In  1785  the  brewery  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street, 
below  Market,  which  is  still  in  operation,  was  con- 
ducted by  Joseph  Potts.  In  1791,  Henry  Pfeiffer,  a 
name  afterward  changed  to  Pepper,  was  there.  About 
1802,  Henry  Pepper  A  Son  were  in  business  at  the 
brewery.  George  Pepper  succeeded.  In  1881,  David 
Pepper  was  in  partnership  with  him.  Frederick  Seckel 
was  interested,  in  1836,  in  partnership  with  David  Pep- 
per. Robert  Smith,  who  bad  been  in  the  brewing  busi- 
ness in  St.  John  Street,  near  Noble,  was  admitted  into 
the  firm  in  1837  or  1838. 

Dr.  Douglass  mentions  the  manufacture  of  malt 
into  beer,  as  well  as  of  barley  into  malt,  as  a  well- 
established  industry  in  the  city  in  1750;  and  the  ex- 
portation of  strong  beer,  in  1766,  was  1288  barrels, 
worth  £1  10*.  per  barrel ;  the  shipments  in  1772  were 
1236  barrels;  in  1773,  1798  barrels;  and  in  1774, 1394 
barrels.  Adulteration  was  not  practiced  in  Philadel- 
phia, because  by  the  act  of  Assembly  the  seller  of 
adulterated  liquors  forfeited  "  the  same,  and  three 
times  its  value  ;"  and  by  the  same  act  licensed  tavern- 
keepers,  etc.,  were  required  to  sell  beer  and  ale  by 
wine  measure  to  those  who  drank  on  the  premises, 
and  by  beer  measure  to  those  who  carried  it  away. 
By  act  of  1718  the  justices  were  empowered  to  fix  the 
prices  for  the  sale  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  etc.,  four  times 
in  the  year,  the  prices  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier 
at  the  close  of  the  sessions,  and  to  be  affixed  to  the 
court-house  door.  Porter  was  first  brewed  in  1780, 
by  Robert  Hare.  Previously,  ale,  beer,  and  "  two- 
penny" were  the  malt  liquors  in  use ;  "  half-and-half," 
or  equal  quantities  of  ale  and  beer;  " three-threads," 
or  one  third  of  ale,  beer,  and  "  two-penny,"  were  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  porter,  which  Harwood  in- 
vented, and  called  "entire  brett."  Its  strengthening 
qualities  recommended  it  to  working-people  and  por- 
ters, and  hence  its  name.  In  1788  the  porter  made 
in  the  city  was  considered  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
English  make,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  throughout 
the  country.  The  price,  in  1790,  of  Philadelphia 
beer  was  30*.  the  barrel,  and  8*.  4</.  per  dozen  bottles. 
A  sample  of  it  made  the  voyage  to  China  and  back 
without  detriment  to  its  quality. 

As  early  as  1737  there  was  a  brew-house  at  the 
corner  of  Elbow  Lane  and  White  Horse  Alley  [now 
called  Bank  Street],  with  an  entrance-way  from 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Second  and  Third.  In 
1752,  George  Gray,  of  Gray's  Ferry,  conducted  the 
business  there.  After  he  died,  Mary  Gray,  his  widow, 
continued  the  brewery  for  some  years.  The  prop- 
erty was  offered  for  sale  in  1770.  In  1785,  Wil- 
liam Pusey  occupied  the  old  brewery.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Dawson,  who  in  1791  was  there, 
the  number  being  79  Chestnut  Street.  William 
Morrison  went  into  partnership  with  Dawson  about 
1812,  and  finally  conducted  the  business  on  his  own 
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Robert  Hare  A  Son,  with  whom  was  associated  J. 
Warren,  of  London,  were  the  original  manufacturers 
of  Hare  A  Twells'  porter.  Hare's  brew-house,  in 
1785,  was  in  Callowhill  Street,  between  Front  and 
Second,  No.  3.r).  In  1802  it  was  at  No.  155  Chestnut 
Street.  Mr.  Hare  died  March  28,  1810.  This  brew- 
ery was  subsequently  occupied  by  Frederick  Gaul, 
Sr.,  and  Frederick  Gaul,  Jr.  Before  1790,  George 
Rehn  and  John  Rehn  were  established  ns  brewers  at 
No.  60  Elm  Street  [now  New  Street],  below  Vine,  and 
between  Second  and  Third  Street,  on  the  south  side. 
George  was  succeeded  there  by  John  Rehn.  But 
George  Rehn  removed  to  No.  383  South  Front  8treet, 
below  Almond,  where  he  set  up  "the  Southwark 
Brewery,"  which,  in  1819,  was  managed  by  Thomas 
K.  Pritchard,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Hutchinson  A 
Stump.  Henry  Widenburg,  in  1795,  was  proprietor 
of  a  brew-house  at  No.  48  North  Sixth  Street,  where 
afterward  the  "  Pennsylvania  Hotel"  stood,  and  the 
brew-house  covered  the  lot  afterward  occupied  by 
Franklin  Hall.  John  Whitesides  was  there  in  1801, 
and  Joseph  Gray  as  tenant  in  1802,  who  was  succeeded 
in  the  following  year  by  Michael  Larer  and  his  son 
John,  in  the  family  of  whom  the  brewer}-  remained 
until  torn  down  for  other  improvements,  about  1841— 
42.  Before  1800,  Leonard  Snowden  and  James  L. 
Fisher  were  brewing  on  Vine  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets.  Edward  Hudson  succeeded  them, 
and  in  1 81 2  sold  out  to  Croskey  A  Say.  Francis  Perot 
became  owner  about  1818,  and,  in  partnership  with 
William  8.  Perot,  continued  the  business  for  some 
years,  and  finally  went  into  the  preparation  of  malt, 
and  converted  the  brewery  into  a  malt-house.  At 
the  northwest  corner  of  Prune  and  Fifth  Streets 
Thomas  Billington  began,  in  1802,  the  construction 
of  a  brewery,  but  dying  before  its  completion,  Elisha 
Gordon  purchased  and  completed  the  work,  and  com- 
menced brewing  in  1805.  This  establishment,  in 
1809.  was  conducted  by  Thomas  F.  A  R.  Gordon,  as 
the  Columbian  Brewery. 

Edward  Hudson,  in  the  latter  part  of  1809,  leased 
the  Philadelphia  Brewery,  in  Moravian  Alley,  where 
he  produced  11  fine  malt  liquors."  He  did  not  remain 
there  very  long,  but  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Skelly, 
who  was  there  in  1812  and  afterward.  In  1810  the 
large  breweries  of  Philadelphia  were  said  to  consume 
annually  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels 
of  malt.  There  were  beside  numerous  small  establish- 
ments in  the  city,  the  business  of  which  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Richard  and  George  D.  Croskey  and  Benjamin  Say 
were  at  the  Pennsylvania  Brewery,  on  George  Street 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  in  1811.  They  left  that 
establishment  in  the  next  year,  and  George  D.  Cros- 
key managed  it  Adam  Seckel  succeeded  in  1818, 
and  subsequently  Frederick  Seckel  became  a  partner. 
The  brewery  had  been  abandoned  for  several  years 
before  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  Sansoiu 
Street  Hall.   A.  Boucherie,  Nicholas  Parinentier,  E. 


Fourestier  A  Co.  opened  a  new  distillery  upon  a 
patent  process  about  1810,  at  No.  180  Coates  Street. 
They  had  facilities  to  distill  yearly  30,000  gallons  of 
molasses  to  rum,  and  75,000  gallons  of  whiskey  to 
gin,  and  the  products  were  estimated  to  be  worth 
$100,000  a  year.  Essential  oils  and  cordials  were 
within  the  processes  of  the  manufacturer*.  They 
also  had  a  patent  for  refining  whale-oil  for  the  use  of 
lamps,  and  had  prepared  20,000  gallons  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1811.  Their  method  also  cov- 
ered the  refining  of  linseed  oil  for  the  use  of  paint- 
ers. The  Northern  Liberties  Brewery,  North  Fourth 
8treet,  above  Vine,  was  conducted  in  1814  by  Luders, 
Marbacher  A  Co.  In  January,  1815,  the  brewers  in 
Philadelphia  gave  notice  that  after  the  2d  of  January 
of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  prices  in 
barley  and  hops,  their  terms  would  be  as  follows  per 
barrel:  Strong  beer,  $7;  middling  beer,  $5.50;  small 
beer,  $4 ;  porter,  (8 ;  ale,  $8.  The  card  was  signed  by 
Dawson  A  Morrison,  Nos.  79  and  81  Chestnut  Street ; 
George  Pepper,  corner  Fifth  and  Minor  StreeU; 
Frederick  Gaul,  No.  147  High  Street,  below  Fourth  ; 
William  Abbott,  Pear  Street,  near  Dock ;  Robert  E 
Gray,  No.  24  South  Sixth  8treet ;  Thomas  Morris  A 
Co.,  No.  86  North  8econd  Street,  above  Arch  ;  John 
Planck  ;  Melchior  Larer,  No.  50  North  Sixth  Street; 
Will  A  McArthur,  Bread  Street;  Luders,  Marbacher 
A  Co.,  Fourth  Street,  above  Vine;  and  Sharswood  A 
Say.  Partenheimer  A  Pepper  were  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Brewery,  in  Bread  Street,  in  1820.  Jacob  Preti 
was  a  partner  in  that  firm,  and  went  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Partenheimer  A  Pepj>er  continuing  the 
business.  About  1829  the  Farmers'  Brewery,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets,  which 
had  been  built  by  an  association  of  farmers  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  prices  paid  for  grain  by  the 
brewers,  and  who  thought  they  could  do  better  by 
conducting  a  brewery  for  themselves,  became  a  fail- 
ure. William  Morrison  then  gave  up  the  Chestnut 
Street  brewery,  and,  in  partnership  with  Mordecai  L 
Dawson,  purchased  the  Farmers'  Brewery  building 
Subsequently  Mr.  Morrison  died.  Mordecai  L.  Daw- 
son conducted  the  business  on  his  own  account  and 
in  partnership  with  others.  Poultney,  Collins  A 
Massey  succeeded,  and  now  William  Massey  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  extensive  establishment. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  breweries  in  the  city. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1855  by  Poultney  &  Mas- 
sey, and  since  then  many  improvements  have  been 
made. 

The  brewery  of  Frederick  Lauer  was  established  in 
1826.  Lauer  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1823.  from 
Gleissweiler,  uear  the  Fortress  Landau,  in  the  Palati- 
nate. In  1831  the  brewing  of  ale  and  porter  was  com- 
menced, and  in  1835  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
son,  Frederick  Lauer. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  place  in  this  country 
where  lager  beer  was  made,  and  the  original  brewer 
was  George  Manger,  who  had  a  brewery  about  1S46- 
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47,  on  New  Street.1  The  Bergner  &  Eogel  brewery 
was  established  in  1849,  by  Charles  W.  Bergner,  on 
Seventh  Street,  below  Oirard  Avenue.  In  1852,  Gua- 
tavus  Bergner  took  charge  of  the  brewery.  The 
business  then  was  small,  only  twelve  hands  being 
employed,  brewing  about  7000  barrels  of  beer  per 
annum.  In  1870,  Charles  Engel  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Gustavus  Bergner,  uniting  the  brewery 
of  Engel,  at  Fountain  Green,  which  had  been  sold  to 
the  park  commissioners,  with  that  of  Bergner.  The 
brewery  is  located  on  the  square  lying  between 
Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  Streets,  and  between 
Thompson  and  Jefferson  Streets.  A  cash  capital  of 
$960,000  is  represented  in  the  numerous  buildings 
and  improved  appliances,  and  180  men  find  employ- 
ment there.  In  1879  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  the 
Bergner  &  Engel  Brewing  Company,  with  a  paid-in 
capital  of  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

Of  the  more  than  200,000  barrels  of  beer  coming 
from  this  great  company,  Philadelphia  consumes  one- 
half,  and  the  other  half  finds  its  market  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  especially  in  the  South.  Forty  refrig- 
orating-cars,  representing  an  investment  of  over  $30,- 
000,  are  needed  to  transfer  the  beer  in  proper  condition 
to  the  company's  own  depots  in  other  cities.  In  1870 
the  product  was  38,000  barrels;  in  1871,  48,000;  in 
1883, 210,000 ;  and  1884  it  is  expected  to  reach  250,000. 

The  breweries  of  Philadelphia  in  1860  numbered 
68,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,122,600,  consuming 
annually  raw  material  valued  at  $1,102,733,  and  giving 
employment  to  593  men  and  3  women,  with  an  aggre- 
gate annual  production  valued  at  $2,223,455.  In 
1870  the  breweries  numbered  69,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,716,950,  using  steam-power  equal  to  485 
horse-power,  with  140  machines,  employing  the  labor 
of  620  men  and  12  women,  to  whom  wages  were  paid 
during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $504,372.  The 
value  of  the  raw  material  consumed  was  $2,133,819, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  $4,081,856.  Mr.  Blodgct, 
in  1875,  considered  the  production  of  beer  and  ale,  as 
returned  by  the  census  in  1870,  as— 

"very  lmp.rf.et,  not  more  than  two-third,  probably,  bnt  for  1874  the 
exact  official  report  or  tax-paid  mull  liquor,  for  the  Flrrt  Collection  I>la- 
triet  ta  917.104  barrel*.  ThU  embrace.  .11  but  three  ward,  in  the  city, 
the  Twenty-«econd,Tw.nty-thlrd,  and  Twenty-firth,  for  which  ward, 
th.  cenroa  return!  of  U70  gaTe  a  production  of  about  io.OOO  barrel*. 
Th.re  liar.  b*.n  remoT.l.  to  the*,  ward.  In  lh«  natural  growth  of  th. 
cUy,  and  tba  present  production  cannot  be  Ira  than  50,000  l»rrel«, 
making  M9.104  barrel.  In  all.  The  average  Talu.  waa  511  ]>«r  barrel  in 
1870;  now  it  la  placed  at  SlU  by  thv  beat  aalimatw.  The  Talu.  i. 
therefore  18,591,040,  exdutlre  of  the  wait*,  or  np.nl  grain,  which  ia 
worth  not  lea.  than  IlOO.Ofio.  Th.  malt  product  ii  aUo  m»r.  than 
doubled,  although  the  large  importation,  of  matted  grain,  are  made  from 


The  value  of  products  of  the  breweries  was,  there- 
fore, $9,691,040  in  1875.  as  against  $4,081,850  in  1870. 

>  The  fleet  place  at  which  thla  bwr  »•«  aold  wa.  In  Dillwyn  Street, 
below  CeJIowblll,  and  probably  not  earlier  than  1(W7.  The  brew.ry 
adjoined  U).  aaloon.  Lager  beer  did  Dot  get  to  be  a  drink  of  much 
popularity  for  aome  year,  afterward.  Th.  flrat  laj;er  beer  hum*  in 
th.  central  part  of  the  city  wa.  that  of  William  Manning,  it  Co,  Carter'. 
AU.y,  emit  of  Third  Street,  which  waa  opened  In  1850. 


The  "  Twenty  Cities"  Report  of  the  census  of  1880 
mentions  only  "malt"  as  produced  in  18  establish- 
ments, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,075,000,  whose 
raw  material  was  valued  for  the  year  at  $1,441,230, 
and  the  annual  product  at  $1,879,460.  If  there  were 
no  other  statistical  information  of  this  industry  the 
conclusion  would  have  been  inevitable  that  the  pro- 
duction of  beer  in  Philadelphia  had  most  unaccount- 
ably decreased.  The  summary  of  Philadelphia  in- 
dustries in  1882,  however,  gives  figures  that  at  once 
exhibit  the  unreliability  of  the  census  of  1880.  Ac- 
cording to  this  summary,  there  were  brewers  of  ale 
and  porter  conducting  8  establishments,  whose  annual 
product  was  valued  at  $1,328,000;  brewers  of  beer 
in  75  establishments,  whose  annual  product  was 
valued  at  $5,451,000  ;  and  brewers  of  weiss  beer  in  9 
establishments,  whose  annual  product  was  $105,000, — 
making  92  establishments,  whose  annual  products 
combined  were  valued  at  $6,884,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  15  malt-houses,  with  their  annual  pro- 
duct of  $1,640,750. 

That  William  Penn  cherished  the  hope  of  success- 
fully introducing  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  the 
province  is  abundantly  shown  by  his  letters  to  the 
Free  Society  of  Traders,  in  London,  in  1683.  The 
indigenous  grapes,  "  the  great  red  grape,  called  by 
ignorance  the  fox  grape,"  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Penn,  for  he  had  "drunk  a  good  clarett,  though  small 
and  greenish,  of  Capt.  Rappe's  vintage  of  the  savage 
grape."  The  "skilful  vignerotu"  among  the  French- 
men were  set  to  work  upon  his  Springettsbury  estate  in 
Penn  township,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  pres- 
ent city,  toward  the  Schuylkill,  where  a  vineyard  was 
planted  upon  what  was  afterward  known  as  "  Vineyard 
Hill."  He  brought  from  France  a  person  qualified  to 
conduct  the  process  in  all  its  branches,  Andrew  Doz, 
or  Doze,  who,  with  Patrick  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More,  arc 
mentioned  by  Penn  as  the  laborers  who  bore  the  "heat 
and  burthen  of  the  day"  in  this  vineyard. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  William  Penn 
will  show  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  this  experi- 
ment. In  Eighth  month,  1685,  he  wrote  to  Thomas 
Lloyd  that  he  had  sent  over  Mons.  De  La  Noe,  "  a 
French  minister,  of  good  name  for  his  sincere  and 
zealous  life  in  his  own  country,  and  by  men  of  his 
natiou  here.  As  he  is  used  more  will  follow.  The 
man  is  humble  and  intends  to  work  for  his  bread,  has 
two  able  servants,  and  a  genius  to  a  vineyard  and 
garden.  I  in  treat  thee  to  speak  to  J.  Harrison  to  use 
the  Frenchman  at  the  Schuylkill  well.  I  hope  a  vine- 
yard there  for  all  this."  In  1685  he  wrote  to  Thomas 
Harrison, — 

"Tho*  the  vineyard  be  yet  of  no  Talue,  and  I  might  be  out  of  pocket, 
Ull  I  come  be  regardful  of  Andrew  Dot,  the  Frenchman.  II.  la  hot,  but 
I  think  bona*!,  and  hit  wife  a  pretty  woman  in  bar  dUpoalllun." 

In  his  letters  of  1686  he  said, — 

"  All  the  Tinea  formerly  aent,  and  in  tlila  veaa.1,  ar.  Intended  for  An- 
|  drew,  at  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  vineyard.   I  could  have  been  glad  of  a 
I  laat  year ;  and  I  hear  by  Joeh  Harrla  he  made  earn.." 
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In  a  later  letter  he  said,— 

"  I  vritt  that  regard  ebould  he  had  to  Andrew  Don  abont  lb*  rlne- 
yard.  I  know  It  la  a  charge ;  t>»t  l(  win*  can  be  made  It  will  be  worth 
tha  prorince  thouaanda  by  tha  year.  Tut  many  Fraoch  arc  dkheart- 
ao«d  by  tb»  Caroliniana,  aa  being  D«>t  hott  enough.  In  eeren  yeare 
there  would  be  hundred,  of  rlneyarde  If  tha  experiment  takee;  and  I 
understand  by  D'd  Lloyd  and  I>r.  More  that  be  produced  ripe  grape*  the 
loth  of  the  Mb  month  [July  I  •»*,  when  the  rooU  were  lft  or  16  roootha 
planted.  Tie  an  high  character  of  the  country,  and  An.  Dote,  I  am 
told,  aayd  he  deterred  the  plan,  paying  to  me  only  an  acknowledgment 
In  wine." 

Mons.  De  La  Noe  did  not  live  long,  having  died 
in  1686.  After  the  second  visit  of  Penn  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  vineyard.  The  name,  however,  was  re- 
tained by  the  tract,  a  part  of  Springettsbury,  for 
more  than  a  century  afterward,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
upon  Melish's  map  of  1816.  In  July,  1718,  William 
Penn  granted  to  Jonathan  Dickinson  ten  hundred  and 
eighty-four  acres  and  one  hundred  perches  of  land, 
part  of  the  manor  of  Springettsbury.  It  was  the  old 
Vineyard  estate,  and  extended  along  the  Schuylkill 
River,  immediately  north  of  Fairmount,  some  dis- 
tance, including  therein  what  was  then  called  "Old 
Vineyard  Hill,"  and  afterward,  when  owned  by  Rob- 
ert Morris,  "The  Hills,"  and,  under  Henry  Pratt, 
"Lemon  Hill,"  now  a  portion  of  Fairmount  Park. 
The  tract  stretched  over  to  the  line  afterward  opened 
as  the  King's  or  Wissabickon  or  Ridge  road,  com- 
mencing on  the  latter  at  Coates  Street,  and  running 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  road  beyond  Turner's 
Lane.  Girard  College  is  on  a  portion  of  this  property, 
and  it  took  in  the  whole  of  Francisville.  The  Vine- 
yard House  was  upon  an  inclosure  commenting  about 
Coates  Street  and  running  some  distance  along  the 
Ridge  road.  This  property  was  bought  by  Dickinson 
for  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

The  attempt  to  make  wine  was  abandoned  by  Penn 
after  his  second  visit,  in  1700  ;  and  though  an  English 
writer  speaks  of  good  wine  having  been  frequently 
produced  by  skilful  rianeroiu,  and  of  the  encouraging 
prospects  of  ample  supplies  of  wine  for  the  home  use 
and  for  exportation,  yet  the  industry  languished,  and 
was  abandoned.  The  importations  in  1711  amounted 
to  68,000  gallons  of  wine  and  383,000  gallons  of  West 
India  rum.  Peach  brandy  and  perry  were  largely  made 
in  the  province.  The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  contains  a 
memoir  on  the  distillation  of  persimmons,  by  Isaac 
Bart  mm,  and  a  letter  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  the 
manufacture  of  currant  wine  by  the  Moravians.  This 
last  branch  of  wine-making  was  commended  in  1810 
by  Mr.  Tench  Coxeas  a  more  profitable  business  than 
distillation  from  the  grape. 

In  1793  the  project  of  wine-making  was  renewed. 
A  company  for  the  promotion  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  was  formed  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Assembly 
of  the  22d  of  March,  1793,  and  it*  supplement  Jan. 
13,  1794.  Samuel  Miles,  John  Fry,  John  Swanwick, 
Walter  Stewart,  Benjamin  Barton,  and  Israel  Whelen 
were  the  commissioners  named  in  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. 


at  twenty  dollars  each.  The  company  was  authorized 
to  purchase  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  to  erect 
the  necessary  buildings.  The  charter  was  granted  for 
twenty  years.  The  vineyard  of  Peter  Leganx,  which 
was  adopted  by  this  company,  was  at  Spring  Mill,  in 
Montgomery  County,  a  few  miles  above  the  city. 
Legaux  commenced  the  cultivation  of  vines  in  1787, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  plants  from  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  and  other  portions  of  France.  By  care- 
ful cultivation  these  plants  had,  in  1793,  reached  the 
number  of  18,000,  and  the  number  was  now  rapidly 
increasing.  He  calculated  the  expense  of  cultivating 
vines  in  four  acres  to  be  £69  1 1«.  annually.  The  ex- 
pense of  vintage  was  £10  10*\  Seven  thousand  two 
hundred  glass  bottles,  worth  three  pence  each,  would 
be  wanted  to  hold  the  wine,  which,  with  casks,  wire, 
etc.,  would  amount  to  £171  10«.  6d.  per  annum.  The 
yield  of  four  acres  would  be  1440  gallons,  and  the  net 
profits  for  the  crop,  including  the  sale  of  vines,  was 
calculated  at  £661  14*.  In  1811  there  were  30,000 
vines  growing  with  good  prospect  of  success. 

In  1728  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
distillers  of  Philadelphia,  setting  forth  that  they 
"had  been  at  great  ex|>ense  in  erecting  distilling- 
housea  for  distilling  molasses  into  rum;  but  large 
quantities  of  New  England  rum,  lately  imported  and 
likely  to  be  imported,  tended  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  trade  thereof  and  to  the  discouragement  of  the 
petitioners.   They  therefore  prayed  that  a  duty  should 
be  laid  on  the  same,  and  also  upon  Wat  India  rum  (  to 
prevent  frauds),  except  such  as  imported  from  the 
sugar-cane  colonies."    An  effort  was  made  in  the  As- 
sembly to  allow  a  duty  of  two  pence  per  gallon  on  all 
proof  spirits  exported,  but  it  failed.    In  1749,  Samuel 
Robeson,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  petition  stating 
that  as  the  business  of  distilling  spirits  from  grain, 
peaches,  etc,  had  much  increased  in  the  province,  it 
was  found  that  the  spirits  had  unwholesome  qualities 
when  distilled  from  copper  worms,  and  that  he  had 
discovered  a  method  of  making  pewter  worms,  but 
that  the  people  generally  preferring  copper  worms, 
he  could  not  succeed  in  his  business,  wherefore  be 
asked  that  measures  should  be  taken  as  well  for  secur- 
ing the  health  of  the  people  as  for  his  own  encourage- 
ment.   Prior  to  1790,  Philip  Wager  was  conducting 
the  rectifying  and  liquor  business  which  early  in  the 
present  century  was  under  the  management  of  Van 
Syckcl  &  Garrison.   This  concern  was  succeeded  by 
Van  Syckel  A  Sons,  who  brought  the  business  down 
to  1849,  when  Elijah  Van  Syckel  retired,  his  interest 
having  been  purchased  by  William  R.  White,  and  the 
concern  of  White  &  Van  Syckels  was  organized.  In 
1823,  John  Maitland  established,  at  No.  408  South 
Street,  a  distillery  for  the  manufacture  of  pure  rye 
whiskey.   The  firm  was  Maitland  &  Young,  and  they 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  process  by  which  a  large 
increase  of  spirit  could  be  obtained  from  the  grain. 
Mr.  Maitland  withdrew  in  1825-26,  and  in  1837,  W. 
J.  Maitland  became  a  partner,  under  the  style  of 
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Young  &  Maitland.  This  firm  continued  until  1847, 
when  it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mait- 
land, and  Alexauder  Young  became  sole  proprietor. 
Mr.  Freedley  says,  "There  are  said  to  be  (1868)  over 
three  hundred  persons  and  firms  engaged  at  this  time 
in  the  distillation  of  whiskey  from  rye,  molasses,  etc., 
but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  establishments 
are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  called  manufac- 
tories. Nearly  all  the  houses  which  are  engaged  in 
producing  whiskeys  have  their  distilleries  located  out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  and  some  of  them  in  other 
States." 

The  late  John  Gibson  commenced  the  liquor  dis- 
tilling business  in  1840,  and  in  1856  erected  theGib- 
sonton  Mills  distillery  on  the  Monongahela  River. 
After  his  death,  in  1865,  his  son,  Henry  C.  Gibson, 
assumed  control,  and  associated  with  himself  Andrew 
M.  Moore  and  Joseph  F.  Sinnott,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  John  Gibson's  Son  A  Co. 

The  distillery  and  rectifying  establishment  of 
Dougherty's  Sons  was  founded  in  1849  by  John  A. 
Dougherty,  Sr.,  who  had  been  engaged  for  many 
years  previous  in  the  distilling  business  on  Spruce 
Street,  and  afterward  on  Shippen  Street. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  business : 

No. 


...  39       «712,4UO    Sl.lTl^lC       138  8t,4W,031 


742,7.11 
13,1  W 


164  2/«>,no!> 

2i  •  iVtu.'iAo 

3  20,000 

130  1,250,000 


Distlllon  aixl 

1870. 

Distillery  product*. 

Dbrtillnr*  proper   28  1,2*1,000 

Alcohol,  r»fipeil__  „.  ;t  270,U<J 

Restorers  of  aplrita            t  o.OOO 

Reetlflers  _   12  .WU.UW 

A  note  to  rectifiers  on  the  census  says,  "  No  return 
of  rectifiers  was  originally  made,  and  this  account 
embraces  only  a  few  leading  establishments." 

The  estimate  for  distillery  products  of  first  and 
second  distillations  for  1875  was  $4,000,000,  and  for 
rectifiers  (not  included  as  full  manufacturers)  $3,500,- 
000.  The  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  industries 
for  1882  gives  the  following  : 

No.  E.t.1- 

llriiments.     Labor.  Product. 
Distillers  and  rectifiers  „   R  67  *A78,<KJ0 

The  manufacture  of  soap  (common)  and  candles 
is  carried  on  in  31  establishments  in  the  city,  while 
perfumed  soap  is  manufactured  in  7  other  factories. 
Perfumery  and  pomades,  a  kindred  industry  to  soap, 
are  made  in  20  workshops.  These  58  establish- 
ments give  employment  to  851  men,  and  produce 
annually  goods  valued  at  $3,161,900.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  the  Dallett  family  of  three  genera- 
tions were  makers  of  fancy  as  well  as  common  soaps, 
and  of  mould  and  dipped  candles.  The  palm  soaps 
produced  by  George  M.  El  king  ton  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  as  well  as  those  made  by  his  son,  Lind- 
ley  M.  Elkington,  at  a  later  period,  obtained  and 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  Alexander 
McConnell,  in  1848,  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
in  the  city,  and  his  soap  for  fulling  purposes, 


as  well  as  his  other  soaps,  tallow  candles,  sal-soda, 
and  chemicals,  soon  gave  him  a  flourishing  business. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  was  begun  in  1858  by 
I.  Eavcnson  &  Co.,  at  731  Hubble  Street. 

The  Pennsylvania  Soap-Works  of  McKeone,  Van 
Haagen  &  Co.  were  established  in  1854  on  Callowhill 
Street,  near  Fairmount  Park.  They  are  of  great  ex- 
tent and  capacity,  and  are  the  largest  in  the  State. 
The  productions  of  the  works  include  both  family 
and  fancy  soaps,  the  two  kinds  being  kept  entirely 
distinct.  The  manufacture  of  perfumery  is  carried 
on  usually  with  that  of  fancy  soaps,  and  the  articles 
produced  in  both  of  these  lines  in  Philadelphia  have 
effectually  driven  the  foreign  goods  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  factories  of  X.  Bazin  and  of  the 
Taylors  and  Wrights  were  among  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  Glenn  perfumery  and  toilet  soaps  were 
known  to  a  former  generation,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1832. 

The  statistics  of  this  manufacture  present  the  fol- 
lowing growth : 


Id  lCOO: 

Perfumer;  slid  fancy  soaps  

Soap  and  randies  „ 

In  1887: 

Perfumery  aud  faucy  soap,  esti- 
mated  

Soap  aud  caudles,  estimated....*. 
In  1870: 

Perfumery  aud  perfume,!  snap,. 

Soap  slid  candles  „ 

In  1875: 
All  kind,  of 


No.  Estab- 
lishments. Capital. 

....  17  «4*3,V)n 
....   45  054,333 


Raw 

Material.  Product. 

8296.310  J7 12,400 

1,421,123  2,u7«,«90 


KVi,IKj0 

1,500,000 


All  kinds  of 

In  ltwo: 
Perfumery.,. 


2-2 
64 


:y> 


.m*o,ooo     29G.M1  rr.i.r.w 


i.i 

1,410.202     1.412/08  2.1O3.403 


In  1882  perfumery  and  pomades  were  made  in  20 
establishments,  employing  88  men,  98  women,  40 
youths,— a  total  of  226  employes, — and  producing  an- 
nually a  value  of  $491,300.  Common  soap  and  can- 
dles were  produced  from  31  establishments,  employ- 
ing 183  men,  38  women,  and  32  youths, — a  total  of 
253  employes, — the  annual  value  of  the  products  be- 
ing $1,182,600;  and  perfumed  soap  was  manufactured 
in  seven  establishments  employing  248  men,  64  women, 
and  60  youths,— a  total  of  372  employes,— the  annual 
value  being  $1,480,000. 

The  manufacture  of  oil  for  lubricating,  illumina- 
ting, and  other  uses  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
city.  Refined  animal  oil  was  produced  in  1862  in  5 
establishments,  animal  oil  for  lubricating  in  6  estab- 
lishments, mineral  oil  for  lubricating  in  5,  mineral  oil 
for  illuminating  in  12,  and  oils,  vegetable,  linseed, 
and  rosin,  in  5.  These  33  establishments  employ 
3460  hands,  and  produced,  in  1882,  $10,985,002  worth 
of  goods.  In  1875  the  production  of  refined  petro- 
leum oil  and  products  was  estimated  at  $3,500,000. 
In  1870  refined  petroleum  was  produced  to  the  value 
of  $1,573,582,  and  there  were  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  whale  and  fish  oil  two  establishments,  with  a 
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capital  of  $65,000,  employing  10  hands  and  using 
$165,000  of  raw  material,  the  annual  product  amount- 
ing to  $195,000;  lard  oil  in  7  establishments,  with 
capital  amounting  to  $46C,000,  employing  46  hands 
and  using  $1,073,650  of  raw  material  and  producing 
$1,327 ,000 ;  linseed  oil  in  4  establishments,  with 
$520,000  of  capital,  employing  104  hands,  using  $424,- 
275,  and  producing  $649,390.  In  1860  the  value  of 
oils  manufactured  amounted  to  $1,539,906,  and  in 
1870  to  $4,874,410.  In  1882  the  manufacture  of  oils 
was  conducted  as  follows  : 

>'o.  K«1&b- 

liabmenU.  Labor.  Value. 

Oil, laol  and  refined                           2  10  175,000 

Oil,  animal,  lubricating                       6  61  403,102 

Oil,  animal,  refilled                            &  ISO  682,000 

Oil,  mineral,  illuminating                12  3147  »,37B,uoo 

Oil,  minora!,  lubricating                    5  31  7G,l<'0 

Oil,  »*getable.  llnaeed                         4  «2  :i9»,ano 

Oil,  regulable,  roeln                            1  9  45,000 

ToUl   35  3470  ri.OW.OCB 

The  refining  of  sugar  in  the  last  century  was  a  very 
different  industry  from  that  carried  on  at  present. 
The  sugar  refined  by  Morgan,  Douglass  &  Shaffer  in 
1797-98,  at  Nos.  54  and  56  North  Third  Street,  would 
not  stand  comparison  in  quality  and  appearance  with 
that  produced  by  the  processes  and  machinery  of  the 
present  day.  At  that  day  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able consumption  of  maple-sugar,  half  a  ton  of  which 
was  brought  to  Philadelphia  from  Stockport,  on  the 
Delaware,  July  17,  1790,  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
arrival  of  a  sloop  with  forty  hogsheads  of  maple-sugur 
from  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  These  samples 
were  regarded  as  equal  to  the  best  Muscovado.  Ed- 
ward &  Isaac  Pennington,  sugar  refiners,  formerly 
of  the  West  Indies,  made  loaf  sugar  from  the  maple- 
sugar.  At  that  time  the  demand  for  sugars  for  the 
whole  country  was  42,000,000  pounds  annually,  and 
it  was  computed  that  the  maple-trees  of  the  country 
could  supply  that  demand.  Mr.  Henry  Drinker,  Dr. 
Rush,  and  Tench  Coxe  jointly  published  a  pamphlet 
detailing  the  utensils  and  process  employed  in  the 
manufacture.  To  what  extent  the  sugar  refineries 
were  successful  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  are  no  data  for  determining.  The  admission 
of  Louisiana,  in  1812,  with  her  10,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  production  yearly,  at  once  gave  to  cane-sugar 
the  precedence  over  maple,  and  the  latter  ceased  to 
be  manufactured,  except  as  a  conserve,  while  the  for- 
mer became  a  leading  article  of  consumption.  Im- 
provements in  the  refining  followed,  by  which  the 
quantity  was  increased  and  the  quality  greatly  im- 
proved. The  vegetable  carbon  used  in  1805  was 
supplanted  in  1811  by  animal  charcoal  or  bone-dust 
for  discharging  the  color  and  impurities,  and  the 
vacuum-pan  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  England,  appeared 
next.  With  the  increased  quantity  of  sugar  there 
came  also  memorials  for  its  protection  from  competi- 
tion with  the  foreign  sugars.  In  1831  there  were 
11  refineries  in  the  city.  The  census  of  1860  reports 
8  refineries,  with  a  capital  of  $1,546,000,  using  raw 


material  valued  at  $5,472,700,  employing  478  men,  and 
producing  annually  $6,356,700.  Mr.  Freedley  men- 
tions in  1867,  the  houses  of  Fischer  &  Williams, 
Rogers  &  Mitchell,  Harrison,  Havemeyer  A  Co.. 
which,  with  Davis,  McKean  &  Co.,  successors  to  J. 
S.  Lovering  &  Co.,  Newhall,  Borie  &  Co.,  Taylor, 
Gillespie  &  Co.,  and  E.  C.  Knight,  constituted  the 
principal  firms  then  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
value  of  refined  sugars  the  same  author  stated  at 
$20,000,000  for  1866,  and,  including  molasses,  at  $21,- 
000,000.  He  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  refineries 
equal  to  $30,000,000  annually,  if  constantly  in  oper- 
ation. In  1870  there  were  13  refineries,  with  $5,444,- 
000  of  capital,  using  raw  material  valued  at  $23,093,- 
575,  and  producing  annually  $25,862,876.  In  1880 
there  were  11  refineries,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$6,072,000,  using  raw  material  valued  at  $21,943,943, 
and  producing  an  annual  value  of  $24,294,929.  The 
same  11  refineries  in  1882  produced  an  annual  value 
of  $27,950,000,  and  employed  1789  hands. 

The  confectionery  business  is  naturally  associated 
with  sugar.  Some  statements  for  different  years  are 
as  follows : 


No.  of  E<U 

Yi-nr 

1SIW 

„   89 

1*70  

  138 

1H75.  The 

estimated  ralue  m 

  173 

18o2—-.*  •••  ■(••■■•*■>•■>■■••••••  SOt 
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The  Grocers'  Steam  Sugar  Refinery  was  established 
by  B.  H.  Bartol  and  Alfred  Kusenberg  in  1859,  on 
Passyunk  Avenue.  Alfred  Kusenberg  retired  in  1864. 
and  B.  H.  Bartol  continued  the  business.  This  was 
the  first  house  to  manufacture  sugar  from  molasses 
by  the  centrifugal  process,  as  well  as  to  make  washed 
or  high-grade  sugars  from  molasses. 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refinery  was  established  in 
1864  by  Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Co.,  on  the  site  of 
the  first  sugar  refinery  in  the  United  States,  which  \ 
conducted  on  the  method  existing  in  1864.  The  1 
tion  was  on  Vine,  above  Third  Street.  In  1875  the 
aggregate  annual  production  of  the  works  was  120,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  while  the  full  capacity  was 
130,000,000  pounds. 

The  firm  now  occupies  refineries  covering  45,00© 
square  feet  of  ground,  bounded  by  Bainbridge,  Swan- 
son,  and  Almond  Streets,  and  toward  the  river  by 
Delaware  Avenue.  There  is  no  larger  or  better- 
equipped  refinery  in  the  world,  and  the  annual  value 
of  its  product  is  over  $15,000,000. 

The  packing  of  meats  and  fish  was  established  prior 
to  1729;  as  among  the  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly 
during  that  year  was  one  very  long  and  minute  "  for 
more  effectually  to  prevent  unfair  practices  in  the 
packing  of  beef  and  pork  for  exportation."  It  di- 
rected the  size  and  material  of  casks ;  that  they  should 
be  branded  with  the  marks  of  the  coopers  who  made 
them  ;  and  that  the  contents  should  be  inspected,  after 
which  the  casks  should  receive  an  inspector's  brand 
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representing  a  modification  of  the  Penn  arms.  Under 
this  act  Nathaniel  Griffiths  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor. 

Before  this  law  was  passed  a  petition  was  sent  to 
the  Assembly  by  "  divers  merchants"  of  Philadelphia 
wherein  they  set  forth  certain  evils  which  they  sup- 
posed would  ensue  if  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  shape 
proposed.  This  memorial  was  signed  by  Thomas 
Lawrence,  George  McAll,  White  A  Taylor,  Thomas 
Willing,  Alexander  Woodrop,  Peter  Lloyd,  Isaiu 
Norris,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sober,  Peter  Baynton,  William 
Attwood,  and  James  Tuth ill. 

Governor  Keith,  in  1725,  recommended  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fisheries,  and  for  that  purpose  sug- 
gested that  means  should  be  taken,  in  concert  with 
other  provinces,  to  obtain  such  an  explanation  of  an 
ancient  act  of  Parliament  allowing  the  importation 
of  European  salt  into  New  England  as  would  justify 
its  application  to  Pennsylvania,  the  argument  being 
used  that  under  the  name  "  New  England,"  u<ed  at 
the  time  when  the  act  was  passed,  all  the  North 
American  colonies  were  included. 

The  Assembly  concurred  in  these  suggestions,  and 
alluding  to  the  great  quantity  of  shad,  herring,  and 
sturgeon  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  cod  and  other  valu- 
able fish  to  be  taken  not  far  from  the  Capes,  declared 
that  they  could  not  be  profitably  cured  for  the  want 
of  salt,  which  had  to  be  brought  from  Boston  at  great 
expense.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1775,  the  scarcity  of 
salt  was  very  distressing,  and,  as  the  means  of  impor- 
tation had  nearly  ceased,  an  attempt  to  manufacture 
it  was  thought  proper.  Thomas  Savage  proposed  to 
the  Assembly  a  plan  to  make  sixty  thousand  bushels 
a  year  at  the  seashore.  The  works,  he  estimated, 
would  cost  £1200.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg, 
of  Reading,  says  in  his  diary,  Nov.  8,  1776, — 

"There  l»  complaint  upon  complaint  heard  among  the  Inhabitant*  In 
town  and  country.  Th»  lineal  talt,  which  before  the  war  could  be  got 
for  two  ahillfnga  per  buahel,  ha*  rleen  already  to  twenty -fir*  •hilling*, 
and  not  eaaily  gotten.  A  pair  of  ahoea  which  coat  aeTeti  ahllllnga  alx- 
peno*  now  coat  fifteen  ahllllnga.  A  pound  of  butter  which  at  Its  highest 
price  waa  one  abiding,  now  coat*  two  uhltliug*  and  two  nhillfng*  *ix* 
Pence.  Wool  three  time*  aa  doar  a*  before  the  war.  Linen,  which 
could  be  purchaaed  for  three  shilling*  per  yard,  now  coat*  nine  tu  IweWe 
•hilling*.  A  pound  of  meat  which  co*»  four  to  five  pence  now  oo*u 
eight  to  ten  pence.  A  cord  of  wood  which  u»ed  to  coet  £1  now  cuat* 
£%  and  flour  i*  beginning  to  rto*  In  price, 


the 


t  crop  did  uot 


From  these  comparisons  it  appears  that  while  other 
articles  had  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled  in  price, 
salt  was  more  than  twelvefold  dearer,  being  of  all 
articles  that  which  had  most  increased  in  price. 

The  manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  the  city  addressed 
a  petition  to  Congress  in  March,  1790,  remonstrating 
against  a  proposition  to  lay  a  tax  or  duty  "  upon  snuff 
and  other  manufactured  tobacco."  They  said  that  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  there  were  30  manu- 
factories of  tobacco  erected,  in  which  300  persons- 
men  and  bovB— were  hired  and  maintained;  and 
that  snuff-mills  recently  invented,  and  driven  by 
water-power,  were  in  use.    Soon  after,  steam  was 


applied.  Tobacco  farms  were  not  uncommon  at  that 
date  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  In  1794  the 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  the  city  petitioned  Con- 
gress against  the  proposed  excise  on  snufT  and  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  Freedley,  in  1867,  estimated  the  number  of 
"  places  within  the  city  where  tobacco  in  some  shape 
is  sold"  at  "  twenty-five  hundred,"  and  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  manufactured  and  leaf  tobacco  may  be  set 
down  at  50,000,000  pounds  per  year.  During  1865 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  was  manufactured 
in  the  city,  and  about  $500,000  worth  of  cigars,  and 
$250,000  worth  of  smoking  tobacco.  These  facts,  Mr. 
Freedley  says,  appear  on  the  books  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department.  But  this  statement  merely  ap- 
proximates the  exact  state  of  the  trade.  The  i 
of  the  census  of  1870  show, — 


Cigar*. . 


No.  Eatab- 
llabmenl*.  Capital. 

  389  S1.006.3SO 

  s  43,non 

  9  137.750 

In  1880: 
Tobacco  —  chewing,  (molting, 

and  *nuff                                4  $274,000 

Cigar*                                    473  1,250,403 

In  I8S2: 

Tobacco  manufacturer*,  pack- 
In*-  — « 

Tobacco  manufacturer*,  *nuff  ...  4 

Tubacco  manufacturer*,  cigar*„  490 


Raw 
Material. 


Product. 


•$72,053  12,0*2,123 
27,Wo  72,022 
57,111  207,610 


$4*5,000 
282,000 
3,154,000 


In  1817  a  man  named  Taskar  originated  the  manu- 
facture of  plain  and  carved  umbrella  sticks  in  the 
borough  of  Frankford,  in  a  building  which  was  after- 
ward used  by  the  Frankford  Dye-Works.  Of  this 
establishment  Cherie  Borie  was  the  foreman,  and  when 
Taskar  relinquished  the  business  Borie  succeeded,  and 
commenced  his  operations  at  Rowlandville.  In  1853, 
Edward  Borie  &  Co.  established  a  mill  on  Point  Lane, 
and  in  1854,  Alexander  Mackie  was  admitted,  the 
style  becoming  Boric  &  Mackic.  Five  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  maple  plank  were  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  establishments,  shellac,  drugs,  alcohol 
to  the  value  of  $1000  per  month,  and  140  hands 
were  employed.  From  7000  to  8000  gross  of  umbrella 
sticks  were  made  annually.  The  manufacture  of  um- 
brellas, parasols,  etc.,  conducted  by  Wright  Brothers 
&  Co.,  was  established  in  1820  by  four  brothers,  na- 
tives of  Oxfordshire,  England,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1816.  This  is  now  believed  to  be 
the  largest  concern  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  umbrellas.  The  umbrella  and  parasol 
manufacture  of  Joseph  Fussel  &  Sons  was  com- 
menced in  1835,  by  Lucas  Gillingham,  at  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets.  The  umbrella  frame  manufacture 
was  commenced  by  George  W.  Carr  in  1842.  In 
1857,  Samuel  Warren  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and 
the  business  was  removed  in  1862  to  larger  accommo- 
dations, at  Twelfth  and  Noble  Streets.  In  1870, 
George  W.  Moore  was  admitted  to  the  concern. 

The  statistics  of  this  industry  from  1860  to  1882  are 
as  follows : 
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  ]  ,210,1  OU 
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lr*»,«*t  1.777.304  1777  2,804,874 
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$741,945 

1^88^2  i,272,«iu 


In  1795  there  were  11  extensive  brush  manufactories 
in  Philadelphia;  in  1860  there  were  81,  with  a  capital  of 
$206,400,  and  an  annual  product  of  $416,084;  in  1870, 
38  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $825,114,  made 
an  annual  product  of  $452,093;  while  brooms  were 
manufactured  in  18  establishments,  with  $155,000 
capital  and  an  annual  product  valued  at  $674,670. 
These  industries  were,  in  the  census  of  1880,  com- 
bined under  "  brooms  and  brushes"  in  60  establish- 
mente,  having  $447,884  of  capital  and  an  annual  ■ 
product  of  $792,179.   The  industrial  returns  of  1882  ' 
reported  brooms  and  whisks  made  by  47  establish-  ' 
ments,  whose  annual  product  was  $789,701,  and 
brushes  of  all  kinds  in  29  establishments,  with  an 
annual  product  of  $825,093. 

Blacking  and  ink,  though  totally  different  in  their 
uses,  are  sometimes  conjoined  in  their  manufacture.  * 
The  census  of  1860  reported  "blacking  and  ink"  as  ' 
made  in  9  establishments,  whose  capital  was  $184,000, 
the  raw  material  used  was  valued  at  $169,665,  the  L 
persons  employed  numbered  162,  and  the  product  was 
valued  at  $265,880.   These  industries  were  separated 
in  the  census  of  1870,  as  follows: 


covering  their  feet,  and  utilizing  for  both  purposes  the 
skins  of  wolves,  bear*,  elk,  and  buffalo.1 

The  Swedes  who  succeeded  the  Dutch,  and  supplied 
the  Swedish  West  India  Company  with  neat  cattle, 
are  believed  to  have  tanned  their  own  leather  and 
made  their  own  shoes.  It  is  established  by  Penn's 
letters  that,  in  1688,  their  "  tannery  was  well  supplied 
with  bark."  Tanners  could  purchase  raw  hides  at 
three  halfpence  per  pound,  and  sell  their  leather  at 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  Curriers  received  3*.  Ad.  a 
hide  for  dressing  leather,  and  paid  20d.  a  gallon  for 
oil.  In  1699  the  tan-yards  of  William  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Lambert  were  on  Dock  Creek,  and  by  17S9  four 
more  had  been  established  on  that  waterway.  After 
the  creek  had  been  filled  in  tanneries  were  continued 
on  Third  Street,  near  the  Girard  Bank.  The  law  of 
1700  prohibited  exportation  of  leather,,  and  The  re- 
striction was  renewed  by  an  act  of  1704«_.Llpon  ^he 
petition  of  the  shoemaker*.  *nddK-rs3  and^  otbere  en- 
gaged in  the  working  of  leather,  and  in  view  at'  the 
importance~bT~tEIs  busim 


_usiiie>s,  the  Legislature,  in  17^1, 
ed  the  "Act  for  the  Well  Till) 111 Ug  uni-l  Pnrryir^ 
of  Leather,  and  Regulating  of  Cordwainers  and  other 
Artificers  using  und~bccupyTng  Lwath*>r  within  thi* 
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The  wood-  and  willow-ware  manufacture  from  1860 
to  1882  is  reported  as  follows : 
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Wooden 
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Province."  This  act  provided  that  leather  ir. 
clently  tanned  should  be  forfeited;  that  no  tanner 
should  be  allowed  to  be  a  currier  or  cordwainer ;  that 
no  persons  but  tanners  should  be  allowed  to  boy  raw 
hides  or  calf-skins  in  the  hair,  except  for  the  private 
use  of  the  party  so  purchasing,  or  for  the  neceaean 
use  of  ships  going  to  sea.  The  exportation  of  hides 
to  any  other  place  but  New  Jersey,  and  the  counties 
of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  was  prohibited. 
The  tanners  were  restricted  from  selling  leather  at 
more  than  9r/.  per  pound.  Shoemakers  were  liable 
to  a  penalty  for  making  boots,  shoes,  or  slippers  for 
sale  from  any  but  well-made  and  curried  leather,  and 
sufficiently  sewed  with  j}ood_tbread.  "  well  twisted 
and  made  and_waxed."  It  was  an  offense  to  mingle 
the  leathers,  being  part  nests-leather  and  part  calves- 
leather,  or  to  put  sheep-skin,  bull-hide,  or  horse-bide 
into  the  upper  leathers  of  shoes  or  slippers.  Shoe- 
makers were  allowed  6*.  and  6V/.  for  a  pair  of  well- 
made  men's  shoes,  and  5».  for  a  pair  of  women's  shoes, 
and  proportionately  for  lower  sizes,  the  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  their  courts  of  record,  and  by  the  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  various  counties.  Searchers 
and  triers  of  leather  were  also  directed  to  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  act. 

In  1718  the  tailors  and  cordwainers  petitioned  that 
they  might  be  incorporated  in  companies,  as  was 
usual  in  English  towns.  The  following  order  was 
made  on  the  subject: 


It  is  probable  that  among  the  Dutch  settlers  of  '  "  A  good  glow  with  ant»«  onoij  of  our  own  Elk  ikis*  mkatii  tb* 
Pennsylvania  were  some  who  practiced  tanning  skins  ;  •**  ,,ulT«  *««.and  i*.r.kiM  nuk*  t~t  gmtik  a«d 

*  .     .    ..  _,,  i      •   -  noMiarclotlira  fllfcwl  for  our  wooda;  a  Doe  akin  l>r^.-rhr«  with  Um  fur 

in  a  rude  fashion.   They  imitated  the  aborigines  m    lnM  our  ^  wtoUr  „  Mttr  thut  two 

dress,  using  skins  for  clothing  and   moccasins  for    «o  »„  nerd  no  Eugii.b  clothw."— PUmiognu .-  .\v>  AB+m,p.  31. 
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,  the,  aarerall  trades  »r  manufactore  within  the  City  com- 
plain  that  notwithstanding  their  taking  out  of  their  ffrerdome,  eevernll 
it  ranger*  are  daily  conieing  Into  and  eeltllng  therein  not  Qualified  to 
eirrriee  their*  tray  dee,  whereby  grewt  damage  arrrnee  not  only  to  the 
aaid  traders  themselves  bnt  to  the  Public*.  And  whertwa  eeverall  of 
the  aald  manufacture  hare  peliconrd  to  lx<  incorporated  th*  better  to 
serve  ye  Publtck  In  thrlre  (eterall  lapscdlcs;  it  In  therefore  ordered 
that  such  of  the  Trades  or  manufactory  aforesaid  a*  desire  to  be  *>e  in- 
corporxted  doe  with  all  Kxpedifun  advise  with  councill  learned  In  the 
lawc.and  procure  a  draught  of  an  Ordinance  for  I  hat  purpose,  such  a* 
msy  be  roiisonal  agreeable  to  the  Laws  ,,f  England  A  tliln  Oovermt  i 
fur  ye  publick  good,  and  lay  yeaaiue  Iwfura  the  next  Cum  II." ' 

In  March,  1755,  a  contest  arose  before  the  Assem- 
bly between  the  cordwainers  of  the  city  and  the  tan- 
ners, during  which  the  latter  were  accused  of  sundry 
malpractices,  very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  disciples 
of  St.  Crispin.  The  cordwainers  declared  that  the 
exportation  of  leather  from  the  province  raised  the 
home  price  of  that  article,  and  that  the  tanners,  tak- 
ing advantage  thereof,  used  entirely  too  much  lime 
in  tanning,  so  as  to  render  the  process  quick,  which 
made  the  leather  weak  and  unserviceable;  that  they 
did  not  properly  scour  the  skins,  and  that  they  sold 
their  leather  by  weight  when  damp,  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  the  cordwainers,  as  well  as  to  the  injury  of 
the  public.  The  latter,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  leather  in  Philadel- 
phia, sent  to  Europe  for  their  shoes,  whereby  the 
cordwainer  trade  had  declined  and  a  number  of  in- 
dustrious families  of  the  province  had  been  reduced 
to  distress.  The  tanners  made  a  prompt  reply,  deny- 
ing that  any  great  quantities  of  leather  had  been 
exported  ;  that  they  had  only  asked  high  prices  for 
their  leather  because  the  cordwainers  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  purchase  leather  from  Carolina  at  greater 
prices  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  thut  which 
was  made  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cordwainers  were 
also  charged  with  wrong  conduct,  purposely  buying 
bad  leather  from  foreigners,  with  using  bad  thread, 
and  with  careless  sewing.  The  House  allowed  these 
parties  to  state  their  respective  grievances,  but  took 
no  action  in  the  matter. 

Parchment  was  made  in  Philadelphia  by  Robert 
Wood,  Fifth  Street,  below  Walnut,  iu  1772,  in  which 
year  was  passed  another  "  Act  to  Prevent  Frauds  and 
Abuses  in  the  Manufacture  of  Leather."  The  exports 
of  leather  for  this  year  amounted  to  25,970  pounds, 
and  in  the  two  following  years  to  40,725  and  31, GOO, 
respectively.  The  manufacture  of  fancy  leathers,  in 
imitation  of  Turkey  and  morocco,  began  in  Philadel- 
phia immediately  after  their  introduction  in  England 
in  1783.  This  business,  ever  since  its  establishment, 
has  been  a  prominent  one  in  this  city,  where  the 
manufacture  of  morocco  is  more  extensively  carried 
on  now  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement 

1  In  No.  IT  of  the  Am^icam  H«Wg,  April  s:j,  17K'.  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  sdvertlsemeut  appeared:  "The.,  are  to  glre 
Cowley,  a  skinner  by  trado,  is  remon 

all 


of  Manufactures  and  Useful  Arts  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  the  following  year  Tench 
Coxe  and  John  Kaign  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  process  of  coloring  leather  as  prac- 
ticed in  Turkey  and  Morocco.  They  reported  that 
the  business  had  been  attempted  by  two  manufac- 
turers in  the  city,  by  whom  it  was  then  carried  on  ; 
but  they  were  informed  that  the  method  of  fixing  the 
colors  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  Soon  afterward 
Mr.  Philippi,  an  American,  communicated  to  the 
society  the  process  for  dyeing  leather  red  and  yellow, 
and  was  rewarded  with  £100  sterling  and  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society.  This  early  process  is  described 
by  Secretary  C.  WistAT,  Dec  24,  1788,  in  th'e  Penn- 
sylvania Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser  for  Jan.  13, 
1789.  In  1790,  in  the  article  of  shoe-leather,  it  was  a 
matter  for  felicitation  that  it  was  supposed  400,000 
pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  gaiters,  clogs,  and  galoches  were 
made  in  the  State.  In  the  Federal  procession  in 
17G8,  600  shoemakers  of  Philadelphia  took  part.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  ceutury  this  city  had 
become  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  shoe  and 
leather  manufacture  of  the  country. 

The  blockade  established  by  the  navy  of  England 
in  the  war  of  1812-15,  cut  ofl'the  importation  of  skins, 
and  compelled  the  use  of  domestic  sheep-skins.  In 
1817,  John  Gamble  came  to  this  city  from  England 
at  the  time  when  Hugh  Doyle,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Jacob  Hummel  were  finishing  native  sheep-skins. 
They  were  located  at  Cohocksink  Creek,  on  Third 
Street,  below  Oirard  Avenue.  In  1818,  John  Gam- 
ble commenced  the  tanning  of  sheep-skins  at  the 
"  High  Bridge,"  over  the  Conshohocken  Creek,  corner 
of  Laurel  Street  and  Frankford  road.  In  1819,  Gam- 
ble began  the  manufacture  of  goat  morocco,  and  soon 
after  Doyle,  Smith  A  Hummel  went  into  the  business 
with  goat-skins.  Doyle  associated  William  Mc- 
Neely,  his  workman,  with  himself,  and  the  business 
was  continued  at  the  same  place.  Hummel  con- 
tinued the  business  also  for  years,  and  his  sons  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business,  and  now  conduct  it  under  the 
style  of  J.  M.  Hummel  &  Sons.  The  sons  of  Adam 
Smith  succeeded  to  their  father's  business,  the  style 
now  being  E.  A.  Smith  <&  Bros. 

The  apprentices  of  the  firms  mentioned  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  men  who  followed  their  masters 
in  the  business.  William  Amer  established  his  fac- 
tory in  1832,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Dilwyn  and 
Willow  Streets,  and  in  1844  built  the  present  factory 
at  Third  and  Willow  Streets,  which  is  operated  by  the 
firm  of  William  Amer  St  Co.  David  Cloud,  Christian 
Shorday,  Fidell  Fisher,  Christian  Bockius,  George 
Adler,  and  William  W.  Adams  entered  into  the 
trade  between  1832  and  1844.  In  1860  the  census  re- 
turns showed  $4,000,000  as  the  morocco  product  ol 
the  country,  of  which  Philadelphia  w  as  credited  with 
$1,727,486. 

The  tanneries  that  dot  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  compared  in  number  to  the  old-fashioned 
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water  grist-mills  and  country  taverns,  and  their 
products  naturally  find  in  Philadelphia  their  prin- 
cipal market.  The  manufacture  of  calf-skin  leather 
of  a  most  superior  quality  has  been  long  carried  on 
in  Philadelphia,  one  of  her  manufacturers  taking 
the  prize  medal  at  the  World's  Exhibiton  in  1851. 
Deer-skins,  for  gloves,  suspenders,  etc.,  are  largely 
manufactured  into  leather,  while  parchment,  chamois- 
leather,  and  other  productions  of  sheep-  and  lambs- 
skins  are  made  in  the  city. 

Patent  iron-bound  boots  and  shoes  were  manufac- 
tured in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  John  Bedford  in  1807, 
by  a  process  claimed  to  be  a  saving  of  three-fourths 
the  labor,  and  of  one-half  the  leather  required  by  the 
common  method,  accompanied  by  greater  durability. 
He  continued  the  manufacture  for  many  years,  and 
subsequently  patented  a  process  of  nailing  on  the 
solea  of  boot*  and  shoes.  Mr.  Bedford  commenced 
business  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
old  Anthony  house,  which  once  graced  the  northeast 
corner  of  Gray's  Alley  [Gatzmer  Street]  and  Second 
8treet,  and  afterward  moved  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  Taylor's  Alley  [Inglis  Street]  and  Second  Street. 
Many  years  after  that  he  gave  up  the  retail  depart- 
ment and  opened  a  wholesale  boot-  and  shoe-ware- 
house on  Market  Street,  near  Ninth,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  He  was  a  very  honorable,  in- 
dustrious, and  successful  tradesman,  and  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  late  Samuel  L.  Shober,  the  well-known 
merchant. 

The  boot  and  shoe  establishment  of  Thomas  Miles 
&  Son  was  founded  in  1818,  aud  at  the  start  occupied 
a  small  two-storied  house  in  South  Front  Street,  where 
it  is  said  Franklin  first  met  his  wife.  The  original 
capital  was  $500,  and  only  four  or  five  workmen  were 
necessary.  Before  the  introduction  of  machinery  the 
concern  employed  from  350  to  400  workmen  and  50 
to  60  workwomen.  Philadelphia  is  to-day  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
particularly  of  fine  goods.  In  1860  there  were  701 
establishments  engaged  in  the  business,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,730,815,  using  raw  material  of  the  value  of 
$1,912,657,  employing  8434  hands,  and  producing  an 
annual  value  of  $5,329,887.  In  1870  there  were  845 
establishm  ents,  with  $3,879,381  of  capital.  The  raw 
material  was  valued  at  $4,467,914,  and  the  annual 
production  at  $10,669,343.  The  estimate  of  value 
made  by  Mr.  Blodget  for  1875  was  $18,000,000.  The 
census  of  1880  enumerated  581  establishments,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,970,190,  raw  material  valued  at  $4,819,- 
017,  and  the  annual  production  at  $9,034,496.  The 
tabular  summary  of  Philadelphia  industries  for  1882 
gives  the  following : 

No.  K.UI-  Value  of 

Uubmnit*.    Labor.  Product 

Bool.  an<!  "how   900      lo.Olfl  J12.493.1MJO 

Bout  ami  thus  ilpix-m    -     17  133  149,">Ori 

Boot  and  ehoe  flndlni;.   7  -  24,:«K1 

Boot  and  phoe  cm  .lock   2  24  43.2«> 

Boot  and  phoe  toob,  not  kul»ea   2  6  8,<««> 

i  omiv.... ......... ... ......  i*.  ......   1024        10,198  $I2,M6,W»> 


John  Mundell,  one  of  the  leading  representative 
boot  and  shoe  merchants  of  this  city,  was  born  in  1829, 
in  the  town  of  Moneymore, County  Derry,  Ireland.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  when  but  fourteen  year* 
of  age  left  home  to  strike  out  in  the  world  for  himself, 
with  a  capital  of  some  four  or  five  dollars.  Making 
his  way  to  Belfast,  the  mate  pf  a  ship  about  to  sail 
for  New  York  concealed  him  on  board,  and  he  became 
such  a  favorite  with  the  officers  that  he  remained  on 
the  vessel  as  cabin-boy,  and  learned  to  be  an  able 
seaman.    In  a  trip  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
to  New  York,  in  November,  1846,  on  the  brig  "  Lady 
Napier,"  his  hands  were  so  frozen  that  he  could  not 
reship  for  Europe.    The  apparent  calamity  actually 
*aved  his  life,  as  on  the  next  voyage  the  vessel  wis 
lost  with  all  on  board.    On  recovering  the  use  of  hU 
hands  he  shipped  in  a  schooner  carrying  provisions  to 
the  United  States  army  in  Mexico.    He  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  April  1,  1847,  penniless,  and  as  his  only 
resource  went  to  work  at  a  shad-fishery  on  Crum  Creek, 
near  Chester.  Shortly  afterward  he  met  at  Ridley  Park 
a  fellow-townsman  from  Moneymore,  who  had  served 
his  time  as  a  shoemaker  with  his  father.   This  friend 
offered  to  teach  Mundell  to  do  some  part  of  the  work, 
and  in  four  weeks,  with  the  knowledge  he  had  received 
at  home,  he  was  able  to  make  a  good  shoe.   He  wu> 
employed  at  the  government  shoe-shops  in  the 
Schuylkill  Arsenal,  and  in  1848  he  began  businewon 
his  own  account  on  a  modest  basis.  In  1855  he  began 
manufacturing  for  Joseph  H.  Thompson  4  Co.  a 
special  shoe  for  the  Southern  trade,  and  when  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war  wrecked  that  firm  he  found 
himself  with  $10,000  worth  of  these  goods  on  hand. 
Raising  money  upon  them,  he  bid  for  government  con- 
tracts for  army  shoes.    His  first  contract  was  for*""1' 
pairs  at  $1.75  per  pair,  which  was  renewed  at  $2.1" 
per  pair  on  account  of  the  advance  in  price  of  leather, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  contract  for  20,000  pair*, 
I  on  which  the  workmen  received  an  advance  of  fifteen 
I  cents  a  pair.   The  advent  of  the  McKay  sewing- 
machine  in  1863,  and  the  strike  of  the  Philadelphia 
;  shoemakers,  caused  many  contracts  to  go  to  Eastern 
manufacturers  ;  but  Mr.  Mundell  continued  to  deliver 
the  hand-made  standard  shoe  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity, and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  inspector-gen- 
eral complimented  him  upon  having  furnished  the 
best  shoes  supplied  the  army.    For  three  years  h* 
and  Samuel  M.  Duffield  were  in  partnership  in  the 
leather  and  shoe-findiug  business  at  No.  14  South 
Fourth  Street. 

In  1870  was  formed  the  present  house  of  John  Mun- 
dell &  Co.,  the  junior  member  of  which  is  E.  F.  Part- 
ridge. In  1872  the  firm  made,  at  the  request  of 
the  government,  a  standard  boot  and  shoe,  the  sole* 
fastened  by  brass  screws  instead  of  being  sewed. 
These  were  sent  to  troops  on  the  western  outpost?, 
so  that  they  might  be  tested  by  the  roughest  service, 
aud  the  reports  all  spoke  so  favorably  of  them  that 
they  were  adopted  as  the  regulation  shoe.   The  patent 
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of  the  machine  by  which  the  soles  were  fastened  to 
the  uppers  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Mundell  from  the 
executors  of  Howe,  the  sewing-machine  inventor,  and 
after  having  been  improved  by  Charles  Tyson,  it  was 
sold  to  the  organization  now  known  as  the  Standard 
Sewing  Machine  Company.  The  business  of  the  firm 
extended  to  such  proportions  that  the  Fourth  Street 
establishment  could  not  contain  it,  and  in  1877  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  location  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Thirteenth  and  Cherry  Streete.  where  there  are 
facilities  for  manufacturing  thirty  thousand  pairs  of 
misses'  and  children's  shoes  weekly.  Mr.  Mundell 
employs  about  700  hands.  Some  of  them  have  been 
with  him  thirty-five  years,  and  their  children  have 
grown  into  manhood  and  womanhood  in  his  shops. 
In  this  case,  at  least,  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital  are  most  amicable,  as  might  be  judged  from 
the  views  which  Mr.  Mundell  holds.  "  Let  all,"  he 
has  said,  "  who  employ  people  look  into  the  griev- 
ances of  their  employes,  for  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, to  my  knowledge,  the  employ6s  are  right ; 
but  many,  instead  of  listening  to  the  workmen's  com- 
plaint, give  them  the  cold  shoulder,  which  they  nre 
apt  to  resent,  and  this  brings  about  strikes  and  lock- 
outs." One  of  Mr.  Mundell's  daughters  is  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hutchinson,  rector  of  Calvary 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  West  Philadelphia ; 
another  daughter  is  married  to  George  T.  Smith, 
lawyer,  and  the  third  daughter  is  unmarried.  His 
sons,  John  and  James,  are  engaged  in  the  firm,  but 
not  as  partners.  The  business  for  the  twelve  months 
between  April,  1883,  and  April,  1884,  was  11,200,000 
of  children's  and  misses'  shoes  manufactured  and 
sold. 

The  manufacture  of  saddlery,  harness,  whips, 
trunks,  etc.,  is  conducted  by  many  establishments, 
whose  work  has  won  for  the  city  a  reputation  equal 
to" "that  of  any  other.  The  prize  medal  awarded  at 
London  in  18.31  was  a  recognition  of  the  superiority 
of  Philadelphia-made  harness. 

In  1SI10  the  statistics  of  these  trades  were: 

No.  EMail-  Raw 

llihnirnta.  Capital.  Labor.  Material.  Product 

Saddle  and  harnea*                 TO  $394,760  TI8  S417.53A  $959,786 

Tniukaand  carpet-bage           20  7(1,570    175  67,680  213,760 

Whip*  and  cann                       7  68.541     7*  43.815  68,700 


No.  Eetab- 


Valua  of 


lUmee,  wood  and  iron 
Harnaa  and  anddlery. 
Trnnka  and  TalUee... 
Whlpa  and  canee  





3 

14 

143 

Ml 

838,050 

26 

213 

423,(Nio 

13 

S3 

45,100 

soT 

Sl.334.150 

The  census  returns  are  as  follows : 

No.  EaUb- 

llahmenta.  Capital.  Labor 
  94  81,948,450  132* 


In  I860: 
Leather  In  all 

In  1870: 
Leatiier  and  eklna. 
Dry  (altera........... 

Skin-dreaaere  

Curriera  

Tanuere'eole  and  upoer 


Raw 

Material. 


Prod  net. 


4 
H 

21 

:> 


(air-akin  manufacture   0 

Glove,  kid,  and  deer-aklu   3 

Morocco  (piira  goeti   21 

Fancy  llniuira. 


-<i,r..i 

221  OU0 
21*2,11* 

496.1100 

218.000 
24,01  A) 
789,!HV> 


1H2 
86 
78 

188 
15 

736 


$245,644 
454.864 
640.814 
l>.,tv«i 
360.440 
19.170 
l,53«,o36 


$18,600 
Ml. MO 


52.1,460 
S74.<  43 
36.682 
2,307.113 


14       461,928    4<J«       524.1.10  1,133,568 
Tout  leather  In  all  forma.   87  t2.502.978  1670  $4,060,815  $6,254.04« 

The  estimated  production  of  leather  in  all  forms  for 
1875  was  stated  by  Mr.  Blodget  at  $8,888,158. 

No.  Eetab-  Raw 
In  1880:  llahmenU.  Capital.  Labor.  Material.  Product. 

Leather,  curried  _    22     1251,640   120     1760,037  $907,662 

dreMed  eklne..   64    2,584,447  2268    4,896.342  8,741,796 

Unued   6       440,106     47       231,726  308,970 

The  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  industries  in 
1882  give  the  following  statistics  of  the  leather 
industries : 

No.  Eatab- 
llabmenta.  Labor. 

Leather,  bidea  cleaned,  etc. 


Value  of 

Product. 


aula  and  belUng  

morocco.. 


calf,  kid,  and  glore-kld  

•beep  and  fancy  

for 


6 

  16 

.......  M 

40 

  19 

9 
1 


54 
146 
63 
2662 
441 
134 
7 


7,062,184 
1,380.000 
370,600 
10,500 


TnUlu 


loo 


3386  110,467,184 


Total"  . 


106     1633.8*1    965     $5_«.>,U30  $1,242,230 


In  1870: 


Harnea.  mountlnge...... 

H^uie-makere.. 
H»rae-oollara... 
Saddle-treea  


:; 
i 
1 

22 
12 


9,1O0  IN 

34,000  2/. 

29,500  26 

25/jiiO  43 

116.775  154 

68,1106  40 


6,196 
10,774 
33  225 
16,16*. 

1 13^17 


$914,568 

30,000 
28,350 
66,250 
38,588 
335.477 


In  1880: 

SaildVry  and  barne 
Whlpa  


110     $»I5,*I1    707     $707,543  $1,467,891 


118     $333,964    416     $369,038  $729,290 
5        23,500     2'J        13,200  44.ooo 


Tolala 


121      $.167,464    475     5382,238  S773,2!» 


The  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  industries  in 
1882  give  these  industries  as  follows : 


The  spinnet,  the  harpsichord,  and  the  piano-forte 
are  the  regular  gradations  through  which  modern 
music  has  worked  its  way  to  the  present  perfection  of 
instruments.  Who  was  the  first  maker  of  these  in- 
struments in  the  city  ?  In  1775  we  hear  of  the  manu- 
facture of  an  instrument  probably  unknown  before 
that  time  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  made  by  John 
Behrent,  joiner,  Third  Street,  opposite  Coats'  bury- 
ing-ground,  below  Brown  Street,  who  advertised  that 
he  "  had  just  finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by 
the  name  of  piano-forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  manner 
of  a  harpsichord,  with  hammers  and  several  changes." 
James  Julian,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  in  1785,  an- 
nounced "  the  great  American  piano-forte,  of  his  own 
invention."  We  doubt  whether  any  earlier  instances 
of  piano-forte  making  can  be  shown  in  the  United 
States,  anil  these  are  given  by  Bishop,  "History  of 
American  Manufactures,"  an  the  first.  James  Julian, 
in  1785,  ami  Charles  Taws,  about  1789-90,  were  manu- 
facturers of  these  instruments,  and  one  made  by  Taws 
is  mentioned  by  a  modern  writer,  who  says  that  it  "  in 
comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  Stein  ways  and 
Chickerings,  would  seem  a  very  diminutive  affair. 
Mr.  Taws  at  one  time  was  connected  with  the  elder 
Astor  in  the  business  of  importing  pianos,  and  also 
was  of  some  note  as  a  builder  of  organs,  which  busi- 
ness, like  the  piano  manufacture,  he  was  among  the 
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earliest,  if  not  the  first,  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States.  One  or  two  of  Mr.  Taws'  sons  inherited  their 
futher's  musical  ability,  and  became,  for  their  day, 
professors  of  some  standing." 

About  1793,  G.  E.  Blake  came  over  from  England 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  began  to  make 
pianos  in  this  city,  and  teach  the  flute  and  clarionet 
over  Aitkcn's  music-store,  on  South  Third  Street, 
where  he  was  threatened  by  Quakers  with  the  prison, 
if  he  did  not  stop  teaching  their  boys  to  blow  the- 
clarionet.  Charles  Albright  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment maker  at  95  Vine  Street,  in  1796,  and  a  piano 
of  date  "  1787,  maker,  Charles  Albright,"  is  mentioned 
as  in  the  possession  of  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  city. 

In  1800,  English  pianos,  made  by  Longman,  Clem- 
enti,  Houston,  Poland,  and  others,  were  advertised 
for  sale  by  Charles  Taws,  who,  in  this  manufacture, 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  city  to  bring  that  industry 
into  the  proportions  of  a  regular  avocation.  His  son, 
John  B.  Taws,  succeeded  to  the  business  in  1824.  The 
"grand  portable  piano"  of  John  J.  Hawkins,  and  his 
"  Claviol,"  are  mentioned  among  the  new  instruments 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  partnership  of 
Thomas  Loud  Evenden,  an  Englishman,  with  Joshua 
Baker,  in  1810,  was  dissolved  in  1812,  and  the  former 
united  with  his  son,  Thomas  Loud  Evenden,  under 
the  style  of  Thomas  L.  Evenden  &  Son,  at  Fifth  and 
Prime  Streets,  where  they  claimed  superiority  for 
their  pianos  over  any  of  English  or  foreign  make, 
and  they  "confidently  challenge  any  huckster  in  the 
city,  who  has  the  arrogance  to  call  himself  an  im- 
porter, to  disprove  the  assertion."  This  was  pointed 
at  Charles  Taws,  whose  recent  advertisement  had 
mentioned  an  importation  from  Clementi  &  Co., 
London,  of  "elegant  and  tine-toned  pianos."  The 
result  was  a  very  bitter  controversy,  which  became 
highly  personal. 

In  1817  the  Evenden*  dropped  their  name  of  Even- 
den, and  henceforth  were  known  by  that  of  Loud, 
announcing  their  partnership  as  that  of  Thomas  & 
John  Loud,  which,  in  182/>,  became  Loud  Brothers, 
and  was  composed  of  John,  Thomas,  &  Fhilologus 
Loud.  Charles  Pommer,  in  1824,  at  106  North  Third 
Street,  was  a  manufacturer  of  upright  and  square 
pianos. 

"James  Stewart,  from  Loudon,  late  of  Baltimore, 
inventor  of  the  harmonic  piano-forte,"  gave  notice  in 
June,  1819,  that  he  had  opened  his  piano-forte  room  at 
No.  70  South  Fourth  Street,  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  Thomas  Stewart  took  charge  of  the  warcrooms, 
which  wore  removed  from  No.  7<>  South  Fourth  Street 
to  No.  3  Cypress  Alley,  where  the  business  was  super- 
intended by  James  Stewart,  the  inventor  of  the  har- 
monic piano-forte.  In  1820  this  arrangement  con- 
tinued. Stewart  <fe  Co.,  in  1822,  greatly  lauded  the 
detached  sounding-board,  and  other  arrangements 
which  they  had  introduced  into  the  piano-forte.  F. 
R.  Burkhardt,  about  the  year  1821,  commenced  the 


manufacture  of  pianos  according  to  the  German  and 
English  construction,  at  No.  83  North  Fifth  Street. 
The  German  pianos  had  four  pedals.  In  1825,  Burk- 
hardt's  factory  was  located  at  No.  95  South  Second 
Street. 

Conrad  Meyer,  a  native  of  Marburg,  Hesse-Caj*el, 
Germany,  where  he  was  born  iu  1793,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1819,  having  been  twice  shipwrecked 
on  his  way.  He  landed  in  Baltimore,  and  commenced 
to  work  in  a  piano-manufacturing  establishment  in 
that  city,  where  he  remained  three  years  or  more. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  February,  1823,  and 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  piano-fortes  at  No. 
160  South  Front  Street,  between  Dock  and  Spruce 
Streets.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Front  and  Cal- 
lowhill  Streets.  Mr.  Meyer,  in  1832,  invented  the 
solid  cast-iron  plate-frame  for  pianos,  the  first  appli- 
cation of  that  method  of  stringing  to  the  instru- 
ment. 

Erailius  N.Scherr  announced,  in  June,  1824,  that  he 
had  just  finished  an  upright  piano,  of  fine  tone  and 
workmanship.  In  January,  1825,  one  of  his  adver- 
tisements stated  that  he  had  finished,  at  No.  264  Mar- 
ket Street,  a  six-octave  upright  piano  of  excellent  tone. 
He  finished  also  an  organ  with  six  stops,  which  was 
probably  the  one  sold  to  the  Moravian  Church  on 
Race  Street 

John  Lowe  commenced  business  as  an  organ-builder, 
"  near  No.  107  South  Seventh  Street,"  in  1804.  One 
of  his  first  works  was  the  organ  in  Peale's  Museum. 
Lowe  built  the  grand  organ  for  Zion  Lutheran 
Church,  at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  in  1811.  It 
was  considered,  when  finished,  the  finest  musical  in- 
strument in  use  in  the  United  States.  Lowe  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  S.  Hall,  who  took  possession  of  his 
factory  on  old  York  road,  near  the  first  turnpike  gate, 
where  he  made,  repaired,  and  tuned,  in  the  year  1816, 
church,  chamber,  finger,  and  barrel-organs  of  every 
description.  John  Shermer  was  the  builder  of  an 
organ  with  four  stojw,  for  the  Moravians,  in  1809. 
which  cost  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  year  1824  the  professional  organists  of  Phila- 
delphia were  Benjamin  Carr,  at  St.  Peter's  and  Trin- 
ity Protestant  Episcopal  Churches;  Thomas  Carr,  at 
Christ  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  Benjamin  Cross, 
at  St.  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
H.  W.  Darley,  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  local  manufacturers  had  to  contend  with  a  strong 
opposition  among  the  importers  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  against  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  people 
in  favor  of  foreign  productions.  Piano-fortes  were  im- 
ported during  all  this  time  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  found  ready  sale.  Merchants  engaged  in  the  Eng- 
lish trade  occasionally  brought  over  one  or  two  pianos 
as  a  venture,  together  with  their  other  goods  of  a  mis- 
col  laneous  character,  and  managed  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  regular  music-stores  made  the  sale  of  musical 
instruments  a  part  of  their  business,  the  demand  for 
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sheet  and  engraved  music  scarcely  being  sufficient  to 
maintain  them. 

The  first  music-store  established  in  Philadelphia 
was  that  of  George  Willig.  He  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  as  early  as  1794  kept  a  music-store  at  No. 
185  Market  Street.  He  published  the  Musical  Maga- 
zine. He  afterward  removed  to  Fourth  Street,  below 
Market,  and  subsequently  to  the  building  partly  occu- 
pied by  Sully  &  Earle's  gallery,  on  Chestnut  Street, 
above  Fifth,  on  the  north  side.  Willig  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  sale  of  piano-fortes.  The  next  music- 
store  was  established  by  George  E.  Blake,  who  called 
himself  a  musical-instrument  maker  and  keeper  of  a 
circulating  library,  as  early  as  1803,  when  he  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Cook  build- 
ing, at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  Market 
Streets.  He  removed  to 
No.  13  South  Fifth  Street, 
near  Chestnut,  about  the 
year  1814-16,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the 
time  of  bis  death,  Feb. 
23,  1871.  In  1813,  Allyn 
Bacon,  afterward  of  the 
firm  of  Bacon  &  Hart,  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  music- 
store  at  No.  11  South 
Fourth  Street, — the  north 
end  of  the  building  previ- 
ously known  as  the  old  In- 
dian Queen  Hotel.  Abra- 
ham L.  Hart  was  partner 
with  Allyn  Bacon.  He  af- 
terward kept  a  music-store 
on  his  own  account  at  No. 
SO  South  Fourth  Street. 

John  G.  Klemm  and  

Klemm,  sons  of  a  firm  of 
manufacturers  and  musi- 
cal vendors  in  Germany, 
established  themselves  as 
importers  of  musical  in- 
struments about  1818,  at 
No.  1  North  Fourth  Street. 
This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1823,  and  John  G.  Klemm 
bought  out  at  that  time  the  stock  of  music  and  plates 
of  Bacon  &  Hart,  and  removed  his  store  to  No.  3  South 
Third  Street,  where  it  remained  until  about  1825-26, 
when  he  removed  to  No.  287}  Market  Street. 

George  Schetky,  the  musician,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  importation  of  pianos  about  1819.  He  dealt  in 
grand  harmonic,  cabinet,  and  square  pianos,  which 
were  made  by  Wornum,  of  London.  He  lived  at  No. 
71  Locust  Street,  where  he  had  his  pianos  for  sale. 
He  died  Feb.  10,  1825.  J.  S.  Richardson,  from  Lon- 
don, opened  a  new  music-store  on  Chestnut  Street,  a 
few  doors  below  Second,  in  1817,  which  remained 
there  for  a  short  time  only.  George  Catlin  commenced 


the  manufacturing  and  repairing  of  musical  instru- 
ments at  No.  211  Arch  Street,  above  Eighth,  in  1816. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  all  work,  and  was  skillful 
with  any  kind  of  musical  instrument.  He  professed 
himself  able  to  make  or  to  mend  organs,  piano-fortes, 
harps,  double-bass  violins,  violoncellos,  violins,  gui- 
tars, lutes,  clarionets,  and  flutes.  Catlin  then  had 
twenty  years'  experience,  and  added  to  his  advertise- 
ment, "  We  tune  all  kinds  of  instruments." 
.  Among  the  early  music-teachers  in  Philadelphia, 
Benjamin  Cross  ranked  with  the  foremost  He  was 
born  in  this  city  on  the  15th  of  September,  1786,  of 
Scotch  descent.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  began  his  musical  career  about 

1810.  It  was  in  June  of 
that  year  he  made  his  first 
appearance,  the  occasion 
being  a  grand  oratorio  at 
8t.  Augustine's  Church, 
given  under  the  direction 
of  Benjamin  Carr.  He 
was  busily  engaged  with 
nearly  all  the  musical  per- 
formances of  that  day. 
Many  works  in  musical 
collections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  ex- 
hibit Mr.  Cross  as  occupy- 
ing a  very  high  position. 
He  was  also  eminently 
successful  as  a  professor 
of  the  piano  and  singing. 
His  "  Mariner's  Glee"  re- 
ceived from  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  the  award 
of  a  silver  medal.  He 
died  March  1,  1857.  His 
principal  efforts  in  behalf 
of  music  were  made  in 
connection  with  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society. 

The  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety, established  in  1820, 
had  for  its  objects  "  the  re- 
lief of  decayed  musicians, 
and  the  cultivation  of  skill  and  diffusion  of  taste  in 
music."  Previous  to  the  institution  of  this  society,  sev- 
eral others  had  been  formed  for  the  j>erfarmanco  of 
concerted  music,  solos,  etc.  The  oldest  was  the  Har- 
monic Society,  which  existed  some  time  previous  to 
the  present  century,  and  continued  to  the  year  1802 
or  1803.  Various  other  societies  for  the  same  purpose 
had  existed,  among  them  the  Apollonian,  the  Euter- 
pean,  the  St.  Cecilia,  the  Sacred  Music,  the  Handel, 
the  Anacreontic,  and  the  Philharmonic.  In  1816  Mr. 
C.  Hupfeld  formed  a  society  for  the  practice  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  a  sufficient 
number  together,  in  a  mere  band,  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  a  society,  not  merely  for  the  per- 
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of  concerted  music,  but  for  the  creation  of 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  decayed  musicians  and  their 
families.  Among  its  most  prominent  founders  were 
Benjamin  Carr,  Benjamin  Cross,  the  Louds,  C.  Hup- 
feld,  and  Mr.  Schetky.  Benjamin  Cross  was  at  this 
time  closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  music  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  known  as  an  organist  of  ex- 
ceptional power  and  culture.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  organist  of  St.  Augustine's  Church,  and  outside 
of  that  professional  duty  ho  took  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  popularizing  a  knowledge  of  and  love  for 
good  music.  He  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  several 
musical  societies,  and  was  among  their  most  active 
members. 

The  musical  instruments  made  at  present  in  the  city 
are  chiefly  organs,  piano-fortes,  melodeons,  accord- 
ions, violins,  flutes,  guitars,  and  band  instruments. 

These  instruments,  in  1860,  were  manufactured  as 
follows : 

No.  ofE.tab-  IUw 
ll.hments.  Capital.    Material.  Labor.  Product. 

and  accordion.         15      $200,300      183,190  272 

than  piano*  and  ao 


In  1875: 
Musical  in.tmmeot*,  auall 


7 

31.000 

2.\ow 

14,630 

27 

37.750 

3 

13.800 

2U 

:> 

24,000 

6,938 

16 

32,225 

r, 

waui 

11,318 

47 

53,51:1 

y 

343,000 

i:«,di»i 

29H 

492,400 

2 

2,000 

1.210 

3 

7.0OO 

6 

M.in> 

37 

 !l  -,  . , 

In  1875,  it  was  estimated  that  the  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments  in  that  year  would  exceed  that 
of  1870  by  thirty  per  cent.,  and  amount  to  $761,459. 


No. 


In  1K80: 


Musical  Instrument.,  and 
material*  Dot  aped  Awl... 
Organ*  and  materials  


Capital.     Material.  Labor.  Product. 


116,^10 

38,000 


$7,180 

8,340 
81,146 


Made  printers  and  publisher.... 

Mu.lc  typographers.                                       2  24 

Piano*  and  organ*  »                                9  252 

Brass  and  other  Instruments  -  31  206 


Product. 
$l*4,ooo 
4-Voo 

615,1100 
238,6*1 


In  1882,  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments 
follows : 

No.  of  Estab- 
lishments. Labor.  Product. 

18  $35,000 


23  i29.il «) 
45  32,1  &4 
154  217,924 


The  tabular  summary  of  Philadelphia  productions 
for  1882  gives  the  following: 


The  earliest  buildings  of  the  colonists  were  "huts," 
which  were — 

"generally  thirty  feet  lung  and  eighteen  feet  broad,  with  a  partition 
near  the  middle,  and  another  to  dlride  one  end  of  the  Iioiim  into  two 
I  room*.  For  thl*  u*e  they  took  eight  tree*  of  about  sixteen  inches 
.cut  off  about  ten  po*t*  of  about  fifteen  feel  long,  upon  which  the 
bout*  «tood,  and  four  piece*,  two  of  twenty  and  two  of  eighteen  feet 
long,  for  plate,  to  lay  atop  uf  three  poet*.  They  had  ten  gleate  ljni.t») 
of  twenty  feet  long  to  bear  the  lofu,  and  two  falte  plate*  of  thirty  feet 
long  to  lie  on  the  end  of  the  gleet,  for  the  rafter,  to  be  fixed 
There  were  twelve  pair*  of  rarter.  of  alwnt  twenty  feet  to  bear  tb 
of  the  house,  with  wind  beam.,  brace*.  *tuU*.  etc.  They  am 
for  the  covering  of  the  bouse,  end*  end  aide*  for  the  loft ;  this  clapboard 
la  mad*  feather-edged,  fit*  and  a  half  feet  long  if  well  drawn,  lie*  close 


and  Muoolb.  They  lined  the  lodging-room*  with  it,  and  $11*4  it  up  be- 
tween, which  made  it  eery  warm.  The  lower  floor  wa*  earth,  the  upper 
clapboard.  But  thee*  mean  dwelling*  aerred  only  till  tbe  Pennt} Ira- 
nian* were  settled  a  little.  And  tben.  baring  felled  their  tree*,  cleared 
and  cultivated  their  ground,  raiaed  stock.,  and  planted  a  great  part  *f 
to  leave  their  cottage* 
Imitate  tiie  Inhabitants  of  the 
nle*  in  tb*  grandeur  of  their  buildings." 

Robert  Turner's  letter  of  the  3d  of  the  Sixth  month 
(August),  1685,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
progress  in  building: 

"  Now  a»  to  the  Town  of  PHII.ADKl.PIII A  It  goeth  on  in  Plentrug 
and  Building  to  (ufmirattea,  both  In  the  front  k  liackw.nl,  and  therr  ut 
about  600  Houses  In  3  year*  time.  And  since  1  built  my  Brick  Hmm, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  at  thy  going,  which  I  did  design  after 
a  good  manner  to  Incourag*  others,  and  that  from  building  with  Wood, 
it  being  the  first,  many  lake  example,  and  *om*  that  built  W.wd«a 
Huu.es,  ars  sorry  for  lit  Brick  building  Is  said  to  beascaeow.-  Brick, 
are  exceeding  good,  and  better  than  wheu  I  built:  More  Maker*  fkllea 
in,  and  Brick*  rJUanrr,  they  were  before  at  10*.  Engheb  per  loOu,  and 
now  many  bra*  Brick  kerns*  art.  going  as.  with  good  Cellar*.  ArOmr  Cod 
I.  building  him  s  brars  Brick  Hou*e  near  William  /VuiasW.,  on  tb* 
;  For  WilUam  rVaiwatoa  hath  since  built  a  feed  Brie*  aewsr.  fry 


and  let  the  other  for  a* 
Wkrelrr,  from  AW  Emglamd,  (•  building  a  good  Bnck  soase,  by  the  Km 
A  »<-*oe ;  and  the  two  Brick  maker,  a  [kmhic  Brick  flouee  and  Cellar. ; 
beside*  several  others  going  on :  Samuel  CarpmUrr  ha*  built  saoraer  boas* 
by  hi..  I  am  building  another  Brick  bouae  by  mine,  which  ie  three  large 
Stories  high,  beshle*  n  jet**!  largs  Brick  Cellar  under  it,  two  Brick, 
and  a  half  thlcknoe*  in  the  wall,  and  the  next  stucy  half  under  0 round, 
th*  Cellar  bath  an  Arched  Boor  (for  a  Vault  to  go  under  tb*  Street  I  ti> 
tbe  River,  and  so  to  bring  In  goods,  or  deliver  out.  Hump  km  §  Mmny, 
from  A>«-  lot*,  has  built  a  large  Timber  bouse,  with  Bnck  Cniraniee. 
Jokm  Tmt  ha*  almo*t  flniihed  a  good  Brick  House,  and  a  Bake  H<  us.  of 
Timber ;  and  K.  Allmn  a  good  house,  next  to  Tkomat  H'gwas,  front  LoC 

S^oA  M  *0ciy    la    fOOftl    ItUU&yQf  ssVltd^I"    ($)*9    eC#Owsaa^h*%    f^ali*  rUft^  aaaOtt  s^OssVa  ^*T"4t>aa  m 

of  Wood,  In  the  front,  for  Shop  Windows  ;  all 
Thomiu  Bmitk  and  Dauirl  Prg*  are  Partners, 
making  of  Brick  this  Year,  end  they  are  very  good ;  also,  . 
Genua  Friend,  Agent  for  tbe  (toarjnaw  at  Frrmk/ord,  with  hi* 
People,  are  preparing  tu  mala  Brick  next  year.  Bammrt  Carawnar,  U  mr 
Limr  Burner  on  hi*  Wharf.  Brare  LIME  STONE  round  here,  a*  th. 
Workmen  eay,  being  proved.  We  build  moat  H'.u*e*  with  BrUomf- 
Ia»U  art  muck  dtmir'd  m  Ike  Town,  great  buymg  one  of  amatktr.  We  ant 
now  laying  the  fouudation  of  a  larg*  plain  Brick  kern**,  for  a  Meeting 
House,  in  the  Ceuter,  (.Ixty  foot  long,  and  about  forty  foot  broad  <  .bd 
hope  to  have  It  eoon  up,  many  heart,  and  hands  at  Work  that  will  do  it. 
A  large  Meeting  Honse,  50  foot  long,  and  38  foot  broad,  alio  going  op, 
ou  the  front  of  th*  River,  for  an  evening  Meeting,  the  work  going  ou 
apace.  Mauy  Town*  People  settling  their  liberty  Laud*.  I  hope  th* 
bocietf  will  rub  oft  the  Reproaches  some  have  cast  upon  them.  W*  av  w 
begin  to  gather  lu  some  thing,  of  our  < 


ill 


Robert  Turner,  in  1684-85,  built  the  first  brick  hou*e 
the  city  erected  by  a  citizen,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Front  and  Mulberry  Streets.  According  u> 
Gabriel  Thomas,  the  Letitia  House  was  built  before 
this  time,  but  of  that  fact  Mr.  Weatcott  says  "  there 

1  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  slate  where  these  primitive  house*  war*  sit- 
uated.  They  were  a.  follow* : 

Arthur  Cook,  east  aide  of  Front  Street,  below  Wei  out. 
William  Frsmplon,  east  .id*  of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut. 
John  Wheeler,  west  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Walnut. 
Samuel  Carpenter,  weet  aids  of  Front  Street,  above  Walnut. 
Robert  Turner,  west  side  nf  Front  Street,  below  Mulberry. 
Murray,  west  aid*  of  Front 


John  Teat, 


John  Day, 
These 
dwellings. 


•lde  of 
side  of  Front  Street, 
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TntJlU. 


Pipe*,  amoking,  wood  and  other*-.. 

Pottery  »u<1  (loneware  ... 

Terra-cotta  ware  and  pip*  


may  be  some  doubt."  Thomas  Masters,  in  1704,  built 
the  first  three-story  brick  house  on  the  east  side  of 
Front  Street,  which  was  called  "  a  stately  house."  It 
was  torn  down  about  1840.  It  appears  from  the  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  Robert  Turner,  as  well  as 
from  the  instruction  of  Penn  to  his  agent  in  1684, 
that  building  with  brick  was  at  that  early  day  very 
extensively  carried  on.  Pastorius  mentions  the  ex- 
istence of  "a  sufficient  number  of  mills,  brick-kilns, 
and  tile-ovens ;"  and  we  learn  from  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson (Logan  Papers)  that  the  city  could  even  then 
furnish- 
Oft  considerable  quantity  of  the  beat  bitck*  on  the  continent,  made 
near  thl*  city,  and  limestone  in  great  plenty  In  aonio  parti,  which 
prompt*  paopla  to  make  substantial  building*,  both  In  brick  and  •ton*. 
We  have  been  upon  regulating  the  paeemenl*  of  our  itraata,— the  foot- 
way with  bricks  and  the  cartway  with  atone, — and  this  with  building! 
have  mada  brick*  so  tcarc*  that  the  Inhabitant*  would  go  to  the  kiln*, 
and  there  strW*  for  than  at  28  per  mill. ;  that  I*  and  will  be  the  pried 
here." 

The  bricks  were  mostly  burned  in  clamps  contain- 
ing from  40,000  to  50,000,  consuming  half  a  cord  of 
wood,  and  taking  a  week  to  burn.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  four-fifths  of  the  buildings  in  the 
city  were  of  brick,  and  the  reputation  of  the  kilns 
was  very  high  for  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
bricks. 

Another  branch  of  the  fictile  art,  that  of  "good, 
lang,  Taylern  Tobacco  pipes,"  is  mentioned  in  Brad- 
ford's Mercury  in  May,  1719,  and  that  they  sold  at 
four  shillings  per  grows.  "  Richard  Warden,  tobacco- 
pipe  maker,  living  under  the  same  roof  with  Philip 
Syng,  goldsmith,  near  the  market  place,"  was  the 
ancient  founder  of  this  art.  This  is  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  this  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania,  although 
pipe-making  was  an  old  European  occupation.  In 
1857  there  were  fifty  brick-making  establishments  in 
the  city,  producing  yearly  100,000,000  of  common 
bricks,  worth  $700,000,  and  also  8,000,000  of  fine 
pressed  bricks,  worth  $14  per  1000,  or  $112,000.  The 
census  of  1860  shows  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks,  as  follows : 

No.  Estab-  Raw 

lUhuienU.   Capital.  Material.    Lalwr.  Product. 

Brick*,  common  and 

preaeed  _               40      i1,»W,KW!  170,025      1876  $l,2l2,10tt 

Brick*.  Are  -                    ft           MJ.oOO  24,975         89  ",90c) 

Totala.  _               M  $I,2»9,I00  $66,000  1UGS  II,'.1*M»0 

In  1876: 
Bricks,  common,  and 

preened                         78  8I.7*0,VV1  J354.190  27  H  *2,.H«,9M 

Hnck».8.re                       8  630,000  228.2.T0  209  501,850 

Brick-maker.*  m«- 

4  66,000  28,450  52  83,575 

90  J2.376.500  $010,890  2375  J3.S04.379 

The  estimated  value  of  this  industry  in  1875  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Blodget  at  $3,500,000. 

No.  Kstab.  Raw 
In  1880:  lishracnt*.   Capiul.    Material.    Labor.  Product. 

Brick  and  Ule.   78      $2^42,453   JiM^ll       2957  Jl,7u2,63fl 

In  1882  the  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  indus- 
tries give  the  following : 


Brick*,  prieai  d,  enameled,  and  common 

"     and  tile.  Are  

Bricklayer*  and  builder*...-  


No.  Estab- 
lishments. 

A3 
13 
49 

125 


3234 

SOS 
602 


Product. 
92,333,900 
636,300 
1,304,750 


4138  Jl.274,950 


Fire-bricks,  as  known  at  present,  are  of  very  re- 
cent origin.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  establish- 
ment for  fire-brick  manufacture  was  that  of  Mr. 
Miller,  the  father  of  Abraham  Miller,  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  fire-bricks.  The  cognate  branches 
of  gas-house  tiles,  chemical  ware,  drain-pipes,  pot- 
tery, stoneware,  jars,  jugs,  stone-pipe,  and  the  general 
manufactures  in  clay,  such  as  china-ware,  artificial 
Btone,  architectural  decorations,  cement,  plasters, 
terra-cotta,  scagliola,  paving-tiles,  roofing-tiles,  are 
all  to  some  extent  carried  on  in  Philadelphia,  as 
appears  by  the  following  return  in  1882 : 


Nn.  Kelab- 

llahmeut*.  Labor.  Product. 

8           279  $365,900 

4           180  257,900 

4             69  2O7.UU0 
24  175 


  40  703 

Marble,  now  so  extensively  used  as  a  building  ma- 
terial, was  first  employed  in  this  city  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  the  construction  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  now  the  Girard  Bank,  which  was  begun  in 
1795  and  finished  in  1798,  and  was  the  first  building 
in  the  country  having  a  marble  front.  Between  1799 
and  1801  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  built  entirely 
of  marble  from  quarries  in  Montgomery  County. 
About  1800,  Adam  Traquair  established  a  marble- 
yard  at  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets,  which  subse- 
quently came  into  the  possession  of  the  great  Struth- 
ers  firm.  William  Struthers,  who  founded  the  estab- 
lishment, was  born  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
Jan.  26,  1812,  and  was  the  third' of  his  family  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  architect  nnd  builder,  his 
grandfather,  William  Struthers,  and  his  father,  John 
Struthers,  having  been  prominent  in  it  in  their  native 
city  of  Glasgow.  John  Struthers  brought  his  family 
with  him  to  this  country  in  1816,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  William  Strickland,  an  architect,  who 
was  without  any  superior  in  his  own  time.  Strickland 
built  the  United  States  Bank  (now  the  Philadelphia 
Custom-House),  and  under  him  John  8truthers  was 
the  superintendent  of  construction,  having  settled  in 
this  city.  He  subsequently  became  associated  with 
Thomas  Wilson,  who  conducted  a  marble-yard  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets,  and  then  opened 
at  No.  360  High  Street  [now  No.  1022  Market  Street] 
an  architect's  office  and  marble-yard.  His  son,  Wil- 
liam Struthers,  succeeded  him  in  this  business,  which 
now  consists  of  the  marble-,  granite-,  unci  sandstone- 
works  at  Walnut  Street  wharf,  on  the  Schuylkill,  the 
oldest  and  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  uow  conducted  by  the  third  generation 
from  its  founder.  Besides  giving  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  this  great  industrial  enterprise, 
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William  Struthers  took  a  wide  and  generous  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  liberally  aided  in  promoting 
artistic  and  scientific  projects.  For  many  years  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  I 
Franklin  Institute,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

His  patriotic  fervor  during  the  civil  war  was  mani- 
fested in  more  than  one  direction.  He  raised  and 
equipped,  at  a  very  large  expense  to  himself,  a  com- 
pany of  engineers,  who  rendered  excellent  service  in 
the  ranks  of  the  national  army,  especially  during  the 
campaign  in  the  Virginia  peninsula.  His  private  t 
means  and  his  individual  efforts  were  employed  with- 
out stint  in  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Fair,  and  the  plans  for 
the  buildings  were  drafted  in  the  office  which  he  then 
occupied,  at  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets.  To  him. 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  marble-work  of  the  i 
new  Philadelphia  public  buildings,  which  amounts  to 
over  $5,000,000,  and  is  the  largest  ever  accepted  by 
any  one  firm.  He  was  connected  with  many  charita- 
ble institutions,  and  his  warmth  of  heart  has  become 
proverbial  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  To  the  firm 
of  which  he  was  the  head  he  gave  the  name  of 
William  Struthers  &  Sons.  After  his  death  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  under  the  old  title  by  the  sons, 
William  Struthers,  Jr.,  and  John  Struthere,  and  is 
now  managed  by  the  latter  alone.  He  died  Nov.  21, 
1876,  and  is  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

In  1829,  Edwin  Ureble  opened  a  marble-yard  ou 
Passyunk  road,  near  Fourth  Street,  and  removed 
from  there  to  Thirteenth  and  Willow  Streets,  where 
his  works  were  burned  down  in  1849.  He  reopened 
at  1708  Chestnut  Street,  and  the  business  is  now  man- 
aged by  his  executors. 

In  1837  a  Mr.  HarknesB  had  works  of  the  same 
kind  at  Tenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  and  at  the  same  time 
Stegagnini,  who  built  the  marble  front  of  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Walnut  Streets,  was  in 
the  business.  Others  of  the  marble-workere  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century  were  Black  &  Brown,  Freder- 
ick Fritz,  Peter  Fritz,  John  Jordan,  Alexander  Hol- 
land, and.  John  Baird. 

The  first  bu*tt  ever  executed  in  American  marble 
were  carved  for  James  Traquair,  stone-cutter,  Tenth 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  by  Joseph  Jardella, 
an  Italian,  who  had  been  employed  ten  or  twelve  | 
years  before  by  the  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  Car- 
racchi,  in  making  in  this  country,  under  his  direc- 
tion, busts  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  J 
Rittenhouse.    The  cost  was  $100  each. 

Statistics  of  marble-cutting  in  Philadelphia  for 
various  years  are  as  follows : 

No.  K»tab- 

In  18150:  lishmenU.  Capital.  Raw  Material.  Labor.  Product. 
Marbli.-outt.ri   59      KHl.OuO       $370,585       744  *1,01'...125 

In  1*70: 

Marble  manufacture*..   S5     2,116,400      1,061,500      1857  2,662,648 

In  1875  the  return  was  estimated  at  $3,993,531. 


In  1882  there  were  90  establishments,  employing 
1287  men,  and  producing  yearly  $'{,311,500. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Penn  the  Dutch  and  Swede* 
had  built  saw-mills  on  the  Delaware,  and  immediately 
upon  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers  under  Peon  they 
proceeded  to  erect  other  saw-mills,  and  in  1683,  Penn* 
letters  show  that  the  saw-mills  and  the  glass-house 
were  "  conveniently  posted  for  water-carriage."  Town- 
send's  saw-  and  grist-mill  is  mentioned,  but  the  early 
records,  not  discriminating  between  grist-  and  «*• 
mills,  do  not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  u 
to  the  number  or  locations  of  the  latter.  The  demand 
for  hand-sawyers  in  1698,  with  the  wages  paid,  six  to 
seven  shillings  per  hundred,  would  indicate  a  scarcity 
of  saw-mills.  In  1705  the  price  had  risen  to  ten  »hil- 
lings,  and  as,  in  1731,  the  houses  of  English  Quakers 
in  Bucks  County  were  covered  with  "nice  nba^d 
boards,  and  "  the  boards  for  floors  and  partitions  were 
all  sawed  by  hand,"  there  could  not  have  been  any 
great  number  of  saw-mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
In  1765  the  exports  of  boards  and  scantling  from  the 
port  was  788,000  feet,  the  value  of  which,  at  £i  10*. 
per  1000,  was  £2470.  Staves,  headings,  and  shingle* 
were  exported  at  the  same  time  to  the  value  of 
£28,450.  The  exports  of  planks  and  boards  in  tbr 
vears  1772,  '73,  and  '74  were,  respectively,  1,724,000. 
4,075,000,  and  3,309,000  feet. 

The  census  of  1810  returned  1995  common  saw- 
mills and  21  mahogany-mills  in  Pennsylvania.  "l-> 
1860  there  were  — 

No.Eatab-  Raw 

Itshuient*.  Capital.  Material.  Labor  Proda^ 

Hand-  and  saw-mllU...      6      fl*2,50u  fl26.4fl«  £19  tS*,** 

Hawed  lumber                   7        15*,000       114.4-M)  S4 

In  1870  the  census  includes  saw-mills,  with  planing- 
and  dressing-mills,  the  number  of  establishment* 
being  30,  with  a  capital  of  $1,437,167;  value  of  ra» 
materials,  $1,056,577;  labor,  451;  and  product, 
$1,925,590.  The  census  of  1880  makes  no  return  of 
either  saw-mills  or  planing-mills. 

The  tabular  returns  of  Philadelphia  industries  far 
1882  give  the  following: 

No.  Mb* 

UshmenU.  Labor.  Prods* 
Baw-mllls.  mahofany  and  cabinet  woods..       4  82        $43,  * 

S«w-  mid  ulanlng-roills   23         634  l/75> 

At  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  the  early  settler*,  ia 
1608,  inaugurated  their  colonization  by  an  attempt  a: 
making  glass,  pitch,  tar,  soap-ashes,  and  clapboard*, 
but  the  Swedish  colonists,  with  more  practical  sen* 
than  was  shown  in  Virginia,  set  up  their  first  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  the  form  of  a  grist-mill  *« 
early  as  1643.'    The  first  grist-mill  in  Philadelphia 


« The  lite  of  tola,  the  most  aurienl  water-mill  In  New  Jersey,  rW- 
sylrama,  or  Delaware,  I*  now  ascertained  to  hare  been  on  the  Cart- 
road,  the  oldest  highway  In  Penn.ylTania,  near  the  Blue  Bell  Tsc^ 
where  the  boles  in  the  rocks  wbkh  supported  the  posts  of  lb.  frsav- 
work  are  still  to  be  awn.  The  stream  on  which  it  was  built  Is  CoWi 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby  Creek,  which  empties  south  of  Tia*s.» 
(See  "  Blehop^e  History  of  American  Manufactures,"  vol.  t.  p.  !»•) 
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showing  that  upon  representation  of  his  wife,  Sybella 
Masters,  the  king  had  issued  to  him  two  patents,  for 
fourteen  yean,  "one  for  the  sole  cleansing,  curing,  and 
refining  of  Indian  corn  growing  in  the  plantations, 
fitter  for  shipping  and  transportation,  in  a  manner 
not  before  found  out  and  practiced."  In  his  speech  to 
the  Assembly,  1st  January,  1722,  Governor  Keith  said 
that  "  his  mind  was  fully  bent  upon  doing  the  province 
some  effectual  service,  and  that  he  had  lately  formed 
the  design  of  a  very  considerable  settlement  in  order 
to  manufacture  and  consume  the  grain  for  which  there 
is  at  this  time  no  profitable  market."  The  place 
selected  was  Horsham,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Council  ordered  a  convenient  road  to  be  built 
from  Horsham  to  the  Abington  New  York  road. 
Several  grist-mills  were  advertised  for  sale  in  1721 
-22;  two  by  Robert  Hobart,  baker,  "in  the  Front 
Street,"  one  of  them  furnished  with  cloths,  and  one 
without;  another  with  a  granary  and  other  property, 
by  Owen  Roberts.  In  1723,  the  executors  of  Jona- 
than Dickinson  advertised  for  sale  his  interest  in  the 
grist-  and  saw-mills  on  Chester  Creek,  commonly 
called  the  Chester  Mills.  There  were  passed  during 
the  year  1725,  by  the  Assembly  of  1724-25,  among 
other  laws,  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
bread  and  flour  not  merchantable,"  which  provided 
for  inspection  at  Philadelphia,  and  branding  the  bar- 
rels. It  was  a  renewal  of  a  former  law,  which  had 
been  the  means  of  restoring  the  flour  trade  of  the 
province,  formerly  lost  by  carelessness  and  fraud,  to 
a  high  degree  of  credit  abroad.  Samuel  Carpenter 
was  the  inspector.  When  Assembly  met,  upon  the 
19th  of  March,  1733,  the  Governor's  speech  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
merchantable  flour  of  the  province  in  consequence  of 
negligence  in  inspection,  which  had  very  much  in- 
jured the  character  of  Pennsylvania  products. 

From  the  address  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  1727,  it 
appears  that  by  "  the  general  damp  that  was  given" 
to  trade  in  1720,  and  the  great  fall  of  the  price  of 
produce  about  the  same  time,  the  city  in  the  years 
1721-22  was  so  effectually  drained  of  coin  that  the 
"inhabitants  of  every  degree  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits." 

The  mills  upon  Scull  and  Heap's  map  (1750)  are  as 
follows :  The  old  Swedish  mill,  near  the  Bell  Inn,  is 
marked  as  the  "  snuff  mill."  Near  Cobb's  Creek, 
north  of  the  Bell,  is  Coultas'  saw-mill.  A  fulling- 
mill  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  now  called  the 
road  to  West  Chester,  near  the  intersection  of  Cobb's 
Creek.  Shultz's  paper-mill  is  northwest  of  Merion 
Meeting.  A  mill  is  marked  upon  Mill  Creek  near 
the  Schuylkill ;  the  site  afterward  called  Mayland- 
ville.  A  saw-mill  is  marked  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  north  side  of  Falls  Run,  above  the 
Falls.  Sickles'  mill  is  near  the  same  stream,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Wissahiekon  road.  Robeson's 
mill  was  farther  north,  at  the  mouth  of  Wiasahickon 


Creek.  A  paper-mill  stood  near  a  branch  of  the 
Wissahickon,  about  the  site  of  Rittenhouse's  milL 
Buzby's  mill  was  upon  Tacony  Creek,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wingohocking. 

In  1760  the  assessors  reported  in  Philadelphia 
County  eighty-three  grist-mills  and  forty  saw-mills. 

Eight  grist-mills  were  built  in  Roxborough  (now 
the  Twenty-first  Ward  of  the  city)  previous  to  1779, 
several  of  them  belonged  to  the  Rittenhouse*.  "  We 
are  all  tillers  of  the  earth  from  Nova  Scotia  to  West 
Florida,"  wrote  John  Dickinson  in  17G7.  The  great 
agricultural  capacities  of  the  State  developed  by  the 
Germans  soon  made  Philadelphia  the  principal  mart 
for  the  manufacture  of  both  flour  and  meal,  and  for 
their  exjiortation.  The  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
her  flour  gave  her  prominence  in  commerce  as  well  as 
manufactures,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table 
of  her  exports: 


Tear. 


1729  

74,809 

i7;io 

  Sft,S43 

1731  

1752 

  M.3/0 

1765 

1773   

9i,Ul2 

1774   

  182,t»l 

17MK 

1788...., .......  

3S.570 
M.CtsJ 
125,9«0 
1+H.K87 

252,744 
.-».-: ! 

26S.9WI 

I.W.IMI 

202,000 


9,730 

I2,4:i« 


54,7.x; 

3*..i-M 
50/k* 
V-,l\  I 


67,400 
432,615  eterling. 


An  informality  in  the  patent  of  Oliver  Evans  for 
manufacturing  flour  and  meal,  issued  in  1790,  having 
deprived  him  of  its  benefits,  Congress  authorized  the 
issue  of  a  new  patent,  which  was  opposed  by  memo- 
rials denying  that  Evans  was  the  original  inventor  of 
any  portion  of  the  machinery.  Prior  to  1838,  steam 
as  the  motive  power  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
a  novelty.  About  that  year  the  first  steal 
erected  in  Philadelphia  was  completed.  Since  that 
day  steam  has  become  the  preferred  motor  for  grind- 
ing grain,  and  now  Philadelphia's  City  Steam  Mill 
flour  has  excluded  the  far-famed  Genesee  flour  from 
her  markets,  and  stands  unrivaled  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Bakers  were  as  necessary  as  mills,  arid  all 
authorities  agree  that  from  the  earliest  date  the  colony 
was  supplied  with  bakeries.  Pastor i us  mentions 
Cornelius  Bom,  a  baker,  residing  in  the  city  when 
he  arrived,  and  William  Darvell,  Marcus  Kuhl,  John 
Fitzharris,  John  Fernel,  Daniel  Britton,  Francis  John- 
son, Samuel  Reed,  Joseph  Clark,  and  Stephen  Jen- 
kins were  city  bakers  in  1744,  as  we  learn  from  the 
proceedings  against  them  for  keeping  bake-houses  not 
regulated  according  to  law,  and  dangerous  to  the  city 
on  account  of  fire.  Even  earlier,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1700,  there  were  presented  before  the  Governor 
charges  which  caused  certain  of  the  bakers  to  be 
brought  before  the  authorities : 

"  Upon  complaint  of  ye  poor  ag*t  ye  bread  for  ami*,  not  betaf  at  tie 
lavr'll  and  due  uelze,  Juatman  Fox,  John  Sawfell,  Artbar  EMtaa. 
William  Royal,  George  Abbott,  Marie  Merry  wbaatker,  Tbo.  Halt,  aad 
Hugh  Derburrow,  being  •amoned,  appeared,  to  whom  Uie  Got.  ae*> 
fled,  ye  aaid  complaint,  wbo  generallle  anarad  yt  tbo'  It  waa  hard  tar  ya 
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to  live  by  It,  what  being  now  5*.  6d.  p.  b  buab.,  and  yet  tbey  having 
but  imal'  atockt,  wereoutt  bid  by  the  emtmenl  mer'U  [merchant!]  and 
bolter*,  yt  Imped  ye  bread  «M  of  ye  due  eealxe. 

"The  Pror.  and  Got.  advised  ym  to  be  conformable  to  ye  law*  In  that 
behalf  mad*,  and  uld  bee  wold  appoint  a  dark  of  ye  inarkett  to  yt  end. 

"The  Ptot.  propoeed  William  South  be.  dark  of  ye  markett.  Te 
Coondll  approved  Itt." 

This  warning  did  not  produce  permanent  results,  as 
we  find  by  a  succeeding  entry  : 

"July  3,  1700  —William  gouthbee  (clerk  of  the  market)  and  aome  of 
ve  bakere  appeared  with  their  bread,  which,  being  weighed,  waa  found 
loo  light.  In  eicuee  they  afflrmed  that  If  they  came  op  to  tbe  aeeise 
they  could  not  live  by  It,  which  waa  the  general  opinion  of  tbe  Council; 
>  It  wa*  ordered  by  the  Oov'r  and 
three  aorta  of  bread,  via. : 

ire  ;  and  that  the  leave*  ehoold  be  a  penole  loaf  or  roll, 
a  M.  loaf  and  a  lud.  loaf,  and  no  other;  and  If  any  of  three  ihould  ex- 
reed  the  aeelie  In  flneneei  or  weight.  It  ehoold  be  equally  aeliable  ae  If 
It  were  under  tbe  flnenea*  or  weight;  and  that  each  baker  of  an  ft  bread 
be  dlowed  aiipeoce  on  the  buebell,  above  the  aaelie,  i.  when  wheat 
It  at  Ga.  per  buabel  they  •hall  make  bread  aa  If  it  were  at  6a  6d.a  and 
wheat  being  now  6a.  per  boahel,  the  eaid  white  bread  •hell  weigh  atz 
oa.,  the  wheaten  10  ax.,  and  y.  hooeehold  13  oi  %,  and  ao 


The  statistics  of  the  flour-milling  from  1860  to  1882 
are  aa  follows : 


Tear 


No.  Ketab-  Raw  Ma- 

imenta.    Capital.      terial.     Labor.  Product. 


1M  4,920,516 
IT  237,800  l.OOTiaoS  96  1,«M,«J4 
24   182  2.40J.400 

Thomas  Wattaon  founded,  in  1810,  the  bakery 
which  haa  passed  through  three  generations  without 
changing  its  location  (157,  159,  161  North  Front 
Street).  The  manufacture  of  ship-bread  and  crackers 
was  early  established,  but  up  to  1834  the  consumption 
by  a  single  establishment  of  fifty  or  sixty  barrels  of 
flour  per  day  was  considered  quite  an  extensive  oper- 
ation. In  that  year  John  J.  Ricketts  commenced  his 
business  career  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-power  and  machinery  the  quantity  of 
ship-bread  and  crackers  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased. 

In  1860  baking  was  conducted  as  follows : 

So. 

Uaki 

Baker.'  brred,  eblp-bread.  ^    J7M       Ji^u^vn  !H2  t2,224,8M 
In  1810: 

Bakery  product*,  breed...  516      906,468    I,4S1,4M  MS  2,623,904 

Manilla  and  cracker.   10      31V.0M)      826,662  310  1,068,500 

In  1875  the  estimated  increase  was  twenty  percent., 
amounting  to  $4,454,685. 

In  1880: 

No.  blab-  Raw  Ma- 

liebmeota.   Capital.      terial.     Labor.  Product. 
Bread,  crackere.  and  other 
bakery  product*   849   82,633,908  $3,613,201     626  $6,736,533 

^*)™'..™.d..'^!..P!!*       3  9,000       28,000      14  4s\fi00 

The  Ubular  returns  for  Philadelphia  industries  in 
1882  give  the  following: 

No.  Eatab- 

liahmenta.  Labor.  Product. 

Baker*,  band  „  „                           924  £.1*5  $6,648^5 

M     »le*jn  „                 10  646  1,169,&!1 

  7  68 

\ 


Among  the  effort*  made  for  the  promotion  of  early 
manufactures  should  be  mentioned  that  relating  to 
china-ware,  in  Prime  Street,  near  the  present  navy- 
yard,  about  the  same  time  that  the  glass-workB  were 
established.  A  saving  of  £15,000  to  the  people,  it 
was  stated,  would  result  from  manufacturing  thia 
article.  In  1770  the  proprietors  of  the  china-ware 
manufactory  established  in  Southwark  (Bonnin  A 
Morris)  advertised  for  "  Zaffre,"  and  offered  a  reward 
for  its  production.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for 
January,  1772,  the  Southwark  China  Factory  adver- 
tised for  broken-flint  glass  and  whole-flint  stone,  and 
the  greatest  encouragement  was  also  promised  to  all 
painters,  either  in  blue  or  enamel,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  decorative  branch  was  attempted  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture.  But  the  china- 
works  proved  a  failure.  The  proprietors  stated  that 
they  had  lost  everything.  They  asked  public  atten- 
tion and  charity  toward  the  workmen  they  had 
brought  with  them,  who  were  now  in  want  in  a 
strange  country.  Bonnin  sold  the  real  estate  and 
property  of  the  factor)-  and  returned  to  England. 

No  immediate  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
re-establish  the  china-  or  earthen-ware  manufacture 
after  the  failure  of  the  factory  in  Southwark.  In 
1808,  at  Peale's  Museum,  Alexander  Trotter,  of  the 
Columbian  Pottery,  exhibited  some  specimens  from 
his  manufactures  in  Philadelphia.  An  "  elegant  jug 
and  goblets  from  the  new  queensware  manufactory  of 
Trotter  &  Co.,"  graced  tbe  table  of  the  Republican 
dinner  of  July  4,  1808. 

In  October,  1810,  an  advertisement  in  the  Aurora 
stated  that  at  the  Columbian  Pottery,  South  Street, 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  could  be  obtained 
"tea-  and  coffeepots,  pitchers,  jugs,  wine-coolers, 
basins,  ewers,  baking-dishes,  etc.,  lower  than  im- 
ported." The  warehouse  of  the  Columbian  Pottery 
was  at  No.  66  North  Second  Street.  The  capital  of 
this  company  was  said  to  be  $11,000,  and  the 
wares  and  the  material  manufactured  were  of  a 
species  similar  to  that  of  Staffordshire,  in  Eng- 
land. Trotter  continued  in  business  until  some 
time  in  1813.  In  1808  Hinney  A  Ronaldson,  after- 
ward very  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  printing- 
types,  were  making,  in  South  Street,  yellow  and  red 
tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  and  sugar-boxes.  Daniel  Frey- 
tag,  at  No.  192  South  Fifth  Street,  undertook  the 
manufacture  of  a  finer  quality  of  china-ware  than 
had  yet  been  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
made  of  various  colors,  and  was  decorated  with  gold 
and  silver. 

The  Washington  Pottery  was  established  on  the 
north  side  of  Market  Street,  between  Schuylkill  Sixth 
and  Schuylkill  Seventh,  as  early  as  1810.  In  April, 
1811,  it  was  advertised  that  this  establishment  pro- 
duced the  "  Washington  ware,"  and  that  the  stock  on 
hand  waa  selling  off,  consisting  of  pitchers,  coffee-pots, 
tea-pots,  sugar-dishes,  cream-pots,  wash-basins,  bowls, 
etc.  Capt.  John  Mullowney,  brick-maker,  established 
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this  manufactory,  and  remained  it*  proprietor  until 
some  time  in  1816.  The  pottery  was  continued  after- 
ward by  other  owners,  and  is  still  in  operation  at  the 
same  place. 

The  Northern  Liberty  Pottery  was  founded  in  1818 
by  Thomas  Haig,  Sr.,  in  a  small  building  near  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Maiden  Streets,  as  a  general 
manufactory  of  earthen-ware.  The  depression  that 
overtook  all  kinds  of  trade  at  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812-15  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  business  on 
Front  Street,  and  remove  to  Fourth,  above  Poplar, 
where  he  remained  until  hiB  death,  in  1831,  when 
the  management  of  the  business  passed  to  his  bom, 
James  and  Thomas  Haig. 

David  O.  Seixas  established  an  earthen-ware  manu- 
factory near  Philadelphia  in  1817.  He  manufactured 
an  imitation  of  the  Liverpool  white  crockery  from 
native  clays  with  great  success.  His  establishment 
was  on  Market  Street,  between  Schuylkill  Sixth  and 
Schuylkill  Seventh  Streets.  He  continued  there  until 
some  time  in  1822.  George  Bruorton  came  to  Phila- 
delphia about  1817,  and  established  himself  as  a  china- 
gilder  on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Twelfth.  In  the 
succeeding  year  he  opened  a  factory  for  china-gilding 
and  painting  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Schuylkill 
Sixth  [Seventeenth]  and  Chestnut  Streets.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  enamel  and  gild  arms,  crests, 
ciphers,  borders,  or  any  device  on  china  and  queens- 
ware,  and  warranted  his  gilding  equal  to  any  im- 
ported. He  also  announced  "china  mended  by  burn- 
ing in,  and  warranted  as  sound  for  use  as  ever." 
Bruorton  does  not  seem  to  have  intended  to  manu- 
facture china;  but  as  there  must  have  been  small 
work  for  an  enameler  and  ornamental  gilder,  the  in- 
stitution of  a  china  manufactory  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  give  him  work.  His  name  disappears  from 
the  Directory  after  1822. 

William  E.  Tucker,  in  partnership  with  Hulmc, 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  American  porce- 
lain in  1828.  They  had  their  store  in  that  year  at 
Nos.  26  and  27  Arcade,  at  which  place  they  an- 
nounced that  "  they  could  sell  American  china  of  a 
quality  equal  in  strength  and  beauty  to  any  that  can 
be  imported,  and  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  .  . 
Initials  or  fancy  work,  to  suit  the  taste  of  individuals, 
will  be  executed  agreeably  to  order  in  the  neatest 
style."  Branch  Green,  opposite  the  Globe  Mills,  on 
Second  8treet,  advertised  in  1810  that  he  made 
"large  stone  jars  for  purifying  and  keeping  cool 
fresh  water-" 

In  1826,  Joseph  Kerr  established  the  decorative 
china  business  on  Market  Street,  near  Eleventh,  and 
afterward  removed  to  the  old  Arcade,  and  then  to 
Chestnut  Street,  opposite  the  State-House,  where  the 
business  was  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  during  which  time  several  changes  took  place 
in  the  firm,  until  the  final  retirement  of  Mr.  Kerr, 
when  the  management  devolved  upon  his  three  sons, 
—James  K.,  Henry  C,  and  Joseph  W. 


In  1880  this  china- factory  was  at  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Schuylkill  Second  [Twenty-firat]  Streets. 

The  earthenware-  and  pottery-factories  in  1860 
were  14  in  number,  with  capital  amounting  to  $59,000, 
raw  material  valued  at  $29,992,  and  annual  product 
of  $106,000. 

The  census  of  1870  shows  the  following 
of  this  industry : 


Pottery  

Terra-ootta.-... 
China  and  i 

oration.. 
Porcelain  warp*. 


No.  Eatab- 
Uabmaoto. 

14 
6 

■ 

S 
2 


Capital. 

♦08,000 

19,300 
Nrt.000 


Labor. 

41S 
lift 

10 
MO 


Raw 

Material. 

JIUJB7 
43,443 

U.fiOS 
316,(100 


Prod act 
1340,100 

34,800 


Neither  pottery  nor  earthen-ware  appear  in  the 
returns  of  the  census  of  1880.  Terra-cotU  is  set 
down  as  made  at  4  establishments,  whose 
amounted  to  $71,000,  the  raw  material  to  $18,150,  i 
the  annual  product  to  $57,000.  In  1882  the 
ware  and  pottery  establishments  were  4  in  number,  em- 
ploying 180  hands,  and  producing  annually  $257,900. 
Pottery  and  stoneware  were  made  in  7  establish- 
ments, employing  134  hands,  and  producing  annually 
$237,314. 

The  effort  to  manufacture  glass  was  made  at  a  very 
early  day  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Penn'a  letter  of 
1683  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  alludes  to  their 
tannery,  saw-mill,  and  glass-house;  and  soon  after, 
at  Frankford,  near  the  city,  a  glass-house  and  pottery 
were  set  up  by  English  Friends.  In  1731  the  Pen*- 
tyhania  Gazette  announced  that  Edward  Bradley. 
"  near  the  post-office,  in  Front  Street,"  silvered  look- 
ing-glasses, and  sold  window-glass  by  the  box.  A 
flint-glass  manufactory  was  established  al>out  16-57  by 
an  enterprising  German,  Henry  William  Steigel.  In 
1769,  Richard  Wistar  transferred  his  glass-factory 
from  New  Jersey  to  his  house  in  High  Street,  aboTr 
Third,  where  he  made  glass  lamps  and  bottles  and 
brass  buttons,  which  he  said  "were  clear  of  duty, 
which  Americans  so  justly  complain  of,  and  at  pres- 
ent it  seems  the  duty  of  Americans  to  encourage  their 
own  manufactures,  more  especially  those  on  which 
duties  have  been  imposed  for  the  sole  purpose  o;' 
raising  revenue."  In  October,  1771,  Robert  Towai*. 
skinner  or  leather-dresser,  and  Joseph  Leacock,  watch- 
maker, determined  to  establish  a  glass  manufactory  in 
Kensington.  They  purchased  from  Robert  Ball,  gold- 
smith, owner  of  the  land  upon  which  the  "  town  of 
Richmond"  was  laid  out,  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 
east  side  of  Bank  Street  [now  called  Richmond 
Street],  one  hundred  feet  front,  and  extending  to  th< 
river.  Towars  &  Leacock  built  upon  the  lot  a  glass- 
house, furnace,  and  other  improvements.  They  must 
have  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  glass  as  soon 
as  the  furnace  and  glass-house  were  ready,  as  then? 
appears  in  Franklin  &  Hall's  Pcnntylvania  Gazette,  b 
January,  1772,  the  following  advertisement:  "The 
glass-factory,  Northern  Liberties,  next  door  to  the 
sign  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  Market  Street, 
where  the  highest  price  is  given  for  broken 
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and  alkaline  salts."  The  place  designated  was  the 
store  of  Robert  Towara,  which  wait  in  Market  Street, 
between  Second  and  Third.  In  November,  1772, 
Towara  &  Leacock  sold  the  premises  to  John  Elliott 
and  Samuel  Elliott,  druggists.  They  took  into  part- 
nership and  interest  Isaac  Gray.  These  partners 
built  an  additional  furnace,  and  continued  the  manu- 
facture of  bottles  for  eight  years.  They  sold  the  prop- 
erty in  May,  1780,  to  Thomas  Lei  per,  tobacconist, 
who  must  have  needed  many  bottles,  to  be  used  for 
the  reception  of  snuff.  The  latter  was  owner  for 
twenty  years,  and  sold  the  glass-house  on  March  6, 
1800,  to  Joseph  Roberts,  Jr.,  James  Butland,  and 
James  Rowland  for  $2833,  subject  to  £15  ground  rent 
They  carried  on  the  works  under  the  firm-name  of 
James  Butland  &  Co.,  and  had  their  store  at  No.  80 
North  Fourth  Street  in  1801.  Roberts  soon  sold  out 
his  one-third  interest  to  Butland  &  Rowland  for 
$2548.  They  dissolved  partnership  in  1804,  and  But- 
land disposed  of  his  interest  to  Rowland  for  $2548. 
The  latter  advertised  in  1808  that  his  store  for  the 
sale  of  bottles  made  at  the  Kensington  Glass- Works 
was  at  No.  93  North  Second  Street  James  Rowland 
died  before  the  year  1833.  In  the  latter  year  James 
Rowland,  Jr.,  who  bad  purchased  the  interest  of  his 
brother,  Joseph  W.  Rowland,  sold  the  works  on  July 
10th  to  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Dyott. 

Dyott  was  at  that  time  a  conspicuous  ]>cr8on.  He 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to  Philadelphia 
about  1806.  In  1807  his  name  appears  in  the  direc- 
tory for  the  first  time,  "  Patent  medicine  warehouse, 
No.  57  South  Second  Street."  In  1809  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  business  is  "  Medical  dispensary  and  pro- 
prietor of  Robertson's  family  medicines,  No.  116 
North  Second  Street."  His  brother  John  at  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  in  business  with  him  at  the  same 
place.  Dyott  was  also  a  manufacturer  of  liquid 
blacking.  In  1810,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  at- 
tached the  title  "  M.D.,  No.  116  North  Second  Street." 
About  1811  or  1812  he  removed  bis  drug-store  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Second  and  Race  Streets.  He 
must  have  engaged  in  the  glass  manufacture  at  the 
Kensington  works  as  a  tenant  before  1833.  In  1830, 
Mrs.  S.  Dyott,  glass-store,  is  located  at  No.  143  North 
Second  Street,  which  was  above  Race,  next  door  but 
one  to  Dr.  Dyott's  drug  warehouse,  which  was  at  Nos. 
137  and  139. 

In  1833  it  was  stated  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  persons  connected  with  the  Dyottville  Glass- 
works, of  whom  more  than  two  hundred  were  appren- 
tices. Connected  with  the  establishment  were  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  along  the  river,  from  which  were 
got  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  large 
apprentice  household.  Dr.  Dyott  was  ambitious  to 
have  this  manufactory  conducted  on  strictly  moral 
principles.  He  built  a  chapel  on  the  premises  for 
the  use  of  the  apprentices  and  workmen  ;  employed  a 
clergyman  to  preach  to  them  three  times  on  Sunday ; 
arranged  for  prayer-meetings,  lectures,  and  singing- 


lessons  during  the  week-day  evenings ;  established  a 
temperance  society  among  his  employes;  and  prom* 
ised  extra  rewards  and  compensations  to  such  as  were 
faithful  and  did  over-work.  Unfortunately,  his  am- 
bition went  far  beyond  bis  prudence.  In  order  to 
encourage  saving  habits,  he  established  a  bank  at  his 
former  drug-store,  Second  and  Race  Streets,  which 
was  called  the  Manual  Labor  Bank.  For  a  time  he 
was  successful  in  his  enterprise.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  large  deposits  on  promise  to  pay  interest, 
pushed  his  notes  into  extensive  circulation,  and, 
when  the  day  of  distrust  came,  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  redeem  his  notes,  he  could  not  respond.  The 
Manual  Labor  Bank  failed.  There  was  a  great  out- 
er)' among  the  creditors.  Dyott  was  prosecuted  for 
fraudulent  insolvency,  and  convicted  and  sentenced, 
Aug.  31,  1839,  to  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  He  served  out  his  punishment,  and, 
after  bis  release,  went  into  business  again  as  an 
apothecary,  in  Second  Street,  above  Race.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  times.  The 
banks  had  suspended  specie  payments  in  1837,  but, 
strong  in  their  financial  influence,  had  been  enabled 
to  tide  over  public  indignation,  and  to  control,  to  a 
degree,  the  legislation  aimed  against  them.  But  Mr. 
Dyott,  an  individual  with  nothing  to  sustain  him  but 
his  personal  credit,  and  embarrassed  by  investments 
which  he  could  not  turn  into  cash  in  consequence  of 
the  bard  times,  was  caught  without  hope  of  means  of 
relief. 

After  Dyott's  failure  the  glass-works  remained  idle 
for  some  years.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  got  possession  of  the  river  front  and  used  it 
for  a  coal-dejHjt.  After  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1842,  Henry  Seybert  rented  the  factory  from  the 
coal  company,  repaired  the  furnaces,  and  Btarted  them 
for  the  making  of  bottles,  principally  for  the  use  of 
Eugene  Roussel,  mineral  water  manufacturer.  He 
also  made  flint-glass  in  one  furnace*  In  1844,  Seybert 
sold  his  interest  to  S.  Decatur  Smith,  Quintou  Camj>- 
bell,  Jr.,  and  Henry  B.  Beuners.  In  August,  1852, 
the  firm  of  Benners,  Smith  &  Campbell  was  dissolved. 
James  M.  Benners  joined  with  his  brother,  H.  B. 
Benners,  in  the  management  of  the  business.  George 
W.  Benners  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  August,  1856. 
In  1860,  J.  M.  Benners  withdrew.  H.  B.  &  G.  W. 
Benners  continued  the  business.  In  1869  the  firm 
purchased  the  portion  of  the  Dyottville  property  not 
in  use  by  the  coal  company.  George  W.  Benners 
died  Sept.  1,  1870,  and  Henry  B.  Benners,  who  went 
into  the  establishment  under  Henry  Seybert  when  a 
boy,  still  continues  this,  the  oldest  glass-house  in 
Philadelphia,  with  a  record  (in  1884)  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  years  of  work. 

One  of  the  earliest  establishment*  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  was  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  was 
erected  by  Robert  Morris  and  John  Nicholson  a  short 
time  before  their  failure.    The  glass-house  was  about 
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opposite  the  dwelling  of  Governor  Mifflin.  A  row  of 
stone  houses,  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  web  built 
to  accommodate  the  hands  working  in  this  establish- 
ment. John  Thoburne,  about  1808,  altered  the  glass- 
house for  the  purpose  of  a  calico-printing  establish- 
ment. Thomas  Harrison,  Philip  Jones,  and  Robert 
C.  Martin,  who  were  interested  in  other  business, — 
which,  however,  they  did  not  abandon,— invested  a 
portion  of  their  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  green 
glass  and  flint  glass,  which  they  made  at  the  play- 
house, South  Street,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in  1806-7, 
and  manufactured  largely  in  1808.  They  made  at  that 
time  green  and  white  half-gallon,  quart,  and  pocket- 
bottles.  This  establishment  consisted  of  a  brick  glass- 
house forty-three  feet  square,  a  brick  warehouse  fifty 
by  forty-three  feet,  and  a  small  house  and  stable. 
Philip  Jones  A  Co.  were  proprietors  in  1810.  The 
Schuylkill  Glass-Works,  "two  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia," which  were  in  operation  in  1819,  were  the 
same  South  Street  works.  Edward  Lowber,  drug  and 
color  merchant,  at  No.  144  North  Third  Street,  had 
for  sale,  in  September,  1819,  window-glass  from  those 
works.  Caleb  Foulke  was  agent  for  the  Schuylkill 
Glass-Works,  at  No.  19  Minor  Street.  In  1820, 
George  and  Jacob  Peterinan,  flour  merchants,  were 
agents  at  No.  366  High  Street,  for  the  Schuylkill 
Window-Glass  Manufactory,  in  South  8treet,  near 
the  Schuylkill  River.  In  May,  1822,  H.  A  W.  Law- 
rence advertised  that  the  Schuylkill  Glass-Works 
were  to  let.  In  February,  1828,  George  and  Jacob 
Peterman  gave  notice  that  they  had  again  under- 
taken the  "agency  of  the  Schuylkill  Glass- Works,  at 
South  Street  wharf,  recently  called  the  Philadelphia 
Works,"  and  that  they  had  for  sale  window-glass  of 
all  sizes.  Thum  A  Bitters,  of  North  Third  Street, 
made,  in  1808,  pint  and  half-pint  pocket-bottles  and 
phials.  J.  Benson,  at  No.  101  North  Third  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  Arch,  in  1809  established  himself 
as  a  lapidary  and  glass-cutter.  "  He  is  the  only  reg- 
ular-bred working* lapidary  in  America,  having  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  one  of  the  first  lapidists  in 
Europe.  He  is  ready  to  cut  and  polish  American 
topaz,  rubies,  amethysts,  sapphires,  cornelian,  etc." 

In  1810,  a  manufacturer  of  glass,  similur  to  that 
made  in  Staffordshire,  England,  was  established  in 
the  city  with  a  capital  of  $11,000.  In  1867,  there 
were  thirteen  factories,  whose  works  were  located  in 
New  Jersey,  and  outside  the  city  limits,  but  whose 
headquarters  were  in  the  city, — viz.,  Whitall,  Tatum  & 
Co.;  Whitney  A  Brothers,  Bodine  A  Brothers,  Burgin 
A  Sons,  Philadelphia  Glass  Company,  John  H.  Moore, 
Benners  A  Brothers,  Sheets  A  Duffy,  Joseph  Porter 
A  Sons,  Hay  A  Co.;  Richards  A  Brothers,  United 
States  Glass  Company,  and  Thomas  Mills.  The  busi- 
ness is  principally  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
green  and  crown  glass  bottles,  but  window  glass  is 
also  made  in  several  establishments,  iw  well  as  double- 
thick  and  cylinder-plate  glass  for  coaches,  pictures, 
and  large  windows.   Fruit-jars  are  also  largely  made, 


as  well  as  tubes  for  philosophical  apparatus,  syringes, 
etc.  The  glass  ceilings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  chamber  in  Washington  were 
made  at  the  establishment  of  J.  A  G.  H.  Gibson,  125 
South  Eleventh  Street. 

The  statistics  of  glass  manufacture  from  1860  to 
1882  are  as  follows: 
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The  8wedish  colony  on  the  Delaware  had  80  sheep 
in  1663,  and  ten  years  later  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  said  "to  employ  themselves  in  spinning  wool 
and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving."  The  man- 
ufacture of  linen  and  woolen  cloth  was  among  the 
first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  endeavored  to 
ingraft  on  his  infant  colony.  Having,  by  one  of  his 
first  legislative  acts,  in  1682,  invested  the  Dutch, 
Swedes,  Finns,  and  other  foreigners,  then  amounting 
to  8000,  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  by  the 
proclamation  of  like  privileges  and  full  religious 
freedom  opened  his  colony  to  all  persons  of  good 
fame,  he  instituted  fairs  for  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  manufactures  and  trade  in  general, 
i  These  fairs,  until  they  were  abolished,  in  1775, 
offered  a  ready  market  for  all  domestic  products,  and 
particularly  for  woolen  and  linen  goods. 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  cloth  of  every  kind 
the  proprietary  offered  premiums  for  the  first  piece ; 
that  for  linen  cloth  being  awarded  in  1686  to  Abraham 
Opdengrafe.  Wigert  Levering,  one  of  the  German- 
town  settlers,  is  mentioned  as  a  weaver  by  trade,  and 
his  descendants  are  among  the  most  enterprising  men 
of  the  present  day.  Matthew  Houlgate,  who  purchased 
land  in  1698,  erected  a  fulling-mill  between  that  year 
and  1720.  Among  the  manufacturers  of  the  province 
in  1698  are  mentioned  those  of  wool,  such  as  druggets, 
serges,  and  camlets,  etc.,  which  daily  improved  in  qual- 
ity ;  and  among  the  tradesmen  were  dyers,  fullers, 
comb-makers,  card-makers,  weavers,  and  spinners. 
The  price  in  1688  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen  was 
about  2».  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yarn 
stockings,  half  a  crown  a  pair.  Wool-combers  and 
carders  received  I2d.  per  pound,  and  the  pay  for  jour- 
neymen tailors  was  12*.  per  week  and  "  their  diet" 
The  first  in  this  line  mentioned  in  Philadelphia  was 
Charles  Blackman,  who  enjoyed  the  Governor's  pat- 
ronage. Fulling-mills  are  mentioned  as  in  operation 
on  Darby  River,  "  about  five  miles  from  the  city." 

The  first  settlers  in  the  American  colonies  were 
from  necessity  compelled  to  adopt,  to  some  extent,  as 
regard  their  wearing  apparel,  the  furs  and  skins  of 
the  wild  animals,  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  "  buckskins"  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  until  after  the  Revolution,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  "schedules"  of  some  of  the  wealthiest. 
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In  1721,  Charles  Lawrence,  "lately  come  from 
Carolina,"  had  for  Bale,  at  his  place  of  business  in 
Chestnut  Street,  "  very  good  *l'gi,  tomblet,  and  thutttet, 
for  weavers."  The  growth  of  woolen  manufacture, 
checked  and  stunted  by  hostile  British  legislation, 
hud  yet  a  firm  foundation  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
among  the  people.  The  assessors  reported  in  1760 
twelve  fulling-mills  in  Philadelphia.  In  February, 
1765,  the  protection  of  sheep  and  the  promotion  of 
woolen  manufacture  was  encouraged  by  the  following 
action : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  desirous  l»  encourage  the  raiting  of  sheep,  agree 
and  pledge  onr  honor  to  earn  other  that  we  will  not  eat  or  suffer  any 
lamb,  or  any  meat  of  the  amttoa  kind  that  we  know  or  belters  to  be  under 
when  killed,  to  be  eaten  in  our  families  from  thii 
r  until  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  serin  hundred  and 
urther,  that  we  will  not  purchaee.  nor  suffer  to  be 
unities' ate  or  otherwise,  during  eaid  time,  any  kind 
of  meat  from  any  botcher  or  other  person  who,  to  our  knowledge  or  be- 
lief; baa  killed  any  lamb  from  and  after  the  flret  day  or  February  In- 
stant, until  the  flret  day  of  January  one  thousand  eeeen  hundred  and 
nUty-seren." 

The  Heart-and-Hand  Fire  Company,  in  February, 
adopted  similar  resolutions. 

Similar  action  was  resorted  to  in  1775,  when  the 
firea  of  the  Revolution  were  kindling.  Among  the 
earliest  measures  for  public  safety  was  the  determina- 
tion not  to  purchase  or  use  mutton  or  lamb  between 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  May,  and  no  ewe 
lamb  until  the  1st  of  October,  177.*i.  In  this  action 
they  were  nobly  aided  by  the  butchers,  sixty-one  of 
whom,  most  probably  the  entire  fraternity  of  the  city 
and  county,  determined  that  they  would  not  kill 
animals  of  the  specified  description  during  the  time 
mentioned. 

The  following  were  the  names  of  the  butchers  who 
signed  the  agreement : 

George  George,  Aruel  Baker,  Darwi  Ererharf,  Edward  Ash,  Joehua 
A  ah,  Jr.,  Oaorge  Walker,  Tbotnae  Kenshaw,  Peter  ICultcr,  George  Gott- 
fried Wtiellper(Wo?Ipper),  Johu  Schrelber,  George  iMvid  Seckrl,  Ludwig 
K archer,  John  George,  Philip  Hall,  George  Shollman,  Pliilip  Orieulietmer, 
Peter  Schrelber,  Caleb  Aab,  John  Daeld  Meckel,  Adam  Albourg,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward Luahey,  John  Odenheimer,  Ludwig  Urn,  John  Ererhartt.  Martin 
Pica,  Martin  Borel),  George  Vettes,  Cupar  liana,  Christopher  Ilanckel, 
Philip  Alburgnr,  John  Rmk, Christopher  Phltler,  Michael  Leuer,  Michael 
Schrelber,  Michael  Boyer,  Michael  Mllburger,  Peter  Lowry,  Henry 
Wearer,  Conrad  Hoff,  Frederick  Wei  pert,  Samuel  Rusk,  Darid  Uber, 
»b  Danbendistlt,  George  Kurtr., 
r,  Nicholas  Leehman,  Daoii 
s  Fritt,  James  McOutcbeon,  Sebastian  Seyberth,  Jacob  Ox, 
Speck,  Frederick  Lent,  Johaon  Chrletian  Better.  Valentine  Horter,  Fred- 
erick Egging,  Stephen  Blgler,  Caspar  Hefft,  and  John  Bey  lor. 

Wool  was  leas  abundant  at  this  time  in  Pennsylva- 
nia than  in  the  more  northern  colonies,  nevertheless 
a  piece  of  broadcloth,  the  manufacture  of  the  province, 
and  "  one  of  the  finest  and  best  perhaps  ever  made  on 
the  continent,"  was  exhibited  at  the  London  Coffee- 
House  in  January,  1772.  The  German,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  were  chiefly  employed  in  linen  manufacture. 

The  non-importation  resolutions  of  the  general 
Congress  in  1774  were  instrumental  in  giving  a  de- 
cided impetus  to  all  kinds  of  American  manufactures. 

In  March  of  the  following  year  a  society  was  formed 


for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  woolen  manufacturers, 
of  which  Joseph  Stiles  was  the  president,  James  Can- 
non secretary,  Christopher  Marshall,  Richard  Humph- 
reys, Jacob  Winey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samuel  Wetherill, 
Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwick,  Frederick  Kuhl,  Robert 
S.  Jones,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury,  James  Pop- 
ham,  and  Isaac  Howell  managers.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate to  this  society  the  availability  of  machinery 
to  an  extent  not  then  dreamed  of,  James  Hazle, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Prnntyhanin  Isdger,  in 
February,  notified  the  community  that  he  hud  in- 
vented a  machine  to  go  "by  clockwork,"  by  which  a 
girl  of  ten  years  old  could  take  care  of  forty-eight 
spindles,  either  of  wool  or  cotton,  and  card  throe  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pair  of  cards  in  proportion.  This  ma- 
chine, Mr.  Hazle  declared,  could  be  worked  by  horses 
or  by  water,  as  he  was  willing  to  demonstrate.  The 
society  hired  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Mar- 
ket Streets,  fitted  it  up  for  the  purposes  of  a  factory, 
and  invited  farmers  and  citizens  to  bring  forward  their 
wool,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  following  appeal  to  the 
women  of  the  county  was  published  in  August : 


"TO  THE  SFIXMJU  I*  TUI«  CTTT  4XD  COUJfTT. 

"  Tour  serrices  are  now  wanted  to  promote  the  American  manufactory 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Ninth  Streete,  where  cotton,  wool,  flax, 
etc.,  are  drlirered  out.  Stranger*  who  apply  are  deelred  to  bring  a  few 
linea  from  aome  respectable  peraon  in  tbia  neighborhood. 

"One  distinguishing  character letic  of  an  excellent  woman,  as  glean 
by  the  wieeet  of  men,  is  that  'she  aeeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  workelh 
willingly  with  her  hands;  she  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hand  holdeth  the  distaff.' 

"  In  this  time  of  public  distress  you  bars  now,  each  of  you,  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  help  to  sustain  your  families,  but  l.kewise  to  cast 
your  mite  Into  the  treasury  of  the  public  good.  The  most  feeble  effort 
to  help  to  save  the  State  from  ruin,  when  It  Is  all  you  ran  do,  Is,  as  the 
widow's  mite,  entitled  to  the  earn*  reward  as  they  who,  of  their  abundant 
abilities,  bare  cast  in  much.*' 

This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain  in  a  practical 
sense.  The  next  month  it  was  announced  that  the 
company  had  four  hundred  spinners  in  their  employ, 
and  that  naught  but  capital  by  the  accessions  of  new 
members  was  desired  to  increase  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. 

In  August,  1770,  the  brig  "  Dolphin,"  Capt.  Ste- 
phens, arrived  from  England,  bringing  no  goods  but 
such  as  were  allowed  by  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment, six  thousand  pounds  in  specie,  and  a  number  of 
weavers  as  passengers.  "  Such,"  said  the  Pmruylvania 
Journal,  "are  the  fruite  of  the  agreement  that,  instead 
of  dry-goods,  which  drained  the  colonies  of  their  cash 
and  kept  them  as  poor  as  beggars,  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing from  England  what  may  well  be  termed  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  any  country." 

The  Revolution  was  unfavorable  to  industry  of 
every  kind,  and  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  city, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  whole  country,  did  not 
escape  its  influences.  The  great  want  of  woolen 
clothing  for  the  army,  and  the  fact  that  Philadelphia 
was  twice  called  on  to  furnish  blankets,  which  could 
not  be  purchased  in  her  stores,  show  to  what  limits 
the  infant  industry  had  shrunk.    In  May,  1775,  Mr. 
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Samuel  Wetberill,  Jr.,  bad  a  factor)*  for  woolens  in 
South  Alley,  between  Market  and  Arch  and  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets.  His  letter  to  the  Board  of  War,  in  the 
same  month,  informs  them  that  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  wool  he  would  be  unuble  to 
comply  with  his  contract  for  a  supply  of  cloth.  This 
rise  in  price,  from  It.  6rf.  per  pound  to  10*.,  would  not 
permit  him  to  comply  with  his  contract  at  20*.  per 
yard,  and  he  asked  for  27*.  6d.  These  prices  in  provin- 
cial currency  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  Congress,  with  an  empty  treasury  and 
doubtful  currency,  and  foretell  tbe  sufferings  of  the 
American  army  throughout  the  winters  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.1 

The  increased  attention  which  was  given  to  tbe 
manufacture  of  wool  and  cotton  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  created  among  Philadelphia  weavers 
a  desire  to  procure  that  machinery  by  which  the 
British  manufactures  had  been  so  greatly  extended. 
The  power-loom  of  Arkwright,  invented  in  1774 ;  the 
mule-jenny  of  Crompton,  invented  in  1775,  and  which 
superseded  the  machines  of  Hargreaves ;  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Arkwright  and  others  in  card-  ' 
ing,  drawing,  and  roving,  and  above  all  the  adoption, 
in  1783,  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  spinning  and 
carding  at  Manchester,  were  all  extensively  used  by 
British  manufacturers.     These  improvements  were  ! 
guarded  by  that  sleepless  vigilance  that  has  always  . 
watched  over  British  interests.   In  1786,  a  set  of  ; 
brass  models  of  Arkwright's  machinery  was  made  ! 
and  packed  in  England  for  the  agent  of  Tench  Coze, 
of  Philadelphia,  but  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  its  ship- 
ment, and  its  objects  defeated.' 

In  1784  fulling-mills  were  very  numerous  through-  | 
out  Pennsylvania,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
spinning-wheel  irons  that  from  one  shop  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1790,  there  were  sold  1500  sets,  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  adoption  of  j 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789,  and  the  enactment 
by  the  first  Congress  of  the  law  for  the  "support  of 
government  .  .  .  and  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,"  gave  immediate  impulse  to 
every  manufacturing  industry.  In  1792-94  a  number 
of  carding-maehines  for  cotton  and  wool  were  con- 
structed, and  eight  spinning  frames  on  tbe  Arkwright 
principle,  and  several  mules  of  120  spindles  were 
erected  at  tbe  Globe  Mills  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
In  1803  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  succeeded 
in  importing  two  merino  rams  and  two  ewes,  which 
arrived  in  December  of  that  year.'   This  was  the  first 

1  That  tery  expressive  French  phrase,  M  San*  atloUe*,"  «u  Ai-at  used 
by  Damn  Steuben  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  shabby  and  shirtless 
soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  army. — I  Jr.  Dwngliaont  Ouctmrt*  in  Com- 
melioration  of  I'rlrr  8.  Du  Ptmcam,  LL.D 

>  It  I*  worthy  of  note  to  nay  in  this  connection  that  Samuel  Slater,  the 
father  of  American  cotton  manufacture.  wa»  Induced  to  emigrate  to 
America  by  baring  »e*u  In  a  newspaper  that  £100  bad  t*en  granted  by 
the  Legislature  of  reimsy'raula  to  John  Hague,  for  Introducing  u  ma- 
chine for  carding  cotton,  and  ..f  the  establishment  of  a  society,  with 
legislator  encouragemeut,  for  tbe  manufacture  of  cotton. 

»  Meases  «•  A  rehires  of  Caaful  Knowledge,"  »ol.  I.  p.  ltfl. 


successful  attempt  to  introduce  the  Spanish  sheep  ia 
Pennsylvania. 

The  first  merino  sheep  which  came  to  this  000007, 
as  far  as  is  known,  were  sent  over  from  Cadiz,  ia 
Spain,  in  the  frigate  "Alliance."  They  were  coo- 
signed  to  Robert  Morris,  as  agent  for  Louis  Stephen 
le  Couteulx  de  Caumont,  a  Frenchman,  who  came 
from  France  in  1786,  and,  after  many  experience*, 
finally  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  (now  Buffalo)  in 
1804.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Morris  received  those 
sheep,  Le  Couteulx  had  left  the  United  States,  and 
returned  to  France  as  passenger  in  one  of  MornV 
ships.  The  latter  therefore  sent  his  sheep  to  hit 
country-seat  at  the  Hills,  and  informed  the  owner 
that  the  flock  would  be  restored  to  him  when  he  re- 
turned to  this  country.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Morrii 
was  dated  Oct  30, 1 789.  Le  Couteu  lx  retu  rned  to  tbe 
United  States  in  February,  1790. 

The  Philadelphia  Domestic  Society,  incorporated 
March  2,  1805,  had  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  ia 
shares  of  $50,  with  power  to  increase  the  capital 
to  $100,000.  The  president  of  the  society  was  Paul 
Cox,  and  the  warehouse  was  at  No.  11  South  Third 
Street.  The  directors  were  empowered  to  make  ad- 
vances upon  American  manufactures,  especially  those 
of  wool,  cotton,  or  linen,  to  the  amount  of  half  the 
value  of  the  articles  when  deposited  in  the  ware- 
house, and  to  pay  the  residue  when  sold,  deducting 
interest  and  a  commission  of  five  per  cent.  At  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  it  was  ascertained  that  6« 
hundred  weavers  were  out  of  employment,  and  were 
being  forced  into  other  occupations.  By  aid  of  th# 
society  all  found  employment  The  dividends  during 
the  first  six  years  were  of  secondary  importance,  but 
they  reached  sometimes  eight  per  cent. 

In  1810  there  were  three  woolen-mills  and  sundry 
smaller  ones  established  at  Philadelphia  and  one  at 
Oermantown.  Cassinet  (wool  and  cotton)  was  made 
in  the  Philadelphia  mill,  and  merino  wool  into  broad- 
cloth at  Oermantown. 

The  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  woolen  goods  about 
1809-10,  created  by  restrictions  upon  trade,  again 
turned  public  attention  to  sheep  husbandry.  A 
merino  society  was  formed  in  the  Middle  States,  of 
which  Dr.  Mease  and  Thomas  Bulkley,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  active  members.  At  the  auction  that  year 
at  Philadelphia,  sheep  of  that  breed  sold  from  $t50lo 
$300  each,  a  lot  of  twenty-five  sold  for  $5900,  another 
lot  of  thirty-three  ewes  sold  for  $250  each,  and  bucks 
for  $350  each.  The  stimulus  thus  given  to  woolen 
manufactures  is  evidenced  in  the  number  of  patenu 
issued  in  1812  for  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  ot 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp.  Among  these  m  l 
patent  for  a  portable,  or  family  spinning-machine,  of 
very  simple  construction,  invented  by  Rev.  Barge* 
Allison,  of  Philadelphia.  It  drove  from  ten  to  fifteen 
spindles,  and  occupied  very  little  more  space  than  th* 
common  spinning-wheel.  To  Cyrus  Shepherd,  Phila- 
delphia, a  patent  was  issued  for  a  water-loom. 
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In  those  day*  every  fanner  kept  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  wool  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  clothing 
of  the  family.  It  was  carded,  spun,  and  woven  at 
home,  and  made  into  garments  for  both  sexes.  The 
best  clothes  for  the  men  and  boys  were  made  of  what 
was  called  "  fulled  cloth."  This  was  made  at  home, 
of  the  finest  material,  and  taken  to  the  mills  known  as 
"  fulling-mills,"  where  it  was  put  through  a  process 
of  thickening,  dyeing,  and  finishing.  The  women  used 
to  wear  gowns  of  cloth  which  was  called  "  pressed 
woolen."  This  was  simply  home-made  flannel, 
taken  to  the  mills  above  named,  and  pressed,  so  as  to 
present  a  glossy  surface.  Every  farmer  had  a  small 
patch  of  flax.  This  was  pulled  and  spread  out  in 
rows  on  the  ground,  "  rotted,"  and  then  "  broken"  and 
"  swingled,"  and  was  thus  prepared  for  the  combing, 
carding,  and  the  "  little  wheel,"  as  the  machine  was 
called  on  which  the  flax  was  spun,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  machine  for  spinning  wool.  It  was 
woven  into  cloth  for  table-covers,  toweling,  sheeting, 
and  shirting.  The  "  tow,"  which  was  the  coarse  por- 
tion combed  out  on  the  "  hetchel,"  was  spun  into  a 
coarse  yarn,  of  which  a  cloth  was  made  for  summer 
suits  for  the  men  and  boys.  The  tow  shirt,  so  com- 
monly worn,  was,  when  new,  an  instrument  of  torture 
to  the  wearer,  as  it  was  full  of  prickling  spines  left 
from  the  woody  part  of  the  stalk.  The  tailor  of  the 
old  days,  with  bis  goose,  traveling  from  house  to  house 
to  make  up  the  clothes  for  the  men  and  boys,  or  to 
cut  and  fit  them  for  the  gossiping  tailoress  to  complete, 
is  not  known  to  the  present  generation. 

The  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1815,  opening  the 
country  to  foreign  importations,  produced  injurious 
effects  upon  the  woolen  manufactures,  and  these  dis- 
turbing influences  continued  in  active  force  for  several 
years.  In  1819  the  hands  employed  iu  the  woolen 
manufactures  of  the  city  had  been  reduced  from  1226 
to  260.1  The  subject  of  protection  to  manufactures 
was  again  resumed  and  ably  discussed  by  Mathew 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia.'  The  tariff  act  of  1824  in- 
creased the  duties  on  woolen  goods  from  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  thirty-three  per  cent.,  but  this  augmenta- 
tion of  duties  on  woolens  was  counteracted  in  some 
measure  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  wool 
by  Great  Britain  from  sixpence  per  pound  to  one  pence, 
enabling  the  British  manufacturer  of  such  goods  to 
undersell  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  markets 
of  this  country.  The  failure  of  the  Woolens  Bill  of 
1827  was  followed  by  the  Harrisburg  Convention  of 
July  30th.  From  Hazard's  "  Renter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania"* it  appears  that  there  were  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity  in  1827,  104  warping-mills  at  work, 
sufficient  to  employ  4500  hands,— over  200  dyers,  3000 

1  R*port  or  commlttM  of  eltliena,  October,  1818. 

'It  ni  for  the  dlecuaeion  of  the  condition  and  importance  of  protect- 
ing manufacture*  tliat  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
National  lodoetry"  iaeued  In  the  fall  of  1819  the  elx  addrmaea  to  the 
dtiaeaa  of  the  United  State*. 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  16.  I 


spoolers,  and  2000  bobbin-winders.    Weavers,  dyers, 
I  and  warpers  averaged  $5  per  week  wages,  spoolers 
50  cents  to  $1.50,  and  bobbin-winders  $1  and  found'. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1827)  that  William  Divine,  a 
son  of  an  Irish  linen  manufacturer  in  Ireland,  emi- 
grated to  America  and  settled  in  this  city,  and  com- 
menced work  on  u  hand-loom.  Promoted  to  a  broad- 
cloth loom  in  the  Penn  factory,  in  the  next  eleven 
years  his  industry  and  economy  enabled  him  to  start 
in  business,  with  one  set  of  woolen-machines,  in  a  mill 
on  Pine  Street,  near  Twentieth,  in  the  manufacture  of 
Kentucky  jeaus.  In  1841  he  built  the  Kennebec  Fac- 
tory, on  Naudain  Street,  near  Twenty-first,  and  in 
1846  he  purchased  the  Penn  Factory,  and  added  cotton 
manufacture  to  his  other  industry.  Mr.  Divine  was 
an  improver  of  machinery,  and  was  made  president  of 
the  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Textile  Fabrics 
in  Philadelphia. 
The  founder  of  the  extensive  woolen  manufactory 
J  at  Conshohocken,  near  the  city,  was  Benjamin  Bul- 
lock, who  was  born  at  Yeadon,  near  Bradford,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1796,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  commenced  his  business 
life  as  a  wool-comber  in  the  establishment  of  Henry 
Korn.  Having  accumulated  some  capital,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Anthony  Davis,  in  1822,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Bullock  &  Davis,  on  Front  Street, 
above  Poplar,  in  the  wool-pulling  business.  In  the 
next  year  he  removed  to  32  North  Third  Street,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  thirty-seven  years.  He  em- 
barked in  manufacturing  woolen  goods  in  1837,  in  the 
Spruce  Street  Factory,  afterward  owned  by  Mr. 
William  Divine,  then  foreman  in  the  mill.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Bullock  purchased  the  Franklin  Mill, 
on  Haydock  Street,  near  Front,  and  at  a  later  period 
he  bought  from  Bethuel  Moore  the  property  near  Con- 
shohocken, which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  woolen- 
mill  started  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
war  between  the  States,  Bullock's  Sons  had  in  opera- 
tion thirteen  factories,  making  blankets  and  blue  and 
army  kerseys,  in  which  three  thousand  persous  were 
employed. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  written  that  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Thomas  Drake  brought  with  it  "  the 
entire  history  of  the  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia," and  the  remark  is  not  less  true  now  than 
it  was  then.  Born  at  Leeds,  England,  April  9,  1807, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1828  with  his  par- 
ents. His  father,  John  Drake,  was  a  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods,  and  was  in  business  at  Manayunk  up  to 
the  year  1846.  Thomas  Drake  was  employed  in  his 
youth  in  a  factory  at  Blackwood,  N.  J.,  where  was 
made  the  first  lot  of  the  goods  called  Kentucky 
woolen  jeans.  The  little  town  did  not  embrace  the 
business  possibilities  of  which  ho  had  determined  to 
take  a  grasp,  and  he  returned  to  the  more  promising 
field  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  in  the  employ  of 
Richard  Whitely,  at  Rock  Hill,  and  others  until 
1837,  when  he  set  up  business  under  the  name  of  T. 


■ 
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Drake  A  Co.  His  partners  were  bis  brother,  James 
Drake,  George  Sutton,  and  William  Flynn.  They 
produced  from  their  factory,  which  was  at  Manayunk, 
woolen  jeans  and  other  similar  goods. 

In  1838  this  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Thomas  and 
James  Drake  began  business  for  themselves  on  Pine 
Street,  near  what  was  then  called  Schuylkill  Third 
Street.  James  Drake  retired  in  1840,  and  Thomas 
remained  in  that  locality  until  1841,  when  he  built  a 
brick  mill  at  Twenty-third  and  McDufTy  [now  Nau- 
dain]  Streets.  ThiB  factory  had  70  woolen  looms  and 
6  sets  of  woolen  cards.  In  1845  he  erected  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  a  mill  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
first  and  Pine  Streets,  with  224  looms  and  10,000 
spindles,  where  he  made  large  quantities  of  print 
cloths,  which  had  previously  been  a  specialty  of  the 
New  England  mills.  In  1861,  Thomas  Drake  retired 
from  business,  and  built  for  himself  a  splendid  man- 
sion on  Washington  Avenue,  Germantown,  where  he 
still  resides.  His  success  is  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  failed  to  meet  an  obligation.  He 
has  prided  himself  on  never  giving  a  note.  In  1S64 
he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
and  in  1874  a  director  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company, 
which  offices  he  still  holds. 

Charles  V.  Hagner,  in  1820,  rented  fifty  inches  of 
water-power  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 
and  erected  a  mill,  which  he  put  in  operation,  grind- 
ing drugs  and  making  oil,  and  shortly  afterward  I 
added  a  fulling-mill.  Alfred  Jenks  made  him  a 
number  of  power-looms  for  weaving  satinets.  These 
were  the  first  power-looms  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  in  Pennsylvania.  Hagner  continued  to 
operate  the  mills  until  1839,  when  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Joseph  Winpenny,  who  converted  the  mill 
into  a  woolen-factory.  The  mill  in  1840  had  3  sets 
of  machines  making  broadcloth  and  kerseys,  and  em- 
ployed some  GO  hands,  produciug  1000  yards  of  goods  I 
per  week.  In  1847  the  firm  of  John  Winpenny  A 
Brother  was  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  Samuel 
Winpenny,  and  reformed  under  the  same  style,  in  1848, 
with  Joseph  Wiupenny,  which  continued  until  1853, 
after  which  the  business  was  continued  by  John  Win- 
penny alone  until  his  death,  in  1856.  The  mills  were 
then  rented  for  a  brief  period  by  Philip  A.  Richard, 
and  in  1858  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  Ed- 
ward Preston,  Jr.,  and  Bolton  Winpenny,  as  Preston  i 
A  Winpenny,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  who  continued  to  oper- 
ate them  until  1860,  when  Preston  withdrew,  and  in 
1861,  Samuel  Winpenny,  and  his  nephew  Bolton, 
assumed  control,  the  latter  soon  after  becoming  sole 
proprietor. 

The  original  Pekin  Mills  were  erected  by  Moses 
Hey,  who  worked  them  until  1836,  when  they  were 
sold  to  Joseph  Solms,  who  enlarged  and  greatly  im- 
proved them.  He  continued  to  operate  them  until 
his  death,  in  1852,  when  they  became  the  property  of 
his  son,  Sidney  I.  Solms,  who  raised  the  original  mill  I 


to  five  stories  in  height,  and  in  1862  erected  a  new 
mill  with  engine-house,  picker-,  dyeing-,  and  drying- 
[  houses.    These  mills  contain  14  complete  set*  of 
■  woolen  machinery,  with  256  looms  and  all  necessary 
j  appliances  for  preparing  and  finishing. 

The  Washington  Woolen-Mills  were  established  in 
1840,  by  William  Hammill.  They  were  bought  in 
1858  by  David  McConkey,  and  in  1859  by  Perry  M. 
Hunter,  who  enlarged  them,  and  in  1864  sold  an  in- 
terest to  Samuel  DeHaven.  They  were  operated  by 
Hunter  A  DeHaven  until  November,  1864,  when  they 
were  sold  to  John  B.  Bishop.  In  1868  they  pawed 
into  the  possession  of  William  Watt. 

The  Glen  Riddle  Mills  were  established  in  1842  by 
Samuel  Riddle,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods.  The  goods  manufactured  are  ticking*, 
stripe  and  plaid  shirtings,  cottonades,  canton  flannel*, 
brown  'drills,  Wyoming  sheetings,  and  tricot,  cotton, 
and  Kentucky  jeans,  which  are  widely  known  and 
appreciated  throughout  the  country. 

Benjamin  Schofield  and  Thomas  Branson,  under 
the  style  of  Schofield  A  Branson,  in  1838,  purchased 
a  property  on  American,  Jefferson,  and  Philip  Streeto, 
and  erected  their  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery.  A  limited  capital  confined  their  early  labors 
to  2  sets  of  woolen  cards,  2  sets  of  knitting-frames,  and 
24  hands,  but  within  three  years  their  success  in  busi- 
ness required  enlarged  accommodations,  and  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  the  States  multiplying  many 
times  the  ordinary  demand  for  stockings,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  1863,  to  still  further  enlarge  the  plant 
The  Lincoln  Mills,  at  Manayunk,  were  founded 
by  David  Wallace,  in  1859,  for  the  production  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods.  In  1867,  James  Wallace,  the 
son,  was  admitted,  and  the  style  became  D.  Wallace 
A  Son.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  at  the 
Globe  Mills,  on  Germantown  Avenue,  below  Giranl 
Avenue,  was  begun  in  1859  by  Robert  and  Jnmr< 
Mair.  At  starting  these  mills  possessed  10  looms, 
and  turned  out  weekly  about  2200  yards  of  cotton 
goods.  In  1866  the  firm  of  J.  &  R.  Mair  built  and 
removed  to  the  Kirkland  Mills,  at  the  corner  of 
Adams  and  Amber  Streets,  and  a  new  feature  wa* 
then  introduced, — the  mixture  of  woolen  and  cotton 
goods.  In  1871,  James  Mair  retired,  and  hi*  *>n, 
James  Mair,  Jr.,  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Robert  Mair  A  Co.  Isaac  Stead  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  reps,  terries,  and  cassinieres  in  1863,  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue,  in 
the  spinning  of  ♦rolen  yarns,  employing  only  about 
600  spindles.  Very  shortly  afterward  he  opened  a 
branch  factory  at  Ninth  and  Wallace  Streets,  with  720 
spindles,  and  in  1867  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  reps  at  Coral  and  Adams  Streets,  and  in  1869  be 
removed  to  Taylor  and  Coral  Streets. 

The  Steadfast  Mills,  at  Frank  ford,  were  established 
in  1868  by  Joseph  N.  Ruch  A  Co.,  and  were  pur- 
chased in  1870  by  R.  Greenwood  A  Bault,  and  filled 
with  improved  machinery. 
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John  B.  Ellison,  who  was  in  his  day  one  of  the 
largest  cloth  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  wan  born  in 
this  city  in  the  year  1794,  his  parents  being  James 
aud  Margaret  Ellison.  He  was  the  oldest  of  four  chil- 
dren, the  others  being  Elizabeth,  a  prominent  min- 
ister in  the  Society  of  Friends,  William  C,  and  Mar- 
tha B.  Ellison. 

Mr.  Ellison  received  an  excellent  academical  educa- 
tion at  the  well-known  Westtown  School.  His  tastes 
developing  in  the  direction  of  mercantile  pursuits,  he 
became,  in  early  years,  a  confidential  clerk  with  Ben- 
jamin Warner,  a  prominent  publisher  and  bookseller 
of  this  city.  In  1823  he  established  himself  in  the 
cloth  business  at  the  southeast  corner  of  8econd  and 
Market  8tre*ts,  thus  inaugurating  a  mercantile  house 
which  eventually  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  the  numerous  commercial  features  of 
Philadelphia.  In  after-years  his  two  sons,  William 
P.  and  Rodman  B.,  were  admitted  into  partnership 
with  him,  the  title  of  the  firm  becoming  John  B. 
Ellison  &  8ons.  Under  this  name  the  business  is 
■till  carried  on,  although  the  founder  of  it  has  been 
dead  nearly  two  decades.  The  members  of  the  firm 
now  comprise,  in  addition  to  those  named,  Henry  H., 
William  R.,  and  John  B.  Ellison,  grandsons  of  the 
founder,  together  with  William  H.  Lewis  and  Samuel 
Collier.  The  business  of  the  house,  mainly  owing  to 
the  inflexible  industry  and  unblemished  integrity  of 
him  who  established  it,  has  attained  extended  pro- 
portions, as  is  evidenced  by  its  handsome  and  commo- 
dious quarters,  Nos.  22,  24,  and  26  South  Sixth  Street, 
extending  back  to  Nob.  13, 15,  and  17  Decatur  Street, 
together  with  its  branch  houses  in  London,  New  York, 
and  Boston.  The  Philadelphia  building  was  erected 
by  the  firm  in  1881.  There  is  no  wholesale  cloth- 
importing  house  in  America  more  extensive  in  its 
operations  than  this.  In  addition  to  his  connection 
with  the  great  mercantile  enterprise  which  he  founded, 
Mr.  Ellison  was  identified  with  several  other  insti- 
tutions of  high  standing  of  a  financial  as  well  as  of  a 
public  character.  He  was  not,  however,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  an  aspirant  for  political  preferment  HiB 
tastes  led  into  entirely  different  pursuits.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  emphatic  in  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  as  well  as  in  party  de- 
velopment. He  ardently  espoused  Whig  principles, 
and  as  ardently  transferred  his  attachment  to  the  Re- 
publican party  when  it  came  into  power,  in  1861. 
His  belief  in  the  success  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
was  very  earnest,  but  he  died  one  month  prior  to  the 
final  establishment  of  peace. 

Mr.  Ellison  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  were  also  his  ancestors  for  over  a  century.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition,  not  at  all  inclined, 
as  already  indicated,  to  seek  undue  prominence  or  pub- 
lic applause.  He  was  strongly  given  to  the  exercise 
of  charitable  deeds,  although  mainly  in  an  individual 
and  quiet  manner.  Early  in  life  he  took  an  active 
;  in  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establish- 


ment and  8upport  of  Charity  Schools,  which  was  in- 
corporated Sept.  8,  '1801.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
society  from  Jan.  5,  1841,  to  Jan.  3,  1860,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers,  of  which  he  bad  been 
chosen  a  member  on  Jan.  6,  1829,  from  Jan.  11,  1860, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1866. 

He  was  married,  Feb.  5,  1824,  to  Hannah  Moore,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Moore,  who  was  born 
in  the  year  17%.  She  survived  her  husband  over 
fifteen  years,  dying  on  the  14th  of  July,  1880.  They 
had  four  children,  namely,  William  P.,  Rodman  B., 
Elizabeth  M.,  and  Margaret  Ellison. 

Whether  Pastorius  and  his  associates  brought  with 
them  a  knitting-machine,  and  thus  founded,  con- 
temporaneously with  Oermantown,  the  great  industry 
of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  which  were  long  known 
as  Germantown  goods,  will  always  remain  a  fruitful 
source  of  discussion.  That  John  Camm  in  1723  was 
a  "stocking- weaver"  is  established  by  the  Weekly 
Mercury  of  December  10th  of  that  year ;  that  he  came 
from  Ireland  about  1708,  as  a  wool-comber,  is  also 
established  by  records  among  the  Friends ;  and  the 
deed-book  of  Chester  County  bears  record  that  John 
Camm,  a  stocking-weaver,  bought  land  from  Eliz- 
abeth Booth.  Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  Dunkcrs,  who  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many and  settled  in  Germantown,  was  also  astocking- 
and  glove-weaver.  He  made  a  pair  of  "  leg-stockings 
for  his  brother  Christopher  for  5». ;  one  pair  of  stock- 
ings for  his  man-servant,  5*.;  another  pair  for  his 
maid-servant,  4*.  6</. ;  a  pair  for  himself  as  a  Christ- 
mas-gift on  the  25th  of  December,  1773,  6*. ;  one 
pair  for  his  wife's  sister,  5«.;  and  two  pair  of  gloves 
for  his  children,  3*."  The  Saurs,  father  and  son,  bad 
under  their  superintendence  at  least  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent trades  or  occupations,  and  among  them  that 
of  stocking- weaving.  At  an  early  day,  among  the 
characteristics  of  Germantown  was  its  unrivaled 
manufacture  of  superior  stockings  by  hand-weaving. 
The  Rev.  A.  Burnaby,  who  traveled  through  the 
country  in  1759,  bears  testimony  that  "their  manu- 
factures are  very  considerable.  The  Germantown 
thread  stockings  are  in  high  estimation,  and  the  year 
before  last,  I  have  been  creditably  informed,  there 
were  manufactured  in  that  town  600,000  dozen  pairs. 
Their  common  retail  price  is  $1  per  pair."  An  adver- 
tisement in  the  Penntylvania  Gazette  of  May  1,  1766, 
of  "  David  Mause,  hosier,"  at  the  "  sign  of  the  Hand- 
in-Hand  Stocking  Factory,"  shows  that  he  had  lately 
erected  a  number  of  looms  for  the  manufacturing  of 
thread  and  cotton  stocking*  and  other  kinds  of 
hosiery.  John  Murgatroyd  advertises  in  the  Gazette 
of  Aug.  16,  1770,  for  stocking-weavers  to  go  to  North 
Carolina,  showing  that  Philadelphia  was  then  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  seat  of  stocking-weaving.  A  letter 
from  Jacob  Morgan  to  V.  8.  Bryan,  dated  Reading, 
Dec.  23,  1777,  shows  that  there  were  supposed  to  be 
one  hundred  stocking-weavers  in  Germantown  out  of 
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employment.  The  stock ingweaverB  were  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  Federal  procession  to  celebrate 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  "  Their  colors 
white,  with  a  pair  of  blue  stockings  across,  a  cap 
above,  a  finger  mitt  below,  encircled  with  a  gilded 
heart,  a  gilded  crown,  with  ten  horns  or  points,  each 
on  a  blue  star;  above  all  the  motto  'The  Union  of 
American  Stocking  Manufacturers.' "  These  facts 
serve  to  show  that  the  present  great  industry  of 
woolen  hosiery  and  fancy  knit  goods  had  its  earliest 
plant  in  Germantown,  where  it  has  continued  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Whatever  advance  stocking-weaving 
may  have  made,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the 
pretmt  great  industry,  in  it*  various  branches,  had  its 
origin  within  the  last  half-century. 

So  late  as  1840  all  hoods,  scarfs,  and  a  greater  part 
of  the  woolen  knit  hosiery  consumed  in  this  country 
were  imported  from  Nottingham  and  Leicester. 

It  was  not  until  1850  that  patent*  for  knitting- 
machines  were  taken  out.  In  1840  workmen  familiar 
with  the  hand-looms  began  to  produce  woolen  hosiery 
and  fancy  knit  goods  at  their  homes,  and  from  this 
small  beginning,  aided  by  the  cheapness  of  American 
wool,  the  manufacture  has  developed  until  importa- 
tion has  almost  ceased.  So  extensively  has  Philadel- 
phia engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  that 
the  name  of  "Germantown  goods"  has  been  stamped 
upon  them, — descriptive  both  of  their  character  and 
the  location  of  their  principal  production. 

The  establishment  at  Germantown  known  as  the 
Hosiery-Mills  was  founded  in  1881  by  John  Button, 
a  native  of  Leicestershire,  England,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1830.  His  father,  Joseph  Button,  was 
a  lace  manufacturer,  and  the  son  brought  with  him 
as  "  tools"  two  small  machines  for  knitting  hosiery. 
These,  upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  put  in 
operation,  and  for  twelve  months  manufactured  chil- 
dren's socks,  which,  from  their  superior  character, 
found  a  ready  sale.  Being  the  only  manufacturer  of 
hosier}*  by  machinery,  he  enjoyed  a  monopoly  for 
some  years.  He  removed  to  Germantown,  and  set  up 
his  two  machines  on  Negley's  Hill,  near  the  site  of 
Henson  Brothers'  mill,  and  soon  afterward  added 
eight  other  machines.  Following  the  manufacture 
of  children's  socks  came  that  of  men's  hose,  as  the 
natural  result  of  success  in  the  former  enterprise. 
Equally  fortunate  in  the  latter  manufacture,  he 
founded  the  large  establishment,  and  "  Germantown 
knit  goods"  became  familiar  in  every  city  and  village  j 
of  the  country.  In  1885  he  greatly  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended his  manufacture,  having  purchased  three  acres 
at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Walnut  Lane,  and 
erected  a  building  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
his  machinery.  Other  enlargements  followed  as  the 
business  grew  in  extent.  Conyers  Smith,  a  brother- 
in-law,  was  associated  with  the  founder  from  the  first, 
but  withdrew  in  1851,  and  returned  to  England,  pos- 
sessed of  an  ample  fortune.  Joseph  Button,  a  son, 
was  admitted  to  the  partnership.    In  1861  the  fatber 


retired  from  the  business  he  bad  founded  and  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted  for  thirty  years.  In  1865,  Joseph 
Button  withdrew,  and  his  brother,  Convent,  became 
sole  proprietor.  In  1869  the  nephew,  Theodore  A. 
Flew,  was  admitted,  the  style  of  the  firm  becoming 
Conyers  Button  &  Co. 

Thomas  Dolan  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Thomas  Dolan  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  vast  manu- 
factory of  men's  wear  known  as  the  Keystone  Knit- 
ting-Mills, which  has  been  entirely  built  up  by  his 
foresight  and  energy.  He  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  Oct.  27, 1834.  His  early  tendencies  were 
in  the  direction  of  commercial  life,  and  while  yet  a 
young  man  he  became  connected  with  a  Philadelphia 
commission  house,  whose  principal  trade  was  in  the 
sale  of  fancy  knit  goods  and  hosiery.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  the  service  of  this  house  that  Mr.  Dolan 
acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  knit  and  kindred  woolen 
goods. 

In  May,  1861,  he  began  manufacturing,  establish- 
ing himself  at  the  corner  of  Hancock  and  Oxford 
Streets,  on  the  spot  where  his  present  extensive  factory 
I  buildings  are  erected.  This  was  early  in  the  era  of 
|  Germantown  goods,  and  he  speedily  built  up  a  pros- 
perous trade  in  them.  By  1866,  however,  there  had 
been  a  heavy  overproduction  in  the  line  of  knit  goods, 
and  the  market  became  Bluggish  and  rather  unprofit- 
able for  a  while.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Dolan  inaugu- 
rated the  use  of  the  finest  worsted  yarns  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  lines  of  goods,  particularly  of 
|  "  Berlin  shawls,"  as  they  were  called.  Withiu  five 
,  years  this  latter  business  had  been  run  up  to  $1,000,000, 
|  when  suddenly,  in  1871,  it  began  to  decline  with  great 
rapidity.  In  1872,  Mr.  Dolan  abandoned  the  manu- 
facture of  Berlin  shawls,  and,  instead,  began  making 
worsted  materials  for  men's  wear.  In  1875  he  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  men's  fancy  casairaeres  and 
ladies'  cloakings,  the  knit  goods  trade  still  being  main- 
tained. About  1878  he  abandoned  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery,  which  he  had  instituted  several  years  be- 
fore, and  in  1882  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods, 
which  had  been. carried  on  since  his  start  iu  business, 
in  1861,  was  also  given  up,  and  from  thenceforth  Mr. 
Dolan  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  men's  wear.  At 
the  present  time  his  establishment  is  the  largest  in 
America  producing  its  particular  line  of  goods,  an<i 
there  are  very  few  in  the  world  engaged  in  so  exten- 
sive a  business. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Dolan  was  individually  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  business.  He  is  now, 
however,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Thorns* 
Dolan  A  Co.,  under  whose  name  the  great  industry  is 
carried  on.  Mr.  Dolan'a  partners  are  Rynear  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Charles  H.  Salmon,  and  Joseph  P.  Truitt. 
Mr.  Dolan  has  general  superintendence  of  the  entire 
business.  Mr.  Williams  supervises  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  establishment.  Mr.  Salmon  superin- 
tends the  weaving  and  finishing  department,  while 
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Mr.  Truitt's  duties  are  mainly  directed  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  spinning  department. 

Although  distinctly  engrossed  in  his  industrial 
establishment,  yet  Mr.  Dolan  has  many  other  busi- 
ness interests,  and  is  officially  connected  with  a  number 
of  commercial  and  public  enterprises.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Quaker  City  Dye- Works  Company,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Manufac- 
turer* of  Textile  Fabrics,  president  of  the  Textile 
Dyers  Association,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  vice-president 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  trustee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  and  director  in  the 
following-named  corporations:  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  Delaware  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company,  Brush  Electric  Light 
Company,  Philadelphia  Traction  Company,  the  Bchool 
of  Design  for  Women,  and  the  University  Hospital. 

The  Hinckley  Knitting-Mills,  of  Oermantown,  owe 
their  foundation  to  Aaron  Jones,  an  Englishman,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1830,  and  in  1882  set  up  two 
old-fashioned  knitting  frames,  thus  commencing  in  a 
small  way  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  drawers,  and 
woolen  hosiery.  His  son  Aaron  followed  the  father's 
emigration,  and  was  employed  as  a  salesman  of  the 
goods.  In  1834  the  machinery  was  disposed  of  to 
Thomas  R  FiBher,  proprietor  of  the  Wake6eld  Mills, 
Fisher's  Hollow,  Oermantown,  and  Aaron  Jones,  the 


son.  became  the  manager  of  the 


Is.    He  continued 


to  manage  the  Wakefield  Mills  with  great  energy  and 
sagacity,  and  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  proprietor, 
until  1840,  when  he  retired,  and  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  started  with  two  knitting- 
machines,  in  a  small  mill  and  house  combined,  which 
was  the  germ  of  the  present  establishment.  In  1866 
his  three  sons, — Thomas,  Aaron,  Jr.,  and  John  E., — 
were  taken  into  partnership,  and  they  have  since 
managed  the  establishment.  The  firm-name  is  now 
Aaron  Jones'  Sons,  and  they  employ  200  persons. 

Thomas  Thompson  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
upholstery  goods  and  cabinet  findings,  in  1838,  at  No. 
184  Dock  Street.  The  establishment  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  8tates.  In  1862,  Mr.  Thompson 
associated  with  himself  two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  M. 
and  Lewis  A.,  who,  with  Washington  Nicholson,  com- 
posed the  firm  of  Thomas  Thompson,  8ons  A  Co. 
Every  article  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
cabinet-wnre,  cars,  carriages,  and  undertakers'  profes- 
sion, are  produced  in  the  establishment.  Formerly  all 
their  goods  were  imported,  but  at  the  present  time, 
and  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  this  firm,  the  American  fabrics  are  finding 
their  way  all  over  the  country. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  was  commenced  by 
Martin  Landenberger  in  1843.  His  business  steadily 
increased  until  1847,  when  the  financial  panic,  which 
rained  so  many  others,  enabled  him  to  purchase  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wool  at  very  low  figures, 
which,  when  trade  revived,  permitted  him  to  extend 


his  works  even  more  prosperously  than  before.  In 
1849,  his  business  demanding  more  extensive  quarters, 
he  occupied  a  new  building  containing  eighteen  rooms. 
In  1866  he  removed  to  the  present  site  in  German- 
town.  His  two  sons,  Martin  and  Charles,  with  Charles 
Wyler,  were  admitted  to  the  concern. 

The  Leicester  Knitting-MillB  originated  in  1843, 
through  the  efforts  of  Charles  Spencer,  who  that  year 
in  a  garret  on  Main  Street,  Oermantown,  commenced 
operations.  In  1846  he  removed  to  the  site  of  St. 
Stephen's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1848 
to  the  flour-mill  of  Wyndhara  H.  Stokes,  on  Mill 
8treet,  where  he  remained  until  1850,  when  he  erected 
the  mill  on  Cumberland  8treet.  Mr.  Spencer,  the 
father  of  the  founder,  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
works  until  his  death,  in  1863.  Charles,  the  founder, 
was  sole  proprietor  until  1857,  when  his  brother  Wil- 
liam was  admitted,  and  the  style  became  Charles 
Spencer  A  Co.  In  1867,  Charles  Poulson  was  admitted 
to  the  firm,  and  in  1868,  Robert  S.  Spencer  became  a 
partner.  William  G.  Spencer  retired  in  1869,  and 
Charles  H.  was  admitted  in  1870. 

The  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen  yarns  was 
begun  in  1847,  by  Benjamin  Schofield,  in  the  second 
story  of  a  mill  at  Twenty-first  and  Hamilton  Streets, 
employing  twelve  hands  and  turning  out  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  yarn.  He  continued  these  for 
three  years,  and  In  1850  removed  to  a  factor)-  at  West 
Manayuuk.  Two  sons,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  John, 
were  admitted  into  the  concern,  which  continued 
under  the  style  of  B.  Schofield  &  Sons  until  1857, 
when  the  senior  retired,  and  the  firm-name  became 
B.  Schofield,  Jr.,  A  Brother.  Another  mill,  contig- 
uous to  the  first,  was  built  in  1872.  In  1874,  Edward 
F.  Mason  was  admitted  into  partnership,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Schofield,  Mason  A  Co. 

The  manufacture  of  military  trimmings,  regalia, 
and  theatrical  goods  was  commenced  by  William  G. 
Mintzer,  at  131  North  Third  Street,  in  1834,  aud  was 
continued  by  him  until  his  death,  in  1870.  His  exec- 
utors offered  the  establishment  for  sale,  and  the  entire 
concern  was  purchased  by  R.  M.  Robinson  and  C.  A. 
Hart,  who  formed  a  copartnership  of  R.  M.  Robin- 
son A  Co.,  and  operated  the  business  for  a  year,  when 
Clarence  A.  Hart  purchased  the  entire  interest  of 
his  partner,  and  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business. 

The  "narrow  textile  fabrics,"  commonly  called 
small  wares,  and  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
as  pauamenleriet,  are  largely  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia. Trimmings,  embracing  so  much  in  a  lady's 
vocabulary,  and  extending  even  to  men's  wear  and  to 
their  carriages  and  beds,  are  in  this  country  often  all 
manufactured  by  the  same  parties,  notwithstanding 
the  different  uses  to  which  the  articles  may  be  ap- 
plied. "Ladies'  dress  trimmings,"  as  a  distinctive 
branch,  is  of  comparatively  late  date  in  the  United 
States.  Military  goods  and  carriage-laces  come  under 
this  branch  of  textile  fabrics.    These  goods  are  i 
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factored  in  Philadelphia  in  over  thirty  establishments. 
That  of  William  H.  Horet matin  &  Sons,  established 
in  1815,  was  in  its  infancy  confined  to  the  manufacture 
of  coach-laces  and  fringes,  but  since  that  has  embraced 
a  wide  circle  of  fabrics.  In  1824  the  founder,  W.  H. 
Horstmann,  introduced  from  Germany  the  plaiting  or 
braiding  machines,  and  the  next  year  the  Jacquard 
machines.  The  fancy  taffeta  bonnet-ribbons  of  this 
establishment  received  the  highest  praise  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1852.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  was  commenced  by  J.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  1850,  and  are  carried  on  by  Henry  W.  Hensel, 
Fisher  <&  Evans,  J.  B.  Cornet,  and  many  others. 
Sewing-silk,  singles,  tram,  and  organzinc  are  manu- 
factured at  many  establishments,  the  oldest  in  date 
being  that  of  B.  Hooly  &  Son.  F.  8.  Hovey,  since 
1843,  has  been  engaged  in  this  industry. 

There  were,  in  1880,  151  establishments  manufac- 
turing hosiery  and  knit-goods  in  operation,  employ- 
ing 100  engines  (of  2568  horse-power) ;  power-knitters 
(circular  heads),  7886 ;  balmorals,  441 ;  rib-top  frames, 
813 ;  sachets  and  gloves,  189;  broad  frames,  445;  sewing- 
machines,  2184;  hand-knitters,  587,— producing  in 
dozens  per  week:  hosiery,  279,120;  fancy  articles, 
20,870;  gloves,  5100;  and  sachets,  5270. 

The  investigation  of  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics  in  Philadelphia,  made  by  Lorin  Blodget,  ex- 
hibits the  following  census  returns  of  the  number  of 
establishments  and  the  value  of  hosiery  made  in  each 
of  the  last  three  census  years,  as  follows: 


1BKJ.. 


meuU.  Pnxlnct. 

  $M)l.tt7 

..  108  'AlM-ili 

..    78  4,368,73s 


A  more  careful  classification  for  1870,  made  for 
Philadelphia  alone,  gave  the  following: 


lata  Product 

27  $1,499,636 


15,938,960 

This  Mr.  Blodget  considered  "  undoubtedly  short 
by  a  considerable  amount  in  value,  and  omitted 
nearly  half  the  domestic  manufactures;  yet  the  greatest 
growth  of  this  industry  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  ten  years,  increasing  the  number  of  establish- 
ments more  than  half,  and  more  than  doubling  the 
total  production."  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  June,  1883,  by 
which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  hosiery  and  knit- 
goods  establishments  numbered  95,  employing  8306 
operatives,  and  producing  $8,173,416  of  value  an- 
nually. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
in  this  country  is  that  of  William  Calverly,  of  Lox- 
lcy's Court,  whose  carpets  were  "asserted  to  be  supe- 
rior to  those  imported,  and  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  exhibition  at  the  Coffee-House."  The  date 
of  this  is  supposed  to  be  1774.   The  manufacture  of 


Turkish  and  Axminster  carpets  was  begun  in  1791. 
in  the  Northern  Liberties,  by  William  Peter  Sprague, 
who  wove  a  national  pattern  with  a  device  repreaeot- 
ing  the  crest  and  armorial  achievements  pertaining 
to  the  United  States.  John  Dorsey,  in  1807,  wai 
manufacturing  carpets  in  Philadelphia  which  were 
"considered  equal  to  the  beat  imported."  In  1330 
every  description  of  carpeting  made  in  Europe  »» 
produced  in  this  country,  and  of  a  quality  newly 
equal  to  the  imported;  and  this  manufacture  bat 
continued  to  grow  and  increase  in  extent  of  produc- 
tion and  beauty  and  variety  of  style  until  the  country 
is  nearly  independent  of  all  European  competition. 

The  census  of  1860  Bhowed  124  establishment*  en- 
gaged in  this  manufacture,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $882,625.  The  raw  material  annually  used  wat 
valued  at  $1,393,771,  giving  employment  to  1925 
males  and  755  females,  and  producing  an  annual 
value  of  $2,915,618.  In  1870  the  establishment*  had 
increased  to  244,  the  aggregate  capital  to  I3,M1,- 
000;  the  value  of  raw  material  annually  used  to 
$5,675,697 ;  the  number  of  males  employed  to  SHM, 
and  that  of  females  to  1253;  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  production  to  $10,191,784.  Lorin  Blodget, 
reviewing  the  census  of  1870,  says,  *'  The  carpet 
manufacture  has  an  organized  association,  and  ite 
great  advantages  in  the  last  five  years  can  be  defi- 
nitely stated.  The  increasing  use  of  the  clan  most 
largely  made  here  has  taken  the  entire  production  at 
promptly  as  it  could  be  offered,  moat  of  the  trade 
being  from  the  manufacturers  direct  to  western  con- 
sumers. Large  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  Brussels,  Axminster,  velvet,  and  other  higher 
grades  have  been  erected  since  1869,  and  these  now 
amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  production. 

The  report  of  the  society  for  1875  claimed  a  total 
manufacture  of  nearly  19,000,000,  and  an  increase  in 
the  machiney  in  the  form  of  mills,  steam-power, 
looms,  etc.,  of  more  than  100  per  cent.,  and  says, 
"There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  relation  of 
steam  to  hand-power  on  the  looms,  and  of  steam  power 
in  the  spinning  machinery.  The  full  diversity  of  form 
desired  in  consumption  being  now  supplied  here,  the 
quantity  imported  has  greatly  fallen  off,  and  little 
attempt  is  made  in  Western  cities  to  obtain  any  por- 
tion of  foreign."  The  estimated  value  of  the  carpet 
production  of  the  city  for  1875  was  $19,000,000.  Th< 
census  of  1880,  as  regards  Philadelphia,  was  wry 
unsatisfactory  to  her  people  and  authorities.  Its  ac- 
curacy, as  far  as  it  went,  was  questioned,  and  the 
exteut  of  its  inquiries  was  not  deemed  wide  enough. 
So  far  as  carpets  were  concerned,  the  report  fell  i*r 
short  of  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Blodget  for  1575, 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  being  stated  at  only 
$14,263,510.  The  census  returned  but  170  establish- 
ments, while  the  census  for  1870  reported  244,  an* 
that  for  1860  enumerated  124.  The  capital  employed 
in  1880  was  Bet  down  at  $7,174,483,  and  the  value  o' 
materials  at  $8,964,881.    These  figures  appeariu 
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inconsistent  with  those  of  previous  report*,  and  with 
the  known  increase  in  manufactures,  the  city  author- 
ities, in  1882,  set  on  foot  an  enumeration  of  indus- 
tries, from  which  it  appears  that  in  carpet  manufac- 
ture there  were  as  follows  : 

No.orbtab-  TnUl  V»lu.  of 

lUhmrota.  Labor.  Product*. 

CarpaU,  BrnwLn,  tapcatry,  Ingrmlu, 

*te  „                                   237  11,043  S2O,3O0,4lo 

0»r|»U,  rm*.      »ud  eh«»D  _        99  1K7  Sto.000 

Orpri,  wood  -                             1  &5  vystn 

UilckXlM  _                              3  4T1  1.497.IUO 

ToUl   340  11,756         922,1  lft.796 

The  Monitor  Carpet-Mills  were  established  by  John 
Dornan  in  1863  with  three  looms  and  four  hands.  In 
1866,  the  demand  for  increased  room  and  the  concen- 
tration of  his  workmen  induced  him  to  purchase  the 
site  on  Oxford,  Howard,  and  Waterloo  Streets,  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  number  of  his  looms  to  fifty. 
Robert  Dornan,  a  brother,  became  at  this  time  a 
partner,  and  in  1868,  still  larger  quarters  were  de- 
manded. 

The  carpet-mills  of  John  Bromley  &  Sons  origin- 
ated in  1845,  with  a  single  hand-loom  worked  by  John 
Bromley  in  a  rented  room  at  Germantown  road  and 
Fifth  Street.  In  1860,  he  had  thirty-seven  hand- 
looms  in  operation,  and  larger  quarters  being  neces- 
sary, he  removed  to  the  corner  of  York  and  Jasper 

reets.  In  1868,  his  elder  sons  withdrew  and  estab- 
lished the  carpet-house  of  Bromley  Brothers,  opposite 
to  their  father's  mill. 

In  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  1880,  Mr.  Blodget 
enumerated  by  name,  location,  power  employed, 
looms,  etc.,  216  establishments,  with  4132  hand-looms 
and  1346  power-looms,  whose  monthly  production 
was  2,756,400  yards,  making  a  yearly  production  of 
33,076,800  yards.  When  the  statement  was  made  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  held  in  November,  1879,  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  carpet  manufacture  of  the  city  would 
reach  20,000,000  yards  for  the  year,  it  was  received 
with  much  incredulity,  yet  the  most  absolutely  faith- 
ful examination  and  record  of  looms  in  operation, 
afterward  made,  showed  that  over  30,000,000  was  the 
product  of  the  city'B  looms. 

The  carpet  manufacture  was  begun  in  1830  by  An- 
drew and  William  McCnllum,  who  had  then  recently 
emigrated  from  Scotland.  In  1831  the  three-story 
stone  building  erected  in  1813  by  Jacob  Clemens,  and 
which  bad  been  used  by  various  occupants  in  many 
ways,  was  purchased  by  the  brothers  McCallum,  and, 
from  its  location  in  a  valley  where  there  was  a  rather 
remarkable  echo,  received  the  name  of  the  Glen-Echo 
Mills,  by  which  they  are  known  all  over  the  Union. 
The  firm  is  now  McCallum,  Crease  A  Sloan. 

The  origin  of  the  Oxford  Carpet  Mills  was  in  1832, 
the  founder  being  William  Hogg,  who  continued  the 
business  until  1846,  when  he  retired,  having  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  leaving  the  business  to  his  son, 
William,  who,  in  connection  with  a  younger  brother, 


continued  the  same  until  1850,  when  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  William  becoming  sole  proprietor. 

The  Falls  of  Schuylkill  Woolen-Mills  were  estab- 
lished by  John  Dobson  in  1855,  who  associated  with 
himself,  in  1861,  his  brother,  James  Dobson.  Exten- 
sive additions  were  made  from  that  time  to  1874,  when 
it  became  the  largest  individual  enterprise  in  the 
United  States,  employing  1400  hands. 

The  manufacture  of  carpets  by  William  Hunter  A 
Sons  commenced  in  1857,  on  Hanover  Street  In 
1863  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  facilities, 
and  he  rented  the  adjoining  property  until  that  on 
Cumberland  Street  was  purchased,  in  1866,  when  the 
concern  became  known  as  the  Cumberland  Mills. 

The  early  German  and  Irish  population  in  the 
province  gave  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp,  and  a  duty  was  imposed  at  a  very 
early  day  on  the  importation  of  these  articles.  Aa 
early  as  1684  the  productions  from  both  flax  and 
hemp  won  the  commendations  of  the  proprietary,  and 
to  stimulate  their  manufacture  a  premium  was  offered 
for  the  first  piece  of  cloth.  The  export  of  flaxseed 
to  the  extent  of  9895  hogsheads,  valued  at  £22,263, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  this  article  was  cultivated 
as  early  as  1750.  The  bounty  laid  by  Parliament  on 
hemp,  together  with  that  granted  by  the  Assembly 
in  the  "  Act  for  Continuing  the  Encouragement  for 
Raising  and  Imposing  Penalties  on  Persons  Manu- 
facturing Unmerchantable  Hempin  to  Cordage,"  gave 
an  impetus  to  these  manufactures,  which  Thomas 
Maskin  illustrated  in  Latin  hexameters  as  the  happy 
condition  of  the  farmer,  fed  and  clothed  from  the 
products  of  his  own  fields.1 

In  1698  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  linen  goods 
is  mentioned,  which  daily  improved  in  quality,  and 
Bcauchamp  Platagenet  says,  "The  soil  would  yield 
a  half-ton  of  flax  and  a  ton  of  hemp,  worth  £12  to 
the  acre,  and  a  profit  of  6».  a  day  to  the  labourer." 
The  linens  made  at  that  day  were  for  the  most  part 
of  quite  a  coarse  texture,  but  served  the  purpose  of 
the  colonist.  The  cost  of  labor,  we  learn  from  a  let- 
ter of  Penn,  retarded  the  work  and  caused  the  stop- 
page of  the  one  establishment  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sail-cloth,  ticking,  and  linens.  In  1727, 
Charles  Brockden,  Samuel  Harmon,  and  Joseph 
Breintnall  petitioned  the  Assembly,  setting  forth 
that  they  bad  advanced  a  considerable  joint  stock 
for  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  and,  after  many 
impediments,  had  manufactured  a  good  merchantable 
piece;  "  but,  as  it  happens  to  things  new  and  useful, 
many  must  be  made  before  the  operators  can  become 
expert  and  ready,  so  that  it  is  not  yet  capable  to  de- 
fray ita  expense  without  some  suitable  encourage- 
ment of  the  publick."  For  this  reason  they  prayed 
that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  upon  the  subject.  The 
petition  was  laid  on  the  table.    In  1764 
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to  assist  the  poor  in  several  ways.  A  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  means 
of  employment,  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany and  to  raise  a  common  stock  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  hemp,  flax,  and  land,  in  employing  people 
to  manufacture  the  same  into  coarse  linen.  For  the 
better  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  they  agreed 
to  purchase  William  Brown's  interest  on  Penn  Street, 
near  Pine,  and  there  to  prepare  and  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  carrying  on  the  design.  Buildings,  were 
erected,  and  more  than  100  persons  were  employed  in 
spinning  and  weaving.  Others  wanting  to  engage,  it 
was  resolved  to  reduce  the  shares  to  £100,  the  capital 
not  being  less  than  £7o,000.  This  enterprise  flourished 
until  the  troubles  of  a  few  years  afterward  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  company  from  the  proper  prose- 
cution of  their  business.  In  1774  a  linen-printing 
establishment  was  set  up  on  the  Germantown  road, 
near  the  three-mile  stone,  by  John  Walters  and 
Thomas  Bedwell,  where  it  was  advertised  "a  single 
gown  may  be  printed  ;  waistcoats,  chair-bottoms,  Ac, 
in  durable  colors."  In  1775,  John  Marshall,  thread- 
maker,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  managers  of  the  House  of  Employment,  requested 
patronage  for  a  twisting-  and  throwing-mill  of  his 
own  invention.  A  committee  reported  that  he  was 
worthy  of  encouragement,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Society  for  Promoting  American  Manufactures  ap- 
plied for  assistance,  stating  that  they  employed  700 
spinners,  weavers,  and  bleachers.  The  high  price  of 
flax  operated  as  a  discouragement.  They  desired  the 
Assembly  to  offer  bounties  for  raising  it  "on  the 
Dublin  plan." 

In  1779,  Hewson  &  Long  re-established,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  in  Kensington,  adjoining  the 
glass-works,  a  linen-printing  factory.  In  the  adver- 
tisement they  said,— 


"They  Intend  carry Injr  uii  the  printing  of  blue  handkerchief*  with 
white  apota  ;  »!*>  •"*«  guwn-pottrra*  of  the  WSf  color,  which  they  will 
warrant  to  be  a.  durable  in  waabing  «nd  color  aa  any  Imported  from 
Knrope.  Little  need  be  Mid  of  the  .bllity  of  the  subecribera,  ai  there 
are  a  numb* r  «f  yard*  now  in  wear,  done  by  them,  equal  to  any  done  by 
the  boaeted  Brltona.  The  larafe  followers  of  Great  Britain  hate  made 
racb  deatntctlon  of  their  work,  and  material*  that  render*  them  unable 
to  carry  on  their  budaea.  in  all  lu  branch..." 

The  number  of  oil-mills  in  the  province  in  1784 
indicated  a  great  production  of  flax,  and  as  but  few, 
if  any,  linen- factories  existed,  a  vast  household  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  to  be  inferred.  In  the  celebration 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  there 
were  about  sixty  representatives  of  the  rope-makers 
of  the  city,  who  bore  the  motto,  "  May  the  produc- 
tion of  our  hands  be  the  neck-cloth  of  him  who  at- 
tempt* to  untwist  the  political  rope  of  our  Union." 

One  of  the  earliest  manufactories  of  any  extent  in 
the  United  States  for  spinning  and  weaving  flax, 
hemp,  and  tow  by  water-power  was  that  of  James 
Davenport,  put  in  operation  with  machinery,  patented 
in  1791,  at  the  Globe  Mills,  at  the  north  end  of  Sec- 
ond Street.    It  was  visited  by  Washington  and  sev- 


eral members  of  Congress,  who  expressed  their  great 
satisfaction  at  the  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  ma- 
chinery. The  President,  in  particular,  evinced  t  hifh 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  patentee,  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  an  earnest  wish  that  a  work  so  honorable  to  the 
infant  manufactories  of  the  Union  might  be  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  labor  was  per. 
formed  by  boys,  one  of  whom  was  able  to  spin,  in » 
day  often  hours,  292,000  feet  of  flax  or  hempen  thread, 
using  20  to  40  pounds  of  flax  or  hemp,  according  to 
its  fineness.  One  boy  could  also  weave,  on  the  ma- 
chinery, 15  or  20  yards  of  sail-cloth  in  a  day.  Speci- 
mens of  the  spinning  were  deposited  in  Peale's  Mu- 
seum for  public  inspection.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Davenport  to  manufacture  the  machinery  for 
sale,  but  he  died  soon  after,  and  the  apparatus  of  the 
Globe  Factory  was  sold  in  1798,  and  the  business 
broken  up. 

John  G.  Baxter  was  recommended  by  Governor 
Snyder  in  a  special  message,  sent  to  the  legislature 
in  1809,  for  patronage  and  reward  as  the  meritori(*s 
inventor  of  a  machine  to  manufacture  flax  and  hemp 
into  yarn,  whereby  four  persons  could  do  the  work 
of  thirty.  Notwithstanding  this  strong  indor^meD'. 
the  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred 
grudgingly  recommended  an  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  but  the  Legislature,  yet  more  nir- 
gardly,  refused  to  give  anything. 

Two  establishments  for  the  spinning  and  wesrinr 
of  flax  existed  in  1810  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, one  of 
which  produced  annually  72,000  yards  of  canvas  nu-i* 
of  flax  and  cotton ;  in  the  other  the  flax  was  butl 
packed  and  spun  by  machinery.  Thirty  looms  were 
employed,  and  it  is  said  500,000  yards  of  cotton  bag- 
ging, sail-cloth,  and  coarse  linen  might  be  made  an- 
nually. The  manufacture  of  linen  goods  fell  off  v. 
over  the  country  as  the  development  of  cotton  anno 
facture  progressed.  The  censuses  of  1860,  1870. 1$*, 
and  the  summary  for  1882  do  not  enumerate  one  es- 
tablishment in  the  city.  The  manufacture  of  conii?; 
in  this  city  was  begun  at  a  very  early  day,  there  being 
in  1689  several  rope-makers  having  "  large  and  cu- 
rious rope  walks,  especially  Joseph  Wilcox."  Robert 
Graves'  patent  for  a  cordage-machine  was  purchisrd 
in  1827-28  by  Tiers  &  Myerle,  of  Philadelphia,^ 
established  a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  on  a  new  principle,  the  threads  being  plactd 
on  different  revolving  spools,  passed  through  perfo- 
rated cast-iron  plates,  and  then  through  a  cast-iron 
tube  of  suitable  diameter  for  any  size  of  rope.  Tk 
cordage  factories  of  the  city  in  1860  numbered  * 
establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $187,W. 
in  which  the  raw  material  annually  consumed  w» 
valued  at  8181,339,  giving  employment  to  183  men 
and  3  women,  and  producing  an  annual  product  ■  ' 
the  value  of  $252,850.  In  1870  there  were  9  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  this  manufacture,  whose  agrre- 
gate  capital  was  $528,700,  in  which  the  wages  paid 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $114,720,  the  raw  ma  term. 
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to  $438,882,  and  the  annual  product  to  $969,570.  In 
1880  there  were  10  establishments,  whose  capital  was 
$925,500,  the  material  consumed  being  valued  at 
$1,090,500.  and  the  annual  product  at  $1,541,748.  The 
product  in  1882  was  valued  at  $1,973,000.  The  flax 
spindles  then  numbered  1000. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  cordage  in  this  city 
are  the  firm  of  Edwin  H.  Filler  &  Co.  Edwin  H. 
Fitter,  the  senior  of  this  firm,  was  born  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1825,  at  the  old  Filler  homestead,  at  Second 
and  Otter  Streets,  where  his  parents,  William  and 
Eliza  Fitler,  had  resided  for  many  yeare.  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education,  and  decided  to  adopt 
the  law,  together  with  conveyancing,  as  a  profession. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  entered  the  ofBce  of 
Charles  E.  Lex,  afterward  city  solicitor.  He  was 
also  for  some  time  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Alfred 
Fitler.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  acquired 
much  practical  information  which  has  since  been  of 
great  benefit  to  him.  As  he  himself  says,  he  learned 
enough  law  to  know  when  and  how  to  keep  out  of  its 
entanglements.  But  his  tastes  and  inclinations  were 
almost  entirely  toward  mechanical  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  he  finally  concluded  to  abandon  his  legal 
studies  for  more  congenial  associations. 

In  1846  he  entered  the  cordage  manufacturing 
establishment  of  George  J.  Weaver,  which  at  that 
time  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  Germantown  Ave- 
nue and  Tenth  Street.  Two  years  later  he  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Weaver  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  George  J.  Weaver 
&  Co.  In  1859,  Mr.  Fitler  bought  out  his  partner. 
After  that,  at  various  times,  a  number  of  partnership 
changes  occurred,  until  the  formation  of  the  present 
firm  of  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.,  the  members  of  which 
are  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  Conrad  F.  Clothier,  Edwin  H. 
Fitler,  Jr.,  and  William  W.  Fitler.  Ever  since  1859, 
however,  Mr.  Fitler  ha*  been  the  actual  as  well  as  the 
nominal  head  of  the  firm,  the  business  operations  of 
the  establishment,  under  his  vigorous  and  efficient 
direction,  expanding  year  by  year,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  other  manufactory  in  the  United 
States  which  produces  bo  great  a  quantity  of  material 
as  does  the  firm  of  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.  In  18«0 
the  establishment  was  removed  to  Bridesburg,  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  city,  about  fifteen  acres  of 
ground  being  required  to  accommodate  the  plant.  In 
all  his  business  dealings  Mr.  Fitler  bears  an  unsullied 
reputation  for  straightforward  and  conscientious  con- 
duct. 

Besides  his  great  cordage  iudustry,  Mr.  Fitler  is 
identified  with  other  enterprises  of  wide  scope  and 
importance.  He  is  a  director  in  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  the  Northern  Liberties 
Bank,  the  Northern  Liberties  Gas  Company,  and  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre  Company.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Cordage  Association  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  a  director  of  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home. 

Although  Mr.  Fitler  is  essentially  a  business 
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and  the  active  head  of  a  vast  industrial  enterprise,  he 
is,  nevertheless,  equally  as  active  in  his  attention  to 
public  affairs.  After  such  a  statement  it  may  appear 
parodoxical  to  say  that  he  has  never  held  office  in  his 
life,  nor  has  he  ever  been  an  officer-seeker.  Nomina- 
tions for  high  positions,  municipal  and  State,  have 
been  repeatedly  offered  him,  but  he  has  ever  declined 
to  enter  a  contest  for  political  preferment.  He  has, 
nevertheless,  for  years  maintained  a  very  high  posi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party,  whose 
principles  he  espouses,  and  there  is,  probably,  no  man 
in  private  life  in  Philadelphia  whose  name  is  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  State  than  is  that  of 
Mr.  Fitler.  He  has  also  been  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance to  his  party  by  reason  of  his  generous  pecuniary 
contributions,  and  by  his  valuable  services  as  chair- 
man of  State  Finance  Committees,  as  well  as  through 
his  active  efforts  looking  toward  the  promotion  of  that 
ofttimea  powerful  political  factor,  the  Union  League, 
in  which  he  is  at  present  a  vice-president.  In  every 
sphere  and  from  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  Fitler  is 
undeniably  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  wide  influence 
in  the  community. 

Among  other  manufactures,  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing silk  engaged  the  attention  of  Penn,  and  in  1726 
he  wrote  of  it  that  "  Providence  seemB  now  to  have 
pointed  out  one  more  method  for  employing  even  the 
Mean  and  Weak,  as  well  as  others  of  both  sexes  to 
considerable  advantage  by  raising  silk,  which,  as  lam 
credibly  informed,  is  produced  here  as  fine  and  good  at 
the  world  affords,  and  with  as  much  ease."  From  the 
same  authority  we  learn  that  in  1736,  "there  was  a 
distant  prospect  of  some  advances  toward  a  silk  man- 
ufacture, and  some  among  them  had  shown  how 
practicable  a  design  of  that  kind  was  by  making 
some  small  quantities  equal  to  French  or  Italian." 

This  industry  continued  to  grow  in  interest,  for  a 
London  paper  of  Nov.  7,  1765,  notes  the  departure, 
within  four  davs,  of  100  journey  men  silk  throwsters  for 
New  York  and'  Philadelphia.  The  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  continued  to  encourage  the  young 
manufacture  by  setting  on  foot,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Franklin,  then  in  London,  a  subscription  for  a  filature 
of  raw  silk,  which  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in 
1769,  under  the  management  of  a  skillful  and  intelli- 

!  gent  Frenchman.  To  Franklin,  among  others,  was 
intrusted  the  dispensation  of  the  premiums  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  province,  and  he  also 'sent  a 
copy  of  the  work  on  rearing  silk-worms,  by  Sauvage, 

j  which  furnished  valuable  aid.    A  plan  and  address 

'  from  the  committee  of  the  society  asked  public  en- 
couragement and  power  to  grant  premiums  to  the 

I  amount  of  £500  yearly.  The  amount  of  £900  was 
raised  during  the  first  year,  in  sums  of  from  £10  to 
£15,  and  was  headed  by  that  of  Governor  John  Penn 
for  £20.  Cocoons  were  purchased  with  this  money, 
and  the  building  of  the  reeling  establishment  com- 
menced. 8ilk-worm  eggs  and  mulberry-trees  were 
imported,  and  a  digest  of  instructions  compiled,  pub- 
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lished,  and  distributed.  In  January,  1760,  the  fila- 
ture was  opened  on  Seventh  Street,  between  Arch  and 
Market.  In  1771,  2300  pounds  of  cocoons  were 
bought  and  reeled  by  the  society.  The  first  and 
second  prizes  were  awarded  for  silk  culture  to  Susan- 
nah Wright,  of  Columbia,  and  Joanna  Entween,  of 
Bethlehem.  Out  of  Mrs.  Wright's  silk  a  court  dress 
was  made  for  the  queen  of  England,  and  samples  of 
it  were  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  New 
premiums  were  proposed  of  £20  for  any  quantity  of  | 
over  fifty  thousand,  £15  for  forty  thousand,  1 
and  £10  for  twenty  thousand.  Nicholas  Garrison,  of 
Race  Street,  notified  the  public  that  he  would  have 
mulberry-trees  to  sell  in  the  spring  at  two  pence  each  ; 
and  John  Kaighn,  Second  8treet,  next  door  but  one 
to  Christ  Church,  had  silk-worm  eggs  for  sale.  The 
society  prepared  during  the  season  150  pounds  of 
reeled  silk  of  such  quality  as  sold  in  England  for  20«. 
and  25*.  per  pound,  exclusive  of  the  Parliamentary 
bounty. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  stuffs  was  made  by 
Grace  Fisher,  a  minister  among  the  Quakers,  some  of 
which  Governor  Dickinson  presented  to  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Catherine  Macauly.  Dresses  of  domestic  silk 
were  worn  before  the  Revolution  by  the  mother  of 
the  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  many  other  ladies, 
some  of  which,  as  heirlooms,  have  descended  to,  and 
are  cherished  by,  their  families.  The  reeled  silk  of 
the  filature  brought  19*.  2d.  per  pound,  in  London, 
while  the  China  silk  was  selling  at  the  same  time  for 
£1  2i.  6d.  The  filature  undertook  to  reel  silk  for  pri- 
vate owners  at  6d.  per  ounce.  The  Assembly  granted 
£1000  to  the  society  in  March.  Nevertheless,  the 
society  lost  by  paying  too  much  for  cocoons,  many  of 
which  were  dried  and  useless. 

This  early  effort  at  silk-raising  and  manufacture 
was  terminated  as  a  public  enterprise  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  it  was  par- 
tially revived  by  individuals,  and  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of 
Connecticut,  planted  a  nursery  of  Italian  mulberries 
on  Poplar  Lane,  in  Philadelphia,  but  as  the  filature 
was  never  reopened,  the  cultivation  was  abandoned. 

In  1827  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Congressional  resolution,  prepared  a 
manual  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
the  business  was  resumed  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Tees  and 
B.  F.  Pomeroy.  The  MorumutticautU  fever  sprang  up, 
and  iA  April,  1828,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  the 
Raising  of  Silk- Worms  was  organized,  and  offered 
premiums  of  various  amounts  for  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  sewing-silk  of  the  best  quality,  for  cocoons, 
mulberry-trees,  etc. 

Another  filature  was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  but 
it  did  not  succeed,  although  it  turned  out  some  prod- 
ucts of  the  finest  grade.  Two  banners  of  Philadel- 
phia silk,  each  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  were 
woven,  and,  having  been  dyed  by  some  Germans  in 
the  city,  were  exhibited,  with  a  few  smaller  articles,  as 


cravats,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  at  the  fair  of  the  Frank- 
lin  Institute,  in  1830,  and  at  the  ensuing  session  wen 
presented  one  to  the  Congress  and  the  other  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  received  bj 
both  bodies  with  appropriate  acknowledgments.  The 
samples  of  silk  from  this  filature  were  assayed  for  tot 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lyons  by  a  sworn  and 
licensed  assayer,  and  declared  to  be  of  an  extraordi- 
nary quality,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  u«s  of 
fabrication. 

The  excitement  upon  the  subject  of  silk  continued 
through  1885,  in  which  year  the  "Philadelphia 
Silk  Culture  and  Manufacturing  Company"  and 
other  associations  were  formed.  The  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  added  to  the  excitement  by  offrt- 
ing,  in  1838,  a  premium  of  twenty  cents  a  pound 
for  cocoons,  and  fifty  cents  for  reel  silk,  produced 
in  the  State,  until  1843.  The  reaction  came  in 
1839,  and  silk-raising  died  out  The  manufacture  «if 
goods  from  Bilk,  however,  is  now  an  important  in- 
dustry in  Philadelphia.  In  1880,  Mr.  Blodget  wrote, 
"  There  are  several  new  classes  of  goods  made  in  the 
mills  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  seven  or  eight  of 
them  being  occupied  in  making  silk-mixed  upholstery 
goods  or  furniture  coverings,  with  as  many  more  on 
reps  and  terry,  not  including  silk.  Fringes  and  trim- 
mings of  silk  and  of  .Schappe  silk,  or  silk  wirte, 
chenille  trimmings  and  ornaments  are  largely  made, 
ten  or  twelve  establishments  being  so  occupied.  Tb« 
silk  and  silk-mixed  ornamental  manufactures  will 
reach  fully  $6,000,000  in  value  for  the  year  1880,  if 
continued  at  the  present  rate  of  production."  There 
were  51  silk-manufacturing  establishments  here  in 
1880,  with  14,260  spindles. 

The  silk  industry  in  1882  was  as  follows: 
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In  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  departments  of  tbe 
dry-goods  trade  Philadelphia  has  long  been  conspi«- 
ous  among  the  commercial  centres  of  the  Union, 
and  although  the  business  is  now  so  vast  and  diverges 
into  so  many  channels  that  it  is  impossible  to  accumu- 
late its  statistics,  yet,  as  a  dealing  and  distributing 
point,  this  city  undoubtedly  surpasses  all  others,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  New  York.  A  brisk  trade 
between  Philadelphia  and  the  English  ports  began  soon 
after  1790,  and  "  about  this  time,"  as  an  old  chronicler 
says,  "  on  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and  fall  ships  fron 
England,  the  pavements  all  along  Front  Street,  from 
Walnut  to  Arch  Street,  used  to  be  lumbered  and 
strewed  before  the  doors  of  the  importing  dry-goods 
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merchants  with  boxes  and  bale*  of  English  merchan- 
dise. .  .  .  The  city  retailers,  principally  females,  were 
to  be  seen  hovering  about  as  butterflies  near  the  rivu- 
let, mingling  umoug  the  men,  and  viewing  with  ad- 
miration the  rich  displays  of  British  chintzes,  mus- 
lins, and  calicoes  of  the  latest  London  fashions." 
From  such  beginnings  as  these  the  dry -goods  business 
of  the  city  has,  within  some  ninety  years,  grown  to 
the  proportions  typified  in  the  importing,  jobbing, 
and  retail  houses  that  yearly  handle  many  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  fabrics.  At  the  head  ot  these  great 
dealers  has  long  stood  the  firm  of  Hood,  Bonbright  & 
(«.,. 

James  Bonbright,  now  the  senior  partner,  was  born 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1826,  at  Youngstown,  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came 
to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  of  Samuel  Hood  &  Co.,  at  No.  435  Market 
Street.  A  few  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  Samuel  Hood,  in 
1849,  the  existing  firm-name  of  Hood,  Bonbright  & 
Co.  was  adopted,  Thomas  G.  Hood  succeeding  bis 
father.  The  business  of  the  house  steadily  increased, 
its  requirements  being  met  from  time  to  time  by  re- 
moval to  more  commodious  quarters.  The  present 
fine  warehouse,  on  Market  Street,  running  through  to 
Filbert,  wai  occupied  in  1872,  and  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  an  additional  structure  on  Filbert 
Street.  The  business  of  this  firm  is  now  by  far  the 
largest  ever  done  by  any  dry-goods  importing  and 
jobbing  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  extends  into 
almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 
Though  Col.  Thomas  G.  Hood  retired  from  the  firm 
in  1882,  leaving  Mr.  Bonbright  the  senior  partner  and 
head  of  the  house,  the  firm-name  remains  unchanged. 

A  memorable  act  of  integrity  in  the  history  of  the 
firm  with  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  so 
long  identified,  deserves  record  in  connection  with  his 
name.  The  following  paragraph,  relating  to  the  act, 
is  taken  from  The  North  American,  in  its  issue  of  Nov. 
18,  1881: 

of  a 


her*  Id  oar  columns  this  morning  we 
»r.   It  U 

business  man  of  Philadelphia  can  read  without  a 
sdmlratloo  at  the  coneclenti 

t  it  It  a  representative  Phi 


ik)  elf-Iking  and  signal  example  of  hlgh- 
hooesty.  Nearly  twenty  yean  ago  the  Ann  which  has  since 
then  developed  into  the  groat  and  well-known  house  of  Huod,  Bonbright 
4  Co..  sustained,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  reverses  so  disastrous  as 
to  compel  its  suspension.  It  made  an  honorable  composition  with  Its 
creditor*  and  continued  business.  Its  members  then  and  there  deter- 
mined that  the  obligations  which  had  been  remitted  should  lie  paid  to 
the  last  dollar,  and  from  that  time  until  now  they  have  beeu  engaged 
In  accumulating  a  fund  with  that  design.  The  fund  has  just  reached 
the  required  amount,  aud  diatritiullou  ha»  accordingly  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  over  SIUU.UUO.  The  creditors  who  in  1H61  gave  an  Insolvent 
firm  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  Its  fortunes,  have  lust  nothing  by  their 
magnanimity, for  they  have  now  been  paid  principal  and  Interest  in  full." 

The  event  here  referred  to  gave  Mr.  Bonbright  the 
profoundest  satisfaction.    Worthily  seconded  by  his 
he  had  labored  and  waited  for  it  with  un- 


faltering resolution.  The  final  accomplishment  of  the 
cherished  purpose  was  to  him  as  the  crowning  success 
of  his  business  career. 

Cotton  seed  were  carried  into  Carolina  by  Mr. 
Purry,  who  settled  a  colony  of  Swiss  near  Purrysburg 
in  1733.  From  there  it  extended  north,  and  was 
grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  A  letter  from 
Richard  Leake,  of  Georgia,  to  Thomas  Proctor,  in 
1788,  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  seed, 
says,  "  I  am  told  they  do  this  with  great  dexterity  and 
ease  in  Philadelphia,  wUh  gim  find  machine*  made  for 
that  purpose."  This  passage  has  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  foot  gin  had  already  been  in  use  in  Philadel- 
phia. Through  the  influence  of  a  society  formed  at 
Philadelphia,  principally  with  a  view  to  its  manufac- 
ture, great  increase  in  the  growth  of  this  plant  was 
made.  The  invention  of  Eli  Whitney,  in  1793,  con- 
ferred not  only  on  the  cultivators  of  cotton,  but  on  all 
who  use  it,  a  benefit  that  cannot  be  estimated  in 
money.  On  Dec.  20, 1791,  William  Pollard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, patented  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton, 
which  is  stated  by  Mr.  White  to  have  been  the  first 
water  frame  erected  in  the  city.  The  want  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  inventor  retarded  the  manu- 
facture. At  that  time  cotton  machinery  of  all  kinds 
was  manufactured  in  the  city,  and  John  Butler,  "cot- 
ton-machine maker  and  plane-maker,"  carried  on 
the  business  at  No.  Ill  North  Third  Street,  and  Mr. 
Garlich,  from  Great  Britain,  also  made  them.  Felix 
Crawford,  maker  of  flying  shuttles,  advertised  himself 
at  364  South  Second  Street. 

The  first  spinning-jenny  seen  in  America  was  ex- 
hibited at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  year  1775.  In  the 
I  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or  American  Monthly  Museum 
'  for  that  year'  may  be  seen  a  cut  and  description  of 
this  "new  invented  machine  for  spinning  cotton  or 
wool." 

I  John  Hague  had  invented  at  this  time  another 
Bpinning-jenny,  and  received  from  the  Assembly  £100 

!  as  a  recompense  "for  introducing  into  this  State  a 
useful  machine  for  carding  cotton."  In  April,  1776, 
a  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  "that  upon 
examination  they  find  the  said  machine  was  made 
and  used  in  this  province  by  both  the  persons  above 
named  (Tully  and  Hague)  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
but  unknown  to  each  other,  and  that  the  committee 
think  they  are  therefore  alike  deserving  of  reward." 
They  recommended  that  £15  be  awarded  to  each. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  United  Society  for 
Promoting  American  Manufactures  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Assembly  resolved  to  distribute  one  machine  to 
each  county  at  the  expense  of  the  Slate.  An  appro- 
priation of  £40  was  awarded  by  the  same  society  to 
John  Marshall,  an  English  thread-maker  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  society,  in  1776,  for  a  silk-twisting  and 
throwing  mill  of  his  invention.    The  i 
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given  to  such  inventions  by  the  State  Legislature,  the 
American  Philosophical  8ociety,  and  by  associations 
for  promoting  general  or  special  manufactures  was 
such  that  in  1789  some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
was  made  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  England. 
From  the  writings  of  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  it  appears  that 
a  full  set  of  Arkwright  machinery  for  spinning  cotton 
was  in  the  city  prior  to  1790. 

The  first  joint-stock  company  formed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,1  and  by  some  authorities  believed 
to  be  the  first  joint-stock  company  for  any  kind  of 
manufactures  in  this  country,  was  the  United  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  American  Manu- 
factures.* It  was  to  continue  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  first  general  meeting,  Feb.  22,  1775.  The 
shares  were  £10  each,  and  the  company  was  to  begin 
the  manufacture  of  woolens,  cottons,  and  linens,  and 
to  carry  it  on  to  the  greatest  extent  that  their  capital 
would  admit.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers was  held  March  16th.  Dr.  Rush  was  elected 
president;  Joseph  Stiles,  treasurer;  James  Cannon, 
secretary;  Christopher  Marshall,  Jacob  Wincy,  Isaac 
Gray,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwick, 
Frederick  Kuhl,  Robert  Strettel  Jones,  Richard 
Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury,  James  Popham,  and  Isaac 
Howell,  directors.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  house  of 
William  Smith,  in  Market  Street,  was  leased  for  three 
years,  at  £40  per  annum,  for  a  factory.  In  October 
the  factory  employed  400  women.  On  November  8th, 
Robert  Strettel  Jones  delivered  the  oration  of  the 
third  year,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
linen  goods  manufactured  amounted  to  £1448  1*.  7</., 
and  the  value  of  the  woolen  and  cotton  goods  was 
£474  12*.  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  the 
stock  amounted  to  £5081  9«.  10d.,  exclusive  of  imple- 
ments, new  looms,  and  other  machines  valued  at 
£254  14*.  The  value  of  one  share,  originally  £10, 
was  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  £17  6«.  6d.  It  does 
not  appear  how  long  the  original  company  conducted 
the  business.  Samuel  Carpenter  appears  to  have 
continued  the  woolen  and  cotton  manufactory,  as 
two  years  later  be  contracted  with  Congress  to  make 
woolens  for  the  army.  The  business  of  the  original 
company  was  resumed  in  1787  by  Tench  Coxe  and 
several  of  the  first  members  in  the  same  building, 
which  was  burned  by  an  incendiary  about  1790. 

We  have  seen  that  to  the  United  Company  of 
Philadelphia  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  the 
first  spinning-jenny  into  this  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  first  attempting  to  make  cottons.  This  was  in 
1775.  Two  years  after,  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the 

>"  The  first  cotton-niill  established  Id  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Freedley  I. 
Inform*!,  was  at  I*  Orange  Place,  near  Hulm-aburg.  I  he  machinery  of 
which  wu  supplied  by  Alfred  Jenke,  a  pupil  and  coUburer  with  Samuel 
SUter,  who  established  bis  manufaclure  ol  cotton  machinery  at  Holmes- 
bnrg  In  1810.  The  oldest  now  lu  operation  la  the  Keating  Mill,  In 
Manayunk,  owned  by  J.  C.  Kemptou." — l'kUadtlpk\a  md  tu  JfercAaata, 
p.  KM. 

•  Tbli  eompany  i«  often  spoken  of  as  "  the.  Manufacturing  Society." 


Useful  Arts  was  instituted.  An  effort  to  obuin 
Arkwright's  machinery  bad  failed,  but  the  ordinary 
cotton  goods  were  nevertheless  being  manufactured. 
The  society  was  opened  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  organization  provided  for  a  president, 
four  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
twelve  managers,  and  a  committee  for  manufacture*. 
An  admission  fee  of  10*.  was  required,  with  an  an- 
nual fee  of  the  same  amount  for  expenses  and  pre- 
miums, and  a  manufacturing  fund  was  to  be  raixd 
by  subscriptions  of  £10  or  upwards,  the  profits  from 
which  were  to  be  divided  among  the  subscriber*, who 
were  to  be  the  owners  of  the  grounds,  building*,  and 
improvements  of  the  society,  and  the  shares  were 
made  transferable.  The  development  of  the  industry 
of  the  country  was  so  fully  aroused  that  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  subscribers  to  the  society 
in  August,  1787. 

Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin  was  elected  president,  and 
committees  were  appointed  in  the  various  wards  to 
solicit  further  aid.  The  society  also  took  measures 
to  procure  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
from  Europe,  and  in  March,  1788,  the  managers  ob- 
tained two  complete  machines  for  carding  and  spin- 
ning cotton,  one  of  which  would  card  forty  pound* 
of  cotton  per  day,  and  the  other  was  capable  of  spin- 
ning fifty  threads  at  a  time.  The  news  of  the  arriri! 
of  this  apparatus  was  considered  so  important  that 
it  was  thought  worthy  of  special  public  congratu- 
lation. 

The  society  immediately  set  to  work  to  establish 
the  enterprise.  The  machines  were  set  up  and  some 
pieces  of  stuff  were  woven.  In  June,  1788,  another 
bulletin  of  the  progress  of  the  undertaking  was  sent 
out. 

By  the  1st  of  November  from  the  factory  of  the 
society  there  had  been  turned  out  11,197  yards  of 

I  jeans,  satinets,  and  other  goods. 

The  contributions  to  the  Society  for  the  Encour- 

I  agemeni  of  Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts  up  tr> 

j  the  1st  of  November  amounted  to  £1327  10*.  6<i.  The 
expenses  were  £453  10*.  2<z\  There  were  then  "i> 
looms  at  work.  Application  was  made  to  the  As- 
sembly for  assistance.  The  managers  stated  that,  by 
actual  experiment,  they  had  demonstrated  the 
ticability  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  dim* 

I  kinds  of  cotton  goods  to  great  advantage.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  further  beneficial  results  might 
be  had  by  introducing  the  most  approved  machine* 
used  in  Great  Britain.  An  artist  skilled  in  the  man- 
agement of  them  was  in  the  city,  and  bad  offered  hi* 
services.  The  society  was  too  poor  to  engage  him. 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Legislature  was  re- 
quested. The  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported 
favorably;  and  on  the  26lh  of  March,  1789,  was 
passed  "an  act  to  assist  the  cotton  manufactures  <  f 
this  State,"  by  which  £1000  were  appropriated  a*  » 
subscription  to  one  hundred  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  society.   The  people  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
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every  measure  that  would  tend  to  assist  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country.  Frequently  arguments  were 
written  and  published  to  add  additional  strength  to 
the  popular  opinions.  An  article  stated  that  jeans 
could  be  made  so  as  to  undersell  those  imported  from 
England  ;  and  that  the  thread,  cotton,  and  worsted 
hosiery  manufactured  in  Germanlown,  Bethlehem, 
Lancaster,  and  Reading,  which  were  sold  at  a  dollar 
a  pair,  were  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  imported 
stockings,  which  sold  at  St.  Ad.  and  8*.  M.  per  pair. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  stocking-looms  in 
the  State,  producing,  on  an  average,  one  pair  and  a 
half  of  stockings  per  day,  worth  per  annum  £44,015 
\2t.  6cf. 

The  manufacturing  operations  were  under  charge 
of  the  manufacturing  committee.  The  address  of 
Tench  Coxe,  before  the  society,  on  Aug.  a,  1789,  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  furnishes  somewhat 
in  detail  both  the  objects  and  the  operations  of  the 
society.  They  seem  to  have  been  charitable  as  well 
as  useful,  and  to  design  relief  to  the  industrious  poor 
as  well  as  the  employment  of  machinery.  The  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  were  not  outside  its  care,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  came 
within  its  scope.  Since  1762  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia,  which,  Mr. 
Coxe's  address  shows,  included  hosiery,  hats,  gloves, 
wearing  apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens,  cotton 
goods,  wool-cotton  cards,  and  many  other  articles. 
The  board  of  managers  offered,  in  1787,  a  gold  medal 
of  $20  value  for  the  most  useful  machine  or  engine  to 
be  moved  by  water,  fire,  or  otherwise,  by  which  the 
ordinary  labor  of  hands  in  manufacturing  cotton, 
wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  should  be  better  saved  than  by 
any  machine  then  in  use  in  the  State ;  also  for  rais- 
ing and  cleaning  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax, 
or  cotton;  for  the  best  specimens  or  patterns  of 
printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  stained  within  the 
State;  for  letter-press,  in  bound  volumes,  from  Penn- 
sylvania types  and  paper  ;  for  earthenware,  flint-glass 
and  bottles  ;  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  wool,  and  for 
bleached  wax  for  candles.  Premiums  of  $30  were 
offered  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  or  swingled 
flax,  and  the  greatest  number  of  smiths'  anvils  ;  and 
premiums  of  $50  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  potash 
and  pearlashes,  and  for  the  greatest  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  painters'  colors  made  from  the  fossils  and 
earths  of  the  United  States. 

The  premiums  and  awards  of  the  society  greatly 
promoted  the  cause  of  manufactures,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  large  sum  offered  by  the  Legislature  for 
a  machine  for  making  rolls  for  spinning,  are  said  to 
have  induced  Samuel  Slater,  the  father  of  cotton 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  to  emigrate  here.  John 
Hewson,  stimulated  by  these  premiums,  and  with  a 
loan  of  £200  from  the  State,  under  the  act  of  March, 
1789,  was  able  "  to  enlarge  and  carry  on  the  business 
of  calico-printing  and  bleaching  within  this  State." 
He  was  elected  to  print  for  the  society  in  1788,  and 


Gen.  Washington  was  accustomed  to  point  with  pride 
to  the  domestic  fabrics  upon  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Washington  from  the  establishment  of  Hewson.' 
The  report  of  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  manufacturing  committee,  made  in  1788,  shows 
the  progress  of  the  society  in  its  first  year.  The  con- 
tributions received  in  cash  amounted  to  £1327  10«.  6c/. ; 
the  expenditures  for  machinery,  etc.,  to  £453  10*.  2d., 
leaving  a  "circulating"  capital  of  £874.  Between 
200  and  300  poor  women  had  found  employment  and 
competent  wages ;  a  carding-machine  and  four  jennies 
of  40,  44,  60,  and  80  spindles  had  been  set  up.  There 
had  been  manufactured  2959J  yards  of  jeans,  197 A 
yards  of  corduroys;  67  of  federal  rib,  57  of  beaver 
fustian,  1567*  of  plain  cottons,  925  of  linen,  13374  of 
tow  linen  ;  total,  7111  yards.  The  net  profit  of  their 
business  was  about  thirty  per  cent.  This  exhibit  of 
the  operations  for  the  first  year  was  considered  highly 
satisfactory  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  lieing  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  cotton  branch, 
they  "  beg  leave  to  recommend  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  by  fresh  subscrip- 
tions until  a  knowledge  and  due  sense  of  its  value 
shall  induce  some  projier  persons,  either  citizens  or 
foreigners,  to  undertake  the  business. 

This  society  succeeded  the  United  Company  of 
1775,  and  occupied  its  building  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Market  and  Ninth  Streets,  which  was  rented 
from  William  Bingham  at  $40  per  annum.  The  build- 
ing was  burned  by  an  incendiary  on  the  night  of  March 
24,  1790.  The  Supremo  Executive  Council  offered  a 
reward  of  $300  for  the  apprehensiou  of  the  author  of 
an  anonymous  letter  threatening  to  burn  the  manu- 
factory, or  for  the  incendiary.  The  perpetrator  was 
never  discovered.  It  was  supposed  that  the  place  was 
burned  by  some  enemy  of  American  manufactures. 

The  influence  of  both  of  these  companies  upon  the 
rising  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  is  traceable  for 
several  years  through  many  of  the  branches  of  manu- 
facture. Their  influence  extended  even  into  political 
circles,  and,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Coxe,  was  ex- 
erted into  so  shaping  the  Federal  Constitution  that  it 
would  remedy  many  of  the  evils  existing  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Its  success  in  manufac- 
turing cotton  caused  many  of  the  Southern  delegates 
to  the  Federal  convention  earnestly  to  urge  upon  the 
people  of  their  States  an  increased  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Tench  Coxe,  the  ardent  and  able  promoter  of  do- 

1  Iu  November,  17S9,  the  manager*  of  thliaoriety  eddrvaeed  the  A'Mtio- 
bly  In  a  petition.  They  alatnd  that  It  u as  neceweary,  lu  order  to  protect 
tlie  manufacture*  of  the  commonwealth,  that  a  atop  should  be  put  to  the 
practice  of  «e<lurliijtartUt»  and  »allled  mechanic*  lu  leave  Hi.  Stall- and 
take  employment  el»«wh»re  Another  «bu»«  waa  the  exportation  of 
mac hine*  and  model*,  the  evil  efTecl.  «.r  which  had  been  «hown  In  the 
purrhan.  of  two  m<»Ma for  cotton  factorl.-e,  which  had  been  »ent  abroad. 
They  therefore  proposed  that  the  Legi.latura  .hould  pan*  a  law  to  pre- 
vent inch  practice*  in  the  future.  Inder  the  Influenceof  thl*  memorial 
the  Aaaenihly  wji*  induced  to  pay  attention  to  this  •ubject,  and  in  the 
I  next  »«»lon,  March  It",  I7KK,  >d  act  wa»  pa*e*d  to  encourage  and  protect 
I  the  manufacture*  of  the  State,  which  pruhlblted  the  exportation  of 
manufacturing  machine*  for  two  yean. 
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ineatic  manufactures,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
American  for  the  ability  with  which  he  encouraged 
their  growth  and  his  persistency  in  advocating  their 
protection  and  advancement. 

Both  the  United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  Pro- 
moting American  Manufactures,  in  1775,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
and  Domestic  Manufactures,  in  1787,  were  aided  and 
advanced  by  Mr.  Coxe.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  encouraging  and  developing  American 
manufactures.  He  early  became  an  authority  upon 
the  subject,  and  his  writings  served  both  to  encourage 
and  develop  the  infant  industries  of  this  country. 
The  cultivation  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
received  impetus  from  the  life  and  labors  of  this  leader 
iu  American  industry,  to  whom  Mr.  Madison,  in  1809, 
wrote,  "  Though  tardy,  I  am  not  the  less  sincere  in  the 
acknowledgments  of  your  two  favors, — the  one  inclos- 
ing your  printed  remarks  on  the  subject  of  cotton  and 
wool.  Your  very  early  and  continued  attention  to 
this  important  interest  is  entitled  to  the  thankfulness 
of  your  countrymen. " 

The  premium  for  calico  and  linen  printing  offered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Manufactures  and  Useful  Arts,  in  177ft,  pro- 
bably led  John  Hewson,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
to  establish  his  calico-printing  works  about  the  year 
1788-89.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  a  loan  of 
£200  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  "  to  enlarge  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching 
in  this  State."  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  English- 
man invited  to  America  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  He 
espoused  the  Revolution,  and  wan  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Monmouth  by  the  British.  Having 
made  his  escape,  fifty  guineas  were  offered  for  his  re- 
covery, dead  or  alive.  His  print-works  were  near 
Richmond,  where  Dyottvillc  now  is,  and  were  con- 
tinued by  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  who  inherited 
his  father's  probity  and  benevolence,  and  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-three.  John  Hewson,  Jr.,  in 
1808  manufactured  calicoes,  shawls,  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  bedspreads.  His  name  appears  in  the 
Directory  for  1817  as  a  calico-printer  in  Hall  [Beach] 
Street  near  Warren,  which  was  a  short  distance  above 
Maiden  [Laurel]  Street.  John  Hewson,  Sr.,  had  re- 
tired at  this  time,  and  lived  on  Queen  Street,  near  the 
Point  bridge. 

The  calico-printing  factory  of  Stewart  at  German- 
town,  and  that  of  Thorburne,  at  Darby,  date  from 
1803,  in  which  year  machinery  for  cotton-mills  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  by  Eltonbead,  which  included 
carding-engines,  drawing-  and  roving-frames,  iron 
rollers,  mules,  and  spindles.  Seth  Craige  set  up  at 
the  Globe  Mills,  about  1805,  the  first  cotton-mill  for 
the  weaving  of  girth  webbing.  His  business  at  the 
time  was  that  of  a  saddler,  and  his  shop  was  at  No. 
110  High  Street.  The  webbing-mill  was  afterward 
developed  into  a  cotton-mill  of  the  most  extensive 
character.    About  1816  the  establishment  was  en- 


larged, and  was  considered  the  most  extensive  cotton- 
mill  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Craige  and  John  Houston 
conducted  it.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Craige, — Seth,  Jr.,  and 
John  Craige, — were  afterward  admitted  to  the  firm, 
together  with  John  Holmes,  and  the  firm  became 
Craige,  Holmes  &  Co. 

Among  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  cotton  and 
wool  were  the  occupants  of  the  Philadelphia  Alms- 
house. In  September,  1806,  the  managers  of  that  in- 
stitution gave  notice  that  they  would  receive  wool  and 
cotton  to  be  carded  by  machinery  for  hatters  and 
spinners  at  a  moderate  price.  In  subsequent  years 
the  managers  of  the  almshouse  received  premiums 
for  specimens  in  the  manufacture  of  shirtings.  At 
that  institution,  in  1808,  Nicholas  Mayer,  formerly  of 
the  Northern  Liberties,  weaver  and  blue  dyer,  was 
superintendent  of  the  manufactory.  From  the  alms- 
bouse  looms  at  that  time  were  turned  out  flax  and 
cotton  sheetings,  linseys,  stripes,  diapers,  tickings, 
cotton  and  wool  blankets,  counterpanes,  threads,  etc 
John  Hill,  whose  office  was  at  No.  247  South  Second 
Street,  in  the  new  market,  wove  in  1808  on  his  own 
looms,  and  had  for  sale,  satinets,  muslinets,  cotton 
stripes,  shirtings,  bed-tickings,  and  other  cotton  goods; 
and  he  said,— 

"Of  forrlro  f»wg»«r»  lef«  be  free, 
tOd  irrir  Che  «tU  of  liberty." 

John  Thorburne  A  Son  were  in  business  in  180$, 
printing  calico  on  North  Third  Street.  They  sub- 
sequently removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
near  the  Falls,  where  they  carried  on  the  same  busi- 
ness. Their  mill  was  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek, 
above  the  place  where  Flat  Rock  dam  was  afterward 
built.  The  construction  of  the  dam  by  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company  backed  the  water  around  about 
Mr.  Thorburne's  mill  and  broke  up  his  business. 
Their  lines  of  manufacture  in  1808  were  printed  cali- 
coes, shawls,  bedspreads,  coatings,  dressed  cloths,  tick- 
ings, dimity,  Bhirtings,  and  sheetings  of  cotton. 

Capt.  John  Towers,  as  early  as  1808,  wove  and 
made  seine  twine,  cotton  bagging,  and  thread. 

William  Wood  established  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  in  1838,  and  in  1860  occupied  the 
Mount  Vernon  Mills,  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Hamilton 
Streets.  The  increase  of  the  business  in  1861  de- 
manded larger  quarters,  and,  by  associating  with  him- 
self John  McGill,  the  house  of  William  Wood  &  Co. 
was  established.  In  1867  additional  premises  were 
secured,  embracing  the  area  of  ground  from  Twenty- 
first  and  Hamilton  Streets  to  Twenty-second  Street, 
and  thence  to  Spring  Garden  Street.  These  mills 
are  now  the  largest  of  their  class  in  the  city,  employ- 
ing 1000  people. 

The  firm  of  Thorp,  Siddall  A  Co.  established  bleach- 
and  print-works  about  six  miles  from  the  city,  between 
Germantown  and  Branchtown,  in  1809,  upon  a  new 
method  of  printing.  Previous  to  this  time  blocks 
were  used  for  the  printing  of  cottons,  a  tedious 
process,  and  not  entirely  satisfactory,  even  with  the 
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best  attainable  results.   Mr.  Siddall  went  to  England 
in  1809,  and  brought  back  with  him  machinery  and 
engraved  rollers,  which  were  used  with  the  assistance 
of  water-power.    From  this  factory  the  first  lot  of 
cotton  goods  printed  on  the  engraved  rollers  reached 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1810.    The  new  process,  as 
compared  with  the  old,  was  considered  wonderful. 
One  man  and  two  boys  were  able  to  print  ten  thou- 
sand yards  of  cloth,  or  fifty  thousand  children's  hand- 
kerchiefs, in  a  single  day.    Within  two  or  three  years 
afterward,  cotton  and  linen  goods  were  stained  and 
dyed  in  one  color  for  various  uses.    In  1810,  Alfred 
Jenka,  who  had  worked  with  Samuel  Slater  in  the 
cotton-mills  at  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  came  to 
Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  drawings  of  cotton- 
working  machinery,  which  he  proponed  to  manufac- 
ture.   It  is  probable  that  he  built  the  machinery  for 
the  Globe  Mill  in  Kensington.    He  built  looms  for 
weaving  cotton  lace  for  Joseph  Ripka,  and  he  con- 
structed the  first  woolen-mill  machinery  for  Bethel 
A.  Moore's  mill  at  Conshohocken.    About  1819-20, 
Mr.  Jenks  removed  his  factory  to  Bridesburg.  Francis 
C.  Labbe,  better  known  in  later  years  as  a  dancing- 
master  than  as  a  manufacturer,  came  from  France  in 
1812,  and  set  up  the  business  of  calico-printer  at  No. 
206  Cherry  Street.    After  four  years'  trial  he  aban- 
doned the  effort,  and  found  better  remuneration  in 
terpsichorean    than    in  mechanical  employment. 
About  the  year  1816,  Capt.  John  Towers  built  at 
Flat  Rock  (Manayuuk)  two  mills.    On  the  10th  of 
April,  1819,  he  purchased  the  right  to  use  one  hun- 
dred inches  of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  at  Flat  Rock.    Here  be  built  a  mill.  He 
occupied  the  two  lower  stories  as  a  woolen-mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  cloths.    He  afterward  leased  a 
part  to  Edward  and  John  Preston.    The  third  story 
was  rented  to  Isaac  Baird,  cotton-spinner,  who  was 
the  first  to  engage  in  that  manufacture  at  the  place, 
which  was  afterward  the  most  extensive  manufactur- 
ing neighborhood  in  Philadelphia  County.  Charles 
V.  Hagner  was  the  second  mill-builder  at  Flat  Rock. 
He  commenced  his  operations  in  1820,  and  probably 
had  his  mill  buildings  finished  in  the  next  year.  Mr. 
Hagner  devoted  his  water-power  to  the  preparation 
of  oil  and  grinding  drugs ;  but  subsequently  he 
added  a  fulling-mill,  the  machinery  of  which  was 
made  by  Alfred  Jenks,  of  Holmeeburg.    These  were 
power-looms  for  weaving  satinets,  and  they  were  the 
first  ever  used  in  Pennsylvania  for  that  purpose. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Hagner  rented  a  part  of  his  mill  to 
Mark  Richards  &  Co.    They  afterward  erected  a  large 
cotton-mill  farther  up  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  at 
Manayunk.     Moses  Hey  and  Joseph  Ripka  were 
afterward  part  tenants  of  the  Hagner  mill,  but  even- 
tually they  built  mill  establishments  for  themselves. 
Mark  Richards  &  Co.  built  a  cotton-manufactory, 
operated  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  inches  of  water, 
at  Flat  Rock,  in  1822.   Samuel  R.  Wood  built  a  mill 
for  making  white  lead,  the  upper  part  of  which  was 


rented  to  Borie.  Laguercnne  &  Keating,  for  cotton- 
spinning.  Ann  Dawson,  in  1822,  built  a  cotton-mill 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  which  was  operated  by 
Morris  &  Wilson,  aud  afterward  by  8.  &  T.  Wagner. 
Borie,  Laguerenne  &  Keating  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  cotton-mill  in  1825  at  Manayunk. 

David  H.  Mason  and  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  who 
were  in  business  in  1825,  manufacturing  book-binders' 
tools  and  hydraulic  presses  for  book-binders,  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  cylinders 
for  calico-printing.  They  were  the  first  engravers  in 
the  United  States  who  undertook  this  sort  of  work, 
and  they  were  assisted  greatly  by  the  increase  of 
print-works  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Mason  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1822  for  engraving  and  printing 
metallic  plates.  They  began  operations  "  in  a  narrow 
street,  in  the  rear  of  Walnut  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth."  Mason  &  Baldwin  increased  their  busi- 
ness at  No.  14  Minor  Street,  until  they  were  ready  to 
furnish  not  only  engraved  cylinders  for  calico-printers, 
but  also  calico-printing  machines,  drying  calendering 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
paper,  engravers'  machines,  stationary  engines  and 
machinery,  and  drop-  and  seal-presses.  In  the  "  Me- 
morial of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,"  an  account  of  the 
improvements  of  Mason  &  Baldwin  in  calico  printing 
cylinders  is  given. 

This  device  had  been  previously  used  in  bank-note 
engraving  ;  but  the  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  preparation  of  copper  cylinders  for  printing 
calico  was  a  most  useful  process. 

The  following  account  of  the  construction  of  mills, 
comprising  all  that  were  erected  at  Flat  Rock  (after- 
ward Manayunk),  is  compiled  from  "The  Early  His- 
tory of  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Manayunk,"  etc.,  by 
Charles  V.  Hagner.  The  dates  are  those  of  the  sale 
of  the  water-powers.  The  mills  were  constructed 
afterward : 

1819,  April  10.— John  Towers,  100  inches,  woolen- 
weaving  and  cotton-spinning. 

1820,  September.— Charles  V.  Hagner,  100  inches, 
making  oil,  grinding  drugs,  fulling  woolen  cloth, 
weaving,  and  cotton-spinning. 

1821,  September5.— William  J.  Brooke,  50  inches, 
flock  for  woolen  rags,  saw-grinding,  and  hat-body 
making. 

1821,  September  14.— James  Elliot,  oO  inches,  oak- 
bark  grinding  and  flax-spinning. 

1822,  January  8— Mark  Richards  &  Co.,  240  inches, 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving. 

1822,  January  9.— Samuel  R.  Wood,  100  inches, 
white  lead  manufacturing  and  cotton-spinning. 

1822,  April  11.— Peter  Robeson  and  George  Smick, 
100  inches. 

1822,  April  23.— William  Alexander  and  William 
Rowland,  65  inches,  saw-mill  and  grinding  saws. 

1822. — Ann  Dawson,  150  inches. 

1825,  March  7.— Borie,  Laguerenne  &  Keating, 
100  inches,  cotton  manufacture. 
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1825,  May  6.— Thomas  B.  Darrach,  100  inches. 

1825,  August  27.— Smick  &  Gorges,  50  inches. 

1825,  September  3.— William  J.  Brooke,  25  inches. 

An  inch  of  water  was  "  as  much  as  will  pass  through 
an  aperture  one  inch  square  under  a  head  pressure  of 
three  square  feet  measured  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture." 

The  price  at  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
of  the  company  wan  $3  per  inch.  In  1822  it  was  in- 
creased, after  the  sale  to  Ann  Dawson,  to  $4.50  per 
inch,  and  after  Sept.  3,  1825,  it  was  raised  to  $6  per 
inch.  These  prices  were  annual  payments.  In  1819 
the  Navigation  Company  advertised  "the  price  is  for 
the  present,  at  $3  per  annum,  in  the  nature  of  a 
ground-  and  water-rent  for  each  square  inch  of  an 
aperture  under  a  three-foot  head."  One  hundred 
square  inches,  it  was  computed,  would  yield  enough 
power  to  grind  ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  published  in 
one  of  the  journals  in  1823: 

"The  number  of  loom.  employed  In  the  cotton  manufactories  In 
Philadelphia  U  estimated  at  iWO,  requiring  annually  a  supply  of  near 
8,000,000  poauds  of  raw  cotton,  which  product  2,M».U»  pouuds  of  yarn. 
Thi*  Is  woren  Into  9,9$I.OOO  yard*  of  cloth,  of  the  aterage  value  of  20 
c«nU  »  yard,  mnd  amounts  to  the  nam  of  $1,996,800.  The  ralue  Is  mi  p. 
posed  to  be  distributed  s*  follow*:  To  th*  planters,  9391.A1&;  to  the 
spinners,  f446,4'J* ;  to  the  weavers  and  spoolers,  S64R,900;  to  the  master 
weavers,  on  the  interest  of  money  and  profit,  S4'J,9'.iO;  and  to  the  mer- 
chant, for  dye-.tuft*,  freight*,  and  enmmisaions,  $349,102." 

It  was  believed  that  at  that  time  the  number  of 
looms  in  Philadelphia  would  not  fall  short  of  5000, 
and  that  there  were  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity  up- 
ward of  30  cotton-factories,  most  of  them  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  average  number  of  Bpindles  used 
in  these  establishments  was  about  1400,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  employed  was  about  8000. 
"The  Picture  of  Philadelphia  in  1824,"  by  Thomas 
Wilson,  which  included  the  well-known  work  of  Dr. 
Mease,  published  in  1811,  is  a  summary  of"  the  prin- 
cipal factories  of  note  in  and  near  the  city."  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  "near"  were  not  in  Phila- 
delphia but  in  adjoining  counties,  and  some  in  New 
Jersey  within  a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
the  city.1 


'  The  following  were  noted  aa  being  in  the  city  and  county: 

The  Arkwrt|(ht  Steam-MIll  In  front  Street,  Kensington,  ten  horse- 
power ;  calculated  to  spin  annually  about  90,000  |K>und*  of  cotton  yarn. 

McCredy'*  cotton-factory  on  Darby  Creek,  1700  spindles,  16  looms, 
works  by  wafer-power,  employs  about  CO  hands,  and  manufacture* 
cotton  yarns  and  brown  •heelings. 

Frank  ford  cotton-factory,  1816  spindles,  manufactures  weekly  about 
600  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  of  No*.  20-30. 

Friuler  manufactory,  by  steam-power,  of  sheetings,  •hirtinga,  and 
cotton  yarn,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Christian  Streets,  looo  spiudle*. 

(ilobe  Mill*,  Northern  Liberties,  Gennantown  road,  between  Second 
and  Third  Streets,  employ,  abuut  300  band*;  mannfsctores  ginghams, 
drillings,  checks,  •hlrtings,  and  .heelings;  has  in  use  3200  .[.indies, 
with  carding  and  other  machinery;  weekly  to»*umpUon  of  cotton,  18 
bales,  each  weighing  300  pound.. 

H.-lme-borg  factory,  l«x>  .plodlrs. 

Kcnsingtou  Cotton-Mill,  employs  constantly  163  persons, men, wnmen, 
and  children  ;  uses  1600  pounds  of  raw  cotton  weekly  Into  yarn  Nos.  14 
-20;  r.iK)  *pindle*. 

Lodge  *  cotlon.iiiill,  Darby  Creek,  924  *|dndle*. 


In  1824  there  was  a  machine  card-factory  at  No.  6* 
Market  Street,  which  it  was  represented  gave  employ- 
ment to  50  persons. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  in  1827 
numbered  about  50,  at  an  average  annual  rental  of 
$180  ;  the  houses  occupied  by  weavers  about  1500, 
at  $60  to  $80  a  year ;  indigo  used  weekly,  2200  pound* ; 
the  goods  daily  produced  were  81,000  yards,  at  an 
average  value  of  16  cents  a  yard.  The  whole  wages 
of  the  operatives  amounted  to  $1,470,000  per  annum ; 
rents,  to  $114,000;  indigo,  to  $228,800 ;  flour  for  sizing, 
to  $9100;  and  the  goods  manufactured  to  $3,888,000  ; 
requiring  20,050  bales  of  cotton,  worth  $607,500.  The 
goods  made  were  ginghams,  checks,  bed  tickings,  and 
stripes,  and  were  sold  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  shipped  by  packet  to  Boston.  It  was  re- 
solved at  a  meeting  of  cotton  manufacturers,  Feb.  3. 
1829,  to  establish  one  or  more  private  houses  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  and  to  discontinue  sales  at  public 
auction,  as  having  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  prices 
below  value  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turer, workman,  dealer,  and  consumer. 

Thomas  Hunter  established  the  Cones  tog  a  Print- 
works at  Hestonville,  in  1829,  in  an  old  building 
which  antedated  the  Revolution,  and  was  during  the 
|  war  used  as  a  foundry  for  casting  cannon-balls ;  subse- 
quently it  was  turned  into  a  button-factory,  and  then 
altered  to  a  dyeing  and  bleaching  establishment,  in 
which  latter  condition  it  was  being  used  when  Thomas 
Hunter  purchased  the  property  and  commenced  the 
business  of  calico-printing.  In  1832  he  began  to 
work  a  copper  cylinder  made  by  John  Agnew.  The 
engraving  of  the  rolls  was  the  handiwork  of  Matthias 
W.  Baldwin.  When  the  cylinder  for  printing  the 
cloth  was  introduced,  steam-power  was  employed,  and 
this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  use  of  a  steam- 
engine  in  this  connection.  Thomas  Hunter  continued 
the  business  until  his  death,  in  1848,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  of  bis  sons,  James  and  John  Hunter. 

The  Summerdale  Print- Works  owe  their  origin  to 
John  Large,  who,  in  1834,  established  the  business  of 
dyeing  and  printing  cotton  goods.    In  1853,  Charles 
H.  Wilson  became  a  partner.   The  business  increased 
J  enormously,  the  production  being  40,000  yards  of 
'  finished  goods  per  day. 

The  Richmond  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Works  were 
established  in  1838,  on  Richmond  road,  by  James 
Martin,  an  experienced  English  dyer  and  weaver. 
In  1850  the  works  were  removed  to  the  corner  of 
Richmond  and  Tioga  Streets,  where  the  introduction 

|      McCalmonls  factory,  TIrt»tol  township,  1?  carding-raachine* ,  gives 
work  to  about  loo  persons. 

Merlon  Cotton-Mlll,  Mill  Creek,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ysru, 
940  spindles. 

phis,  at  Manayunk,  1SO0  spindles,  employ*  200  people. 
The  woolen  manufactories  were  as  follows: 
Fall*  of  Schuylkill,  7  cardiug-mschlne*  and  other  apparatus. 
Fisher's  woulen-factory,  Germantown. 
Kelly'*  woolen-factory,  Germantown. 
Ibxlman'*  woolen-factory,  Germantown. 
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of  machinery  enabled  the  proprietor  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  dyeing  and  finishing  to  an  immense  extent. 
Thomas  Martin,  a  brother  of  the  founder,  James  Mar- 
tin, and  Thomas  I.  Martin,  became  members  of  the 
firm  in  1851.  In  1864,  James  T.  Martin,  son  of 
Thomas,  and  John  Thorrtley  were  admitted.  In  1868, 
Edwin  Martin  was  admitted.  The  firm  is  now  James 
Martin  &  Co.  Jacob  Berges,  in  1849,  established  on 
Amber  Street  the  dye-works  which  bear  his  name,  for 
fancy  yarns,  such  as  are  used  by  hosiers  or  manufac- 
turers of  military  goods.  In  its  special  lines  this  is 
the  largest  establishment  in  the  city.  The  Arasapha 
Mills  were  erected  in  1854,  by  John  Larkin,  and  put 
in  operation  for  the  production  of  tickings,  stripes, 
and  denhams,  by  Abraham  Blakelcy,  who,  in  1860,  as- 
sociated with  himself  his  son,  Benjamin  W.  Blakeley, 
under  the  firm-name  of  A.  Blakeley  &  Son,  to  which 
William  S.  Blakeley,  another  son,  was  admitted  in 
1874.  The  manufacture  of  bags,  rope,  and  twine,  by 
John  T.  Bailey  and  James  Cascaden,  under  the  style 
of  John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  commenced  in  1859,  on  Arch 
Street,  west  of  Front.  In  1860  the  establishment  was 
removed  to  Front,  abore  Arch,  where  it  remained 
until  1864,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  Market  and  Water  Streets,  and  in  1874  to 
No.  120  Chestnut  Street.  In  1868,  James  Cascaden 
died,  and  Christopher  Bailey,  a  brother  of  John  T., 
became  one  of  the  firm,  the  name  being  unchanged. 
The  following  year  the  extensive  factory  at  Front  and 
Tasker  Streets  was  erected,  and  the  manufacture  of 
ropes  and  twines  established  on  a  very  large  scale. 

The  census  of  I860  showed  the  following  condition 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  city  at  that  time: 

No.  blab-  Capital  Value  of 

llahment*.  InTealcd.  Product. 

Cotton  good*,  cloth                             61  $2,191,000  $4,:M7,«45 

Cotton  gooda,  hand-loom*                      18  R9.O00  268,743 

Cotton  yarn*                                        IS  612,000  849,353 

Cot  to  u  wadding,  lap*,  etc.. .._                 10  63,000  164460 

Cotton  and  woolen  good*,  power             61  1,059,600  3,693,326 

Cotton  and  woolen  good*,  hand                5  31,600  98,000 

Cotton  webbing,  tape  and  braid. 7  157.HO0  282,980 

Cottou  and  woulen  machinery.. .......        ft  273.700  49«»,OtiO 

CoTerleU,  hand-woreo,  blanket*.....       7  14.200  48,400 

Total*   170      t4.472^X)  $10,112,6*7 

By  the  census  of  1870  the  following  figures  are 
shown : 

No.  Betab-  Capital  Value  of 

liabmenU.  Inveated.  Product. 

Lap*  and  wadding                                  P  $79,000  $134,462 

blc-ncberlee.  _  „              6  tf.SOO  37,200 

Cotton  yarn*  „               7  624.300  786,130 

M  iaed  carpet  yarn*                               7  117.000  224,582 

l'nut  clothe..... —                                  1  100,000  140,000 

Print*                                                 B  2.055,000  7,773,417 

Check*  and  gingham*-                         54  A.313,950  7,504,1*81 

Idnaeyn  (aiiaod)  „                   38  1.925.O00  3,846,248 

Balmoral,  (mixed)                                9  224.740  1,341,750 

Cowlet*  (mixrdi                               14  193.120  519,080 

Webbing  and  tape*.                              5  4*2.0i»  4*1,441 

Hoalery  (cotton)                                 27  3.19,100  1,499,(535 

Uoalery  (cotton  and  wool).                 14  389,40.1  865,668 

Total*- A II  cottoo   118      $8^S2^A0  $l8;tt9.2B6 

"       Cotton  and  wool   98       3,242,390  «,797,277 

The  census  of  1880  reports  cotton  goods  us  made 
in  157  establishments,  whose  aggregate  capital  was 
$9,589,550,  employing  at  "one  time"  during  the  year 
12,274  hands,  paying  in  wages  during  the  year  $3,446,- 


440,  and  using  in  raw  material  $9,026,672,  producing 
products  valued  at  $16,349,288.  The  enumeration  of 
Philadelphia  industries  in  1882  exhibits  the  following 
condition  of  the  cotton  industry  : 

So.  Ketab-  ITanda  Vein*  of 
liabmenta.  Employed.  Product. 

•Vitt.-n  yarn  go-l«   81  9,623  $13,100,333 

•  '••It.Ti  \»m  K""'K  nuMiece   7  237  472,500 

C,.it..u  covcrlvtH   18  484  697.800 

<  ..Hon  nwi'b,  f- (.nrrjfc   4  81  113,400 

«',,it..n  Ui«  .n.l  wkildiiik.'   3  9  9,500 

3  22  37.HOU 

t'otfc.n  wptilihig,  bitidlui:*,  t-M   4  414  622,000 

<\.tton  yunw   15  7«  1,245,200 

('"lti.ti  » itsti',  foi  juitkliijf   6  70  87.600 

Total*   141       11,623  !tS,286,033 

Authorities  differ  as  to  who  first  introduced  ready- 
made  clothing  in  Philadelphia.  In  1794,  William 
Smiley  kept  a  ready-made  clothing  store,  southeast 
corner  of  Water  and  Market  Streets ;  also  Thomas 
Dobbins,  Front  and  Market  Streets.  A  year  or  two 
later  John  Culin  kept  a  similar  establishment  in 
Market  Street,  near  Water,  and  a  few  years  after  (say 
1805)  John  Ashton  kept  a  ready-made  clothing  store 
in  Market  Street,  above  Front ;  and  Charles  Collins,  in 
Front  Street,  above  Chestnut;  and,  about  this  period, 
Alexander  Dougherty,  Front  Street,  near  Chestnut ; 
Enoch  Allen,  Chestnut  and  Water  Streets;  Henry 
Hugg,  Market  Street,  below  Second  ;  Silas  W.  Sexton 
and  Jacob  Painter,  Market  Street,  above  Front; 
Charles  Harkness,  same  locality ;  Charles  Hill,  south- 
west corner  Water  and  Arch  Streets ;  James  Wilson, 

northwest  corner  of  Water  and  Arch  Streets ;  ■ 

Laurence,  near  Water  and  Market  Streets;  James 
Boyd,  Water  Street,  near  Race.  Also  in  those  daya 
there  were  Samuel  Owens,  Auley  Brown,  S.  C.  A  B.  C. 
Cooper,  and  others.  The  first  clothing  establishments 
upon  Market  Street  were  those  of  Ashton,  Harkness, 
Sexton,  and  Collins,  all  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets.  In  those  days  the  clothing  business  was 
carried  on  exclusively  east  of  Second  Street,  and 
chiefly  opposite  to  that  which  was  so  long  known  as 
the  Jersey  Market- House,  and  contiguous  to  the  old 
court-house. 

The  "  slop-shops"  of  other  days  still  haunt  the  by- 
ways of  the  city,  but  the  ready-made  clothing  houses 
of  the  present  time  are  vast  and  elegant  establish- 
ments. The  Philadelphia  houses  in  this  trade  have 
their  work  done  in  their  own  establishments,  where 
the  interested  supervision  of  the  managers  secures  a 
better  article  than  any  "  contract  system"  can  supply. 
The  goods  from  which  the  clothing  is  made  arc  manu- 
factured to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  city,  thus  en- 
abling these  large  houses  to  select  from  first  hands. 
Shirts,  shirt  collars,  and  underwear  form  another 
branch  of  ready-made  clothing  which  in  Philadelphia 
is  extensively  manufactured.  The  statistics  of  em- 
ployment in  these  branches  of  trade  show  that  there 
are  engaged  in  making  "  clothing,  men's  and  boys'," 
562  establishments,  where  20,396  persons  are  em- 
ployed, producing  a  yearly  value,  in  1882,  of  $31,220,- 
958 ;   "  clothing,  women's,  suits  and  cloaks,"  276 
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establishments,  employing  8132  persons,  and  pro- 
ducing, in  1882,  $3,138,333;  "clothing,  men's  shirts 
and  underwear,"  109  establishments,  employing  3804 
persons,  and  producing,  in  1882,  $4,010,450  ;  "  cloth- 
ing, suspenders  and  web  goods,"  12  establishments, 
employing  144  persons,  and  producing  $149,000  in 
1882 ;  "  clothing,  neckwear,  scarfs,  etc.,"  9  establish- 
ments, employing  295  persons,  and  producing,  in  1882, 
$334,500;  "clothing,  of  rubber  cloth,"  3  establish- 
ments, employing  84  persons,  and  producing,  in  1882, 
$110,000;  "clothing,  of  oiled  cloth,"  2  establish- 
ments, employing  15  persons,  and  producing,  in  1882, 
$30,000. 

These  973  establishments  in  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing business  give  employment  to  27,870  persons,  and 
produced,  in  1882,  $38,983,241  worth  of  goods.  In 
1860,  "Clothing,  men's,"  the  only  item  of  this  kind 
mentioned  in  the  census  of  that  year,  was  made  in 
352  establishments,  whose  capital  was  $4,369,575,  and 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  used  was  $5,147,344, 


the  number  of  persons  employed  14,087,  and  the 
annual  product  was  valued  at  $9,984,497.  Io  1870  * 
division  of  the  industry  appears  in  the  census  for 
that  year.  "  Clothing,  men's  and  boys',"  was  made  in 
420  establishments,  "  neckties"  in  5  establishments, 
and  "suspenders"  in  2  establishments;  "clothing, 
women's,  cloaks,  etc.,"  in  72  establishments,  and 
"corset*  and  skirts"  in  18  establishments;  "gloves, 
men's  leather,"  in  3  establishments.  These  520  estab- 
lishments in  1870  employed  a  capital  of  $7,187,727, 
and  used  raw  material  valued  at  $7,647,977 ;  they 
employed  12,293  persons,  and  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ducts in  that  year  was  $15,015,493.  The  increase  in 
this  business  has  been  from  520  establishments  in 
1870  to  973  in  1882,  from  12,293  persons  employed 
in  1876  to  27,870  in  1882,  and  from  $15,015,493  in 
1870  to  $38,983,241  in  1882. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics 
in  Philadelphia,  the  following  table  is  appended : 


SiMMART  OK  THE  TEXTILE   INM'STRIES,  CLASSIFIED  AS  BY 

No.  F„  lab- 
Carp*!*,  B 

Carpet*,  rag  

Ck>lh-flni»hlng.  woolen  chiefly  

Col  Ion  yarn  _ 

Cotton  yarn*  

Cotton  manufacture*,  all  others- 
Dye-  and  print-work*.- .. 

*  Include*  cotton  yarn  good*  flni*lii>r>,  cotton 
wabhingaand  binding*,  and  colton  wait*  for  packing, 
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The  American  colonists  were  quick  to  introduce  the 
manufacture  of  white  paper  after  it  hud  been  made  in 
England.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Philadelphia  was 
also  the  first  in  any  of  the  colonies.  In  1693  a  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  believed  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  borough  of  Roxborough.  H.  G. 
Jones,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Historical  Society, 
and  published  in  the  Hutorical  Magazine,  vol.  i. 
p.  86,  ha*  established  this  fact  from  unquestionable 
records: 

"This  mill  wu  situated  on  a  uuall  rivulet,  now  called  Paper-Mill 
Ran,  in  Roxborougb,  near  Hie  eoulhwealern  line  of  Germantow  u  town 
•hi|>.  Il  wax  owned  by  David  Ritlenhausen  mow  spelled  Rlttenbuu**), 
Mi.  •on  Clause  (Nicholas),  Willlatu  Bradford,  of  New  Yoik,  and  Thorn** 
Trease,  of  Philadelphia,  each  of  the  latter  two  owning  *  fourth  part.  .  .  . 
Tbe  preciae  date  of  it*  erection  is  not  known  ;  but  a*  Bradford  w*s  Inter- 
caled  a*  part  owuer,  II  waa  doubt  lean  built  before  1CW,  when  hi'  removed 
to  New  York.  The  Rittenbouse*  are  aald  lo  have  willed  in  IVunajiia-  I 
nia  about  1C90,  having  emigrated  from  Holland,  whore  their  anceatora 
were  engaged  in  paper-making.  W*  have  ru«itive  proof,  however,  that 
paper  waa  made  at  tbe  Roxborough  mill  in  lfil»7,  for  liabrlel  Thorn**,  in 
hi*  'HUdory  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,'  written  in  thai  year, 
•ays,' All  *ort»of  very  good  paper  are  made  In  lleroiantown,' with  which 
place  Roxborough  wu  often  Identified;  and  beside*,  there  now  lie* 
before  me  a  MS  le..e  d.ted  '  tht*  i4th  d.y  of  September,  in  ye  year  of 
our  Lord.  1WT7.'  .igncd  by  Wllll.m  Bradford,  who  1.  described  a. 
'having  one-fourth  pari  of  ye  paper  mill,  near  (lennanlown.'  He 
rented  hi*  .bare  to  tbe  Rittenbouse.  for  ten  year.,  upon  the  following 
term*:  'That  they,  the  r"  William  and  CUuae  Blttenhauaen  shall  pay 
and  deliver  to  *aid  William  Bradford,  hi*  executor*  or  Maims,  or  their 
order.lu  l'hlladrlphlx,ye  full  quantity  of  Seveii  Kraniuf  Priming  Paper, 
Two  ream  of  good  writing  paper,  and  two  Ream  of  blue  paper,  yearly, 
and  *v«ry  year  during  jr*  term*  of  Ton  year*.' " 


This  mill  was  destroyed  by  a  freshet,  and  aid  was 
asked  by  Penn  of  his  j>eople  to  help  Rittenbouse  in 
rebuilding. 

Rittenbouse,  tbe  elder,  waa  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nicholas.'  This  mill  supplied  Franklin  with  much 
of  the  paj>er  used  by  him. 

De  Warville  says  there  were  forty-eight  paper-mills 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1787,  and  mentions  a  paper-mill 
on  tbe  Brandywine  owned  by  Mr.  Gilpin  and  Myers 
Fisher,  a  Philadelphian,  in  which  the  process  for 
grinding  the  rags  was  much  more  simple  than  that 
used  by  the  French,  and  the  specimens  of  paper  made 
at  this  mill  he  regarded  as  equal  to  the  finest  made 
in  France.  The  first  machines  for  producing  paper 
complete  in  all  its  processes  were  made  by  Thomas 
Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1816,  but  Col.  Forney,  in 

>  Among  the  **  Note*  and  Queries"  of  theSaadaw  IxtpaUk.m.  writer  (ay*. 
"  DavuI  Rlttenbausen  (now  Ritteubouae),  aome  forty-five  year*  ago,  told 
me  one  day— ou  a  Sunday  afternoon,  on  a  visit  at  bis  bouee— that  the 
flr.1  paper-mill  built  in  Penn.ylvanla  wa*  on  Cmb  Creak  (now  called 
Tulpehocken  Creek),  one-quarter  of  a  mile  northern*!  of  lha  Wlaaahkkon. 
directly  opposite  hi.  hou*e.  now  owned  by  hi.  son  Jonathan.  Ha  also 
showed  ro«  part  of  the  foundation  wall.  They  carried  the  rag*  in  bags 
on  the  back*  of  home*  from  School  Lane,  and  returned  the  paper  in 
hampers  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  bridle-path  on  lb*  back-bill*  of  the 
Wisanhickon.  School  Lane  wu  the  Brat  road  opened  from  Uermantown 
main  road  and  Ridge  turnpike.  The  rag»  were  brought  from  Philadel- 
phia in  cart*,  and  the  manufactured  paper  wu  relumed  in  the  same 
manner. "  Tulpehocken  Street  I*  near  the  stream  which  may  at  tome 
lime  have  been  known  u  Tulpehocken  Crack,  or.eauifar,  u  Crab  Creek. 
Paper-MIIl  Run  Is  It*  present  name. 
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his  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1877,  said,  "  8ix  paper- 
mills  were  started  in  and  around  Philadelphia  by 
Franklin  alone;  but  in  1800  it  still  took  three  months 
to  transform  a  pair  of  old  linen  pants  into  a  sheet 
of  writing-paper."  In  those  mills  there  was  coarse 
machinery,  but  the  paper  was  hand-made  until  Gil- 
pin's machinery  enabled  paper  to  be  made  complete 
from  washing  and  grinding  the  rags  to  the  laying  of 
the  pulp  in  sheets,  pressing  and  drying  it.  whereby 
the  manufacture  was  greatly  expedited.  The  industry 
grew  rapidly,  as  has  been  shown  by  De  Warville,  and 
paper-mills  arose  within  the  city  proper.  In  1834, 
Jesper  Harding  established  one  at  the  corner  of  Pera- 
berton  Court  and  Lodge  Alley.  Quite  a  number  of 
newspapers  were  printed  in  this  same  structure  while 
the  mill  was  in  operation.  At  one  time  the  Sunday 
Ditpatch  set  up  its  presses  in  this  establishment,  where 
rags  came  in  at  one  door  and  printed  journals  went 
out  at  another.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  forced  Jesper  Harding  to  re- 
move from  Lodge  Alley  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 

James  M.  Wilcox,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter  | 
dated  Dec.  17,  1850,  and  addressed  to  Thomas  Ew- 
bank,  commissioner  of  patents,  gives  the  following 
facts  as  to  the  early  manufacture  of  paper: 

"About  the  year  17'25  my  grandfather,  who  wu  brought  up  to  the 
paper  business  In  England,  cattle  over  and  settled  where  I  now  rnM».  ' 
I  have  documents  to  prove  that  in  1732  he  had  erected  a  mill,  and  wan 
manufacturing  paper.  The  kind  of  paper  then  made  wa»  what  la  called 
fuller*  prrwe-buard,  and  auch  aa  I*  now  uied  by  clothier*  to  prexe  cloth. 
I  believe  there  waa  another  mill  a  little  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  one 
near  Boaton,  similarly  occupied.  I  believe  aleo,  there  exiated  an  act  of 
Parliament  at  that  time  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  any  other  kind 
of  paper  in  the  colonie*.  As  there  were  few  booka  then  published  in 
tbe  colonies,  the  progress  of  paper  manufacture  waa  very  alow,  and  ao  | 
continued  until  about  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution.  My  grandfather 
manufactured  the  paper  for  Dr.  Franklin,  who  vu  publishing  a  news- 
paper in  Philadelphia,  and  who  waa  a  frequent  vlaltor  at  the  mill. 
About  that  lime  my  grandfather  made  the  paper  for  the  Continental  | 
money  ;  he  commenced  making  writing-paper,  eoppuaed  to  be  the  Brat 
made  In  America.  From  the  Revolution  until  the  year  1820  very  little 
Improvement  occurred  that  waa  important,  very  little  machinery  being 
Introduced  for  facilitating  the  operation.  Tbe  mills  increased  in  num- 
ber In  proportion  to  the  increased  <|uanllty  of  newspaper  and  book  pub- 
lishing. About  the  year  1H10  we  began  to  experience  a  deficiency  of 
raw  material  (rags),  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  Europe  for  supplies. 
These  were  obtained  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  have 
Continued  increasing  up  to  the  present  lime." 

The  census  of  1860  shows  that  there  were  six  paper- 
mills  in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $490,- 
000,  the  raw  material  of  which  was  worth  $482,675, 
and  that  they  employed  233  hands,  aud  produced 
annually  a  value  of  $682,000.  The  same  number  of  j 
mills  existed  in  1870,  but  the  capital  employed  had  { 
increased  to  $2,126,600,  and  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  $1,314,609.  Their  liil>or  consisted  of  617 
hands,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  was 
$2,609,000.  In  1880  the  paper  manufacture,  other 
than  paper-hangings,  was  conducted  in  7  establish- 
ments, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $960,000,  with  raw 
material  valued  at  $871,000,  employing  452  hands, 
and  producing  annually  $41 1 ,830.  In  1882  the  paper- 
mills  for  "  book,  news,  and  roofing"  numbered  9  es-  l 


tabliBhments,  employing  751  hands,  and  producing 
$2,246,000. 

Mark  Wilcox,  for  many  years  the  proprietor  of  great 
paper-making  industries,  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Thomas  Wilcox,  a  native  of  England,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Cole,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  in  1727  settled 
at  Ivy  Mills,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  on  a  property  pur- 
chased from  William  Penn.  In  1729,  Thomas  Wilcox 
erected  there  the  third  mill  established  in  America  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  furnished  the  paper 
used  by  Franklin  to  print  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
and  also  the  paper  on  which  the  Continental  notes 
were  printed.  From  that  time  onward  the  Ivy  Mills 
and  the  Glen  Mills,  the  latter  established  in  1836  by 
James  M.  Wilcox,  have  been  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  national  paper  currency  in  this  country,  fur- 
nishing the  government  with  its  bond  and  bank-note 
paper  up  to  within  a  few  years  past.  At  various  times 
the  governments  of  Venezuela  and  other  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  subsequently  those  of  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  Greece,  were  supplied  from  these  mills, 
Thomas  Wilcox  had  three  sons,  John,  James,  and 
Mark,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  upon  the  homestead. 
He  married  Mary  Caufman,  by  whom  were  born  Jo- 
seph, John,  and  James  M.  Wilcox.  The  last-named 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Eliza  Orne,  his 
children  were  Mark  and  William,  and  by  his  second 
wife,— Mary  Brackett,— James  M.,  Joseph,  Edward, 
Henry,  and  Ida. 

Mark  Wilcox  was  born  at  Ivy  Mills,  Aug.  24,  1819, 
and  after  receiving  an  education  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father  in  the  business  of  the  mills,  and 
continued  in  their  management  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  residence  at  No.  1628  Arch  Street,  in 
this  city,  April  17, 1883.  Up  to  1879  he  was  associated 
with  bis  brother  under  the  firm-name  of  James  M. 
Wilcox  A  Co.  In  that  year  James  M.  retired,  and 
Mark  remained.  Since  his  death  the  business  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  James  M.  and  Wil- 
liam F.,  who  retain  the  old  title  of  the  firm.  He  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  and  for  many  years  a  director 
of  the  West  Chester  and  Media  Railroad,  and  director 
of  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Beneficial  Sav- 
ings-Fund, St.  Charles  Thological  Seminary,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Seminary,  Germantown,  and  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital. For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  director  of 
the  Girard  Bank.  From  1867  to  1874  he  was  pro- 
prietor and  publisher  of  the  Catholic  Standard,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 
The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State  attached 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  related  that  mass 
was  said  in  the  old  house  at  Ivy  Mills  prior  to  the 
time  when  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  built  in  Willing's 
Alley,  Philadelphia.  When  the  present  mansion, 
which  the  family  use  as  a  summer  residence,  was 
erected,  this  room  in  which  mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  last  century  was  included  in  it,  and  is  to  this  day 
used  exclusively  as  an  oratory  and  chapel.  Generous 
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in  all  the  relations  of  life,  Mr.  Wilcox's  liberality  to 
his  church  had  scarcely  any  limits.  The  church  at 
Ivy  Mills,  which  was  built  by  his  father,  was  largely 
supported  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  when  the  parochial 
residence  was  destroyed  by  fire  he  contributed  the 
principal  part  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding. 

Plunket  Fleeson,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  commenced,  in  1769,  the  manu- 
facture of  American  paper-hangings  "  of  all  kinds  and 
colors,  not  inferior  to  those  generally  imported,  and 
as  low  in  price.  Also,  papier-mach6,  or  raised  paper 
mouldings  for  hangings,  in  imitation  of  carving,  either 
colored  or  gilt."  He  added :  "  As  there  is  consider- 
able duty  imposed  on  paper-hangings  imported  here, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  every  one  amongst  us 
who  wishes  prosperity  to  America  will  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  our  own  manufactures,  especially  on  the 
above  proposition  of  equally  good  and  cheap." 
Fleeson  was  an  upholsterer,  and  this  enterprise  was 
certainly  one  of  the  earliest  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture in  America.  In  1774-75  Ryves  and  Fletcher 
established  a  manufactory  of  paper-hangings  on  Pine 
Street.  In  the  autumn  of  1789,  Burrell  Carnes,  under 
the  firm  of  LeCollay  &  Chardon,  established  another 
manufactory,  in  which  10,000  pieces  were  produced 
in  nine  months.  The  establishment,  it  was  expected, 
when  thoroughly  in  operation,  might  turn  out  between 
20,000  and  30,000  pieces  of  wnll-papcr  in  one  year. 
The  manufacture  of  paper-hanging  was  continued  in 
1806  by  Anthony  Chardon  and  S.  Austin.  Their 
manufactory  was  at  No.  323  Sassafras  Street,  and  the 
warehouse  was  at  No.  85  Chestnut  Street.  Samuel 
Law,  who  was  originally  a  painter,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  paper-stainer  about  1799  at  No.  324  South 
Front  Street.  Subsequently  he  removed  his  factory 
to  Christian  Street,  above  Second.  In  1810  be  em- 
ployed twelve  persons,  and  turned  out  25.00O  pieces 
of  paper-hangings  annually,  worth  $16,666,  on  a  cap- 
ital of  #30,000.  Robert  A.  Caldcleugh  &  Daniel 
Thomas,  who  were  originally  in  business  as  stationers 
at  No.  68  Chestnut  Street,  undertook  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper-hangings  in  1806.  They  announced  in 
that  year  that  they  had  on  hand  "many  thousands 
of  feet  of  paper-hangings  and  borders  of  their  own 
manufacture,  embracing  the  most  extensive  variety 
of  all  the  new,  tasty,  and  fashionable  patterns  suit- 
able for  dining-rooms,  parlors,  drawing-rooms,  halls, 
entries,  Btaircases,  printed  in  various  grounds  and 
colors,  or  may  be  had  in  any  color,  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  customer." 

In  the  early  part  of  1809,  John  Cook  established  a 
manufactory  of  paper-hangings  on  Race  Street,  near 
the  Schuylkill,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Smith, 
formerly  of  Caldcleugh  &  Thomas.  This  establish- 
ment was  about  the  site  of  Honey's  Garden  (after- 
ward IVArras),  between  Schuylkill  Second  [Twenty- 
first)  and  Schuylkill  Third  (Twentieth]  Streets,  and 
extended  from  Race  Street  south  of  the  line  of  Cherry 
Street.   The  warehouse  of  John  Cook  &  Co.  was  at 


the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street*. 
At  the  same  time  Orth,  Cook  &  Co.  were  in  business 
at  the  same  place  as  venders  of  paper-hangings.  In 
1811  the  title  of  this  firm  was  changed  to  Orth  A 
Smith.  Orth  continued  the  manufacturing,  while 
Smith  remained  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  at  Fourth 
and  Chestnut  StreetB.  Virchaux  &  Co.  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings  about  1814,  and 
gave  notice,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and  in  the 
succeeding  year,  of  their  having  entered  copyrights 
for  certain  designs,  these  probably  being  among  the 
earliest  of  American  patterns.  Their  warehouse  was 
at  No.  85  Chestnut  Street,  where  they  seem  to  have 
succeeded  Chardon  &  Austin.  John  B.  Howell,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
from  London  about  1793,  and  who  established  a  man- 
ufactory of  paper-hangings  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  came  to 
Philadelphia  about  1817,  and  commenced  business  a* 
a  paper-stainer  back  of  No.  351  North  Second  Street 
In  1820  his  factory  was  at  No.  125  North  Front  Street, 
in  1822  he  was  at  No.  34  North  Third  Street,  mod 
in  1825  his  shop  was  at  No.  72  North  Sixth  Street. 
The  business  subsequently  went  into  the  hands  of 
his  sons,  — John  A.  Howell,  George  Howell,  Zophar 
Howell,  Darius  C.  Howell,  and  William  Howell, — 
who  built  up  by  their  industry  a  great  manufacturing 
house. 

This  manufacture  in  1860  was  returned  in  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year  as  conducted  by  4  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $310,000,  the  raw  material  used 
being  valued  at  $201,100,  and  the  labor  employed 
numbering  299  hands,  with  an  annual  product  of 
$435,000.  In  the  same  year  marbled  and  grained 
paper  was  produced  in  4  establishments,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $20,000,  using  $12,026  worth  of  raw  material, 
employing  35  hands,  and  producing  $32,500  annually. 
Paper  boxes,  band-boxeB,  and  paper  bags  were  pro- 
duced by  20  establishments,  with  capital  aggre- 
gating $54,900,  and  using  raw  material  of  the  value 
of  $62,576,  employing  341  hands,  and  producing  an- 
nually $194,350.  Pasteboard  and  binders'  boards 
were  manufactured  in  2  establishments,  with  $15,000 
capital,  the  raw  material  being  valued  at  $11,960,  and 
the  hands  employed  numbering  13,  with  an  annual 
product  of  $22,000.  In  1880  the  census  reported 
paper-hangings  in  4  establishments,  with  $820,000  of 
capital,  employing  401  bauds,  with  raw  material 
valued  at  $384,252,  producing  an  annual  value  of 
$708,979.  The  tabular  returns  for  Philadelphia  in- 
dustries in  1882  gave : 

No.  bUb- 

lUhmenU.    Labor.  product. 

Pa(>ar  pulp-                  ..   1  JT^.'liO 

P»perha"fflnjr«  manuf   5  TT2  SSl.'WJ 

INiper-hanner»  _   28  J47  44''  '  ' 

Paper  board.  ...   7  127  444 .MX) 

Paper-tioxea   S6  1919  l,e77.40ii 

Paper-cap  tube*   2  8  12.H10 

Pap-r  enTal-pe.   *  W  lfri.UJO 

Papier-mache   1  15  27.(«> 

The  statistics  of  paper  in  all  its  forms,  from  1860  to 
1882,  are  as  follows : 
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Year. 


No.  Eftlsb- 

llsLamentB. 


Capital. 


Raw  Ma- 

t«rUI. 


iturr  

187i».  

1*76  

1SSO  


Labor. 
57S 


1,II72,K2J  728.SOU 


1.7*Vmu  4A2 


Product 
•4M.340 

3.0fiA.Mi4 
l,'£ifl.l»t 
4,5.1*  .0*9 


*t   ......  11 

John  Baine,  an  aged  type-founder  of  Edinburgh, 
established  a  type-foundry  in  Philadelphia  soon  after 
the  war,  and  he  cast  the  type*  for  a  portion  of  the 
"  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  which  was  republished 
in  Philadelphia  by  Thomas  Dobson. 

In  Philadelphia  a  very  crude  substitute  for  stereo- 
typing was  introduced  by  the  industrious  publisher, 
Mathew  Carey,  in  the  year  1810.  Mr.  Carey  had 
issued,  in  1790,  an  edition,  in  quarto,  of  the  Douay 
Bible  in  978  page*.  The  price  of  this  book  was  six 
Spanish  milled  dollars.  So  popular  was  this  edition 
that  Carey,  wheu  publishing  his  Protestant  Bible, 
twenty  years  later,  determined  to  find  some  improve- 
ment over  merely  setting  the  type,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  it  stereotyped.  He  pursued  this  process 
in  a  very  costly  manner,  merely  keeping  the  type 
intact  in  pages,  and  placing  them  in  a  store-room,  to  be 
ready  for  instant  use.  In  this  way  the  indomitable 
Mathew  Carey  locked  up  in  idleness  30,000  pounds  of 
type. 

Thomas'  "  History  of  Printing"  supplies  the  follow- 
ing catalogue  of  booksellers  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1775 : 

1092. —  HVJIam  Bradford,  told  pamphlet*  and  other  atnall  article*. 

1718.—  Andrnt  Hrod/ord,  "Sign  of  tbo  Bible,  In  Stood  Street."  He 
waa  alao  a  primer  and  hinder. 

1718. — Jokn  lopsoa,  bookseller,  but  dealt  chiefly  In  other  good*  ;  ha  wss 
concerned  with  Andrew  Bradford  In  the  first  newspaper  which  waa  pub- 
liabed  in  Pennsylvania. 

1729-Beajamia  PmnUin,  in  Market  Street.     Be  likewise  waa  a 


174*.— Josses  B*d\  "  oast  door  to  the  poet-offlce,"  on  Market  Street. 

174£— Jo~pk  Goodvin,  "  io  Second  Street,  near  Black  Uorae  Alley." 
He  afterward  moved  into  Black  Hume  Alley.  Goodwin  waa  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  bookseller,  binder, and  slaUoner.  It  appears  that  he  wai 
a  considerable  dealer. 

1743.— SUpkm  Pott*,  "at  the  Bible  and  Crown  in  Trout  Street." 

1743. — J.  bcAufpry,  "  at  the  eigu  of  the  book,  in  Strawberry  Alley."  He 
waa  a  binder,  and  sold  a  few  hooks.  It  is  probable  tliat  be  was  a  German. 

174.*.— Cormttia  tirud/erd,  "  io  Second  Street." 

1748.— XterU  Bail,  "In  Market  Street."    He  wa«  a  printer  and  the 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.    He  dealt  largely  In 


175&.-i/e»ry  Sand,, 
17&7.-  HMUam  bnlap,  -  In  Msrket 
which  he  followed,  but  dealt  somewbst  extensively  a*  a 
About  1707  he  removed  to  Virginia,  and  settled  there  as  a 
,  of  England. 

»."■» 


1759.— Andrtv  Bttvarl,— "  La-tllla  Court,"  but  removed  in  17G2  to 
"the  Blble-in-Ueart,  In  Second  Street."  He  wis  a  printer  and  dealer  In 
pamphlets. 

176<i  — J*Mm  Bkrmglon,  "  iu  Second  Street,"  by  his  agent,  who  becnine 
bla  partner  iu  the  following  year. 
1761  —  KirUgta*  d  Brown,  "in  Second  Street,"  "«*  «h«y  *>m*  lin" 
They  wera 


and  Third 


soon  after  opened  bookstores  Iu  New  York  and 
Kew  York. 

1764.—  William  Sellers,  on  Arch  Street,  between 
Streets.    He  was  a  printer  and  bookseller  from  England,  atw 
the  partner  of  David  Hall. 

1765  -Snmaei  Tlo/ter,  "corner  of  Market  and  Water  Streets.' 

•in  Market  Street,"  succeeded  to  the 
or  William  Puulap. 

at  the  Vnu.o  Library  Io  Third  Street 
He  waa  from  Ireland,  became  a  prluler,  and  was  celebrated  i 


He 


n  1770." 
■  •I 


in  Front  Street,  near  Chestnut  Street, 
Id  Second  Street."    He  was  a  binder  and  bookseller. 
17W.— Jokn  Sparkavk,  at  the  l<oodoo  bookstore,  un  Market  Streel 
afterward  at  the  "  Unicorn  A  Mortar,  in  Second  Street."    He  publisher 
several  books. 

17G8. — Jokn  And*rton,m  the  London  Book  Store  on  Second  Street, 
was  from  England,  and  waa  a  binder,  letter  case  and  pocket-book 
maker,  and  as  audi  first  began  business  In  New  York,  lie  sometimes 
advertised  booke  for  sal*  in  his  own  name,  and  at  other  times  as  con- 
nected with  Sparhawk. 

England. 

X'm.—Bobtri  Aitken  commenced  bookselliog  in  Front  Street;  be  was 
from  Scotland,  Io  which  country  he  returned  In  1770;  but, In  1771.  came 
back  to  Philadelphia,  an.) 


wera  a  .hort  time  part- 


1770.-tVioW.aall-  d-  Collin*,  on  Third 
nem  a*  printers  ■ 

hit  printing-house  and  a  book -utore  on  Market  Street. 

1770.— J-naas  &e*mr<,on  Second  Street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walout 
Streets,  from  Ghtsgow,  shopkeeper  ;  sold  Scotch  editions  on  commission. 

1770.  — Sermptt  d  Bnekanon, u u  Front  Street, shopkeepers,  from  Scotland  ; 
sold  Scotch  editions  on  commission.  Mem  pi*  afterward  sold  book*  ar>d 
British  goods. 

1771.  — Robrrl  MacOiU,  corner  of  LsetiUa  Court,  binder  and  bookseller. 
1771. — John  ilucUibbont,  on  Front  Strret,  between  Arch  and  Baca. 

Not  largely  in  trade.  He  published  Joseph  us'  works  la  four  volume*, 
octavo. 

1771.— Soarasi  Dollop,  on  Front  Street,  between  Market  and  Arcb.  Ha 
kept  a  book-  and  priol-ahop. 

1773.— Jon.es  Yonny,  at  bU  book -store  adjoining  the  London  ColTea- 
Hous*. 

1773.—  Tkomat  Ha  Gee,  Jr.,  Sooood  Street,  nearly  opposite  Christ 

Church. 
1773. -Gear** 


In  the  Oer- 


1744,~~C*sW"wavle!rj*4»fT  aSoMV,  t/r,. 


i  business  of  hi* 


It  was  not  until  1807  that  the  old  balls  for  inking 
began  to  be  dispensed  with.  In  that  year  Hugh  Max- 
well introduced  into  three  or  more  printing-offices  in 
the  city  rollers  in  place  of  balls  for  inking  type, 
which  were  estimated  to  save  to  each  press  six  dollars 
per  week  in  addition  to  the  gain  in  time  and  supe- 
riority of  workmanship.  The  cost  of  the  machine 
complete  was  $100.  Barlow's  "  Columbiad"  was  issued 
in  1808,  in  a  style  that  made  it  the  most  magnificent 
volume  in  America.  It  was  in  quarto  form  and  illus- 
trated with  many  engravings  executed  in  Loudon,  of 
which  several  were  designed  by  Robert  Fulton.  The 
printing-offices  in  the  city  in  1810  numbered  51  and 
the  pEcssca  153,  and  there  were  upward  of  60  engravers. 
The  petition  of  paper-makers,  printers,  and  book- 
sellers to  Congress  in  1822,  for  a  reduction  of  duty  ou 
im[>orted  books,  stated  that  the  cash  value  of  books 
manufactured  annually  at  Philadelphia  was  over 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  Adam  Ramage,  press-maker  of  Philadelphia,  in 
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Carter's  Alley,  was  in  1804,  a  manufacturer  of  printing 
presses,  copper-plate,  and  book-binders'  presses  and 
printing-house  furniture  of  all  kinds.  In  1817  be  im- 
ported the  "  Ruthven  press"  from  Scotland,  aud  manu- 
factured a  number  of  thorn.  May  23, 1818,  he  patented 
the  Ramage  press,  an  improvement  upon  the  "  Ruth- 
ven." A  patent  hand  press,  called  the  "  Columbian" 
press,  was  this  year  introduced  in  England  in  an  im- 
proved form  by  George  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
inventor.  In  style  of  finish  and  embellishments,  with 
various  devices  emblematic  of  the  art,  it  exceeded  any- 
thing then  known  in  the  trade  there,  and  the  certificates 
and  testimonials  of  masters  and  workmen  were  much 
in  its  favor.  These  presses  were  probably  the  earliest 
improvements  on  the  old  screw-press  introduced  into 
the  city.  The  first  book-trade  sale  in  the  city  was 
held  in  1824,  according  to  the  suggestion  and  plan  of 
Henry  C.  Carey.  The  auctioneer  was  Moses  Thomas, 
by  whom  these  sales  were  generally  conducted  semi- 
annually under  the  name  of  Moses  Thomas  A  Sons; 
they  were,  however,  during  a  part  of  the  intermediate 
time  under  the  management  of  Cowperthwait  &  Lord, 
Lord  A  Carlisle,  and  George  W.  Lord  A  Son.  They 
have  been  continued  ever  since.  The  city  contained  at 
that  day  55  printing-offices  with  112  presses,  support- 
ing 150  workmen.  In  1833,  Cary,  Lea  A  Blanchard 
were  said  to  have  paid  annually  during  the  five  pre- 
ceding years  to  American  authors  and  writers  the 
sum  of  $30,000. 

Thomas  S.  Ellis,  who  has  been  identified  for  the 
last  half-century  with  the  business  interests  of  the 
city,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Nov.  24,  1815,  and, 
after  having  had  a  limited  education  at  the  public 
schools,  became  engaged  in  the  lower  departments  of 
the  business  in  which  he  has  since  been  so  highly 
successful.  He  had  quitted  school  and  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  placed  him  in  the  auc- 
tion-house of  M.  A  S.  Thomas,  whose  stores  and  offices 
were  then  on  Chestnut  Street,  below  Third.  He  was 
so  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the 
business,  and  soquickly  familiarized  himself  with  them, 
that  his  employers  selected  him  in  the  earliest  days  of 
his  career  for  rapid  promotion.  The  house  had  very 
numerous  connections,  the  volume  of  its  trade  was 
immense,  and  an  ambitious,  energetic,  and  diligent 
young  man,  such  as  Mr.  Ellis  was,  found  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  men  who  were  quick  to  afford  his 
talents  a  wide  and  fertile  field  of  exercise.  His  prog- 
ress was  steadily  upward,  his  grasp  of  the  theory  and 
system  of  a  great  auction  business  showing  itself 
almost  daily.  In  the  course  of  years  the  house  of 
M.  A  S.  Thomas  dropped  that  title,  for  which  that  of 
Moses  Thomas  A  Son  was  substituted,  and  has  ever 
since  been  retained.  When  the  junior  partner  died, 
on  Aug.  25, 1865,  Mr.  Ellis  became  the  senior  partner, 
and  the  death  of  John  P.  Thomas,  which  occurred  in 
January,  1867,  threw  into  his  hands  the  sole  control 
of  the  manifold  interests  of  this  great  aud  important 
house.    He  associated  with  himself,  under  the  firm- 


name  of  Moses  Thomas  A  Son,  N.  A.  Jenninp.  for 
many  years  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  a  son-in-law  or 
Moses  Thomas ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  commercial 
centre  in  Philadelphia  better  known  than  their  auctim- 
rooms,at  No.  139  and  No.  141  South  Fourth  Street,  both 
on  account  of  the  diversity  of  their  operations  and  tie 
vast  scale  upon  which  those  operations  are  conducted. 
Their  dealings  are  in  household  goods,  real  estate, 
books  and  (wriodicaU,  horses,  carriages,  and  harne* 
and  every  other  valuable  article  of  traffic  that  is  sold 
and  bought  at  auction.  The  value  of  the  traniachoB* 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  Is 
recent  years  the  partnership  has  been  enlarged,  ami 
now  includes,  besides  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Jennings,  J. 
Harbeson  Barnes,  John  H.  Lafland,  and  Samuel 
Ellis. 

Thomas  S.  Ellis  was  for  many  years  actively  o..n- 
nectcd  with  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department  ai  i 
member  of  the  Fame  Hose  Company,  of  which  he 
was  treasurer  for  over  thirty  years.  He  is  now  a 
director  of  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  auction- 
eers at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  1864,  and  under  hi*  guid- 
ance that  committee  earned  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  troop*  in  the 
hospital  and  the  field.  He  was  then  so  tm.rewful 
that  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
auctioneers  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  *hku 
capacity  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  making  the 
brilliant  record  of  his  department.  Caring  little  for 
any  allurements  outside  of  business  and  social  life, 
he  has  refused  all  invitations  to  a  political  carerror 
official  preferment,  but  he  has  been  connected  with 
numerous  public  enterprises  of  a  commendable  char- 
acter.   He  was  married  in  1841. 

Type-founding,  commenced  in  Philadelphia  by 
Christopher  Saur  in  1735,  and  continued,  as  hi* 
been  stated,  by  John  Baine,  owes  to  Archibald  Bin- 
ney  and  James  Ronaldson  the  improvement  in  the 
type-mould  by  which  the  number  of  type  cast  has 
been  greatly  increased.  Both  Binney  and  Ronald** 
were  from  Scotland.  Binney  established  his  foundry 
in  1796,  and  Ronaldson  was  soon  after  associated 
with  him  ;  the  latter  died  in  Philadelphia  March  31. 
1841,  aged  upward  of  sixty  years.  He  was  a  devotei 
horticulturist,  and  laid  out,  in  1831,  the  beautiful 
cemetery  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city,  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,  which  bears  bia  name. 
The  casting  capacity  of  the  Binney  A  Ronaldson  raotiM 
was  greatly  multiplied  by  the  patent  of  William 
L.  Johnson,  in  1808,  by  which  also  a  much  sharper 
outline  and  better  face  was  acquired.  In  the  succe*- 
ful  house  of  Binney  A  Ronaldson  Lewis  Pelouxe  ob- 
tained a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  and  mystery 
of  type-founding,  and  in  1842  this  gentleman  weal 
into  business  for  himself  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Third  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  later  establishment 
in  this  line  of  manufacture  in  Philadelphia  are  th<« 
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of  Mackellar,  Smiths*  Jordan,  otherwise  known  as  ( 
the  Johnson  Type  Foundry,  Collins  &  M'Leester, 
Pelouze  &  Son,  and  A.  Robb,  and  Starr  A  Co.,  makers 
of  type  for  marking  linen.  Stereotyping  and  electro- 
typing  is  also  largely  carried  on.  The  quality  of 
this  manufacture  in  Philadelphia  is  not  surpassed  by  , 
that  of  any  other  city. 

Thomas  Mackellar,  present  head  of  the  Johnson 
Foundry,  printer,  author,  and  poet,  was  born  in  New 
York  Aug.  12,  1812.  One  of  his  maternal  ancestors 
was  the  second  man  whose  marriage  was  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New 
York,  the  date  being  1644.  When  fourteen  years  old 
he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Spy, 
where  he  evinced  his  adaptability  for  the  printers' 
craft  by  learning  the  awe  the  first  day  he  entered  the 
composing-room.  On  the  failure  of  this  paper,  which 
had  only  a  brief  life,  he  found  an  engagement  with 
the  great  publishing  house  of  J.  &  J.  Harper,  where 
his  ability  quickly  marked  him  for  speedy  advance- 
ment. He  was  promoted  to  the  responsible  post  of 
proof-reader  when  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Death  ' 
carried  off  his  father  and  mother  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  as  the  support  of  the  family 
mainly  devolved  upon  him,  he  sought  to  extricate 
the  estate  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  had  be- 
come involved,  but  the  task  was  not  possible  of  ac-  ; 
complishment. 

Reluctantly  relinquishing  this  task,  he  acted  on  the 
advice  of  the  Quaker  lawyer,  Clark,  who  counseled 
bim  that  if  he  would  stick  to  his  work  he  would  make  [ 
another  fortune  before  he  could  recover  the  old  one.  | 
His  future  career  justified  the  prediction,  and  when  I 
he  left  the  Harpers'  establishment,  in  1833,  he  was  a  | 
thoroughly  skilled  printer.  Coming  to  Philadelphia, 
he  began  work,  on  May  1st  of  that  year,  in  the  type 
and  stereotype  foundry  of  Johnson  &  Smith  as  proof- 
reader. His  valuable  qualities  were  soon  recognized 
by  Lawrence  Johnson,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  who 
made  him  foreman  of  the  department  comprising  the 
composing-rooms  and  stereotype  foundry.  In  1845 
he  was  taken  into  the  business  as  a  partner,  together 
with  the  two  sons  of  George  F.  Smith,  who  had  retired 
a  short  time  previously.  The  style  of  the  house  then  i 
became  L.  Johnson  &  Co.  He  removed  his  residence 
to  German  tow  ii  in  1856,  partly  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  had  been  somewhat  impaired  by  his  arduous 
devotion  to  business  and  the  loss  of  his  oldest  daughter 
in  her  eighteenth  year.  In  1860,  Mr.  Johnson  died, 
and  the  surviving  partners  formed  a  new  firm,  adding 
the  name  of  Peter  A.  Jordan,  under  the  style  of  Mac- 
kellar, Smiths  &  Jordan.  The  establishment  was 
named  the  Johnson  Type  Foundry,  in  honor  of  the 
deceased  partner.  Ever  since  Mr.  Mackellar  was 
associated  with  it  it  has  increased  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  transactions,  until  it  is  now  the  most  important 
and  most  celebrated  type  foundry  in  the  world.  The 
specimen  books,  showing  the  numerous  varieties  of  : 
types  made  in  this  foundry,  were  got  up  under  his  I 


special  direction.  The  matter  was  mostly  original, 
and  being  uniquely  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 
the  differing  style*  of  the  types  exhibited,  attracted 
the  attention  of  printers  everywhere.  An  edition  of 
3000  copies  of  the  quarto  volume  of  specimens  cost 
about  $40,000.  The  book-fancier  of  the  future  will 
doubtless  consider  this  work  a  striking  feature  in  his 
collection.  Years  ago  fifty  dollars  were  offered  for  a 
copy. 

In  1866  he  published  a  work  entitled  "The  Ameri- 
can Printer."  This  proved  to  be  the  most  popular 
work  on  typography  ever  printed,  the  fifteenth  edition 
having  been  lately  issued.  In  1856  he  established  the 
Typographic  Advert  iter,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
new  productions  of  the  foundry.  This  elegant  sheet 
is  known  throughout  typographic  Christendom. 

It  is  a  fact  deserving  of  record  that  Mr.  Mackellar's 
firm  has  never  given  a  note,  but  has  promptly  paid 
cash  for  all  its  purchases,  and  has  always  paid  its 
workmen  in  full.  Some  of  the  employes  have  been 
with  the  house  from  twenty  to  forty  years. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Mackellar  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  connection  with  the  foundry,  and  the 
employes  presented  him  a  massive  silver  vase,  the  de- 
signs of  which  were  symbolic  of  the  art  of  type-mak- 
ing and  printing.  Shortly  afterward  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Mackellar  evinced 
a  great  fondness  for  reading  and  no  little  fitness  for 
authorship,  but  constant  duties  then  allowed  him  al- 
most no  leisure  for  the  gratification  of  such  tenden- 
cies. In  his  maturer  years,  however,  he  has  become 
widely  known  as  a  graceful  and  popular  poet.  His 
firet  production,  "The  Sleeping  Wife,"  was  published 
in  the  l^ublic  Ledger.  Rev.  John  Hall  encouraged 
him,  and  published  several  of  his  compositions  in  the 
Sunday-School  Journal.  Joseph  R.  Chandler  did  the 
same  thing  for  him  in  the  United  State*  Gazette,  and 
for  nearly  two  years  he  contributed  to  Neatt  Gazette, 
under  the  signature  of  "  Tam,"  poems  that  elicited 
much  critical  attention.  He  has  since  published 
several  volumes;  the  first  was  "Droppings  from  the 
Heart,"  then  came  "Tarn's  Fortnight  Ramble,"  fol- 
lowed with  "Lines  to  the  Gentle  and  Loving."  In 
later  years  he  revised  these  works  and  compiled  them 
with  other  writings,  and  issued  them  with  the  title  of 
"Rhymes  Atween  Times."  Since  then  he  has  pub- 
lished a  work  containing  his  hymns  and  metrical 
psalms.  A  deep  religious  feeling  pervades  his  pro- 
ductions. He  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of  the 
old  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  which  office  he 
now  holds  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  German- 
town,  and  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance cause.  One  of  the  earliest  mission  schools 
was  started  under  his  supervision  in  one  of  the  vilest 
sections  of  Philadelphia,  and  some  of  his  best  years 
were  spent  in  endeavors  to  benefit  outcasts  and  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  He  was  for  twenty-five 
years  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
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Bible  Society,  and  wrote  its  annual  reports.  He  is 
director  of  several  insurance  and  trust  companies. 
Until  recently  he  whb  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Book  Trade  Association,  and  is  president  of  the  Type 
Founders'  Association  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Art. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Mackellar  married  Miss  Eliza  Ross,  ' 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ross,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a 
stanch  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.    His  wife  proved  a 
true  helpmeet,  and  aided  him  in  his  settled  purpose 
never  to  contract  a  debt, and  never  to  buy  anything  that 
he  could  not  at  once  pay  for.    The  union  continued 
thirty-Beven  years,  until  her  death,  in  1871,  and  re-  j 
suited  in  a  family  of  two  sons  and  eight  daughters,  of  , 
whom  one  son  and  four  daughters  survive.    He  has 
not  married  again,  but  finds  his  home  enjoyments  in 
the  company  of  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

Jacob  Perkins,  a  most  ingenious  artisan,  at  one  time 
resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1814  was  a  member  of  ■ 
the  house  of  Murray,  Draper  &  Pairman.  He  pat-  j 
ented,  in  1799,  an  improvement  for  decarbonizing  and  >' 
hardening  steel  for  the  indenting  cylinders  of  en- 
gravers. In  1819,  Perkins,  "late  of  Philadelphia," 
took  out  a  patent  in  England  for  "machinery  appli- 
cable to  engraving,  etc."  He  was  awarded  by  the 
London  Society  of  Arts  the  "  thanks  of  the  society" 
for  communicating  to  it  for  publication  certain  parts 
of  "  the  siderographic  process  for  multiplying  copies 
of  engravings."  The  second  lithographic  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  opened  in  Philadelphia 
in  1828  by  Kennedy  A  Lucas,  but  for  want  of  practi- 
cal printers  was  soon  abandoned.  About  the  same 
time  Messrs.  John  Pendleton,  Kearney,  and  Childs 
employed  the  late  Rembrandt  Peale,  the  great  por- 
trait-painter, who,  together  with  Swett  Pendleton, 
removed  to  New  York,  where  they  established  the  first 
lithographic  establishment  in  that  city,  while  the 
business  in  Philadelphia  was  continued  by  C.  J. 
Childs  and  H.  Inman.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Lehman 
took  the  place  of  Inman,  and  the  firm  became  Childs 
&  Lehman,  and  continued  until  1834,  when  P.  S. 
Duval  succeeded  Childs,  the  firm  becoming  Lehman 
&  Duval,  and  in  1836,  Mr.  Duval  became  sole  pro- 
prietor. Prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  lithographic 
office  the  art  had  been  introduced  from  Germany 
as  early  as  1819.  The  Analcctic  Magazine  for  July, 
1819,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  67,  contained  the  first  speci- 
men of  lithographic  printing  executed  in  America. 
The  design,  as  well  as  the  print  itself,  was  made  at  the 
works  of  B.  Otis,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Alabama,  and  Judge  Cooper, 
upon  a  stone  brought  from  Munich,  and  presented  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  by  Thomas  Dod- 
son.  Mr.  Otis  also  executed  specimens  of  1  ithography 
upon  stone  procured  near  Dicks  River,  Ky. 

This  city  is  also  very  intimately  associated  with 
the  original  experiments  in  what  has  now  become  i 


the  art  and  science  of  photography.  When  that  dis- 
tinguished investigator  and  inventor,  the  Late  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper,  was  making  his  earliest  tests  in  pro- 
ducing "  sun-pictures,"  he  regularly  announced  the 
results  of  his  labors  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Imtituie,  and  in  its  flies  between  1834  and  1839  many 
of  the  papers  in  which  he  reported  hi*  curious  and 
interesting  efforts  muy  be  found.  In  1839  the  succew 
which  Daguerre  had  achieved  in  France  was  noticed 
in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  and  Dr.  Bird,  then  chem- 
ical professor  in  one  of  the  medical  schools,  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  this  new  mode  of  copying  objects 
with  a  sunbeam.  Ho  laughed  it  down  then  as  a 
hoax,  but  he  soon  had  reason  to  change  his  opinion, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1854,  he  wa*  probably 
the  ablest  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States. 
Joseph  Saxton,  a  thorough  genius  in  mechanics,  went 
to  work  to  construct  a  camera  and  baths,  and  with 
this,  the  first  apparatus  of  the  kind  ever  made  in 
Philadelphia,  he  took  a  picture  of  the  old  Arsenal 
and  the  cupola  of  the  old  Philadelphia  High  SchooL 
This  view  was  made  from  a  window  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  in  which  Saxton  was  an  employed  In 
the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  October,  1 839, 
Professor  J.  F.  Frazer,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a 
translation,  made  by  himself  from  the  French,  of  a 
full  description  of  the  Daguerre  process;  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  directions  therein  contained  he  succeeded 
in  making  a  daguerreotype  picture.  The  earliest  por- 
trait from  life  taken  in  Philadelphia  is  believed  to 
have  been  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  principal  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  made  by  Professor  Walter  R.  John- 
son in  1839.  Robert  Cornelius  was  the  first  to  enter 
into  the  business  of  taking  portraits,  and  the  first  pic- 
ture made  and  sold  in  this  city  was  that  of  John  Mc- 
Allister, the  optician.  Thompson,  Retzer,  and  John 
Plumb  soon  afterward  established  their  galleries. 
Much  interest  was  stirred  up  among  gentlemen  sriven 
to  scientific  pursuits,  and  Dr.  Goddard,  at  that  time 
engaged  with  Dr.  Hare,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  valuable  im- 
provement by  the  introduction  of  bromine  as  an  ac- 
celerator. Dr.  J.  E.  Parker  at  this  early  date  sur- 
passed all  rivals  in  producing  out-door  views  of  street 
scenes  and  buildings,  and  he  and  a  Mr.  Reed  did  very 
much  toward  perfecting  the  apparatus.  A  Mr.  Mason, 
in  1839,  produced  by  the  light  of  a  small  gas-burner 
an  excellent  copy  of  an  engraving,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  first  picture  ever  taken  by  artificial  light, 
and  he  also  made  a  daguerreotype  on  steel. 

Langeuheimer  was  an  artist  who  attained  a  great 
reputation  shortly  after  1840.  He  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Voigtlander,  of  Vienna,  the  inventor  of  the 
achromatic  object-glasses,  and,  taking  up  the  art  where 
Cornelius  left  it,  he  was  for  several  years  the  leading 
photographer,  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  probably 
in  the  world.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1850,  by  Mr. 
Schreiber.  In  1844,  Samuel  Van  Loan  introduced 
into  Philadelphia  the  Laborde  process,  by  which 
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a  pure  natural  white  was  produced  on  the  plate. 
J.  E.  Mayall  became,  in  1845,  the  proprietor  of  a 
gallery  at  No.  140  Chestnut  Street,  which,  in  the  next  ' 
year,  he  disposed  of  to  M.  A.  Root,  who  had  pre-  I 
viously  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Root  &  Collins.  ' 
Samuel  Broadbent,  who  hud  been  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Morse,  went  into  the  business  in  this  city  in  1851. 
John  Quail,  another  Philadelphia  artist,  invented  the 
multiplying  camera  in  1848.   Some  time  about  1858,  { 
McClecs  A  German  were  the  original  users  here  of 
the  crystal lotype,  whereby  pictures  were  impressed 
on  glass.   They  copied  and  transferred  to  boxwood 
blocks,  ready  for  the  engraver,  a  fat-simile  of  the 
treaty  with  Japan,  which  was  cut  upon  wood,  stereo- 
typed, and  printed  in  the  Japanese  language.  In 
1852-53  the  photographic  process  was  taking  the  place 
of  Dagucrre's  methods,  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson  and 
Dr.  Giles  Langdell,  of  Philadelphia,  were  making  very 
good  portraits  and  views  on  papers  by  the  employment 
of  collodion.    One  branch  of  this  system,  a  solar  im- 
pression upon  a  glass  plate,  was  given  the  name  of  the 
ambrotype  or  "  imperishable  picture,"  which  was  de- 
vised in  M.  A.  Root's  gallery.    In  18G0  the  leading 
photographers  in  Philadelphia  were  Gutekunst,  Hip- 
pie, Turner,  Morgan,  Cooper,  Rehn,  Hurn,  Willard, 
Keenan,  and  Reimer.  One  of  the  later  and  most  use- 
ful improvements  is  the  phototype  process,  invented 
by  Jacoby,  of  Neuendorff,  Germany.    In  1878,  F. 
Gutekunst,  a  leading  Philadelphia  artist,  bought  the 
right  for  the  United  States  to  Jacoby 'a  patents,  and 
brought  over  as  his  superintendent  the  sun  of  the  in- 
ventor, who  directs  Mr.  Gutekunst's  establishment,  and 
has  brought  the  phototype  to  a  high  degree  of  com- 
pleteness and  artistic  value.  By  this  process  the  neg- 
ative is  transferred  by  the  aid  of  gelatine  and  bi-chro- 
mates  to  a  glass  plate,  from  which  any  number  of 
impressions  may  be  taken  on  a  printing-press.  Liter- 
ally, it  is  photographing  on  printers'  ink,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  portraits,  street  scenes,  landscapes,  buildings, 
vessels,  machinery,  etc.    Its  simplicity,  economy,  and 
fidelity  to  detail  are  so  generally  appreciated  that  it 
is  employed  for  every  purpose  that  photography  can 
fulfill. 

In  the  twenty-four  years  that  have  elapsed  sinse  1860 
the  number  of  photographers  has  not  only  become 
greatly  enlarged,  but  the  art  has  been  correspondingly 
improved  until  now  it  commands  the  services  of  men 
of  the  highest  artistic  power  and  the  widest  technical 
skill.  Many  of  the  Philadelphia  photographers  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  world,  and  the  work  which  they 
produce  has  a  universal  reputation.1 


■  Among  the  contemporary  artist*  William  T  Richard*,  a  native  and 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  haa  won  both  (am.  and  eiiccna  tl.  owe.  hi* 
early  encouragement  In  the  artistic  career  lo  Paul  Weber,  and  when,  In 
MM,  be  painted  bla  flrat  picture,  a  view  of  Mount  Vanion.  connoiaaeun 
war*  qalck  to  »ea  that  ha  posse-eed  genuine  girts  in  composition  and 
co'  ir.  Thla  work  I*  now  In  the  puosession  of  MraJueepb  Harrison. 
Soma  of  bla  principal  canvass*  aud  tlielr  owner*  are  the  following: 
"Study  of  Tulip-Tree*,"  William  T.  Waller*,  Baltimore  ;  "  Path  in  Ih* 
Woods,"  Hugh  Deride,  Philadelphia  ;  "  Midsummer,"  Mr*.  Cliarle* 
148 


The  typographical  art  was  in  its  infancy  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  day,  when  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Barlow's  "  Columbiad,"  Rees'  "Cyclopaedia," 
Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  Robertson's  Histor- 


Sharpleae,  Philadelphia ;  "  Wood*  In  June,"  B.  U  Stewart,  New  York  ; 
"The  Meadow*/'  William  WiUtach,  Philadelphia;  and  "The  Wls*a- 
hlckon"  and  "  The  Korr*t,"  Oeorge  Whitney,  Philadelphia.  8ince  187l>. 
Mr.  Rl<  hard*  ha>  given  most  of  Ins  *ttrntl->n  to  marine  •object*,  and  ha* 
pmdnced  "  Mid-Ocean,"  and  a  eerie*  of  studies  at  Atlantic  City,  whl.h 
were  purchaaed  by  William  Seller*,  and  "See  and  Sky,"  now  owned  by 
Mr*.  Zahrl-key,  of  New  York.  From  I...  .ladle,  on  the  .oath  coeet  of 
England  be  ha.  painted  "  Und's  Kud,"  now  lb.  property  of  Oeorge 
Whitney,  of  Philadelphia.  "Clin,  of  St.  L*van."  bought  by  Potfr 
Palmer,  of  Chicago,  and  »  King  Arthur'.  Castle,"  which  the  artist  ha* 
retained.  In  1883,  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  ordered  from  Mr.  Richard*  two 
large  work,  for  the  ('orr..ran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington,  one  of  whkli 
I*  a  view  upon  the  New  Jersey  roaat.  Another  picture — "  Thue  far  .halt 
thon  go,  and  no  farther" — waa  painted  for  William  B.  Bem.nl,  of  Phlla- 
delphie-  Between  1870  and  1KM),  IUit.  R.  L.  Magoon  collected  eighty 
walei-color  drawing*,  meetly  of  marine  subjects,  made  by  Mr.  Rlchanhi, 
and  presented  them  tu  th*  Metropolitan  Art  Muaeum  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Magonn  alw>  gar.  an  order  to  him  for  seven  of  th.  historical  landscape* 
of  England  in  waler-colore,  which  In  1883  be  presented  to  Vaaaar  r*male 
College.  Mr.  K.chard*  ha.  had  the  honor  of  exhlblliug  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  tandon. 

No  Philadelphia  artl.t  la  more  widely  known  than  Peter  W.  Rotber- 
mel.  who,  In  the  tlxty-aeventh  year  of  hie  age,  .till  palut.  with  much 
vig,.r  and  expiessloo.  To  th*  general  poblic  hi*  Dame  la  moat  rIosHy 
aaaociated  with  th.  Imm*n*e  unru  upon  which  he  ha*  delineated  the 
battle  of  Gettyaburg.-e  work  wh.eh  he  produced  in  compliance  with  a 
commission  from  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  which  I*  the  great 
battle-piece  of  Ih*  civil  war.  Ill*  gcnlu*  Incllue*  lo  hletorlcaJ  painting, 
and  among  ht*  .uhjerl*  have  been  "  Do  Soto  discovering  the  Mle*i**l|>pi," 
"Colnnibua  before  Iaabella  I  be  Catholic."  "Chrietlen  Martyr*  in  the 
Colosseum,"  "  Patrick  Henry  before  the  Virginia  Ho***  of  Burgee***," 
aitd  the  "  Noche  Trial*,"  A  "  8t  Agne*,"  that  he  painted  more  then 
forty  years  ago,  I*  owned  In  St.  Petersburg.  His  "Chrtatabel"  and 
"  Kathcrln*  and  Petruchlo"  earned  critical  coumendatlon  in  the  early 
portion  of  hi.  art  let  life. 

Paul  Weber  waa  a  German  artist,  whom  many  Philadelpblan*  will 
remember  as  having  had  a  studio  in  thla  city  from  1848  to  I860,  when 
he  removed  lo  Munich.    He  was  at  hi*  best  aa  a  laodecapbt,  and  many 
of  hi*  picture*  are  (till  to  be  seen  In  th*  Academy  of  Sine  Art*  and  In 
the  private  galleries  of  Mr*.  Joseph  Harrison,  June*  L.  daghorn,  and 
Mr.  Tllg*.    HI*  son  Carl,  who  was  born  here  lo  I860,  relumed  to  Phila- 
delphia In  1873,  after  studying  In  Europe,  and  e*Ubli*hed  hi*  studio. 
Some  of  hi*  picture*  axe  In  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art*,  and  other*  are  In 
the  po**e*eion  of  private  patron*  of  art.    Paol  Weber'*  nephew,  Philip 
Weber,  I.  another  Philadelpblan  by  birth,  and  also  opened  a  studio  In 
thl*  dry  In  1873.    HI*  »  Yoeemile  Fall*,"  "  Heidelberg  Oaetle,"  and  two 
view*  of  Rio  Janeiro,  belong  to  Charles  J.  Harrah,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  purchaaed  hi*    Rainy  Day  In  Munich"  and 
"Twilight  In  Munich." 
Chart K.  Dana,  who  ha*  taken  a  leading  position  among  painter*  In 
,  water-colon,  1*  young  In  th*  art  world,  not  having  eatabllehad  hla studio 
until  18*1,  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  the  foreign  eoboola, 
■  but  hi*  ability  la  distinctly  recognised,  and  he  haa  already  achieved  an 
I  enviable  reputation. 

Peter  Mono  Is  one  of  the  three  Moran  brothers,  who  are  all  d latin- 
J  guL*l>*d  a*  artist*.  HI*  studio  haa  been  located  In  Philadelphia  since 
I  I860,  and  in  187i  he  waa  elected  a  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Design  for  Women.  During  the  summer* or  1878.  1880,  and  1881  he 
visited  the  far  Weal,  and  made  -kelche*  thai  have  .Inc.  been  repro- 
duced In  moat  .trlklng  picture*  of  oreneo  In  the  new  country.  Th« 
greater  portion  of  hi.  work,  have  been  sold  in  New  York,  but  lb*  "  Re- 
turn of  th.  Herd,"  which  waa  on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial,  ie  owned 
her*.  For  ten  year*  paat  be  haa  been  largely  engaged  In  etching  from 
original  deal  go*,  and  has  done  much  lo  develop  that  branch  of  art.  He 
la  now  president  of  the  Etching  Club,  of  which  hi*  brolher-lo-Uw,  Ste- 
phen J.  Ferris,  I*  a  member.  Both  of  them  rank  among  tbo  moat  ac- 
complished of  American  rtcbera.  Mr  F.rrls  Is,  moreover,  an  admirable 
figure-  and  pixtrall-palnter,  and  a  teacher  In  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
1  Design  for  Women,  and  hi*  son,  Gerotne  Ferris,  is  following  In  bit  foot- 
atepa. 
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ical  Works,  Wilson's  "Ornithology,"  and  Marshall's  j 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  were  printed  in  the  offices  of 
the  city.  The  war  of  1812-15  did  not  advance  the  j 
art  of  printing,  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  coun- 
try began  to  accumulate  capital,  and  the  new  art  of 
stereotyping  came  in  to  supplement  that  of  printing, 
there  was  a  decided  change.  Not  being  obliged  to 
pay  for  setting  type  for  a  new  edition,  the  cost  of 
book-making  was  reduced,  and  hence  more  customers 
were  to  be  found  around  the  counters  of  booksellers. 
It  was  about  the  year  1820  that  Lawrence  Johnson 
directed  his  attention  to  the  new  art  of  stereotyping. 
This  eminent  type-founder,  son  of  Edward  Johnson, 
a  merchant  of  Hull,  England,  was  born  Jan.  23, 1801, 
in  that  city.  While  a  mere  boy  he  exhibited  in  his 
studies  that  industry,  energy,  and  quickness  of  per- 
ception  which   characterised   his  whole  after-life. 


Htwboli!  H.  Trotter  la  a  Philadelphia  artist,  who  hu  been  at  work 
tioce  lUfis,  and  whoa*  specially  is  the  palatine  °f  animal*  Hla  "  Herd 
of  Buffaloes  Attacked  by  Wolves"  and  "The  Laat  Stand"  ware  in  tha 
Centennial  Kihitdtlon,  and  war*  bought  by  Ocn.Sbcrmao  for  th*  army 
headquarters  at  Washington.  In  th*  thre*  year*  following  h*  palnUd 
for  the  War  Department  "After  th*  Combat,"  "finally  Beare,"  and 
-Tba  Indian  Camp."  On  a  commission  from  Oen.  Sherman  h«  haa 

engaged  o'pon  palatine  th.  mammalia  of  North  America  for  /iofdea'. 

Isaac  L.  William.,  who  haa  been  since  1S89  preaW.nl  of  th*  Artists' 
Fund  Society,!*  highly  .ll.tlngul.bed  aa  a  portralt-palnlar,  although 
many  landacapea  bar*  come  from  hi*  easel.  Amend  hi.  portrait,  ara 
thoae  of  Governor  Shunk,  Richard  Penn  Smith,  Tbaddeua  Stevene,  Dr. 
Frederick  Muhlenberg,  and  K«t  Dr.  0.  P.  Kraulh.  nta  other  work.  In- 
clndv  th*  M  Ca.ll.  of  Balale,"  and  M  Ruin,  of  Cnme."  H.  painted  a 
..rle.  of  views  of  th*  historic  mansions  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  now 
th.  poa.ea.ion  of  the  Hlatorical  Society. 

Jam**  Hamilton  waa  an  Irishman  by  birth,  ami  hi*  style  was  strongly  i 
influenced  by  hi.  .tudy  of  Tnrorr  and  Clarkson  Stanflsld.  Pravion.  to 
1874  h*  had  for  aocn*  year,  a  studio  in  Philadelphia.  Hi*  best  known 
works  are  "The  Sceptre  shall  depart  from  Egypt,"  "Th*  finding  of 
Perdlta,"  *  The  Horn*  of  the  Saa  Gulls,"  "  What  are  th*  Wild  Waves 
Baying?"  and  "  Th*  Ancient  Mariner."   He  died  in  San  Francisco  after 

Bernhardt  Uhle,  a  native  of  Saxony,  haa  a  studio  in  Philadelphia,  and 
bl.  work  la  highly  praiaed  for  tha  strength  and  fidelity  that  ar*  feature, 
of  th*  German  school*  in  which  h.  waa  a  .Indent. 

his  father  at  tba  Academy  of  Fine  Art..  In  1869  be  was  a  portrait, 
painter  In  Philadelphia,  and  In  186B  ha  removed  to  New  York,  where  ha 
r.malnml  three  years,  becoming  an  academician  In  tha  mean  time.  Ha 
baa  alnc*  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  made  great  .access  in  flower-, 
figure-, and  portrait-painting. 

Hermann  Haraog  1.  now  permanently  aettled  In  Waal  Philadelphia, 
after  .pending  eome  y«ar»  In  American  and  foreign  travel.  Mr.  Went- 
wag,  of  Ibi.  city,  bought  hi.  "  Waterfall  in  Norway,"  and  other,  of  bl* 
painting*  are  owned  by  William  B.  Dement  and  Mr.  Haxelllne. 

Prosper  L.  Benat,  who  ba»  had  a  stndio  in  Philadelphia  for  fourteen 
years,  I.  a  painter  of  massive  subjects.  A  Urge  picture  from  his  brash 
U  one  of  th*  Temple  collection,  and  banga  In  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arta. 

Jam..  B.  Sword  was  a  pupil  of  William  T.  Richards.  He  haa  a  stadlo 
In  Philadelphia,  but,  aa  be  principally  paint,  picture*  of  N*w  England 
and  Its  era-coast,  moat  of  bl.  work,  are  sold  In  Boston.  Some,  however, 
are  In  the  private  galleriaa  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Sword  la  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Artiite. 

J.  Henry  Brown  I*  th*  leading  painter  or  miniature*  In  this  dty.  and 
has  produced  In  that  style  portraits  of  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Commodore 
Stockton,  Harriet  Lane,  Horace  Bluney,  John  M.  Reed,  Joshua  Lippln- 
eott,  and  many  other.. 

Samuel  B.  Waugh  began  bia  artistic  career  In  Philadelphia  about  1843, 
and  baa  principally  devoted  himself  to  portrait-painting,  In  which  b* 


Having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  be  decided 
that  the  United  States  was  his  proper  field  of  labor, 
as  affording  the  scope  which  his  ambition  craved.  He 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  parents  to  accompany  him, 
and  on  July  4,  1819,  they  arrived  in  New  York.  His 
father,  not  liking  that  city,  purchased  land  in  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  which  he  made  his  home.  Law- 
rence Johnson  remained  in  New  York,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  a  Mr.  Gray,  a  printer,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  business  with  a  diligence  almost  in- 
credible, frequently  protracting  his  labors  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Not  many  months  afterward 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  comparatively  new 
art  of  stereotyping,  and,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  it,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs.  B. 
&  J.  Collins,  of  New  York.  This  knowledge  obtained, 
about  1820  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  set  up  a 
stereotype  foundry.  Owing  to  his  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  its  details  and  his  limited  means,  he  met  with 
many  difficulties,  but  with  that  indomitable  perse- 
verance which  never  forsook  him  he  overcame  them 
all.  In  1833,  Mr.  Johnson  added  type-founding  to 
his  previous  calling.  The  original  proprietors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Type  Foundry,  Messrs.  Archibald  Binny 
and  James  Ronaldson,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
business  with  considerable  wealth,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Ronaldson,  brother  of  one  of  the  preceding  firm,  who 
then  held  it,  felt  himself  unsuited  to  the  progressive 
demands  of  ihe  time.  Mr.  Johnson  thought  he  saw 
what  was  needed,  and,  in  connection  with  George 
Smith,  purchased  the  establishment,  connecting  stereo- 
typing with  type-founding. 

Throwing  all  his  energies  into  the  business,  be  soon 
found  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  calculations 
that  the  foundry  was  susceptible  of  resuscitation,  and 
under  his  judicious  management  the  Philadelphia 
Type  Foundry  began  to  emerge  from  the  slough  of 
despond  into  which  it  bad  hopelessly  drifted,  and 
gradually  but  steadily  advanced  to  the  prominent 
position  which  it  now  holds.  Availing  himself  of  the 
newly-discovered  art  of  electrotyping  immediately 
upon  its  development,  he  bore  down  all  rivalry  in  the 
production  of  a  new  quarto  specimen-book  that  has 
no  superior  in  the  world  of  typography.  Mr.  John- 
son was  aware  that  there  was  no  standstill  in  type- 
founding, — all  must  be  onward  and  progressive.  He 
was  ever  a  patron  of  improvement,  and  encourager  of 
the  mechanic  and  artisan,  and  to  his  memory  be  it 
spoken  he  was  never  known  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  labor  of  an  artist  by  electrotyping,  but  acquired  the 
matrix  by  purchase;  indeed,  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  life,  in  conjunction  with  other  leading  type-foun- 
ders of  this  city,  was  to  procure,  by  petition  to  Con- 
gress, such  a  modification  of  the  copyright  law  as  to 
afford  protection  to  letter-cutters,  engravers,  and  orig- 
inators of  designs.  In  1845  he  associated  with  him 
Thomas  Maekellar,  John  F.  Smith,  and  Richard 
Smith,  all  of  whom  had  been  iu  his  employ  for  many 
years,  and  who,  after  bis  death,  which  occurred 
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April  26,  1860,  continued  the  business.  We  may 
here  add  that  it  was  by  no  means  as  a  type-founder 
only  that  bis  influence  was  felt.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  other  important  indus- 
tries and  pursuits,  such  as  coal-miuing,  banking,  etc 
A  friend,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  prior  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  death  enjoyed  his  uninterrupted  friend- 
ship, traveled  with  him  in  foreign  lands  and  in  our 
own  laud,  and  for  months  was  his  only  companion, 
has  furnished  the  following  excellent  analysis  of  bis 
character  and  proper  tribute  to  his  worth : 

■  Mr.  Johnson's  mental  chancier  waa  strong  and  well  balanced.  lie 
pcaereei'd  a  vigorous  understanding,  great  mental  resource*,  remarkable 
powers  of  concentration  and  abstraction,  and  a  well-cultivated  mind. 
In  hie  active  and  useful  life  he  studied  men  and  things  continually, 
and  was  a  precise  and  logical  rraaoner.  Those  wIm>  bad  Intercourse 
with  him  cannot  but  have  noticed  how  largely  decision  of  character 
waa  develotied.  His  mind  »ss  Dot  only  rapid  In  Its  operations,  but  of 
great  grasp.  While  listening  to  the  recital  of  anything  In  which  he 
waa  concerned,  his  opinions  (which  he  rarely  found  It  necessary  to 
change)  were  made  up,  an  that  when  the  statements  were  ftnlshed  he 
wiis  ready  to  act  In  the  matter  on  band  si  once,  although  involving 
large  interests.  Hs  wss  a  liberal  and  benevolent  man.  After  his  de- 
crease II  became  the  duty  of  the  writer  to  examine  critically  his  book,  of 
account*  and  papers.    Ths  goodly  array  of  figures  of  his  charity  ac- 

tended.  There  was  no  ostentation  in  hi*  benevolence.  Msny  a  widow's 
heart  ban  leaped  for  joy  in  receiving  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  barrel  of  flour 
from  an  unknown  donor.  Many  a  poor  man's  rent  has  been  paid,  and 
the  landlord's  acknowledgment  been  anonymously  forwarded.  Many  a 
poor  boy  ha*  been  benefited  by  hi*  counsels,  and  assisted  with  material 
aid,  of  which  bis  own  family,  much  less  lbs  world,  knew  nothing.  He 
waa  a  just  man;  while  be  expected  and  insisted  on  punctuality  and  strict 
probity  from  others,  be  was  prompt  and  scrupulously  exact  In  rendering 
to  every  man  hi*  due.  All  who  knew  him  relied  Implicitly  on  hi*  word, 
from  which  be  was  never  known  toewerve.  Where  btsconfljence  was  re- 
passed, no  amount  of  mlsfurtuns  or  difficulties  could  shake  It;  but  when 
once  forfeited  l  y  trickery,  breach  of  faith,  or  otherwise,  it  could  never 


nil  were 
i  enabled  to 

,  and  in  many  case*  afterward  to  attain  pro*, 
parity.  Ths  many  corporations  and  societies  in  Philadelphia  with  which 
h*  was  connected  have  spread  in  their  minute-books  their  estimate  of 
his  value  as  a  elllten,  and  the  personal  bias  they  sustained  wben  hi* 
wlsa  coonsels  were  withdrawn.  At  a  meeting  of  book  publishers  held 
immediately  after  hie  death,  the  venerable  chairman,  Henry  C.  Carey, 
Keq.,  said  of  him,  *  I  have  known  him  perhaps  longer  than  any  of  you. 
On*  of  his  first  business  operations  was  undertaken  for  ma.  I  have 
(bond  him,  In  all  his  relations,  honest.  Intelligent,  and  upright.  We 
could  scarcely  find  a  belter  man,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
ha  was  a*  worthy  a*  any  man  1  ever  knew.' " 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting 
was  the  following: 

"  RranJiwd,  That  in  hi*  decease  the  community  ha*  lost  one  of  Its 
worthiest  elllten*,  for  with  an  unsullied  personal  Integrity  and  a  heart 
of  the  kindest  prompting*  he  united  den  meat  of  Judgment,  activity 
of  enterprise,  faithfulness  and  diligence  In  au  extensive  business,  and 
tbu*  presents,  in  hi*  flulshsd  character,  a  union  of  qualities  rarely  com- 
bined, which  we  shall  ever  cherish  a*  an  lu/eiitlve  and  an  example." 

Contemporaneous  with  Johnson  was  that  other 
great  type-founder  of  Philadelphia,  Jedediah  Howe, 
who  came  to  the  city  from  New  York  in  1823,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Lawrence  Johnson,  which  continued  in  force  until 
Howe's  death,  in  1834.  After  Howe's  death  his  estab- 
lishment was  purchased  by  John  Fagan,  who,  on  his 


accession  to  the  business,  increased  it  largely,  and 
prosecuted  it  for  thirty  years.  In  1863,  Mr.  Fagan 
retired  from  active  business,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  firm-name  being  J.  Fagan  &  Son. 

Conger  Sherman,  one  of  the  old  and  wealthy 
printers  of  the  city,  was  born  at  New  Scotland,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  7,  1793,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber, 1811.  He  purchased,  in  May,  1830,  the  printing 
establishment  of  Towar  &  Hogan,  and  began  busi- 
ness with  four  or  five  hand-presses,  printing  the  Bible 
and  Henry's  "  Commentaries."  His  progress  was 
very  slow  for  the  first  four  or  five  years.  In  1837  he 
put  up  his  first  steam  press, — the  second  press  of  the 
kind  for  printing  books  in  the  city.  In  1864  the  busi- 
ness passed  into  the  hands  of  Roger  Sherman,  the 
son  of  Conger,  with  Messrs.  M.  F.  Benennan  and 
Andrew  Overend,  as  Sherman  &  Co.  Robert  P.  King 
and  Alexander  Baird  in  1838  formed  a  copartnership 
in  the  printing  business.  In  1844  they  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  National  Clay  Almanac,  the 
pioneer  of  millions  of  other  almanacs  issued  by  them. 
They  possessed  rare  facilities  for  printing  in  foreign 
languages,  and  issued  a  hymn-book  in  Cherokee,  nu- 
merous works  in  Swedish,  several  in  Norwegian,  a 
stereotyped  Episcopal  prayer-book  iu  the  Grebo  lan- 
guage, and  also  a  dictionary  of  the  Grebo  dialects. 

In  addition  to  being  the  great  centre  of  publication 
for  medical  and  educational  books,  the  city  possesses 
the  most  extensive  distributing  concern  in  the  world. 
The  latter  was  founded  by  and  owes  its  success  to 
John  Grigg.  In  1816,  Mr.  Grigg  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Benjamin  War- 
ner, a  bookseller,  with  whom  be  immediately  became 
associated  in  business.  Among  the  clerks  were  John 
Bouvier,  afterward  the  eminent  judge,  Uriah  Hunt, 
and  John  B.  Ellison.  In  1817,  Mr.  Grigg  visited 
almost  ever}'  part  of  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing by  a  correct  map  the  defective  one  then  pub- 
lished. His  map  became  successful,  and  waa  cor- 
dially acknowledged  by  the  State  Legislature.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Warner  &  Grigg,  by  the  death  of 
the  former,  a  new  firm  was  formed  of  Grigg,  Elliott 
&  Co.,  which  continued  until  1850,  prior  to  which 
date,  Jan.  1,  1847,  Henry  Grambo,  Edmund  Claxton, 
and  George  Remsen  were  taken  in  as  partners.  Upon 
Mr.  Grigg  retiring  the  firm  became  Lippincott, 
Grambo  &  Co.,  and  afterward  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Familiar  as  is  the  name  of  the  great  publishing  house 
of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  throughout  the  reading 
world,  th«re  are  probably  not  many  people  who  know 
from  what  small  beginnings  it  has  grown,  or  that  it 
can  trace  its  foundation  back  to  a  date  more  than  a 
hundred  years  iu  the  past.  In  that  time  extensions 
and  the  absorption  of  other  establishment*  have  aided 
in  building  it  up ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  comes  in 
direct  descent  from  the  book-shop  that  Benjamin 
Johnson  kept  on  Market  Street  in  the  concluding 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Johnson  relin- 
quished the  business  by  sale  to  Benjamin  Warner, 
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and  the  latter  sole]  it  to  John  Grigg,  a  business  man 
of  rare  sagacity  and  energy.  Soon  after  1825,  Mr. 
Grigg  took  Hugh  Elliott  into  partnership,  and  with 
their  conjoint  enterprise  the  firm  of  Grigg  &  Elliott 
was  made  the  principal  publishing  concern  of  its  day ; 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  its  successor,  the 
house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Joshua  B.  Lippin- 
cott,  the  founder  and  present  head  of  the  house,  was 
born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  of  a  family  whose 
members  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Within 
two  years  previous  to  1830  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  obtained  a  situation  in  a  book-store.  It  was  not 
within  his  honorable  aspirations  to  be  a  leader  in  his 
field  of  labor  that  he  should  remain  a  subordinate  in 
his  chosen  career,  and  he  only  continued  an  employ^ 
until  he  had  amassed  sufficient  capital  to  command 
an  independent  business.  Still,  while  patiently  wait- 
ing and  working  for  his  opportunity,  he  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  details  of  the  book  trade,  and 
had  so  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employers  that  lie 
was  entrusted  with  the  entire  charge  of  their  store. 
The  opportunity  came  in  1886,  when  he  founded  the 
publishing  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  Street*.  Its  first  issues, 
and  those  of  some  time  afterward,  were  chiefly  Bibles 
and  prayer-books,  which  proved  immensely  popular 
on  account  of  the  elegant  styles  of  print  and  binding, 
to  which  Mr.  Lippincott  gave  special  attention,  and 
of  which  he  had  made  a  study.     <  ' 

The  house  gave  other  publications  to  the  world, 
and  its  operations  became  so  large  that  it  removed 
to  a  six-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Commerce  Streets,  erecting  another  edifice  of  similar 
dimensions  in  Fifth  Street,  above  Cherry,  for  the 
manufacturing  department.  Many  men  in  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott'a  position  would  then  have  considered  that 
they  had  garnered  the  full  crop  of  success,  but  he 
had  a  loftier  ambition,  nothing  leas  than  that  of 
placing  his  firm  at  the  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
book  trade,  and  to  do  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  buy  out  Grigg  &  Elliott.  It  was  a  bold  stroke, 
and  required  almost  his  entire  capital ;  but  he  did  not 
shrink  from  it,  and  in  the  consummation  he  made 
himself  the  master  of  the  field.  The  purchase  was 
made  in  1850,  when  Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co.  occupied 
premises  on  Fourth  Street  above  Market  Their  suc- 
cessors remained  in  the  same  location  for  thirteen 
years,  steadily  enlarging  the  business  and  adding 
to  the  list  of  their  publications,  which  embraced 
every  branch  of  English  literature  and  translations 
from  foreign  languages.  In  1860,  Mr.  Lippincott 
found  that  the  Fourth  Street  premises  were  be- 
coming too  limited  for  his  operations,  and  he  bought 
a  large  lot  on  Market  Street,  above  Seventh,  on 
which  were  erected,  in  1863,  the  buildings,  Nos.  715 
and  717  Market  8treet,  that  the  house  now  occupies. 
They  cover  a  ground  surface  of  two  hundred  by  forty- 
five  feet,  and  are  five  stories  high,  and  at  the  time  of 
their  erection  it  seemed  to  persons  not  familiar  with 


the  needs  of  the  business  that  so  much  space  could 
not  be  possibly  occupied  with  advantage.    But  in 
1871  it  was  found  that  the  firm  bad  really  not  suffi- 
cient room,  and  to  increase  its  facilities,  property  was 
|  purchased  on  Filbert  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  original 
!  building,  and  on  it  were  erected  the  accommodations 
for  the  manufacturing  department,  in  order  to  bring 
all  the  departments  substantially  under  one  roof.  The 
ground  Bpace  is  run  together  in  one  vast  room,  extend- 
ing northward  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  from 
I  Market  Street,  and  in  its  arrangement  as  a  book-store 
is  simply  unsurpassable.   The  front  section,  nearly 
I  two  hundred  feet  long,  is  used  for  the  large  retail 
trade,  and  on  these  long  arrays  of  shelves  and  coun- 
ters may  be  found  the  standard  volumes  of  all  the 
1  leading  publishing  houses  in  the  English-speaking 
world.    Mr.  Lippincott  gave  early  attention  to  the 
importation  of  the  imprints  of  London  publishers, 
1  with  the  result  that  his  house  has  long  been  recog- 
'  nized  as  having  no  superior  in  the  import  trade.  The 
!  arrangement  and  classification  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  yet  so  perfect  that  a  salesman  can  instantly  put 
his  hand  on  any  work  called  for.    The  lover  of  books 
I  could  have  no  keener  enjoyment  than  permission  to 
|  walk,  among  and  choose  from  this  collection  of  all 
|  that  is  beat  in  all  departments  of  literature. 

Back  of  the  retail  department,  and  occupying  the 
'  middle  of  the  ground  floor,  is  the  counting-room, 
I  where  the  members  of  the  firm  and  their  business  as- 
I  sistantB  have  their  desks  and  offices.    Here  is  centered 
j  the  management  of  the  divers  affairs  of  the  establish- 
I  ment,  and  how  manifold  these  interests  are  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  each  morning's  mail  brings 
in  an  average  of  250  letters,  and  as  many  postal 
cards.    Here,  too,  is  the  especial  sanctum  of  Mr. 
Lippincott  himself,— an  apartment  which  holds  many 
a  secret  of  aspiration  and  disappointment  in  the 
world  of  letters.    "Could  I  relate  the  scenes  that 
have  occurred  within  that  room,"  he  has  said,  "you 
would  fully  appreciate  the  annoyances  and  trials  of  a 
publisher's  life.    But  its  mysteries  are  sacred,  and  the 
blank,  sad  histories  of  would-be  authors,  and  the 
little  foibles  of  the  really  great  authors,  must  all 
slumber  there  untold." 

At  the  rear  of  the  counting-room  is  the  publication 
department,  with  the  various  offices  and  desks  of  the 
salesmen  and  clerks.  It  opens  at  the  farther  end  on 
Filbert  Street,  near  which  are  situated  the  business 
offices  of  the  magazines  and  the  school-book  depart- 
ment The  very  heavy  trade  in  these  publications  is 
conducted  here,  but  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  is  done 
in  the  vast  basement.  On  an  average  over  twenty 
States  are  reached  daily  by  the  shipments  from  this 
department,  which  aggregate  25,000  boxes  and  pack- 
ages yearly,  independent  of  the  local  deliveries.  A 
sub-basement  in  the  rear  contains  the  engines  and 
boilers,  and  near  by  are  the  fire-proof  vaults  in  which 
are  stored  stereotype  plates  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  half  a  million  dollars. 
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Above  the  first  floor  the  front  and  rear  buildings  "Life  of  Palmerston,"  Forster's  "Life  of  Charles 

are  connected  by  bridges.    The  second,  third,  and  Dickens,"  Har.litt's  "Napoleon,"  Randall's  "Jeffer- 

fourtb  flours  of  the  front  building  are  devoted  almost  son"  and  "  'Stonewall'  Jackson."   These  titles  suffi- 

entirely  to  the  immense  stationery  trade,  and  at  the  ciently  indicate  the  wealth  of  learning  and  reminis- 

rear  of  the  second  floor  are  the  editorial  offices  of  the  cence  here  accumulated. 

'•  Gazetteer,"  dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  refer-  Turning  to  the  departments  of  religion,  fiction, 
ence.  The  fifth  floor  is  used  chiefly  for  storage  pur-  and  poetry,  we  shall  find  each  in  its  way  equally  com- 
poses, especially  of  the  stock  of  unbound  sheets  of  plete  and  valuable.  The  former  includes  several 
various  publications.  Passing  over  the  bridges  from  special  publications,  such  as  Jamieson  and  Fausset's 
the  front  fifth  story,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  "Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  one 
midst  of  an  industrial  town  with  a  population  of  over  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  put  forth,  and 
450  persons.  Book  composition  is  conducted  in  light  Kitto's  "Comprehensive  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  on 
and  airy  quarters  on  the  Filbert  Street  side  of  the  which  vast  labor  and  large  capital  have  been  ex- 
third  floor,  containing  facilities  for  employing  several  pended.  In  the  same  department  is  a  very  valuable 
hundred  printers.  The  remainder  of  this  floor  is  collection  of  the  hymn-books  used  in  the  Protestant 
taken  up  with  the  blank-book  manufactory,  and  on  Episcopal  Church.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  tho 
the  fourth  floor  are  the  press-rooms,  equipped  with  authors  and  works  included  under  the  heads  of  fic- 
twenty-seven  printing-machines.  The  bindery  is  on  tion  and  poetry  would  be  to  name  nearly  everything 
the  fifth  floor,  and  is  very  complete  in  all  its  appoint-  of  value  in  the  long  list  of  classic  imaginative  liter- 
menu.  The  remaining  features  of  the  factory  are  a  ature,  besides  much  of  the  choicest  in  later  writings, 
stereotype  foundry  and  an  engraving  department,  The  standard  novelists,  like  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dick- 
whicb,  though  not  owned  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  ens,  Bulwer,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  are  found  in  a 
furnish  them  with  all  the  facilities  of  the  kind  great  variety  of  editions,  cheap  and  costly,  regard 
required.  being  had  to  every  grade  of  taste  and  means,— as,  for 
Wbile  the  original  trade  of  the  house  was  largely  in  example,  in  the  Waverley  novels,  which  can  be  had 
Bibles  and  prayer-books,  the  literary  territory  which  in  the  paper  edition  at  25  cents  a  volume,  or  the  sub- 
it  now  covers  includes  miscellaneous  books,  history  stantial  but  plain  "People's"  edition,  at  $12  per  set, 
and  biography,  religious,  fiction,  poetry,  gift-books,  or  the  chaste  and  beautiful  "  Abbotsford"  edition,  at 
juvenile,  medical,  scientific,  law,  dictionaries,  works  $18  to  $39,  or  the  "  Walter  Scott"  edition,  handsomely 
of  reference,  and  educational  publications.  These  illustrated  from  steel  plates,  at  $25  to  $02,  or,  finally, 
embrace  the  titles  of  over  2500  volumes,  and  the  the  magnificent  "Edinburgh"  edition,  containing 
number  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  100  a  year,  over  1500  wood-cuts  and  steel  engravings,  and  selling 
The  first  five  departments,  taken  together,  constitute  at  $84  to  $125,  according  to  binding.  The  popular 
one  of  the  finest  lists  of  general  literature  issued  and  "Aldine"  edition  of  the  British  poets  includes  the 
imported  by  a  single  firm  to  be  found  in  the  whole  standard  English  authors,  and  recent  American  poets 
world.  Beginning  with  the  miscellaneous  depart-  are  represented  in  the  works  of  Bokcr,  Buchanan 
ment,  we  find,  among  many  others,  the  complete  Read,  and  Sidney  Lanier. 

works  of  such  standard  authors  as  Addison,  Carlyle,  More  attention  is  paid  by  this  house  than  by  most  to 
Goethe,  Irving,  "Junius,"  Lamb,  Landor,  Schiller,  the  old  favorites  of  fiction,  the  interest  in  which  never 
Sheridan, Sterne, and  Swift;  the  philosophical  specula-  diminishes.  Among  the  later  writers  whom  Mr.  Lip- 
tions  of  Berkeley  and  Fichte;  the  graceful  and  favorite  pincott  may  be  said  to  have  brought  out  is  Mrs.  A.  L. 
writings  of  Heine  and  Lamartiue;  complete  sets  of  Wister,  whose  translations  from  the  German,  embracing 
Bonn's  valuable  libraries;  and  Lippincott's  famous  the  Marlitt  novels  and  others, are  having  an  immense 
edition  of  the  Ancient  Classics,  translated  under  the  sale.  The  gift  books  include  the  superb  artist's  edition 
editorial  direction  of  Rev.  Lucas  Collins  by  some  of  of  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  issued  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  many 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day,  and  rapidly  thousand  dollars,  Irving's  "Sketch  Book,"  and  the  va- 
approaching  the  dimensions  of  a  large  library.  His-  riorum  "Shakespeare."  The  scientific,  medical,  and 
tory  and  biography  are  even  more  richly  represented,  legal  departments  reveal  such  names  and  titles  as  Dra. 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Agnew,  Garrctson,  Duhring,  Bartholow,  Thomas,  Da 
Hume's  and  Macaulay's  Histories  of  England,  Agnes  Costa,  Hammond,  Leidy,  Mitchell,  and  Wood,  the 
Strickland's  "Queens  of  England,"  Knight's  "  Popu-  "United  States  Dispensatory,"  of  which  more  than 
lar  History  of  England,"  the  complete  historical  100,000  copies  have  been  sold,  Sharswood's  edition  of 
works  of  Prescott,  Kirk's  "  History  of  Charles  the  "  Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  Bouvicr's  "  Law  Die- 
Bold,"  Rankc's  "History  of  the  Popes,"  Henry  A.  tionary,"  and  many  more  standard  works.  Of  the 
Wise's  "Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,"  Charles  Fran-  works  of  reference,  the  first  in  order  of  publication 
cis  Adams'  "Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams"  and  was  the  "  Dictionary  of  Authors,"  prepared  by  Dr.  S. 
"Life  of  John  Adams,"  Rev.  William  R.  Alger's  in-  Austin  Allibone,  which  was  followed  by  Lippincott's 
teresting  "  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,"  Bigelow's  edition  exhaustive  "Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World," 
of  "Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography,"  Bulwer's  which  has  now  grown  to  a  ponderous  volume  of  nearly 
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2500  octavo  pages.  Side  by  aide  with  the  "  Gazetteer"  | 
may  be  placed  the   "Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology,"— a  work  of  vast  erudi- 
tion. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  purchased,  in  1876,  from 
Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston,  the  entire  righto  in  Wor- 
cester's Dictionary.  Under  the  management  of  the 
new  proprietors  the  sale  has  been  pushed  with  such 
vigor  that  it  has  more  than  trebled,  the  increase  in 
the  European  demand  especially  having  been  of  late 
very  marked. 

Other  standard  reference  works  issued  by  this  firm 
include  Allibone's  dictionaries  of  "  Poetical"  and 
"Prose  Quotations,"  "Thomas'  Medical  Dictionary," 
the  important  "United  StAtos  Dispensatory,"  the 
"  Eucyclopanliaof  Chemistry,"  and  Chambers'  valua- 
ble "  Encyclopredia,"  "Cyclopaedia  of  Literature," 
"  Book  of  Days,"  and  "  Information  for  the  People ;" 
also  Brewer's  "  Reader's  Hand-Book."  The  publica- 
tion of  Chambers'  "Encyclopaedia,"  which  has  en- 
joyed large  sales,  was  begun  in  1860. 

As  at  present  (1884)  organized,  the  firm  includes, 
besides  its  senior  partner,  Craige,  Walter,  and  J. 
Bertram  Lippincott,  sons  of  J.  B.  Lippincott,  J. 
Shoemaker,  George  Wood,  R.  P.  Morton,  and  W.  S.  I 
Washburn. 

One  of  the  great  firms  of  publishers  and  booksellers 
in  Philadelphia  is  that  of  Porter  <fe  Coates,  one  of 
the  members  of  which  is  George  Morrison  Coates. 
He  was  born  in  this  city  Aug.  20, 1817,  and  traced  his 
lineage  to  the  Percys  of  England,  a  family  that  warmly 
supported  the  royalist  cause  during  the  bitter  contest 
between  Charles  I.  and  Parliament,  and  some  of  whose  1 
members  became  Quakers,  and  emigrated  to  America 
with  Penn.  Educated  in  the  Quaker  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, his  business  life  was  commenced  in  the  dry- 
goods  trade,  and  he  subsequently  established  with  his 
brother  Benjamin  the  firm  of  Coates  Bros.,  which 
became  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  wool  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  in  1869  he  and  his  brother  also  became 
partners  in  the  publishing  house  of  Porter  &  Coates. 
From  a  small  beginning  it  has  advanced  to  the  front 
rank  of  American  publishers,  each  succeeding  year 
witnessing  an  increase  of  its  transactions.  Mr.  Coates 
has  all  his  life  been  engaged  in  large  enterprises.  For 
ten  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  which  he  entered  into  when  many 
shrewd  business  men  feared  that  its  future  laid  in  the 
direction  of  failure  and  bankruptcy.  But  foreseeing  its 
coming  prosperity,  he  not  only  invested  his  own  means 
in  its  securities,  but  he  persuaded  his  friends  to  pur- 
chase, and  no  one  was  more  effective  than  himself  in 
procuring  from  the  city  the  subscription  of  $5,000,000 
toward  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  road.  1 
He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Union  League,  1 
and  gave  his  time  and  money  freely  to  movements  in 
behalf  of  the  national  government.  Although  he 
would  never  accept  any  office  of  emolument,  he  was  i 
an  elector  on  the  Republican  Presidential  ticket*  of  , 


1864, 1868,  and  1872,  and  probably  has  bad  more  votes 
cast  for  him  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  State*. 
From  1863  to  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  was  married  in  1840.  and  has  several 
sons,  who  are  associated  with  him  in  both  the  wool 
and  the  publishing  business. 

Maj.  Louis  H.  Everts,  the  publisher  of  this  history 
of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  has  qualified  him- 
self by  long  experience  and  large  enterprise  for  the 
preparation  and  issue  of  local  historical  works,  in 
which  line  of  business  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  com- 
petitor in  the  United  States.  He  had  but  recently 
left  the  military  service  of  his  country,  when,  in 
1866,  he  established  a  publication  house  in  the  West, 
and  as  his  operations  extended,  a  removal  to  a  more 
central  point  of  business  facilities  was  found  indis- 
pensable, and  he  therefore  transferred  his  headquar- 
ters to  Philadelphia  in  1872.  Since  then  he  has  been 
a  very  busy  and  successful  man.  In  all  he  baa  issued 
over  two  hundred  local  histories,  embracing  cities, 
counties,  towns,  etc.,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  and  California.  In  these 
many  volumes  are  preserved,  in  an  enduring  and 
concise  form,  the  valuable  records  of  many  Ameri- 
can cities  or  other  political  divisions,  from  the  day 
when  they  came  into  existence  to  that  of  the  issue  of 
the  books,  a  fact  the  simple  statement  of  which  de- 
notes the  importance  of  his  publications.  In  authen- 
ticity, in  literary  finish,  in  fineness  of  illustration,  and 
in  typographic  style  excellence  is  always  aimed  at 
and  attained.  Besides  the  histories,  Maj.  Everts  ha* 
published  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Methodism,"  edited  by 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson;  the  "Baptist  Encyclo- 
pa?dia,"  edited  by  Rev.  William  Cathcart,  D.D. ;  and 
the  "Cyclopiedia  of  Freemasonry,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Albert  G.  Mackey. 

Major  Everts  is  the  son  of  Samuel  C.  Everts,  and  is 
a  native  of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  In  1861  he 
resigned  from  the  house  of  Potter  Palmer,  Chicago,  to 
enter  the  army,  assisting  to  raise  a  regiment  in  Kane 
County,  111.,  and  accepting  a  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant. He  served  with  the  western  armies,  and  was  de- 
tailed as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Hackleman  just  before 
the  battlos  of  Iuka  and  Corinth,  in  the  fall  of  1S61 
From  President  Lincoln  he  received  the  commission 
of  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volunteers,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  nnd  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
T.  W.  Sweeny,  commanding  the  Second  Division, 
Sixteenth  Army  Corps.  He  marched  with  Sherman 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  on  to  Washington. 

At  the  close  of  this  memorable  campaign,  the 
field  and  staff  officers  of  the  division  united  in  a 
testimonial  to  the  adjutant-general,  which  secured 
his  promotion  for  meritorious  services,  and  wa» 
indorsed  by  the  major-general  commanding  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"IlEADQUABTtlUI  Foi  »TM  DlTldlOH.  KlFTRISTH  iHMT  CoBM, 
SlAB  WaIHIHUTO.V  ClTT,  1>.  C,  Jan.  3.  ] 
"  Reapeetfulljr  forwarded  am 
«U>le,  faithful,  and  gallant,  in  e»ery 
(Signed) 

"  Joim  M.  Cokjk, 
*  BreTet  Major-General  ooaimauillng." 

The  application  was  approved  by  corps  and  army 
commanders,  and  the  promotion  secured. 


In  1882  the  printing  business  was  as  follows: 


No. 


Value  of 


Print^n.  jorv  .•  

Printer*  and  nt*w*i»n|Mfr»,  «*lc  

Publl-hera  of  ttriitU   

Primer*  t»f  munic..., 
Pl*l*  prtntera  


.  ...  *-»  ...  M 


91 


ft 

....  7 


Printer*'  frulurt.  etc   

Hnok-hlndere,    

Book.blndrni'  lualrriale   

Book  printer*  and  publisher*  „ 

B«M»k  publisher*  


8 
11 

3 
11 


0,076,600 

3.s<i,noo 

164,000 
138,«PO 
9M,2i«) 

1,621.000 

4t,20o 
2,2.'.w.aoo 
3,493,010 

Tot»l   628  118,813,710 

The  hands  employed  in  these  establishments  aggre- 
gated 9683. 

Carriages  were  made  in  Philadelphia  by  George 
Uringhurst  before  1790,  who  manufactured  "all  kinds 
of  coaches,  chariots,  post-chaises,  kittereans,  phretons, 
waggons,  curricles,  chaises,  chairs,  and  whiskeys  of 
the  newest  fashion,  for  home  and  abroad.'-  The  first 
great  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of  riding 
carriages  was  the  introduction  of  iron  axles  and  steel 
springs,  by  which  greater  lightness,  without  loss  of 
strength,  was  acquired.  The  law  of  1794  imposed  a 
tax  of  from  one  to  ten  dollars  a  year  on  public  and 
private  carriages.  There  were  owned  in  Philadelphia 
in  1796,  307  four-wheeled  carriages,  of  which  33  were 
coaches  and  35  chariots,  in  addition  to  .V»3  two- 
wheeled  carriages.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Arts  that  the  importation  of 
carriages  had  nearly  ceased  in  1801.  The  duty  on 
imported  carriages  by  the  act  of  1797,  of  twenty-one 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  doubtless  contributed  to  this 
result,  as  well  as  stimulated  the  manufacture  at  home. 
In  1846  the  carriage  repository  of  William  D.  Rogers 
was  established,  which  in  the  process  of  time  was  en- 
larged in  every  respect  until  it  became  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  country. 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
in  Philadelphia  from  1860  to  1882  arc  as 


business  he  established  in  1831.  Before  that,  little 
baskets  were  chiefly  used.  The  pertonnd  of  tho 
house  underwent  many  changes  in  the  course  of 
time,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  ownership  of 
J.  A.  Yost.  The  manufacture  of  children's  carriages, 
sleds,  velocipedes,  etc.,  was  not  noted  in  the 
of  1860.    In  that  of  1870  it  was  as  follows: 


No.  Katab- 
HahneuU.  Capital. 

H«w 

Material. 

Labor. 

Product. 

6  $65,600 

J31.690 

43 

ren'e  carriage! 

8  44.800 

99.MO 

83 

171,742 

In  1882: 

"•!»'»  CAITiAgOV... 

7  •  

■*..■•■•• 

138 

193,100 

coaches 
follows : 


Tear. 

ISflO  

1870  

1 876  .*••-............ 

18*3.  Carriage. 


No.  LVtab- 
liebmenti. 

bl 

64 


Capital. 

SAlO.HK) 
874,'JOO 


Raw 

Mali- rial. 

*K«,:i2i 

340,72* 


Labor.  Product. 

103S  «l,lc>l,37l 
704  1.11W1.41 1 
  4,081 ,264 

2,(166,628 


Of  wagona,  rlc. : 

ISflft.......   (Mi 

1 870..   tl 

1 88O... ...... .........   1 10 

1882, 


83fl.fk'«i 
748.700 
>,fc!  1,^00 


463,910 
27.ri,H4'.» 
8£),643 


(176 
510 
1678 


1,101.431 
2,ftOI>,148 
2,OA7,ll!> 


3;  wheelwright*,  12,  product  or  wagon-makere, 
f  wheelwright*,  8104,200. 


E.  W.  Bushnell  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  chil- 
dren's carriages  entirely  of  iron  and  wood.  This 


Of  the  comforts  that  attend  upon  furniture  the 
early  colonist  knew  little  or  nothing.  Penn  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  spent  £5000  on  "  Pennsbury."  His 
furniture  was  imported,  and  was  equal  in  every  re- 
aped to  that  used  in  England  by  those  who  had  the 
entrte  of  Whitehall.  But  the  character  of  the  com- 
forts in  the  homes  of  his  colonists  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  that  which  the  proprietary  enjoyed,  al- 
though abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
soon  surrounded  that  "  collection  of  divers  nations" 
which  settled  Philadelphia,  would  in  a  very  short 
time  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  with  much 
of  the  comforts  which  follow  convenient  furni- 
ture. We  learn  from  Mr.  Freedley  that  "  in  1840 
there  were  but  few  furniture-stores  in  the  city,  and 
they  mostly  small  ones,  keeping  samples  of  the  styles 
of  goods,  but  relying  mainly  on  orders  from  their  cus- 
tomers to  supply  work  for  their  employes."  A  spring 
sofa  was  then  a  luxury,  almost  a  novelty.  The  art 
of  veneering  was  just  beginning  to  be  understood. 
Previous  to  this  period  a  crotch  of  mahogany-wood 
(which  was  then  mostly  used  for  furniture)  was  cut 
into  veneers  by  a  narrow-blade  saw  drawn  by  two 
men. 

The  factory  of  the  present  firm  of  O.  Vollmcr  &  Son, 
Xos.  22-28  South  Fifteenth  Street,  with  warerooms  at 
No.  1108  Chestnut  Street  and  1105  Sansom  Street,  is 
now  one  of  the  great  establishments  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness. Gottlieb  Vollmer,  who  founded  it,  was  born  in 
Ludwigsburg,  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1816.  His  parents  were  Carl  and  Char- 
lotte Vollmcr,  of  that  place.  H  is  futher  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  came  to  this  country  in  1830,  leaving  his 
son  Gottlieb  at  home  to  fiuish  his  trade  and  to  pass 
the  military  examination  prescribed  by  law.  Two 
years  later,  finding  himself  exempt  from  conscription, 
he  followed  his  parents  to  America,  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia. When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  his 
father  died,  whereby  the  support  of  the  widow  and  of 
five  brothers  and  sisters,  the  eldest  of  them  being 
nine  years  old,  the  youngest  two  years,  was  thrown 
upon  the  young  man.  Later  he  married  Wilhelmina 
Gebhardt,  and  to  them  were  born  six  children,— three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Mr.  Vollmer  confined  himself  strictly  to  his  own 
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extending  business,  eschewing  public  life,  and  his 
success,  which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  business  he 
established  and  maintained,  was  due  to  the  most  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  and  strict  probity  of  char-  I 
acter.  Mr.  Vollmer  died  May  17.  1883,  leaving  his 
business  to  be  continued  by  his  eldest  son,  whom  he 
had  practically  educated  for  it  in  this  city  and  in 
Paris. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  from  1860  to  1882 : 

No.  Kat&b-  Haw  Valoa  of 

Tfara.  lUfamtnta.  Capital.  Materia].  Labor.  Pr-duct. 

18S0....       1»1  ll.O0S.56O  W38.C23  1627  fl.RM.4W 

1B70.„.       202  2,724,8311  1.MO.OI2  2298  4.678.683 

1880....       218  3,239.963  2,«26.81»  3283  S,22«,»I7 

1882L ...       271      4963  7,694,979 

Traces  of  gold  had  been  found  in  this  colony  in 
the  days  of  Printz.  To  search  out  the  mineral  treas- 
ures of  the  South  River  or  Delaware  Colony  was  en- 
joined upon  the  first  Dutch  Governors  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Amsterdam,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  an  induce- 
ment, were  allowed  for  ten  years  the  sole  use  of  any 
valuable  minerals  they  might  discover ;  and  at  Mini- 
sink  the  evidences  of  their  search  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  "  mine-holes"  and  mine-road  thence  to  the  Hud- 
son. 

Watchmaking  was  carried  on  in  1745  by  Robert 
Leslie,  the  father  of  the  artist,  C.  R.  Leslie,  Maj. 
Leslie,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  Miss  E.  Leslie, 
the  authoress.  In  1789  the  Assembly  granted  him  a 
patent  for  certain  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of 
clocks  and  watches,  which  was  extended  under  the 
United  States  patent  laws. 

Among  the  early  clockmakers,  advertisements  and 
cards  mention  Augustine  Neisser,  who  was  born  in 
Sehlen,  Moravia,  in  1717,  came  to  Georgia  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1736,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1739.  He  settled  in  Germantown,  and  married 
Catharine  Reisinger,  a  member  of  the  Reformed  ! 
Church,  in  1770.  By  this  marriage  he  had  three  sons,  I 
—George  Henry,  born  in  1771 ;  Augustine,  born  in 
1774 ;  and  Jacob,  born  in  1777.  Augustine,  the  father, 
died  in  1780,  aud  lies  buried  somewhere  in  German- 
town.  All  the  clocks  of  Augustine  Neisscr's  make  . 
bear  his  name  on  their  faces,  but  none  of  them  have 
any  date  of  manufacture  affixed.  John  Wood,  watch  | 
and  clock  maker,  bad  his  shop  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Front  and  Chestnut  Streets  in  1785.  He  was  there 
in  1791.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Directory 
of  1793  or  afterward.  The  locality  was  known  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  as  "  Peter  Stretch's  cor- 
ner." The  latter  died  probably  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  succeeded  by  Wood.  Edward  Duffield, 
clock  and  watchmaker,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
County  in  1720,  and  died  in  1801.  He  made  the  first 
medals  ever  executed  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  honor  of  the  victory  over  the  Indians  at  Kittanning 
in  1756.  He  made  philosophical  apparatus  for  Dr. 
Kinnersly,  Franklin,  and  other*.  He  was  in  business 
in  Philadelphia  probably  from  about  1741  to  1747. 


He  removed  to  Lower  Dublin,  Philadelphia  Co.,  in 
the  latter  year,  and  while  there  made  many  clock* 
and  other  machinery.  David  Rittenhouse  made  clocks 
from  1751  till  1777.  Originally  they  were  manufac- 
tured at  Norriton,  and  during  the  last  seven  years  at 
Philadelphia.  Barton  says  that  Matthias  Rittenhouse. 
the  father  of  David  Rittenhouse,  had  ten  children, 
four  of  whom  were  boys,  and  among  whom  was  Ben- 
jamin. The  latter  is  mentioned  as  the  maker  of  a 
chronometer  in  1786. 

William  D.  Rapp  was  a  well-known  clockmaker 
and  watchmaker  who,  as  early  as  1831,  and  probably 
before,  had  his  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Race  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth.  Benjamin  Clark, 
clockmaker  and  watchmaker,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Front  and  Market  Streets,  was  the  son  of  Ephraim 
Clark,  clockmaker  and  watchmaker,  who  was  at  the 
same  place  in  1791.  Benjamin  succeeded  his  father 
about  1792-93.  He  and  his  sons  were  at  the  same 
place  in  1830  and  afterward.  During  his  time  the 
southeast  corner  of  Front  and  Market  Streets  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  well-known  places  in 
the  city. 

In  "  The  Traveler's  Pocket  Companion,"  published 
by  Mathew  Carey,  in  1804,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Rittenhouse  clock  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  which, 
the  writer  says,  "gives  notice  by  ringing  an  alarm 
every  evening  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  winds 
itself  up  at  the  same  time."  The  Rittenhouse  as- 
tronomical clock,  in  the  possession  of  George  W. 
Childs,  was  made  for  Joseph  Potts,  who  paid  $640 
for  it.  In  1774  this  clock  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Prior.  Gen.  Howe  offered  a  large  price  for  it  while 
the  British  were  in  poKtession  of  the  city.  The  am- 
bassador of  the  Spanish  court  also  made  an  effort  to 
purchase  it  for  the  king  of  Spain.  After  Mr.  Prior's 
death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Professor  Barton. 
The  late  Dr.  James  Swaim  purchased  it  from  Dr. 
Barton. 

Another  clock  made  by  Rittenhouse  is  now  the 
property  of  Ephraim  Clark,  of  this  city.  This  ha*  a 
chime  of  bells,  and  shows  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Rittenhouse  made  several  beautiful  time-pieces  con- 
taining the  machinery  of  a  musical  clock,  with  minia- 
ture planetarium. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  ware  in  Phila- 
delphia has  maintained  the  front  rank  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Frcedley  quotes  from  Mr.  Wallia'  "Re- 
port on  the  Industry  of  the  United  States"  to  show 
that  there  were  "  some  twelve  or  fourteen  establish- 
ments in  which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are 
employed,  and  the  productions  of  which  are  of  a 
varied,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  useful,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  character.  The  presentation  services  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  bear  the  imprint  of  Philadelphia 
manufacture,  while  every  variety  of  diamond  and 
pearl  jewelry,  gold  chains,  gold  and  silver  pencil-  and 
pen-cases,  and  other  articles  of  personal  ornament  are 
manufactured  in  her  shops  and  sold  in  her  splendid 
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store*."  William  Warner,  prior  to  1812,  established 
his  manufacture  of  watch-eases,  and  gold  and  silver 
watches  are  made  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  state 
of  this  trade  in  1860  was  as  follows: 


No.  Eatab- 
Ii*uiu*nt«. 

Gold  leaf  and  Ml  S 

Gold  pen*,  irold  watch**,  tic.  28 
Gold  and  •IWeraaaayer*,  etc..  S 


Raw 

Capital.  Malarial. 


In  1870:< 

Coin***  and  i 

Gold  chain*.. 
Gold  watch-< 

Gold  pan*  

Gold  leaf  and  foil ... 


3 

■ 

I 
I 


iai.soo 

74l,AOn 


M,«i0 
237.0O0 
7,c««i 
149,100 


$146,240 

100,000 


umjm 

7«V57o 
2,800 

let.iao 


Labor. 

1Z3 
iv.M 
HI 


Product, 
f224.AU) 
1,714.800 
4  10,000 


244 
4H 
14A 

s 

187 


4.667,168 

1 2.1,000 

828,0110 
8,(100 
287,324 


In  1880: 
Gold  and  ailrar  leaf  and  foil.  7 

In  1882: 

Gold  aaeey  „   1 

Gold  coinage.   .  1 

Gold  chain*  _  2 

Gold  leaf  and  foil  -.  10 

Uold  plater*   3 

Gold  walch<aeea   12 

Aeaayer*  and  rrflner*   7 

Diamond  cutter*,  etc   U 

Silver  watch-caaee   1 

Watchmaker*'    dial*  and 

case*   8 

Watch  end  Jewelry  repair*.  88 


224,000       330,710       167  M9,"V44 


Hi 
242 

20 
421 

12 
ME2 

76 
81 
218 

25 
17S 


490,0011 

34,wa.»co 

30.000 
393,760 

ijmSiit 

4V0.0>iu 

I  I'M. 41 «' 

.1o7,»00 

32,000 
226.500 


There  is  one  five-story  and  one  six-story  building,  both 
of  brick,  and  connected  by  bridges  on  the  various 
floors.  Within  they  are  perfectly  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery for  every  phase  of  the  work,  from  the  assay- 
ing of  metals  to  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation 
known  to  the  art.  In  the  basement  the  ingots  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals  are  melted,  and  by  means  of 
rolls  and  presses  the  combinations  are  formed  and  the 
cases  cut  out.  Elsewhere  the  turning  and  jointing, 
the  springing  and  polishing,  the  engraving  and  finish- 
ing are  done,  until  out  of  the  gold  ingot  and  the  com- 
position umalgam  are  produced  the  best  watch-cases 
in  the  world.  Several  hundred  skilled  artisans  are 
employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  factory, 
and  much  of  their  work  is  of  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cate nature.  The  apparatus  is  in  many  respects  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity  and  of  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  designed.  Over  200,000  of  these 
cases  have  been  sold,  and  the  manufacturers  state 
that  in  every  instance  they  have  given  entire  satis- 
faction. The  firm  of  Hagstoz  A  Thorpe  continued 
under  that  name  until  July,  1883,  when  it  was  reor- 
ganised as  C.  N.  Thorpe  it  Co.,  with  Charles  N. 
Thorpe  as  general  partner  and  George  W.  Child*  as 
Bpecial  partner.  H.  L.  Roberta  is  the  manager,  and 
E.  C.  Chappatte,  superintendent. 

In  1816,  Marcus  Bull 
removed  his  gold-beat- 
ing shop  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  it  was  established 
in  Pearl  Street.  It  was 
in  this  shop  that  den- 
tists' gold-foil  was  first 
made.  In  1835,  when 
Charles  Abbey,  pre- 
viously superintendent, 
was  admitted  as  a  part- 
ner, the  making  of  gold- 
leaf  was  abandoned,  and 
dentists'  gold-foil  exclu- 
sively produced. 

In  1704,  the  felt- 
makers  asked  the  As- 
sembly to  prohibit  the 
exportation    of  beaver 

ago  upon  his  invention  for  making  watch-cases  of  I  and  other  furs  proper  and  needful  to  be  worked  up, 


The  Keystone  Watch-Case  Manufactory,  Nine- 
teenth above  Wylie  8treet,  owes  its  origin  to  patents 
which  James  Boss  took  out  about  twenty-five  years 


KKVSTONE  W  ATCH  l  ASK  SI  AXI'FAITOIIY. 


two  thicknesses  of  gold,  with  one  thickness  of  com- 
position metal  sandwiched  between  them,  such  a  case 
being  stronger  than  one  of  all  gold,  firmer,  more  dur- 
able, and  yet  much  less  expensive.  His  plan  met  with 
great  favor,  and  in  the  course  of  time  his  business 
and  patents  were  purchased  by  the  jewelry  manufac- 
turing firm  of  Hagstoz  «&  Thorpe,  who  so  greatly  en- 
larged the  trade  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  present  factory, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world. 


1  In  1873  cold  and  lilver  manufacture*  were  ratimated  at  $9,038,755., 
and  that  of  leaf,  chain*,  on**.,  He,  at  f 1 ,422,486. 


and  leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect. 
Means  were  found  to  evade  the  statute,  and  hats  con- 
tinued to  be  exported  to  other  provinces.  Felts,  which 
were  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  people,  were  made  in 
large  quantities,  and  much  of  the  business  was  carried 
on  in  interior  towns,  where,  wool  being  cheap,  the 
manufacture  was  less  exposed  to  official  scrutiny  than 
in  the  sea-ports.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  July  15,  1716,  a  petition  from  Thomas  Mas- 
ters was  presented,  showing  that  the  king  had  issued 
to  him  a  patent  for  "the  sole  working  and  weaving, 
in  a  new  method,  palmetto,  chip,  and  straw,  for 
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covering  hats  and  bonnet*,  and  other  improvements 
in  that  ware."  He  asked  that  he  should  have  per- 
mission to  record  it,  which  wax  allowed,  with  right  to 
publish  it.  The  manufacture  of  wool  hats  was  a  very 
early  and  very  considerable  department  of  Philadel- 
phia industry.  In  1796,  the  hat  manufacture  had 
increased,  as  ascertained  by  a  report  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Society  of  Philadelphia,  to  over  160,000 
wool  and  upwards  of  54,000  fur  hats  annually.  There 
were  68  hatters  in  the  city.  In  1810,  Philadelphia 
made  92,000  hats  worth  $5  each,  in  addition  to  50,000 
"  country"  hats,  worth  $3. 
The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  1860 


to  1882  are  a-*  follows: 

Yeare. 

N<>.  Eatah. 
llahn.enta. 

Capital. 

Haw  Material. 

Uhar. 

Product. 

<> 

$A4rt,860 

90S 

fl.lM  222 
1.2Mi,(»»i 
1.7.ii.»:w 
2.2M.744 
2.412.8m. 
3,Mti,168 

1*70  ... 
1*75... 
J88  '  ... 

ism 

...  .  60 
i.:< 

  191 

MS.9UI, 
IU1.SU 

*»K4,:i7l 

mat 
oos 

2827 

Notwithstanding  Pennsylvania  from  her  earliest 
settlement  was  an  agricultural  community,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  implements  of  husbandry  was  not  un- 
dertaken in  this  city  until  a  very  late  date.  Mr. 
Freedley  says  that  "  regular  agricultural  machine- 
shops  are  of  quite  recent  establishment,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  implements  formerly  sold  at  the  city 
warehouses  having  been  imported  from  New  England, 
whose  sterile  soil  had  compelled  its  energetic  sons  to 
seek  more  profitable  occupation  than  tillage."  Prior 
to  1854  certain  kinds  of  implements,  such  as  grain- 
drills,  were  made  by  Sleacy  and  by  Pennock,  but  it 
was  not  until  David  Landretli  &  Son,  in  1854,  estab- 
lished their  steam  works  at  Bristol  that  this  manufac- 
ture began  either  in  the  city  or  in  its  vicinity. 

The  growth  of  this  industry  is  best  traced  in  its 
statistics  from  I860  to  1882: 

No.  Eelab-  Raw 

Year*.                   lUhmeute.  Capital.     Material  I-elxir  Product. 

18«0  7  fsT.MiU       $46,.>42  Ki  $142,910 

1H70  „                  4  IW.tMl        mi..yM  SO  I84.7t» 

18*0  ...                     I  4A4,i««J       392,87.'i  Mi  739.MIS 

IMS                             19    429  710.7JA 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  manures  is  naturally 
associated  with  agricultural  implements.  Those  made 
in  Philadelph  ia  are  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  bone- 
dust,  plaster  of  Paris,  poudrette,  urate,  bone-black 
waste,  together  with  imported  guano  and  blood 
manure. 

There  were,  in  1860,  12  establishments  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  bone-dust,  phosphates,  poudrette, 
etc.,  the  value  of  whose  products  was  $207,450.  In 
1870  there  were  17  establishments,  the  value  of  whose 
products  was  $1,463,662.  In  1880  there  were  13  es- 
tablishments, with  an  annual  production  of  $977,750. 
In  1882  there  were  10  establishments,  whose  products 
that  year  were  valued  at  $1,697,500. 

Ship  building  was  an  industry  at  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1683,  when  the  ship-yard  of  William  West, 
at  the  foot  of  Vine  Street,  had  been  established,  and 
Penn  in  that  year  wrote  that  "  some  vessels  have  been 


built  here  and  many  boats."  West  acquired  consid- 
erable fortune,  his  orders  coming  chiefly  from  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  houses.  In  1698  the  wharves  and 
other  facilities  for  receiving,  discharging,  and  storing 
merchandise,  for  loading  and  unloading,  building 
and  repairing  ships,  were  so  numerous  and  conve- 
nient as  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  English  writer.1 
There  existed  a  curious  and  commodious  dock,  with 
a  drawbridge  to  it,  "for  the  convenient  reception  of 
vessels,  where  have  been  built  some  ships  of  two  or 
three  hundred  tons  each.  They  have  very  stately 
oaks  to  build  ships  with,  some  of  which  are  between 
fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  clear  of  knots,  being 
very  straight  and  well  grained.  In  this  famous  city 
of  Philadelphia  are  several  ropemakers,  who  have 
large  and  curious  ropewalks,  especially  Joseph  Wil- 
cox." *  Ship-carpenters,  carvers,  ropemakers,  block- 
makers,  turners  are  mentioned  as  receiving  adequate 
compensation  and  full  employment. 

The  ship-yards  of  Philadelphia,  in  colonial  times, 
occupied  the  river  front  from  Market  to  Vine  or  Cal- 
lowhill,  and  were  gradually  driven  north  by  the  im- 
provement* in  the  city.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  writing 
in  July,  1718,  says,  "  Here  is  a  great  employ  for  ship 
work  for  England.  It  increases  and  will  increase, 
and  our  expectations  from  the  iron  works,  forty  miles 
up  the  Schuylkill,  are  very  great."  The  vessels  built 
nt  Philadelphia  in  1722-24,  were  :  1722,  10  vessels  of 
458  tons;  1723,  13  of  507  tons;  and  1724.  19  of  959 
tons.  The  clearances  from  1719  to  1725  averaged  119 
sails  annually,  and,  a  few  years  later,  it  is  said  that 
as  many  as  twenty  vessels  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
stocks  at  one  time,  so  well  adapted  were  the  docks  for 
ship-buildiug.  At  that  early  day  the  city  was  said 
to  contain  a  great  many  wealthy  merchants,  and  the 
profits  of  its  trade  were  prodigious.  The  return  of 
new  shipping,  built  at  Philadelphia  for  1769,  was 
1469  tons;  in  1770,  2354  tons;  in  1771,  1309  tons. 
The  tonnage  entered  in  1771  was  50,901  tons,  and  that 
cleared  amounted  to  49,654  tons.  Fully  three-eighths 
of  this  tonnage  was  owued  in  the  province.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  Philadelphia  had  become 
among  the  first  cities  in  naval  architecture;  her 
vessels  being  no  less  noted  for  beauty  of  form  and 
finish  than  lor  their  swiftness.  A  species  of  ship, 
constructed  at  Philadelphia  in  early  times,  but 
scarcely  belonging  to  naval  architecture,  perhaps, 
were  huge  raft  ships,*  similar  to  those  coustructed  at 
a  later  period  in  Canada.  These  colossal  structures 
were  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  great  quantity 
of  timber,  and  were  designed  to  be  broken  up  on 


1  Biahop  ou  Manufacture*,  p.  70. 

*  lliatoiv  <>f  Pennfjlraula  and  New  Jereej,  by  Gabriel  Thorn**, 

I-omton,  H.9S. 

»  •  N»vl«,"  a  correspondent  of  lb.  G**ttl*.  aald  that  -  lo  the  tart  on* 
which  lrft  l litre  were  eight  hundred  log.  of  timber,— enough  to  build  ux 
•l.lpe  of  two  hundred  and  flu.}  lulu  each."  They  were  denounced  at  a 
mt-ati*  of  depr  Iriuf  the  colony  of  n.alerUI  for  building  ahipa,  and  of  en- 
hancing the  price  of  timber.  Theae  ahipa  twUted  much  in  launching, 
but,  in  the  wator,  the;  looked  much  Ilka  other  Teasel*  in  form. 
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arriving  at  their  destination.  The  last  of  this  class 
from  Philadelphia  was  constructed  at  Kensington  a 
few  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  "Buron  Ren- 
frew," built  at  an  earlier  period,  of  upward  of  5000 
tons,  or  double  the  measurement  of  an  ordinary 
seventy- four,  made  a  safe  passage  to  England. 

The  reputation  of  her  naval  architects  had  now  be- 
come high;  and  the  position  of  the  city  as  the  largest 
in  the  provinces,  with  an  extensive  commerce,  nu- 
merous productive  iron-works  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  for  procuring  the  best  timber  and 
naval  stores  from  the  Southern  colonies,  gave  her 
superior  advantages.  These  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition during  the  war  for  the  naval  defense  of  the 
port  and  the  country  generally.  Of  the  thirteen 
frigates  ordered  by  Congress  under  the  law  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  the  "  Washington"  and  the  "  Ran- 
dolph," of  thirty-two  guns  each,  the  "  Effingham"  of 
twenty-eight,  and  the  "  Delaware"  of  twenty-four, 
were  built  at  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  three  seventy- 
fours  ordered  the  next  year,  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  a  packet-boat  were  also  assigned  to  the  ship-yards 
of  Philadelphia.  The  flourishing  commerce  of  the 
city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  her  shipping  nearly  swept  from  the  sea.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  city  in  the  country  saw  both 
resuscitated  with  more  remarkable  success  after  the 
return  of  peace.  In  1798  there  were  eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  tons  of  shipping  built  at 
Philadelphia,  an  amount  double  that  built  at  any 
other  port  in  the  United  States.  The  exports  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1793,  exceeded  those  of  all  New 
England  $1,717,572,  and  those  of  New  York  by 
$2,934,370.  In  1792,  the  aggregate  value  of  goods 
shipped  to  foreign  ports  was  $3,820,640,  and  in  1793, 
$6,958,730.  Her  exports  in  1793  were  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Union.' 

The  success  of  Philadelphia  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  genius  of 
several  of  her  eminent  citizens.  Thomas  Godfrey,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  if  not  the  inventor,  was  the 
improver  of  the  reflecting  quadrant  which  bears  the 
name  of  Hadley.  It  was  first  brought  into  use  in 
West  India  vessels  about  the  year  1731-32,  and  was 
thence  carried  to  England,  where  Hadley  acquired 
the  credit  of  the  invention.  Dr.  Franklin  made 
many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  model 
and  sailing  qualities  of  vessels,  among  them  the 
xcater-Hght  compartments  which  have  of  late  years 
been  introduced  into  naval  structures.  Joshua 
Humphreys  was  the  first  naval  constructor  of  the 
United  States  navy,  and  built  many  of  the  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  the  government. 

Thomas  P.  Cope,  the  great  ship-owner,  greatly  en- 
couraged the  ship-builders  of  this  city,  arid  the  most 
of  his  splendid  ships  were  built  here.  As  we  have 
seen,  Philadelphia  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  estab- 


TltOMAS  P.  COPE. 


I  Coxe"«  "View  of  the  UnlUd  Stater" 


lisbment,  in  1821,  of  the  first  regular  line  of  packet- 
ships  between  this  city  and  Liverpool,  England,  and 
the  first  ship  em- 
ployed in  the  line 
was,  it  is  said,  the 
"  Lancaster,"  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety 
tons,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Dixey. 

William  Rush,  the 
son  of  a  ship-car- 
penter of  Philadel- 
phia, was  born  July 
4,  1756.  He  was 
without  a  superior 
as  a  ship-carver  and 
sculptor,  having 
been  apprenticed  to 
Edward  Cutbush,  of  London,  the  best  carver  of  his 
day.  Walking  attitudes  were  then  unknown  for 
figure-heads,  but  all  rested  astride  the  cutwater. 
He  introduced  the  upright  figure,  and  soon  excelled 
all  his  competitors.  His  figures  attracted  notice 
in  foreign  ports,  and  soon  orders  were  received  for 
foreign  vessels.  His  "Indian  Trader,"  dressed  in 
Indian  habiliments,  excited  great  admiration  when 
seen  from  the  ship  "  William  Penn"  in  London.  The 
carvers  of  London  came  in  boats  to  sketch  and  make 
designs  of  it,  and  in  Paris  plaster  casts  of  the  head 
were  taken.  His  "  River  God,"  as  the  figure-head  of 
the  ship  "Ganges,"  attracted  the  wonder  of  the  Hin- 
doos, who  came  in  numerous  boats  to  express  their  de- 
light. The  house  of  Nicklin  &  Griffiths  gave  orders 
to  Rush  to  carve  two  figure-heads  for  ships  building 
in  London.  Among  his  most  noted  figures  were 
the  female  personation  of  "  Commerce,"  the  full-size 
statue  of  Washington  for  the  Academy  of  Arts,  his 
William  Penn,  Franklin,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton,  and  the  representation  of  the  cruci- 
fixion in  St.  Augustine  Church,  destroyed  with  the 
church  by  the  mob  of  1844.  His  figures  of  "  Tragedy" 
and  "  Comedy"  were  owned  by  Edwin  Forrest.  Mr. 
Rush  was  often  a  member  of  City  Councils,  and  died 
Jan.  27,  1833.  Among  the  most  skillful  of  the  ship- 
carpenters  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  Mr. 
Grice,  who  built  the  ship  "  Fanny,"  for  Capt.  Charles 
Macalester,  the  fastest  sailing  merchantman  of  that 
day,  making  her  first  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cowca  in  seventeen  days,  and  carrying  the  wealthy 
and  distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  William 
Ringham,  with  his  wife,  as  passengers.  Capt.  Macal- 
ester relinquished  the  sea  in  1824,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  After  a  successful  life  therein, 
Capt.  Macalester  was  elected,  in  1825,  president  of 
the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  in  some  financial  trouble.  In  two  years  such 
was  his  success  in  relieving  the  company  from  embar- 
rassment that  he  was  presented  in  1827,  by  the  stock- 
holders, with  a  service  of  plate,  as  a  testimonial  of 
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their  grateful  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  died  Aug. 
29,  1832,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war  the  wharfage 
accommodation  of  Philadelphia  had  become  much 
impaired  by  the  accumulation  of  mud.  Arthur  Don- 
aldson invented  a  dredging-machine  for  cleaning  and 
deepening  the  docks,  a  cut  and  description  of  which 
were  given  in  the  Penntylvania  Magazine  for  1775. 
The  committee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  recom- 
mended an  award  to  the  builder  of  £100  for  his  in- 
genuity.1 In  1785,  Donaldson  was  granted  by  the 
Assembly  the  exclusive  privilege,  for  a  term  of  years, 
of  making  and  using  in  the  Delaware  his  machine  for 
cleaning  docks,  called  the  "  Hippopotamus."  He 
also  invented  a  balance-lock.  His  constructive  abili- 
ties procured  for  him  an  offer  from  Fulton  of  a  part- 
nership in  his  steamboat  scheme.  To  this  invention 
he  afterward  set  up  an  independent  claim,  based  on 
the  construction  of  a  pump-boat  on  the  principle  of 
Bernoville's,  and  for  some  time  he  strongly  contested 
with  Fitch,  the  originator  of  that  and  other  modes  of 
applying  power.  The  agency  of  steam  was  applied 
to  dredging  purposes  by  Oliver  Evans,  in  1804,  in  the 
"  Eruktor  Amphibolis." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1847  were  8  ships,  2  brigs,  81  schooners, 
121  sloops  and  canal-boats,  66  steamers;  total,  228, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  24,126.37. 

The  history  of  ship-building  in  1854  in  Philadel- 
phia is  condensed  in  Hunt's  Merchant*'  Magazine  for 
September,  1855,  as  follows: 
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The  builders  of  iron  ships  in  1860  confined  them- 
selves to  3  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
the  raw  material  used  beiug  valued  at  $245,900.  The 
hands  employed  numbered  350,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $448,500.  The  builders  of  wooden  ships, 
by  the  census  of  that  year,  numbered  13,  with  $1,350,- 
000  capital,  employing  608  hands,  and  using  $297,855 
of  raw  material,  the  annual  product  being  valued  at 
$804,500.  The  ship-joiners  and  boat-builders  were 
9  in  number,  with  a  capital  of  $18,150,  using  raw 

1  In  January.  1774,  Arthur  Donaldson  presented  a  petition  to  the 
AeserjiMy  declaring  thnt  he  had  Inrented  a  machine  to  cleanse  and 
deepen  the  docks,  but  "  which  might  he  bent-flcial  in  cleansing  and 
deepening  the  piers,  opening  the  shallow  and  too-contracted  mouths 
and  channels  of  rivers,  and  in  raising  stones  and  sand  for  hudding*,  and 
for  a  variety  <>f  other  works  of  pnldic  utility."  The  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  he  declared,  had  seen  the  machine  at  work  and  had 
approved  of  it,  and  he  aaks  that  encouragement  should  he  given  to  him. 
A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  see  the  machine  perform. 


material  valued  at  $23,790,  employing  76  hand*,  and 
producing  annually  a  value  of  $78,829.  The  chip- 
smiths  numbered  12,  with  $31,400  of  capital,  $14,387 
of  raw  material,  employing  52  hands,  and  producing 
an  annual  value  of  $55,600.  These  different  cla*e- 
aggregated  37  establishments,  whose  total  capital  is 
$1,799,550;  the  raw  material  annually  used  ws»  value! 
at  $r>79,932,  the  hands  employed  numbered  1086,  ud 
the  value  of  the  product  aggregated  $1,387,429. 

In  1870,  the  ship-builders  numbered  12,  with  i 
gate  capital  of  $3,705,700,  paying  annually  in  i 
$1,129,590,  and  using  raw  material  of  the  value  of 
$820,912;  the  annual  product  being  valued  at  $3,012,- 
668.  By  the  census  of  1880  ship-building  was  con- 
ducted in  52  establishments,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,075,132,  the  raw  material  u«ed  being 
valued  at  $1,438,574,  and  the  annual  product  n 
$2,981,381.  In  1882,  the  enumeration  of  Philadel- 
phia industries  gave  for  iron  ships  and  ship-building. 
4  establishments,  whose  aggregate  annual  product  wi» 
$6,620,000;  ship-repairing  (iron),  7  establishment!, 
whose  annual  product  was  valued  at  $253,400;  ship- 
builders (wood),  not  boats,  3  establishments,  whose 
annual  product  was  valued  at  $415,000;  boats  tod 
barges  (not  steam),  12  establishments,  with  an  annual 
product  of  $190,400;  blocks,  pumps,  and  ship-fittings. 
8  establishments,  whose  annual  product  was  valued 
at  $145,300 ;  ship  propellers,  1  establishment,  with  an 
annual  product  of  $120,000.  These  So  e«tablishmeot; 
employed  8092  hands  and  produced  annually  a  value 
of  $6,743,400. 

Of  all  the  ship-yards  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  one  better  known  than  that  of  William  Cramp 
&  Sons,  which  among  its  work  has  turned  out  lie 
famous  steam  yachts  "Corsair,"  for  Charles  J.  Os- 
borne, in  1881;  "Stranger,"  for  George  A.  O*go.«i 
in  1881,  and  "  Atalanta,"  for  Jay  Gould,  in  1883. 

William  Cramp,  to  whom  this  great  industry  n so- 
ils origin,  was  born  in  the  district  of  Kensington,  no* 
the  Eighteenth  Ward  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
September,  1807.  His  parents  were  of  English  <ie 
sccnt,  but  were  natives  of  this  country.  He 
educated  in  the  Philadelphia  schools,  and  in  1 823  w>> 
apprenticed  to  Samuel  Gricc,  the  most  celebrate': 
ship-builder  of  that  period,  whose  yard  occupied  the 
site  of  what  is  now  Verree's  rolling-mill.  After  he 
bad  completed  his  term  of  service  with  Grice,  Ik 
worked  for  several  years  as  a  journeyman  ship-ctr- 
penter.  In  1830  he  determined  to  establish  an  inc 
vidual  business  enterprise,  and  acquiring  some  prop- 
erty in  Kensington  and  fronting  on  the  Delasart 
River,  he  began  the  building  of  wooden  ve**eU  and 
steamboats.  In  1857  he  took  into  partnership  b> 
two  sons,  Charles  H.  and  William  M.  Cramp,  and  ia 
1863  three  other  sonB,  Samuel  H.,  Jacob  C,  and  The- 
odore Cramp,  were  also  admitted  into  the  firm.  I-i 
1860  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  marm< 
architecture  induced  the  firm  to  discontinue  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  craft  and  devote  its  attentat 
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entirely  to  iron  vessels,  in  which  business  it  has  made 
a  reputation  with  which  every  maritime  country  in 
the  world  is  familiar.  It  furnished  the  government 
with  a  number  of  iron-clads  and  other  ships  of  war 
during  the  Rebellion,  including  the  famous  armed 
frigate  "  New  Ironsides,"  which  did  such  effective 
service  in  Charleston  harbor.  In  addition  to  the  ves- 
sels built  at  the  Cramps'  yards  for  the  navy,  many 
others  were  there  refitted  and  equipped.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  firm  contracted  with  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Company  to  build  four  first-class  iron 
steamers  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  Line. 
As  more  room  than  was  then  occupied  was  needed  for 
this  large  undertaking,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Ken- 
sington, having  a  river  frontage  of  700  feet,  was  pur- 
chased, and  is  now  the  establishment  of  the  firm. 
The  necessary  piling  having  been  put  down,  the  ship- 
houses,  docks,  piers,  machine-shops,  etc.,  were  speed- 
ily erected,  and  a  numerous  force  of  hands  engaged 
for  building  the  American  Line  steamers.  Each  of 
these  four  vessels  is  356  feet  long,  43  feet  breadth  of 
beam,  and  34}  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  3016  tons 
burden.  The  first  ship,  the  "  Pennsylvania,"  was 
launched  in  August,  1872;  the  "Ohio,"  in  October  of 
the  same  year;  the  "  Indiana,"  in  March,  1873;  and 
the  "  Illinois"  in  the  succeeding  May.  About  the 
same  time  there  were  built  for  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company  six  iron  steam  colliers,  each  250  feet  long. 
In  1874,  William  Cramp  &  Sons  constructed  the 
largest  iron  steamer  ever  built  for  the  American 
coastwise  trade.  This  was  the  "  Columbus,"  a  screw- 
ship  285  feet  long,  and  measuring  1850  tons. 

In  1876  Russian  officials,  who  were  visiting  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  inspected  the  Cramp  yards, 
and  they  were  so  highly  gratified  with  what  they  saw 
that  they  persuaded  the  czar's  government  to  send  the 
corvette  "  Craysser"  there  to  be  overhauled  and  re- 
paired. This  transaction  led  to  further  contracts  with 
Russia,  for  which  the  Cramps  built  four  vessels,  the 
"  Europe,"  "  Asia,"  "  Africa,"  and  "  Zabiaca."  The 
Russian  government  also  bought  the  steamship  "  State 
of  California,"  which  had  just  been  completed  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Subse- 
quently the  steamships  "  Saratoga"  and  "  Columbia," 
which  had  been  built  by  John  Roach  &  Son  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  Havana,  were  purchased  by 
Russia,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  "State  of  California," 
were  altered  at  Cramps'  into  war-vessels.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  is  immense  in  its  extent,  and  is 
directly  the  fruits  of  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Wil- 
liam Cramp.  A  practical  man  himself,  each  of  the 
five  sons,  who  have  conducted  the  vast  interests  of  the 
firm  since  his  death,  learned  the  branches  of  ship- 
building in  the  yards.  He  was  a  model  of  integrity, 
and  was  noted  for  the  promptness  with  which  he  met 
every  obligation.  In  an  unostentatious  fashion  he 
was  quite  charitable.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Kensington,  where  his  father  had 
worshiped  before  him.    He  died  July  6,  1879,  at 


j  Atlantic  City,  and  was  buried  from  his  home,  No. 

'  1503  North  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  from  the  Kensington  district,  who  died  in 
1874.  Of  their  ten  children,  five  were  the  sons  above 

[  named,  who  now  constitute  the  firm,  which  has  pros- 
pered under  their  management.  Fourteen  hundred 
men  are  now  employed  at  the  yards,  where  there  are 

|  three  steamships  on  the  stocks  for  the  Southern  Im- 
provement Company  and  one  for  the  Boston  and  New 
York  Line. 

Adolph  E.  Borie  was  another  representative  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  Nov.  25,  1809, 
in  this  city,  and  was  educated  at  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  class 
of  1825.  He  was  sent  to  France  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  returned  home  in  1828.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  owing 
to  his  health  it  was  deemed  best  to  relinquish  a  study 
involving  close  mental  application,  and  he  entered 
the  couniing-house  of  his  father,  the  late  John  Joseph 
Borie.  In  1848  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  which  position  he  retained  until  1860. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  sustaining  the  government 
during  the  war,  and  was  among  the  founders  of  the 
Union  Club,  which  in  1862  developed  into  the  Union 
League,  of  which  he  became  the  first  vice-president. 
In  March,  1869,  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  President 
Grant,  as  Secretary  of  the  Nuvy,  but  resigned  June 
25,  1869,  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs,  much  against 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  President.  He  died  Feb. 
5,  1880,  aged  seventy  years. 

The  necessity  for  a  navy  was  felt  by  the  gov- 
ernment almost  as  soon  as  it  was  organized.  The 
insults  offered  to  the  flag  and  the  injuries  done 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  the  Algerian 

I  pirates  prior  to  1795  induced  Congress  to  pass  the  act 
of  March  27,  1794,  "  to  provide  for  a  naval  arraa- 

i  ment."    The  peace  with  Algiers,  purchased  rather 

'  than  conquered,  put  an  end  to  the  building  of  the 

I  "  armament,"  and  left  the  country  without  a  navy. 

j  By  act  of  Feb.  25,  1799,  two  docks  for  repairing  ships 
were  ordered  to  be  constructed,  and  to  that  end  $50,000 
was  appropriated.  In  1798  the  Navy  Department  was 
created,  and  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  devolved 

I  the  duty  of  constructing  the  two  docks;  but  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  dock  act  passed  Congress  also 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  building  or  purchasing 
of  six  ships  of  war,  each  to  carry  not  less  than  74 

I  guns,  and  six  sloops  of  war,  each  to  carry  18  guns. 
It  was  through  these  two  acts  that  the  first  navy-yard 
at  Philadelphia  was  provided.    The  appropriations 

;  for  the  building  of  the  two  docks  was  $50,000,  and 
for  the  construction  of  the  12  ships  $1,000,000.  The 

I  first  sum  was  too  small  for  its  purpose,  so  the  Secre- 

'  tary,  arguing  that  without  a  navy-yard  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  build  ships,  determined  to  supplement  the 
$50,000  with  a  portion  of  the  $1,000,000,  and  purchase 
a  site  for  a  navy-yard.  To  this  end,  in  1800  several  lots 
of  ground  in  Southwark  were  purchased.  The  streets 
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of  the  district,  as  it  was  originally  laid  out,  crossed 
these  lota,  and  the  Legislature  was  applied  to  to  close 
the  streets  and  vacate  the  right  of  the  district  to  open. 
Not  until  the  navy-yard  had  been  established  for 
many  years  was  this  exemption  granted.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  did  not  wait  for  the  favor,  but  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1801,  bought  from  William  and 
John  Allen,  of  Huntington  County,  N.  J.,  and  from 
Anthony  Morris  and  wife,  and  from  Luke  Morris  and 
wife,  three  parcel*  of  land  beginning  at  the  south  side 
of  Prince  [formerly  called  Weccacoe]  Lane,  in  South- 
wark,  and  extending  eastward  546  feet  to  the  Delaware 
River,  for  which  three  lota  the  sum  of  $37,000  was 
paid.  Adjoining  land  to  the  south  was  bought  after- 
ward. The  lands  purchased  cost  altogether$l  99,030.92. 
The  building  of  proper  houses  for  the  business  of  the 
yard  was  also  necessary, — store-houses,  blacksmith- 
shops,  mould-lofts,  and  offices  for  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  the  yard,  together  with  saw-shed,  blockmakers' 
shed,  etc.  In  1807  the  barracks  for  the  marines  were 
erected  upon  the  west  side  of  the  yard,  south  of  the 
principal  offices.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  marine  corps  a  substantial 
brick  building  was  constructed  in  1821,  south  of  the 
barracks,  and  facing  on  Front  Street.  Up  to  the  year 
1820  all  vessels  constructed  at  the  navy-yard  were 
built  in  the  open  air,  and  unprotected  from  the 
weather.  In  1821,  Philip  Justice  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  ship-house,  which  was  completed  the  next 
year,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Frigate  House."  It  was 
210  feet  long,  74  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  high.  In  1822 
he  commenced  a  much  larger  building,  270  feet  long, 
103  feet  high,  and  84  feet  wide.  These  houses  were 
for  a  half-century  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  and 
around  the  city.  The  price  paid  to  Justice  for  his 
work  was  $23,000.  The  work  of  supplying  the  houses 
with  launching-ways  and  slips  was  done  years  after. 
The  first  keel  that  was  laid  at  the  navy-yard  was  that 
of  the  frigate  "  Franklin." 

The  dry-dock  which  Congress  designed  to  be  built, 
but  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  converted  into  a 
navy-yard,  was  finally  provided  for  by  Congress,  and 
completed  in  July,  1851,  at  a  coBt  of  $881,840.34. 

The  navy-yard  was  sold  by  the  government  by  pub- 
lic sale  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Dec.  2,  1875,  for 
$1,000,000,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
The  removal  to  League  Island  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1876. 

VESSELS  BUILT  AND  LAUNCHED  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

NAVY-YARD. 
1815.  Aug.  25.— Sailing  frigate  "  Franklin."  74  gun*. 

1820,  Sept.  7.—  Shlp-of-the-lioe  "  North  Carolina."  74  gum. 

1821.  Jnoo  23.— Schooner  "  Dolphin,"  10  fan*. 
1828,  Aug.  28.— Sloop  of  war  "  Vandalla,"  20  guna. 
1830,  Sept  14. — Sloop  of  war  "  Rell-r,"  4  guna. 

1837,  July  18.— Ship-nf-tha-llue  "  I'm  n.>  Irani*,"  120  guna. 
1839,  Oct.  8.— Sloop  of  war  "  Dale,*'  3  (rum. 
1841,  Ma;  5.— Side-wheel  (learner  '•  MlraiMippI,"  10  guna. 
1843.  June  13  -Frigate  "  lUrltan,"  44  guna 
1843.  Sept.  7.— Stesm-propsUer  .loop  of  war  »  Princeton,"  31 
.of  war"Oermantown,' 


1850, .April  6.-Slde-wh*el 
185*.  Mar  l.-vSleamprop*ller  "Arctic,' 

in  Kalghn  •  polar  expedition. 
18*5,  Oct.  11.— Light-boat  "  Martin'*  Industry 
1855,  Ort.  24.— Steam-propel  tar  (loop  of  war  ■ 
18*7,  Aug.  8.— SIde-wbeel  (learner  "  Sfaubrick." 
18*8,  Jan.  9.— Light-boat  "  Second  Clan." 

1858,  Oct.  20. — Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  "  Lancaster,"  22 
I8A9,  Jan.  19. — Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  "  Wyoming,"  7 

1859,  Oct.  8. — Steam-propeller  iloop  of  war  "  Pawnee,"  11  gu 
1861,  Aug.  24.— Steam-propeller  aloop  of  war  "  Tuecaror*,"  " 

1861,  Not.  16.— Side-wheel  •learner  ''  Miami." 

1862,  March  20  -8l*am-prop*!l#r  .loop  of  war  -  JunUta,"  9 
1882,  July  10 


guna 


1863,  May  7-Slde-wheel  iteamer  (double  end)  "  Tarony."  10  i 
18«3,  Sept.  29.— 8t*ara  |>ropell»r  "  Kanaaa,"  8  gun*. 

18*4.  March  IS.-Staam-propaJler  "  YanUc,"  3  gui.i 

1864.  March  31.— Staam-propeller  Iroo-clad 
pbltrlte." 

1806,  May  2.1. — Steam-propeller  .loop  of  wi 

new  "Swatara"  built  at  New  York. 
18K5,  Oct,  *.— Steam- propeller  .loop  of  war"] 

"Arizona,"  afterward  "  Nevada,"  15  gun*. 
18(17.  July  17. — Staam-propeller  aloop  of  war  "  Puahn 

"  Cambridge,"  afterward  "  Congrats,"  13  gnus, 
1MB.  Jane  10. -Steam-propeller  .loop  of  war  "J 

12  guna. 

1*75,  Sept.  28.-St*nm-prop*ller  .loop  of  wa 
1876.  Not.  13.— Steam-propeller  (loop  of  war  "An 


UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  NOT  BUILT  AT  WAVY-YARD 
1797,  March  10.— Sailing  frigate  "United  States,"  built  at  Socthwari 

by  Joehoa  Humphreys,  car*!  constructor. 
1799,  Nor.  28.— Sailing  frigate  "  Philadelphia,"  presented  by  ciUaau  ut 

Philadelphia,  built  at  Southwark,  by  Joahua  Humphrey. 
1814,  March  23.— Sloop  of  war,  built  by  Adam  A  Noah  Brown. 
1814,  June  20.— Sailing  frigate  "  Guerriere,"  built  by  Joseph  Grtc*. 

Knn.lngton. 

1864,  Oct.  13.— Steam  aloop  of  war  *  Chattanooga,"  built  at  EeaaUf- 
ton,  Oct.  13, 1804  ;  aunk  at  League  Island,  Dec  26,  1871. 

1862,  May  lO.-Iron-clsd  -  New  Ironaioaa,"  launched  at 
May  10, 1882  ;  partially  burned  at  1 

1869,  Oct.  5 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THK    COMMBBCIAL  EXCHANGES  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  is  the  Urges: 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  in  point 
of  influence  is  second  to  none.  Its  general  object, 
are  "  the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  city,  the  giviop 
a  proper  direction  to  all  commercial  movements,  the 
improvement  of  facilities  for  transportation,  and  gr-t 
erally  the  use  of  all  proper  measures  for  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  business  community."  In  i'j 
membership  it  embraces  men  engaged  in  alm<*e 
every  branch  of  business,  and  its  utterances  mas 
therefore  be  regarded  as,  in  the  most  representatm 
degree,  the  sentiments  of  the  business  men  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  dates  its  existence  from  a  meeting  beJ«i 
at  Wade's  Hotel,  Oct  16,  1833,  which  was  called  -* 
consider  the  propriety  of  forming  an  association  b* 
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means  of  which  the  commercial  and  trading  com- 
munity in  the  city  might  be  enabled  to  act  with 
united  effort*  on  all  subject*  relating  to  their  inter- 
eats."  A  committee  on  a  constitution  made  a  report 
the  same  evening,  which  was  adopted,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  twelve  was  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  membership.  A  second  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  a  week  later,  at  which  Thomas  P. 
Cope  was  chosen  president  of  the  new  association, 
Matthew  Newkirk  vice-president,  Thomas  C.  Rock- 
hill  treasurer,  and  George  W.  Toland  secretary.  A 
board  of  directors  was  also  elected,  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen :  Robert  Toland,  Caleb  Cope. 
John  Haseltine,  John  S.  Riddle,  Lewis  Wain,  Wil- 
liam H.  Hart,  William  R.  Thompson,  Mordecai  D. 
Lewis,  Evans  Rogers,  William  W.  McMain,  Thomas 
P.  Hoopes,  Hugh  F.  Hollingshead,  John  Grigg,  Rich- 
ard D.  Wood,  Alexander  Read,  Fx! ward  Roberts, 
Robert  Pattereon,  George  Handy,  J.  G.  Stacey,  J.  C. 
Oliver,  and  Charles  Schaffer,  Jr. 

The  association  at  once  entered  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  work  by  recommending  to  the  board  of 
directors  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer 
with  a  committee  already  appointed  at  a  meeting  of 
citizens,  and  select  delegates  to  attend  an  Internal 
Improvement  Convention  to  be  held  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1838.  The  appointment 
was  made  by  the  directors,  and  a  conference  was  held 
by  the  committee  with  the  committee  of  citizens,  re- 
sulting in  the  selection  of  Josiah  White,  Jacob  8. 
Wain,  Abraham  Miller,  Thomas  P.  Hoopes,  J.  M. 
Atwood,  Alexander  McClurg,  and  George  Handy  as 
delegates  to  the  convention.  The  prompt  and  ener- 
getic action  of  the  board  with  regard  to  this  conven- 
tion is  thought  to  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  success  which  subsequently  attended  the  trans- 
portation in  Western  produce  through  this  State,  and 
to  Philadelphia  markets. 

The  association's  first  fixed  place  of  meeting  was  in 
a  room  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  In  October, 
1847,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors  should  be  open  to  members  of 
the  association,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
in  consequence  to  abolish  the  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  association  and  hold  them  yearly  instead.  The 
system  of  annual  meetings  prevailed  until  1871,  when, 
the  board  having  increased  very  much  in  size  and 
importance,  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  plan  of 
assembling  quarterly. 

On  April  17,  1845,  the  Board  of  Trade  resolved  to 
unite  with  the  then  existing  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  had  already  signified  its  willingness  for  a  con- 
solidation, and  the  union  subsequently  took  place. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  the  early  part  of  1858,  a 
line  of  policy  was  explained  by  the  directors  to  the 
board  which  was  designed  to  extend  the  influence  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  association,  and  which 
did  result  in  its  complete  reorganization,  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  highest  hopes  of  the  projectors  of  the 


movement.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  suggested, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  choose  another  room 
for  the  association,  and  also  to  select  a  permanent 
secretary  for  the  executive  council,  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  board  of  directors,  and  at  that 
time  consisted  of  twenty-one  members.  The  com- 
mittee selected  rooms  at  605  Chestnut  Street,  and  the 
association  moved  thither  in  June,  1858.  Lorin 
Blodget  was  made  secretary  of  the  executive  council, 
and  instead  of  the  rooms  being  open  only  once  or 
twice  a  month,  as  formerly,  they  were  now  kept  open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  In  order  to 
render  the  association  more  democratic  in  its  organ- 
ization, and  to  secure  a  wider  participation  in  its 
proceedings  than  had  previously  been  given,  the  an- 
nual subscription  of  firms  for  membership  was  re- 
duced from  ten  to  five  dollars.  The  appreciation  felt 
by  merchants  of  these  changes  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  within  a  year  one  hundred  and  twenty  new 
members,  consisting  of  men  engaged  in  almost  every 
branch  of  business,  were  added  to  the  association. 
In  process  of  time  the  number  of  members  reached 
almost  twelve  hundred,  but  from  those  figures  it  after- 
ward declined.  At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the 
rolls  over  eight  hundred  names. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  held  in 
Philadelphia  June  81,  1869,  and  Frederick  Fraley,  of 
this  city,  was  chosen  its  president,  an  action  that  was 
a  decided  compliment  to  the  Philadelphia  Board. 

In  the  early  part  of  1872  the  location  of  the  board 
wits  again  changed  to  its  present  room  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  building,  on  Tenth  Street,  between 
Chestnut  and  Market  8treets.  In  March,  1872,  George 
L.  Buzby  became  secretary  for  both  the  board  and  its 
executive  council,  and  thus  the  confusion  of  having  a 
secretary  for  each,  as  had  been  the  case  previously, 
was  obviated.  Since  its  last  removal,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  had  a  very  quiet  and  uneventful  history. 

The  board  has  had  but  four  presidents.  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  the  first  incumbent  in  the  office,  held  the 
position  until  his  death,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
1854. 

Mr.  Cope's  successor  was  Thomas  P.  Hoopes,  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Hoopes  was  a  native  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  was 
of  Quaker  descent.  On  coming  to  Philadelphia,  he 
entered  the  hardware  store  of  Bird  &  Earps,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  Streets.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
store,  the  firm-name  being  Hoopes,  Wolfe  &  Baker. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness with  what  was  considered  in  those  days  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  to  matters  of  public  interest. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1857  by  Samuel  C.  Morton. 
Mr.  Morton  was  a  native  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and,  on  coming  to  Philadelphia,  served  an  appren- 
ticeship with  Bunker  &  Starr,  flour  merchants,  on  the 
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river  front,  near  Walnut  Street.  He  afterward  be- 
came one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  store,  the  firm- 
name  being  Samuel  C.  Morton  &  Co.  From  1847  to 
1857,  he  was  president  of  the  American  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  this  city.  Mr.  Morton  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1865,  and  in 
February,  1866,  was  succeeded  by  John  Welsh,  the 
present  incumbent,  and  at  one  time  United  Slates 
minister  to  Great  Britain. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
John  Welsh  ;  First  Vice-President,  James  C.  Hand ; 
Second  Vice-President,  Frederick  Fraley ;  Third 
Vice-President,  John  Price  Wetherill ;  Fourth  Vice- 
President,  T.  Morris  Perot;  Secretary,  George  L. 
Buzby;  Treasurer,  Richard  Wood.  The  executive 
committee  numbers  thirty-throe  members. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  extended  notice  of  the 
questions  considered  and  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which,  as  the  clearest  expression  of 
the  opinions  of  Philadelphia  merchants,  have  exerted 
a  great  influence  on  legislation.  In  1834  a  memorial 
was  prepared  to  Congress  against  the  destruction  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  others  were  drawn  | 
up  subsequently.  In  1884  delegates  were  sent  to  Har- 
risburg  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  State  tolls  upon 
merchandise  passing  over  the  canals  and  the  Portage 
road,  and  to  visit  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  order  to  advo- 
cate the  connection  of  the  public  works  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  In  their  first  effort  the  committee 
were  successful,  and  several  subsequent  efforts  for 
further  reductions  met  with  a  like  fortunate  result. 
In  1885  a  committee  was  sent  to  Washington  to  urge 
upon  Congress  the  erection  of  new  lights  at  Brandy- 
wine  Shoal  and  Reedy  Island,  a  reduction  of  rates  in 
postage,  and  the  establishment  in  Philadelphia  of  a 
new  custom-house.  The  committee  reported  that 
they  had  obtained  the  assent  of  the  proper  commit- 
tees to  these  measures.  In  October,  1836,  delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  a  convention  called  to  pro- 
mote the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Northumber- 
land to  Erie  Harbor,  afterward  the  Sunbury  and  Erie 
Railroad,  and  now  the  Philadelphia  and  Eric  Rail- 
road. 

In  February,  1887,  a  memorial  was  transmitted  to 
the  Legislature  urging  the  modification  of  the  usury 
laws  of  the  State,  which  was  the  first  of  quite  a  num- 
ber. In  August,  1838,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
"consider  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  line  of 
steam  packets  between  this  city  and  certain  points  in 
Europe."  The  promotion  of  this  project  in  one  form 
or  other  was  always  a  favorite  matter  of  consideration 
by  the  board.  In  1848  the  efforts  made  by  the  board 
in  connection  with  the  citizens  generally  to  obtain  the 
incorporation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were 
successful.  In  1849  the  board  obtained  the  pas-  ■ 
sage  of  a  law  for  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing 
companies.  The  improvement  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  Buy  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  board.  In  1852  they  Bent  a  committee  to  i 


Washington  to  urge  the  construction  of  works  in  the 
Delaware,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  aggregated 
appropriations  exceeding  $100,000  for  the  constructk«n 
of  the  breakwater,  and  for  an  ice-harbor  at  Reedy 
Island.  In  1853  the  board  took  the  initiative,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  directors,  in  a  plan  for  widening 
Delaware  Avenue  and  extending  the  wharf-line,  and 
in  the  same  year  a  paid  fire  department  was  recom- 
mended to  the  city  government.  A  general  banking 
law  was  advocated  as  early  as  1856,  and  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  National  Banking  Bill  into  Congre*. 
in  1862,  the  board,  after  careful  consideration,  gave  it 
their  approval.  Frequent  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  board  with  regard  to  unsound  insurance  com- 
panies, and  in  1859  the  annual  report  refers  with  ia:- 
isfaction  to  the  fact  that  these  efforts  had  already 
brought  the  insurance  companies  on  a  better  ba*e. 
Previous  to  1876  the  board  was  active  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  both  in 
urging  appropriations  from  the  Legislature  and  in 
providing  help  in  other  ways.  It  has  alwaya  been  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  has  expressed  itself 
clearly  on  the  subject  a  number  of  times.  In  1882 
the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  advocated. 
The  United  States  received  large  imports  from  them. 

A  Congressional  committee  having  been  appointed 
to  take  evidence  on  the  subject  of  differential  rates  by 
railroads  in  their  charges  to  seaport  cities  from  the 
West,  the  Board  of  Trade  opened  its  rooms  for  several 
days  for  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the 
committee.  The  recommendation  of  the  majority  of 
the  business  men  was  against  the  adoption  of  anv 
measures  disturbing  the  rates  of  the  railroads,  on  the 
ground  that  differential  rates  recognized  the  relative 
advantages  of  different  seaports.  The  committee  re- 
ported in  accordance  with  these  views.  The  adoption 
of  the  Lowell  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  urged  on  Congress. 
The  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  Signal  8ervice  Department 
was  advocated.  The  bill  for  an  act  giving  the  cortsen; 
of  the  United  States  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Delaware  River,  from  Philadelphia  to  Camden,  hav- 
ing1>een  made  the  occasion  of  a  request  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  thereon,  it  was  resolved  that  the  project 
was  not  a  feasible  one,  owing  to  the  hindrance  it  would 
offer  to  navigation.  A  petition  was  offered  to  Congreat 
to  provide  by  law  for  a  liberal  compensation  to  Amer- 
ican steamships  for  ocean  mail-service,  under  proper 
terms  and  conditions,  in  order  to  induce  American 
capitalists  to  invest  the  large  sums  of  money  required 
to  establish  and  maintain  foreign  steamship  lines,  and 
thus  promote  the  interests  of  American  shipping- 
Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  Councils  not  to 
grant  privileges  to  telegraph  or  telephone  compani-- 
to  erect  additional  poles  in  the  city  to  carry  their  wiret 
the  belief  being  expressed  that  wires  could  be  bud 
underground  with  results  satisfactory  to  the  companies 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  public 
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The  association  is  composed  of  persons  interested 


arts  of  Philadelphia. 

Frederick  Fraley,  the  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  has  been  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
prominent  institutions  and  public  affairs  of  this  city 
as  to  require  a  sketch  of  his  biography.  He  is  the 
of  John  Urban  Fraley  and  Elizabeth  Laskey,  and 
bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1804.  His  ancestry  on  his  father's  side  was 
Swiss,  his  grandfather,  Frederick  Fraley,  having  come 
to  Philadelphia  from  Zurich  at  an  early  age.  Hit* 
maternal  ancestors  were  English. 

His  predilection  was  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
which,  as  a  lad,  he  had  studied  for  his  own  gratifies-  j 
tion ;  but  it  was  finally  determined  that  he  should 
receive  a  mercantile  training,  and  he  accordingly  en- 
tered a  house  in  the  hardware  trade,  continuing  in 
that  business  for  a  number  of  years.  His  first  par- 
ticipation in  public  enterprise  was  in  the  year  1824, 
when,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  the  leading 
mechanics  and  scientific  men  of  the  city,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  Franklin  Institute, 
of  which  body  he  has  continued  through  life  an  active 
member  and  manager,  and  many  years  its  treasurer. 
In  the  year  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council, 
and  was  at  once  placed  upon  its  most  important  com- 
mittees. Duriug  his  service  in  Councils  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  in  1837,  occurred,  which 
brought  great  complications  in  the  municipal  credit. 
At  the  height  of  this,  when  the  city  was  on  the  brink 
of  insolvency,  Mr.  Fraley,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  proposed,  as  a  measure  of  relief,  the  issue 
of  certificates  of  debt  in  small  denominations.  This 
measure  was  carried  through  the  committee  and  Coun- 
cils, and  at  once  relieved  the  city  from  embarrassment. 
The  introduction  of  gas-lighting  in  face  of  much  public 
opposition,  and  the  subsequent  organisation  and  man- 
agement of  the  Philadelphia  Gas-Works  upon  the 
system  still  in  force,  were  the  result  of  his  report,  in 
1835,  as  chairman  of  a  Councils  committee.  He  also 
prepared  the  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Councils,  and  the  keeping  and  auditing  of 
the  city's  accounts,  which  continued  in  force  until  the 
period  of  consolidation. 

In  October,  1837,  Mr.  Fraley  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  During  his  term  of  ser- 
vice the  amended  State  Constitution  of  1837  went  into 
operation,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
laws  needed  to  carry  the  new  Constitution  into  effect. 
The  difficulty  of  this  duty  was  aggravated  by  the 
serious  political  complications  which  resulted  in  what 
is  known  in  State  history  us  "the  Buckshot  war." 
He  was  personally  present  during  the  disturbances 
which  forced  the  memorable  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  prepared 
an  address  to  the  people  giving  an  account  thereof. 
Subsequently  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  investigation,  conducting  its  labors  to  a  suc- 
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cessful  issue,  with  the  confidence  and  respect  of  both 
political  parties.  In  politics  he  was  a  leading  Whig 
during  this  period. 

In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  which  office  he  still 
holds;  and  in  the  same  year,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Girard  College  buildings,  Mr.  Fraley  was 
elected  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  prepared  the  report  adopted  for  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  college.  During  a 
number  of  yeare  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  spent  his  Sunday  afternoons 
in  giving  to  the  pupils  instruction  upon  moral  and 
religious  duties,  voluntarily  discharging,  also,  the 
duties  of  president  during  a  vacancy  of  about  six 
months. 

In  1853  he  became  an  active  and  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  citizens,  organized  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  city  with  its  many 
separate  districts,  and  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Assembly  relating  to  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  city  were  drafted  by  him. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  he  ardently  sup- 
ported the  government  by  his  social  as  well  as  by  his 
political  influence,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union  Club  and  its  successor,  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia.  Since  1863  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  worked  devotedly 
toward  the  reorganization  of  the  collegiate  system  and 
the  raising  of  the  endowment  fund,  which  has  placed 
that  institution  upon  its  present  footing. 

Having  been  from  a  very  early  period  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  president  for 
many  years,  he  was  selected  as  a  delegate,  in  1868,  to 
the  commercial  convention  which  was  held  in  Boston 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Board  of  Trade, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  the  grave  financial  questions 
then  pending.  In  the  midst  of  a  dangerous  diversity 
of  opinions  upon  the  question  of  specie  payments 
and  kindred  subjects,  Mr.  Fraley  had  the  tact  and 
genial  influence  to  harmonize  the  views  of  his  associ- 
ates, and  to  win  from  the  convention  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  him.  The  organization  of  a  National 
Board  of  Trade  followed  this  convention,  and  he  was 
at  once  elected  president  By  unanimous  re-election 
he  has  continued  in  that  office  until  the  present  time 
(1884),  and  has  been  the  chosen  and  permanent 
spokesman  of  the  board  before  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  all  occasions  when  its  views  have  been 
made  public. 

When  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Centennial 
National  Exhibition  of  1876,  Mr.  Fraley  was  called 
upon  to  aid  in  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
assisted  the  committees  of  Councils  in  sketching  the 
system  upon  which  its  financial  management  should 
be  conducted.  The  important  features  of  the  plan 
submitted  by  him  were  adopted  in  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1872,  and  when  the  Board  of  Finance  was  estab- 
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fished,  in  1873,  he  was  unanimously  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  which  raised  the 
millions  of  money  required  for  that  historic  exhibi- 
tion. In  association  with  his  life-long  friend,  Hon. 
John  Welsh,  he  supervised  the  immense  and  compli- 
cated financial  details,  and  satisfactorily  adjusted  the 
difficult  questions  of  internal  organization  that  con- 
tinually arose  between  the  commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Finance. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Fraley  was  elected  president  of  the 
Western  Saving  Fund,  and  still  continues  in  that 
office.  In  addition  to  active  work  of  a  purely  public 
character,  his  skill  in  organizing  and  administering 
the  affairs  of  various  institutions  of  a  philanthropic 
and  semi-public  character  has  been  largely  employed. 
The  Merchants'  Fund,  the  School  of  Instruction  for 
the  Blind,  the  Apprentices',  Mercantile,  and  Philadel- 
phia Libraries,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  have 
all  shared  his  attention  and  reaped  the  benefit  of  hia 
experience.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years, 
the  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

From  the  foregoing  much  abbreviated  sketch  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Fraley's  prominent  character- 
istics as  a  citizen  have  been  those  of  an  organizer ;  a 
man  to  set  good  and  useful  works  in  motion,  both 
public  and  private ;  a  man  whose  counsel  is  always 
in  demand,  because  his  fellow-citizens  have  confidence 
in  his  integrity  and  wisdom.  He  is  noted  for  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  in  all  matters  of  6nance, 
political  economy,  and  trade  in  their  broad  range, 
and  for  all  administrative  affairs.  Still  active  in  his 
eightieth  year,  in  his  many  and  diverse  engagements 
and  duties  he  is  one  of  Philadelphia's  veteran  worthies 
who  does  not  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.— Previous  to  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Corn  Exchange,  the  flour  and  grain  mer- 
chants of  this  city  possessed  but  little  unity  of  pur- 
pose or  feeling.  It  was  to  bring  them  together  for 
their  general  benefit  that  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  grain  business  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Henry  Budd,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1854. 
Besides  Mr.  Budd,  there  were  present  Samuel  L.  Wit- 
mer,  Samuel  L.  Ward,  James  8teel,  John  Wright, 
William  L.  James,  James  Perot,  and  Benjamin  B. 
Bunker,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  whether  the 
establishment  of  a  Corn  Exchange  was  practicable. 
A  few  days  later  a  general  meeting  of  the  trade  was 
called,  which  convened  in  a  room  at  the  old  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  Streets, 
and  adopted  measures  looking  towards  a  permanent 
organization.  The  first  board  of  managers  was  elected 
February  4th,  and  consisted  of  W.  M.  Goodwin, 
James  Barrett,  Sr.,  Henry  Budd,  William  B.  Thomas, 
A.  McHenry,  A.  J.  Derbyshire,  B.  M.  Bunker,  8.  C. 
Witmer,  Alexander  Nesbit,  and  T.  A.  Goodwin.  Col. 
William  B.  Thomas  was  chosen  the  first  president, 
Samuel  L.  Witmer  secretary,  and  John  Derbyshire 
treasurer. 

The  first  location  of  the  Exchange  was  in  the 


rotunda  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  but  this  room 
was  occupied  only  a  few  months  before  removal  to  a 
hall  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Gold 
Street*,  which  waa  occupied  until  the  change  was 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1869.  The 
original  title  was  The  Flour  and  Grain  Exchange 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  but  this  was  altered  in 
1856  to  The  Corn  Exchange  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  original  number  of  members  was  32,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  had  increased  to  83. 
The  treasurer's  report  for  the  first  year  (1854)  showed 
receipts  amounting  to  only  $414,  and  disbursements 
to  the  amount  of  $406.62,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $7.38.  During  1855  the  membership  in- 
creased to  154,  and  the  treasury  receipts  to  $1280. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  number  of  members 
was  230,  and  the  increase  thereafter  was  slower;  but 
almost  every  year  recorded  an  advance.  One  of  the 
first  measures  adopted  by  the  board  of  managers  was 
the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  rate  of  com- 
mission for  selling  flour  and  produce.  The  change 
for  the  tu  tter  in  the  morale  of  the  whole  trade  wa- 
marked,  and  justified  the  wisdom  and  fulfilled  the 
highest  hopes  of  the  organizers  of  the  association 
On  the  20th  of  October,  1863,  a  revised  tariff  of 
charges  was  adopted,  fixing  the  commission  of  the 
merchant  for  selling  flour,  grain,  feed,  and  other  pro- 
duce at  2}  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales,  with  various 
charges  for  incidentals.  At  these  figures  the  rates 
still  remain. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers,  in 
1858,  an  appropriation  of  $100  was  made  toward 
purchasing  books  for  a  library,  which  now  contain^ 
many  volumes  upon  commercial  topics,  and  is  a 
valuable  one  of  its  kind.  During  the  civil  war  the 
membership  increased  from  283  in  1861  to  404  in  1865. 
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A*  a  generous  contributor  to  the  Union  cause  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  war,  the  Exchange  made 
a  record  of  which  it  is  justly  proud.  It  raised  about 
$30,000  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers,  while 
at  the  Sanitary  Fair  the  Corn  Exchange  table  returned 
a  large  revenue.  At  a  special  meeting,  on  July  24, 
1862,  over  £27,000  was  subscribed  to  raise  and  equip 
a  regiment  for  the  government  service.  This  com- 
mand was  officially  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  but  was  much 
better  known  as  the  Corn  Exchange  Regiment  of 
Philadelphia,  mustered  into  the  service  Aug.  30,  1862, 
and  out  on  June  1,  1865.  It  was  conspicuous  for  its 
gallantry  and  discipline  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Exchange  was  incorporated  in  1868,  and  on 
May  24,  1867,  it  decided  to  apply  for  a  change  of 
name  from  The  Corn  Exchange  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  make  the  Exchange  a  general  busi- 
ness mart  for  merchants  of  all  classes.  The  order  was 
granted  April  8,  1869,  and  a  number  of  members 
of  other  trades  joined  the  Exchange  under  its  more 
liberal  organization,  but  the  movement  was  not  gen- 
eral, and  the  objects  contemplated  when  the  change 
of  title  was  asked  for  were  not  accomplished.  At  the 
present  day  the  Commercial  Exchange  is  still  a  Corn 
Exchange  in  fact,  the  chief  commodities  bought  and 
sold  being  grain,  flour,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  whiskey. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  individuals,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations outside  of  the  grain  business,  however,  are 
members.  In  1864  expectations  were  aroused  that 
a  number  of  wealthy  members  would  erect  a  building 
for  the  use  of  the  association.  A  committee  on  a 
room,  appointed  in  1865,  reported  to  the  board  of 
managers,  on  September  19th  of  that  year,  that  it  had 
received  assurances  from  responsible  parties,  mostly 
members  of  the  Exchange,  that  they  were  willing  to 
form  a  company  to  erect  a  building  almost  opposite 
the  location  then  occupied,  if  the  Exchange  would 
agree  to  take  the  lease  of  the  hall  for  ten  years,  at 
$6000  a  year.  These  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  company  obtained  a  charter  in  1866,  under  the 
title  of  The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  stock- 
holders were  members  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  Ex- 
change itself  was  a  subscriber  for  one  hundred  shares. 

On  Oct.  14,  1867,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  and  on  Dec.  12,  1868,  the 
building  was  transferred  by  the  contractor  to  the 
officers  of  the  company.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
took  place  in  the  new  hall  March  1,  1869,  when 
the  building  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  upon  the  walls  hung  the  battle-scarred 
banners  carried  by  the  Corn  Exchange  Regiment 
through  the  war.  The  building  dedicated  with  so 
much  display  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  7,  1869, 
aud  the  association  took  up  its  quarters  in  the  ware- 
house of  President  Michener,  122  and  124  Arch 
Street,  while  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  set  about 


rebuilding.  On  Jan.  25,  1870,  the  Exchange  removed 
to  the  large  room  of  the  Board  of  Brokers,  at  No. 
421  Walnut  Street,  which  had  been  generously  ten- 
dered to  them  for  their  use  by  the  brokers.  A  plan 
for  a  new  building  was  drawn  up  by  James  H.  Wind- 
rim,  and  the  contract  for  its  erection  was  given  to 
Benjamin  Ketchum.  On  the  evening  of  Dec.  20, 
1870,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  destruction 
of  the  first  edifice,  the  new  building  was  thrown 
open  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Exchange, 
and  on  the  27th  of  December  following  the  associa- 
tion removed  from  their  room  at  421  Walnut  Street, 
and  took  possession  of  their  new  hall. 

The  Exchange  has  occupied  the  building  ever  since. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  ninety-two  feet  front 
on  Second  Street,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep 
on  Gothic  Street,  built  of  fine  pressed  brick,  with 
brown  stone  elevation  and  a  granite  base.  The  lot 
cost  $60,000,  and  the  building  $164,400.  The  annnal 
revenue  from  rentals  is  $18,000,  of  which  the  Ex- 
change pays  $8000.  In  its  new  bouse  the  Exchange 
received  President  Hayes  on  April  25, 1878,  and  Gen. 
Grant  on  Dec.  19,  1879.  In  1877  the  open  board  for 
the  sale  of  grain  was  established. 

The  number  of  members  at  the  beginning  of  1884 
was  600.  The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  from 
all  sources  during  1888  were  $45,858.72,  and  the 
expenditures,  excepting  for  investment  purposes, 
$18,176.91,  making  an  increase  in  the  assets  of 
$27,676.81.  The  total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  $92,991.81.  The  Exchange  holds  527  shares  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stock  out  of  a  total  of  1644, 
or  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  gain  possession  of  it  all. 

The  Commercial  Exchange  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  active  commercial  organization  in  the  city. 
While  not  a  deliberative  body,  like  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  very  frequently  adopts  memorials  to  Con- 
gress or  the  Legislature,  or  expresses  its  opinions  on 
matters  affecting  the  business  community,  and  exer- 
cises a  wide  and  pronounced  influence  in  this  respect. 
The  admission  fee  was  $250,  until  the  membership 
reached  600,  when  it  became  $500,  and  was  advanced 
Jan.  1,  1884,  to  $1000.  The  annual  assessment  is  $35. 
The  presidents  of  the  Exchange  are  elected  annually, 
and  since  its  inception  have  been  as  follows: 
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tt.  WillUm  B.  ' 
Henry  Biidd. 
Alexander  0.  Cattell. 
George  L.  Butby. 
Jatnen  Barrett. 

A.  J  Dert.y.blro. 

Archibald  Getty. 
Henry  Wlu»ur. 
CttmlM  Kuecht 
Charles  tf.  Cummlng*. 
Howard  Hindi  roan. 
E.  Harper  Jeflrica. 
Jubu  H.  Mlcbener. 


1871. 
1872. 
187». 
1874. 
1874. 
187fl. 
1877. 
1878. 
187B. 
187!». 
1880. 
1881. 
188S. 
1H#3. 
188-1. 


Setb  I.  Comly. 
William  Bric«. 
Robert  Gray. 
Samuel  Hart  ran  ft. 
William  Matey. 
George  W.  Mean. 
Seneca  E.  Mu  lone. 
Kraocle  M.  Brooke. 
8.  Jenka  Smith. 
John  T.  B»ll-y. 
William  McAleer. 
John  T.  Ballfjr. 
Waller  U.  Wilson. 
Harry  K.  Cuiumlng 
K.  A.  Hancock. 
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The  Produce  Exchange.— The  first  meeting  for 
the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Produce  Ex- 
change was  held  on  Saturday,  April  25,  1874,  at  37 
South  Water  Street,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  signed  by 
sixteen  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  produce  business. 
At  this  meeting  William  H.  Dunlap  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Matthew  Semple  secretary.  It  was 
resolved  to  form  an  association  of  produce  commission 
merchants,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  Wednesday  following,  April  29th, 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  was  adopted,  and  nineteen  firms  affixed 
their  signatures.  At  a  meeting  held  on  May  4th,  fol- 
lowing, J.  M.  Gilbough  was  elected  president,  and 
Matthew  Semple  treasurer  and  secretary. 

The  first  location  of  the  Exchange  was  in  the 
second  story  of  the  building  at  37  South  Water  Street. 
After  some  time  removal  was  made  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Arch  and  Front  Streets,  and  then  to  a  room 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Second  Street  Upon 
their  withdrawal  from  this  location,  the  Exchange  was 
without  settled  quarters,  its  meetings  being  held  in 
the  offices  of  members.  When  its  affairs  began  to 
assume  better  shape,  rooms  were  taken  at  59  North 
Water  Street,  aud  still  later  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
Street  and  Delaware  Avenue.  From  this  last  loca- 
tion, on  the  3d  of  May,  1882,  removal  was  made  to 
the  present  location,  in  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing corner  of  Arch  Street  and  Delaware  Avenue.  It 
whs  chartered  Nov.  11,  1878. 

During  these  frequent  changes  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  of  the  Exchange  were  almost  as  numerous. 
While  it  occupied  the  rooms  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  number  of  members  rose  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  but  later  there  was  a  falling  off  to  about 
thirty.  When  located  at  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Front 
Streets  an  attempt  was  made  to  institute  a  call  board, 
but  without  sui-cea*,  and  the  rooms  were  used  simply  as 
a  place  of  meeting,  where  members  of  the  trade  might 
discuss  matters  pertaining  to  their  business,  but  very 
little  trading  was  done.  In  the  early  part  of  1881  an 
effort  was  made  by  a  number  of  energetic  members  to 
infuse  the  association  with  more  life  and  vigor,  and  to 
increase  its  usefulness.  A  call  board  was  established, 
daily  meetings  were  held,  telegraphic  reports  of  the 
markets  of  the  principal  cities  were  introduced,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  central  place  of  assemblage  were 
represented  to  persons  engaged  in  the  produce  busi- 
ness. The  result  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership, which  rose  from  thirty-three,  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  to  about  ninety  at  its  close.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1882  the  initiation  fee  was  increased,  and  it  was 
determined  to  limit  the  membership.  New  York  pro- 
duce merchants  were  brought  to  sec  the  advantages  of 
being  represented  in  the  Exchange,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  of  them  joined.  Their  advent  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  renewal  of  interest  among  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants, and  there  were  many  more  additions  from 


among  them.  The  rapid  development  of  this  Ex- 
change has  been  unexampled  among  Philadelphia 
trade  organizations.  From  the  list  of  about  nioety 
members  at  the  beginning  of  1832,  its  roll  bad  in- 
creased, by  the  beginning  of  1883,  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty  individuals  and  firms,  representing  the  major 
portion  of  the  produce  trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  i 
considerable  part  of  that  of  New  York  and  other 
cities.  At  the  beginning  of  1884  the  number  of 
members  wan  five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  the 
Exchange  was  in  sound  condition,  the  tre&ftirr 
showing  a  handsome  surplus. 

The  opening  of  the  new  rooms,  at  the  corner  of  Arch 
Street  and  Delaware  Avenue,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1882, 
was  attended  with  interesting  ceremonies. 

During  1888  the  attention  of  the  board  of  managers, 
in  connection  with  the  committee  on  statistics,  *t> 
directed  toward  the  gathering  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  produce  received  daily  in  tht 
city,  which  has  supplied  a  great  need  to  the  trade 
A  sheet  prepared  by  the  committee  on  quotation* 
witq,  the  aid  of  the  secretary,  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  market  report,  and  secured  a  wide 
circulation  among  produce  men.  On  Dec.  3,  1883. 
the  Exchange  established  a  gratuity  fund,  which, 
upon  the  death  of  a  member,  pays  a  thousand  dollar* 
to  his  heirs.  In  order  to  secure  and  maintain  the 
fund,  members  are  assessed  $3  each  upon  a  death,  and 
if  the  amount  collected  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  re- 
quired it  goes  into  a  surplus  fund.  The  board  of 
managers  were  able  to  congratulate  the  Exchange,  in 
their  report  for  1883,  that  many  certificates  of  mem- 
bership which  had  been  bought  for  speculative  par- 
poses  were  being  purchased  by  business  men,  and 
thus  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  Exchange  were 
being  augmented. 

During  1883  the  total  number  of  transactions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange  was  2124.  The  amount* 
of  the  sales  of  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows: 
Eggs,  8830  barrels  and  22,426  crates ;  butter,  833  tob*. 
42  barrels,  and  140  boxes;  poultry,  321  package*; 
dried  fruits,  527  packages;  walnuts,  2440  bushel* ; 
seeds,  1300  bushels ;  flour,  37  barrels ;  and  cheese.  S40 
boxes.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the  same  peri«*i 
showed  receipts  of  $14,430.83,  and  expenditure* 
amounting  to  $3158.60,  leaving  a  balance  of  $11.- 
272.23.   The  total  assets  were  $12,337.28. 

The  successive  presidents  of  the  Exchange  hav* 
been  as  follows :  1874-75,  J.  M.  Gilbough;  1876-TT. 
J.  D.  Ferguson  ;  1878-79,  W.  H.  Dunlap;  1880,  J.  B 
Myers;  1881-82,  John  J.  MacDonald ;  1883,  Henry 
D'Olier;  1884,  J.  E.  Hendrickson. 

The  standing  committees  of  the  association  are 
a  Committee  of  Arbitration,  a  Committee  on 
portation,  a  Committee  on  Quotations,  and  a  ( 
tec  on  Trade  and  Statistics. 

The  Maritime  Exchange.— Among  the  yahoo* 
agencies  which  have  been  influential  in  obtainiu 
improvements  for  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia,  and  io 
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advancing  the  importance  of  the  city  as  a  port  of 
entry,  none  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  the  Mari- 
time Exchange.  It  was  organized  in  March,  1875,  its 
purpose  being  principally  to  advance  the  maritime 
and  commercial  interest*  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information,  and  to  bring 
Delaware  breakwater  into  prominence  as  a  port  of  call. 
It  further  contemplated  the  establishment  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  ship-owners,  ship-brokers,  merchants,  and 
others,  by  which  their  mutual  interests  might  be  pro- 
tected and  advanced,  and  their  differences  adjusted. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  the  first  offi- 
cers: President,  William  Brockie;  Vice-President, 
George  W.  Mears ;  Treasurer,  E.  W.  Adams ;  Secre- 
tary, Frank  8.  Urie. 

The  Exchange  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1875,  at  the  rooms  which  it  still  occupies,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Second  Street. 

Outside  of  its  efforts  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  created,  the  history  of  the  Exchange 
has  been  uneventful,  but  these  efforts  have  been  vig- 
orous, unremitting,  and  successful.  The  gathering 
and  furnishing  of  news  of  interest  to  maritime  men 
has  claimed  the  attention  from  the  start,  and  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  front 
room  of  the  Exchange  is  occupied  as  a  news-room, 
and  is  supplied  with  all  the  principal  daily  as  well  as 
commercial  and  maritime  newspapers,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  On  its  records  and  bulletins  are  dis- 
played telegraphic  reports  on  all  subjects  of  interest, 
including  reports  of  the  stock,  grain,  and  general 
markets  at  home  and  abroad,  reports  of  marine  dis- 
asters, of  the  sailing  and  arriving  of  vessels  at  United 
States  ports,  and  of  mail  steamers  at  both  European 
and  American  ports,  and  of  the  passing  of  all  vessels 
observed  at  Cape  Henlopen  and  New  Castle,  Del., 
and  also  at  Fire  Island  and  Sandy  Hook.  The  Ex- 
change has  been  put  into  direct  connection  with  the 
similar  organizations  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  other  ports. 

Observing  and  reporting  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Henlopen 
Observatory,  a  substantial  building  erected  in  1880 
by  the  Exchange  at  Cape  Henlopen,  from  which  the 
earliest  observations  are  made  of  vessels  approaching 
Delaware  Bay,  and  immediate  notice  telegraphed  to 
the  Exchange.  Two  reporters  and  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator are  employed  to  man  the  observatory,  and  sig- 
nals can  be  exchanged  at  any  hour.  An  observing 
office,  manned  by  one  reporter  and  one  telegraph 
operator,  is  maintained  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  which  is 
also  connected  by  wire  direct  with  the  Exchange.  A 
reporter  is  maintained  through  the  ice  season  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  another  at  Delaware  City,  Del.,  and 
the  lazaretto  supplies  the  movements  of  all  vessels  at 
that  point  during  the  quarantine  season.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  immediate  transmis- 
sion from  various  points  along  the  coast  of  informa- 
tion concerning  disasters  to  vessels  at  those  points,  or 


other  matters  of  interest  to  the  shipping  trade.  The 
office  of  the  Signal  Service  in  this  city  is  connected 
with  the  Exchange,  so  that  news  received  from  the 
signal  station  on  the  Delaware  breakwater  is  promptly 
received  and  displayed  in  the  Exchange  rooms.  A 
branch  office  of  the  United  States  Naval  Hydro- 
graphic  Department  was  established  in  the  news- 
room in  October,  1884,  under  the  charge  of  Lieut. 
W.  H.  H.  Southerland,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
and  has  been  of  great  service  to  mariners  and  others 
interested  in  maritime  matters. 

In  the  beginning  of  1884  a  time-ball  was  placed  in 
the  Exchange,  which  drops  at  precisely  the  hour  of 
twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  seventy-fifth  meridian, 
the  time  being  furnished  from  the  Naval  Observatory 
at  Washington. 

In  addition  to  its  work  of  gathering  and  dissem- 
inating news,  the  Exchange  has  been  active  and 
energetic  in  promoting  in  other  ways  the  interests  of 
the  shipping  trade,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  city,  especially  by  deputa- 
tions and  memorials  to  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ments, to  obtain  proper  legislative  measures.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  ordinance  passed  by  City  Councils 
and  signed  by  the  mayor,  March  25,  1882,  the  Ex- 
change, in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Commercial  Exchange,  and  the  Vessel  Owners'  and 
Captains'  Association,  has  made  nominations  for  the 
Board  of  Port  Wardens  whenever  vacancies  have  oc- 
curred, from  which  Councils  have  elected  the  requisite 
number  of  members  to  that  important  body.  The 
Exchange  has  frequently,  in  conjunction  with  other 
commercial  organizations  and  the  City  Councils, 
urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  appropriations 
for  continuing  and  extending  works  in  progress  for 
deepening  and  otherwise  improving  Delaware  River 
and  Bay,  and  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  with  gratify- 
ing success.  That  Delaware  Bay  is  as  well  lighted 
as  any  harbor  in  the  world  is  due  to  a  great  degree  to 
these  appeals. 

The  regulation  and  improvement  of  the  pilotage 
service  has  been  a  subject  to  which  it  has  devoted 
much  attention,  but  thus  far  its  endeavors  have  met 
with  only  a  limited  amount  of  success.  A  bill  to  im- 
prove the  service,  framed  by  the  Exchange,  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  8th  of  June,  1881.  It  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  that  vessels  which  had  not 
been  sjwken  outside  of  a  line  drawn  from  Capo  May 
to  Cape  Henlopen,  should  not  be  compelled  to  em- 
ploy a  pilot,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  trade,  American  vessels,  carrying  their 
registered  tonnage  of  Pennsylvania  coal,  were  granted 
the  same  exemption.  The  good  effects  hoped  for  by 
the  passage  of  this  act  were  not  realized,  as  a  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Delaware  in  the  same 
year  established  higher  rates  than  Pennsylvania,  and 
made  pilotage  compulsory  in  both  the  cases  men- 
tioned above.  Consequently  a  vessel  coming  to  Phil- 
adelphia without  a  pilot,  under  the  Pennsylvania 
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rules,  was  subject  to  a  pilotage  tax,  notwithstanding, 
from  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  oppressive  law  of 
Delaware  was  contested  a  number  of  times  in  the 
courts  by  Philadelphia  merchants,  but  without  avail, 
the  merchants  being  informed  that  their  only  hope  of 
relief  lay  in  Congressional  legislation.  A  bill  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Senator  Hale,  "  to  relieve 
ships  und  vessels  from  compulsory  pilot  fees,"  was 
accordingly  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Exchange  in  a 
resolution  adopted  on  the  22d  of  January,  1884. 

During  1883  a  protective  fund  was  instituted,  by 
the  provisions  of  which  any  registered  or  enrolled 
vessel  making  payment  of  five  dollars  was  entitled  to 
the  services  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Exchange  for  one 
year,  free  of  charge,  in  the  prosecution  of  all  demur- 
rage claims,  or  claims  for  freight,  incurred  through 
any  fault  of  the  consignee  of  the  cargo,  when  the 
cargo  was  to  be  delivered  from  on  board  at  a  regular 
lading  or  discharging  berth 
within  the  customs  district 
of  Philadelphia;  and  was 
also  entitled  to  his  services 
in  all  cases  where  the  vessel 
had  been  made  the  subject 
of  extortion  or  frauds  while 
within  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaware,  providing  the 
vessel  was  at  the  time  either 
lying  at  or  bound  to  or  from 
a  regular  lading  or  dis- 
charging berth  within  the 
customs  district  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dues  to  the 
Exchange  had  been  made 
previous  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  trouble. 

The  Exchange  was  in- 
corporated on  the  31st  of 
March,  1882.  The  number 
of  its  members  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  1884  was  250, 

among  whom  were  quite  a  number  of  corporations  and 
companies  not  directly  interested  in  maritime  matters. 
Annual  reports  have  been  issued  every  year  since  1878, 
with  the  exception  of  1883,  which  have  contained  many 
statistics  of  interest  to  those  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping interests.  William  Brockie  has  been  president 
of  the  Exchange  since  its  organization.  Frank  8. 
Urie  was  secretary  in  1875  and  1876,  since  which  time 
Edward  R.  Sharwood  has  held  the  position. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange.— The  necessity  felt  by 
the  Philadelphia  merchants  from  a  very  early  period 
of  the  city's  history  for  some  common  point  of  meet- 
ing where  they  could  talk  over  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business  and  arrange  for  purchases  and  sales 
has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  various  places  from 
time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  At  first  these  meet- 
ings were  at  the  "  coffee-houses,"  of  which  there  were 


several  on  Front  Street  at  an  early  period.  The  Loo- 
don  Coffee- House,  which  was  started  by  William 
Bradford  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Front 
Streets  in  1754,  became  the  first  prominent  place  of 
resort  for  merchants.  The  City  Tavern,  finished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  succeeded  to 
the  distinction,  which  it  maintained  until  about  1800. 
Its  importance  was  revived  in  1806,  for  a  time,  by 
James  Kitchen.  Subsequently,  under  the  name  of 
the  Merchants'  Coffee-House,  corner  of  Second  and 
Gold  Streets,  it  served  the  purposes  of  an  Exchange 
for  a  number  of  years. 

As  the  city  grew,  the  accommodations  furnished  by 
the  Coffee-House  became  too  limited,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  for  larger  quarters  the  Philadelphia  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Company  was  formed  to  erect  a 
suitable  building.  The  company  waa  organised  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Oirard's  Bank  on  the  19th  of  May, 


THE  MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE. 

1831.  Among  the  prominent  stockholders  were 
Joshua  Lippincott,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  John  8iter,  Jr., 
Alexander  Ferguson,  Samuel  Comly,  William  Yard- 
ley,  Jr.,  John  Hemphill,  William  D.  Lewis,  Laurence 
Lewis,  Thomas  C.  Rockhill,  George  Handy,  Ashbel 
G.  Ralston,  John  J.  Borie,  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  Wil- 
liam Piatt,  John  A.  Brown,  and  8amuel  Grant.  The 
corner-Btone  of  the  structure  was  bud  on  the  22d  of 
February.  1832,  in  the  presence  of  the  building  com- 
mittee and  a  number  of  spectators,  and  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  K.  Kane.  It  was  opened 
for  business  early  in  1834,  and  has  been  occupied 
ever  since.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $184,000, 
and  of  the  lot  on  which  it  was  erected  $98,000;  2069 
shares  of  stock  were  issued,  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  Pennsylvania  marble, 
and  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  huving  a  front- 
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age  of  95  feet  on  Third  Street,  and  a  depth  of  114 
feet  on  Walnut  Street.  There  is  a  semicircular  at- 
;  in  the  rear,  with  a  radius  of  36  feet,  which 
the  total  length,  from  front  to  rear,  150  feet. 
The  semicircular  portion  is  embellished  with  a  por- 
tico of  eight  Corinthian  columns  and  antre.  A  cir- 
cular lantern  rises  forty  foot  above  the  roof,  and  is 
pierced  with  windows  and  ornamented.  The  build- 
ing is  of  very  striking  beauty,  and  is  modeled  after 
the  choragic  monument  at  Athens,  called  the  Lantern 
of  T>emoslhenes.  William  Strickland  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  John  8trutherB  the  marble-mason, 
John  O'Neill  the  carpenter,  and  Joseph  S.  Walton  A 
Son  the  bricklayers. 

As  the  population  and  business  interests  of  the  city 
increased,  exchanges  for  particular  branches  of  busi- 
ness were  formed,  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
gradually  lost  its  position  as  the  meeting-place  of 
merchants.  At  present  it  is  simply  rented  to  various 
firms  and  associations. 

The  presidents  of  the  Exchange  Company  have 
been  as  follows:  1831  (May  to  December),  Samuel 
Comly;  1881-41,  Joshua  Lippincott;  1841-47,  Wil- 
liam Yardley ;  1847-63,  William  E.  Bowen  ;  1858-64, 
Moncure  Robinson ;  1864-68,  Joseph  W.  Ryers ; 
1868-69,  Edward  S.  Handy  ;  and  since  1869,  W.  J.  P. 
White. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.— The 

first  general  meeting  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  called  on 
Dec.  6,  1846,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  "to  consider  the  existing  depression 
of  the  iron  industry,  and  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
relief  through  a  revision  of  the  tariff." 

No  further  movement  occurred  for  more  than  five 
years,  but  the  necessity  for  a  general  organization 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  trade,  and  finally,  on 
March  6,  1855,  the  American  Iron  Association  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  existed  until  1859.  From 
that  time  until  Oct.  19, 1864,  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers appear  to  have  been  without  any  national 


On  the  19th  day  of  October,  1864,  a  number  of  iron 
manufacturers  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Missouri, 
and  Maryland  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  determined 
to  invite  the  iron-  and  steel-makers  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
a  plan  of  organization,  "  whereby  the  whole  American 
iron  interest  might  be  promoted,  and  each  branch 
known  and  cared  for."  A  letter  of  invitation  was 
on  the  1st  day  of  November,  calling  a  meeting 
the  16th  day  of  that  month  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  Philadelphia,  which  assembled  accordingly, 
and  organized  the  American  Iron  and  8teel  Associa- 
tion, which  has  ever  since  maintained  a  healthy  and 
active  existence.  Capt.  Eber  B.  Ward,  of  Detroit, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  meeting;  William  B. 
Ogden,  of  Chicago,  vice-president;  and  E.  Y.  Town- 


send,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  S.  Blair,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, secretaries. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  is  now  a 
recognized  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  trade,  and  is  consulted  by  Congressmen  and  gov- 
ernment officials  at  home,  and  by  persons  in  all  coun- 
tries who  desire  accurate  information  concerning  our 
special  industries.  Its  work  is  properly  divisible  into 
five  branches,  as  follows :  1st,  statistical,  which  takes 
ahaj>e  annually  in  a  report  by  the  secretary ;  2d,  the 
revision  and  publication  every  two  years  of  a  direc- 
tory to  all  the  iron-  and  steel-works  in  the  United 
States;  3d,  «he  publication  of  the  Itulletin,  a  weekly 
trade  newspaper,  at  present  edited  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  and  its  free  distribution  to  all 
American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers ;  4th,  educa- 
tional and  special  work,  such  as  watching  legislation, 
and  looking  after  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Departs 
ment  upon  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
iron  trade;  the  publication  and  distribution  of  tariff* 
pamphlets  and  other  documents,  etc. ;  5th,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  bureau  of  general  information,  and  a 
place  of  general  resort  for  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers. The  office  of  the  association  is  centrally  lo- 
cated, at  261  South  Fourth  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  is 
tastefully  but  plainly  furnished,  and  is  daily  open  to 
members  and  to  all  engaged  in  the  iron  trade.  A 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  purchase  and  exchange,  and  all  the  leading 
trade  and  scientific  journals  of  this  country  and 
Europe  are  constantly  on  file ;  these  are  open  to  all 
members  and  others  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  or  selling  iron  and  steel. 

The  list  of  the  present  officers  of  the  association  is 
as  follows  :  President,  Daniel  J.  Morrcll ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Joseph  Wharton,  Samuel  M.  Felton,  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  William  Metcalf,  B.  F.  Jones;  Secretary, 
James  M.  Swank ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Wheeler ;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  J.  B.  Moorhead,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
William  Metcalf,  Joseph  Wharton,  Samuel  M.  Felton, 
E.  Y.  Townsend,  A.  B.  8tone,  B.  F.  Jones,  Andrew 
Wheeler,  W.  E.  C.  Coxe,  Paris  Haldeman,  D.  J. 
Morrell;  Auditing  Committee,  David  Reeves,  Perci- 
val  Roberts,  Powell  Stack  house. 

The  Textile  Association.— A  very  large  portion 
of  Philadelphia's  wealth  and  importance  is  derived 
from  her  manufactures,  and  among  these  the  produc- 
tion of  textile  fabrics  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  in 
this  city  4484  hand-looms,  17,184  power-looms,  152,818 
cotton-spindles,  223,110  wool-spindles,  68,187  worsted- 
Bpindles,  and  9705  knitting-  and  stocking-frames.  The 
textile  interest  employed  nearly  60,000  people,  and  the 
production  annually  amounted  to  nearly  #90,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  It  was  to  protect  an  interest  so  vast 
as  this  that  the  Textile  Association  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  held  Jan.  27, 1880.  Thomas  Dolan  was  chosen 
president ;  James  Dobson,  first  vice-president ;  Con- 
yers  Button,  second  vice-president;  William  T.  Seal, 
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secretary ;  and  William  Arrott,  treasurer,  who  have 
continued  to  hold  their  positions  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  May,  1881,  the  rooms  at  161  Chestnut  Street 
were  occupied.  The  original  number  of  members 
was  21.  By  the  end  of  the  year  they  numbered  176, 
but  later  there  was  a  falling  otf,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1884  there  were  about  130  individuals  and  firms 
upon  the  rolls. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution,  are  "  to  promote  an  interchange  of  infor- 
mation and  experience,  to  encourage  schools  of  design 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  in  general  to  advance  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia." In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  the  asso- 
ciation has  issued  annual  reports  since  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  has  started  a  library  composed  of 
books  treating  on  industrial  topics,  and  displays  at 
its  rooms  a  number  of  periodicals  and  trade  journals. 
The  establishment  of  a  school  for  instruction  in  tex- 
tile arts  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the 
association  from  its  beginning,  and  subscriptions  to 
that  end  have  been  collected  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  until  a  fund  aggregating  over  $35,000 
has  been  obtained.  It  is  proposed  to  organise  the 
school  as  a  corporation  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
association,  the  management  of  which  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  furnished  money  for  its 
establishment  and  maintenance.  Believing  that  the 
sum  raised  has  not  yet  reached  an  amount  that  would 
warrant  the  commencement  of  active  operations,  the 
managers  of  the  association  have  not  applied  for  a 
charter  for  the  school. 

The  association  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  textile  industry,  and  has 
aided  materially  in  shaping  legislation  affecting  that 
interest.  Its  protests  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
frequently  against  reductions  of  the  tariff.  It  sent 
twenty-seven  delegates,  eight  of  whom  were  workmen 
employed  in  mills  operated  by  members,  to  the  Na- 
tional Tariff  Convention  in  New  York,  on  the  29th 
and  30th  of  November,  1881.  A  decision  having 
been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  March,  1881,  in 
the  case  of  Victor  et  al.  vi.  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  a  specific  duty  previously 
charged  on  knit  goods  was  declared  illegal,  thereby 
producing  an  injurious  effect  on  that  branch  of  manu- 
facture, the  association  raised  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  the  rehearing  of  the  case.  The  Supreme  Court, 
however,  reaffirmed  its  decision  on  the  second  trial, 
and  Congressional  legislation  had  to  be  obtained  be- 
fore the  injury  could  be  remedied.  The  association 
met  and  appointed  delegates  to  appear  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  their  visit  to  this  city  in  1882. 
About  75.000  copies  of  publications  giving  a  view  of 
the  tariff  question  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint 
were  distributed  throughout  the  country  by  the  board 
of  managers  in  1882,  at  an  expense  of  $1820.50. 
While  the  rates  of  tariff  passed  by  Congress  at  the 
session  of  1882-83  were  not  so  favorable  to  the  textile 


industry  as  was  hoped  for,  yet  the 
able  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  fact  that  its  effort* 
had  prevented  the  duties  in  some  cases  from  being 
more  inimical  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
For  example,  on  reaching  Washington  during  that 
session  the  representatives  of  the  association  found 
that  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  duty 
placed  on  cloths  and  caasimeres  was  neutralized  by 
an  insufficient  tariff  on  ready-made  clothing.  They 
pointed  out  the  defect,  and  the  rates  on  ready-made 
clothing  were  advanced. 

In  1881  the  manufacturers  of  knit  goods  being  un- 
willing to  pay  the  royalty  exacted  by  the  owners  of 
certain  attachments  to  sewing-machines  for  trimming 
hosiery,  met  together  to  consult  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  might  escape  this  burden.  Other  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  developing,  it  was  finally  determined  to 
form  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  their 
branch  of  business.  Later  in  the  year  this  body  was 
merged  into  the  Textile  Association,  though  retaining 
its  organization  for  the  transaction  of  business  be- 
longing particularly  to  the  hosiery  or  knit  goods  in- 
dustry. The  suggestion  was  made  at  the  time  of  this 
junction  that  members  be  allowed  to  form  sections, 
according  as  they  were  interested  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  manufacturing  industry,  which  might  frame 
for  themselves  whatever  rules  and  by-laws  were  de- 
sirable, provided  the  same  should  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association. 
A  new  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  by  the 
association  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1884,  in  which  the  above  suggestion  was  incorporated 
as  an  article.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  as- 
sociation was  changed  from  the  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  of  Textile  Fabrics,  the 
original  title,  to  the  more  concise  one,  the  Phila- 
delphia Textile  Association. 

The  Grocers'  and  Importers'  Exchange  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1872,  as  the  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  and  the  first  permanent  offi- 
cers were  elected  on  the  5th  of  April  of  that  year. 
Edward  C.  Knight  was  chosen  president ;  Thomas  L 
Gillespie,  first  vice-president;  H.  H.  Lippincott,  sec- 
ond vice-president ;  Charles  8.  Boyd,  treasurer ;  and 
Charles  J.  McClary,  secretary.  Its  growth  was 
gradual,  but  steady. 

The  admission  fee  was  placed  at  first  at  $25,  bat 
afterward  reduced  to  $10,  with  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  the  members.  When  the  growth 
seemed  to  warrant  it,  the  fee  was  restored  to  $25,  and 
in  April,  1882,  it  was  advanced  to  $100,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  resolved  to  advance  it  to  $200  as 
soon  as  the  number  of  members  should  reach  200.  In 
1878  removal  was  made  to  a  room  in  the  second  story  of 
the  building  at  43  South  Front  Street,  which  is  still 
occupied.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  December, 
1879,  the  name  of  the  association  was  altered  to  the 
Grocers'  and  Importers'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia, 
and  it  was  incorporated  on  the  15th  of  December,  1888. 
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Since  its  removal  to  its  present  quarters,  the  pro-  |  tobacco  at  the  time  of  the  law  going  into  effect,  but  no 

ceedingsof  the  Exchange  have  been  marked  with  more  i  appropriation  was  made  by  which  the  rebate  could 

life  and  energy  than  formerly.  A  daily  call  was  tried  be  paid  to  dealers,  though  the  manufacturers,  being 

a  number  of  yean  ago  and  failed,  and  a  revival  of  the  |  allowed  to  receive  payment  in  revenue  stamps,  were 

practice  during  1883  for  about  half  an  hour  each  enabled  to  satisfy  their  claims.  The  association  joined 

day  at  noon,  was  also  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  finally  in  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  omission, 

abandoned.   Members,  nevertheless,  assemble  in  con-  and  early  in  1884  an  appropriation  was  made  to  rectify 

siderable  numbers  every  day  shortly  after  twelve  the  error. 

o'clock,  to  talk  over  matters  pertaining  to  their  busi-  The  association  was  organized,  according  to  its  con- 

neas,  and  effect  purchases  and  sales  with  one  another,  j  stitution,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  good  feeling 

Sugar,  molasses,  rice,  canned  goods,  coffee,  and  tea,  |  between  members  and  branches  of  the  trade,  advanc- 

are  the  principal  articles  dealt  in.  ing  their  common  interests,  and  paying  proper  re- 

The  Exchange  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  in  good  |  spect  to  members  at  their  death, 
financial  condition,  having  a  permanent  fund  of  J  The  Drug  Exchange  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
$2000  invested  in  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  held  at  the  Merchants' Hotel,  Jan.  22, 1861,  in  answer 
Baltimore  Railroad  trust  certificates,  and  $600  in  '  to  a  call  issued  by  thirteen  wholesale  firms,  when 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  government  bonds,  and  a  John  M.  Maris  presided,  and  James  Palmer  was  ap- 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $478.27.  The  number  of  |  pointed  secretary.  A  preamble  and  resolutions,  re- 
members at  the  same  time  was  197,  and  included  |  citing  the  necessity  for  the  wholesale  drug  trade  to 
almost  every  firm  in  the  city  whose  interests  were  of  combine,  and  recommending  the  formation  of  an 
the  character  of  those  which  the  Exchange  was  in-  association  of  wholesale  and  jobbing  druggists,  im- 
tended  to  promote.                                               '  porters  of  drugs,   manufacturing    chemists,  drug 

The  successive  presidents  since  its  organization  have  brokers,  and  manufacturers  of  articles  connected 

been  as  follows:  1872,  E,  C.  Knight;  1873,  Thomas  ,  with  the  trade  who  were  not  retailers,  were  adopted. 

L.  Gillespie;  1874,  8.  L.  Kirk;  1875,  John  H.  Cather-  There  were  twenty -one  firms  or  representatives  of 

wood  ;  1876,  Francis  B.  Reeves ;  1877,  William  M.  j  firms  present  at  the  meeting,  who  signed  their  names 

Sinclair ;    1878,  James   Graham ;    1879,  Solomon  I  to  thiB  resolution,  and  John  M.  Maris  was  chosen 

Smncker,  Jr.;  1880,  Marvin  E.  Clark;  1881,  James  8.  president  of  the  new  organization,  and  Thomas  P. 

Martin  ;  1882,  John  L.  Hough  ;  1883,  Henry  A.  Fry ;  James,  vice-president.    A  constitution  adopted  by  the 

1884,  Alexander  Harding.                                      1  association  on  the  2d  of  February  described  the  ob~ 

The  Tobacco  Trade  Association.— The  meeting  jects  aimed  at  as  "  the  facilitating  of  the  purchase  and 
to  organize  an  association  of  persons  interested  in  the  \  sale  of  drugs,  the  common  interest  of  its  members  by 
tobacco  business  in  Philadelphia,  was  held  April  26,  encouraging  personal  intercourse  with  each  other, 
1879,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  following  officers  were  and  the  protection  of  the  individual  and  united  in- 
elected  us  follows:  President,  Arthur  Hagen  ;  Vice-  terests  of  the  drug  trade."  On  the  80th  of  January, 
President,  L.  Bamberger;  Treasurer,  George  W.  1861,  the  board  of  directors  selected  as  the  meeting- 
Bremer ;  and  Secretary,  Arthur  R.  Fougeray.  The  ■  place  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  at  87 
same  officers  have  continued  in  their  positions  ever  South  Third  Street,  which  have  been  occupied  ever 
since.  The  meetings  of  the  association  have  been  since,  except  for  two  short  periods  while  they  were 
held  at  various  places,  but  chiefly  at  the  office  of  the  undergoing  renovation  and  repairs.  The  Exchange 
president,  Mr.  Arthur  Hagen.  The  number  of  firms  was  incorporated  April  5,  1862. 
who  are  members  at  present  is  forty.  In  January,  1866,  an  arbitration  committee  was 

During  the  agitation  of  the  reduction  of  the  tobacco  established  to  settle  business  disputes  among  members, 

tax  by  Congress,  in  1882  and  1883,  the  association  but  it  has  had  very  little  labor  to  perform,  owing  to 

adopted  frequent  memorials  expressing  its  views  upon  a  lack  of  disagreements  requiring  adjudication.  In 

the  subject    At  a  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  1869  a  change  was  made  from  the  plan  of  allowing 

tobacco,  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  roomB  on  the  11th  the  board  of  directors  to  elect  the  president  and  vice- 

of  March,  1882,  three  delegates  were  chosen  to  attend  president,  the  association  itself  assuming  that  duty, 

a  national  convention  of  tobacco  men  in  Washington,  In  the  early  part  of  1870  an  invitation  was  received 

to  take  place  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  from  the  Commercial  Exchange,  which  was  at  that 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  re-  time  endeavoring  to  consolidate  into  one  association 

questing  Congress  to  abolish  entirely  the  internal  all  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  city,  for  the 

revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  Drug  Exchange  to  join  with  them,  and  hold  their 

and  to  grant  a  rebate  to  the  full  extent  of  the  tax  to  meetings  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.    The  offer, 

manufacturers  and  dealers  having  stamped  goods  on  however,  was  refused,  as  it  was  feared  by  the  druggists 

hand  at  the  time  of  the  law  becoming  operative.    A  that  such  a  move  might  result  in  the  dissolution  of 

bill  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1883,  their  association.    For  several  years  subsequent  to 

which  reduced  the  tax  about  fifty  per  cent,  and  pro-  1875  a  Drug  Exchange  Monthly  Circular  was  published, 

vided  for  a  rebate  upon  all  unbroken  packages  of  but  has  since  been  discontinued.    The  number  of 
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fell  off  later,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1884 
there  were  only  ninety-  nine  names  on  the  rolls.  This 
number  embraced,  however,  almost  all  the  wholesale 
drug  firms  or  other  firms  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  city. 

The  course  of  legislation  affecting  the  drug  trade 
has  been  influenced  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by 
the  action  of  the  Excbaoge.  As  illustrative  of  its 
procedures  in  this  respect  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing instances:  In  1861  a  committee  of  the  Ex- 
change was  sent  to  Washington  to  secure  some  changes 
on  the  tariff  imposed  on  drugs  in  a  tariff  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Morrill,  which  was  then  before 
Congress.  This  committee  were  very  successful  in 
their  mission,  and  a  number  of  alterations  were  made 
at  their  suggestion.  A  bill  to  appoint  a  drug  inspector 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature  in  1869,  was  defeated  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Exchange.  An  act  pro- 
viding for  an  internal  revenue,  which  contained  a 
section  requiring  a  stamp  on  proprietary  medicines, 
was  interpreted  by  the  commissioner  of  the  internal 
revenue  (1872)  as  embracing  all  medicines  which  con- 
tained on  the  bottles  inclosing  them  directions  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  dose  or  the  manner  of  using. 
This  decision  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Ex- 
change, and  it  eventually  secured  its  aim  through 
Congressional  legislation.  It  resisted  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  quinine,  and  has  urged  upon  Congress 
the  advantages  of  a  stable  tariff.  It  has  raised  over 
$7000  in  the  cause  of  charity. 

The  presidents  of  the  Exchange  from  the  beginning 
have  been  as  follows  :  1861,  John  M.  Maris;  1862-64, 
Thomas  P.  James;  1865-66,  M.  O.  Roaengarten; 
1867-70,  Robert  Shoemaker;  1871,  William  Gu- 
lager;  1872,  William  W.  Wilson;  1873,  Edward 
H.  Hance;  1874-76,  Alexander  H.  Jones ;  1877-78, 
William  Wilson  ;  1879-80,  H.  B.  Rosengarten  ;  1881, 
H.  N.  Rittenhouse ;  1882,  William  J.  Jenks ;  1888, 
John  Ferguson  ;  1884,  Mahlon  N.  Kline. 

The  Petroleum  and  Mining  Exchange  is  the 
result  of  the  consolidations  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mining  and  Stock  Exchange,  the  Mining  Annex  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Philadelphia  Oil  Ex- 
change. The  first  named  was  the  oldest,  having  been 
started  in  the  fall  of  1879,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Messrs.  Samuel  W.  Powell,  Lawrence  Emig,  and 
Frederick  Scbuellermann.  The  original  number  of 
members  was  48,  each  of  whom  paid  into  a  common 
fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  new  organization 
the  sum  of  $50.  The  first  quarters  of  the  Exchange 
were  at  No.  310  Chestnut  Street,  and  were  occupied 
on  Dec.  4,  1879.  Its  officers  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  were :  President,  William  M.  Capp ; 
First  Vice-President,  Edward  II.  Green ;  Second 
Vice-President,  Frederick  Scbuellermann ;  Treasurer, 
Samuel  W.  Powell;  Secretary,  George  A.  Q.  Miller. 
It  had  been  in  operation  but  a  little  over  a  year, 
when  a  split  occurred,  and  in  January,  1881,  a 


number  of  the  members  withdrew,  and  formed  the 
National  Mining  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  with 
headquarters  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Merchant*7  Ex- 
change. This  separation  lasted  about  six  months. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  Mining  Annex  had  been  started 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  headquarters  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  at  No.  310  Chestnut  Street 
There  were  thus  atone  time  three  Mining  Exchanges 
in  active  operation  in  the  city.  Upon  the  reunion  of 
the  two  original  organizations,  as  intimated  above, 
they  occupied  the  rotunda  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change. Toward  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1882,  a 
further  consolidation  took  place  with  the  Mining 
Annex  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  all  the  three 
organizations  became  united  with  the  one  body,  at 
the  Mining  Annex  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  this 
relation  they  existed,  first  occupying  quarters  at  No. 
310  Chestnut  Street,  and  afterward  in  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  until  their  union  with  the  Oil  Exchange, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1883.  At  the  time  of  this  hut 
junction,  the  number  of  members  in  the  Mining  Ex- 
change was  157. 

Previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Philadelphia  Oil 
Exchange,  transactions  in  oil  in  thiB  city  were  very 
limited,  being  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  firms  of  Wen- 
zell  &  Foster,  and  Hilton  &  Wangh,  which  were 
branches  of  Oil  City  houses,  and  effected  their  pur- 
chases and  sales  in  that  city.  The  Philadelphia  Oil 
Exchange  was  organized  in  1882,  the  prime  movers 
in  its  establishment  being  S.  8.  Wenzell,  John  H. 
Waugh,  and  Samuel  W.  Powell,  who  bad  also  been 
active  in  organizing  the  Mining  Exchange,  and  Wil- 
liam N.  Viguera,  also  as  mining  broker.  About  the 
middle  of  June,  1882,  there  were  sixty-seven  name* 
on  its  roll  of  membership.  The  officers  chosen  to 
serve  for  the  first  year  were :  President,  William  Hastie 
8mith;  First  Vice-President,  William  N.  Viguers; 
Second  Vice-President,  Junius  R.  Clark ;  Treasurer. 
John  H.  Waugh;  Secretary,  Alfred  Newhouse.  After 
the  Exchange  bad  been  in  operation  somewhat  lest 
than  a  year,  overtures  were  received  from  the  Mining 
Exchange  for  a  consolidation.  A  committee  of  thrre 
was  appointed  from  each  Exchange,  who,  upon  con- 
ference, agreed  upon  terms  of  union,  which  were  rati- 
fied by  the  Exchanges.  On  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1883,  the  two  Exchanges  came  together  as  one  body, 
under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  Petroleum  and 
Mining  Exchange,  and  occupied  the  rotunda  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  The  number  of  members  st 
the  beginning  of  1884  was  282.  The  daily  operations 
in  oil  amounted  to  about  300,000  barrels  on  the  aver- 
age, and  in  mining  and  miscellaneous  stocks  to  from 
25,000  to  35,000  shares.  The  original  intention  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Oil  Exchange  was  to  have  dealers 
in  the  different  varieties  of  oil  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership, and  make  their  purchases  and  sales  upon  its 
floor.  This  design  has  not  been  realized,  however, 
and  most  of  the  transactions  are  in  pipe-line  certifi- 
The  officers  of  the  Exchange  at  present  (1884) 
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are  a*  follows:  President,  John  S.  Davis;  First  Vice- 
President,  William  N.  Viguere;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Junius  R.  Clark  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  A. 


The  Batchers'  Hide  and  Tallow  Association 

dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1849,  when  a  num- 
ber of  butchers  conceived  the  idea  of  associating  to- 
gether for  mutual  benefit  in  the  matter  of  salting 
the  hides  which  came  from  the  cattle  that  they  had 
slaughtered.  At  that  time  the  tanners  of  the  city 
were  paying  them  but  three  cents  per  pound  for 
green  hides,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  they 
refused  to  enter  into  contracts  to  take  them,  even  at 
that  low  rate.  This  determined  the  butchers  to  form 
an  association  or  partnership  for  salting  them  on  their 
own  account;  and  the  experiment  proved  so  bene- 
ficial and  was  so  successful  that  in  the  following  year 
the  building  on  Noble  8treet,  above  Eleventh,  after- 
ward known  as  the  "  Hide  House,"  was  purchased, 
and  the  partnership  was  put  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
The  experiment  in  hides  having  been  so  successful, 
it  was  determined  to  handle  the  fat  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  1851  the  property  at  1519,  1521,  and  1523 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  purchased  and  fitted  up 
for  rendering  the  fat  into  tallow.  This  building  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "melting-house."  The  prop- 
erty on  Noble  Street  was  eventually  given  up  as  a 
hide-house,  and  the  whole  work  was  consolidated  in 
the  melting-house,  where  it  is  still  performed. 

The  melting-house  and  lot  are  the  property  of  a 
stock  company,  who  derive  the  interest  on  their  in- 
vestment from  the  rental  paid  by  the  association. 
Members  bringing  hides  and  fat  to  the  melting-house 
receive  an  advance  of  money  upon  them,  according 
to  their  quality.  The  hides  being  salted  and  the  fat 
rendered,  the  products  are  disposed  of,  and  the  amount 
received  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  association.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  any  surplus  remaining,  after  all 
claims  are  paid,  is  divided  among  the  members  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  hides  and  fat  they  have  fur- 
nished. The  profits  of  the  association  have  all  along 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  association  is  under  the 
management  of  fifteen  trustees,  including  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  officials  for  1884 
were  John  H.  Hight,  president;  George  E.  Mancill, 
treasurer;  and  John  F.  Strickland,  secretary.  The 
number  of  members  is  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Beef-Butchers'  Hide  and  Tallow  Association 
was  a  split  from  the  Philadelphia  Butchers'  Hide  and 
Tallow  Association,  and  was  organized  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1883,  its  object  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  association,  namely,  to  enable  butchers  to  salt 
the  hides  and  render  the  fat  of  animals  slaughtered 
by  them  so  as  to  procure  the  largest  possible  returns. 
A  board  of  nine  directors  was  chosen,  who  selected 
from  their  own  number  John  J.  Stark  as  president, 
L.  S.  Boraef  as  vice-president,  Edward  Willig  as 
treasurer,  and  John  Young  as  secretary.  A  tem- 
porary location  was  secured  at  486  North  Eleventh 


Street,  which  is  still  occupied.  The  association 
sists  of  thirty  members.  It  salts  hides  brought  to  it 
by  members,  but  sells  its  oleomargarine  fat  to  parties 
making  oleomargarine  butter,  and  has  an  arrange- 
ment with  other  parties  by  which  its  tallow  fat  is 
rendered  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

The  Vessel-Owners'  and  Captains'  Association 
was  organized  March  1,  1868,  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  vessel-owners  of  all  classes, 
the  dissemination  of  information  of  interest  to  them, 
and  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  by  urging  the 
enactment  of  beneficial  laws  and  the  repeal  of  inju- 
dicious ones.  The  particular  cause  which  led  to  its 
formation  was  the  fact  that  consignees  found  it  in- 
convenient or  undesirable  to  receive  their  cargoes  at 
once,  frequently  detaining  vessels  laden  with  coal  for 
weeks  at  a  time  without  affording  the  owners  any 
compensation  for  the  losses  occasioned  thereby. 

Another  object  of  the  association,  which  it  has  con- 
stantly carried  out,  has  been  the  prosecution  of  suits 
coming  from  a  disagreement  over  freights,  in  which 
a  member  has  been  concerned,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  rejection  of  the  part  of  a  cargo  by  the  consignee 
as  unmerchantable.  It  has  also  defended  members  in 
suits  brought  against  them  for  shortages  of  cargoes, 
when  the  master,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  vessel  have 
first  made  oath  that  all  the  cargo  which  was  received 
on  board  has  been  discharged. 

The  usefulness  of  the  association  to  its  members 
and  to  the  shipping  interest  has  been  very  great,  and 
may  be  instanced  by  fact  that  out  of  184  cases  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  solicitor  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing 1883  all  but  two  were  settled  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  not  one-fifth 
of  the  amount  of  demurrage  which  has  been  collected, 
and  paid  over  to  owners  of  vessels  without  charge, 
could  have  been  obtained  without  the  existence  of  the 
association.  Oftentimes  demurrage-fees,  which  have 
been  refused  to  certain  captains,  have  been  paid 
promptly  and  without  contest  to  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, although  the  circumstances  have  been  the 
same  in  each  case. 

In  pursuit  of  its  object  of  obtaining  beneficial  laws, 
and  the  repeal  of  injudicious  ones,  the  association  has 
frequently  adopted  resolutions  setting  forth  its  views 
on  matters  of  legislation.  It  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  pilotage  question,  and  in  1884  for- 
warded to  Congress  a  resolution  indorsing  a  bill  to 
abolish  compulsory  pilotage,  claiming  that,  a 
all  of  the  captains  of  coastwise  vessels  are  thor 
pilots,  compulsory  pilotage  was  unnecessary. 

Since  its  organization  the  association  has  had  en- 
rolled upon  its  books  1030  vessels,  aggregating  a 
registered  tonnage  of  over  260,000  tons,  and  a  valua- 
tion of  upward  of  $15,525,000.  The  value  of  the 
vessels  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  about 
$1,250,000.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year,  ex- 
tending from  March  1, 1883,  to  March  1, 1884,  showed 
receipts  from  dues  of  vessels,  captains,  and  indi- 
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viduals,  and  from  other  sources  of  $4062.94.  The 
assets  of  the  association  amounted  to  $9581.06,  most 
of  which  were  invested  in  Philadelphia  City  6's  of  a 
par  value  of  $7300  and  a  market  value  of  $9663.  The 
chief  items  of  expense  were  the  salaries  of  officers 
and  solicitors.  The  association  has  occupied  room 
No.  5,  in  the  second  story  of  205£  Walnut  Street,  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  officers  for  1884  are  as  follows:  President, 
Charles  Lawrence;  Vice-President,  Capt.  JonRthan 
May;  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Smith;  Corresponding 
and  Recording  Secretary,  James  F.  Wallace;  Agent, 
James  Nelson. 

The  Tow-Boat  Owners  Association  was  organized 
April  1,  1874,  at  the  advice  of  a  number  of  captains 
of  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform 
rates  of  towage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  advancing  in  a 
general  way  the  interests  of  tow-boat  owners.  Stephen 
Flanagan  was  its  first  president.  He  was  succeeded  in 
April,  1881,  by  F.  A.  Churchman,  who  has  held  the 
position  over  since.  The  association  has  met  from 
the  beginning  at  119  Walnut  Street  It  has  been  very 
successful  in  carrying  out  its  objects,  and  at  present 
the  rates  of  towage  in  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia  are, 
it  is  claimed,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less 
than  in  any  other  port  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  The 
number  of  members  at  present  is  70,  and  consists  ex- 
clusively of  the  managing  owners  of  tugs. 

The  government  of  the  association  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  twelve  managers,  including  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  they  have  full  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  towage, 
and  fix  the  rates  of  the  same.  The  annual  dues  of 
the  members  vary  according  to  the  expenses  incurred. 
Difficulties  among  members  are  settled  by  an  arbitra- 
tion committee.   The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  April. 

The  officers  during  1883  were  as  follows:  President, 
F.  A.  Churchman;  Secretary,  Thomas  Winsmore; 
Treasurer,  J.  A.  McCauley ;  Assistant  Secretary, 
John  Sholdice;  Collector,  Richard  Banks. 

The  Shoe  and  Leather  Trade  Association  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  room  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  Feb.  22,  1883.  A  committee  appointed 
then  on  a  constitution  and  by-laws  made  a  report  on 
February  28th  following,  which  was  adopted.  Paul 
Graff  was  elected  president;  Thomas  C.  Else,  Thomas 
Y.  England,  John  J.  Ziegler,  and  William  Clark, 
vice-presidents;  Thomas  C.  Babb,  recording  secre- 
tary; John  T.  Monroe,  corresponding  secretary;  and 
David  J.  Horr,  treasurer.  In  October,  1883,  a  credit 
bureau,  for  the  investigation  of  the  characters  of  cus- 
tomers asking  members  of  the  association  for  credit, 
was  established,  Mr.  Howard  Van  Court  being  ap- 
pointed actuary.  The  bureau  is  conducted  in  the 
manner  usual  with  institutions  of  that  character. 

The  Clothing  Exchange  was  organized  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Mercantile  Hall,  Nov.  6,  1882,  at  which 
every  clothing-manufacturing  firm  in  the  city  was 
represented.   The  establishment  of  a  credit  bureau, 


the  consideration  of  the  transportation  of  agents, 
samples,  and  merchandise,  the  regulation  of  the  time 
of  labor,  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  arbitration, 
the  obtaining  of  the  recognition  of  Philadelphia  a*  a 
trade  centre,  and  the  consideration  of  matters  in  gen- 
eral relating  to  the  clothing  trade  were  the  objects. 
Within  the  six  months  previous  to  the  last  annual 
meeting  on  Dec.  12,  1883,  1438  names  had  pawed 
through  the  bureau,  and  4197  reports  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  actuary.  Interchange  of  information 
has  been  established  with  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Rochester,  and  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  were  visited 
by  a  committee  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
with  the  result  of  securing  a  favorable  prospect  of 
intercommunication  with  the  former  city.  The  Ex- 
change was  chartered  June  12,  1883,  and  the  number 
of  members  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  33. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for  1884  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Herman  L.  Freed m an ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Leo  Loeb ;  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  S.  L.  Haas  ; 
Board  of  Managers,  Benjamin  F.  Greenewald,  Simon 
Fleisher,  Joseph  Goldsmith,  Emanuel  Schwerin,  Jo- 
seph Loucheim,  and  Joseph  Stern. 

The  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange  was  formed  in 
the  year  1870,  and  a  room  taken  at  911  Chestnut 
Street,  where  a  "book  of  delinquents"  was  kept, 
which  was  free  for  consultation  to  members,  and  in 
which  they  were  expected  to  inscribe  the  names  of 
their  delinquent  customers. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1871,  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Exchange  was  organized,  and  negotiations  were  shortly 
afterward  entered  into  for  consolidation  with  an 
already-existing  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange,  con- 
sisting of  small  German  firms  engaged  in  business 
away  from  the  central  portion  of  the  city ;  and  on 
the  21st  day  of  July,  1871,  the  union  took  place,  the 
Germans  paying  the  sum  of  $600  for  the  privilege  of 
becoming  members  of  the  new  organization.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  Exchange  previous  to  the 
consolidation  was  26,  and  the  number  added  46, 
making  a  total  membership  of  72. 

The  presidents  since  ita  organization  have  been  as 
follows:  1871,  George  Mflller;  1872,  E.  O.Thomp- 
son; 1878-76,  William  Milligan;  1877,  Edward  P. 
Kelly;  1878-81,  George  Muller;  1882-33,  James  R 
Mageoch  ;  1884,  John  A.  Carr. 

The  objects  of  the  Exchange  are  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fession, to  promote  social  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
bers, to  obtain  protection  against  adventurers  who  en- 
deavor to  clothe  themselves  elegantly  without  paying 
thcirtailors,  and  to  insist  on  having  a  voicein  making 
out  "  bills  of  prices,"  which  should  be  generous  to 
employes  and  just  to  employers. 

The  Bottlers'  Protective  Association  was  formed 
some  time  between  1844  and  1860,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  benefit  and  the  protection  of  bottles  and  other 
property  connected  with  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  law  requires  that  bottles  containing  beer 
.  or  various  other  articles  of  drink  shall  not  be  sold. 
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but  the  carelessness  of  many  parties  to  whom  bottles 
were  delivered  resulted  frequently  in  their  never  being 
returned  to  their  owners.  There  was,  besides,  a  great 
deal  of  smuggling  of  bottles  into  other  States,  where 
the  laws  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  did  not  prevail,  and 
where  they  could  be  sold  without  risk  of  punishment. 

The  association  set  itself  to  work  to  correct  these 
evils  by  dividing  itself  into  committees,  each  of 
which  took  a  separate  district  of  the  city,  in  which  it 
made  collections,  and  which  afterward  sorted  the 
bottles  thus  gathered  for  return  to  their  owners. 
Prosecutions  were  also  instituted  in  a  number  of  cases 
for  smuggling,  which  resulted  in  the  source  of  loss 
being  checked  to  a  considerable  degree.  Robert 
Wagner  was  president  of  the  association  for  many 
years.  The  workings  of  the  committees,  however, 
were  not  satisfactory,  as  during  the  busy  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  prompt  collection  of  bottles  was 
most  necessary,  the  membership  of  the  committees 
were  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  bottles  which  had  been  collected  were 
sometimes  retained  for  months  before  being  sorted 
and  returned  to  their  owners. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  more  systematic  method 
of  operating,  the  association  was  reorganized  early  in 
1881,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Farrell  succeeded  Mr.  Wagner 
to  the  presidency.  A  central  depot  was  established, 
which  was  put  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent, 
to  which  all  bottles  gathered  from  various  points  of 
the  city  are  brought  and  sorted  for  return  to  their 
owners. 

During  1833  there  were  altogether  1,230,000  bot- 
tles brought  to  the  depot,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,  and 
the  payments  of  some  of  the  larger  firms  to  the  depot 
averaged  about  $30  a  week.  The  association  has 
also  employed  detectives  to  ferret  out  cases  of  smug- 
gling of  bottles  into  other  States,  where  they  might 
be  sold  with  impunity  for  a  considerably  larger  sum 
than  can  be  obtained  from  the  association.  Quite  a 
number  of  prosecutions  have  resulted,  which  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  offenders  to  punishment, 
and  have  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  this  class  of 
thievery. 

The  officere  elected  at  the  time  of  reorganization,  in 
1881,  have  been  continued  without  change.  They  are 
as  follows:  President,  C.  D.  O'Farrell;  Secretary, 
Robert  Lelar;  Treasurer,  E.  Posten  ;  Superintendent, 
William  Arlitz.  The  number  of  members  at  the 
beginning  of  1884  was  64. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
BtTRYINQ -GROUNDS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

When  the  English  authority  supplanted  the 
Dutch  government  on  the  Delaware,  there  were 
already  within  the  settlement  three  churches  with 
burial-grounds  attached,— one  at  New  Castle,  a  sec- 


ond at  Craine  Hocck,  and  the  third  at  Tinicum  Island. 
At  a  special  court  held  at  New  Castle  in  1675,  it  was 
ordered  that  another  church  be  built  at  Wicacoe  for 
the  people  of  Passyunk.  Church-wardens  were  ap- 
pointed by  this  court  in  1677.  For  seventeen  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Penn  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  providing  burial-places  for  the 
poor  and  for  strangers,  and  the  first  movement  in  that 
directiou  was  made  by  Common  Council,  Sept.  21, 
1705.    The  minutes  say, — 

"  It  la  ordered  that  th«  mayor  (GrtfflUi  Jone.),  recorder  (Darld  Lloyd), 
ind  Alderman  Wilcox  (taking  aloug  with  tuem  audi  p'eoni  of  the  re- 
spective rellgioui  p'euatlone  of  thie  city  they  tbMI  tbiok  p.  p.),  apply 
then>«elTet  to  tho  Com'm  of  Property  for  a  puhlick  piece  of  ground  Id 
thiecJty  for  a  burying-place  for  •traingera  dying  In  IhU city, and  report 
their  doing  therein  to  the  next  meeting." 

The  commissioners  met  this  request  by  persuading 
the  corporation  to  accept  the  Southeast  Square,  which 
hud  been  dedicated  to  the  public  use  by  the  original 
plan  of  the  city  in  1682,  and  a  patent  was  issued  Jan. 
29,  1706,  which  recited  that  an  application  had  been 
made  "  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  commissioners,  that  they  would 
grant  some  convenient  piece  of  ground  for  a  common 
and  public  burying-ground,  for  all  strangers  or  others 
who  might  not  so  convenient  be  laid  in  any  of  the 
particular  enclosures  appropriated  by  certain  religious 
societies  to  that  purpose."  The  commissioners  there- 
fore stated  that  they  had  appropriated  "a  certain 
square  belonging  to  thme  squares  which  at  the  original 
plotting  of  the  taid  city  were  intended  for  public  u*e»." 
The  ground  was  bounded  north  by  Walnut  Street,  on 
the  south  by  a  street  forty  feet  wide,  and  on  the  east 
by  Sixth  Street.  The  dimensions  were  fire  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  five  hundred  feet  in  breadth.1 

The  purpose  of  the  grant  was  declared  to  be  "  for 
a  common  burying-place  for  the  service  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  interring  the  bodies  of  all  manner 
of  deceased  persons  whatsoever,  whom  there  shall  be 
occasion  to  lay  therein."  For  the  improvement  of 
the  burying-place,  full  and  free  liberty  was  given  to 
the  mayor  and  corporation  "  to  enclose,  fence,  plant, 
build  on,  or  by  any  ways  or  means  whatsoever  that 
will  improve  the  aforesaid  piece  of  ground,  ...  to 
be  held  as  of  the  manor  of  Springettsbury  in  free 
and  common  socage,  at  the  rent  of  one  ear  of  corn, 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  March  in  every  year." 
The  grant  was  scarcely  made  before  Joshua  Carpen- 
ter, a  Common  Councilman,  made  application  for  a 
lease  of  the  ground.  It  might  be  useful  as  a  place  of 
pasture  for  cattle,  and  as  the  burials  were  not  likely 
to  be  many  for  some  years  ensuing,  the  grass  crop 
could  be  available  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  in- 
closure.  Council  ordered,  March  8,  1706,  that  a  lease 
should  be  granted  to  Carpenter  for  twenty-one  years, 

"  at  the  rent  of          p.  Ann.,  he  fenceing  the  same 

&  from  time  to  time  enlarging  the  ground  as  there 

>  The  ground  extended  on  the  west  to  Ibe  back  end  of  Eighth  Street 
loti.   The  street  now  on  the  weet  aide  of  the  i 
nnOI  long  afterward. 
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shall  be  occasion  for  roome  to  bury  in."  The  rent 
was  subsequently  fixed  at  the  nominal  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  annum,  "  if  demanded."  The  expense  of 
the  fencing  must  hare  been  considered  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  value  of  the  premises  in  rent  during  the 
long  term  named  in  the  lease,  which  was  not  signed 
until  the  30th  of  March,  1708.  In  1780  the  lease  to 
Carpenter  having  expired,  Jacob  Shoemaker  pro- 
posed "to  take  the  potters'  field."  Carpenter  was 
dead,  and  his  representatives,  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint, had  not  complied  with  the  conditions  of  his 
lease,  and  kept  the  premises  in  order.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  but  there  is  no  minute  of  the  conclusion 
which  was  arrived  at  Shoemaker  was  informed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  corporation  was  not  inclined 
to  lease  the  premises  for  more  than  three  years.  He 
entered  into  possession,  and  was  still  tenant  of  the 
property  in  1762,  on  a  three-years'  lease,  at  ten 
pounds  per  annum.  Jasper  Carpenter  succeeded 
Shoemaker  as  lessee  of  the  square  on  a  seven-years' 
lease  in  1766.  He  applied  for  a  renewal  in  1778,  and 
a  new  grant  was  made  by  the  board  for  seven  years 
longer.  When  this  term  expired,  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  ceased  to  exist.  There 
could  be  no  renewal,  and  Carpenter  was  the  last 
lessee.  Indeed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  value  of 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  raising  hay  or  for  pas- 
ture was  very  small  after  the  Revolution  had  set  in. 

Potter's  Field  was  uneven,  and  near  its  southwest 
corner  was  entered  by  a  stream  which  flowed  in  from 
beyond  Arch  Street.  A  second  rivulet,  having  its 
source  in  a  pond  about  where  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  afterward  built,  met  the  other  west  of 
Sixth  Street,  and  the  brook  took  a  course  nearly 
eastward  to  Fifth  Street,  and  half-way  to  Fourth 
Street,  where  it  turned  north,  then  east  to  about  Hud- 
son Street,  where  it  emptied  into  the  northwestern 
branch  of  Dock  Creek.  In  after-years  a  culvert 
carried  the  water  to  Fifth  Street  and  through  adjoin- 
ing properties.  The  Carpenter  family  inclosed  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  a  plot  about  forty  feet  square  for  a 
private  burial-ground,  and  it  is  said  that  Joshua 
Carpenter  was  buried  there  beneath  an  apple-tree. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  property  was  vested  in  the 
corporation,  interments  were  made  there  of  the 
wretchedly  poor,  the  slaves,  and  the  free  blacks.  In 
times  of  festival  it  has  been  said  that  the  slave  blacks 
of  both  sexes  used  to  go  to  the  square  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  amuse  themselves  by  dancing,  singing, 
and  speaking.  When  the  war  of  Independence  began, 
this  was  the  only  place  available  for  the  burial  of 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  service,  or  as  prisoners.  In 
that  poor  privilege,  the  regular  American  and  British 
soldier  were  served  alike.  The  men  who  in  hospi- 
tals yielded  their  lives  to  the  attacks  of  camp  fever, 
and  the  prisoners  of  war  held  captive  in  the  adjoining 
Walnut  Street  jail,  were  brought  to  this  Potter's  Field. 
Pits  of  twenty  by  thirty  feet  square  were  dug  along 


the  line  of  Walnut  8treet  by  Seventh,  and  filled  by 
coffins  piled  one  upon  the  other.  On  the  south  line 
of  the  square  long  trenches  were  dug,  which  were 
kept  open  until  necessary  to  be  used.  Then,  com- 
mencing at  one  end,  the  coffins  were  piled  up  and 
covered  with  dirt,  leaving  the  space  beyond  open  and 
ready  for  future  deposits.  John  Adams,  member  of 
Congress,  and  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  dated  April  13, 1777,  gives  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  ground : 

"  I  have  (prut  mi  hour  this  morning  In  the  ooogregxtloo  of  the  devt 
I  took  »  walk  into  the  'Potter'*  Field'  (a  burying  place  between  th« 
new  itone  prieon  and  the  Hoapital),  and  I  never  In  my  whole  life  wu 
•o  affected  with  melancholy.  The  crave*  of  the  eoldiera  who  hare  Wa 
burled  Id  Ihla  ground  from  the  Hoepital  and  betterlng-hotue  during  the 
couree  of  lad  rummer,  fall,  and  winter  dead  of  the  amallpox  and  cup- 


It  1*  moet  | 

tne  that  he  •peak*  within  bound*.   To  what  canae  thi*  plague  ii  to  U 
attributed  I  don't  know, — dleeaee  ha*  destroyed  10  men  for  u»  wbtn 
the  aword  of  tb*  enemy  ha*  killed  one  I    We  have  at  last  deferent 
on  a  plan  for  the  lick, and  bar*  called  Into  thai 
in  phytic,  etc.,  that  the  continent  afford*." 


In  less  than  four  months  after  this  letter 
written  the  British  army  occupied  the  city  with  a 
body  of  men  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
troops  previously  in  town.  The  mortality  among 
these  soldiers  might  not  have  been  as  great  as  among 
the  Americans,  but  there  was  continual  necessity  for 
the  services  of  the  grave-digger.  Acting  in  an  enemy's 
country,  it  was  not  necessary  to  respect  the  rights  of 
religious  congregations.  Many  of  the  British  soldiers 
who  died  might  have  been  interred  in  the  burying- 
grounds  belonging  to  the  churches  and  meeting- 
houses, yet  the  Potter's  Field  had  its  share. 

In  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793  there  were  so 
many  burials  in  Potter's  Field  that  there  was  no  more 
room  unless  made  by  disturbing  the  remains  of  those 
who  had  been  previously  interred.  About  January, 
1794,  some  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  square 
by  planting  trees  upon  it,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a 
portion  of  the  public  lot  on  Lombard  Street  should 
be  used  for  burials,  after  which  interments  were  di- 
rected to  be  made  there  and  not  in  Potters  Field, 
and  so  the  latter  ceased  to  be  the  public  burying- 
ground. 

Lombard  Street  Burying-Ground.— By  the  pro- 
I  visions  of  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  April  8, 1786,  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  was  ordered  to  transfer 
to  the  wardens  of  the  city  "  the  lots  of  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  Lombard  Street,  between  Tenth  and 
|  Twelfth  Streets,  bounded  southward  by  ground  of 
Barron,  Hurst  &  Co.,  to  be  appropriated  as  a  burial- 
ground  for  the  interment  of  strangers  and  others  who 
have  not  been  in  communion  with  a  religious  society 
at  the  time  of  their  decease."  The  conveyance  wa? 
not  at  once  made,  but  soon  after  the  new  municipal 
government  was  organized  it  obtained,  Dec  13,  1790, 
a  patent  for  the  two  lots  between  Tenth  and  Twelfth 
Streets.   It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  ground 
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between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  had  been  pre- 
viously patented  to  Christian  Ritiz  and  William  Ad- 
cock,  and  therefore  the  city  only  took  clear  title  to 
the  lot  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Street*.  The 
Council  bad  previously  designated  a  piece  of  ground 
on  Vine  8treet,  between  Front  and  Second  Streets, 
from  the  Schuylkill  [Twenty-second  and  Twenty-first 
Streets]  for  burial  purposes.  The  lot  took  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  square.  It  was  three  hundred 
and  ninety -six  feet  on  Vine8treet  from  Front  Street  to 
Second,  and  extended  southward  toward  Race  Street 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  but  it  is  believed  that 
no  burials  were  ever  made  there. 

In  1794  it  was  ordered  that  the  Lombard  Street 
ground  be  fenced  in,  and  in  Bix  years  it  was  so  crowded 
with  corpses  that  further  interments  were  prohibited. 
The  commonwealth  had  not  parted  with  its  title  to 
this  property  under  the  act  of  1790,  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  the  city  made  use  of  it  without  absolute 
ownership.  On  April  26,  1846,  an  act  was  passed 
granting  to  the  city  the  lot  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Streets,  freed  and  discharged  from  the  uses 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  1790.  Under  this  authority 
the  city  sold  out  the  lot  upon  ground-rents,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  in  1864  were  valued  at 
$11,260  principal. 

The  third  Potter's  Field  was  on  Lombard  Street, 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  extending  from  street  to 
street,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  in  breadth 
and  seventy-six  feet  in  depth,  north  and  south.  It 
was  granted  to  the  city  in  1800,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  for  burials  in  1812,  and  four  years 
later  it  was  ordered  that  no  more  interments  be  made  I 
therein.  In  after-time  the  city  made  of  it  a  storage  ! 
ground. 

Potter's  Field  in  Northwest  Square  — When  in-  I 
torments  first  began  to  be  made  in  the  Northwest 
Square,  lying  between  Race  and  Vine  and  Schuylkill 
Fourth  I  Nineteenth]  and  8chuylkill  Fifth  [Eigh-  : 
teenth]  Streets,  is  not  known.  In  the  early  part  of  , 
the  century  it  was  far  out  of  town,  and  quite  beyond 
the  very  limited  pol ice  supervision  established  under 
the  city  administration.  It  might  have  been  used  | 
before  the  Southeast  Square  was  closed  for  burial  pur- 
poses, being  convenient  for  the  interment  of  persons 
residing  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  It  may  have 
been  occasionally  used  for  interment  while  Washing- 
ton Square  was  also  a  public  burying-ground.  At 
all  events,  the  title  "  Potter's  Field"  was  transferred 
from  the  Southeast  to  the  Northwest  Square  at  an 
early  period  in  the  present  century.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  1812,  City  Councils  passed  an  ordinance  "to 
prevent  the  interment  of  deceased  persons  in  the  pub- 
lic squares  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  The  pre- 
amble recited  that  "  for  a  considerable  time  the  public 
square  Bituated  on  the  north  side  of  Sassafras  and  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  Schuylkill  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Streets  had  without  any  authority  been  used 
as  a  place  of  interment  for  the  bodies  of  persons 


dying  at  the  almshouse,  at  the  State  prison,  and  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  of  strangers  not  be- 
longing to  any  religious  society."  This  was  declared 
to  be  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  10th 
of  July,  1812,  no  bodies  should  be  buried  in  any  of 
the  public  squares  of  Philadelphia. 

Burials  in  Northeast  Square.— A  portion  of  the 
Northeast  Square  having  been  occupied  since  1741 
by  the  congregation  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
for  a  burial-ground,  it  is  probable  that  unauthorized 
burials  were  made  there  outside  of  the  plot  used  by 
that  congregation.  This  theory  in  sustained  by  the 
city  ordinance  of  1815,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Northeast  Square  should  be  inclosed,  and  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  succeeding  year,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  square,  which  directed  that  if  the  lease 
to  the  congregation  for  the  ground  used  by  it  for 
burial  purposes  should  be  renewed,  it  was  upon  con- 
dition that  the  congregation  would  put  up  an  open 
wooden  fence  corresponding  with  that  placed  on  other 
parts  of  the  square  by  city  commissioners.  By  ordi- 
nance of  March,  1816,  establishing  the  Vineyard 
burial-ground,  it  was  ordered  that,  after  the  latter 
was  opened,  "burials  in  the  Northeast  Square  should 
cease."  The  prohibition  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  interments  made  by  the  German  Reformed  congre- 
gation in  the  piece  of  ground  held  for  burial  pur- 
poses. Tbis  appears  by  a  subsequent  ordinance, 
passed  in  1818,  directing  the  opening  of  the  Vine- 
yard ground,  in  which  there  is  a  special  proviso  that 
the  right  of  the  German  congregation  under  its  patent 
shall  not  be  affected. 

Burying-Oround  at  the  Vineyard.  -In  1816,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  close  the  public  burying-ground  on 
Lombard  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  City  Councils  with  instruc- 
tion to  purchase  a  lot  suitable  for  a  burying-ground 
in  some  other  place.  Under  that  authority  a  lot  of 
ground  was  selected  adjoining  the  northwest  boun- 
daries of  Francisville.  It  was  situate  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  George  and  Charles  Streets,  and  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
access  was  by  Ridge  road  to  George  Street  [now 
called  Ginnodo].  The  present  Twentieth  Street  goe« 
through  this  ground,  and  Parrish  Street  also  inter- 
sects it.  In  May,  1818,  Councils  ordered  that  the 
lot  purchased  under  authority  of  the  ordinance  of 
March,  1816,  adjoining  the  Vineyard,  should  be  in- 
closed with  a  fence,  and  that  after  the  16th  of  June  it 
should  be  used  as  a  public  burying-ground.  A  house 
for  the  grave-digger  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  By  ordi- 
nance of  September  14th,  in  the  same  year,  the  lot 
was  appropriated  "as  a  place  for  interment  of  the 
bodies  of  deceased  strangers  and  persons  not  members 
of  any  religious  society  at  the  time  of  their  decease." 
The  second  section  of  the  ordinance  directed  that  it 
should  be  an  offense,  punishable  with  a  fine  of 
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twenty  dollars,  to  inter,  or  cause  to  be  interred,  the 
body  of  any  deceased  person  in  any  of  the  public 
squares  or  lots  of  ground  belonging  to  the  city  other 
than  the  lot  thereby  appropriated. 

Lower  Buiying-Ground  on  West  Bide  of  Schuyl- 
kill.—On  tin-  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  north  of 
Market  Street,  on  the  road  to  the  Upper  Ferry  and 
near  the  river,  a  burying-ground  had  been  in  use  from 
an  early  period.  The  true  secret  of  the  ownership  of 
the  property  was  known  but  by  few  persona,  and  they 
took  no  care  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  As 
a  consequence,  a  belief  was  general  that  this  was 
ground  dedicated  for  public  uses.  As  there  was  no 
one  to  interfere,  burials  were  made  there  by  poor  per- 
sons at  a  very  early  period,  and  were  continued  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  In  1806  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  took  possession  of  this 
ground  and  refused  to  allow  other  denominations  to 
use  the  property  for  burial  purposes.  In  1809  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Legislature  by  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  they  set  forth  that  the  ground 
had  been  used  for  many  years  as  a  free  place  of  in- 
terment and  was  no  doubt  public  property,  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  had  been  interfered  with  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  They  asked  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  vesting  the  property  in  the  county  commis- 
sioners for  the  use  of  the  public  as  a  free  burying- 
ground.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  that 
the  Friends  had  no  exclusive  right  or  title  to  the 
burying-ground,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
public.  The  bill  which  they  prepared  for  the  purpose 
passed  the  House  by  the  vote  of  fifty-three  yeas  to 
twenty-seven  nays.  When  this  vote  was  known  the 
Society  of  Friends  took  means  to  vindicate  ita  title, 
and  sent  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  remonstrating 
against  the  passage  of  the  law,  and,  after  the  House 
committee  had  heard  all  the  facta  in  the  case,  it  re- 
ported "  that  the  said  burial-ground  was  applied  very 
early  after  the  foundation  of  the  province  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Friends,  who  held  their  public  meet- 
ings at  stated  intervals  at  Duckett's  farm,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  adjoining  the  said  ground.  It 
appears  by  public  records  that  survey  had  been  made 
of  said  ground  for  a  burial-ground,  and  that  of  course 
it  is  not  vacant,  unappropriated  land,  and  is  not  liable 
to  legislative  interference.  Although  the  title  is  not 
complete,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  has  been  held  by  the  Society  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  positive  evidence  that  they  have 
exercised  ownership  for  sixty  years.  Although  per- 
sons of  various  sects  have  been  buried  in  the  ground, 
there  has  generally  been  an  application  to  and  per- 
mission of  the  Society  of  Friends  (cases  of  improper 
intrusion  excepted).  This  conduct  has  been  misun- 
derstood and  an  impression  created  that  it  belonged 
to  the  public."  The  committee,  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Legislature  had  no  authority  in  the 
matter,  asked  to  be  discharged. 


The  controversy  as  to  ownership  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Friends,  until  in 
1819  the  latter  made  an  agreement  in  accordance 
with  which  they  relinquished  the  ground  on  condi- 
tion that  the  title  be  vested  in  the  board,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  "  to  the  use  of  a 
burial-ground,  or  a  place  of  interment  of  the  dead  for- 
ever." More  than  thirty  years  afterward,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  seeking  ground 
for  depots  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  this  trust, 
aa  well  as  that  concerning  the  burial-ground  imme- 
diately on  the  north,  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
was  vacated,  and  the  two  plots  were  sold  to  that  cor- 
poration. 

Upper  Burying-Oround  on  West  Side  of  Schuyl- 
kill.—Adjoining  the  lower  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill  to  the  north,  on  the  road  from  the  per- 
manent bridge  to  the  Upper  Ferry,  was  another  bury- 
ing ground  which  had  also  been  in  use  for  free  inter- 
ments for  many  years,  and  which  seemed  to  have  no 
owner.  In  1811,  when  the  State  Senate  passed  the 
act  to  vest  the  lower  burying-ground  in  the  Board  of 
Health,  another  act  was  passed  to  vest  the  upper 
ground  in  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  as  a  place 
of  interment  This  bill,  like  the  other,  was  lost  in 
the  House.  March  4,  1813,  the  right  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  burial  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  near  the  Upper  Ferry,  of  two  acres  and 
twenty-two  perches,  was  vested  in  the  guardians  and 
overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the  use  thereof  for  a  burial- 
ground,  with  a  proviso  that  "  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  the  right  or  interest  any  person 
or  persons  may  now  have  in  said  land."  The  pre- 
amble said  that  this  place  had  been  recognized  a*  a 
burying-ground  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  it  appeared  to  be  property  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
ground  was  originally  the  burying-ground  of  Friends' 
Meeting,  at  Centre  Square,  which  was  abandoned  a 
few  years  after  the  city  was  founded. 

Cherry  Hill  burying-ground  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Board  of  Health  to  a  piece  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  City  Hospital,  on  Coates  Street,  between 
Schuylkill  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 

Potter's  Field,  Gennantown.— In  German  town 
the  upper  burying-ground  was  given  to  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  by  Paul  Wolf,  shortly  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  The  lower  ground  was  also  given 
by  John  Streepers  and  Leonard  A  rets  for  public  use 
at  an  early  period.  These  inclosures  were  for  general 
convenience,  but  they  were  not  considered  Potter's 
Fields.  The  Potter's  Field  of  Gennantown,  situate 
on  Bowman's  lane,  southwest  of  Germ  an  town,  Main 
Street,  was  bought  by  Baltes  Rezer,  July  28,  1765,  at 
sheriff's  sale,  the  property  having  formerly  belonged 
to  George  Arnold.  It  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty  perches  of  land.  The  deed-poll  recited  that  the 
ground  was  bought  "  for  and  as  a  strangers'  burying- 
ground  or  Potter's  field,  for  all  Gennantown,  to  serve 
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for  a  burial  place  for  all  strangers,  negroes,  and 
molattoen  as  died  in  any  part  of  Germantown,  for- 


Potter's  Field,  Moyamensing.— The  district  of 
Moyamensing  was  chartered  by  act  of  24th  of  March, 
1812.  Under  this  authority  the  commissioners  some 
time  afterward  established  their  public  burying- 
ground  upon  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Tid marsh 
Street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth. 

Hart's  Lane  Burying-Ground  was  appropriated  as 
a  Potter's  Field  in  1855,  and  is  bounded  by  Lehigh 
Avenue,  Twentieth  Street,  and  Hart's  Lane.  Up  to 
1883  it  was  still  in  use  for  burial  purposes. 

The  Morgue. — The  first  place  brought  into  service 
for  the  deposit  of  unknown  or  unclaimed  bodies,  was 
the  Green  House  at  the  Potter's  Field,  on  Lombard 
8treet,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  and  in  1870  the 
Morgue  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  Noble  Street, 
east  of  Front. 

Cemeteries.— As  distinguished  from  the  burial- 
places  in  churchyards,  the  first  cemetery  in  Phila- 
delphia was  that  established  in  1826  by  the  Mutual 
Burying- Ground  Association,  which  bought  ground 
on  the  south  side  of  Prime  Street  [Washington 
Avenue j,  east  of  Tenth.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Philadelphia,  Passyunk  road  between  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-second  Streets,  and  by  the  Union  Burial- 
Ground  Society,  which  in  1841  was  regularly  incor- 
porated. A  lot  was  purchased  on  the  east  line  of 
Sixth  Street,  which  has  been  extended  from  Wash- 
ington Avenue  to  Federal  Street,  and  half-way  to 
Fifth  Street. 

Machpelah  Cemetery  dates  back  to  about  1827, 
and  is  owned  by  the  Machpelah  Cemetery  Society, 
which  bought  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Prime 
8treet,  at  Tenth  Street.  The  Philanthropic  Ceme- 
tery, on  Passyunk  road,  was  also  established  about 
1827,  and  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  Lafayette 
Cemetery,  covering  the  block  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth,  and  Federal  and  Wharton  Streets.  Philadel- 
phia or  Ronaldson's  Cemetery  was  projected  by 
James  Ronaldson  in  1826,  and  founded  a  year  or  so 
subsequently  on  the  ground  bounded  by  Tenth,  Ship- 
pen,  Ninth,  and  Fitzwater  8treets.  He  spent  money 
liberally  upon  it.  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  model 
burying  place  of  the  city. 

Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  unsurpassed  in  its  beauties 
of  location  and  adornment,  was  planned  in  1835  by 
some  gentlemen,  principal  among  whom  were  Fred- 
erick Brown,  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  and  John  Jay 
Smith.  They  purchased,  in  February,  1836,  the 
country-seat  of  Joseph  Sims,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  called  "  Laurel,"  which  then 
became  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  in  later  years 
North  Laurel  Hill.  The  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  Feb.  9,  1837,  and  the  first 
interment  was  made  a  few  months  later.  It  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Carlisle,  who  had  visited  the  grounds  a 
few  weeks  before  her  death  and  selected  for  her  grave 
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a  spot  under  a  group  of  pines  near  the  centre  of  the 
inclosure.  Laurel  Hill  at  once  became  the  chief 
cemetery  of  the  city,  because  of  iUs  rural  charms,  its 
picturesque  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  its  noble  trees, 
and  its  splendid  architectural  adornment  One  of  the 
first  pieces  of  decoration  selected  by  the  managers 
was  the  exceedingly  appropriate  group  executed  in 
red  sandstone  by  James  Thorn,  a  Scotch  sculptor, 
representing  "Old  Mortality"  with  his  pony,  and 
in  conversation  with  Sir  Walter  8cott,  the  author  of 
that  famous  character  in  fiction.  In  course  of  time 
other  art-creations  were  added,  and  the  owners  of 
many  lots  erected  in  them  the  costly  and  superb 
tombs  and  monuments  that  now  everywhere  dot  the 
surface  of  this  beautiful  city  of  the  dead.  Within  a 
short  time  after  its  opening  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  Laurel  Hill.  An  extension  northward  was 
not  possible,  as  the  ground  fell  off  sharply,  and  the 
Reading  Railroad  ran  below.  Immediately  adjoining, 
on  the  south,  was  situate  Fairy  Hill,  the  seat  of  the 
Pepper  family,  but  it  was  not  to  be  bought  when  the 
cemetery  company  would  have  been  glad  to  acquire 
ownership.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  managers 
were  compelled  to  purchase  somewhere  else,  and  a 
negotiation  was  entered  into  for  the  estate,  formerly 
Harleigh,  on  the  Ridge  road,  adjoining  Fairy  Hill 
on  the  north  and  8trawberry  Mansion  on  the  south. 
This  was  bought  some  time  before  1852,  and  opened 
as  South  Laurel  Hill.  In  course  of  time  the  Fairy  Hill 
property  came  into  the  market,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  and  thus  the 
north  and  south  sections  were  united,  while  to  the 
newly-acquired  property  was  given  the  name  of 
Central  Laurel  Hill. 

Monument  Cemetery,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Broad  Street,  between  Montgomery  Avenue  and 
Diamond  Street,  was  laid  out  in  1836-37,  by  Dr.  John 
A.  Elkinton,  who  was  owner  of  the  property,  under 
the  title  of  Pere  La  Chaise.  The  lot-holders  were  in- 
corporated March  19,  1838,  as  the  Monument  Ceme- 
tery Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Woodlands  Cemetery  was  previously  the  country- 
seat  of  William  Hamilton,  lying  southeast  of  the 
Darby  road,  or  what  is  now  Woodland  Avenue.  It 
was  purchased  by  a  number  of  citizens,  who,  on  April 
13,  1840,  were  incorporated  as  the  Woodlands  Ceme- 
tery Company  of  Philadelphia.  This  cemetery  occu- 
pies an  admirable  site,  commanding  views  of  the 
course  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  city,  and  embraces 
numerous  monuments  that  are  marked  by  a  high 
standard  of  artistic  design  and  execution. 

Franklin  Cemetery.— In  1840  Mrs.  Catharine  R. 
Livingston,  of  the  township  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, proposed  to  convey  to  Rev.  George  Boyd  and 
John  W.  K ester  a  lot  of  ground  containing  about 
seven  acres,  situate  near  the  two-mile  stone  on  the 
Frankford  road,  for  the  purposes  of  a  rural  ceme- 
tery. On  the  29th  of  May,  1840,  the  association  was 
incorporated  as  the  Franklin  Cemetery  Company. 
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The  ground  lies  north  of  Lehigh  A  venae,  and 
back  from  the  Frankford  road. 

Lebanon  Cemetery  is  located  on  the  northerly  line 
of  Passyunk  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of 
Broad  Street,  and  contains  eleven  acres.  The  com- 
pany is  composed  of  colored  persons,  and  was  char- 
tered Jan.  24,  1849. 

Olive  Cemetery  is  situated  immediately  west  of 
the  home  for  aged  colored  persons,  at  Oirard  Avenue 
and  Belmont  Avenue,  and  is  a  place  of  interment  for 
colored  people.  It  was  established  in  February, 
1849. 

Odd-Fellows'  Cemetery  is  on  Islington  Lane, 
northwest  of  Broad  Street,  and  is  the  property  of  an 
association  of  members  of  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows, 
the  charter  of  which  was  granted  on  March  14,  1849. 

Glenwood  Cemetery,  corner  of  Ridge  Avenue  and 
Islington  Lane,  contains  the  Scott  Legion  monument. 
The  Glenwood  Cemetery  Company  was  incorporated 
Feb.  19,  1860,  and  was  largely  made  up  of  Odd- 
Fellows. 

The  American  Mechanics'  Cemetery  was  pro- 
jected by  members  of  the  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics  and  Daughters  of  America,  who  pur- 
chased grounds  adjoining  the  Odd-Fellows'  Cemetery, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  Islington  Lane.  Their  rights 
were  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  March  20, 
1849. 

The  Cathedral  Cemetery,  West  Philadelphia,  at 
Forty-eighth  8treet  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  consists  of 
forty-three  acres  purchased  in  1849.  It  was  consecrated 
on  September  16th  of  thatyear,  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Galveston,  Texas,  assisted  by  Very 
Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland,  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  and  Rev. 
J.  J.  Deane,  of  Pittsburgh.  Bishop  Kenrick  delivered 
the  sermon.  In  January,  1850,  Bishop  Kenrick  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  assist  him  in  conducting  its 
affairs.  They  were  Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland,  Rev. 
Q.  S.  Waldron,  and  Messrs.  Robert  Ewing,  Charles 
A.  Repplier,  and  M.  A.  Frenaye.  It  is  now  managed 
by  Episcopal  authority. 

The  Hew  Cathedral  Cemetery  is  at  Second  and 
Butler  Streets,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 
It  consists  of  the  forty-one  acres  bought  in  1868  by 
Bishop  Wood,  and  on  August  30th  of  that  year  conse- 
crated by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  Bishop  of 
Scranton.  An  addition  has  since  been  made  to  the 
original  purchase. 

Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  north  of  the  road  to 
Darby,  near  the  Blue  Bell  Tavern,  was  established 
about  1855,  and  opened  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  company  was  incorporated  March  27th  of  that 
year.  This  ground,  far  removed  from  the  heart  of 
the  city,  is  in  a  situation  where  improvements  and 
the  opening  of  streets  will  be  less  likely  to  interfere 
with  it  than  any  other  cemetery  in  the  city. 

Mount  Vernon  Cemetery  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Ridge  Avenue,  immediately  opposite  Laurel  Hill: 
By  the  charter  of  Mount  Vernon  Cemetery  Company, 


Feb.  28,  1856,  authority  was  given  to  purchase  i  lot 
of  ground,  not  exceeding  thirty  acres,  bounded  north 
by  Cambria  Street,  east  by  Thirty -second  Street,  south 
by  Lehigh  Avenue,  and  west  by  Ridge  Avenue, 

Mount  Peace  Cemetery,  managed  in  connection 
with  the  Odd-Fellows'  Cemetery  on  Islington  I>ane, 
is  principally  under  the  control  of  members  of  that 
order.  It  adjoins  Mount  Vernon  Cemetery,  and  wu 
originally  the  country-seat  of  the  Ralston  family,  and 
known  as  the  Mount  Peace  estate.  In  this  inclosure 
is  a  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  William  Curtis, 
who  was  for  many  years  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Main  Street,  above  Pan!, 
Frankford,  is  a  small  inclosure.  North  Cedar  Hill, 
some  distance  beyond,  on  the  Bristol  and  Smithfield 
turnpike,  is  much  larger,  and  is  finely  situated.  Old 
Cedar  Hill  was  established  by  a  company  incorporated 
March  25,  1850. 

Mount  8inai,  a  Jewish  cemetery,  adjoins  North 
Cedar  Hill  on  the  east,  and  has  a  fine  entrance,  occu- 
pying a  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet 

Leverington  Cemetery,  Ridge  road,  Roxborough, 
at  the  corner  of  Rittenhouse  Lane,  is  well  situated 
and  handsomely  laid  out.  The  company  was  incor- 
porated May  13,  1857. 

Fair  Hill  Cemetery,  Germantown  road,  above 
Cambria  Street,  is  upon  the  ancient  ground  granted 
by  William  Penn  for  the  use  of  Fair  Hill  Meeting. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  members  of  tbe  Society  of 
Friends  belonging  to  the  branch  commonly  called 
Hicksites.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Society  of 
FriendB,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in 


By  I  van  ia,  not  to  allow  any  tombstone  or  memorial 
to  be  set  up  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  dead, 
but  at  some  time  after  the  opening  of  Fair  Hill 
Cemetery,  low  headstones  bearing  merely  the  name 
and  date  of  death  of  the  deceased  were  permitted.1 

Old  Oaks  Cemetery  was  projected  in  1868,  and 
laid  out  upon  the  estate  of  John  Tucker,  upon  Wh- 


1  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  in  1729  bore  the  following  ' 
"  Wkertai,  It  hath  been  upon  the  minds  of  eome  Friend*  to  rapprass  til 
•uperfloous  practice*  of  patting  name*  and  date*  upon  conn*.  an4  ii  *• 
Ibe  mind  ofthU  meeting  that  for  the  future  rriende  deaiel  from  all  roc* 
idolatrous  practice*."   In  17»  the  following  minute  wae  also  adopt*: 

"Though  it  was  the  early  care  of  Friend*  to  adrfoe  and  ca.tici 
sgaln't  the  raiilty  and  superstition  of  erecting  monument*  and  ea- 
tombing  tbe  dead  with  lingular  note*  or  mark*  of  distinction,  whirl  » 
but  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  for  no  encomium  nor  pompous  iostf- 
ment  can  add  worth  to  the  deceased,— yet  eome  professing  with  a*  ban 
est  up  tomb*  or  graTe-atona*  in  aonte  burying  ground*  which,  coming 
nnder  our  notice,  brought  a  concern  on  this  meeting  to  advise  and  ess- 
tlon  against  them.  And  the  Monthly  Meeting*  whereunto  such  hurj- 
Ing-grounds  belong  are  desired  to  take  oar*  to  pot  a  atop  thereto  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  this  meeting  given  by  a  minute  on  this 
occasion.  Tit. :  '  Tb*  friend*  or  overseers  of  each  meeting,  when-  usi- 
•tone*  are  begun  to  be  placed,  are  to  admonish  against  any  n»ar»  J 
that  kind,  and  where  they  already  are  to  cantioo  and 
tlve*  or  those  concerned  to 
with) 

In  the  bnrylng-ground  at  Third  and  Arch  I 
of  tbe  best  diisens  of  Philadelphia  In  colonial  I 
to  distinguish  their  grave*. 
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sahickon  Avenue,  extending  from  the  Reading  Rail- 
road, at  Erie  Avenue,  to  Abbotsford  Street.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  July,  1869,  but  the 
cemetery  has  since  been  abandoned. 

Hood  Cemetery,  Germantown,  goes  back  in  its 
history  to  1690.»  The  ground,  originally  half  an  acre, 
was  granted  by  Leonard  A  rets,  by  deed  dated  Feb. 
12,  1692,  to  Paul  Wolff,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  no 
other  use  than  a  buryingplace  forever.  The  grant 
was  a  half-acre  of  a  square  form,  and  lying  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Germantown,  on  the  Main  Street.  A 
stone  wall  was  placed  round  it,  and  the  inclosure  was 
known  as  the  lower  burying-ground.  Wolff  is  under- 
stood to  have  held  upon  the  implied  trust  that  the 
burying-ground  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Germantown,  and  it  was  managed  by  trustees, 
residents  of  that  village.  By  subsequent  purchases 
the  premises  were  enlarged  to  five  acres.  In  March, 
1847,  William  Hood,  of  Germantown,  made  a  propo- 
sition that,  in  consideration  of  allowing  him  to  build 
a  vault  in  the  footway  near  the  front  gate,  he  would 
erect  a  marble  gateway  and  entrance.  This  was  car- 
ried out,  and  Mr.  Hood  put  up  a  beautiful  entrance- 
gate  of  Pennsylvania  marble,  arched,  and  the  canopy 
supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  marble  wall 
and  handsome  railing  along  the  whole  front.  In 
1866  the  trustees  obtained  a  charter,  under  the  title 
of  the  Hood  Cemetery  Company. 

Palmer  Street  Burying-Ground  owes  ite  origin  to 
Anthony  Palmer,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to 
Philadelphia  at  an  early  period,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Council  in  1708,  and  president  of  the 
board,  and  acting  Governor  in  1747-48.  He  purchased 
in  1730  a  tract  of  ground  in  Northern  Liberties, 
bounded  by  Gunner's  Run,  the  Delaware,  Frankford 
road,  and  by  what  is  now  known  as  Hanover  8treet. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  a  half 
acres,  and  here  Mr.  Palmer  laid  out  a  town,  which  he 
called  Kensington.  It  was  his  intention  to  dedicate 
there  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  purposes  of  a  burying- 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village. 
He  died  without  making  any  formal  deed  of  dedica- 
tion, and  in  1749  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomasine  Kieth, 


by  her  will,  bequeathed  the  ground  to  trustees,  for  the 
use  of  a  burying-ground  and  a  school,  the  lot  having  a 
front  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  on  Cherry  Street. 
In  1704  the  trustees  of  the  Palmer  Ground  purchased 

;  additional  space  adjoining,  and  enlarged  the  inclosure 

1  accordingly. 

Ivy  Hill  Cemetery,  on  the  Germantown  and  Wil- 
low Grove  turnpike,  about  a  mile  east  of  Germantown 
Avenue,  contains  about  eighty  acres.  The  stock- 
holders were  chartered  Dec.  5,  1867,  as  the  German- 
town  and  Chestnut  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  but  in 
June,  1871,  the  title  was  changed  to  Ivy  Hill.  The 
Second  Baptist  Church  has  removed  to  this  ground 

i  about  three  hundred  bodies  from  the  old  burying- 

I  ground  on  New  Market  Street. 

Beth  El  Emeth  Cemetery,  corner  of  Fisher's  Ave- 

l  nue  and  Market  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Jewish  Congregation.  There  is  also 
a  Hebrew  cemetery  at  Market  and  Fifty-fifth  Streets, 
extending  to  Fifty-fourth  Street  on  the  east,  and 
northward  to  Arch  Street,  and  another  on  Federal 
Street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets.  The  ancient 
Jewish  Cemetery  at  Spruce  and  Ninth  Streets  is  but 
rarely  used. 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Adams  8treet,  Frankford, 
was  established  by  the  benevolent  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  for  the  interment  of  their  mem- 
bers and  others.  The  company  was  chartered  Dec.  'J, 
1869,  and  bought  the  property,  which  was  formerly 
Mount  Airy,  the  residence  of  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur,  Sr. 

West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  is  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  at  Pencoyd  Station,  in  Lower 
Merion  township,  Montgomery  Co.,  and  immediately 
opposite  Manayunk.  The  ground  is  high,— one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  Schuylkill,— and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  from  every  portion  of  it.  In  the  in- 
closure are  about  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  and  some 
fine  monuments  and  tombs.  This  cemetery  is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  Laurel  Hill  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  is  under  different  control,  although 
some  of  the  managers  of  the  old  cemetery  are  inter- 
ested in  this.  The  charter  was  obtained  Nov.  8, 1869. 
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death  of.  i.  619. 

Inaugurated  Prealdent,  1.  488. 

Vice-President,  I.  482,  467. 
Adams,  John  Qulncy,  I.  583,  608,  610,  688. 
Adjutante-General,  ill.  1768, 
Admiral  Kepple  Tavsrn,  I.  260. 
Admiral  Warren  Tavern,  I.  348. 
Admiralty  Judges,  I).  1676. 
Advance  and  Review.  111.  2JJS2, 
Advancement  Society,  il.  1361. 
Advent  Christian*,  It.  1449. 
Advent  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  IL  1363. 
Advertlaer,  ill.  2067. 
Advertisement*,  II.  888. 
Advocate  of  Christian  Rollnaai,  III.  2«iL 
Advocate  of  Science,  HI.  1999. 
Advocate*  for  the  crown,  II.  1677. 
Afield  and  Afloat,  ill.  2<»67. 
African  Insurance  Company,  Hi.  2117. 
Age,  Hi.  24)32. 
Agent's  Bulletin,  Hi.  an*>. 
Agent'*  Herald,  lii.  vtiVi 
Agent'*  Telegraph,  III,  goal. 
Aguew,  D.  Haye*.  II.  1628. 
Agricultural  Hall,  ill.  1862. 
Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1.  448, 

481.  642. 
Altkeu,  Robert,  II.  1066. 
Altera,  B.  P.,  II.  1067. 
Albertl,  George  F.,  I.  668. 
Albion  Society,  I.  726. 
Albright,  Col.  Peter,  I.  720. 
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Album  and  Ladle*'  Weekly  Gazette,  111.  1990. 
Algiera,  war  declared  against,  by  the  United 
Stat**,  I.  438. 
pirate*  of,  capture  of  American  vessels  by, 

L  477. 
peace  with,  I.  488. 

tribute  to,  and  American  captive*  In,  I. 
491. 

All  Saints'  Protestant  Kplacopal  Church,  II. 
1350. 

All  Saint*'  Catholic  Church,  II.  1384. 

All  Soul*'  MMon  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

II.  13C0. 
All  the  Tear,  ill.  2067. 

Allegiance,  oath  of,  required  by  act  of  Assembly, 

I.  377. 

"  Alliance"  frigate,  the  famous,  I.  441, 449. 
Alllbone,  Thomas,  I.  626,  699. 
!  Alllbone,  Samuel  A.,  li.  1166. 
Allison,  Dr.  Francis,  I.  246,  266,  262,  274. 
Allison,  Judge  Joseph,  I.  703, 781,  787, 808,  822, 

836,  848. 
Alien  law,  I.  631. 

disturbances  resulting  from  the,  i.  496. 
Allen,  Andrew,  I.  311, 360,  366. 

attainted,  L  377. 

member  of  Continental  Congress  and  de- 
serted to  enemy,  1.  317,  318,  336. 
Allen,  Col.  Ethan,  1.306. 
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Allen,  Rev.  Benjamin,  II.  1143. 
Allen,  Samuel,  1. 716. 

Allen,  William,  I.  206,  210,  233,  240,  244,  298, 
336, 360. 

member  of  Continental  Congress  and  de- 
serted to  enemy,  I.  317,  318,  336. 
attainted,  I.  377;  II.  1604;  HI.  1739,  1781, 
1786,  18112,  1866,  2063, 
Allen,  William  H  ,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  III.  1947 
Almanacs,  I.  221,  238;  U. 1103. 
Almshouse  in  Philadelphia,  I.  7,  191,206-6,546, 
548,712,  817;  II.  1449. 
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'■  America  Hose  Company,  I  726. 
American  Philosophical  Society,  1. 231,233, 265, 
267,  319,  322,  467.  614.  590,  601,  726,  813;  III. 
1782,  1788.  1796,  1844.  1849.  2199.  2269.  2282, 
2263,  2311,2314.  2326. 
American  Hag,  the,  first  adopted,  I  3M, 
American  Steamship  Company,  I.  838;  II.  2170. 
American  Weekly  Mercury,  first  newspaper  In 
Philadelphia,  I  200,  220,  227,  228,  232 ;  IU. 
1826.  1958.  191  i.  2112. 
American  Academy  of  Art*  and  Sciences,  I. 
264. 

American  Sentinel,  1. 606 ;  Hi.  1084. 
American  Sunday-School  Colon,  I.  69<1;  II. 
1488. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  III.  2212. 
American  Bible  Society,  L  804. 
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American  Colonisation  Society,  I.  688. 
American  Mechanics'  Cemetery,  til  ZdflLL 
American  Academy  of  Music,  il.  1(176. 
American  Medical  Association,  II.  1631. 
American  Legion  of  Honor,  III.  »rT4 
American  Circus,  IL  980. 
American  District  Telegraph  Company,  lii. 
2132. 

American  Republicans,  I.  546. 
American  Republican  Association,  I.  683. 
American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  HI.  9117. 
American  Life  Insurance  Company,  ill.  2120. 
American  Naval  and  Commercial  Register,  IU. 

una. 

i  American  Annual  Register,  111.  1978. 
,  American  Universal  Magazine,  IU.  1978. 

American  Register,  HI.  1B81 

American  Sunday-School  Magazine,  ill.  1989. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  ill.  1990. 

American  Magazine,  111.  1964. 

American  Museum,  ill.  1977,  2231,  2313. 

American  Messenger,  lit.  2Q3Q. 

American  Exchange  snd  Review,  III.  2032. 
j  American  Historical  Record,  III.  2Q14. 
I  American  Weekly  Messenger,  lii.  108.1 

American  Medical  Recorder.  III.  insa 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  HI.  1986. 

American  Lancet,  HI.  1222. 

American  law  Register,  lit.  awa 

American  Journal  of  Medicine,  HI.  nr/A 
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|  American  Journal  of  Couchology,  HI.  2<i35. 
I  American  Naturalist,  til.  2i«7. 
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American  Journal  uf  Photography,  lii.  2059. 
l  American  Textile  Manufacturer,  ill.  jur.'.i 
I  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  HI  2052. 

American  Psychological  Journal,  111.  2061. 

American  Cricketer,  lii.  aiVt. 

Amerikaniacher  Beotacbter,  HI.  1064. 
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Americua  Club,  11.  1098. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  ill.  2212. 

"Amphibious  Digger,"  t.  821. 

Amsterdam  Company,  I.  56. 

Amusements,  U.  864,  858,  887,  905,  1076. 
of  early  settler*,  il.863,  864. 
dancing,  H.  909.  917,959. 
history  of,  11.  93tt. 
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Ancient  Britons'  Social;,  I.  232. 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Hi.  20J1L. 
Ancient  York  Huont,  Grmnd  I-odge  of,  I.  AM. 
Aurora,  P.,  II.  1062. 

Anderson,  M.J  Robert,  I.  740, 747,  74»,  747, 759, 

700,  794,  765,  769,  778, 784. 
Anderaoo,  Alexander,  II.  1064. 
Andrf,  MaJ.  John,  I.  (71,  377,  383,  302. 
Andrews,  John,  I.  658. 
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Arab  ahelk  at  Philadelphia,  I.  208. 
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Aramingo,  bumugh  of,  1.  097,  713. 
Arcade,  the  Philadelphia,  I.  617,  734. 
Arcadian,  II.  10*9. 
Architectural  Review,  ill.  2039, 
Archives  of  Dermatology,  ill.  ajftl. 
Archives  of  Science  and  Practical  Medicine  and 

Surgery,  III.  2044. 
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Arch  Street  Opra-Hoitse.  II.  9(*0. 
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Arch  Street  prison,  (ii.  l&LL 
Arch  Street  ferry,  iil.  2I3*. 
Arch  Blreel  Preahy  terlau  Church,  I.  743. 
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Arctic  expedition,  flril  American,  I.  246. 
Area  of  city.  Hi.  1222. 
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Ariel,  III.  1900. 

5rma  manufactured  In  Philadelphia,  I.  780. 
Armories,  II.  998. 

Armstrong,  Gen.  John,  Secretary  of  War,  t, 

663,  574. 

Armstrong,  Col.,  testimonial  lo,  for  capture  of 
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Arnold,  Gen.  Benedict,  i.  303.  402  ;  II.  890. 
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Artists"  Fund  Society,  II.  1074. 
Art  Club,  Ii.  lo93. 
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House,  Hi.  1781. 
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Church,  II.  1384,  LW9. 
Astlsy,  Thomas,  I.  821. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  i.  562. 

Asylum  for  Aged  of  Lutheran  Church,  II.  1457. 
Athena-um,  Philadelphia,  I.  577,  704  ;  H.  1206, 
Atlanta,  fall  of,  announced,  I.  818. 
"  Atlanta,"  Confederate  ram,  I.  810,  813. 
Atlantic  cable,  first,  i.  728. 

second,  I.  8o7. 
Atlantic  City,  beginning  of,  I  712. 
Atlee.  Col.  Samuel  J.,  I  3U8,  328,  331. 
Atonement,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the, 
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Attorneye-General,  Ii.  1500. 

Auction  mart,  11.  856. 
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Augsburg  Sunday-School  Teacher,  Hi.  2052 
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2009. 
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Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe- Deposit,  and  Insur- 
ance Company,  Ii.  21' l' 
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Superintendent,  III.  2060. 
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Teacher,  IIL  204.1. 

Association  of  Philadelphia,  L  839. 

Historical  Society,  I.  312  ;  it.  1224. 
Baptists,  II.  856,  9G5. 
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Barbers'  Society,  II.  1400. 
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Barclay,  Gilbert,  I.  287. 

Barclay,  Hubert,  Governor  of  Eaat  New  Jersey, 

L  79. 

Barclay,  Thomas,  I.  289,  291!. 
Barclay,  John  (Mayor).  I.  44)7, 479, 571,  672. 
Barclay,  Jamas  J.,  I.  663;  II.  1541 ;  111.  1»40. 
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Baring,  Alexander,  II.  920. 
Barker,  Jamea  N.,  1. 663,571,  600,  616,  634. 
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Btrnn,  Mrs.  P.,  II.  1062. 

Barney,  Commodore  Joshua,  1.  49. 

Barron,  Commodore  Jamea,  1.  614, 681,  748. 
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341,  370,  436. 
Bayard,  Jamea  A.,  i.  680. 
Bayanl,  Samuel,  I.  688. 
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Bnyerleche  Wochenblatt,  Ui.  2067. 
Beacun,  the,  ill.  IHK4 
Beadle,  II.  868. 
Beck,  Paul.  Jr.,  III.  2217. 
Bedell.  Samuel,  ii.  1198. 
Bedford  Street  MUaion,  IL  1487. 
Beef  Butcher*'  Hide  and  Tallow  AaeocUtlon, 

ui.mL 

Beefsteak  Club,  I.  236. 
Beer,  II.  865. 

Bell,  Tbomae  3,  ii.  1644.  I 

Boll  of  St.  Jamrn'  Church,  I.  628. 

Bell  Telephone  Company,  111.  2136. 

Belles  of  Philadelphia,  I.  379. 

Belles- Lett  re*  Society,  L  690. 

Belmont,  1. 16. 

dlelrict  of,  I.  707. 

abolished,  1.713. 

Mansion,  I.  837,  844 ;  II.  873. 
Beloved  Disciple  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
II.  1369. 

Belvldere  Delaware  Railroad,  I.  711. 
Belsterllng,  John  F.,  I.  688. 
Bembridge,  It.,  II.  1035. 
Bemeut,  William  B.,  II.  1075;  lit. 2262. 
Beuneville,  Dr.  G.  D.,  U.  1592. 


Bennevllle.De.il.  1443. 

Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  II.  1491. 

Beneficial  Societies,  II.  1490. 

Beneset,  Anthony,  I.  207,  247 ;  U.  1268. 

lie  newt,  Daniel,  1.272,  284. 

Beneset,  John,  I.  292,  409. 

Hsneiet,  Philip,  I.  213,  284. 

Beneficial  Saving  Fund,  robbery  of,  I.  836. 

Bennage'a  Musical  Library.  HI.  2u*i9. 

Benner,  Henry  L.,  I.  693. 

Benevolent  Bluea,  1.  671. 

Benevolent  Society,  Philadelphia.  I.  574. 

Berdt,  Ester  De,  II.  1688. 

Berlin  Decree,  1.  627,  645. 

Berks  County  formed,  1.  244. 

Bernard,  Gen.  8.,  I.  621. 

Bertrand,  Marshal,  of  Prance,  In  Philadelphia, 

I.  662. 

Beth  Eden  Baptist  Church,  I.  621. 
Beth  Kl  Emeth  Cemetery,  ill.  2301. 
Beth u tie,  Rev.  George  W.,  I.  077. 
Beiallon,  Louie  and  Peter,  French  trailer*,  I. 
171. 

Bible  Banner,  III.  2K44. 
Bible  Christians,  il.  1403. 
Bible  Society,  I.  637  ,  686 ;  II.  1489. 
Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  HI. 
2SCQ. 

Blcknells  Reporter,  ill.  2QLL 

Bi-Centennial  of  Gernianlown,  celebration  of, 
I.  852a,  862c. 

Bl-Centennial  Association,  I.  860,  862 ;  ill.  1MX 

Blckley,  Abraham,  first  flre-englne  of  Phila- 
delphia purchased  from,  1. 192,  691. 

Blddln,  Owen,  1.  298,  301,  311,  322,  336,  341, 
409. 

Blddle,  Charles  J.,  i.  079.  724,  770,  772,  807, 820. 
Blddle,  Edward,  I.  290,  298,  318,  396. 
Blddle,  Richard,  i.  667;  II.  1140. 
Blddle,  Charles,  i.  473,  628,  646,  651,  664,  664, 

500,  571,587. 
Blddle,  Dr.  J.  B  ,  II.  1621. 
Blddle,  Clement,  I.  448,  454,  479,  820. 
Blddle,  Chapman,  I.  094. 

Blddle.  Clement  1,1.  663,  571, 573,696, 608,693  ; 

ii.  1138, 
Blddle.  Samuel,  I.  568. 
Blddle,  William  L,  1.557. 
Blddle,  Henry  J.,  I.  663. 
Blddle,  Jamea  C.  I.  Ifi9,  040. 
Blddle,  Alexander,  ill.  I1M8 
Biddle,  Thomas,  I.  565,  611,  621,  626. 
Blddle,  John.  I.  556. 
Blddle,  Hon.  Craig.  I.  842. 
Blddle,  George  W„  I.  770. 
Blddle,  Charles.  Jr.,  i  499. 
Blddle,  John  G  ,  I.  573. 

Biddle,  Commodore  Jamea,  I.  324,  380,  666, 680, 
614.  688. 

Blddle,  Capt.  Nicholas,  1.  327,667. 

Blddle,  Nicholas,  i.  671.  577,591,611,620,626, 

637.  642,  658,  059;  ii.  1208, 1539. 
Blgler,  Governor  William,  1.  680,  706,  715,  718, 

804,  807. 

Blllings|>ort,  defense*  of.  I.  306,  322,  339,  342, 
395,  404. 

captured  by  British,  1.  352,  360. 

garrisoned,  1.  415. 

skirmishes  al,  I.  374. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  at,  I.  377. 
Bill  of  Settlement  (168.1),  I.  111. 
Bllllnge,  Kdward,  I.  78,  KS. 
Billiard  table*,  II.  864,  942. 

protest  against,  I.  440. 
Bingham,  William,  I.  526;  II.  864,  883, 911,  920, 

926,  970,991,1180,  1693. 
Bingham,  Mr*.  W.,  il.  906,  991, 1693. 


Blnney,  Horace,  i.  601,  606,  616,  619,623,643, 
666,  667,  674.  681,  688,  724,  743.  764. 770, 7», 
il.  1070, 1641. 

Blnney,  Horace,  Jr.,  I.  764. 

Blnney,  Dr.  Barnabas,  il.  1692. 

Binna,  John,  Ii.  1062, 1161. 

Birch,  Thomas,  II.  1061. 

Birch,  William  B.,  11.1066. 

Blrkey,  Dr.  William  J.,  I.  608. 

Blruey,  Gen.  David  B  ,  L  770,  774,  818,  tl9. 

Bird,  R,  M.,  11.  1170, 10<>9. 

Bispham,  Samuel,  111.  2224. 

Birch,  William  Y.,  eutue  of,  UI.  1878. 

Black,  William,  I.  152,  161.  236,  236,  239. 

Blackheard  and  other  pirate*,  1.  120,  166, 198. 

Black bu me,  Francis,  I.  712. 

Blacking  and  Ink  manufacture,  II.  916;  til. 

Blacksmiths,  Ii.  862. 

Black  Hawk  In  Philadelphia,  I.  637. 

Blackwell,  Governor  John,  I.  122, 128. 

Blaine,  Ephralm,  1.  396. 

Bleakley,  John,  i.  513. 

Blewer,  Joseph,  I.  322,  323. 

Block,  Adrian,  i.  64. 

Blockade  of  seaports  by  British,  i.  662. 

Blockade  runners,  I.  771,  776,  778,783,  786,789. 

Blodget,  Samuel,  Ii.  1068. 

Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  1.  8,  107, 172.  266,  861 ;  II. 

981. 

Blue  House  Tavern,  i.  204. 

Blue  Bell  Tavern,  I.  10,  304. 

Blue  Reserves,  i.  772,  80U,  813. 

Blunstou,  John,  1. 128. 

Bunrdmau,  H.  A.,  II.  121M. 

Boardman.  Rev.  H.  G.,  I.  724,  762,  766, 766,  BOB. 

Board  of  Mission*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

ii.  1481. 
Boat  clubs,  I.  646  ;  II.  HC" 
Board  of  Trade,  i.  640,  666,  716,  731,  733,  741, 

745,  766,  799,  807,  817,  819,  824,  842;  III.  1721, 

2226, 

Board  of  Trade,  National,  III.  2341. 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriter*,  111.2120. 

Board  of  Health,  ill.  17 H*.  1727. 

Boarding  Home  for  Young  Women,  ii.  1482. 

Board  of  President*  of  City  Passenger  Railways, 

111.2204. 
Boileau,  Albert  D.,  I.  806. 
Boker,  (ieorge  H.,  it.  1161. 
Boker,  Charles  8.,  i.  699. 
Boileau,  Nathaniel  B.,  I.  646. 
Bolivar  House,  I.  636,  726. 
Bond,  Dr.  Thorns*.  I.  239,  244, 332,  406;  II.  1580. 
Bond,  Dr.  H  ,  11.  1166, 1010. 
Bond,  Dr.  P.,  il.  923. 

BonsparU,  Joseph,  1.  690;  IL  926;  111.  lfifiX, 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  il.  924. 

Bonnet*,  II.  916. 

Bonbright.  James,  UI.  2313. 

Rougher'*  Repository,  111.  2onl. 

Book*,  II.  885,  S86,  I  In;,  1188,  1638. 

Booksellers'  dinner,  I.  612;  iii. 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  III.  ii/ts. 

Boot  Tavern.  I.  348. 

Boot*  and  shoes,  li.  006,  915. 

Bottlers'  Protective  Association,  III.  mas 

Boile,  Adolph  E  ,  II.  1203 ;  111.  z«a 

Boston,  I.  289,  290,  327,  KfJ. 

City  Guard*  in  Philadelphia,  1.  628. 

and  Philadelphia  Line  of  steamers,  111.2170. 
Harwell,  James  J.,  I.  681. 
Botanic  Sentinel,  ill.  1MQ9 
Botauic  Medical  Reformer,  III.  20_H 
Bounties  offered  for  Indian  scalps,  I.  248,  261. 

for  heads  of  Delaware  chiefs,  I.  260. 
Boudinot,  Ellas,  1.  604 ;  il.  883,  1140. 
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Bouquet,  Col.  Henry.  I.  252. 
Bourne,  Capt  Obadtab,  I.  263. 
Bouvier,  John,  II.  IMA 
Bouroonvllle,  Dr.  A.,  il  1616. 
Bowman,  Rt  R*v.  Samuel,  D.D.,  I.  788 1  II. 
1338. 

Bower,  Frank,  I.  852. 

Bower,  Charles  P„  I.  712. 

Bowman,  George  W  ,  1.  079. 

Boys'  Central  High  School,  I.  718,  725,  729. 

B-yi  Id  Blue,  I.  836. 

Bradford,  Andrew,  i.  200,  206,  220, 224, 127, 238. 
Bradford'!  Journal  suspended,  I.  350. 
Bradford,  Thomas,  1. 345,  485,  694. 
Bradford,  Vincent  L.,  1.740. 
Bradford,  William.  I.  7,  09,  117,  123,  143,  148, 
154.  215,  221,  227.  278,  280.  292,  298,  309,  339, 
345,  452;  il.  858,1100,  1530;  III.  1802.  1825. 
1968^1959.1961.1961. 
Braddock,  Gen.  Edward,  expedition  of,  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne.  I.  240. 
panic  In  Philadelphia  after  defeat  or,  1. 247  ; 
II.  10O2. 

Bracken  ridge,  Hugh  II.,  il.  1630. 
Brantley,  Bev.  W.  T.,  I.  738. 
Brass  foundry,  III.  2208,  2270. 
Brandy  wine,  battle  of,  I  330.  343,  .147. 

Held  revisited  by  Lafayette,  i.  816. 
Breck,  Samuel,  I.  881,  688. 
Breed,  WillUm  P.,  li.  1295. 
Breadsttifls,  rec*i|>U  of  from  Hli  to  1882.  111. 

Brelntnal,  Joe.,  II.  1107. 

Breweter,  Benjamin  H.,  1.  678.  719. 73o.  732, 734, 

747,  770,  775,  807,  8 19  ;  il.  1550. 
Breweter,  F.  Carroll,  I  721. 
Brenner,  John  0  , 1.  693,  899. 
Breneman,  B.  Frank,  I.  852. 
Brewera>od  Dealere'  Journal,  ill.  2ll5ff, 
Brewers,  III  2279, 
Breweries,  1  14",  163  ;  iii.  2278. 
Brewer  and  Maltster,  National,  III.  :WM. 
Bricks,  II.  862,854. 
Brirk  houses,  first,  iii.  *22i. 
Bricklayers'  Company,  il.  1469. 
Brick-making,  early,  I.  153,  200;  ill.  2292. 
Brideaburg  Arsenal,!  7K7,  793,  806;  II.  1016. 
Bri<iestiurg  Manufactoring  Company,  iii.  225 4. 
Brideaburg  Standard,  ill.  2Q59. 
Brt<lesl>nrg,  borough  of,  I.  690,  697,  713. 
Bridgewatnr  Iron- Works,  III.  225.1. 
Briggs,  Nathaniel,  I.  695. 
British  fleet  In  the  Delaware,  I.  362,  476. 
British  soldiers  quartered  on  citiiens,  li.  100.1. 

Order)  In  Council,  I.  529. 

pr*»on-«hip  "Jersey,"  I.  424. 
British  Tarern,  I.  3K3. 
Brightlcy,  F.  <\,  II.  1149 
Bridges,  III.  213)1,  2141. 

Arch  Street,  ill.  2143. 

Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  iii.  2143, 

Columbia  Railroad,  I.I  2146. 

Cheslnut  Street,  III.  2146. 

Flat  Bock,  II  .21UL 

KUti.  rt  .Street,  III.  '146 

Fraukfonl,  I.  187. 

Falls  of  Schuylkill,  I  540. 

floating,  I.  547. 

Gray's  Ferry,  i.  7  ;  Hi.  2173. 

Oirard  Arenne,  111.  2198.  2146. 

Market  Street,  III.  ?M» 

Manayunk,  III.  2146. 

Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  IU.212& 

permanent,  ill  2142L 

red,  Ill.iUi. 

Schuylkill,  I.  244.  550.  559  ;  III.  2145^  21i£u 
Sooth  Street,  ill.  2147. 


Bridges: 

White  A  Hatard's,  III.  2145. 

Windmill  bland,  1.  601. 
Brodhead,  John  Bomeyn,  II  1149. 
Broadhead,  Res,  Jacob,  I.  686. 
Broad  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1. 862. 
Bromley  Brotheis' carpel-mills,  III.  2309. 
Brooks,  Presbin  8.,  assault  on  Sumner,  I.  722. 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  III.  1963. 
Brown,  Adam,  i.  670. 
Brown,  Andrew,  III.  1977. 
Brown,  Benjamin  H.,  I.  731. 
Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  II.  1133 ;  111.  1979 
-81. 

Brown,  David  Paul,  I.  697,  636,  640,  661,  693, 
821;  II.  1649. 

Brown,  David  S„  I.  080.  756. 

Brown,  Frederick,  i.  813. 

Brown,  Henry  Armltt,  I.  839. 

Brown,  John,  raid  of,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  I.  732. 

Brown,  John  A.,  i.  724. 

Brown,  J.  Henry,  iii.  2328. 

Brown,  MaJ.-Cen,  Jacob,  I.  589,  671, 678. 

Browne,  Peter  A..  I.  816,  638,  644,  664, 678. 

Browning,  Abraham,  I.  712. 

Bronses  cast  at  Philadelphia  Ornamental  Iron- 
Works,  III.  2266. 

Bruugh,  Peter,  I.  712. 

Brush  and  broom  manufacture,  111.  W80 

Bryan,  George.  I.  272,  324,  406.  6©5. 

Bryan,  Samuel,  i.  526. 
I  Bryant,  William  C,  poem  on  the  Embargo,  I. 
|  530. 

Buck  Tavern,  i.  480,  487,  491 ,  504. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  George,  i.  520-532. 
Buchanan,  James,  I.  COS,  613,  699. 
Buck  tails,  1.  443,  612. 
Buckshot  war,  i.  653,  764. 
Bugg,  Francis,  apostate  Quaker,  1. 1611. 
Building  Association  Journal,  ill.  2040. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation, III.  W! 
Bulletin  of  Medical  Science,  III.  2015. 
Bulletin,  Mines  and  Coal  Record,  til.  2QSJL 
Bulletin,  Saturday,  ill.  1191 
Bull,  Ceil.  John,  I.  322.  323,  330,  341,  370,  404. 
Bull  Run,  battles  of,  I.  773,  802. 
Bull's  Head  Tavern,  1.  544. 
Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  I  284,  371.  442. 
Burd  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  I.  785. 
Burd  Orphan  Home,  II  1482. 
Burd,  Edward.  I.  509. 
Burd,  Edward  S.,  i.  619. 
Bur  guy  ne,  Geo.  John,  I  343. 
Burial  customs,  ii.  M'.T. 
Burleigh,  C.  C  ,  I.  720. 
Bnrliuglou  Islam),  1.96. 

Burlington.  N.  J  ,  first  settlement  of,  i.  96,  146. 

But ned  in  efllgy.  II.  855. 

Burnap's  Kerry,  III  2LI&. 

Burn>ide,  Judge  James,  I.  715. 

Burnaide,  Thomas,  II.  1539. 

Burroughs,  ('apt.  William,  I.  5C0. 

Ban  lug  ground,  the  city,  i.  568. 

south  of  lx>ml«rd  Street,  I.  360,  587. 

west  of  Schuylkill,  claimed  by  Friends,!. 
359,  360,  642,  547,  568,  697. 
Bury  lug-grounds,  li.  868,  879 ;  III.  23.56. 

I'nlon  and  Mutual,  I,  620. 
Businros  of  city  |iaaeetiger  railways  In  1882, 
ill.  2204. 

Businnsn  Advocate  and  Prlce-CurTent,  III.  22UL 

Business  Journal,  Philadelphia,  iii.  21124. 

Bush  Hill  Iron-  and  Steel-Works,  III.  2263. 

Bush  Hill,  II.  872,  943.  1606, 

Busy  Bee.  iii.  2tOfi- 

Butchcrs,  I  629,  551,  712;  III.  £U»->. 


Botchers: 

in  Bicentennial,  i.  861,  852c 

opposition  to  "  Sblnnera,"  I.  627,  729. 

procession ■,  I.  602,  687,  723. 

Hide  and  Tallow  Association,  lil  2353. 
Butler,  Andrew,  1.  683. 
Butler,  Col.  John,  I.  820. 
Butler,  Pierce,  1. 486, 586, 593, 597,  601,  626,  77T. 

781,  820. 
Butterworth,  Joan,  ill.  2264. 
Button,  John,  111. 
Byrne,  Lieut.  Edmund,  i.  627. 

C. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  their  dtsnseeries, 

I.  52. 

Cadwalader,  John,  I.  284,  292,  296,  298, 307,3*. 
330,  332,  334,  379,  394,  396,  398,  425.  436,  465, 
539,  693,  703,  718,  726,  734,  764,  760,  7*%  773, 
786,  792,  803,  609,  819,  821  ;  It  880,  882,  «*», 
939,  1633, 1638.  1661, 1691. 

Cadwalader  Grays,  L  670,  671,  £79,  6*7. 

Cadwalader,  Gen.  George,  I.  666,  670,  672,  CI 
079,  686.  688.  ML,  754,  759,  760,  761.  770,  7*. 
794,  815,  819. 

Cadwalader,  Thomas,  I.  257,  661,  670,  571,  671, 
579,  690,  608,  612,  616, 619,  625.  628,  634,  651, 
667,673,  819;  ii.  960,  1018,  1192,  1533,  IS*. 
1681. 

Cadwalader,  Lambert,  i.  292.  290,  298,  300,3*, 

328,  331. 
Cadets,  Philadelphia,  i.  666. 
Cage  for  prisoners.  1. 149, 187. 
Caldwell,  David,  I.  690. 
Caldwell.  Stephen  A.,  Hi.  210S. 
Caldwell,  Dr.  Charles,  1.  577  ;  li.  1190, 1615 
Callowhill  Street  Ferry,  iii.  UAL. 
Callownill,  Hannah,  i  3. 
Calico,  manufacture  of,  L  439,  617, 532.540. 
Calendar  changed  from  old  to  new  style,  t  MA. 
Calvert,  Dr.  William.  I.  712. 
Calvary  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  13S7. 
CampShellpol,  I.  566. 

Staunton,  1. 666. 

Oak  Hill,  I.  665. 

Dnaoe,  t  666. 

Brandy  wine,  t  673. 

Dupont,  I.  673,  576. 

of  Instruction  in  1861, 1.  673. 

grounds  of  troops  for  the  field,  I.  77*.,  741, 
781,784. 

McClellan,  1.  766. 

Oweu,  I.  766. 

Philadelphia,  i.  H00,  804,  809. 
Camp  News,  lil.  2t£H* 

Campbell's  Foreign  Semi-Monthly,  01.  SOIL 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  I.  719,  727;  tfc 

2182! 2266. 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  i.  712. 
Camden,  first  landing  at,  I.  60. 
Camden  and  Philadelphia  Ferry  Company.  Ii> 

2139. 

Cameron,  Simon,  I.  703,  724 . 728,  749,  753,  T5», 

777.  792,  818,  842,  849 ;  lil.  21M. 
Campbell,  John  H  ,  II.  1546. 
Campbell,  St  George  Tncker,  I.  674,  694,  793, 

II.  1641. 

Campaign  of  1814. 1.  S70-76, 
Camac,  Turner,  i.  5H5.  596,  612,  624. 
Camac,  William,  t  626. 

Canal,  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  profssW. 

1.266. 

from  Crura  Creek  to  tide-water.  I.  465. 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  I.  466,  «V».  .*» 

525,  649,  60S,  612. 
Schuylkill  to  Susquehanna,  I.  466,  549. 
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Canal* 

Union,  I.  548,  MO.  A61,  Oil. 
Delaware  and  Rarllan,  1.  602,  612,  686. 
projects,  varioun,  I.  All. 
Susquehanna  to  Eric,  i.  612. 
cumnuuionere,  1.  614. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  I.  609,  516,  614, 
761. 

Cannon,  foundry  for  casting,  at  Suuthwark,  1. 

.138. 

•hot  and  (hell  for,  cant  In  Philadelphia,  t. 
411. 

gift*  of,  to  lh«  city,  I.  777,  782,  7*4. 
Cannon,  James,  i.  322-24. 
Capella  Italian*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
II.  136U. 

Capture*  of  English  vessels  by  French,  in  Data- 
war*  Bay,  I.  474. 
Carey.  Mathew,  1.  &U,  531,  537,  60S,  606,  611, 
615,619,  624;  H.  1141;  ill.  1876.  197T,  2172. 

2231.  2236,  23n3.  m±i 
Carey,  Henry  C,  I.  663,  712,  722,  726,  741.  837 ; 
li.  1148. 

Carpenter*'  Hall,  i.  290,  464,  489,  762 ;  III.  1764, 
17c7. 

Cerpenten*  Company,  I.  232,  281,  601 ;  II.  1469. 
Carpenter,  Thomaa  P.,  i.  712. 
Carpenter,  Joshua,  1. 169,  617 ;  II.  854. 
Carpenter,  George  W.,  I.  68tl;  II.  1171  ;  lli.  2069. 

Carpenter,  Samuel,  I.  123, 128, 169, 174. 18*,  200, 
243;  it.  854. 

SI  ate- Roof  Hon**,  built  by.  I.  147. 
Carding  and  (pinning,  1. 518. 
Carpet  manufacture!,  I.  2U3,  62*,  532;  II.  866,  I 
877,  887,  910 ;  Hi.  2231.  2332.  2:108. 23A3L 

Bromley  Brother*',  ill.  m. 

Bromley,  John  A  Son*',  ill.  2309. 

Cumberland,  til.  22L&. 

Fall*  or  Schuylkill,  III.  2309. 

Monitor,  ill.  iikfl. 

McCallum,  Creaae  A  Sloan'*,  ill.  2308. 
Oxford,  lli.  2309. 
Carpet  Journal,  lit.  2fJo2. 

Carriage    Company,    American    Steam,  III. 

Carriages,  II.  880,  909,  912,  960. 

Carriage  manufacturer*  lli  2332. 

Card*,  it.  878,  941. 

Car*,  lint  rallnad,  ill.  22iSL 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  i.  633.  636. 

Carroll,  Mr*.  Charles,  li.  1696. 

Carr,  Benjamin,  II.  1077. 

Carr,  Robert,  I.  751. 

Carrigan,  Charles  W,  i.  719. 

Canon,  Dr.  John,  II.  16<tt. 

Canon,  Capt.  John,  murder  of,  I.  684. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  i.  78,  79.  88. 

Cartmen,  early,  of  Philadelphia,  I.  183,  262. 

Castor,  Gen.  Thumas,  I.  608. 

Cash,  Andrew  D.,  I.  662. 

Cass,  Gen.  I.ewii,  I.  722. 

Casaidy,  Lewi*  C,  I.  719,  723.  733,  741,  743. 

Casein,  John,  II.  1170. 

Catllu,  George,  ii.  1064. 

Cattail,  A.  G  .  I.  748.  806,  817  ;  iii.  2221. 

Cathcart,  Rev.  William.  I.  731 ;  il.  1311. 

Oathrall,  Dr.  Isaac,  II.  1166, 1616. 

Cathedral  Cemetery,  111.  23»). 

Cathedral  of  St' Peter  and  St  Paul.  I.  797,  809, 

819,823;  II.  1384. 
Cattle,  auction  sale*  of,  I.  610. 

market  established,  I.  492,582. 

show*  at  Bush  Hill,  I.  543,  668. 

society  for  Improving  breeds  of,  I.  668. 
Catholic  Churches,  ii.  856. 1077, 1393. 
history  of,  it.  1305. 


Catholic  Churches: 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  II. 

1384. 
All  Saints,  II.  1384. 
Annunciation,  ii.  1388. 
Assumption,  II.  1389. 

Cathedral  of  SaluU  Peter  and  Paul,  U. 

IBM, 

Holy  Trinity.  II.  1376. 
Immaculate  Conception,  II.  1382. 
Gesn,  II.  1383. 

Maternity  or  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  II. 
1388. 

Oar  Lady  of  the  Nativity,  II.  1384. 

Our  Lady  or  the  VUltotlon,  II.  1383. 

Our  Mother  or  Sorrows,  II.  1388. 

St.  Aoguslins,  ii.  1077,  1376. 

SL  Bonincius,  II.  1383. 

Poll.h,  II.  1384. 

SL  Clement,  li.  1383. 

St.  Alpbonsus,  ti.  1388. 

St.  Ann,  li.  1388. 

St.  Agatha,  li.  1389. 

St.  Charles,  II.  1388. 

St.  Edward,  11.  1389. 

St.  Frauds  Xsvler,  li.  1388. 

8L  Bridget'*,  il.  1384. 

St.  Elisabeth,  II  1383. 

St.  Dominic,  II.  1382 

St.  John,  ii.  1379,  138.1. 

SL  Joachim.  II.  1382. 

St.  James,  It.  1389. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  dl  Paul,  II.  1384. 

SL  Malachi,  tl  1384. 

SL  Mary,  ii.  1371,  1375. 

St.  Joseph,  II.  1371. 

St.  Michael,  II.  1391. 

SL  Paul,  11.  1391. 

8L  Philip,  il.  1392. 

SL  Peter,  tl.  1390. 

St.  Patrick,  tl.  1391. 

SL  Teresa,  II.  1389. 

St.  Stephen,  il.  1388. 

St.  Veronica,  li.  1390. 

Sacred  Heart  or  Jeens.  ii.  1384. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  il.  138.1. 
Catholics,  census  of,  in  176(..  I.  262,  £63. 

celebrate  passage  of  relief  bill,  1. 024. 
Catholic  home  for  destitute  orphan  girls,  ii. 
1484. 

Catholic  Phllopatrian  Literary  Institute,  il. 
1484. 

Catholic  Benevolent  Union,  II.  1484. 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Societies,  11.  1485. 
Catholic  Club,  II.  1095. 
Catholic  Advance,  III.  2(  67. 
Catholic  centennial  fountain.  Hi.  1874. 
Catholic  durational  Institution",  ill.  1940. 
Catholic  Herald,  ill.  2nl.i 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  III. 
Catholic  Standard,  Hi.  2H17. 
Catholic  Visitor,  til.  awti 
Causlcl,  Henrico,  II.  1067. 
Cavender,  Thomas  S.,  I.  722. 
Caves,  inhabited,  I.  101, 120,  149. 
CeiUr  Hill  Cemetery,  HI.  *3fin 
Celebrations,  It.  936. 
Cemeteries,  III.  2358. 

American  Mechanics',  Hi.  236a 

Beth  El  Emeth,  ill.  '.'-Mil. 

Cathedral,  1.  7,  666,  688  ;  III.  2360. 

Cedar  Hill,  HI. 

Fair  Hill,  Hi.  im 

Franklin,  Hi.  ?*6B 

Gleowood,  I  695,  718,  732;  ill.  2360 

Greenwood,  Hi.  ■:i<;l 

Hart's  Lane  buryltig-ground,  ill.  zHi!L 


Cemeteries ! 

Hood,  111.  2360 
Ivy  Hill,  lll.ii£L 

Launl  Hill.  I.  725,  730,  804,  818;  III. 

235JL 
Lafayette,  I.  787. 
Lebanon,  L  603  ;  ill.  225JL 
LeTerington,  iii.  2: 160. 
Machpelah,  ill.Sljii. 
Monument,  HI.  236k. 
Mouqt  Vernon,  Iii.  23&1. 
Mount  Peace,  ill.  -2.1O0. 
Mount  Sinai,  iii.  ZliHi. 
Mount  Mortah,  i.  712,  831 ;  Hi.  23JKL 
Morgue,  the,  Hi.  2£6jL 
Odd-Fellows',  i.  693,  726;  ill.  23£C 
Old  Oaks,  III.ZafiiL 
Olive,  I.  693;  111.  23fiU. 
Palmer  Street  burylug-gronnd.  Hi.  2361. 
Philadelphia,  i.  620,  69.1, 
Potter's  Field.  HI.  2357. 2368. 2361. 
West  Laurel  Hill.  Hi.  23£L 
Woodlands,  1.  7  ;  lli.  ZHSL 
burying-ground,  Schuylkill,  upper  and 

lower,  ill.  .,),'■(<. 
burying-ground,  Lombard  Street,  ill.  2264. 
burying-ground.  Vineterd,  HI.  2352. 
burials  in  Northwest  Square,  HI.  9357 
Centennial,  celebration  of,  i.  839. 

exhibition,  1.  840,  842;  U.  1699;  UL  I860, 

•2X1SL 

government  loan  tn  aid  of,  i.  844. 
opening  of,  f.  846. 
Pennsylvania  day  at,  1.  847. 
close  of,  i.  847. 
Board  or  Finance,  I.  842. 
Commission,  I.  842. 

Building*  at  Lansdowne,  the,  1.  840,843; 

Ul.  18m 

Centre  or  Penn  Square,  HI.  1773.  1841.  LS4Z. 

brick  nieeling-houae  erected  in,  III.  lSfiO. 
Centre  House  Tavern,  i.  255,  343,  498,  582. 
Century,  our  second,  ill.  'ioft'J 
Cent,  newspaper,  the,  Hi.  lifim. 
Centre!  Congregational  Church,  II.  1408. 
Central  High  School,  establishment  of,  HI.  1988. 
1930. 

Central  Sanitary  Fair,  I.  842. 
Central  Sick  Diet,  ii.  1482. 
Cemuaof  Philadelphia  (1777).!.  367. 

(1808)  1. 537. 
Cessna,  John,  I.  7X1,  795. 
'  Chadd's  Ford,  battle  at,  I.  347. 
Chaff,  iii.  via'Ji 

Chain  bridge  over  Schuylkill,  I.  541,  589. 
Chaloner,  John,  1.  326.  :t96. 
Charcoal  Jimmy,  il.  929. 

Chamber  or  Commerce,  1. 610,  625,  630, 542,  616, 

622;  lit  2344.  23A5- 
Charter  or  Philadelphia,  1.  15. 
Chattanooga,  victories  around,  announced,  I. 

810. 

Chasseure,  Philadelphia,  I.  673. 
Chastellux,  Chevalier  de.  i.  414. 
Chauncey,  Nathaniel,  I.  669,  685. 
Channcey,  Charle.,  I.  620;  II  1540. 
Chandler.  Joseph  K.,  1.626,586,700,728,782;  li. 
1171. 

Cham  ben,  Joseph  0.,  I.  576. 

Chambereburg  burne<l  by  Confederates,  I.  817. 

Chapman,  Dr.  -V,  I.  620, 633,  688;  II.  1134,  1194, 

1612. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  surrender  of,  I.  4<£. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  I.  812. 
Charter  of  Exemptions  and  Privileges,  I.  59. 
Charity  Hospital,  I.  767 ;  ii.  1682. 
Champneys,  Benjamin,  1.  686. 
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Chapel  of  Christ  Church,  ii.  1340. 

Charity  Hospital,  II.  1682. 

Chancery,  masters  Id,  U.  1559. 

Charles,  William,  II.  1068. 

Channcy,  Klihu,  II.  1MI. 

Charitable  Khool,  II.  1471. 

Chamber*.  Bar.  John,  I.  7(12,  728,  731.  786. 

Chemical  Society,  Columbian,  Hi.  22.13. 

workj.  III.  2277. 
Cherry  Hill  burylng-ground,  Hi.  ffl/iH 
Chestnut  Hill,  skirmish  at,  I.  368. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  British  blockade  of,  I.  Mo, 
667. 

"  Chesapeake  outrages,"  the,  1, 528,  529,  634, 6S1. 
Cheater  Dramatic  Association,  I.  861. 
Cheater,  Pa.,  I.  S. 

•Taction  of  piers  at,  I.  294,  486,  AM,  689. 

Penn's  arrival  at,  I.  167. 
Obeatout  Street  bridge,  i.  778,  834  j  111.  2146. 

wharf,  ili.  215JL 
Cheat  nut  Hill  end  Montgomery  News.  HI.  2062. 
Cheatnut  Street  Theatre,  I.  668,  6M  ;  II.  I>68. 

burned  In  1820,  1.  nun, 

the  new,  I.  703,  781,  SOB. 
Chew  mansion,  the,  i.  366-68,  368,  379,  386, 

403,  616,  817. 
Chew,  Benjamin,  1.  242,  269,  264,  273,  278,  286, 
817  ;  II.  1507. 

arrested  ae  a  Tory,  I.  343. 

councilman  of  Philadelphia,  I.  4M. 

sent  from  the  State,  I.  345. 
Chew,  Harriet,  II.  006,  lfiKW. 
Cheves,  Langdon,  1.  60S. 
Chevalier,  Peter,  I.  272,  284,  290,  294. 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  i.  617. 
Chicago  Are,  aid  for  eulTerere  by,  L  837. 
Chicago  Zouaves  at  Philadelphia,  I.  736. 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Board*  of  Trade,  visit 

of.  i.  748. 
Children'*  friend,  ft  err 
Children'*  free  excursions,  i,  M7. 
Children'*  Hospital,  II.  1684. 
Children'*  Uomcsopathic  Hospital,  II.  1684. 
Child*,  Opha*  G  ,  i.  741,  745,  766,  761,  766,  791 ; 
II.  1069. 

Child*,  Georg«  W„  I.  834  ;  Ili.  I960.  2007. 
Child*,  George  K  ,  I.  094. 
Chime*  of  Christ  Church,  II.  1344. 
Chloaware,  ii.  858,  887. 

China  ware  manufactory  of  South  wark,  1.  263. 

Chloaware  manufacture,  iil.  2235,  2297. 

Cbineae  Museum,  I.  621,  6*0;  II.  948. 

Chi  new  Protestant  Episcopal  MLaalon,  ii.  1362. 

Cholera  Uaaette.  I.  632  ;  lit.  1098 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  I.  630. 

Cholera  hospital*,  I.  631,  033. 

Christian,  iil.  18BQ. 

Advocate,  111.  1983. 

Chronicle,  Hi.  2ir2n, 

Fireside,  Hi.  2052. 

Holineas,  HI.  2044. 

Instructor,  111.  2015. 

Observer,  1.  777,  784  ;  III.  2011 

Ueoorder,  Hi.  mai. 

Statesman,  Hi.  2037. 

Standard,  Hi.  ■-»o.iy. 

Woman,  III.  iiLi. 

Worker,  III. 
Christian  Commission,  I.  823,  829. 
Christian  Church,  Ii.  1402. 

Chrt*l  Church,  i.  236,  2V0.290.  .HO,  337,  340, 3M, 
397,  407.  440,457.  463,  478,  483,  501,  608, 
,'il»,  537,  019,  624,  650,  661,  697,  705,  826  ; 
II.  894,  1335,  1342.  1345  ;  111.  1783,  1879. 

bell*  removed.  III.  17'J3. 

Cemetery,  uionuraenU  In,  III.  1879. 

Hospital,  1.  790;  ii.  1676. 


Christ  Cbnrch,  Cermanlown,  11. 13M. 
Christ  Church,  Frenkllnvllle,  II.  1360. 
Christina  Harbor,  Swedish  settlement  at,  1.  31, 

M. 

Christiana  Creek,  I.  64, 146,  347. 
Christiaensen,  Hendrick,  1.  64. 
Christmas  festivities,  11.  936. 
Christmas  Fund  Society.  II.  1480. 
Christadelphians,  II.  1449. 
Chronicle,  Pennsylvania,  1.  280,  286. 
and  Advertiser,  ili.  204Q. 
Daily,  111.  1992. 2013, 
Herald,  III.  2037. 
Saturday,  ili.  2011. 
Whig,  111.  1984. 
Church  Herald,  New,  Hi.  2024. 
Church  Life,  New,  HI.  2024. 
J  Church's  Bizarre,  III.  2U22- 
|  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  i.  743. 
I  Church  of  St.  Philip  de  Ncrl,  I.  M9. 
aasault  on,  I.  671,  764. 
Church  of  the  Evangellit,  I.  726. 
Church  of  Cod,  II.  1449. 
|  Church  Home  for  Children,  II.  1482. 
|  Church  Dispensary  of  Snutbwark,  II.  1686. 
I  Churches,  II.  866,  1229, 1449. 
|  Ciceronian  Society,  the,  I.  478, 
I  Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  I.  448,463,469,478, 
482,  486,  604,  518,  643,  546,  561,  577,  590,  597, 
609,  633,  636,  789. 
Circus,  i.  471,  496,  589;  II.  864,  962,  975,  977, 
979. 

Circulating  Library,  Waldle's,  HI.  1990. 
"Citizen  Genet,*'  French  minister,  I.  473-76, 
478. 

ClUien,  the,  111.  2uML 

"  City  of  Homes,"  I.  852*.  8A2n. 

City  Armory,  I.  7n«. 

City  Coffee-House,  I.  492,  494, 615,  538,  548,  563, 
j      577,  693,  000,  634. 

'  City  Courts,  i.  456 ;  il.  1567  ;  ill.  1769, 1122. 
j  City  Guards,  I.  070,  671,679,  687. 

City  Hall,  1. 661,  699;  HI.  1770, 1772j  1791. 

City  Hospital,  Ii.  1670. 

City  Hotel,  I  639,  656,  670,  6M. 

City  Iron  Foundry,  ill  2261, 

City  Museum  Theatre,  I.  713,  716. 

City  Mi-slon  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  ii. 
1481. 

14 City  of  Glasgow,"  steamship,  loss  of  at  sea,  i. 

699. 

"City  of  Philadelphia,"  frigate,  I.  494,  603, 
664. 

"  City  or  Philadelphia,"  steamship,  lots  of  at 

sea,  I.  699. 
City  solicitors,  Ii.  1575. 

City  Troop,  the,  I.  337.  401,  437,  442,  446,  44«, 
454,  479,  486,  495,  504.  546,  548,  561,  507,  609, 
672,  609,  636,  6:18.  fA<\  066,  705,  724,  750,  770, 
772,  770,  805,  <19,  827,  H29 ;  II  1017. 
City  Tavern,  I.  289.  2*1.  295,  301,  304.  320,  338, 
343,  366,  371,  388,  397,  407,  414,  428,  438,  454, 
404,  472,  494,  512,  626 ;  II.  983;  Hi.  2348. 
City  passenger  railways,  III.  22«»>. 
date*  of  charters  of,  ili.  2iirj. 
business  of,  in  1882.  ill,  wru 
board  of  presidents  of,  HI.  22U6, 
Civil  war,  the,  I.  735-833. 

first  call  for  troop*  In,  764. 
\  Hark's  Inn,  11.  982. 
Clark.  Enoch  W.,  Hi.  21  no. 
Clark,  Col.  John,  Continental  spy,  I.  368. 
Clark,  W.  G.,  ii.  1170. 
Clark,  C.  U.,  Ii.  1172. 
Clark,  Bev.  Henry  Steele,  I.  751. 
Clarke,  William,  i.  128. 
i  Clarke'.  Halt,  i.  181  ;  II.  864. 


Clarkaon,  Matthew,  i.  307,  408,  409,  456,  464. 
Clay,  Henry,  660,  610. 

in  Philadelphia,  I.  637,  087. 

death  of,  I.  70s. 
Clay  Telephone  Company,  ill.  213A. 
Clay.J.  Cli.  1240. 
Clay,  B.  W.,  H.  1063. 
Claypoole,  James,  II.  10A4. 
Claghorn,  James  L  ,  IL  1061,  1070, 1071. 
Clarldge,  Mr*.  Emmeliue,  IL  1700, 
CUrkaon,  Dr.  G  ,  II.  1692. 
Clerks  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  I 

1673. 
Clerk,  ili.  2060. 
Cleveland,  C.  D.,  I.  728. 
Clew,  Johanna,  trial  of  for  murder,  I.  629. 
Clermont  Seminary,  ltd.  1926. 
Clinical  Society,  IL  1632. 
Clinton  Street  Boarding  Home,  II.  14*2- 
Cllnton,  Sir  Henry,  I.  351,  3*4,  377.  343,  34}, 
411,  427,  820. 

agent*  of,  banged  as  spies,  i.  414. 
Clinton,  George,  I.  557. 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  1.  639,  614,  616. 
i  Clothing  Exchange,  Hi.  2354. 
1  Clothing.  II.  »00,  90S, 
Clothing-store*,  HI.  2319, 
Clover  Club,  II.  1096. 
Clubs  and  club  life,  U.  1092. 

Leather  Apron,  11.  864. 
Clymer,  George,  I.  273,  278,  284,  289,  292,  Ml, 
31 1,  319,  323,  324,  329.  396,  401,  *H0,  436, 44i, 
448,  452,  466,  521,  53*,  576. 
Clyde  Line  of  steamers,  liL  21 7o. 
Coaches,  ii.  864,  880. 
I  Coal,  anthracite : 

attempts  to  use  a*  fuel,  1.  616. 

proposed  company  for  mining,  i.  664 

successful  use  of,  I.  678,  682,  596,  403. 
Coal  Company,  Mutual  Assistance,  I.  Me,  McL 
Coal.  Lehigh,  Iil.  22XL 
Coatee,  Dr.  B.  H  ,  Ii.  1626. 
Ooates,  Isaac,  i.  292. 
Coatee,  George  M  ,  Hi  2212. 
Coatee,  William,  I.  292.  323. 
Coatee,  Dr.  L.  M  ,  I  731. 
Cobbett.  William,  I.  485, 490,  493,  497 -</». 
Cockade,  the  French,  I.  493. 

style*  worn  by  partisans.  I.  507 

the  State,  I.  570. 
Cockburn,  Admiral,  I  665. 
I  Cock  and  Lion  Tavern,  I.  662. 
Cock-fighting,  II.  941. 
Cochran,  Thomas.  Ili.  2104. 
Coffey,  George  A.,  i.  722,  733,  813. 
ColTee-Houae,  ii.  865,  806,  905,  980,  982 
Cobockslnk  Creek,  I.  2. 

a  public  highway,  I.  487,  492. 

canal  proposed,  i.  612. 
Cohen's  Advertiser,  Ili.  2023. 
Cohen,  Mrs.  Henry,  II.  1698. 
Coinage,  first  by  United  States,  i.  472  ;  in.  ISO, 
1816. 

table  of,  ill.  2U43- 
Coln  counterfeited,  Hi.  1812. 
Coin  Collector's  Herald,  ill.  2244. 
Columbus,  statue  of,  Ili.  1875. 
Columbia  Fishing  Company,  1.  491 
Columbia  Ball  road  bridge.  Hi.  2140.  2256.  r8* 
Colombia  Bailroad,  III.  2171. 
Columbian  Chemical  Society,  III.  2S£L 
Columbian  Pottery,  UL  2292. 
Columbian  Museum,  II.  950, 1*56. 
Columbian  Observer,  i.  605,  610 ;  ili  lirJL 
Columbian  Magaaloe,  111.  1976. 
Columbian  Advocate,  ili.  198*. 
Colonists,  early  buildings  of.  Hi.  3$L 
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Colonization  Society,  the,  I.  590. 
Colonization  Herald,  III  2ULL 
Colony  In  Schuylkill  Fishing  Club,  1.  233. 
Colored  troopa,  raited  (1814),  I.  .',74. 

lo  civil  w»r,  I.  800,  811,  $14,  825. 

of  Philadelphia,  Hat  of,  I.  sjb. 
Colored  orphan*,  II.  1455. 
Coleman,  John  M.,  I.  693,  716. 
Coleeberry,  Alexander  P.,  I.  860. 
Coldest  day  In  Philadelphia,  1. 833. 
Colket,  Coffin,  ill.  -finl. 

Color  and  Paint  Company,  the  American,  I. 
Ma. 

ColUna,  Zaccheua,  i.  621. 

Golden,  Cadwaleder,  I.  162  ;  li.  1683. 

College  and  Clinical  Record,  ill.  2058. 

Oollegs  of  Dental  Surgery,  11.  1662. 

College  Hall,  i.  338. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  I.  606 ;  II.  Ififitt. 

College  of  PhlUdelphla,  1.  406, 418,  436,  458. 

College  of  Phyririans,  I.  452,  468,  675;  II.  1187, 

1601,  1643. 
Commissioners  of  Defense  (1814).  I.  570. 
Commissioners'  Hall,  i.  681. 
Committee  of  Inspection  and  Correspondence, 

I.  290.  292, 293, 295,  302,304, 311,  320, 323, 

326,  330. 
acta  of  legalized,  i.  431. 
Committee  of  Trade,  I.  401. 
Committee  of  Defeuee,  the,  i.  571-75,  679;  ill. 
1TR0 

Committee  of  Safety,  I.  298-300,  301-8,  312,  320, 
323,  329,  331,  333-35,  339.  376. 
acta  of  legalized,  I.  431-32. 

Committee  of  1814.  i.  555. 

Committee,  Democratic,  i.  653. 

Committee  of  One  Hundred,  I.  838,  840,  852a, 
852c. 

Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  to  1S12,  ill. 

»>iu 

with  Great  Britain  from  1(197  to  1776.  tii. 

rental  of  after  ReTolutlon,  I.  427,  428. 

decadence  or  (1807).  I.  527. 
Commercial  Bulletin,  ill.  2018. 
Commercial  Herald,  Hi.  1SJM,  22HL 
Commercial,  German  town,  Hi.  2062. 
Commercial  LUt,  Hi.  I9tni 
Commercial  ReglaUr,  111.  1878. 
Commercial  Register,  United  States,  111. 
Commercial  Exchange  Association,  new  hall  of, 

I.  836;  Hi.  23J& 
Commercial  Weekly,  Hi.  2<r24. 
Commercial  Bank,  I.  546,  660,  726;  111.  2008. 

Commercial  and  Political  Regtater,  HI.  tare 
Commissioners  foraettllng  colony,  HI.  1767. 

of  property,  HI.  HIE. 

City,  HI.  1754. 

of  United  State*  aliipping,  Hi.  1806. 
of  Inaolventa,  II.  1573. 
Common    Prayer-Book    Society  of  PenDiyU 
vanla,  I.  501. 
.  Coraly,  Franklin,  I.  fill. 
Conily,  Franklin  A.,  ill.  21flL 
Comly,  Juebua,  I.  652. 

Company  for  Improvement  of  the  Vine,  I.  511. 
Common  Pleaa  juatlcea,  II.  1563. 
Commonwealth,  Hi.  21X10.  2046. 
Club,  H.  1098. 

Insurance  Company,  ill.  2131 

eecretarles  of,  HI.  1766. 

treasurers  of,  Hi.  1766 
Comptroller-general,  III.  1768 
Comatock'a  Phonetic  Magazine,  III.  2lillL 
Congresa,  adjournment  of,  to  Annapolis,  1. 
430. 


Congress,  centennial  celebration  of  adjourn- 
ment to  Annapolis,  I.  839. 

Continental,  I.  291,  313. 

first  act  of,  for  levying  duty  on  goods,  HI. 
1MU. 

members  of,  Hi.  llflL 
presidents  of,  In  Philadelphia,  111.  1787. 
general,  of  the  colonies,  i.  272. 
offers  of  peace  rejected  by,  I.  383. 
of  the  United  States,  I.  323, 489. 
removal  to  Baltimore,  I.  334. 
removal  to  York,  I.  349. 
removal  to  Princeton,  I.  429. 
resolutions  of  Independence  Introduced  In, 
i.  314. 

return  to  Philadelphia,  1.386. 
Congress  Hall  Hotel,  I.  637. 
Continental  army  at  Brandywlne,  I.  347. 

at  German  town,  1.  354-59. 

at  Monmouth,  I.  388. 

at  Horrlatown,  1  406. 

at  Valley  Forge,  1.  369,  373, 377. 

at  White  Marsh,  i.  368. 

battalions  formed  for,  I.  307. 

campaigns  of.  In  1776-77. 1. 327-33,  335-37.  I 

deserters  from,  1.  360. 

march  through  Philadelphia,  1.  343,  416. 

Pennsylvania  troopa  In,  i.  340. 
Continental  Loan  Commissioners,  I.  370. 
Continental  money,  1.  308,  324,  325,  334,  336, 

351,  367,  397,  399,  408,  409,  416-19,  425. 
Continental  navy,  1. 326,  399,  403,  404. 

vessels  destroyed  In  the  Delaware,  I.  364, 
378. 

Continental  Hotel,  I.  733. 

Continental  Theatre,  fatal  accident  at,  1. 779. 

Constables,  11.  858,  874. 

Connor,  Commodore  David,  i.  682. 

Conscription  law,  I.  800. 

Connell,  George,  1.  712. 

Concordia  Theatre,  I.  713. 

Consolidation,  act  of,  HI.  Ilia. 

Consolidation  of  Philadelphia,  i.  4, 16,713. 

Contracts,  ill.  17--S 

Consuls,  foreign,  ill.  18Q6 

Convents  and  Religious  Communities  (Catho- 
lic), HI.  1960-62. 

Congregation  of  the  Sister*  of  St.  Joseph  (Cath- 
olic), HI.  LIB 

Conference,  provincial,  1.  323. 
!  Confiscated  estate*  sold,  I.  411,  424. 
j  Convict*,  labor  of,  on  streets.  Introduced,  1. 444. 
abandoned,  i.  457. 

escaped,  executed  for  burglary  and  mur- 
der, I.  457. 

Convention,  Constitutional,  of  1776,  i.  312,  322, 
323. 
of  1787. 1.  447, 

of  1*38.  In  Philadelphia,  I.  649. 

of  1873,  I.  838. 
Contraband  trade  with  New  York,  I.  412,  424. 
Concordia  Lodge,  F.  and  A  .  M  .  I.  604. 
Conrad,  R.  T.,  I.  642,678,715,718,726;  II.  1149.  ! 
Constant,  Benjamin,  academy  of,  I.  615. 
Conyngham,  Capt.  Guatavua,  I.  565. 
Confederation  of  the  States,  i,  418. 
Confiscation,  ordinance  of,  1.  370. 
Controller,  III.  UJjfi. 
Controller*,  list  of,  HI.  1756. 
Continent,  Our,  111.  211612. 

Constitutional  Union  Party.  I.  733,735,  762,770, 
772. 

Constitutionalists,  I.  526. 
"  Constitutional  Democrats,"  I.  533. 
"Constitutional  Republican*,"  I.  520. 
Constitutional  Society,  I.  396. 
'  "Constitution,"  frigate,  1.748. 


■  Constitution,"  capture*  the  "Guorriere,"  I. 
656. 

captures  the  "  Java,"  i.  662. 
Constitution,  the  first,  Hi.  1763. 
Concert  Hall.  1.  621,  710, 738. 
Concert*,  II.  1087. 
Confederate  advance  (1862),  1.  802. 

(1863)  .  I.  808. 

(1864)  .!.  816. 

army  of  Northern  Virginia,  surrender  of 
announced,  I.  823. 

prisoners  In  Philadelphia,  i.  807,  813. 

spies,  1.  777. 
Coiieatoga  Print-Works,  HI.  2318. 
Confectioner*'  Journal,  Hi.  2»>45. 
Conshohncken  Woolen-Mill,  HI.  2303. 
"Ooustellatlou,"  frigate,  1.  611,  748. 
Congregationallst  Churches,  II.  1406, 
Connolly,  Dr.  John,  I.  306,  339. 
Condle,  I).  F  ,  II.  1162,  1626. 
Cooper-Shop  Refreshment  Saloon,  t.  774,  786, 
791,  801,  805,  814,  826,  831. 

hospital  connected  with,  1. 831. 

Soldier*'  Home,  i.  832. 
Cooper,  James,  I.  70(1. 
Cooper,  William  M.,  831. 
Cooke,  Arthur,  1. 128. 
"  Cooke  s  Folly,"  1.  487. 
Cooke,  Alexander,  I  612. 
Cooke,  George  F  ,  II.  972,982. 
Cooke,  Jay,  A  Co.,  I.  786,  60C,  838 ;  ill.  2JJ2L 
Cook,  Joel,  i.  729;  II.  1172. 
Cook's  Circus,  II.  948,  679. 
Copley,  J.  8,,  II.  1035. 
Cope,  Thomas,  Hi.  2337. 
Cope,  Thomas  P.,  I.  658,  C77,  680 ;  ill.  2216. 
Cope,  Ed  win  It  ,  1.  >,9t. 
Cope,  Caleb,  I.  734,  780,  832. 
Cope,  M.  C  ,  i.  621. 
Corobury,  1-ord,  1.  158, 176, 181, 185. 
Cornwallle,  Lord,  1.  158,  328,  347-50,  355,  304, 
369. 

news  of  surrender  of,  I.  415. 
personal  appearance  of,  I.  351. 
Corblt,  Henry  C,  1.  681. 
Coroner*,  Hi.  1754. 
Cordage  manufacture,  HI.  "31 1 
Corn  Exchange,  1.  635,726,  748,  600,  806,  82S; 

111.  ZiiL 
Comman,  0.  P.,  I.  721. 
Corcoran,  Col.  Michael,  1.  789,  801. 
Corn  planter,  an  Indian  chief,  at  Philadelphia,  i. 

442. 

Costumes,  II.  861,  884,  889,  900,  907,916. 
Cosmos,  Medical,  HI. 
Cosmos,  Dental,  Hi.  VH31 , 
Cotillion  parties,  II.  961. 

Cotton  manufactures,  early,  I.  522,  531,  561, 
687. 

Cotton  gin,  1.569. 
Cotton-  atid  woolen-mills.  Hi.  2311. 
Cotton  and  wooleu  manufacture,  HI.  2254. 
Cotton  goods  first  sold  by  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety, Hi.  2230. 
Council  of  Censors,  I.  432,  435,  455. 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  the,  1.  91. 

fends  In,  1.  120-23. 
Council  Committee.  HI.  1709,  H£9- 
Council,  Common,  take  action  In  reference  to 
bnlldlng  City  nail,  III.  1770. 

duties  of,  17in 

member*  of,  ill.  litis. 
Council,  Supreme  Executive,  III.  1768.  IH'Jl 
Council.  Provincial,  members  of.  III.  1763.1777. 

clerks  of,  HI.  1266. 
Council  of  Safety,  I.  323,  326,  330,  332-34,  336- 
30;  ULUfiS. 
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Counterfeit  Detector,  til.  2014.  2021.  2CQQ. 

Counterfeiting,  I.  201,  2iti. 

County  Medical  Society,  II.  1632. 

Couuty  lieutenant,  law  establishing  office  of 

(1TTI),  1.  340. 
Comity  Courta,  Justices  of,  11.  1662. 
Court  of  Equity,  11. 1568. 
Courts,  history  of,  II  1492. 
CourU  of  *W  primt  established,  I.  624. 
Court  of  Appeal!,  II.  1677. 
Court-boiise,  "  the  old,"  L  1*7, 199,  447,  470. 
Court,  Alderman  and  Justice,  til.  177a 

City,  III.  1  Tf.il 

City  and  Mayor'*,  111.  1112. 

District,  III.  177D 

bouw  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  III.  UliL 

bouses,  111.  1810. 

bouse,  county.  III.  l»  'Q 

near  house,  hi.  1833. 

Northern  Liberties,  Hi.  1775. 

United  Stales,  111.  1770.  1791. 
Courier,  Sunday,  111.  20.12. 

Saturday,  III.  12BL 
Covenant  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  11. 1367. 
Covenant,  Hi.  2067. 
Covenanter,  ill.  2ir20. 

Oowperthwait,  Joseph,  I.  200,  324,  «17,  658,  659. 

Cowparthwait,  HaJ.  James,  I.  337. 

Cox,  John,  I.  289,  292,  296,  311 

Coxe,  Daniel  W,  L  686,  611,  610. 

Coxe,  Judge  J.  D..  1.497;  11.  1&31. 

Coxe,  Edward  ».,  I.  6119. 

Coxe,  Col.  Daniel,  Orand  Master  Provincial 

i<odg»  of  Freemasons,  I.  233. 
Coxe,  Charles  8.,  I  567,  590,  008. 
Coxe,  Richard  8,  I.  577. 

Coxe,  Tench,  I.  365,  3*7,  3*5,  436,  445,  449,  506, 

615,  517,  631 ;  ii.  1136  ;  111.  2315. 
Coxe,  Dr.  John  Redman,  death  of,  I.  814;  U. 

1>«4, 1602. 
Craig,  Hugh,  III. 
Craig,  William,  1.  614. 
Craig*.  Thomas  II.,  I.  622. 
Oralga,  Seth,  I.  522. 
Cracraft,  Bey.  T.  W.,  I  743. 
Cramp,  William,  III.  233H 
Craxy  Norah,  li.  933. 
Cresaou,  Jobu  0,  1.  686,  780,  81ti. 
Criminal  Sessions  Court,  11.  1673. 
Cr  .pln,  William,  I.  94. 
Critic,  ill.  ISfiL 

Crittenden,  Hon.  John  J.,  I.  752. 
Crown  Tavern,  I.  206. 
Crooked  Dillet  Tavern,  1.  208,  376. 
Croser,  John  P.,  I.  830. 
Cramp,  William  H.,  t.  712. 
Cmclflxion  Protestant  Epiaoopal  Church,  II. 
1366. 

Cruisers,  Continental,  fitted  out,  I.  302. 

Cnmminga,  Alpxauder,  I.  603. 

Cnniilngliam,  William,  i.  371. 

Curtle,  Oeorge  William,  I.  7 13,  W. 

Currency,  paper,  ii.  001. 

Cnrrie,  Dr.  William,  ii.  1601. 

Ourtin,  Governor  Andnw  «.,  t.  733,  735,  7:16, 

764,  768,  790,  792,  703,  794,  795,  790,  802,  807, 

810,  815-17,  825,  820,  833. 
Customs  and  manners  of  early  settlers,  il.  863, 

867. 

Custom. House,  I.  464,  687,  590,  602  ;  ill.  1799, 
18UM.  IKOft. 

opened  for  business,  i.  607. 

collector  of,  HI.  1800-1.  lftUl. 

commissioner,  ill.  UUU. 

first  Culled  States,  111.  li*>0. 

United  States,  lii.  two* 
Customs,  office  of  surveyor  of,  lii.  lMKi 


Ouyler,  Theodore,  1.  73V,  760,  764,  780, 791,  794, 

816 ;  II.  1070, 1646. 
Cynic,  HI.  1284. 

D. 

Da  Costa,  Dr.  J.  M  .  II.  1627. 
Dahlgren,  Col.  Ulric,  funeral  of,  I.  827. 
Daily  Advertiser,  the  American,  i.  483, 495, 521, 
570,  598;  ill.  Wl,  1958,  lafifi. 

Chronicle,  111.  W2.  2Q13. 

Day.  "I-  20J1L 

Express,  111.  1298. 
.    Focus,  Hi.  2012. 

Globe,  Hi.  2030. 

Intelligencer,  ill.  1002. 

Legal  News,  Hi.  2067. 

Morning  Times,  HI. 

Register,  Hi.  2020.  Was? 

Sun,  UI.2Q1A. 

Standard,  ill.  2013. 
Dale,  Commodore  Richard,  I.  538,  566,  564,  567, 
690. 

Dallas,  Alexander  J  ,  I.  473-76,  481,  606,  608, 
611,  513,  520,  537,  541,  566,  687,  821 ;  U.  1140, 
1624,  1626. 

Dallas,  Oeorge  M.,  I.  688,  626,  677,  682, 703,  719, 

721,  769,  780, 820;  H.  1166,  1546. 
Dalley'*  Tavern,  I.  477,  482. 
Damages  sustained  during  Revolution,  I.  384, 

38*. 

Dana,  C.  E.,  111.2X2. 

Dancing,  11.  863,  865,  909,  917,  960,  1688. 

Assembly,  the  City,  i.  469,  473,  482,  590. 

schools,  II.  864,  879,  888,  962. 
Dangerfield  slave  case,  I.  730,  734. 
Darlington,  Dr.  Robert  M.,  i.  614. 
Darmcb,  Lydla,  I.  368. 
Dartmoor  prison,  I.  683. 
Dark  Wood*  Run,  I.  7. 

Pond,  1.  6X9. 
Darby's  Geographical  Repository,  Hi.  19x9. 
Darley,  Felix  O.  O,  II.  1063. 
Davla,  Jefferson,  In  Philadelphia,  1.  708. 
Davis,  Dr.  David  J.,  1.686. 
Dawson,  David,  hanged  ss  a  spy,  1.411. 
Deas,  Charles,  II.  1003. 
Deane,  Silas.  I.  296,  300,  3n0,  314,  393-94. 
Deane,  Joseph,  I.  312,341. 
Deaf-mute  Mission,  II.  1482. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Pennsylvania,  I.  601, 
614. 

Debt,  funded  and  floating,  Hi.  1757. 
Debtors,  II.  867. 

Decimal  system  of  money,  I.  404,  507. 
Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  i.  494, 496,  604, 
623,  629,  666.  660,  680. 

remains  of,  reliiterred,  I.  681. 

statue  of,  ill.  1*7* 
Decatur,  Stephen,  Jr.,  III.  1874. 
Decatur  Fire  Company,  I.  780. 
Decoration  Day,  i.  836. 
Declaration  of  1  ndrpeudelice,  I.  16,312. 

favored  by  Provincial  Conference  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I.  316. 

first  anniversary  of,  i.  343. 

house  in  which  written  by  Jefferson,!.  319. 

notable  celebrations  of,  I.  447-51,  846. 

prepared, adopted,  and  signed,  1. 316-10. 

proclamation  of,  I.  320. 

resolution  for.  In  Congress,  I.  314. 

vole  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  on,  L 
318 

Deeds,  recorders  of,  ill.  1739. 
I  Deer-skins,  II  861. 
Deering, Christopher,  and  family,  murder  of,  I. 

833-34. 

Defenses  of  Philadelphia  In  1776.  i.  322. 


Defense*  of  Philadelphia  In  1814. 1.  573,  576. 

In  civil  war,  i.  777,  790, 7B3,  796,  80S. 
De  Graeme,  Count,  commander  of  French  fleet, 
L  415. 

Da  Laet,  John,  Dutch  historian,  i.  31.  69. 

De  la  Warr,  Lord,  explores  the  American  Hi  eat, 

I.  63-66. 
Delaware,  Fort,  il.  1028. 

Delaware  and  Atlantic  Telephone  Company, 

III.  2136. 

Delaware  Mutual  Safety  I nsn rue*  Company, 

HI.  2112. 

Delaware  township,  I.  707. 

Delaware  breakwater,  I.  621-23. 

Delaware  Ray,  exploration  of,  i.  66. 

attempted  wbale  fishery  In,  I.  68,  59. 

Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  Ul.  218/'. 

Delaware  counties,  separation  from,  reunion 
with,  and  final  separation  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, I.  124,  173. 

"  Delaware,"  frigate,  captured  by  British,  i.  362 

■  Delaware,"  steamboat  (1812),  i.  660. 

Delaware  and  Schuylkill  navigation,  1. 4«. 

Delaware  River,  blockade  of  (1812-131.  i.  CM. 
569-66. 

bridge  across,  at  Trenton,  I  497,  51-. 
discovery  and  occupation  of,  1.  52,  54. 
defenses  of,  In  1775. 1.  299 
English  settlements  on,  I.  67. 
fur  trade  of,  I.  31,  66,  68. 
islands  in.  Jurisdiction  of,  defined,  i.  431. 
Ice  blockade  In  1856. 1.  697,  6l»l. 
Improvement  of  navigation  of.  i.  460, 4*4. 
620. 

military  preparation  for  crossing,  I.  334. 
naval  engagement  In  1776. 1. 306. 
obstruction*  placed  in,  i.  302,  306. 
other  names  of.  i .  8. 
opened  by  Lord  How*,  I.  362,  362-«6. 
Pennsylvania  fleet  Id,  I.  364 
piers  In,  at  Chester,  I.  486,  580,  6f9 
project  to  bridge  in  front  of  dty,  I  597, 
project  to  bridge  above  Bristol,  i.  616. 
removal  of  obstruction*  and  Improvement 

of  channel,  1.  428,  431. 
topography  of,  i.  2. 
Delaplaine,  Jos.,  ii.  1059. 

Democratic  party,  I.  475, 482, 484.  48ft,  493, 495- 
98,  604,  506,  508,  510,  611,  513,  517,  526.  531, 
633,  638,  641,  540,  648,  562.  56.5,  657.  563, 567, 
676,  581,  583,  588,  591,  596,  6U3-8,  610,  07, 
646,  f»2,  656,  678,  715,  710,  723,  72.5-29,  733, 
747,  762,  789,  801,  803,  818,  833-35,  8V>,  848, 
860,  852a,  862c. 
Democratic  Society,  I.  474,  482,  484,  486. 

Club.  1.  807. 

Fremont  Club,  i.  723. 

League,  I.  719. 

Liberal  party,  I.  838. 

Press,  I.  529,  533,  666,  676,  68S,  591 ;  Ul. 
1982. 

Young  Men'*  Association,  I.  663. 
Democratic-Republican  party,  I.  480,  493. 
Democratic- Republican  Benevolent  Society,  i. 
618. 

Dennie,  Joseph  (editor  of  Port  folk.;,  i.  609. 
Denny,  William  (Lieutenant-Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania), I.  158, 179,  249,  261,  254. 
De  Normandie,  Abraham,  i.  249. 
Dentists,  U.  886,  1598, 1638. 
Dental  College  and  School  of  Oral  Surgery,  1 1. 
1663. 

Cosmos,  UL  SOL 

Intelligencer,  III.  ZQlfi. 

News  Letter,  Hi.  2U1B. 

Office  and  Laboratory,  lii.  2011]. 

Practitioner,  III.  aifiZ. 
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Dental  Quarterly,  Hi.  2032. 

Surgeon*'  Association,  II.  1641. 

Time*.  111.  m 
Department*,  city,  ill.  1731. 
Deputy  Attorney-General*,  li.  1574. 
Dar  Wocbenlllcbe  8taat*bote,  III.  19t.fi. 
Description  of  Philadelphia  Id  1811.  Hi.  2222. 
Dessert  to  the  Truo  Anirrlcu,  111.  137JL 
Deutache  Woehanblatt,  ill.  1997. 
Da  Vrlea,  David  Pleteraen,  I.  31,  58,  59,  60,  67, 
230. 

Dewsea,  Dr.  W.  P.,  1. 832  ;  II.  1149,  1692. 
Dioklnaon  College,  1.  456,  486. 
Dickinson,  Anna,  li.  1608. 
DlckloaoD,  Mahlnn  II,  I.  722. 
Dickinson,  Samuel.  I.  275;  11.857;  III.  1807. 
Dicklnaon,  John,  1.  242,  207,  271,  280,  289,  292, 
296,  298, 309, 31 1 , 313-1 8,  32 1 ,  324,  329-32, 
334,  336,  338,  3«8,  424,  429,  432,  437,  617 ; 
1:.  854,  808,  1126,  1621. 
character  and  peculiar  I  lien  of.  I.  275. 
denunciation  of  Stamp  Act  by,  i.  273. 
public  office*  and  position*  bald  by,  I.  276. 
Totea  of  against  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,  I.  277. 

Dicklnaon,  Jonathan,  I.  187,  108-200,  204,  205, 

224 ;  II.  867 ;  Hi.  18tff. 
Dickenson,  John,  I.  610. 
Dlckaaon,  Dr.  MontroTllle  W.,  I.  713. 
Dickaun,  Dr.  3.  H,  li.  1617. 
Die  Nana  Welt,  Hi.  --TKM 
Die-eloking,  II.  1064. 
Diligent  Hum  Company,  i  601,  003,  819. 
Diocese  of  Philadelphia  (CalbollcJ,  II.  1303. 
Directory,  Philadelpbla  City,  for  1796,  L  485. 
Distance*  In  Philadelphia,  Hi  1750. 

from  Philadelphia  to  citiee  and  towns,  HI. 
liiii. 

to  various  polnta  in  the  Park,  III.  1752. 
Diapanaary,  Philadelphia,  i.  632. 
Dt.pen.ary  fur  Skin  Diaaaaea,  II.  1686. 
Dbrtlllan,  111.  -.'8- 
Disstoo,  Henry,  HI. 
Dlaaton,  Henry,  A  Sons,  ill.  2267. 
District  Court,  li.  1672,  1577. 
Diatrict  attorneya,  II.  1674,  1577. 
Diaciplea  or  Christiana,  H.  1449. 
Diapatcb,  Sunday,  ill.  gOjO.'-Wn 
Dlatriclt: 

Belmont,  I.  Tirj. 

Kensington,  ill.  1776.  la.'.'.' 

Northern  Liberties,  Hi.  1776.  lafii. 

Penn,  I.  676,  685,  713 ;  HI.  1776 

Southwark,  Hi.  1776 

Spring  Garden,  ill  1T7.V 
Dixon,  Jeremiah,  i.  258-60. 
Doane,  Abraham  and  l.evi,  executed,  1. 453. 
DoaJt,  Rev.  John  W.,1.  541V. 
Dock  Creek,  filling  of,  I.  433. 
Doctor*.  II.  880,  1678. 
Dog- tax  laid,  I.  266. 
Dohnert,  John  H  ,  I.  093. 
Dolan,  Thomas,  ill.  23<«3. 
Dolan,  Thomaa,  mill*  of.  ill.  23t«. 
Domestic  Manufactures,  Philadelphia  Society 

for  Promoting,  i.  627  ;  Hi.  23m. 
Doran.  Joaeph  M„  II.  1646. 
Doraey,  Dr.  Philip  Syng,  II.  1615. 
Douglass,  David,  opens  Society  Hill  Theatre,  i. 
254. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  I.  722,  728,  730,  733,  740, 
769. 

Dougherty,  Daniel,  I.  728.  730,  741,  762,  799, 

842:  II.  155-5. 
Doughty,  Thomas,  it  1054. 
Drake,  Roger  Dillon,  I.  626,  027. 
Drake,  Thomaa,  111.  2303. 


Drake's  woolen-mill,  III.  2ML 

Drake,  Dr.  Alfred,  I.  626,  627. 

Drama,  U.  865. 

Dramatic  Censor,  ill.  ll&L 

Dramatic  Companion,  '"•  ltl99- 

Dramatic  Mirror,  Hi.  2014. 
i  Drawing-Boom  Journal,  Hi.  2U2L 

Draper,  Sir  William,  i.  262. 
I  Draper,  Dr.  W.  C,  1  636, 

Drays,  early  llcenslug  of,  I.  547. 

Drayton,  William  H  ,  I.  739. 

Drayton,  T_,  II.  1059. 

Dree*  of  early  settler*,  ti.863, 800,801, 876,  878, 
884,  906.  913,  1254,  1699. 
|   Drcxsl,  T.  M  ,  I.  807;  il.  1053. 
|  Drexel,  Mr*.  F..  li.  1702. 
Drexel,  A.  J.,  Hi.  2Hr2. 
Drew,  Mr*.  John,  11.  1699. 
'  Drinking  In  early  day*,  li.  860,  865,  86'!,  891. 
Drove- Yard  Company,  Farmer*',  Drover*',  and 
Butcher*',  I.  712. 
I  Druids,  Order  of,  I  725. 
I  Drug  Rxchange,  Hi.  £161. 
Drug  mnnufscture,  Hi.  2273 
Druggists'  Reference,  HI.  2QJSL 
!   Dry-good*,  il.  886,  M86,  904,  905 ;  ill.  2212. 
)  Dnane,  William,  1.  496,  504,  512,  516,  519,  520- 
29,  533.  539,  646,  551-63,  601,  563 ;  il.  1137, 
1540;  ill.  i860,  10-2.5.  i960,  lfllti. 
Duane,  William  J„  I.  567, 683. 688,  591,596,608, 

611,626,  688;  II.  1137. 
Duche,  Rev.  Jacob.  I.  291, 303,350, 397 ;  it.  1128. 
Duche,  T.  8.,  il.  1040. 

Du cachet,  Bev.  Henry  W.,  I.  688,  73u,  743,  763, 
765,  786. 

1  Ducking-stool,  necessity  for  (lie,  presented  by 
grand  jury,  i.  157. 
Duel*.  I.  157,  192,  206  ;  II.  870. 
Duffleld,  Edward,  I  290. 
Duffleld,  K«v.  George,  i.  731. 
Duke  or  York,  royal  patent  to,  I.  76,  78,  86, 118, 
269. 

law*  of,  I.  127. 186. 
Protective  deed  to  by  Penn,  i.  87. 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  In  Philadelphia,  I.  611 

(note),  616. 
Dunlap,  Thomas,  I.  658. 
Dunlap,  John,  II.  926. 
Dungllson,  Dr.  R„  i.  724 ;  il.  1149, 1620. 
Dunkin,  Robert  Heury,  I.  473 
I  Dundss,  Jamea,  III.  ,'■  .'.1,1 
I  Duncan,  Judge,  li.  1530. 
Duncan.  Oen.  William,  i.  590,  610. 
Duncan,  Stephen,  i.  611. 
Dunwoody's  Tavern,  I.  492,  497. 
Du  Ponceau.  Petrr  8.,  I.  106,  473,  474,  507,  599, 

610,  6  a,  643 
Duponl  Powder-Mill"  menaced  by  the  British, 
I.  666. 

Durborrow,  Rev  Dr.,  I.  730. 
Durham  Furnace,  Hi. 
Durang,  John,  II  969. 

Dutch,  overthrow  of.  In  New  Netherlands,  i. 

76,76. 

East  India  Comisuiy,  I.  52,  53. 
Calvlnlst  Church,  I.  4u7. 
Reformed  Church,  il.  1417. 
Duties  collected  at  port  ol  Philadelphia  for 
i      1881-82.  ill.  2215. 
|  Dyott,  Dr.  Thomaa  W.,  I.  655;  III.  2229.. 
Dyottvill*  Glass- Works,  i.  655,  684 ;  HI.  229JL 

E. 

Eagle  Journal,  Hi.  2Q58. 

Eagle  Tavern,  I.  703. 

Eagle  Iron -Work,,  i.  661 ;  HI.22iL 

Earle,  Caroline,  11.1698. 


I  Earle,  George  H.,  1.  722,  730. 
Earle,  Samuel  F.,  I.  667. 
Earle,  Thomas,  11.1170. 
Early  court*,  H  1557. 
Ea*t  India  Company,  I.  283,  285,  288,  295. 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  I.  603,  606,  804;  Hi. 
1836. 

Easy  Hour,  ill.  2U59. 
Eaton,  Gen.  William,  1.  523. 
Eavee,  John.  II.  1061. 
Echo.  HI.  22Sli 
Eckstein,  John,  It.  1067. 
Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,  Hi.  201 1 . 
Eclectic  Magazine  (Flower*-!,  iii.  2063. 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  i. 
698. 

Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  HI.  2024. 
Eclectic  Repertory,  Hi.  19»4. 
Education,  i.  126;  ill.  1821. 

Lancastrian  system,  iii.  19-,'rl, 
Peetatoxxlan  system,  iii.  1925. 
I  Educational  Institutions : 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Hi.  L2M. 
Brother*  of   the  Christian  School*,  Hi. 
I<i6:t 

Clermont  Seminary,  ill.  im 

Central  High  School,  ill.  1928,  19-29. 1930. 

Congregation  of  the  Slater*  of  St.  Josapb, 

ill.  IMS, 
Friend*'  Academy,  iii.  1923. 
Fellenburg  School,  111.  192a 
Girl*'  Normal  School,  Iii.  1933. 
Educational  Home,  II.  1487. 
Glrard  College,  Hi.  1x77. 1441. 
Ludwlck  School,  HI.  l.r't. 
La  Salle  College,  Hi.  195a 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy,  HI. 
OgonU  Seminary,  Hi  ljiiiL 
Public  Schools,  ill.  nwi 
Private  School*,  HI.  1956. 
Poor's  Academy,  iii.  19S3 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Instruction,  iii. 

12iL 

Preaent  Higli  School  building.  Hi.  1931 

Philadelphia  Kir»t  School  DUtrict,  iil.ia2JL 

Protectant  Episcopal  Institution,  II.  136o. 

Religious  schools,  HI.  19215. 

St.  Joseph  College,  iii.  UluU. 

St.  Vincent  *  College,  ill.  lam. 

Teachers'  Institute,  ill.  10:  t4. 

St  Charles  Borromeo Seminary,  HI.  IMS. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Hi.  1876^1935. 
1938. 1942.  IM! 

Wilson'.  School,  ill.  H> >l 
Educational  Visitor,  iii.  2t>50. 
Ediaon'*  Review,  iii.  axil. 
E.  D.  Baker  Post,  No.  8.  G.  A.  R  ,  1 .  832. 
Edwin,  David,  il.  1066. 
Elchboltz,  Jacob,  li.  1049. 
Ein  Schall  und  Geganschall,  111.  IMS- 
Elder,  Dr.  William,  i.  703,  750.  791. 
Elections,  I.  210  ;  II.  866,  937. 

bribery  punished,  i.  246. 

disputed,  act  for  deciding,  I.  5u5 
Election  ground  campaign  aoug,  i.  611. 
Election  officers,  qualifications  of.  Hi  I7iU, 
Electors,  qualifications  of,  id  1703. 
Electric  lights.  Hi.  'il34 

introduced  on  Cbestuut  Street,  I.  849. 
Electricity,  lectures  on  and  experiments  with, 

by  Franklin  and  others,  I.  215,  237. 
Elevations  above  high  tide,  ill.  UiL 
Ellen  Butler  Memorial,  11.  1483. 
Eller,  George,  killed  In  court,  i.  834. 
Elliott,  Commodore  Jesse  I).,  i.  677. 
Elliott,  H.  H.  K.,  I.  727. 
Elliott,  Isaac,  I.  671. 
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Elliott,  Thomu,  I.  596. 
Kills,  0.  B.,  II.  1059. 
Kill*,  Thomas  8  ,  III.  £121. 
Ellison,  John  B.,  III.  2306. 
Ellmaker,  Peter  C,  I.  TM. 
Ellsworth,  Oliver,  chief  justice,  I.  488. 
Ellsworth,  Col.  Elmer  E,  I.  735,  767. 
Elwyn.  Dr.  Alfred  L  ,  I.  752;  II.  14(12. 
Ely,  Rev.  Dr.,  II.  12B7. 

Emanuel  Episcopal  Church,  1.  726;  11.  1152, 
MM 

Emanuel's  Lutheran  Church,  II.  1431. 
Embargo  laid  by  Lord  Loudoun,  i.  253. 

laid  by  Gen.  Abercronibie,  1.  254. 

of  1762, 1.  247. 

of  17B3,  i.  477. 

act  of  1807.  I.  529,  531,  538,  545. 

repeal  of,  1.  539. 
Emergency  troops,  1.  809. 
Emerson,  Dr.  0.,  1. 033. 
Emigrant  Society,  U.  1468. 
Enilen.  I>r.S.,  II.  1614. 
Emperor  of  Brazil  Id  Philadelphia,  i.  846. 
Empire  Hook-and-Laddor  Company,  I.  700. 
Empreaa  Iturblde  in  Philadelphia,  I.  614. 
Encyelopa»dla  Brltannica,  republication  of,  1. 
IML 

Engineers,  city,  111.  1748. 
Engine-huuar,  flrat,  iu  Philadelphia,  1.  192. 
SnglUh,  T.  D.,  II.  1171. 
Engraven  in  Philadelphia,  11. 1064.  1064. 
Enoch  Blory'i  Tavern,  William  Penn,  Jr.,  ar- 
rested at,  i.  182. 
Enterprise,  iii.  2058. 
Entertainments,  II.  854,  865,  936. 
Epidemic,  malignant,  I.  213. 
Epidemics,  ill.  1726. 

Epiphany  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  II.  1352. 
Episcopal  Churches,  II.  1331. 

Hoard  of  Missions,  li.  1481. 

Christ  Church,  ii.  894. 

City  Mission,  ii.  1481. 

educational  Institutions,  II.  1360. 

Hospital  training  school,  ii.  1685. 

Hospital,  ii.  1677. 

Hospital  dispensary,  II.  1685. 

relief  associations,  II.  1480. 
Episcopal  Mngazins,  Hi.  198B 
Episcopal  Recorder,  Hi.  1989. 
Episcopal  Register,  iii.  2U12. 
Eplacnpst  arhool,  i.  462. 
Epizootic  distemper,  I.  838. 
Eppley's  Tavern,  I.  447. 
Equity  Court,  li.  1568. 
Ericsson  line  of  steamers,  HI.  ilf&L 
Erin,  III.  lfl*9. 

Eacheators-general,  ill.  1768. 
Esciilapian  Register,  Iii.  19x9. 
Eshsr,  Jacob,  I.  693. 
Eshsr,  William,  1.  662. 
Essex  Junto,  I.  539,  553 

"  Essex,"  sloop-of-war,  prl  tea  captured  by,  1.556. 

Establishment  of  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture, Hi.  if.n4. 

European  news,  Hi.  3>21. 

Evangelical  Association,  li.  1449. 

Evangelical  Educational  Society,  II.  1489. 

Evangelical  Ber»isltonr.  Ill  198.5.  2O20, 

Evangelists'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  II. 
1353. 

Evans,  Dr.  Cadwalader,  1.  262,  540.  568,  585, 

611 ;  II.  1582. 
Evans,  John,  Lieutenant-Governor,  i.  177,  181, 

185,  186,  24R. 
Evans,  Oliver,  1.517,  521,  544,  569,577,  593,606; 

ill.  2233,  2251.  2253.  2260.  2263,  2296. 
Evening  Bulletin,  i.  823;  Hi.  2ol»i. 


Evening  Call,  HI.  2061. 

Evening  Journal,  III.  21114. 

Evening  Mercury,  III.  2014. 

Evening  National  Argus,  111.  2023. 

Evening  News,  ill.  2058. 

Evening  Post,  I.  314,  317,  325,  350,  387,  517. 

Evening  Republican,  111.2010. 

Evening  Reporter,  111.  Mii. 

Evening  Telegraph,  ill  1930.  2033. 

Evening  Star,  ill.  1930.1984.  2036. 

Everts,  Louis  H,  Hi.  2332. 

Everybody's  Album,  HI.  201  d. 

Swing,  Dr.  John,  1.  261,  406,  424. 

Swing,  James,  i.  424. 

Swing,  Robert,  i.  699,  783,  789. 

Exchange  Company,  Philadelphia,  i.  528. 

building  of,  I.  434,  634. 
Exchange  Coffee-House,  1.  526. 
Excise  tax  on  spirits,  I.  265,  467. 
Execution  for  counterfeiting,  i.  201. 

of  highway  roMwra,  I.  217. 

of  spies,  Tories,  and  deserters,  I.  394. 

of  several  felons,  I.  437,  457. 

last,  under  old  code,  i.  445. 

last  public.  In  Philadelphia,  1. 649. 
Exhibitions,  II.  8G4,  887,  950. 
Exilius,  J.,  II.  1062. 
Extravagance,  II  900. 
Eyre,  Emanuel,  i.  339,  409  ;  iii.  2211. 
Eye,  III.  ML 

F. 

Fairhill  Square,  iii.  18.51. 
Fair  HID,  il.  877. 1498. 
Fstr  Hill  Cemetery,  ill.  2J1BU. 
Fairs,  U.  892;  111.  2300. 

lint  in  Philadelphia,  i.  153. 

semi-annual,  I.  294. 

literary,  1.  611,  612. 
Falrman,  Thomas,  I.  9, 16, 96,  98. 
Falrrnount  Park,  i.  7,  676,  697,  812,  836,  842, 
844,  hi 2c,  il.  873,  1074  ;  iii.  lfiii. 

objects  of  hintoric  interest  in,  HI.  1££4. 

works  of  art  and  decoration  in,  Hi.  1868. 
Falrrnount  Park  Art  Association,  HI.  1859. 

1864.  ll>M,  lsTiL 
Falrrnount  Water-Works,  i.  561. 

proposals  to  operate  by  perpetual  motion 
machine,  i.  562. 

completed  (1822),  i.  605. 

mention  of,  i  597,  612,  617,  662,  676. 

the  three  turbine  wheels  put  in  motion,  i. 
800. 

steam  fire-engines  used  for  pumping,  1. 
836;  III.  1745^1853. 
Faith  Home  for  crippled  children,  li.  1482. 
Faith  and  Works,  iii.  2"52. 
Falls  Advertiser,  iii.  20o8. 
Fall,  of  Schuylkill  Carpol-Mill,  iii.  2309. 
Falea,  Samuel  B  ,  1.  832. 
Fallon,  Christopher,  i.  693,  699. 
Falstaff  Hotel,  I.  595,  719. 
Family  Herald,  iii.  J»59. 
Family  Review,  iii.  2060. 
Familiar  Journal,  iii.  2052. 
Farmer,  Edward,  i.  182, 187. 
Fanner,  Richard,  i.  215. 
Farmers,  ii.  874. 
Farmers'  Magazine,  iii.  2067. 
Farmers'  Cabinet,  iii.  201 3. 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  I.  527,635,542; 

ill.  2096,2099, 
Farqubar,  E.  T.,  1.  716. 
Ferragut,  Admiral  David,  I.  827. 
Fashions,  11.  858,  860,  900,  912,  916,  12S4. 
Fashion  Journal,  Benedict's,  iii.  2H56. 
Fatland,  Ford,  i.  349. 


,  Federalist  party,  the,  i.  447,  481, 485,  4*6,  454, 
495,  497,498,  504,  505,  507,  508,  510.  414,  SIT, 
520,  526.  529-31,  533.  538-40,  545,  546,  SU, 
553,  556,  667,  562,  563,  567,  470-72,  574,  57T, 
681,  583,  584,  588,  591,  592,  595,  600-%  610-11 

Federal  Independents,  the,  i.  6(4. 

Federal  Constitution,  the  convention  to  fere. 
I.  446,  447. 
ratified  by  Pennsylvania,  i.  447. 

Federal  Republicans,  the,  i.  670,  604, 611. 

Federal  Oaiette.iil.  1977. 

Feilla,  William  T  ,  1.712. 

Felthner,  Frederick,  i.  712. 

Fellenburg  School,  iii.  122A. 

Female  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  il.  1471 

Female  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  PutiMii, 
U.  1469. 

Female  Hospitable  Society,  the,  1.  537,  614,  n 
1469 

Female  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Lo>. 
699. 

Female  Seminary  burned,  i.  666. 
Female  Association,  ii.  1469. 
Feuwick,  John,  i.  78,  88. 143. 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  i.  834. 
Fencing,  ii.  879,  886,  942,  962. 
Fenno,  John,  iii.  1960.  1968- 
Ferguson,  Col.  Kbeneser,  i.  564,  566.  571. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  E.,  L  390;  ii.  8tt,  1118,113, 
1691. 

Ferguson,  Commodore  James  M.,  I.  851. 
Ferry  over  Schuylkill,  1. 148,  202,  206,  Z54. 

right*  granting  of,  188, 199. 

to  Gloucester,  i.  191,  199. 

across  ths  Delaware,  i.  208. 

Jeney,  i.  254. 

Arch  Street,  i.  254,  534. 

Point  Pleasant,  opened  (1765;.  i.  2*0. 

Borden,  i.  376. 

Penrose,  U.  362. 

at  Market  Street,  i.534. 

Old,  I.  534. 

Upper  bridge  at,  i.  612. 
Ferries,  Hi.  212L 

Arch  Street,  iii.  2123. 
Barnep's,  iii.  212S. 
Callowhlll  Street,  ill.  2144. 
Camden  and  Philadelphia  Compuy.  tx 
2139. 

Federal  Street,  III.  2137. 

dray's,  til.  2H",  2141,  2143. 

Kensington,  HI.  213k. 

Middle  Schuylkill,  iii.  2140,  HAL 

Mrndenhsll,  iii.  2145. 

Market  Street,  iii.  2136. 

over  tributary  streams,  Hi.  :tl47. 

Penrose,  III.  214i 

Royden,  HI.  2132. 

Richmond,  iii.  2139. 

Righter's,  iii.  2144. 

Schuylkill,  iii.  2139.2143. 

Upper  Schuylkill,  Hi.  2140.  21&. 
Ferry-boats,  steam,  iii.  _l-.i7. 
Fickard,  Dr.  Frederick  A  ,  i.  698. 
Fidelity  Mutual  Aid  Aavooallon,  iii.  212X 
Field,  Cyrus  W..  i.  807. 

Fifteenth  Amendment, celebration  of,  l  S3*. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  1.  688,  7ol,  721. 
Filbert  Street  bridge,  Hi.  2JJ& 
I  Fine  Arts,  ii.  924,  1070. 
Fines,  U.  857. 
Finley,  James,  il.  1069. 
Flnley's  American  Naval  and  Commercial  W 

ister.  Hi.  1978. 
Financial  institutions,  list  of,  in  1848.  iii.  El  ■ 

13. 

Financial  Register,  iii.  2013. 
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Flrat  Pennsylvania  Reglmeut,  punp  through 

Baltimore,  i.  758,  7M,  766. 
Flrat  Presbyteilan  Church,  I.  255,  264,  377,  359, 

444,  496,  636,  668. 
First  Baptist  C'hurcb,  i.  4'<6,  738. 
Tint  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  I.  713. 
rirrt  Reformed  Church,  11.  1411. 
Firemen,  Fire  Companies,  and  Large  Ftrea,  111. 

1883. 

Firm,  ootaMe,  In  Philadelphia,  1.  206,  28a.  367, 
368,  467,  iVi,  615,  S16,  5it,  628,  614,  621.  639, 
641,  647.  652,  6M,  667,  661,  665,  667,  676,  677, 
683,  692,  695,  696,  700,  701,  703-6,  719-22,  724, 
726,  786,  793,  797,  806,  610,  811,  814,  817,  821, 
826,  834,  836. 

Fire*,  protection  against,  1. 187, 192,  484,  483, 
487,  516,  617,  520,  628.  542. 

Fire  Association,  the,  1.  596,  836, 683. 

Fire-engine*  in  Philadelphia,  the  flrat,  i.  192, 
193, 

building  of.  In  Philadelphia  (1736).  I.  193. 

mentioned,  i.  254. 

number  of.  In  1771.  i.  266. 

manufacture  of,  in  1786. 1.  439. 

number  of,  In  1818,  i.  693. 
Fire  companies,  I.  208,  214,  238,  262,  271. 

In  1807. 1.  528. 

number  of,  in  1818.  I.  693. 

engage  In  politica  1 1819),  1.  596. 
Firemen'e  parade,  flrat,  io  Philadelphia,  i.  634. 

later  parades,  i.  636,  691,  727. 

in  1865.  I.  826,  827. 

in  1870,  i.  836. 
Fire  police  established,  L  725. 
Fire  department,  the  Oral  appropriation  for,  I. 
561. 

the  volunteer  (note),  1. 664,  666. 

act  for  better  regulation  of,  1.  689. 

great  parade  of,  1.  691. 

mentioned,  i.  TO1,  706. 

auperarded  by  paid  department,  i.  710,  836. 
Fire-enginea  manufactured,  III.  2262. 
Fire-anna  manufacture.  III.  -iSiti. 
Fim  Inrurance  Company  of  Count;  of  Philadel- 
phia, III.  *I1K  ' 
Fireworks  anppreaaed    before  Revolution,  i. 
267. 

Firework!,  11.  943,945. 

Fire  Zouave*,  the  Philadelphia,  1.  774,  77C,  779, 

782,  817. 
Firralde  Visitor,  ill.  2025. 
Flre-euipe  In  the  Delaware,  I.  343. 
Flahing  Company,  the  Old,  111.  1871. 
Fiilier,  James  C,  I.  614,  619,  KM, 
Fiaber,  Peter,  I.  712. 
Fisher,  Sidney  U.,  1.  674. 
Fisher,  Joshua  F.,  I.  106. 
FUhar,  Thomas,  ii.  1109. 
Flab,  protection  of,  In  Delaware,  I.  256. 
Fish  market,  the  first.  In  Philadelphia,  1.  260. 

mention  of,  i.  582,  586. 
Flahbourne,  Sally,  II.  1690. 
Fishbonrne,  William.  1. 198,  205.24.1. 
Fitch,  John,  builder  of  flrat  steamboat,  II.  462, 

22,543,  544;  iil.  1878.  2165.  2166.  gifllrpfl. 
Fitisimons,  Thomas,  i.  610,  612,  625,  538,  539, 
548. 

sketch  of,  I.  339  (note). 
Filler,  Edwin  H.,  iii.  2:111 
Fltler,  Kdwin  11.,  A  Co.,  Iii.  gill. 
Flat  Bock  bridge,  iii.  ?Ufi 

Flags  of  the  Dolled  .States  and  nf  the  colonies, 

I.  346. 
Flags,  li.  893. 
Flanagan,  Stephen,  i.  699. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  Captain-General  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I.  124,  125,  269. 


Fleece  and  Dove  Tavern,  I.  502. 

Flaming,  Thomas,  I.  712. 

Flora  and  fauna  of  Philadelphia,  I.  17. 

Floating  battery,  I.  676. 

Florence,  Thomas  B.,  I.  715,  718,  723, 728. 

Flower,  Enoch,  1.  233. 

Flowers,  il.  864,876,943. 

Flower*'  Eclectic  Magaxine,  1(1.  2063, 
|  Flour-mill  at  Mill  Creek,  I.  686. 

Flying-camp,  the,  troop*  raised  for,  i.  312. 
Philadelphia  troops  in,  I.  .Til. 

Focus,  Dally,  111.  lLHsu. 

Foering,  Frederick,  i.  548,  554,  564. 
I   Folwell,  Richard,  ii.  934. 

Fonciu,  Col.  I  ,  1.  574. 

Fontaine,  John,  visit  to  Philadelphia  (1716).  I.  ' 
]  Ml. 

Forney,  John  W  ,  I.  721,  723,  727, 730,  742,  744,  . 

771,  SOU,  817,  840,  842;  Iii.  1960,  1972.  20O7. 

2026.  2027.  2045.  WA.UA5 
Forbes,  Gen.  John,  lakes  Fort  Du  Qaaane,  I, 
253. 

troop*  of,  quartered  In  Philadelphia,  1.253. 
returns  to  and  die*  In  Philadelphia,  I. 
254. 

Foreign  Mall.  Hi.  avtt. 
i  Forges  and  furnaces,  iii.  raw 
|  Forrest,  Col.  Thomas,  I.  605. 
Forrest,  Kdwin,  Home,  II.  1460. 
Forrest,  Kdwin,  II.  974,  976. 
i  Forepaugh,  A.,  circus,  II.  980. 
Ford,  Ignatius,  I.  678. 
Forts,  II.  1022. 
Allen,  I  322. 
Alton*,  i.  71. 
Association,  i.  12. 
Beversrede,  1.  II,  31,  68,72,74. 
Billingapoit,  i.  306. 
Casluiir,  i.  58,  66,  69,  70,  72,  130. 
Cbristlua,  I.  64-67, 70,  72. 
Delaware,  I.  43,759,770,772,777,797,807,  ' 
814. 

Donalaon,  fall  of,  annouueed,  I.  793. 
Elfsborg,  I.  67. 
Gripsholm,  1. 11. 

Island,  I.  306,  330,  342,  347,  361,  363,  431. 

Korsholm,  I.  68,  74. 

Kiogiesaing,  I.  68. 

Manayunk.  I.  II,  68. 

Mcllenry,  I.  575. 

Mercer,  i.  360,  361-64. 

Mifflin.  I.  12, 280, 361, 362. 363, 364, 367, 394, 
477,  494,  562,  663,  572,  574,  579,  690,  696, 

77:.. 

Mud,  i.  7,  12. 

Nassau,  i.  31,  55, 58-61,  65,  68. 

New  Castle,  1.  185. 

Nya  Gotbeborg,  1.6,  11,67, 68,74. 
destroyed  l-y  Dutch,  I.  70. 

Oplaodt,  i.  31,  59,  60. 

Penn,  I.  306. 

Red  Bauk,  i.  209. 

Bit  ten  house,  I.  640,  545. 

Sumter,  attack  uu,  announced  In  Philadel- 
phia, i.  753. 

Susquehannocks,  i.  31,  40. 

Trinity,  I.  70. 

Washington,  battle  of,  I.  332. 

Wicaco,  L  11. 

Wilson,  ii.  901. 
Foster,  Henry  D.,  I.  733. 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  II.  936. 
Foundry,  Soulhwark,  Iii.  225X 
Fountain,  first.  In  Philadelphia,  I.  543. 
Fountain  Inn,  I.  201,  253. 
Fountain,  Catholic  Centennial,  ill.  1874. 
I  Fowler,  Capt.  Alexander,  1.  404. 


Fox,  Daniel  M.,  1.  8715,  837. 

Fox,  George,  I.  78,  95,  114, 123,  141, 164,  223. 

Fox,  James,  I.  123,125. 

Fox,  Joseph,  I.  289. 

Fraley,  Frederick,  1 .  667,680,  756,  776,  816,  842 ; 

IL  1193,1194, 1217  ;  111.  234JL 
France,  war  with,  proclaimed  (1744).  1.  211, 

236. 

privateers  of,  211,  236,  236. 

alliance  with,  celebrated  (1779).  I  407. 

sympathy  with,  after  French  Revolution,  I. 

472-78,  481,  482,485. 
armed  vessel*  of,  in  the  Delaware,  I,  476. 
seixure  of  American  ships  by,  I.  492. 
growth  of  hostile  feeling  againct,  I.  491, 

493. 

war  with,  anticipated,  I.  495. 
Francis'  Union  Uotcl,  1.  488,  508,  513. 
Frauds,  Tench,  1. 184.  296,  409,  435,  448,  466. 
Franta,  Jacob,  I.  712. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  I.  161 ,176,  190,  195,  197, 
198,  203,  208,  211,  214.  217,228-30,  231, 
238-40,  251,  262,  265,  269,  271,280,288, 
292,  297,  310,  312-16,  318,  324,  326,  829, 
405,  427,  440,  447. 

birth  and  extraction  of.  I.  218. 

become!  *  printer,  and  move*  to  Philadel- 
phia, I.  219,  228. 

advocate*  irredeemable  paper  money,  . 
196. 

services  In  the  Revolution,  I.  220,  267,  273. 
antagoniam  to  Quaker  influence,  I.  228, 
239. 

Mi  Influence,  i.  228,  231. 
In  London,  1.  228. 
autobiography  of,  i.  229. 
founder  of  the  Junto,  I.  229. 
founder  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  1.  231 , 
233,  264. 

founder  of  the  Gaaetie,  and  of  Philadel- 
phia Library,  I.  237. 

Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  Deputy  Po*tm**t*r- 
General,  and  publisher  of  the  General 
Magaxine,!.  238. 

founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy, 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  member  of 
the  Assembly,  and  secretary  nf  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Board,  1.  2.19,  244. 

advocate  of  tax  to  pave  and  light  si  reels, 
and  of  plan  of  union,  i.  2719. 

build*r  of  frontier  fort*,  I.  240. 

command*  troop*,  opposes  proprietary  gov- 
ernment, and  made  Speaker  of  Assembly, 
I.  241. 

London  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  1. 240,  243. 

originator  of  first  American  Arctic  expe- 
dition, i.  246. 

delegate  to  Continental  Congress,  1.  297. 

president  or  Committee  of  Safely,  I.  299. 

member  of  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1776. 1.  322. 

president  of  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
1.  440. 

birthday  of,  celebrated,  1.  442. 

president    of  Society   for   Abolition  of 

Slavery,  i.  445. 
member  of  Constitutional  Convention  of 

1787,  1.  457. 
death  of,  I.  457. 
honors  to  memory  of,  I.  458. 
bequests  by,  i.  459. 
borne  life  in  last  years,  1. 460. 
eulogy  on,  I.  467. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  il.  1105,  1173;  111.  1786, 

1796,  1808.  1812.  1820,  1875,  1879,  1884. 

1939.  1959.  1961.  1963.  1977.  1987.  2063, 

2114,  2140.  2141.  2167.  2210.  2230.  2311 
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Franklin,  Benjamin: 

cream-pot  presented  to  Henry  Hill,  II.  8AA. 
house,  II.  8*2. 

and  Philadelphia  Library,  ii.  1173. 
statue  of,  111.  1875.  1879. 
tornli  of,  ii.  1343. 
Franklin,  Mr*  Benjamin,  ii.  869.  900. 
Franklin  Intlitute,  i.  008, 016, 520,839;  ii.  1074, 

1214  ;  ili.  177.1.  I860.  2234. 
Franklin  InaUtute  Journal,  Ili.  1  990, 2205,  2272, 
Zi2!L 

Franklin  Gazette,  i.  591,  COA  ;  iii.  Ium;, 
Franklin  Square,  iii.  184S. 
Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company,  iii.  2118. 
Franklin  Benevolent  Institution,  i.  574. 
Franklin  Cemetery,  Ili. 
Franklin  Hall,  i.  729. 
Franklin  Hose  Company,  I.  092. 
Franklin  Flying  Artillery,  i.  671,  573. 
Franklin  Hotel  (1*02),  I.  515,  510. 
Franklin  Reformatory  Home  fur  Inebriate*,  It. 
1886. 

Franklin,  Sarah,  ii.  16*8. 
Franklin.  Walter,  I.  524,  628,  55". 
Franklin  Woolen-Mill,  ili.  2.103. 
Franks,  Rebecca,  ii.  900,  903, 1092. 
Frankford,  I.  2,  116. 

early  mill  at,  i.  163 

mention  of,  i.  187,  2*3. 

military  operations  at,  i.  306. 

borough  of,  1.  603,  670. 

abolished,  i.  713. 
Frankfonl  Arsenal,  ii.  1015. 
Frankford  Chemical- Works,  iii.  22IL 
Frankfonl  Company,  1. 116, 116,  186. 

mills  of,  i.  153. 
Frankford  Creek,  a  public  highway,  1.  502. 

ferry  and  bridge  across,  i.  650. 

Wer  nwag's  bridge  over,  I.  669. 
Frankford  Dispatch,  ill.  2063. 
Frankford  Gasette,  iii.  2039. 
Frankford  Hall,  iii.  1777. 
Frankford  Herald,  iii.  2£*L 
Frankford  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
iii.  2112. 

Free  Dispensary  for  .skiu  Diseases,  Ii.  1686. 
Free  institutes,  ii.  1491. 
Free  schools  advocated  (1787),  i.  445. 
Free  Society  of  Trailers,  i.  86. 

manor  of,  erected  by  Penn  i.  87. 

society  organized,  I.  87,  89. 

Penn's  letter  to,  I.  106. 

Nicholas  More,  president  of,  i.  till. 

saw-mill  and  glass-house  of  (1683),  I.  153. 

tannery  of,  I.  164. 

end  of,  1.  202. 
Freeman,  Charles  I).,  I.  721. 
Freeman,  H.  G.,  i.  676. 

Freeman's  Journal,  L  318,  424,  426,  517,  6S3, 

560;  III.  1975.  latlL. 
Freemen,  list  of,  i.  193. 

Freemasons,  order  of,  Benjamin  Franklin  a 
member,  i.  229. 
Grand  Lodge  of.  In  Philadelphia,  i.  233, 
7  no. 

William  Allen,  Grand  Master  <1732j,  23,1 
The  "  Hoop"  Lodge,  i.  233. 
African  Grand  Lodge  of,  i.  638. 
Grand  Lodge  of,  reorganised  (1778).  I.  397. 
Gen.  Washington  present  on  St.  Julio's 
Day,  i.  .197. 
mention  of,  i.  673. 

Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  I.  619. 
Freed  ley,  E.  T.,  ii.  1163. 
Fredericksburg,  news  of  battle  of,  I.  805. 
FreJe  Prease,  Iii.  2'r2ft 
Freneau,  Philip,  ii  1128;  ill.  1948. 


French  army,  the  arrival  of,  In  America,  i. 
411. 

in  Philadelphia,  i.  416. 
cockade  worn  in  Philadelphia,  i.  486. 
spol  1st  inns.  i.  612,  550. 
refugees  In  Philadelphia,  1.  470. 
Revolution  of  1830.  i.  626. 
and  Indian  war,  i.  179. 
Benevolent  Society,  i.  473. 
Creak,  store*  and  powder  removed  from,  L 

348. 

Patriotic  Society,  i.  470,  472,  474,  476. 

Society,  ii.  1467. 
Friends,  ii.  866,  861 ;  ill  1991. 
Friends'  Burying-Ground,  i.  170,  337  ;  Ul.  lOfia. 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  iii.  2016. 
Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  il.  1677. 
Friends'  Free  Library,  II.  1189,  1228. 
Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association,  ii.  1479. 
Friends'  Meeting-House  erected,  iii.  1781. 
Friends'  Academy,  iii.  1923. 
Friedlander,  Julius  R.,  statue  of,  Hi.  1878. 
Frigate  "  Pennsylvania,"  i.  263. 
Fritz,  Poter,  i.  717,721,  728. 
Front  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  i. 
726. 

Fruit-trees,  ii.  864,  876. 

Fry,  William  H..  ii.  1168. 

Fuerst,  MoriU,  ii.  1004. 

Fuel  Saving*  Society,  ii  1479. 

Fugitive  slave  law  of  1818. 1.  591. 

of  1860.  cases  nuder  the,  i.  701,  702  \note). 
Fuller,  Henry  M.,  1.  721. 
Fulling-mills,  ili.  2300.2101. 
Fulton,  Robert,  i.  622, 562,575,587  ;  ii.  1040;  iii. 

2168,2109. 
Funerals,  II.  867,  880,  890,  894. 
Fume**,  Rev.  W.  H.,  i.  722,  732;  U.  1070,  1172, 

1406. 

Furniture,  ii.  868,  877,  887,  911 , 960 ;  ill. 
Furnaces  and  forges,  ill.  2250. 

O. 

Gaines,  Gen.  Edmund  P.,  i.  676. 
Games,  U.  863. 
Gaming,  11.  941. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  I.  242,  264,  267  ,  264,  267-69, 
273,  274,  277,  279,  280,  21K>,  292,  293,  298,  326, 
329,  33C,  347,  348,  360,  360,  366-67,  372,  381, 
382,  383,  386,  390, 397,  412,  424. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  I.  513,  663,  662,  580,  683,  607, 
614,821. 

Garde  Lafayette,  I.  751 . 

Gardens,  II.  876. 

public,  II.  943,  968. 

Gardener's  Monthly.  III.  2Q30. 

Garrett  and  Kaatwick.  Iii.  2268. 

Garrett,  Philip,  ili.  2268. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  I.  651, 720. 

Gas-lights,  1.  486,  614,  583,  686,  686,  689,  643, 
646. 

Gas- Light  Tavern,  i,  644. 

Gas-Light  Company,  Philadelphia,  t.  614,  643. 

Gas  Company,  Germantown,  1. 707. 

Kensington,  i.  602. 

Manayunk,  i.  707. 

Northern  Liberties,  i.  676. 

Spring  Garden,  I.  670. 
Gae- Works,  erected  by  Grand  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons (1810).  I.  643. 

Manayuuk  and  Frankford,  i.  646. 

Northern  Liberties,  i.  646,  662. 

Philadelphia,  i.  043,  646,  646,  686. 

Point  Breeze,  I.  646. 

Port  Richmond,  i.  646. 
Gas  and  gas-works,  HI.  1769. 


Gaul,  Frederick,  iii.  222L 

Gazetteer,  Independent,  I.  48". 

Gazette,  Pennsylvania,  111.  178M8.H.IMT.19K. 

1962.  2062.  2086.  2114. 
Gazette,  iii. 

Geary,  Gen.  John  W„  I.  773,  774,  833, 836. 
General  Magazine,  the  first  literary  periodical 

In  America,  1.238;  ill.  latu 
General  Advertiser,  1.  475,  477, 478,  480 
General  Sessions  Court,  ii.  1573 
General  Lafayette  Tavern,  502. 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1.  239,  S"9,  377. 
Gentleman,  fashionable,  ii.  861,  880. 
Gentleman's  Vade  Mecum,  iii  1999. 
Geographical  Historical  Repository ,  iii.  199. 
Germantown.  i.  7,  13,  17,  118,  119,  143,  14*.  14!. 
163.  186,  203,  353-60.  386;  il.  >«,  !'.», 
1103,  1116. 

Academy,  I.  25,  256,  275. 

barracks  at  (1776),  i.  331. 

battle  of,  i.  343,344. 

brick-making,  i.  150,  151. 

consolidated  with  Philadelphia,  i.  713. 

court  records,  i.  150. 

Christ  Protestant  Episcopal  Charrb,  il 
1366. 

Dispensary  and  Hospital,  ii.  1082. 

divided  into  wards,  i.  066. 

founding  of,  1.  116, 116. 

Howe's  house  in,  ii.  897. 

incorporated,  i.  117. 

irvm  furnace,  1710.1.  191. 

grammar  school,  i.  246. 

Pal  ton  buys  at,  I.  242. 

prison  at,  i.  148. 

review  of  troops,  1750.  i.  251. 

rendezvous  of  Washington  al,  i.  327,  329 

roads  to,  I.  496,  5"9. 

sketch  of,  ii.  896. 

Tunker  Church  at,  ii.  1315. 

Unitarian  Society,  ii.  1406. 
Germantown  and  Reading  turnpike,  i  4  » 
Germantown  and  Perkiomen  turnpike,  1.  6A 
Germantown  Railroad,  Ili.  2176,  2i56.  ga. 
Gertnsntewn  Hall,  iii.  1777. 
Germantown  Square,  iii.  Uii. 
Ger  man  town  Telegraph,  iii.  laai. 
Germantown  Gazetteer,  iii.  1983. 
Germans,  ii.  863,  899. 
German  and  English  Gazette,  iii.  H»fi6 
German  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  ii.  1684 
German  Fire  Insurance  Company,  iii,  2122. 
German  Hospital,  t-  796 ;  ii.  16*0, 
German  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Iii.  Jul!. 
German  Lutheran  Church,  I.  386,  467. 
German  Pennsylvania  Journal,  Iii.  UAi. 
German  Republican  Society,  (179t>i,  47i-eJ. 
German  Reformed  Church,  i.  3.U--60,  38*,  .VH. 

608,610-11,686;  il.  856, 1408. 
German  Society,  ii.  1466. 
Gerard.  Monsieur,  it.  899, 922. 
Gerhard,  B  .  Ii.  1636. 
Gesu  Catholic  Church,  il.  1383 
Gettysburg  battle,  news  of,  1.  808. 

national  cemetery  at,  dedicated,  i.  810. 
Gibbons,  Charles,  i.  721. 
Gibbons,  Dr.  Henry,  i.  698. 
Gibson,  Chief  Justice  John  B.,  i.  688  ;  ii.  IK- 
Gibson,  H.  C_  ii.  1076, 1203. 
Gibson,  John  F„  1.  727. 746. 
Gibson,  Dr.  William,  ii.  1616. 
Glddinga,  Joshua  R  ,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  TSi 
Gilpin,  Charles,  L  682,  899,  70S,  711,  721.  7i-. 

741,  742,  766,  780.  792. 
Gilpin,  Henry  P.,  I.  677,  6*6;  ii.  1646. 
Qllpln,  John  F.,  I.  722. 
Gilllngham,  Joseph  J.,  I.  722. 
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Gille*pi*.  Mr*.  E.  D.,  II.  1700. 
Girard  Avenue  bridge,  opening  of,  I.  839,  840; 
III.  ilifL 

Girard  Bank,  the,  i.  8,  840,  HI,  659,  MO,  667, 

672,  673,  726,  7M ;  HI.  2097.  2090. 
Oil-aid  College,  the,  I.  629, 630, 699,  700,  725 ;  iii. 

Girard  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

111.2120. 

Girard  Life  Insurance  Annuity  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, til.  2118. 
Girard  Hotel,  U.  998. 

Girard,  Stephen.  323  (note).  476,  481,  485,  300, 
All,  &12,  624,  527,  533,  548,  551,  560,  562,  564, 
585,  595,  «29,  634,  65»,  7uo ;  ii  1606 ;  iii.  1877. 
1927.  20P7.  2212. 

Girard,  Stephen,  statue  of,  10.  187ti 

Girl*'  Normal  School,  ill.  193;). 

Glat,  Col.  Mordecal,  I.  374. 

Gla  e  manufacture,  I.  4o7,  532 ;  IU.222I=»JL 

Glasw-works,  III.  2299. 
Dyottvllle,  Hi.  '->399 
In  1810.  111.  gum 
Schuylkill,  Hi.  23UQ. 

Glaaeware,  II.  859. 

Glenwuod  Cemetery,  III.  ,-':if<) 

Glen  Riddle  Woolen-Mill,  ill. 

Olentworth,  James,  I.  590. 

Glsntworth,  Dr.  0.,  II.  ISM 

Globe  Cotton-Mills,  Keinilngton,  I.  522. 

Gloria  Dei  Church,  i.  12;  ii.  1234,  1360. 

•  Hue  manufacture  <  I78'»|,  i.  4.19. 

Gobrecht,  C,  il.  1064. 

Goddard,  William,  i.  274,  285,  286,  293,  425  ;  111. 

1808.  1812. 1959.  1960 
Godfrey,  Thomas,  Ii.  872,  1117;  ill.  1S76.  2231. 

2337. 

Godey,  Louis  A.,  111.  1996.  1999.  2olU.  2S02. 

Oodley,  Jess*,  i.  699. 

Goldeu  Day*,  Hi.  n *m 

Golden  Fish  Tavern,  I.  568. 

Golden  Fleece  Tavern,  i.  212. 

Golden  Swan  Tavern,  1.516. 

Gulden  Tear,  III.  20ftfl 

Good  Shepherd  Proteetaot  Episcopal  Church, 
ii.  1359. 

Good  Intent  Huee  Company,  I.  691. 

Oood  Will  Fire  Company,  I.  652,  654,  692. 

Goodman.  George,  II.  1057. 

Goodman,  Charles,  I.  612. 

Goodman,  Col.  James,  I.  6S2. 

Goodman,  John,  1.  571,  572. 

Goodaon,  John,  i.  128. 

Goodwin,  John  I).,  I.  612,  625,  028. 

Gookin,  Charles,  Lieutenant-Governor,  i.  92-95, 

177,  1815-88, 191. 
Gordon,  Patrick,  Lieutenaut-Guveruur,  I.  178, 

189,  203,  204,  207  ;  ill.  1781,  22UL 
Gordon'!  Ford,  I.  349. 
Gordon,  Thomas  F.,  II.  11(10,  1544. 
Gonge,  William,  ii.  1168. 
Gorernor'a  Club  (1744).  I.  215. 
Governor's  grist-mill,  I.  522. 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  list  of,  III.  lTfl? 
Governors  of  l.'nited  States  Naval  Asylum,  II. 

IWJ 

Government  Counterfeit  Detector,  Hi.  2021. 
Government  loans,  subscriplluns  to.  1.  786. 

vessels,  sale  nf,  |.  826. 
Oowen,  Franklin  B  ,  iii.  21 K7 
Grace  Protestant  Eptscoped  Church,  il.  1352, 
1358. 

Graeme,  Dr.  Thomas,  i.  617;  il  854,864,  1118, 
1579,  1691. 

Graff,  Frederick,  i.  561,716;  111.1852.  1856.1868, 

1876.  \STL  1ML 
Graham  s  Magaxlne,  Iii.       1 . 


Grain  elevator  put  in  operation,  I.  807. 
Grand  Duke  Alexia,  visit  of,  1  837. 
Granaries  In  1S97, 1.  148. 
Grammar  school,  first  In  Philadelphia,  I.  123. 
Graphic  World,  III.  JSJ5JL 

Grant,  Gen.  D.  8,  1.  825,  827,  833,  838,  844,  846, 

848,  849. 
Grant,  W.  R..  II.  lfllL 
Graydon,  Alexander,  II.  1139. 
I  G random,  Hart,  bequest*  by,  i.  656. 
'  Graodom  Institution,  1.  666;  II.  1479. 
Gray,  George,  I.  290, 298. 
Gray's  Ferry,  i.  7. 12,  16, 203,  206,  365,  370. 

bridge  at,  i.  559;  11.942,  1029;  111.  2113, 
Gray's  Gardens,  I.  464.  468. 
Gray  Reserves,  I.  708,  772,  773,  776,  777.  809, 

813.819;  ii.  1021. 
Graveyards,  II.  879. 

Grand  Army  of  tbe  Republic,  i.  835,  846,852, 

852c;  ill.  2»76. 
Grand  Army  Review,  111.  ?Q5T 
Grand  Army  Scout,  ill.  VU'i9 
Great  Britain,  hostile  feeling  against  (1794),  I. 
4T7. 

flag  of,  burned  in  Philadelphia,  1.  478. 
outrage*  by  (1809),  I.  545. 
"Great  Eastern  Steamship"  off  Cap*  May,  I. 

735. 

"Great  Law,"  i.  102,  Hi4, 123. 

Great  Senate  of  Sparta,  history  of.  111.  'A  176. 

Greble,  Lieut.  John  T.,  killed  at  Big  Bethel,  I. 

769. 

Greek  I-eginn,  and  aid  for  the  Greeks,  I.  619. 

Green-Tree  Inn,  I.  501,  555. 

Greenwich  Point  Terry  Company,  I.  589. 

Green  Street  Methodist  Church,  I.  531,  770. 

Greenwich  Island,  I.  261. 

Green,  Dr.  Jacob,  ii.  H7n. 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  iii.  2361. 

Grew,  Mary,  antl-*lav*ry  speaker,  I.  732. 

Griffith,  H.  Wharton,  I.  626. 

Grtmtte,  Dr.  S.  P.,  IL  1597. 

Orinnell,  nenry,  1.  72-2. 

Grist-mill,  first,  ill.  229A. 

Gner,  Judge  Robert  C,  I.  712  (note).  724,  765, 

786 ;  ii.  1647. 
Grice,  James,  ship-builder,  I.  570. 
Griawold,  Roger,  affray  of,  with  Lyon,  i.  495. 
Grigg,  John,  death  of,  i.  817. 
Gross,  Dr.  Samuel  D  .  ii.  1 165, 1623. 
Grocers'  and  Importers'  Exchange,  ill.  '.'-LVI 
Growden,  Joseph,  I.  I  SI.  128,  154. 

mannion  of,  I  148;  il.  1505. 
Grouchy,  Marshal,  of  France,  in  Philadelphia, 
I  1.490. 

1  Grui). I,  Krancls  J.,  i.  686. 

death  of.  1.  810;  il.  1170. 
j  Guardian  Angel,  iii.  2U32L 

Guardians  of  the  Poor,  iii.  1719 

president*  of  the  Board,  iii.  171.1. 
J  "  Guerrlere,"  American  frigate.  1.  578. 

"  Goerriere,"  British  frigate,  captured,  I.  446. 

"Ouerrlere,"  American  frigate,  built,  I.  670. 

Gulph  Mill,  I.  433. 

Gulph  road,  I.  582. 

Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company, 

Hi.  2104. 
Gnlde,  Hi. 20il. 

Gunboats  in  the  Delaware  (1775-761.  1.  299, 
300,  30fl.3<i7  (1813-14).  565,  670. 
built  in  Philadelphia  iu  civil  war,  783,784, 
787,  71*9,  807,  813. 
Gunner's  Run,  i.  2. 

company  for  Improvement  of,  i.  684. 
Gunpowder,  manufacture  of,  I.  294,  301,  305, 
308. 

inspection  and  teat  of,  i.  463. 


Gypsum  as  a  fertiliser  Introduced  by  Franklin, 

1.232  (note). 

II. 

I  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  it  1646. 
|  Hahnemannian  Monthly,  ill.  aUV 
.  "  Hail  Columbia,"  first  sung  by  Gilbert  Fox,  I. 
493. 

I  Hailstorm,  the  great,  i.  834. 
I   Hainea,  Edward,  I.  712. 
Hair-dresaiug,  U.  890. 
Half-Moon,  I.  43,64. 
1  Hall*: 

City  aad  District,  ill.  176B. 

District  of  Penn,  iii.  1776. 

Frankford,  iii.  ITT7 

Gannantown,  Hi.  1777. 

Independence,  Ui.  1777,  1784,  1796,  1798, 

1823. 1S73. 
Kensington,  Hi.  1776. 
Moyameuelng,  III.  UTfi. 
New  City  Hall,  iii.  LTti. 
Richmond,  iii.  1T76 
South wark,  Iii.  1775. 
Spring  Garden,  Hi.  177.'.. 
West  Philadelphia.  III.  1777. 
Hallam's  Theatre  Company,  il.  964. 
Hallett,  Mrs.  Hughes,  11.  1702. 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  S.  C,  II.  1701. 
Haly,  William  W  ,  I.  700. 

Hamilton,  Andrew.  1. 174, 176, 180,  204,206, 208, 
217,  235;  II.  854,  864,  943. 
residence  of,  II.  872. 

sketch  of,  ii.  1501;  iii.  1739,  1781.  1782. 
1785.  1806.  IS07,  2J1C. 
\  Hamilton,  A.  Boyd,  1. 694. 
1  Hamilton,  Alexander,  i.  340,  462,  482,  419. 
Hamilton,   James,    Lieutenant-Governor  of 

Pennsylvania,  i.  178,  180,  217,  239,  243. 
Hamilton,  James,  iii.  1769, 17H2-84, 1786.  2114. 
,  Hamilton,  James,  i.  240,  259. 
Hamilton,  William,  i.  7,  445,448. 
Hamburg  Tavern,  i.  513. 
Hammer,  iii.  -,'ntil 

Hancock,  John,  i.  262,  295,314,  316. 
I  Hancock,  Gen.  W.  S.,  1.  809,  813,  828,  848. 
Hand.  Col.  Edward,  I.  327. 
Hand-In  Hand  Fire  Company,  I.  52*. 
Hand,  James  C,  i.  699,  721,  728, 742. 
Handel  and  Haydn  Hall,  I.  723. 
Handy,  Moses  Puruell,  ill.  2rMB 
Hanging,  il.  857. 
II  anna,  James,  i.  676. 
Harbeaon,  Benjamin,  I.  292,  324.  424. 
Harbeeou,  William,  i.  712. 

Harbor,  artificial,  in  Delaware  Bay,  1.  616,  622. 
Harbor  masters,  i  480. 
Harding,  Jesper,  Hi.  1985. 1993. 
Hare,  Prof.  Robert.  1.645,  674,720, 752 ;  II.  1140, 
1615. 

Harlan,  Dr.  Richard,  I.  631,  633  ;  iii.  1619. 
Harmony  Hall,  1.  511. 

Harmony  Lodge,  No.  42,  F.  and  A.  M.,  I.  504. 
Harnlsh,  Henry  K.,1.712. 
Harp  and  Crown  Tavern,  I.  476. 
Harpsichord,  ii.  879. 
Harrah,  Charles  J.,  Hi.  ■.►j a. 
Harris,  Dr.  Thomas,  I.  633. 
Harrisburg,  founding  of,  by  John  Harris, i.  434. 
Harrison  Hall,  i.  723. 
Hartshorn*,  Charles,  iii.  2188. 
Hartshorns,  Dr.  Joseph,  ii.  1140,  1613. 
Hartranft,  Gen.  John  T„  I.  839, 842,  862. 
Hart,  Abram,  publiahcr,  i.  7*W. 
Hart,  Charles  II ,  ii.  1167. 
Hart,  George  II.,  I.  712. 
Hart,  John  S.,  1. 729. 
'  Hart  Lane  burylng-ground,  ill.  225JL 
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Hotel*: 

Glrmrd,  11.  908. 

Lafayette,  U.  V)S. 

North  American,  li.  99*. 

Rising  Sun,  li.  9341. 

United  Btate*,  11  994. 
Houdnn,  il.  1060. 

Hoiuee,  early,  i.  150 ;  ii.  854.  800,  8*2,  906. 
Housekeeping  in  early  day*,  ii.  863. 
Household  Vliltor.  ill.  2059. 
House-funii.hing,  ii.  910. 
House,  town  of  Northern  Liberties,  iil.  1774. 

House)  of  Prayer,  Protectant  Episcopal,  ii.  1368. 

Homo  or  Mercy,  11.  1482. 

Hunse  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  11. 1484. 

House  of  Correction,  1.  712,  839. 

House  of  Refuge,  iil.  US3JL 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  I.  378,  380,  382,  399;  ii. 
039. 

Howe,  Lisut.-Oen.  Sir  William,  i.  313,  318,  326, 
332,  339.  342,  346,  352.  359.  364,  373,  889. 
departure  fat  England,  1.  383 
his  licentiousness  In  Philadelphia,  i.  384. 
Meechianxa  fete,  in  honor  of,  i.  377-82. 
order*  advance  of  British   to  Watson's 

Eord,  i.  382. 
personal  appearance  of,  I.  351. 
re*lgn»linn  of,  i,  377. 
Howard  Institution,  ii.  1470. 
Howard  Beneficial  Society,  i  674. 
Howell,  base,  I  290,  298,338. 
Howell,  Samuel,  I.  272,  284,  28U,  292.  311,323, 
436. 

Uoxie,  S.  K.,  I.  732. 
Huhbell,  Gen.  Horatio,  1  669, 682. 
Huckel,  Benjamin,  1.  721. 
Hudson,  Henry,  I.  30,  52,  63. 
Hughes,  John,  1.  271,  277,  279,  288. 
Hull.  Capt.  I»*ac,  i.  556,  661. 
Hulme,  John,  I.  712. 
Humane  Society,  ii.  1477. 
Humboldt,  Haron  Von,  ii.  927. 
Humholdt  Monument,  I.  836,  844,847  ;  III 
Humphrey*,  Charlee,  i.  290,  318. 
Humphreys'.  Clement,  assault  on  Bacb> 
Humphrey*,  James,  Sr.,  1.  343. 
Humphreys,  J.whua,  I.  490,493,  838. 
Humphrey*,  Samuel,  I.  616.  °'> 
Hunter,  Benjamin,  crime  and  *v 
MR. 

Hunter,  Charles  O..  i.  626. 
Uunter,  John,  iil.  1715,  Hifi.  Jl- 
Hunting  Park,  I.  536,  034,  7?  ;  |J. 

Hutchin'on,  Dr.  James,  1 
1596. 

Hutter,  Bar.  K.  W,  i.  738 
Hutter.  Mr*.  E.  E-,  ii.  14 
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I,  e-boat  for  Detawan 
Ice-houM*,  builoin, 
Ice  Trade  Journal 
I.  C.  B.  C.  Jourue 
Illustrated  Worl, 

Life.  Hi.  202.33. 

N""Peper.  c,. 

Fashion  II  01,0  Cl»'reh,  tl. 
Innn*ru|ttt„ 

'J.  I. 
'  527 
,  4»»™,  f, 
202. 
Men, 

5,71 


1382. 
Imhotr,  He,  . 
Immlgn  _\\, 
Imprest ' 
Import1 
Imprl  • 
Itnpr 


•80. 
652. 
'ii.  2222. 


hLtory  of,  III. 


Incarnation  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  iL 

1358. 

Independence  Hull,  Hi.  1777.  1784,  1796,  1798. 

1823. 1873. 
Independence  Jubilee  11876),  I.  846. 
Independence  Square,  hi.  1797. 

proposition  to  erect  monument  in,  iil.  1797. 
Independent  Blues,  I.  534,  663,  665,  572. 
Independent  Whig,  iii.  1981 
Independent  Weekly  Press,  iii.  2m*i 
Independent  Medical  Journal,  ill.  21H3. 
Industrial  Uome  for  Girl*,  ii.  14&5. 
Independent  Volunteer*,  i.  648,  666. 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  hi* to  | 

of,  iii.aoik 

Independent,  National,  Iii.  2IH4. 
Independent,  Germantown,  iii,  2060. 
Independent  Democrat,  iil. 
Independent  Republicans,  I.  604. 
Independent  Gasetteer,  1.  424  ;  i 
Industries  in  Philadelphia,  iii  '<W>,  2231 

2233,  2Zi£. 
Industrial  Home  for  Blin.'  me"'  "•  M«3. 
Industrie.,  tabular  Mat.-    °f'  io  1882>  "< 

2m  1. 
Industrial  Review,  !• 

Indians  ii.  1008.  2 

Algonkina,  i„  of  ,  ^ 

«>»"t"jhier.,i.3u 
Autograr}i4o 

A"d«-II.30,38.  ,06,  188. 
hereof,  by  PlutonBoyM  .40 ,241. 

in  Philadelphia,  i.  246,  251 
l-u.  in  Philadelphia,  i  469 

H>  i.  38. 

I  b,  Camp.nl,.*,  P.n„,  „d  ofh,^ 

|  '^eN«ti°"«.  i  IM.  43,  47, 128,  171, 188, 

,n  Pli'ladslpbio,  i.  lsg. 
Iroquois,  l.  31,38,41,44,47. 
land,  purchased  from,  I.' 79,  107. 
«*nnl  Len.pe,  or  Del.wwei,  1. 6,  30,  38, 40 
47,  106,125,  188,250,  Ml,  252.  ' 
■ong-houses  of,  1.  41. 
Mohegan*.  I.  30,  47. 
*«i(,qiiM,  i.  6.  31,  38,  40,  42,  56.  106 
Mohawk*,  I.  40,  247,  851. 
Moravian,  I.  241. 
tnode*  of  life,  I.  4a,  52. 
NantlrokeM,  i.  6,  38. 
Nottoway*,  J.  3g. 
Oneida*.  I.  374,  409,  537. 
Onondaga*,  I.  106,469. 
pnpulstion,  i.  46, 
•peculation*  on  origin  of,  I  36. 
Schuylkill.,  1.  188 
Seneca*,  I.  170,  188. 

Sn-queh.nuock.,  I.  0.  30,  31.  38,40.  41, 106, 

Shawansw,  1.  40,  43,  106, 171.  188,  812. 

Six  Nation.,  I.  Sun,  241,  234, 

Tuscaror**,  |.  ^ 

tradition*  and  legend,  of,  I.  42,  44 

trade  with,  i.  171, 

village*  and  relic*  of,  I.  129,  130 

visit  Hudson',  uliip,  I.  SO. 

Wyandots,  I.  40,  44. 
Indian  King  Tavern,  I.  253,  371,  383  502. 
Indian  Queen  Tavern,  I.  253,  318,  826  343.  44a 
m.  491,  610;  11.083.  3*3,442, 

Indian  Harry,  the  Interpreter,  I.  lgg 
Indian  Aid  Association,  II.  1480 
Ingersoll,  J.rrd,  (.  w  m 

«0.5468.48,.5,».811.6,,.64,:667.^: 
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Inierao...  Jo^ph  r.,     4,3         8H,  621^86 
^32.  739.  751,  H8.  780,  82. ;  \, 

Ir^eraoll,  Ch.rle,  J.,  i.  683,  687,  667,  671  876 

teraoll,  Joseph,  i.  636. 
tferaoll,  Charl*,,  1. 747,  786,  801.  821.  825 
ngeisoll.  Edward.  I.  558,  609,  823 
n«er»oll,  Harry,  I.  737. 
.ngleside,  iii.  2058. 
Ingram,  Charles  M.,  I.  692. 
Ingraham,  Edward  D.,  i.  643.  701 ;  li.  ,163 
Ingham,  Samuel  I).,  i.  eofi. 
Ink  and  blacking  manufacture,  Hi  228« 
Inland Navigation  M^  for  pro 
Inns.il.  980.  «i'  *«>. 

Inoculating  Society,  ii.  147s. 
Inquirer,  Pbll.delphla,  ill.  1961,  1990. 
In.uranc*  companies,  iii.  21  U-.'O. 
not.  In  Philadelphia  1.  201. 
African,  iii.  2117. 
American  Eire,  |jj.  2117. 
American  Life,  Hi.  2120. 
Board  of  Fir.  Underwrite™,  Hi<  ^ 
Commonwealth,  Hi.  2121 
Delaware  Mutual  Safety,  Hi  2IUL 
Fidelity  Mutual  Aid  Association.  Hi.  ^ 

Philadelphia,  2118 
Eranklln  Fire,  Hi.  2118. 
Erankford  Mutual  Fire,  111.  2119. 
German  Fire,  iil.  21-22. 
Gfrard  Fue  and  Marine,  iii  2120. 

0  iiTJiU*  ,D",r"D'*-  Annui*-  •nd  T™-«. 

Jeffer»on  Eire,  ilj.2121. 

Liverpool  and  Lo„don  ^  Qlo^ 

Lumberman'.,  Iil.  2123,  — 

Manufacturers'  Mutual,  iii  2123. 

Marine  Underwriters'  Association  U|.  ^ 

Mechanics' Fire,  HI.  212L 

Mutual  Fire,  iii.  2113.  2121. 

New  Era  Life  A»*ociatlon,  III.  2123 
North  America,  I.  339;  211a. 
Penn  Mutual  Life,  Hi.  2120. 
Peun.ylvanla  Fir*.  1.613;  Iii  gag, 
Philadelphia  Contribntion*hlp,  l|f.  2114 


Philadelphia,  I.  «, 3. 
Ph«nl»  Eire,  of  London,  iii  212a 
Philadelphia  Fir,  Underwriters  Tariff  A. 

•"elation,  111.2124. 
Provident  Life  and  Tru.t,  HI  2199 
Rotate  Ti„-  In^ranc.  .Dd  TruM. 

Reliance  Eire,  Hi.  2221. 
Spring  Garden  Eire,  Hi.  2||<> 
Sun  Eire,  Hi.  2,23. 
Tentonla  Fire,  Hi.  2X22. 
Underwriters'  Association,  IU.  2121 
Union  Mutual,  III.  2118. 
United  Firemen's,  iii.  2121. 
United  Slate*  Plate-Class,  Hi.  2122, 
Insurance  Reporter,  HI.  20a I 
Insane  H<-plul,  ii.  1003. 
Ineol vent  law  P«ed  .„d  T9(MmM 

Insolvent  commlwioner*,  ij.  1373   u 

Instrument*,  musical,  H,  864 
In*tltute  for  Clored  Tonth,  II.  H7S 
In»tltntlon  for  the  Blind,  ii.  1491. 
Infraction  of  poor  children.  I.  535 
Internal  improvement.,  ^.tem  begun  I  4M 
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Koch,  Jacob  Gerard.  I.  564,  668,  679  ;  Hi.  2211k 
Koacioaco.  Tbaddeus,  I.  332,  334,  491  :  il.  Ml. 
Koaauth,  Louis,  in  Philadelphia,  1.702. 
lvraoth.  Rev.  Charlea  P.,  II.  U«7. 
Kramer,  George,  I.  Bio. 

Krimrnel,  J.  L.,11.  105O. 

Kugler,  Dr.  Charlea,  i.  643. 

Kuhl.  Frederick,  I.  323,  45fi. 

Kunn,  Adam,  it.  1589. 

Kuhn,  Hartwau,  i.  663. 

L. 

L'Abellle  Americaine  Journal,  HI.  USai. 
Labor  World,  ill.  ?rV.T 

"  Labrador,"  larKeal  at  mm  it  ever  at  Philadel- 
jdiia,  I.  845. 

Ladies,  early  man  nor*  and  customs  of,  ii.  853, 

860,  878,  886,  891,  900,  906. 
I.aillm'  and  Gentlemen's  Literary  Magazine, 

Hi.  1086. 
Ladies'  Aid  Society,  i.  780, "830. 
Indira'  Union  Relief  Aaaoclatlun,  i.  TCI,  76.".. 
Ladle*'  Dollar  Newspaper,  iii.  21120. 
Ladies'  Garland,  iii.  2'  1 1 
Ladies'  Journal  nf  Fashion,  Iii.  2"  ;i. 
Ladle*'  Literary  Portfolio,  Hi.  1092. 
Ladiea'  Museum,  Hi.  1973 
Ladlea'  National  Magazine,  iii.  2>»13. 
Laattas'  Paper,  iii.  2021L 
Ladiea'  Weekly  Gazette,  iii.  1990. 
1/ady's  Book,  Godey  "a,  III.  lOlt.i 
Lady,  fashionable,  ii.  861. 

Lafayette.  Marquis  de,  I.  344,  348,  364,  410,  437, 
626;  III. U23. 

re*  lei  la  America,  I.  007. 

reception  in  Philadelphia,  i.  »H»;  iii.  179". 
1853.2066. 

nee.  nd  vialt,  I.  61,'.. 

dsatb  of,  1.  641. 
Lafayette,  0.  W„  ii.  92" 
Lafayette  Hotel,  II.  998. 
Lafayette  Cemetery,  i.  787. 
La  Gazette  Francais,  iii.  •ir't 
Lailson's  circus,  ii.  963. 
L'Aim-ulte  Lodge.      »ud  A.  M.,  i.  6tM,  697. 
Lambdin,  George  O,  Hi.  2328. 
Lamps,  street,  Ii.  879. 
Lang,  G.  S.,  Ii.  1069. 

Land-office,  receivers-general  of,  iii.  17.I7. 

"  Lancaster,''  sloop-of-war,  i.  729. 

Lancaster  turnpike,  i.  618. 

t  .an  raster,  Joseph,  i.  693. 

Lancaster,  Jacob  E .  i.  636. 

Laucaaterian  schools,  i.  689,  693,  MM  :  iii.  19-'n. 

Lane,  Waablngton  L,  I.  827  ;  Iii.  2006,  JiU. 

Lansdowne,  i.  676;  ii.  926. 

Landy,  James,  i.  723. 

Landrelh,  Thomas,  i.  621. 

Landrelh,  David,  Jr.,  I.  620,  621. 

Isindenberger'e  hosiery-mill,  iii.  2.HH. 

Lardner,  Lynford,  i.  216,  604. 

Laryngologiral  Society,  il.  1633. 

La  Sanllsiuia  Trinidad  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church,  li.  1360. 
La  Salle  College  (Catholic),  iii.  1960. 
latter- Day  Seminary,  ill.  11186 
Latrobe,  Benjamin  H  ,  I.  499,  6ou,  810,  611 ;  ii. 

1062,  l'«8. 
Utmbe,  J.  H.  B„  i.  258,  259. 
Latimer,  George,  i.  671. 
Laurens,  Henry,  i.  407,  416. 
Lauer,  Frederick,  iii.  2280. 
Lansaat,  Anthony,  i.  633. 
Unrel  Hill  Cemetery,  I.  728,  730,  8»4,  813;  iii 
1880,  2,'f.'.*. 
Weat,  iii. 
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Laurel  Run  Improvement  Company,  iii.  2 
L'Aveuir,  111.  mm 

Lavalctte,  Rear  Admiral,  die  A.  F  ,  1.  801.  806 
Lawler,  Matthew,  i  428,434,  611,608. 
Lawson,  Alexander,  li.  1066. 
Ijasrrence  Beneficial  Society,  i.  674. 
Lawrence,  Thomas,  Lieut-Col.,  1.  216. 
Lawyer*,  early,  of  Philadelphia,  i.  222. 
Law  Aasociation,  i.  64-1 ;  ii.  1198. 
Department,  iii.  1122. 
Journal,  iii.  «i67 
Library,  i.  6<M. 
Register,  American,  iii.  2frti. 
Reports,  ii.  1666. 
Law  and  Order  Advocate,  Hi.  wen. 
Lay,  Benjamin,  ii.  1120,  1249. 
Lazaretto,  i.  6,  5<i9,  613,  616,  521,  526,  632,  361, 

688,711,716,  787  ;  ii.  1067. 
Lea.  H.  C,  li.  1170. 

Lead,  white,  manufacture,  iii.  2274. 2275. 

League  Island,  i.  8,  714,  813. 

Leather  Apron  Club,  ii.  862. 

Leather  inspection,  i.  265. 

Leather  manufacturer*,  iii.  22&Q. 

Lebanon  Garden,  I.  5C7,  677. 

Lebanon  Cemetery,  iii.  .'il'iB 

Le  Courrier  de  la  France,  iii.  1979. 

Ledger,  Public,  III.  19:10.  1962.  20' m.  2129.  J 1 30, 

2o31.  2134.  2136.  '.ran. 
Ledger,  Sunday,  Hi.  2U2L 
Lee,  Col.  Robert  M.,i.  678. 
Lee,  Arthur,  I.  289. 
Lee,  Henry,  I.  410,602. 
Leech,  Henry,  i.  676. 
Legal  Gazette,  iii.  2U4U. 
Legal  and  Insurance  Reporter,  iii.  VH.1 1 , 
"  Legislator"  steamlwat  explosion,  i.  613. 
legion,  the  Philadelphia,  i.  618.  528,  534. 
Lehman,  William,  I.  686. 

Lehigh  River,  Improvement  of  navigation  of,  i. 
466,577. 

Lehigh  Coal-Mining  Company,  I.  615;  Iii.  2271 
Lehigh  Navigation  and  Coal  Company,  i.  60.1, 
806. 

Leib,  Dr.  Michael,  I.  609,  511.  513,  517,  519,  626, 
533,  639,545,  562,  571,676,  581,  5*4,  69l,]696. 

Ulper,  Thomas,  1.  611,  644.  666,  600,  665,  571, 
582,  685.  589,  699,  606,  6rtt,  610. 

Leicester  Knitting-Mill,  Hi.  2307. 

Ltidy,  Dr.  Joseph,  II.  1172,  1202,  1619. 

Inland,  Charles  C  ,  II.  1160. 

Lemon  Hill,  I.  436,  676,  725,728. 

L'Enfant.  P.  C,  il.  1068. 

Lenox,  Msj.  David.  I.  398,  402,  447,  467  ,  528, 

660,564,791. 
Leslie,  Eliza,  ii.  1062,  1162. 
Leslie,  C.  R  ,  ii.  1ft'*. 
M  Le  Tremblcur"  Tavern,  i.  216,  322. 
Letltia  House,  i.  108,  662. 
Levetington  Cemetery,  iii.  --'''>" 
Levin,  Lewis  C,  i.  671. 
Levy,  Sampson,  It.  1633. 
Levis,  Husea  J.,  I.  664. 

Lewis,  Judge  Kllis,  I.  724,  728,  741,  742,  744, 

807. 

IrfWis,  Mordecal,  I.  467,  r*2;  ill.  221i. 
Lewis,  Mordecai  S.,  i.  609. 
Lewis.  Samnel  N  ,  iii,  ITM 
Lewis,  John  T  ,  A  Brothers,  hi.  W75 
Lewis,  A.  J.,  i.  681. 
|  Lewis,  William.  II.  1527. 

I  Lewis,  William  D,i.  649.  741,  743,  747,  766, 
765,  770. 

Lewes,  town  of.  1 .  196, 186.  332.  662,  664. 
|  Lex,  Charles  E..  i.  739, 752. 
Lexington,  battle,  news  of  received,  i.  295. 
Leybnrn,  Dr.,  I.  728. 


L'Hemirphere,  iii.  1983. 

Liberty  Ball,  i.  244,  619. 

Lilwrty  Cup  Tavern,  i.  507. 

Liberty  Island,  fortification*  of,  I.  306. 

"  Lilwrtador,"  Venezuelan  war-ship,  i.  COM,  099. 

I.il*ral  Club,  il.  ll«6. 

Liberal,  IH.lfifH. 

Liberalist,  Philadelphia,  lll.iaai. 

Libel,  ii.  1503. 

Librarian,  iii.  ?fi66 

Libraries,  U.  1173,  1491. 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  il. 
1224. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  ii.  1199. 

Athenmimji.  1206. 

Apprentices',  il.  1208. 

Belmont,  II.  673. 

College  of  Physicians,  ii.  1197. 

Friends',  ii.  1180,  1222. 

Friends'  Free  Reading- Room.  ii.  1228. 

Frauklin  Institute,  li.  1214. 

Historical  Society,  II.  1219. 

Law  Association,  li.  1198. 

Logaiilan,  i.  161;  ii.  1114,  1173,1182. 

Mutual,  ii.  1228. 

Mercantile,  II.  12)0. 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  il. 

1227. 
People's,  111.2011. 
Penuaylvania  Hospital,  ii.  1196. 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  II.  1224. 
Philadelphia.  I.  235,  246,  291 ;  II.  1«10, 117-1, 

1188. 

Philosophical  Society,  ii.  1190. 
gouthwark,  it  1214. 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  il.  1123. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  ii.  1194. 
Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Sclenrr,  ii  122  '. 
Wilson's  Circulating,  li.  1228. 
Lieutenant  Governor*  of  Pennsylvania,  list  of, 
ill.  1764. 

Life  insurance  company.  Incorporated,  i.  558. 
Lincoln.  Abraham, 1. 722, 733, 736, 737 :  iii.  I860. 
1877. 1*7* 
death  of,  I.  824. 

reception  of,  i.  760,  8  7,  811,  816,  822. 

Institute,  ii.  1467. 

monument,  i.  825,  837  ;  Hi.  185R 

Woolen-Mill,  III.  ::um 
Lindsay,  John,  i.  716. 
Lind,  Jenny,  ii.  1087. 

Linen,  manufacturers  of,  i.  408,531  ;  iii.  2314. 
Lippard,  George,  li.  1108. 
Llppincott'a  Magazine,  iii.  '-im». 
I.ippincott,  J.  B.  A  Co.,  iii.  y.T>ii 
Liippincott,  Joshua  B  .  i.  740,  817 ;  Iii.  2323. 
Lipploc.ilt,  Samuel,  I.  610. 
I.ippincott,  S.  J.,  11.  1163. 
Lipplneolt,  Thomas,  i.  660. 
Liquor,  ii.  860,866. 

List  of  insurance  companies,  ill.  2136, 2121. 
Little  Tinicum  annexed  to  Pennsylvania  i. 
431. 

Lithography,  Hi.  2.!2n 

Littell,  JolinS.,  i.  68<'. 

Little  Genius,  Hi.  2013. 

Utile  Pilgrim,  iii.  2tr24. 

Llteralist,  Hi.  20LL 

Literary  Portfolio,  111.  1905. 

Literary  Omnibus,  iii.  2uLL 

Literary  Era,  iii.  2060. 

Literary  Magazine,  iii.  IBM. 

Liverpool  Line  of  packets,  I.  640. 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance 

Company,  ill.  2JJU. 
Lloyd,  David,  I.  123,  128,  156,  158,  1*M,  K*,  lw>; 

186,222. 
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Lloyd,  Mordeesd,  I.  211. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  I.  118, 122.  124,  12R,  275. 

Locomotive,  flint,  ill. 

Locomotive  Work.,  Baldwin,  ill.  22Si. 

Logan,  Algernon  8.,  I.  8«4. 

Logan,  Hr.  George.  I.  50S,  520;  ||.  1810. 

Logan,  James,  1.  f,  Uu,  1ST,  160,  161,  106,  174, 
177,  181,  186,  If  1,  1(15,  »«,  207,  221.  225,  227, 
233,  236,  23!i,  275,  353,725,  7'i5;  II.  111-.,  IlKl, 
141C ;  III.  1766.  USA,  1818.  2P85,  2>4n. 

Logan,  ratrlck,  i.  lbl. 

Logan.  William.  I.  217;  II.  872,  883. 

Logan  Square,  III.  1848. 

Loganlaii  Libiarj,  11.1114. 

Lombard  Street  hurYtng-gmtind,  ill.  ?  lm-, 

Long  Island,  battle  of,  Pennsylvania  trooiai  In, 
I.  331. 

Lotigstreth,  Joshua,  i.  634. 

Longstreth,  John,  I.  fl'JH. 

Loo  gacre,  James  B.,  II.  lav.t. 

Longshore.  Pr.  Jowph  S,,  i.6o8, 

I-oadnii  Company,  I.  63,  56,  63. 

London  CotTee-HoU.e,  I.  201,  207,  2U,  216,  251, 

27'.',  2*2.  21»3,  300,  306,  333,  330,  385,  3'.«,  417, 

425,  432.  437.  441,  473 ;  ii.  H&2. 
I<o|>*r,  Robert  T,,  i  6f«5. 
taper,  William  F..  I.  <W5. 

Lottery*,  I.  201.  2iH,  214,  217,  250,  255,  256,  263, 
265.  336.  434,  455,  466,  486,  487,  546,  548,  55o ; 
ii.  863,874. 

Louisiana  acquired  by  the  United  States,  i.  618. 

Loudoun,  Lord,  I.  24!l,  252.  253. 

Loul.  Philippe  in  Philadelphia,  i.  485. 

Lovett,  Robert,  Ii.  1064. 

Lowry,  Philip,  i.  729. 

Loxley  House,  ii.  860. 

Lucas,  Mr*.  John,  ii.  1701. 

Ludlow,  Jndge  James  K  ,  I.  726,  731 ,  775,  777. 

783,  806,  834. 
Ludwig,  William  C,  i.  690.  7541. 
Lndwig,  Christopher,  I.  335,  510. 
Ludwick  School,  ill.  1924. 
Lukeu*,  John,  1.  259,  261,  305. 
Lnken*,  Dr.  Charles,  I  633. 
Lumbcrman'a  Insurance  Company,  lii.  -'123 
Luther,  Martin,  birthday  celebrated,  i.  852. 
Lutheran*,  German,  i  11*0. 
Lutheran  Observer,  lii.  1W7. 
Lutheran  Sunday-School  Herald,  ill.  2u32. 
Lutheran  Churches,  ii.  -5H 

Emanuel,  ii.  14.fi. 

Holy  Communion,  II.  1430. 

history  of,  II.  141*. 

St.  Matthew'.,  II.  1427. 

St.  Jamee'.  ii.  1429. 

St.  Mark'*,  II.  142!!. 

St.  I'aul'f,  II.  1431. 

Zion,  ii.  1431. 
Luzerne,  Chevalier,  ii.  'i22. 
Lyceum,  Philadelphia,  i.  051,  713. 
Lyle,  David  M  .  i.  836. 

»tatue  of.  iil.  187*. 
Lying-in  Charity  and  Nurse  Society,  H.  lotto. 
Lyon,  Gen.  Nathaniel,  I.  778. 

M. 

MacVragh,  Wayne,  Ii.  1555. 

Market.*..-.  Kolert  S.,  II.  1167. 

Maraleater,  Miaa  Lily,  II.  1701. 

Maculester,  Charlea,  I.  72<i,  732,  746,  764,  780. 

Machinery  Hall,  ill.  1861. 

Maclay,  Samuel,  I.  401. 

Macpherson.  John,  Directory  of  Philadelphia 

by  1 1786),  I.  440,  441. 
Maf| i lier»m  Blues,  the,  I.  479,  404-96,  502,  506, 

507. 


Maekellar.  Thomas,  II.  1187  ;  Iil.  2325. 
Machpelah  Cemetery,  I.  020  ;  lii.  2.;5!>. 
Madison,  James,  I.  493,  531,  533.  639,  541.  544, 

653.  557,  562,  563. 
Magazines,  ii.998,  1127. 

Msgazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Philadel- 
phia, iii.  2063. 
Magaw,  Col.  Robert,  I.  307, 328,  331,  332. 
Magaw,  Her.  Samuel,  I.  504. 
Magragh,  George,  ii.  1067. 
Magdalen  Society,  II.  1463. 
Magee,  George,  I.  719,  722. 
Magee,  William,  1.577. 
Magistrates,  Hit  of,  iil.  1701. 

police,  ill.  llfiu. 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  Hi  2132. 
Mail-routes  establish-     I  206. 
Malla,  provisions  for  regulating,  Hi.  1809. 

IraniportaUon.  Hi.  01 5a 

robbery  (1828),  I.  623,  624. 

stage,  last  one  from  Philadelphia,  I.  719. 
Makin,  Benjamin,  i.  123. 
Mallery,  Garrick,  i.  6*1. 
Malcolm,  Jamea  P.,  ii.  1065. 
Mammoth,  ft.  947. 

Manufacture*.  I.  322.  323,  445,  448,  449,  401,  500, 
515,  522,  524,  531,  532,  568  ;  III  2226.  2229. 
2231.  2236,  2285.  2320.  2321.  2322.  3335. 
prop.  Bed,  ill.  Tl'Uf-. 
Manufactories  eetablished  from  1*96  «■»  1832,  111. 
2235. 

Manufacturers  in  1811,  ill  2232. 
Manufacturers'  Mutual   Insurance  Company, 

Hi.  2L2X 

Manufacturers'  Exchange,  I.  738. 
Manufacturers  and  mechanic*,  meeting  of,  ill. 


Manufacturing  Company,  Brideshtirg, iii.  2254. 
Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  i.  080. 
Manufacturing  Society,  iii.  £OU. 
Manufacturing  industries  in  Philadelphia  In 
1850.  III.  M36 
In  1880,  iil.  2238, 
In  1S70,  iii.  iia. 
Mansion  House  Hotel,  I.  626,  629,  630,  548,  551, 
558,  560. 

Mansions, early,  II.  854,  869,  8*2,  897. 
Manner*  and  custums  of  early  settlers,  11.  863- 
s91. 

Manayunk  bridge,  111.  Zliii. 

borough  of,  i  683. 

abolished,  I.  713. 

dam  and  mills  at,  I.  696. 
Manayunk  Star,  iil.  2Q31. 
Manor  of  Billton,  1.  119. 

or  Gilberts,  1.  119. 

of  Highlands,  I.  96. 

of  Moreland,  I.  119,  222. 

of  Mountjoy,  1. 119. 

of  Pennabury,  I.  96,96,  108,  118. 

of  Rockland,  I.  119. 

of  Mpringetubury,  i.  119,  101,262. 

of  Springfield,  I.  119. 

of  WiUUni.ta.lt,  I.  119. 
Mann.  William  B..  i.  721,  723,  732.  742,  745, 

8(10,  808,  836,  837. 
Manual  Labor  Bank,  I.  656. 
Meniere,  B.  F.,  I  830. 
Manege,  in  Philadelphia,  I.  507. 
Maps,  i.  12. 

Hill's,  I.  2,  14 

Lindstrom'a,  I.  4. 

Holme's,  i.  V,  12. 

Scull  .t  Heap'*,  1.  14. 

Clarkaon  X  Riddle'*,  I.  14 

Faden'*,  i.  14. 

Varle,  L 14. 


Market*  In  Philadelphia,  space  and  bell  Iw 
(1683), i.  126,148  dole,, 
clerk  of  the,  1.  254. 
house  1 1710).  i.  187. 
house,  fir*!,  ii  857. 
house,  second,  in  PklladHphia,  i.  212. 
houses,  ii.  892. 

hou.ee,  enlsrging  of,  i.  516.  543,  54? 
house,  sttempt  to  build,  in  Market  Stri* 
U  288. 

houses,  privileges  of  farmer*  in,  u  58 J. 
house  on  Second  Street,  i.fta". 
on  Broad  Street,  i.  568.  T'~.  716. 
on  High  Street  extended,  i.  4*0. 
regulations,  I.  208. 
space  for,  in  Dock  Street,  i  2W>. 
City,  1. 730. 

Oallowhill,  lottery  proposed  for,  i.  54*. 
Eastern,  i.  730,733. 
Franklin,  I.  730. 
Jersey,  1.268. 
Kater,  i.  730. 

"  Nanny  Goat,"  I.  661,  664. 

burned  by  mob,  I.  666. 
Philadelphia,  i.  236,  236. 
Race  Street,  i.  708.716. 
South  Eleventh  Street,  i.  730. 
Western,  i.  729,  730,  740. 
Wharton,  1.  SOO,  5*8,  638,  672. 
Markets  and  city  property,  IIL  175*. 
Market  Protective  League,  i.  729. 
Market  Street  bridge,  iii.  2140-42. 
burned  and  rebuilt, i.  840. 
ferry,  HI.  2137. 
Markbam,  Capt.  William,  Deputy  Governor  , 
84.94.  97.98,107,  124-28. 
autograph  of,  i.  128. 

mention  of,  I.  1»,  151, 157, 158. 164-f-..  Hi. 
259,  851 ;  iii.  1764. 1786, 
Maryland  boundary,  i.  107,  118,  207,  259. 
Maryland  Association,  1.747. 
Marshall.  Christopher,  i.  311,  312,  320,  XJ4,  K, 
332,  333,  335,  342,  350,  387,  300,  170.  3W, 
411. 

Marshall,  Benjamin,  I.  289,  290,  292. 
Marshall.  John  A.,  1.  723. 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  John,  I.  042. 
Marshall,  John,  i.  494,  .'ml. 
Marshall,  William  L  ,  Secretary  of  War,  i.  <~) 
Marshals  of  the  Admiralty,  H.  1577. 
Markland,  John  H  ,  1.674. 
Marcus  Hook,  Ave  piers  erected  at  (l775;.L2s*l 
burned  at,  438. 

military  rendezvous  at  118141,  676. 
Mars  Iron-Works,  1.  632  (note). 
Marine  Artillery,  Philadelphia,  i.  570. 
Marios  Band,  1.  614. 
Marine  Hospital,  I.  499. 
Marios  Insurance  Company,  i.  542. 
Marine  Society  (1788),  I.  449. 
Marine  Underwriters'  Asaoeiatioti,  ill  .Mil 
Maritime  Exchange,  iii.  2346. 
Marriages,  early,  ii.  863. 86S,  888,  1252. 
Marboie,  do  M.  B.,  ii.  922. 
Martin,  John  Hill,  II.  1172 
Martin,  Dr.  Joseph,  i.  617. 
Martin,  George  H.,  i.  two. 
Markoe,  James,  i.  *62. 
Marble  manufacture,  ill.  223u 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  i.  3,  258-Wi. 
Mason,  Charles,  i.  258-40. 
Mason,  James    M.,  of   Virginia,  injnacti-: 

against  askeil  for,  I.  775,  777. 
Mason,  Steven.  T,  I.  481. 
Mason,  William,  II.  1062. 
Masonic  Hall.  I.  579,  696,  809,  014,  6ia,  a\,  4C 
I      644;  ii.  949,  979;  iii.  2254, 
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Masonry,  Ul.W&L 

Masons,  Grand  Lodge  of.  111.  ITnH,  1877.  ■Iu»tl. 
Masonic  Mirror,  iii.  2<»24. 
Masonic  order,  history  of,  iii.  2062. 
Masonic  Temple,  dedication  of  the,  I.  639. 
Masters  In  chancer}',  11.  1169. 

of  roll*,  ill.  im 
Masters,  William,  i.  678. 

Massachusetts  Eighth  Regiment,  reception  of, 
i.  789,  703. 
f  ixlh  Regiment,  reception  of,  i.  768. 
Muif;,  William,  ii.  1203. 
Masquerade  ball*  prohibited  Il8n6),  I.  536. 
Maternity  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1« 
Maternity  Hospital,  ii.  1684. 
Matthews,  Dr.  Hugh,  I.  253. 
Matthews  A  Moore  (Iron),  Hi.  2253. 
Mathematical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1.  527. 
Matlaek,  Timothy,  1.  'Mi,  3«7,  312,  124,  :i30,  332, 
I.  337.  396,  402,  406,  401,46.-.,  581,580,601. 
•ketch  of,  i.  323(n..l»). 
Mattock*,  Peter,  hanged,  I.  '.  it. 
Mayor,  11.857;  if  I.  1732. 
lilt  of,  ill.  1736. 
■alary  of  (1760),  i.  254. 
Mayor'*  Court,  I.  456,  rm :  il.  1671. 
May  day,  ii.  936. 
McAran'*  Garden,  ii.  979. 
McGahen,  John  J.,  i.  1377. 
McCandlaa,  Gsn.  William,  i.  8.C.. 
MoCaJlum,  Crease  X  Sloan,  III.  i.W. 
McCarthy,  John,  I.  712. 
McOall,  Maj.  Samuel,  i.  lift, 
McCall,  Peter  i.  643  (note),  723,  752,  801,  8H7. 
McClellan,  l>r.  Georga,  ii.  1611. 
McClellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  I.  774  ,  779.  802, 

804,  805,  818,  835. 
McClellan,  Dr.  John  II.  D  ,  i.  774. 
McClellan,  Dr.  Samuel,  II.  1611. 
Met  lure,  A.  K.,  i.  733,  736,  763,  804,  840;  iii. 

2045.  2046.  2047.  2048,  2049,  2061).  2U6L. 
McClenarhan,  Blair,  I.  290,  409.  413,  424,  428, 

462,  477, 481,  48ft,  620. 
MoClean,  Archibald,  I.  269. 
McClean,  Alexander,  i.  260. 
McDonald,  Gen.  Donald,  and  other  Carolina 

Tory  prisoner*,  I.  306. 
Mclleury,  Dr  James,  I.  624;  iii.  2224. 
McCralh,  William  V.,  I.  726. 
Mcllraiae,  Bloomfleld,  i.  609. 
Mcllvain*.  Hugh,  i.  676. 
Mcllvaine,  Joseph,  U.  1646. 
Mellvslne,  Richard,  1.  676. 
McKean,  Joseph  B.,  I.  633,  663,  590  ;  ii.  1539. 
McKean,  Pratt,  ii.  1*1.1. 

McKean.  Thomas,  member  Stamp  Art  Con- 
grew,  signer  Declaration  of  Inde|ieiidence, 
Chief  Justice  and  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, i.  273,  278,  302,  307,  312,  313,  316-19, 
324,  326.  330,  346,  387,  393,  394,  396,  400, 
4M6,  4<w  409,  415,  416,  418-20,  426,  437  ,  440, 
443,  446-48,  462,  468,  463,  468,  409,  475,  481, 
485,  490,  491.  497,  498,  504,  506  (note),  600, 
613,  617,  519,  620,  527,  528,  532,  533,  540.  545, 
571;  II.  1616;  iii.  1820,  1829.  1922.  1924. 

McKean,  Robert,  1.76. 

McKean,  Sally,  Ii.  905,  913,  922 ;  ii.  1695. 

McKean,  William  V.,  ill.  19fi»,  2O06,  2007. 

McKeone,  Van  Haagen  A  Co.,  soap-works,  iii. 

McLane,  CapL  Allen,  i.  375,  376,  381,  382,  386, 

401,  402;  ii.  Iu39. 
McLane,  Hun.  Lonis,  sketch  of,  i.  376  (note). 

mention  of,  637, 
McLane,  Hon.  Robert  M  ,  i.  376  (note). 
McMichael,  Clayton,  i.  851. 
McMichael,  Col.  William,  L  837. 


McMichael,  Morton.  I.  652,  666,  669,  670,  678, 
686,  699,  702,  715,  721,  722,  723,  728,  733, 
741,  743,  74ft,  766,  770,  792,  803,  819,  834. 
837,  842 ;  iii.  1866.  1870.  1878.  1928. 1960, 
1870.  1971,  1972,  1987.  1998,  1999,  2010, 
2016.  2048. 
unveiling  of  statue  of,  1.  852. 
MrMullin,  Robert.  *bip-builder,  i.  638,  646, 551, 

571,681,584,592,  596. 
Mcpherson,  CapL  John,  I.  302,  303  (notc),4t*4. 
McPhenon,  CapL  John,  Jr.,  killed  at  Quels*, 

i.  303  (  not*  l 
McPhenon,   Maj.  William,  I.  30.1  (mite),  4o4 

(note),  447.  464. 
McPhenon  Bloe*,  ii.  1018. 
McQuillen,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Ii.  1Mb 
Meade,  Gen.  Georgn  0.,  I.  339  (note),  808,  809. 
811,  812,  813,  825,  827,  829,  *(7. 
death  and  funeral  ceremonies  of,  1.  838. 
Meade,  Robert,  i.  339. 

Mease,  Dr.  James,  I.  2,  409  (note),  511, 532,  020, 

820;  II.  1140.  1617. 
Mechanics'  Advocate,  iii.  2Q21. 
Mechanics'  Bank,  i,  648,  660. 
Mechanics,  Junior  American,  Iii.  2iU4. 
Mechanic*'  Fir*  Insurance  Comp.ny,  ill.  2121. 
Mechanics'  lien*  11803).  516,  525. 
Mechanic,  National,  iii.  :t«o 
Mechanic**  Register,  Hi.  2lil2. 
Mechanical  Museum,  ii.  856. 
Mediator  Protectant  Episcopal  Chun  h.ii.  1165. 
Medical  Advisory.  III.  ttQAB. 
Medical  colleges,  II.  1643. 
Medical  Cosmo*,  ill.  2044. 

Medical  department  of  Uulver-lly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, established,  Hi.  194o. 
Medical  Examiner,  ill.  2012. 
Medical  Independent,  iii.  2043, 
Medical  Jurisprudence  Society,  ii.  1634. 
Medical  Journal,  Eclectic,  Hi  2024. 
Medical  Journal,  Quarterly  Eclectic,  ill.  21112. 
Medical  News,  IIL  2015. 
Medical  profession,  ii.  1678. 
Medical  Review,  111.  1989. 
Medical  Recorder,  American,  iii.  I9SQ. 
Medical  Reformer,  Botanic,  iii.  2U1X 
Medical  Register,  iii.  2JJC11. 
Medical  Science,  Bulletin  of,  iii.  2015. 
Medical  Sciences,  Journal  of  the,  HI.  I9h6. 
Medical  Srirnce,  Monthly  Abstract  of,  Hi.  2045. 
Medical  Society,  ii.  632. 

Medical  students.  Southern,  In  Philadelphia,  i. 

732,  733. 
Medical  Times,  iii.  204.1. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Hi.  2019 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  ililhi.leli.hiii, 

iii.  2024. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  North  American, 

ill.  1  ■.'■■»' . 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  University,  Hi. 

MM 

Medicine,  ii.  1000. 

Medicine,  American  Journal  of.  Iii.  2Q24. 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Photographic  Review 
of  iii.  2Q43. 

Medicine,  Eclectic  Journal  of,  iii  2HLL  i 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  Review  of.  III.  HAT. 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  I.  698;  ii.  1651. 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  til.  nrta 
Medico- Legal  Society,  Ii.  1633. 
Meeting*,  public,!.  739,  740-49.  751,  752,  756, 
759,  762,  780,  799,  800,  801,  807,  8l«,  818,  819. 
Meigs,  Dr.  J.  A,  ii.  1627. 
Meigs.  Dr.  Charles  D  .  i.  631-33. 
Mclodson.  burned,  I  725. 
Melllah,  John,  il.  1140. 

Memorial  Church  of  Holy  Comforter,  ii.  1347. 


Memorial  Hall,  Hi.  laflA 
Mendenhall*  Ferry,  i.  546  ;  111.2115, 
Meng,  John,  ii.  1034. 
Menin,  Saint,  it.  1063. 

Mennonltes,  I.  113,  114,  115,  117,  118,  141,  190, 

302,  354.  356,  358;  ii.  856,  1316. 
Mercantile  Library  Company,  Hi.  I "77. 
Mercantile  Library,  i.  606,  73",  S3'.;  ii.  1210. 
Mercantile  Club,  Ii.  1095. 

Merchants'  Coffee-House,  I.  526,  653,  602;  ii. 

865;  III.  2348. 
Merchants  and  dealers  In  Philadelphia  1.1766).  • 

signer*  of  non-importation  agreement,  i.  273. 
Merchants'  Exchange,  I.  634,  636;  Hi. 
Merchants'  Fund,  i.  842. 
Merchants'  Fund  Society,  il.  1477. 
Merchants'  Guide,  iii.2USL 
Merchant*,  ii.  874,  875,  885,  904. 
Merchants'  and  Mechanics'  Bauk,  iii.  2«I9, 
Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange,  iii.  i. 
Merchant  and  Salesninn,  Hi.  2Q52. 
Mercury,  American  Weekly,  Hi.  I  Si'..  1958. 

1061-64,2112. 
Mercury,  Evening,  Hi.  2014 
Mercury,  Sunday,  lit.  21122. 
Mercer,  Fort,  ii.  1026. 
Mercer,  Gen.  Hugh,  i.  337,  656;  II.  891. 

statue  of.  III.  1*73 
Meredith,  William,  i.  519.  560.  672,601,  619. 
Meredith,  William  M.,  i.  6«K,  fill,  666,  077,67*, 

686,  892,  699,  706,  760,  764,  7*1,  772,  7*0,  790  : 

ii.  1541. 
Meredith,  Rsv.  J.  E  ,  i  751. 
Meri'.n  Meeting-II..use,  ii  1244. 
Merino  sheep,  first,  Hi.  SOIL 
Merrick  \  8"ns,  iii.  *263 
Merrick.  Samuel  V.,  i.  645, 716,  756 
Messenger,  HI.  1908. 
Messenger,  American,  iii.  20  Hi. 
Messenger,  American  Weekly,  iii.  19*6. 
Messenger,  Weekly,  iii.  21  '11 
Messiah  Pi-otestant  Episcopal  Church,  il.  13.'..'., 

1359. 

Meschiauia  fete  to  Sir  WillUm  Howe  i!77hi,  I. 

377-82,  388;  II.  899. 
Mstcalfe,  Rev.  William,  i.  804. 
Methodist  history  in  Philadelphia,  ii.  1394. 
Methodist  II. .me  for  the  Aged,  ii.  1460. 
Methodist  Magaiine.  iii.  1979. 
Methodist,  Philadelphia,  iii.  iaf.7. 
Mexico,  war  with,  I.  678-80,  682,  680,  6K7. 
Mey,  Capt.  Cornell*  Jacoloon,  build*  Kurt 
Nassau,  i.  31,  68. 
mention  of,  i.  6i,  57. 
Middle  Ferry,  i.  474,  479. 
Middle,  Schuylkill,  Ferry,  iii.  2140,  2HL 
Midnight  Mission,  ii.  1470. 
Mifflin,  Benjamin,  i.  093. 
Mifflin,  George,  ii.  1546. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  Gen.,  president  of  Council  and 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  I.  264  ,  266,  2»i7, 
273,  278,  284,  '289,  290,  292,  296,  328,  333,  :S4I, 
342,  396,  401,  402,  408,  415,  42/.,  415,  446,  447, 
452,  454,  455,  468,  461,  4*1,  465,  467.  46->,  47»- 
72,  474,  475,  477-79, 4*2, 48%  4M1, 490,  493, 494, 
498,601,545;  iii  1788,  2141,2166,2168,  2213. 
22:10. 2314. 

Mifflin,  James  L  ,  111.  2213. 

Mifflin,  John  R  ,  I.  663.  573. 

Mifflin,  Jobn,  I.  214,  219,  244,  261,  284. 

Mifflin,  Samuel,  i.  272,  323,  326,  331,  409  I, not") 
561. 

Milan  Decree  of  Napoleon,  I.  6*9,  645. 
Mill.ourno,  C,  ii.  1042. 
Miles,  Col.  Samuel,  I.  290,  3o7. 

sketch  of,  i.  308  (note;. 

mentioned,  I.  328,  331,  334,  466,  48'.. 
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Miller,  Daniel  L.,  I.  699. 

Miller,  George  M.,  ii.  1067. 

Miller,  William,  killed  in  ■  dnel,  I.  620.  627. 

Millers'  Review,  ill.  MM. 

Mlllerites,  I.  675;  ii.  1448. 

Military  draft.  Brut  (1802),  I.  800, 

Military  N'uiae  Corps,  i.  761). 

Military  organizations,  I.  494,  MI,  571 ;  il.  998, 

M02. 
Milliners.  II.  004. 
Miles,  Edward,  Ii.  HiM. 
Milnor,  William,  I.  676,  684. 
Milnor,  B«v.  Jatuee,  i.  Ml,  6S5 
Mills,  Robert,  i.  559. 
MUU  built  by  Swede*,  I.  139, 140. 

grist-,  aaw-,  and  fulling-,  I.  149,  163. 

Governor's,  i.  522. 

ou  Darby  Creek  (1698).  I.  15.1. 

Pernio,  Priuti's,  Rlt  ten  house's,  Kubeeoii'e, 
on  Peouypack  and  Creahelm  Creeks, 
i.  163. 

woolen  (1690),  I.  146. 

list  of,  on  Scull'*  map,  ill.  •'?B6 

powder-,  il.  10U). 

Hit  of,  water  power,  III.  23JLL 
Hill,  paper-,  fir.t.  ill.  ?ra> 
Mind  and  Matter,  iii.  2056. 
Miner,  Cbarlee,  I.  578. 
Minerva,  Philadelphia,  III.  1978. 
Mineral!  of  Philadelphia,  1.  2.1. 
Mineral  waters,  manufacture  of  (181181, 1.632. 
Minnow  Run,  i.  549. 

Mint,  Lulled  Stale*,  1.264,  468.  601,  (K)l;  Hi. 

1412=11. 
Minuet,  11.062. 

Mlnuit,  Peter,  I.  63,  68,  60,  62-65. 130,  131. 
Minute-men  (m»,  I.  298. 
Mining  Journal,  Hi.  2069. 
Mlquon,  Indian  name  of  William  Prim,  1. 1(18. 
Mirror,  Philadelphia,  lil.iHBii. 
Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Cenmr,  ill. 
11SL 

Miesionary  Intelligencer,  ill.  1989. 

Mitchell,  E.  Coppee,  II.  1666. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  John  K  ,  I.  633;  ii.  1619. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  W.,  II.  1619. 

Modern  Reporter,  III.  it  161. 

Moland,  John,  II.  1608. 

Mompesson,  Roger,  1. 168,  170, 181,  201. 

Monarch  City  World,  iii.  2a'.9. 

Monatubericht,  Kord*meriaaiii*i-her,  III.  2Q21, 

Monthly  Insurance  Journal,  III.  2024. 

Monthly  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  iii.  1979 

Monthly  Record,  Presbyterian,  III.  2C2L 

Monthly  Register,  iii.  ■in''. 

Mongee,  Dr.  J.  A,  II.  1610. 

Monument  Cemetery,  i.  688,  836;  iii.  2359. 

Monitor  Carpet-Mill,  ill. 

Monitor,  Southern,  ill.  2026. 

Monastery,  ill.  1B6*. 

Montreasor,  Capt ,  i.  264. 

Monroe  Guards,  I.  666,  679,  687. 

Monroe,  James,  I.  336,  491,  493,  531,  584,  588. 

In  Philadelphia,  1.  59U. 
Montgomery,  Job u,  I.  298. 
Montgomery,  John  C.,702,  712  (note). 
Montgomery,  Gen.  Richard,  i.  303,  306. 
Montgomery,  Robert,  I.  272. 
Montgomery,  Thomas,  I.  272. 
Montgomery,  William,  I.  Gu8. 
Montgomery  County,  1.  4,  9,  16. 

erected,  i.  434. 
Moulgomery  Hibernia  Greens,  i.  670,671. 
Montgomery  Guards,  1.  679. 
Monuments: 

Christ  Church  Durylng-Ground,  ill.  1*79. 

Hood  Cemetery,  ill.  1881. 


Monumsnts: 

Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  ill. 
Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  Hi.  1881. 
Mount  Vernon  Cemetery,  Hi.  1882. 
Monument  Cemetery,  Hi.  li&L 
St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  IH.  1874. 
St.  Stephen*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church- 
yard, ill.  1812. 
St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Churchyard,  Hi. 

im 

Swedes'  Church  Burying-Ground.  iii.  1881. 

Third  Presbyterian  Churchyard,  ill.  18S.' 

West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  ill.  1881. 

Woodlands  Cemetery,  III.  18k2. 
Monuments,  public,  iii.  1812. 

Blrcb,  William  T.,  Hi.  1878. 

Catholic  Centennial  Fountain,  HI.  1874. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  Hi.  1875. 

Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  Iii.  1874. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Jr.,  Iii.  1874. 

Fireman,  III.  1878. 

Filch,  John,  iii.  1878 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  111.  1876. 

Friedlander,  Julius  B.,  iii.  1878. 

Glrard,  Stephen,  111.  187»i. 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  Iii.  1876. 

Graff,  Frederick,  iii.  1876. 

Humboldt,  Frederick  von,  iii.  1878. 

Lafayette,  III.  1873. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Hi.  1*7*. 

Lyle,  David  M.,  iii.  1K78. 

McMicbael,  Morton,  Hi.  1878. 

Mercer,  Gen.  Hugh,  iii.  1873. 

Penn's  Treaty,  HI.  187.1. 

BcUgious  Liberty,  iii.  1875. 

Beynolds,  Gen.  J.  F.,  iii.  1876. 

Soldiers' : 

Scott  Legion,  iii.  1876. 
mural  tablet.  Hi.  1875 
at  Frankfbrd,  iii.  l-7f,. 
at  Oermantown,  Hi.  1876. 
at  Glrard  College,  iii.  1877 

Thomson,  Charier,  iii.  1874. 

Twiggs,  Maj.  Levi,  Hi.  1875. 

Washington,  George,  Hi.  1873. 

Washington  and  Lafayette,  HI.  1873. 

Witherspoon,  John,  iii.  1874. 
Moody  and  Sankey  revival,  i.  84<i. 
Moore's  Cottage,  ill.  1866. 
Moore,  Henry  D.,  I.  721,  728,  792. 
Moore,  Thomas,  il.  927. 
Moore,  John,  I.  165. 157,  164,  180. 
Morris,  GoaTemeur,  i.  446,  633  ;  Ii.  1639. 
Morris,  Henry,  I.  661. 
Morris,  Joshua.  1.  352. 
Morris,  Samuel  B.,  ii.  897. 
Morris,  J.  C  ,  II.  1163. 
Morris,  George  P.,  II.  1148. 
MurrU,  Anthony,  I.  123,  166,166,  171,  174,  181, 
182,  192,  201,  210,  217,  S44,  247,  262  ;  Hi.  1782, 
1788.  2086. 
Morris,  Taaker  *  Co.,  iii.  2252. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Robert,  II.  1-.96. 
Mortis  City,  I.  663. 
Morris,  Cadwalader,  i.  399,  409. 
Morris,  Anthony,  Jr.,  i.  290,  515. 
Morris  mansion,  II.  897. 
Morris,  Deborah,  il.  1686. 

Morris,  Robert,  i,  267, 268, 271 , 273, 276, 277, 278, 
290,  292,  298,  316,  316,  318,  319,  324,  3:J4,  370, 
393.  394,  396,  398, 399,  401-3,  409,  414-18,  436, 
436,  441,  446, 464, 466,  462,  466,  468,  496,  626, 
699,  70K,  712;  II.  880,  1163;  Hi.  1829,  1866, 
W.  2i 'M  ,  -HM,  -HI,  ■JI57,  -."Mi,  2215, 
2230,2261,  2299.2302. 

Morris,  Anthony,  of  City  Troop,  killed  at  bat- 
tle of  Princeton,  i.  337. 


Morris,  Charles,  i.  666. 

Morris,  K.  Joy,  L  721,  728,  772. 

Morris,  Robert  Hunter,  Lieotenant-GovenMr  I 

Pennsylvania,  I.  178,247-62. 
Morris,  Samuel,  i.  341. 
Morris,  Samuel,  Jr  ,  i.  298,  323, 324,  :B» 
Morris,  Samuel  Cadwalader,  i.  312, 341 
Morgan,  Benjamin,  I.  262. 
Morgan,  Benjamin  R_,  1. 63*,  557,  &6T,  5*1,  j*S. 

699,  642. 

Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel,  famous  rine-eurps  , !,  i 

364.  368,  370,  :rj5,  381,  :182. 
Morgan,  B.  R  .  ii.  16.19. 
Morgan,  Dr.  Thomas,  I.  267. 
Morgan,  Dr.  John,  III.  1940. 
Morgan,  Orr  A  Co.,  Iron,  iii.  2263. 
Moravian  Meeting  at  Germaotown,  i  X 
Moravians,  I.  743  ;  II.  8.56.  1320;  iii  srO. 
I  Morgue,  ill.  2:169 

■  More,  Nicholas,  chief  Justice,  i.  120-22.  lis.  I  %' 
222. 

!  Morean,  J.  V.,  Marshal,  of  France,  1.521 
1  Morocco  manufacture,  iii.  2287.  22*. 

Mormon  Churches,  II.  1449. 

Mormon  recruits  arrive  at  Philadelphia,  I.  ?£, 
734. 

Moras,  Professor  8.  F.  B  ,  Hi.  ?l ■■»■ 
|  Morning  Times,  Daily,  iii.  21121. 
i  Morning  Post,  iii.  1990. 

Morning  Mail,  Saturday,  Hi.  2Q1L 

Morning  Journal,  III.  1994 

Moran,  Peter,  ill  2327 

Morton,  Samuel  C.  iii.  3iL 
|  Morton,  Dr.  8.  G.,  ii.  1 151.  1610. 

Morton.  Dr.  J.  Knox,  I.  679. 
I  Morton,  John,  signer  of  the  Declaratin,  i 
318. 

Mott,  Lucretla,  i.  720,  732  ;  ii.  1697. 
Mott,  James,  i.  732. 
Mothers'  Journal,  ill.  3C4. 
Mount  Sinai  Cemetery,  III.  2-Vi  i 
Mount  Peace  Cemetery,  iii.  23611. 
Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  i.  712.  331,  837;  l*. 
2360. 

Mount  Vernon  Cemetery,  III.  236»i. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy,  111.  19.V. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Benedict  Arnold's  estaU  st,  L 

389,  390,  383,  67a 
1  Moyameneing  Bank,  I.  6fln ;  ill.  2099. 
Moyamenslng  prison,  ill.  1835. 
Moyamensing  Potter's  Field,  HI. 
Moyamensing  Soup  Society,  il.  1488. 
Moyamensing  Hall,  iii.  1776. 
Moyamensing.  i.  74, 148,  281,  410,  536,  649,  Ms. 

666,684,  689,  692,  713,  717,  834. 
Mod  Inland  fortifications,  I.  7,  299,  404.  41;, 

475,477;  U.  1026. 
Muhlenberg,  Rev.  Henry  M  .  D.D.,  i.  242,  325. 

332, 333,  336,  349,  364,  360. 
Muhlenberg,  Frederick  A,  i.  475,  481,  to 

(note). 

Muhlenberg,  Henry.  Jr.,  L  332. 
Muhlenberg,  Hon  Peter,  1.  448. 
Muhlenberg,  William  A.,  Ii.  1143. 
Muhlenberg,  0.  H.  K ,  il.  1124. 
Mummeries,  II.  936. 
Municipal  Hospital,  I.  826. 
government.  Hi.  1703 

offlrers  of,  Hi.  1707,  1700,  1717. 1719. 
Mundall,  John,  III.  22»«i. 
Mundy,  Marcellus,  I.  744, 745,  762,  756, 76L 
Munitions  of  war,  i.  299,  :»1,  306,  307.  3J.'. 
334. 

Mnrphy,  John  K.,  I.  713,  801. 

Murphy,  James  J,  1.  718. 
{  Murat,  AchlUe,  i.  614. 
'  Murat,  Napoleon,  (.  614. 
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Murray,  George.  II.  1067. 

Mu»(c,  II.  MM,  879, 1075. 

Music -store,  first.  111.  awti 

Mimical  Library,  Bennage's,  Hi.  2U5JL 

Huilcal  Fund  Hall,  i.  (tie,  eiO,  042,  rt43,  640, 

677.  703.  70S,  711,  722;  ii.  1083,  1068, 
Mimical  drama,  II.  1075. 

Musical  rand  Social?,  formed,  i.  601 ;  Hi.  2-Jfll 
Muaical  instruments,  ii.  864,  884. 
Moalcal  Times  and  Art  Journal,  ill.  2067. 
Musicians  and  teachers,  ili.  ■>»! 
Museum,  Ii.  946,  948,  957,  997. 

of  wax-figures,  II.  950. 
Mu Iter,  Dr.  Thomas  D.,  II,  163). 
Mutual  Library,  II.  1228. 
Mutual  Cemetery,  I.  620. 
Mutual  Fir*  Insurance  Company,  lit.  2119-2121 
My  era,  John  B.,  I.  699,  722,  7.13.  739,  7*> 

X. 

Naglee,  John,  I.  671,  572,  577,  012. 
Naglee-Hrouvard  case,  I.  537. 
Nails,  manufacture  or,  iii.  'A'.M 
Nancrede,  Dr.  Joseph  O.,  I.  586;  li.  1616. 
Napoleon  Hotel,  I.  654. 
Napoleon,  Prince,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  776. 
National  Union  Club  of  Philadelphia,  i.  807) 
National  Union  party,  i.  801,  «H,  818. 
National  Hall,  1.727,  728,  732.  733,  743, 746, 751, 

836,  837 ;  il.  "J80. 
National  Guard*'  Hall.  I.  723,  727, 810, 817,  818; 

ii.  98(1 

National  Guards,  ii.  1019. 

National  Bank  of  the  United  Stales,  I.  646,  647. 

National  Board  of  Trade,  111.  2341 

National  capita)  at  Philadelphia,  i.  462,  603, 

Naturalisation,  I.  149,  156,  186. 

Natl»lty  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  ii.  1364. 

Natl  ve  American  party,  i,  663, 664, 668, 669, 67 1 , 

678,  717-21,726,  729. 

Naval  Asylum,  I.  558  (nots),  677.  801 ;  II.  1667. 
Naval  operations  In  Delaware  Bay,  i.  421,  423,  | 
782. 

Navigation  and  roads,  act  for  Improvement  of, 

i.  460.  461. 
Nary,  tb*  Continental,  I.  .102,  .103. 

Teasels  of,  engaged  with  enemy  In  Dela- 
ware Bay,  I.  306,  307. 
Nary  of  Pennsylvania,  I.  826,  339,  364,  403,  404. 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  beginning  of,  I  490  I 
(note). 

Navy-yard,  United  Staffs,  I.  8,  16,  215,  610,  614, 
763,  769,  778,  777,  779,  781,  791,  792,  795,  799, 
826;  iii.  2339. 

Navy  Board,  i.  339,  341,  347. 

Nay  lor,  Charles,  i.  663,  670,  671,  679, 687. 

Nazareth  Hall,  II.  1328. 

Neol,  Joseph  C„  II.  1167. 

N  eagle,  John,  II.  1064. 

Nebinger,  Dr.  George,  I.  722,  728, 831. 

Nebinger,  Dr.  Andrew,  i.  801,  831,  832. 

Negro  minstrels,  ii.  1090. 

Negroes,  ii.  884, 1258. 

Nesbitt,  John  Maxwell,  I.  438,  43V,  466,  47. V 
Neurological  Society,  U.  1634. 
Neutral  ground,  the,  at  Sbackamaxon,  I.  130. 
Neville,  Joseph,  i.  160. 

New  American  Theatre  burned  and  rebuilt,  i. 
834. 

New  Amslel,  Dutch  settlement  of,  I.  6*:,  71,  72, 
76. 

captured  by  Knglisb,  and  became  New- 
castle, i.  76. 
Newbold,  Thomas  R_,  I.  666. 
New  Castle,  i.  76,146,  1«5,  168,  172. 

Spanish  privateer  at,  i.  216. 

batteries  erected  at  (1813).  562. 


New  Castle  money,  list  of  persons  agreeing  to 
receive,  i.  203, 206. 

mention  of,  i.  232. 
New  Church  ( New  Jerusalem).  II.  1432, 1436. 
New  Era  Life  Association,  HI.  2123. 
New  Market  Inn,  I,  566,  C20. 
New  Netherlands,  i.  66,  64. 

Dutch  claim  to,  i.  64. 

English  opposition  to  Dutch  occupancy  of, 
I.  57,  69. 

overthrow  of  Dutch  In,  i.  76,  77. 
New  Sweden,  I.  64, 66. 

Governors  of,  i.  67, 69,  130. 

Swedish  power  overthrown  in,  i.  70. 
"  New  Ironsides,"  built  nt  Philadelphia,  i.  786, 
797. 

"  New  Jersey"  ferry-boat  burned,  1.  720. 
New  York  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  1.  174,  809. 
New  Tork  Seventh  Regiment,  i.  759,  763,  «W. 
New  York  and  Washington  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, ill.  2152. 
Newkirk,  Matthew,  I.  699,717. 
Newlin,  Thomaa  8.,  I.  6B9. 
Newsboys'  Aid  Society,  ii.  1478. 
Newsatn,  Albert,  ii.  1064. 
Newspaper,  first,  In  Philadelphia,  i.  200. 
Newspapers,  II.  88H,  892,  1106,  1127.  1184, 1638. 
Newspapers  and  magazines,  history  of,  Iii.  1958. 

Advocate  of  Science,  iii,  l'.'!>l). 

Advocate  of  Christian  Holiness,  iii.  2044. 

Advance  and  Review,  Iii.  2nT>9. 

Advertiser,  Hi.  2057. 

Afield  and  Afloat,  ili.  ttttL 

Agent's  Herald,  HI.  2053. 

Agent's  Bulletin,  Hi.  2060. 

Age,  ili.  EHi, 

Agent's  Telegraph,  iii.  2061- 

Album  and  Ladles'  Weekly  Gaulle,  iii. 

laau. 

All  the  Year,  iii.  2U6JL 
American  Psychological  Journal,  Hi.  2061. 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  iii. 
gfift? 

American  Lancet,  Hi.  1999. 
American  Silk  and  Fruit  Guitarist,  ill. 
JOJiQ. 

American  Phrenological  Journal,  ili.  2018. 

2013. 

American  Historical  Record,  iii.  2Q44. 
American  Journal  of  Medicine,  Iii.  2024. 
American  Messenger,  III.  ano 
American  Naturalist,  ili.  2SBL 
American  Banner,  Hi.  SZii. 
American  Journal  of  Conchologv,  ili.  2036. 
American  Law  Journal,  HI.  2021. 
American  Law  Register,  iii.  2023. 
American  Journal  of  Homuxipathic  Ma- 
teria Medic*.  Ili.  2038. 
American  Exchange  and  Review,  Hi,  2032. 
American  Advocate,  ill.  SJJUL 
American  Citixen,  iii.  201 R. 
American  Journal   of  Homceopathy,  ill. 

American  Quarterly  Register,  iii.  2nl'.i 
American  Sunday-School  Magatine,  iii. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Ili.  1990. 
American  Vegetarian,  111.  2021. 
American  Mechanics'  Advocate,  Hi.  2021. 
American  Medical  Recorder,  iii.  19Hf. 
American  Sentinel,  iii.  lttM. 
American  Magazine,  111.  1964-66. 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
HI.  1986. 

American  Weekly  Mercury,  II.  1106;  ill. 

1825,  1958,  1961,  1962-64,  2112. 
American  Weekly  Messenger,  III.  W.r>. 


Newspapers  and  Magaxlnea: 
American,  111.2068. 
American  Register,  HI.1AB2. 
American  Journal  of  Photography,  Hi. 

2069. 

American  Cricketer,  iii.2£&L 
American  Museum,  ili.  1977.  2231.  2313. 
American  Textile  Manufacturer,  ill.  2UM<. 
American  Universal  Magazine,  iii.  197*. 
American  Pulpit  and  Pew,  ill.  MM. 
American  Annual  Register,  iii.  197 » 
Ameriknnlscber  Beobaclitsr,  iii.  1984. 
AmerikaniechiT  Curre»i*>ndrnt,  iii.  lililu 
Analectic  Msgu/ine,  Ili.  l'.'-i. 
Anti-Slavery  Standard,  1H.2U26. 
Architectural  Review,  Hi.  2038. 
Arcadian,  iii.  1961). 

Archives  of  Science  and  Practical  Medicine 

and  Surgery,  Hi  2uli. 
Archives  of  Dermatology,  HI.  'Jl&L 
Ariel,  ill.  1690 

Arthur's  Home  Gazette,  Iii.  yir.-l 
Arthur's  Homo  Magazine,  111.  Mil. 
Association  News,  ill.  21157, 
Augsburg  Sunday-School  Teacher, HI.  21X12. 
Aurora  and  General  Advertiser,  iii.  1822. 

1844,  1977,  1903,  1999.2171. 
Banner  of  the  Union,  ili.21122. 
Banner  of  the  Constitution,  iii.  1K24. 
Banner  of  the  Cross,  Hi.  AiLL 
Baptist  Record,  III.  JM3 
Baptist  Family  Magazine,  Iii.  2S&&. 
Baptist  Teacher,  Hi.  -'ino. 
Baptist  Superintendent,  iii.  3*2. 
Barbers'  National  Journal,  III. 
Bayerlsche  Wochenblatt,  Ili.  2i£L 
Beacon,  ili.  1984. 
Bee,  111.  lflSL 

Bennage's  Musical  Library,  Ili.  2052. 
Benedict's  Fashion  Journal,  Hi.  2u£iiL 
Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review, 

ill.  atw" 
Bible  Banner,  ill.  iJH. 
Blcknell's  Reporter,  Hi.  20JUL 
Boogher's  Repository,  iii.  2061. 
Botanic  Sentinel,  Hi.  1330. 
Botanic  Medical  Reformer,  Hi.  »>I3. 
Bridesburg  Standard.  HI.  lakVJ. 
Brewers'  and  Dealers'  Journal,  iii.  2»»69. 
Building  Association,  HI.  HAL. 
Bullion  Miner  and  Coal  Record,  Iii.  2059. 
Busy  Bee,  iii.  2j£lSL 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 

Association,  Hi.  2037. 
Bulletin  of  Medical  Science,  (11.  ai>16. 
Business  Advocate  and  Price-Current,  iii. 

2040. 

Campbell's  Foreign  Seml-Monthly,  ill. 

Camp  News,  Hi.  2aLL 

Carpenter,  HI.  2n69. 

Carriage  Monthly,  Ili.  aeiv 

Carpet  Journal,  ill.  2062. 

Casket,  III.  1M 

Cash  Grocer,  ill.  2Q4.V 

Catholic  Herald,  III.  2013. 

Catholic  Standard,  HI.  a«7 

Catholic  Visitor,  ili.  SLfifi. 

Catholic  Advance,  1U.  2067. 

Caterer,  111.  2H.O. 

Cent,  ill.  11*96. 

Centennial,  iii.  2<  44. 

Chaff,  ill.  2060. 

Chestnut  Hill  and  Montgomery  News,  Hi. 

'Mil. 

Child's  Treasury,  ill.  am 
Children's  Friend,  iii.  -3H7 
Christian  Advocate,  ili.  luna 
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Newspapers  and  Magazines: 

Chronicle. Herald,  HI.  :w~ 

Chronicle  ami  Advertiser,  III.  '.*r*n. 

Christian  Flrealde,  ill.  2ifl2. 

Christian  Standard,  iii.  2U>',', 

Christian  Woman,  III.  -in:!. 

Christian  Worker.  lil.iMy:. 

Christian  Chronicle,  III. 

Christian  Recorder,  ill.  W 

Christian  Statesman,  iii.  2u'.7, 

Christian  Observer,  Hi  '-'nia 

Christian  Gazette,  or  Yuutha'  Herald,  iii. 

ISM*. 
Christian,  lil.ia&L 
Christian  Instructor,  Iii.  an.V 
Cholera  Gazette,  Iii.  11HIH. 
Church'a  Bizarre,  iii.  2Q22. 
Citizen,  iii.  M-a 
City  Register,  iii.  lr'*9 
Clerk,  iii.  21  NO. 
Coben'ii  Advertiser,  iii.  a£SL 
Coin-Col lectori'  Herald,  Iii.  an.'>. 
College  and  Clinical  Record,  Hi.  203*. 
Colonization  Herald,  iii.  'Jill. 
Columbian  Advocate,  ill.  mwf,. 
Columbian  Obaerrer,  iii.  19*g. 
Columbian  Magazine,  iii.  197fl. 
Cnmitock  l'honclic  Magazine,  iii.  2U16. 
Commercial  Bulletin,  iii.  2'!>9. 
Commercial  Liat  and  Price-Current,  iii. 

l'JHO. 

Commercial  Herald,  iii.  1991, 
Commercial  World,  Hi.  WAR 
Commercial  and  Political  Register,  iii. 11LS2. 
Commonwealth,  lil.  2itto,  2049 
Confectioners'  Journal,  iii.  2015. 
Covenant,  Hi.  21143. 
Covenanter,  tii.  arran 
Critic,  iii.  19M7. 
Cynic,  iii.  11IM 

Daily  Register,  iii.  2019. 

Daily  Chronicle,  iii.  1IW2.  ana 

Daily  Express,  iii.  1W. 

Dally  Focus,  iii.  9012 

Daily  Globe,  ill. 

Daily  Intelligencer,  III.  1»>'' 

Daily  Legal  News,  Hi.  2li.'.7. 

Dally  Morniug  Times,  lil.  2024. 

Dally  Keystone,  iii.  2U11L 

Dally  Register,  ill.  a*r,2. 

Daily  Standard,  iii.  20U. 

Daily  Sun,  iii.  201.1 

Daily  Transcript,  iii.  iimm 

Darby'*  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Sta- 
tistical Repository,  iii.  HW«. 

Day,  ill.  ann. 

Democratic  Preae,  ill.  1382. 

Dental  Sews  Letter,  lil.  201*. 

Dental  Times,  HI.  2037. 

Dental  Intelligencer,  iii.  201  fi. 

Dental  Practitioner,  lil.  2HB2. 

Dental  Cosmos,  Hi.  a iai 

Dental  Office  and  Laboratory,  Hi.  attn 

Dental  Quarterly,  HI.  2U32. 

Der  Wochentliche  Staatsbote,  ill.  lllfsi 

Desaert  to  the  True  American,  ill.  ItCit. 

Die  Alte  und  Neue  Welt,  Hi.  ajLL 

Die  Pbiladelphischer  Correspondent,  iii. 
IW'i. 

Die  Neue  Welt,  iii.  Writ', 
Die  Republicanlscbe  Flagge,  iii.  Wttfl 
Dollar  Newspaper,  III.  2X111. 
Drawing-Room  Journal,  iii.  Aril . 
Dramatic  Mirror,  iii.  2nl4. 
Druggists'  Reference,  iii.  i'H> 
I>ye's  Government  Counterfeit  lielet 
HI.  •ari\ 


Newspapers  and  Magazine*: 
Eagle  Journal,  iii.  2059. 
Easy  Hour,  iii.  2008. 
Echo,  Hi.  21160. 

Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,  H1.2Q1L 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  iU. 21221. 
Eclectic  Repertory,  lil. 
Edison's  Review,  iii.  2Q&L. 
Educational  Visitor,  Hi.  2059, 
Kin  8chall  und  Gageuachall.  HI.  mL. 
Enterprise,  Hi.  2ft5&, 
Episcopal  Recorder,  Hi.  19*9. 
Episcopal  Register,  Hi.  2042. 
Episcopal  Magazine,  Hi. 
Erin,  HI.  UflB, 

Eaculapian  Register,  iii.  19*0. 

European  News,  Hi.  2UiL 

Evangelical  Repository,  lil.  l^.'.. 2Q2f>. 

Evening  Star,  iii.  1930. 19K4.  ZiUL 

Evening  Journal,  Hi.  2i >\  4 , 

Evening  Mercury,  ill.  ail 4. 

Evening  National  Argus,  iii.  2022. 

Evening  News,  iii.  2068.  207a. 

Evening  Republican,  Hi. 

Evening  Telegraph,  ill.  19.H),  Ml. 

Evening  Reporter,  Hi.  ». 

Evening  Call,  iii.  2O01. 

Everyliody'a  Album,  Hi.  2010. 

Eye,  III.  19sa. 

Faith  and  Works,  iii.  SH52. 

Falls  Advertiser  and  Rivrraide  Gazette, 
|ii.2!«S, 

Family  Review,  Hi.  onan 

Family  Herald,  111.  2llfci. 

Familiar  Journal,  iii.  2052. 

Farm  and  Garden,  Hi.  -UV'. 

Farmers'  Magazine,  iii.  2057. 

Farmars'  Cabinet,  Hi.  -'nia 

Federal  Gazette,  Hi.  1977. 

Finley's  American  Naval  aud  Commer- 
cial Register,  HI.  1978. 

Financial  Register,  iii.  2i>13. 

Fireside  Visitor,  Hi.  •Htg. 

Flowers'  Eclectic  Magazine,  HI.  2053. 

Focus,  ill.  llUVi. 

Fonim,  Hi.  2014. 

Foreign  Mail,  Iii.  av-7. 

Franklin  Gazette,  Iii.  Li3iL 

Frankford  Dispatch,  Hi.  2053. 

Frankrord  Gazette,  HI.  -.tHIl 

Frankford  Herald,  iii.  2021. 

Freeman's  Journal,  HI.  . 

Freeman's  Journal,  or  the  North  American 
Intelligencer,  iii.  Vjlh. 

Frrie  Prease.  Hi.  21*20. 

Friend,  Hi.  1»B1 

Friends'  Intelligencer,  iii.  -HI 6. 

Frlen  is'  Review,  iii  gmu. 

Gardeners'  Monthly,  iii.  IPSO. 

Gazette,  iii.  aw, 

Gazetteer,  ill.  UliA. 

General  Magazine,  iii.  iML 

Gentleman's  Vade-Mecum,  or  Sporting  and 

Dramatic  Companion,  iii.  lSV.l'A 
German  and  English  Gazette,  HI.  1965. 
German  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Hi.  2Q2L 
German  Pennsylvania  Journal,  ill.  lima. 
Germantown  Commercial,  lit.  2fli2. 
Germantown  Express,  Hi.  2»rtii. 
Germantown  Independent,  Hi.  2060. 
Germantown  Telegraph,  Hi.  ism. 
Godey's  Lady  Book,  in.  1995 
Golden  Days,  ilLaafl- 
Golden  Year.  iii.  2059. 
Graham's  Magazine,  iii.  aill. 
Grand  Army  Scout  and  Soldier's  Mall,  Hi. 
1  20o9. 


Newspapers  and  Magazine*  : 

Grand  Army  Review,  iii.  Su57. 
Graphic  World,  iii.  tLBSL 
Grocers'  Price-Current,  Iii,  2H4. 
Guardian,  iii.  2Q2L. 
Guardian  Angel,  Iii.  2rtM 
Guide,  III.  20H. 

Hahuemannian  Monthly.  lii.IOT.. 

Hammer,  iii.  2Q&L 

Hazard's  Register,  iii.  1992 

Hearthstone,  iii.  Wi 

Herald  of  Truth,  HI.  UP 

High  Dutch  Gazette,  in.  1 

High  Dutch   Pennsylvania  Hl<  r  jrv 

pher,  iii.  1*64. 
Historical  Register,  iii.  l&U. 
Home  Circle,  Hi.  2U£L 
Home  Companion,  iii.  2062. 
Home  Protector.  iii.2QttL 
Home,  School,  and  Church,  in.  ?rjl. 
Homreopathic  News,  Iii. 
Hosiery  and  Knit  Good*  Mannfarturrf,  . 

9IW9 

Household  Visitor,  iii.  »V». 
Ice  Trade  Journal,  iii.  2K& 
I.  C.  D-  U.  Journal,  ill.  2UU. 
Illustrated  Faahion  Bazar,  iii  2UV-. 
Illustrated  World,  iii.  20"  1. 
Independent  Balance.  iU. 
Independent  Weekly  Press,  in  JXli 
Independent  Gazetteer,  iii.  l»7i. 
Inde|>endent  Democrat,  in.  2ulL 
Independent  Whig,  iii.  i:«"l. 
Industrial  Review,  iii.  2U&L 
Ingleside,  iii.  iufifl. 
Insurance  Reporter,  Hi  13I1L 
Iron,  iii.  'aifta. 
Item,  iii.  -D19. 
Item*  of  Interest,  ill.  2tSiL 
Jewish  Record,  Hi.  -■OM 
Journal,  iii.  am. 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Instirat'.  ■< 
1900. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natartl  So 

ences.  Hi.  M. 
Journal  of  Health,  iii.  1904. 
Junior  American  Mechanic,  iii.  JtAL 
Juvenile  Olio,  Hi.  IKiL 
Jnvenile  Portfolio,  iii.  laKfi. 
Keystone,  iii.  3t£L 
Kind  Words,  iii.  2069. 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  Ui.2v53 
L'Abeil*  Americane  Journal,  iii.  IIK> 
Labor  World,  iii.  2067. 
La  Gazette  Fraoraia,  iii.  2U2J. 
L'Avenir,  Hi.  2DM. 
Ladies' Companion,  iii.  it>\x 
Ladies'  Garland,  iii.  .nil 
Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Literary  E«-> 

line,  ill.  IMz, 
Ladies'  Journal  of  Fashion,  iii.  S0>1 
Ladles'  Literary  Portfolio,  iii.  1292. 
Ladin'  Paper,  HI. 
Ladies'  Magazine,  Hi.  197n. 
Ladiea'  Museum,  iii.  1979. 
Lady's  Amaranth,  lit.  201 2. 
Lady's  Dollar  Newspaper,  ii.  .)'.- 
letter-Day  Luminary,  ill.  l'.*Ml 
Law  and  Order  Advocate,  ill.  SUfiU. 
La  Courrier  de  la  France,  iii.  1979. 
Legal  Gazette,  Hi.  -MHO 
Legal  Intelligencer,  In.  2U1A. 
Legal  and  Insurance  Reporter,  iii.  -V-'1 
L'Hemisphere,  iii.  lUKi. 
Liberal,  iii.  19WJ. 
Librarian,  ilL  KM. 
Life,  HI. 
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New«i*j>rr<  mill  Magazines: 
Life  Illustrated,  iii.  2024 
Ltppincotl'a  Magazine,  iii.  iUO 
Lite  nil  1st,  Hi.  -in:t 
Library  Kr».  HI.  20ttii. 
Literary  Gazette,  ill.  19*7. 
Literary  Magazine  aud  American  Register, 

Iii.  MM. 
Literary  Portf.ilio,  iii.  Vr*\ 
Mill*  (i.-niu«,  iii.  -jnia. 
Little  Pilgrim,  111.  2H24. 
Luncheon,  ill.  1MH.V 

Lutheran  Sunday-School  Herald.  Iii.  am. 

Lutheran,  ii!.  m' 

Lutheran  Observer,  ill.  1997. 

Msnayunk  S^ntl D«l,  III.  '«» 

Manaynnk  Courier,  iii.  "tv 

Manaynnk  8Ur,  ill.  Sim. 

Masonic  Mirror,  ill.  2t«4. 

Mechanic*'  Register,  iii.  '-'"1 -• 

Mechanic*'  Free  Preaa,  iii.  LXLL 

Medical  News,  iii.  2ol.V 

Medical  and  Surgical  Register,  iii.  2iH'J. 

Medical  Cosmo*,  iii.  2»Mt. 

Medical  Register,  Hi.  iidi. 

Medical  EzauilDer,  iii.  •*>!■» 

Medicml  Advisory,  Hi.  2t^. 

Medical  Independent,  iii.  'Ml. 

Medical  Rariew  and  Analectic  Juurual,  HI. 

Medlco-Chlrnrgical  Review,  ill  .'nil. 
Merchant  and  Salesman,  Hi.  '-Wc.'. 
Merchants'  Guide,  iii.  2Q.V7. 
Messenger,  iii.  1998 
Methudiat  Magazine,  iii.  1970 
Mind  and  Matter,  Hi.  mm 
Mining  Journal,  iii.  21  i.'»9. 
Miller's  Review,  iii.  Hn\l 
Mirror  of  Taste  aud  Dramatic  Censor,  iii. 
19K1. 

Modem  Reporter,  iii. 
Monarch  I'iO  World,  Iii  2H6!>. 
Monthly  Abstract  of  Medical  Science,  iii. 
■a  its 

Monthly  Register,  iii.  3167, 

Monthly  Insurance  Journal,  iii. 

Monthly  Rainbow,  III.  2iri4 

Moravian,  iii.  iisil. 

Morning  Star,  HI.  gnu 

Morning  Journal,  Hi.  12M. 

Morning  Post,  HI.  lata). 

Mothere'  Journal,  Hi.  2"24. 

Musical  Tim™  and  Art  Journal,  iii.  ilsii. 

Nation,  ill.  21  26. 

National  Agent,  ill.  '2Q63. 

National  Atlas  and  Sunday  Morning  Mall, 

ill.  201  I 
National  Baptlat,  111.  '20.V. 
Nati-nal  Brewer  and  Maltster,  III.  a>Ti3. 
National  Gaiette  (notoi,  496,  ill.  197*. 
National  Gazette  and  Literary  Register,  Hi. 

1BH7 

National  independent,  ill. 
National  Intelligencer,  i.  609,  tUn. 
National  Mechanic,  ill.  '2iiiiii 
National  Merchant,  iii.  2u2o. 
Native  American,  i.  885 ;  ill.  20111. 
Native  Eagle  and  Advocate,  iii.  .'ill 6. 
Krai's  Saturday  Gazette,  iii.  201 11. 
Ned  Uuntllne'e  Own,  in.  -JUiL. 
New  Church  Herald,  iii.  ?if* 
New  Church  Life,  iH.iiiSa. 
New  Knglund  Courant,  1.  219,  '220. 
New  Era,  iii.  -lev. 
New  Leaves,  ill.  2u£Sl 
New  Monthly  Home  Visitor,  il 
New  Northwest,  III.  2UY1 


Newspapers  mid  Magazines: 

New  World,  i.  486  ;  iii.  m?K 
Nord  Amerlka,  Iii.  iitL 
Nordamenkanischer    MonatsberlcJit,  Hi, 

'2021 

North  American  and  United  States  Gazette, 

iii.  19qS,  19*12.  106*.  1970.  19-.ll 
North  American  Manufacturer,  iii.  2ftr,Q. 
North   American    Medical   and  Surgical 

Journal,  ill.  HUM 
North  Phllad.  Iphlan,  ill.  2057. 
Northwest,  Hi. 
Oar,  III.  ttOM. 

Occident  and  American  Jewish  Ad'ocate, 

III.  2014. 
Ocean  (Imve  Record,  ill.  2Ui2. 
Open  Fire  Grate,  ill.  •.it'n. 
Oriental  Casket,  HI.  '-'ilftii 
Our  Second  Century,  ill.  '-'(1*1 ' 
Our  Young  People,  111.  -'HfiH 
Onr  Little  One*.  HI.  .'!■:'■  1 
Oar  Continent,  iii.  2060. 
Our  Once  a  Week  Visitor,  Hi.  -1 1  m 
Our  Own  House,  Hi.  "»*» 
Paine's  Journal  of  Me>1iciue,  iii  "I'll 
Palmetto  Flag,  iii.  •*«■.» 
Peacemaker,  lll.2tklL 
Pan  nay  Iranian,  Hi.  199*. 
Pennsylvania  Chronic!*,  iii.  1808.  la£C 
Pennsylvania  Evantng  Herald,  Hi.  137(1 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  HI.  Vill'i 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  iii.  178C.  1H04. 18H7. 

1886.  11162,  2Q»2.  2088.  '2114.  '2321  :  Hi. 

1931. 

Pennsylvania  German,  HI.  2U13. 
Pennsylvania  Journal,  iii  1W2.  UrtH 
Pennsylvania  Law  Journal,  Hi.  2067, 
Pennsylvania   Magazine,  HI.  1S12.  1973. 
1212,2313. 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  Hi.  2L&L 

Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, ill.  lH'Jl.  1W.  19W. 

Pennsylvania  Sentinel,  iii.  1096. 

Pennsylvania  Stateaman,  Hi.  21222. 

Pennsylvania  Whig,  iii.  law 

Penn  Monthly,  ill.  '204 :i. 

Penny  Post,  III.  LSHi£L 

People's  Magazine,  iii.  2040. 

People's  Library,  111,  2014 

Pepper's  Musical  Times,  ill.  2011. 

Peteraun's  Counterfeit  Detector  and  Na- 
tional Hank-Note  List,  iii.  '-'ni" 

Peterson's  Ladies'  National  Magazine,  III. 

gtu 

Philadelphia  Abendpost,  iii.  2U3AL 
Philadelphia  Businesa  Journal,  Hi.  2U24. 
Philadelphia  Clitistisn  Advocate,  iii.  SSlii. 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  iii.  2020 
Philadelphia  Daily  Kecord,  111.  '21131. 
Philadelphia  Usuokrat,  Hi.  2012 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Hi.  201ft. 
Philadelphia  Evening  Journal.  Hi.  2(1  h. 
Philadelphia  Evening  Post,  Hi.  1-r,  4 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  ill.  -2<aVt. 
Philadelphia  Grocer,  III.  2062. 
Philadelphia  Herald,  Hi.  2LL1L 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  Honio-opalhy.  ill. 
•*>•*> 

Philadelphia  Intelligencer,  HI.  Joy 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  III.  ltKi,  V£>L 
Philadelphia  Lancet,  HI.  2ir>« 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  Hi  ,  HULL 
Philadelphia  l.lberaliat,  ill.  l'r.H. 
Philadelphia  Magazine,  111.  1979 
Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  ill. 


l'HQ 


Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  Hi.  2Us3- 


Newspapers  and  Magazines : 

Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, 111.  21124 . 

Philadelphia  Merchant,  Hi.  2Qg5. 

Philadelphia  Mercury,  III  1974.12HL 

Philadelphia  Methodist,  HI.  2VC.7. 

Philadelphia  Minerva,  III.  197». 

Philadelphia  Mirror,  III.  2UHi 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Hi.  12JUU. 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine,  iii  l'STO. 

Philadelphia  Photographer,  Hi.  21  at 

Philadelphia  Police  Gazette,  Hi.  ''iff 

Philadelphia  Post.  iii.  21a-, 

Philadelphia  Raoord,  til.  2li40,  81  as.  -M.HI 

Philadelphia  Reconler,  III.  l:ih't 

Philadelphia  Register,  111.  196G. 

Philadelphia  Reporter,  Hi.  £212, 

Philadelphia  Repertory,  Hi.  19*4. 

Philadelphia  Repository,  ill.  1981.  2Q1X 

Philadelphia  Saturday  News,  HI.  2U1H. 

Philadelphia  Sonntaga  Journal,  iii.  -'<iV2. 

Philadelphia  TagebUtt,  111.  2t»W. 

Philadelphia  er  Telegraph  und  Deutschea 
Worhenblatt,  Hi.  1WT. 

Philadelphia  Tobacconist,  HI.  2UClL 

Philadelphia  Trade  Journal,  Hi.  2U3S. 

Philailelphia  Visitor.  III.  gull. 

Philadelphia  Volksblatt,  HI.  2"U. 

Phlladnlphla  Wochenhlatt,  Hi.  ?"-'«- 

Pblladelphlan,  Hi.  I99H. 

Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, ill.  ilHX 

Photographic  World,  HI. 

Phrenological  Journal,  Hi.  a«4. 

Picture  World,  iii.  i3U6fl. 

Pioneer,  Hi.  1996. 

Playbill,  111.  lltti. 

Polyclinic,  Iii.  21181 . 

Polytechnic  Review,  Hi.  21!i2. 

Porcupine,  iii.  I'.H^. 

Porcupine's  Gszi-tto,  ill.  ia7». 

Portfolio,  IH.imL 

Poet  and  Camp,  iii.  2U6A. 

Practical  Farmer,  iii.  '-iw.'. 

Preebyterian,  Hi.  1997.  2rafi. 

Presbyterian  Banner,  iii.212^L 

Presbyterian  Journal,  iii.  2i V>  1 

Presbyterian  Magazine,  ill.  202.1. 

Presbyterian  Monthly,  III.  2LtlL 

Pn-ebyterian  Monthly  Record,  ill.  2JJ21, 

Preebyterian  Treasury  of  Education,  iii. 
211. 

Preebyterian  Quarterly  Review,  ill.  21124. 
Preas,  Hi.  '-'<>?«- 
Price-Current,  HI.  Vrtf.. 
PrinUrs'  Circular.  iU.  'JSS&. 
Pnigrecs,  iii.  2UU. 
Propagator,  III.  •nnr>~ 
ProtesUnt  Banner,  III.  2iiii_ 
Protestant  Episcopalian,  ill.  I'l'i.- 
Pruteatanl  Standard,  Hi.  '.1  ^ < 
Proof-Sheet,  III  '-inn 

Public  Ledger,  ill.  19.U).  1W2.  »Xsj.  2129. 

•213H.  2131.  2134.  21,16. 
Public  Opinion,  Hi.  2Q4J1 
Quaker  City  Gazette,  111.  '.'nvi 
Quaker  City  Review,  III.  2Uo2. 
Quarterly  >klectic  Medical  Journal,  iii. 

Quarterly  Theological  Review,  iii.  19»fi. 
Quinologist,  iii.  2ii.'i7. 
Quiz,  Hi.  21  c'i9 

Radical  Reformer  and  Workingman'a  Ad- 
vocate, Hi.  I  'eel 
Railway  World,  iii.  fia: 
Real  Estate  Reporter,  Hi.  ai62 
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Newspaper*  and  Magazine*: 

Record  of  Growth,  iii.  iHfii. 
Reformer,  Hi.  1987. 1OT0. 
Religion*  Remembrancer.  Hi.  1958.  19H/. 
Review  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  lit 
Review,  iii.  2061. 
Revelateur  Journal,  iii.  \ML. 
Robinson'*  Epitome  of  Literature,  iii.2uo3. 
Royal  Spiritual  Magazine,  iii.  1973 
Royal  Spiritual  Gazette,  111.  1974. 
Rural  Magazine,  iii.  VJM 
Salmagundi,  ill.  1936,  »>in 
Sarlain*  Magazine,  iii.  arot 
Saturday  Bulletin,  III.  1991. 
Saturday  Chronicle,  Iii.  'Kill. 
Saturday  Courier,  Hi.  1ML 
Saturday  Emporium,  ill.  2021. 
Saturday  Evening  Poet,  iii.  1ML 
Saturday  Gleaner,  Iii.  Win 
Saturday  Jonrnal,  Hi.  ViHiil 
Saturday  Mall,  ill.  virVi 
Saturday  Morning,  1H.2U53. 
Saturday  Museum,  iii.  2014. 
Saturday  Sight,  ill.  •iiM. 
8cattered  Seeds,  111.  mi. 
Scholar*'  Quarterly,  iii.  iUOL. 
Schwaebiscbes  Wochenblatt,  Hi.  aU. 
Scott'*  Weekly  Paper,  iii.  '.'02 1. 
Select  Review*  and  Spirit  of  the  Maguziiirs, 
ill.  198.1. 

Smith'*  Weekly  Volume,  111.  aiilL 
Southern  Monitor,  iii.  2U2S. 
Southern  and  Weetern  Journal,  iii.  2Q23. 
Bower,  iii.  'au: 
Spectator,  HI.  -JUB1. 
8pirit  of  the  1'ree*.  III.  U&L 
Splrit  of  the  Time*,  111.  2U12. 
Spurting  Life,  iii.  2QGL 
Spy  In  Philadelphia,  ill.  191*. 
Stage,  iii.  204A 
Statesman,  iii.  lflafl- 

Stewart'*  Banjo  and  Guitar  Journal,  HI.  i 
21161. 

St.  George'*  Journal,  Hi.  2058. 
Stockton'*  Dental  Intelligencer,  HI.  2QHL 
Stoddart'*  Review,  ill.  'iuiA 
Strawbrldge  A  Cluthler'*  Quarterly,  ill.  a  ml. 
Sugar  Beet,  111.  Ml 
Sunlight,  iii.  21161 
Sunday  Argus,  iii  Mu 
Sunday  Atlas,  HI.  21  «f, 
Sunday  Courier,  Hi.  2032. 
Sunday  Dispatch,  ill.  aufli. 
Sunday  Delta,  111.  »»4. 
Sunday  Gazette,  iii.  1808. 
Sunday  Globe,  iii.  £021. 
Sunday  Hour,  Iii.  a  "til. 
Sunday  Herald,  iii.  2057. 
Sunday  Independent,  Hi.  HV\'A 
Sunday  Ledger,  Hi.  2021- 
Sunday  Mercury,  ill.  2"22. 
Sunday  Mirror,  iii.  2U&2. 
Sunday  01  aerrer,  III.  aHl 
Sunday  Pre**,  lit.  WlL 
Sunday  Republic,  ill.  2UM, 
Sunday  Sun,  HI.  2011. 2016. 
Sunday-School  Journal,  ill.  1220. 
Sunday-School  Time,  Hi.  2030. 
Sunday  World,  iii.  2U32- 
Sunday  Time*.  Hi.  2033. 
Sunday  Transcript,  iii.  2il2£i. 
Sunday  Tribune,  iii.21i±L 
Sunday-School  World,  Hi.  2JiLL 
Tacony  New  Era,  III. 

Teacher'"  Offering,  or  Sabbath  Scholars' 

Magazine,  Hi.  UtfW. 
Teacher,  Hi.  JliXL 
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Newspaper*  and  Magazine*: 

Temperance  Advocate,  ill.  2jHJ_ 
Terpsichore,  iii.  2061, 
Textile  Monitor,  Hi.  •>s»l. 
Textile  Record  of  America,  111 
Textile  ColoriaMH.  2067. 
Thoroughbred  Stock  Journal,  III.  2061. 
Tickler,  III.  mm 
Time*,  III.  SMi. 

Trangrnm,  or    Fashionable    Trlfler,  III. 
ins*. 

Traveler  and  Every  Saturday,  iii.  2044. 
Traveler*'  Official    Railway    Guide,  III. 

Tribune  and  Fanner,  iii.  2Q&2. 
Tribune.  HI,  W> 
Truth  In  Life,  Hi.  20BSL 
Truth,  111.  ttXl'i 
True  Blue, ill.  '.'mil 
Typographical  Advertiser,  HI.  fifitL 
University  Magazine, III.  wv,l 
University  Medical  and  Surgical  Joiirnnl, 
ill.  MM 

Universal  Advertlaer.  HI.  1970. 
United  Stale*  Magazine  and  Democratic 

Review,  ULailli. 
United  State*  Recorder.  Iii,  1970 
United  Brethren  Missionary  Intelligencer, 

Hi.  1W0. 
United  State*.  Hi. 

United  State*  Magazine,  iii.  I9T4.  2U2L 
United  State*  Commercial  Register,  Hi. 

ana. 

United  Service,  ill.  2067. 
United  SUte*  Review,  iii.  2040. 
United  SUte*  Gazette,  HI.  1808.  1827^  1368. 

2130.  2132.  2172.  217:1.  217ft. 
Yuncouit'*  Counterfeit  Detector,  Hi.  ?nn 
Verelnigte  Staaten  Zeitung,  Hi.  2nl6. 
Voice  of  Peace,  iii.  9Q45 
Weldles  Circulating  Library,  Hi.  nwa 
Waldie'a  Literary  Omnlbti*,  iii.  21111. 
Weekly  Mea*enger,  Hi.  am. 
Weekly  Commercial,  ill.  2024. 
Weekly  Register,  iii.  2Q24. 
Weekly  Magazlue,  III.  l-.-T'.i 
Weekly  Public  Sale  Report,  HI.  m*4 
Weekly  Notes  of  Case*,  111.  £044. 
West  Philadelphia  Hoipltal  RegUter,  til. 
wet? 

We*t  Philadelphia  Advertlaer,  Hi.  ?■  tvt 
West  Philadelphia  Telephone,  HI.  «sVJ 
West  End,  iii.  2063. 
Westminster  Teacher,  iii.  2044. 
Whig  Chronicle,  HI.  19*4 
Woman'*  Advocate,  III  :f*2t 
Woman's  Word*,  ill.  2045. 
Word*  of  Faith,  iii.  at'. 
World,  ill.  ?QI3 

Toung  People'*  Book,  ill.  ah 4. 
Toung  People'*  Magazine,  Hi.  '-'ixo. 
Toung  Reaper,  iii.  'nf/A 
Youth'*  World,  iii.  2014. 
Nicola,  Col.  Lewis,  I.  3.11,  333-334  (note),  543, 

367,  414,  4-W  (note). 
NichoUuu,  James  It  ,  I.  731. 
Night-watch  of  Philadelphia,  1.  264,  2<V>. 
Nisi  Prlus  court*  e*tabll*hed,  I.  624. 
Nixon,  John,  I.  290,  292, 296,  320,  321,  335,  3S7, 

409,  44",  456, 475,511,515. 
Noah,  M.  M.,  II.  1137. 
Noble,  Henry,  II.  Ml. 
Nones,  Benjamin,  I.  43A  (note),  563. 
Noii-linporiattori  resolution  and  policy,  I.  271, 
'  273,281-84. 
"  No  Party''  convention,  i.  777. 
Norris,  Isaac,  II.  14B8. 


Norris,  Charles,  li.  870. 1499. 

Norria,  Isaac,  1. 126, 171,  1*0, 182, 186,  117,  IK. 

199,  210,  218,  232,  239,  242,  244.  245.  2ST.  Ti, 
"  601. 

Norris,  Isaac  W.,  I.  680. 
Norris,  Samuel.  I.  678. 

Norris,  Joseph  Parker,  I.  6TD,  6*4,  <4s,  i 
1499. 

Norris  mansion,  I.  593. 

Norris  Square,  iii.  1861. 

North  American  Bank,  Hi.  2E«2. 

"  North  Carolina,"  launch  of  frigate,  I.  U* 

North    Pennsylvania    Railroad,  1.  7"7,  TU 

(note).  717,  719, 722,844. 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company,  I.  7<K,  TT 

(note). 

Northern  Liberties  Bank,  iii.  2U99. 

Northern  Liberties,  town-hooae  of,  iii.  lUi 

Northern  Home,  ii.  1456. 

Northern  Dicpenasry,  ii.  1685. 

Northei  u  Assoclatlou,  li  1471. 

Northern   Liberties,  i.  74.  1 19.  207,  212,  3tJ 

(note*,  242,  245,  253.  260,  261.  264.  265,  «, 

410,  434.  445,  467,  482,  486,  Ml,  Si  t,  515,  A>, 

692,  696,  601,  617,  713 ;  iii.  ivr. 
Northern  Liberty  Fire  Company,  1. 780. 
Northern  Liberty  Blues,  I.  494. 
Northampton  County  erected.  246. 
••  Nova  CSBsares,"  i.  78,  79,  88,  143-45. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  it  lrf 
"  Nunnery,"  so-called,  attacked  by  ok*  .1*41. 

1.665. 
Nurseries,  li.  945. 

Nurses,  volunteer,  accepted,  I.  773. 

O. 

Oar.  ill.  705M 

Observatory,  old,  at  State-House,  i.  321 
Observer,  Sunday,  iii.  2tm. 
Obstetrical  Society,  ii.  1633. 
Occident  and  American  Jewish  Advoears,  a., 
2014. 

Ocean  Grove  Record,  Hi.  2HS2. 
Ocean  Steamship  Line,  IU.ZlIfl. 
Odd  Fellowa,  I.  725,  636. 

Cemetery,  i.  726;  Hi.  'if  .1 

Hall.  I.  704.  731. 

hiatory,  iii.  21fU. 

Home,  li.  1460. 
Odeuhelmer,  John  M.,  1. 712  (note) 
Odontographic  Society,  ii.  1642. 
Cullers  Hotel,  1.469, 472,  473,  476,  483,  4*5. *<> 
491. 

Ogden,  John  M..  I.  693,  G94. 
Ogontx  Seminary,  II.  1958. 
Oils,  manufacture  of,  111.  2283.  '-»2*4 
•'  Old  Hob"  Society,  i.  555. 
"Old  Ironside*"  locomotive,  I.  862a:  ui  StT*. 
224S. 

Old  Ladies'  Home,  ii.  1486. 

Old  maids,  none  In  Philadelphia,  I.  If. 

Old  Oak*  Cemetery,  I.  836. 

Old  Quaker  school-house  burned,  i.  516. 

Old  red  bridge,  Hi.  2145. 

Olive  Cemetery,  HI.  2360. 

"  Oliver  Oldnchool,"  I.  SOS,  5«9. 

Olivet  Baptist  Church,  1.  726. 

Olmsted,  Capt  Gideon,  I.  546. 

Olympic  Circus,  i.  567. 

Olympic  Theatre,  i.  579 ;  li.  973,  975,  9TT 

Omnibus  line,  HI.  2199. 

coaches  on,  HI.  2122. 
On**,  Indian  name  of  William  Penn.  L  IT 
200. 

Onderdonk.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  I.  657  :  ii.  «•<*. 
O'Neill,  Charles,  I.  770,  772. 
Open  Firs-Grate,  HI.  2057 
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Opera,  Italian,  Id  Philadelphia,  I.  717. 

Opera-llouse,  Sunford's,  I.  713;  II.  1078, 10*0. 

Oratorio,  tho  lint,  II.  11/77. 

Order  of  Elka,  Hi.  SVi7i, 

Order  of  I  tilled  Friends,  III.  207* 

Order  of  United  American  Mechanic*,  Hi. 

Order*  In  council,  British,  I.  538,  539,  562. 

Ordinance*,  city.  III.  170H 

Organists,  professional.  In  1 824.  ill.  2220, 

Organising  charity  society,  it,  1479. 

Organs,  manufacture  of,  ill.  fr.'an 

Oriental  Casket,  Hi.  2(W0. 

Orne,  Benjamin,  i.  681. 

Orphan  asylum,  i.  590. 

horned  (Iran.  I.  60S. 
Orphan  Society,  I.  AM,  KM;  II.  1154. 
Orphan*'  Court,  ii.  1568. 

Orphan*'  Home  and  Aiylum  for  the  Aged  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  II.  1467. 

Orthorwdic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  fur  Ner- 
Tom  Diseases,  II.  1683. 

Oaler*  introduced  on  Delaware  Hirer  lowland* 
by  Franklin,  I.  232  (note). 

Oswald,  Capt.  Eleater,  I.  425,  426,  442,  443. 

Otla,  Dv,  II.  1062. 

"  Ottar,"  *loop-Qf-war,  I.  216. 

Otto,  Dr.  Juhn  C,  I.  633 ;  II.  1610. 

Onr  Continent,  HI.  2L!fiU. 

Our  l*dy  of  the  Nativity  Catholic  Church,  U.' 
1384. 

Our  Utile  Onea,  III.  2i>44. 

Our  Mother  of  Sorrow*  Catholic  Church,  li. 

1389. 

Our  Own  Home,  III.  ami. 
Our  One*  a  Week  Visitor,  111.  2!M!L 
Our  Second  Century,  Hi.  2062. 
Our  Young  People,  II.  2uv». 
Owen,  Dr.  Griffith,  li,  1378. 

Owen,  Gen.  Joshua  T  .  I.  726,  74.'.,  770,  775,  833, 
835. 

Oxford  CwrprtMHI,  Hi.  wo 


Pacific  telegraph  opened,  I.  785. 

Packer,  William  F.,  I.  726. 

Packet*,  I.  524 ;  III  2150,  2157,  21  69. 

Paex,  Gen.  Antonio,  in  Philadelphia,  I.  697. 

Page,  Col  James,  1.625-28,  666,  678,  682,  688, 

702,  728,  732.  780,  785,  821  ;  II,  1540. 
Paine,  Thomas,  I.  301,  309,  310,  313,  315,  338, 

348,  354,  350,  398,  4(16,  415,  516;  HI.  2141, 

2229. 

Paine'*  Journal  of  Medicine,  III.  2U41. 
Painting*.  Sully's  gallery  of,  I.  590. 
Palatine*,  1.  190,  2n2,  203.  2IK1,  209,  217,  246. 
Palmer,  Anthony,  I.  178,  184,  214. 
Palmer  Street  Cemetery,  iil  mil 
Palmer,  Thoniaa  Hope,  i.  712. 
Palethorp,  Rolwrt,  i.  74«. 

Palmetto  Flag  n-wapaprr  suspended.  I.  753;  ill. 

Mere 

Paiicoast,  Dr.  Juaeph,  ii.  1159,  1620. 
Pam-oast,  Samuel,  I.  588. 
Panic*,  financial,  I.  648,  726,  838. 
Paoli,  nui  «*ar  re  of,  i.  348. 

Paper  currency,  I.  196,  197,  203,  208,  212,  232, 
243,  246,  257,  271,  294,  311,  325,  365,  370,  408, 
416,  4:18,  440.  5*5,  648,  653. 

Paper-mill*.  I.  7.  117,  146,  148,  2-23,  263,  397;  II. 
1103;  Hi.  «H-"-> 

Paper  Company,  American  Wood-,  III.  W38 

Paper-hanging*,  II.  858.  877. 

Parrliih,  Dr.  Isaac,  I  532,  II.  1262. 

Pairlah,  Dr.  ,l.*epti,  I.  63.1,  637  ;  II.  1618. 

Parsons,  William,  I.  232,  234. 

Parker,  0.  II.  P.,  L  728. 
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Parker'*  Ford,  I.  349. 

Parke,  Dr.  Thomas,  I.  532. 

Parry,  William  F.,  L  «79. 

Parry,  Llrut.-Col.  Caleb,  I.  328-31. 

Paradise.  John,  II.  1049. 

Paaayunk,  I.  74, 410,  713. 

Piuwyunk  Square,  ill.  1850. 

Paasmore  Williamson  case,  I.  720. 

Passenger  railways,  city,  Hi.  2200. 

Pascal  Iron-Work*,  iil.  «M 

Pastorius,  Franci*  Daniel,  1  116, 117, 121, 164, 

170,  180;  II.  895;  ill.  2224. 
Pattlann,  RoUrt  E  ,  I.  849,  852a,  852». 
Patruona,  I.  59. 
Patton,  Col.  Robert,  I.  576. 
Patent*  granted,  ill.  2260^22!^ 
Pulliolnglcal  Society,  II.  1632. 
Patterson  Guards,  I.  679. 

Patterson.  Gen.  Francis  E.,  I.  755,  764,  770,  773, 
776,  778,  788,  794.  80ft. 

Patterson,  Pr.  Henry  S.,  1.694;  ii.  1611. 

Pattrisou,  Jonathan,  I.  5S5. 

Patterson,  Joseph,  I.  83  >,  842;  ill.  21iZL 

Pat  terson.  Gen.  Rol»ert,  I.  611.  515,  566,  590, 608, 
614,  «2I.  625,  628,  634,  637,  653,  606,  689,  672, 
082,  687,  698,  699,  702,  740,  749,  714,  759,  763, 
768,  776,789,  794,  829.  8.17;  ii.  117ft 

Patterson,  Professor  Robert,  I.  644,577. 

Patterson,  Mr.  Robert  M  ,  i.  674,  614,  620,  688 ; 
II.  1611. 

Patterson,  Col.  William  C,  I  699,  715. 
Patriotic  Suns  of  America,  ill.  2UIi. 
Paul,  Jamea  W„  I.  674. 
Paul,  Jeremiah,  ii.  1046. 
Paul,  John  Rodman,  I.  681. 
Paul,  William,  I.  560. 
Pawling,  Henry,  I  304. 
Pawlet,  the  beadle,  I.  200. 
Paxtun  uuunacre,  i.  240-42. 
Pax  ton  Boys,  II.  10O7. 
Peacock  Tavern,  I.  602. 
Pea  Palch  Island.  I.  671.  574,  676,  608,  615. 
Pearson,  Jamea,  I.  261. 
Pearee,  H  W.,  I.  831. 
Peacemaker,  iil.  agSJL 
Pcale's  Museum,  I.  487,  504.  514,  546,  579,  5*fl, 

590,  043  ;  II.  946,  979,  1037  ;  III.  1788,  «.V,. 
Peale,  Ann  C,  li.  1039. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  I.  :t38,  370, 394.  396,  398, 
407,  420.  427,  432,  514,  546,  592,  711 ;  II.  996, 
1036,  10611,  1192  ;  ill.  1788.  2260. 

Peale,  Raphael,  ii.  947.  1037. 1039. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  I.  514,  521 ;  II  947, 1036, 1070. 

Peale,  Sarah  M  ,  II.  HUD. 

Peale,  Titian,  H.  947,  1037, 1039. 

Pekin  Woolen-Mill,  Hi.  2.W4. 

PemlM-rtun,  Israel,  I.  199,  209,  242-44,  247,  251, 
MS,  279.  298.  34.'.,  .^^2  ;  II.  856,  883,  1251. 

Pemberton,  Israel,  Jr.,  i.  218,  239. 

Pemherton,  Isaac,  I.  100. 

Pemberton,  James,  I.  262,  272. 

Pemberton,  John,  I.  247,  345. 

Pcmherlon,  Phinoaa,  I.  128,  174. 

PrnilHirtou  plalitatiuU,  il.  1668. 

Peun  Club,  11.  1094 

Penn,  Granville  John,  I  704. 

Psnn,  Hannah,  I.  161,  174. 178, 198. 

Penn,  John,  I.  3,  159, 179, 207,  242,  248,  258,  261, 
265,  270,  281,  286,  289,  322.  324,  336,  345,  406, 
436,  483,  592 ;  Hi.  1827.  1866,2137,  2152.2230. 

Penn,  Letllla,  I.  119, 162,160,163,171,  174,279; 
ii.  856,  1686. 

Penn,  Margaret,  I.  207. 

Penn,  Richard,  i  3,  258,  239,  281,  265,  313,  406, 

4S5  ;  III.  17*7.  1918.2137.  'JT70. 
Penn,  Thomas,  i.  206,  268,  281 ;  III.  1827.  1846. 

1865.  1918.  2137.2m. 


Penn,  William,  I.  3, 13,  33,  34.  3fl.  72,  75,  77,  87, 
88, 144, 198, 221  ;  II.  853, 856, 889, 981, 1688; 
III.  1739. 1769.  1771.  1780.  1781. 1786, 1790. 
1799.  1800,  1WW,  1812.  1842,  1848,  1873. 
1921.  2151.  2165,  22i  tt,  2217.  2249,  2281, 
229.5. 'Mil. 
life  of,  I.  80,  82. 

proprietor  of  part  of  New  Jersey,  1.  79. 
address  by,  to  settlers  In  America,  I. .84. 
policy  of,  toward*  Indiana,  I.  86. 
frame  of  government  and  code  of  laws  by, 

I.  89-93. 
arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  I.  97. 
first  residence  In  Philadelphia,  (.  95. 
dress  and  appearance,  I.  98. 
the  " great  law" framed  by,  passed,  1. 102-4. 
visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  I.  104. 
treaty  by,  with  Indiana  at  Shaekamaxon,  • 

I.  104-7.  • 

residences  of,  at  Prnnibiiry  and  Philadel- 
phia, I.  108,  1  GO,  163. 

a  peacemaker,  i.  112,  120. 

return  of,  to  England,  1. 119. 

deposed  from  Governorship,  1. 124. 

reinstated,  1. 125. 

autograph  of,  i.  127. 

return  to  Philadelphia,  I.  128,157. 

a  slaveholder,  1. 163. 

as  a  Governor,  I.  167-69. 

final  departure  from  Philadelphia,  1.174. 

proposee  to  sell  his  charier  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I.  176. 

In  Fleet  prison,  I.  186. 

deed  given  by,  in  1662,  I.  190. 

death  of,  i.  199. 
Penn.  William.  Jr ,  I.  156, 159,  181,  200. 
Penn  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company,  iil. 212A. 
Penn  Treaty,  monument  of,  111.  1873. 
Penn,  or  Centre  Square,  Hi.  1773.  1841.  1842. 
Penn  Township  Rank,  ill.  -TitW 
Penn  Rolling-Mlll,  111.2253. 
Penn  Monthly.  Hi  2043. 
Penn  Woolen-Mill.  111.  2303. 
Peun.  Diatrlct  or,  I.  062,  676,  085,  713. 
Penrose),  Charles,  i.  6ol. 
Penrose,  Charles  B  ,  I  653. 
Penrose,  Jonathan,  I.  446. 
Penrose,  Samuel,  I.  292. 
Penrose,  Thomas,  i.  289,  4<«,  609. 
Penrose,  William,  i.  642. 
Penrose  Keriy,  ill  2X15. 
Penrw  Bridge  Company,  I.  707. 
Pennsi.u.y  Manor,  rrsidem  <•  of  William  Penn, 

I.  108,  151,  159.  100,  162-64. 
Penny  Pot  House,!.  IIJl,  146,  172,  183,217;  11. 

981  ;  Hi.  91 61. 
Pension  Board,  i.  771. 
Penuock,  William,  1.  557. 

Pennington.  Edward,  I.  282,289,  290,456,470, 

615,  546,  00). 
Pennypark  Iruu-Worka,  III.  ™'JW 
Perm)  packer.  S.  W..  li.  1168. 
Penuej Ivanlji,  condition  of,  i.  3. 

geological  auMey  of,  I.  18. 

chatter  of,  to  William  Penn,  I.  83. 

first  Constitution  of,  I.  89-92,  111, '250,  322. 

first  law*  or",  promulgated,  1.  92,  93. 

first  Council  of,  i.  94. 

first  meeting  of  Assembly  of,  1. 109, 110. 

first  Council  of,  I.  109,  110. 

freedom  of  religion  established  In,  i.  113. 

great  seal  of,  I.  122. 

that  tax  levied  in,  I.  125. 

Constitution  of,  i.  127. 

Iron  manufacture  in,  I.  154. 

charter  of  privilege*  of,  I.  173. 

a  description  of,  i.  223. 
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PsilUSylVatlla  : 

troop*  of.  In  RcTolatlon,  I.  327-37,  340. 
ravolu  or  Ho*  troops  oT,  i.  414, 429,  430. 
Supreme  Executive  Council  or,  created,  I. 

33*. 

abolished,  L  455. 
SlaU)  Constitution  or  1790.  i.  4M,  463. 
Pennsylvania  Academy  oT  Kin*  Arts,  il.  1061, 

1060,  1070. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  I.  618. 
Pennsylvania  Bank,  1.  323,  oil ;  III.  2088.  2099.  I 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company,  ill.  I 
21HL 

Pennsylvania  Hall,  1.  650. 

deatructiou  of,  by  a  mob,  i.  641,  652. 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  1210. 
Pennsylvania  llnepital,  i  257.  332,  420. 556,  599, 

631,  M4  ;  II.  1004,  1196. 
Pennsylvania  Improvement  Company,  I.  All. 
Pennsylvania  MuMum,  II.  957. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1.  677, 680,  689, 692, 70S, 

715,  732,  792,  799,  807,  811,  839,  848;  III.  2Jja. 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  I.  812,  816. 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Eucouragemen  t 

of  Manufacturers,  ill.  2314.  2316. 
*  Pennsylvania,"  ateatnboat,  exploded,  i.  711. 
Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  ii.  1489. 
Pennsylvania  D«af  and  Dumb  Inatltntlon,  il. 

1463. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children,  II.  14-57. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  U.  1461. 
Pennsylvania  Law  Reports,  il.  1556. 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Allege,  fi.  1650. 
Pennsylvania   Retreat  fur  Blind  Mute*  and 

Aged  and  Inflrm  Blind,  U.  1463. 
Pennsylvania  Working  Uome  for  Blind  Hen, 
II  1463. 

Pennsylvania  Evening  Herald,  lit.  1H71L 
Evening  Post,  lii.  1974,  1B76. 
Freeman,  Hi.  9iilr> 

Cexelte,  |.  228.  233.  237,  245.  271,  278,  303, 
350,  383,  38«,  424,  629;  ill.  1786.  1804. 
1807.  1885.  1962.  1991.  2062,  2U86.  2114. 
232L. 

Chronicle,  ill.  1808.  1066 
Penny  P.iat,  111.  lBtlfl 
Inquirer,  I.  612. 

Journal,  t.  256,  27«,  283,  303;  ill.  18Q2, 
19tV4 

Magaxine,  I.  235,  3119, 310. 335. 337,  342,  357, 

379  ;  HI.  1812.  197  t,  1978.  '2311. 
Ledger.  I.  359,  366,  374  ;  HI.  1973. 
Packet,  1  .187,392,397.  411.  424;  liL  1891, 

Whig.  ill.  1996. 

Sentinel,  ill.  1996. 

Statesman,  iii.  2tl22. 

Magazine  or  History,  iii.  2063. 

Law  Journal,  Hi.  9«rt7 
Pennsylvanlau,  1.  723;  111  lm 
"  People*  par  ty,"  i.  729,  731,  733.  735,  770,  803. 
People'*  Literary  Inatilute,  i.  738. 
People'*  Library,  lii.  2uLL 
Pepper,  William,  M.D  ,  I.  842;  li.  1614. 
Pepper,  George,  1. t20. 
Pepper'*  Musical  Times,  ill.  2067. 
Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard,  I.  566,  686, 
692. 

Perry,  William  S-.  II.  1160. 

Perry,  William,  murder  of,  1.  638. 

Permanent  bridge  over  Schuylkill,  III.  211k 

Permanent  Exhibition,  Inauguration  and  fail- 
ure of,  I.  849. 

Perpetual  motion,  discovery  or,  announced,  i. 
661.  587. 

Periwig*.  IL  862. 


Peraico.  E.  L ,  II.  1067. 

Parkin*,  Joseph,  li.  In69. 

Perkins,  Jacob,  111.  226:1,  232A. 

Perkins,  Samuel  H.,  L  716,  770. 

Perot,  John,  III.  221L 

Perseverance  Hose  Company,  I.  683. 

Pest  a]  mils  n  School  System,  lit.  1925. 

Petroleum  and  Mining  Exchange,  lii.  8369. 

Peter  Evans'  tavern,  I.  583. 

"  Peter  Porcupine,"  I.  4*6,  490. 

Gazette  of,  i.  498. 
Patera,  Richard,  i.  217,  235,  239.  242,  296,  334, 

403,  409,  431,  448,  454,  696,  609,615,643;  II. 

1628, 1541 ;  lit.  1865. 1938.  2141.  21111 
Peters,  William,  ii.  873  ;  111.  1866. 
Peterson,  George  W..  I.  784. 
Peterson's  Counterfeit  Detector,  iii.  2030. 
Peterson,  Charles  J.,  IL  1171. 
Patty's  Island,  I.  9. 

Pettlt,  Thomas  M.,  1.  642,  680;  li.  1644. 
Pettengill,  B.  D.,  I.  722. 
Philadelphia: 

art  and  artists  or,  il.  1029. 
authors  and  literature  or,  II.  11*99. 
amusement*  or,  ii.  939. 
Asiatic  cholera  in,  I.  630-33,  690. 
Age  (new»psper),  I.  810. 
Arctic  expedition  sail*  from.  In  1753.  L 
246. 

batteries  erected  In.  I.  215. 
Bank  Meeting-House  in,  i.  121. 
bench  and  bar  or,  II.  1491. 
blockade  of  port  or,  I.  327. 
bounds  of,  1.  4. 

British  occupation  or,  11.  894, 1009. 
burying-grounda  and  cemeteries  of,  III. 

census  or,  In  1748.  1.  217. 
in  1777.  1.  367. 
in  1808. 1.  537. 
cartmen  or,  In  1704. 1.  183. 
capital  or  the  State,  Hi.  llfil 
climate  or,  li.  895. 

consolidation  of  adjoining  districts  with,  i. 

4, 15,713-16. 
Clearing- House  Association, lii.  21QS, 
clubs  or.  II.  1092. 

charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  or, 
li.  1449. 

Commercial  Exchanges  or.  Hi.  2340. 
court-house,  wharves,  and  bridge*  In  1710. 
I.  187 

County  prison.  Hi  1835. 
College  or,  I.  275,  456. 
commerce  or,  in  \T.V>.  I.  208. 
College  of  Medicine,  II.  1651. 
charter  or,  I.  15,  173-75,  261. 
Conference  or  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  action  concerning  slavery,  L 
752. 

description  or,  In  1697,  i.  146-48. 

In  1716, 1.  191. 
Declaration  or  Independence  proclaimed 

Id,  I.  320. 

damage*  sustain ed  by  people  of,  during 

Revolution,  I.  384,  386. 
Dispensary,  ii  1685. 
Domestic  Society,  Hi.  2302. 
early  printers,  publishers,  and  poets  la,  I. 
221-25. 

early  lawyers  and  physicians  In,  L  164, 166, 

222,  234,  408. 
early  steel  furnace*  in,  i.  218. 
early  occupants,  1. 12, 13. 
enumeration  or  house*  of,  in  1789.  L  261. 
Exchange,  I  G34. 
early  elections  in,  i.  210. 


evacuation  or,  by  British,  L  3*3-85 

extraordinary  flood  In,  i.  657. 

first  settlements  In  limits  of,  L  72,  IK. 

patents  to  Swedes,  L  73-75. 

jail  In,  1. 122. 

market-place  In,  I.  125. 

salary  to  mayor  of,  i.  216. 

literary  society  In,  I  229, 231. 

Congress  In,  1.  291. 

directory  of.  I.  303. 

convict  labor  on  streets  of,  1.  443,  457. 

ordinance  against  erection  of  wood** 
buildings  In,  I.  483. 

literary  periodical  in  America,  L  238. 

gas-lights  in,  L  486. 

race-course  in,  L  636. 

purchasers  of  lots  in,  L  97, 101, 108,  111 

mayor  of,  I.  158. 

English  child  born  in,  L  101. 

brick  house  In,  1. 108. 

meeting  of  Council  in,  I.  109. 

school  in,  I.  112. 

ferry  and  night-watch  In,  I.  120. 

Are  company  and  sewerage  system,  i.  SO* 

public  conveyance  and  ■hip-building,  i 
203. 

newspaper  In,  I.  200. 

insurance  office  In,  I.  201. 

Medical  College  in,  I.  267. 
founding  the  city  of,  i.  94. 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  LL  2UL 
ferry  from,  to  Gloucester,  I.  191. 
fire-enginee  of,  in  1771. 1.  265. 
fortified  by  (Jen.  Howe,  I-  352,  360. 
fortiAcations  or,  dismantled,  i.  3M. 
Fountain  Society,  HI.  Han. 
Firemen'*  Monument,  iii-UHS. 
flora  and  fauna  of,  I.  24 
frigate,  I.  557,  569. 

general  introduction  of  Schuylkill  water 

In,  i.  607. 

great  number  of  tippling-bonsee*  In,  t-  211 
general  immorality  of,  complained  of  t» 

Friends,  1. 256. 
Grays  I.  wits  II  1019. 
geology  of,  i.  17. 

hospitals  and  dispensaries  of,  il.  1664. 

Hospital,  II.  1681. 

harbor  of,  buoyed,  and  roads  laid  out,  i 
121. 

Hose  Company,  i.  705,  718. 

Indian  treaties  In,  I.  178,  206,  235,  246. 

Inn*  and  taverns  of,  il.  980. 

ladles  of,  contributions  to  Revolution? 

army,  ii.  902. 
leading  men  of,  in  Revolution,  I.  273. 
Light  Guard,  L  679,  087,  765,  772. 
Legion,  1.  554,  566. 

Library  Company,  i.  237,  795  ;  li.  1184;  U 

1773. 1784.  18'1 
latitude  and  longitade  of,  L  3. 
laid  off,  i.  3, 13. 

libraries  and  historical  and  scientific  so- 
cieties, II.  1173. 

linen  manufacture  of,  in  1704. 1.  260. 

Local  Telegraph  Company,  lii. 

march  of  Washington's  army  through,  i 
343. 

Marine  Exploring  Company,  1. 727. 
martial  law  declared  In,  I.  333. 
manors  In,  i.  13. 
mayors  of,  II.  867. 

manners  and  custom*  of  early  settle  fi  J. 

It.  863. 

Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fir*  Inaorsavt 
Company,  HI.  2123. 
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manufactories  of,  Id  IMS.  I.  632. 

military  governor*  of,  I.  334,  336. 

menaced  by  Uritlah  in  war  of  1812, 1.  562-65. 

military  of,  It.  Bet*. 

muilo  and  mualciana  of,  U.  IOTA. 

olDarala  of,  I.  S3. 

medical  profe»*lon  of,  II.  1578. 

Maaeum  Company,  II.  999;  111.  1789. 

Damn  of  merchant*  and  tradesmen  of.  Id 

1T78.  1. 300,  406. 
nam*  given  to,  I.  96,  97. 
Don-importation  policy  of  marcbaDta  of,  Id 

1766.  1.  272,  381-84. 
national  capital  established  at,  1.  402. 

removed  from,  1  603. 
number  of  Inns  in,  in  1756.  I.  262. 
new  dlvlaion  of  ward*  of,  In  1823. 1.  614. 
numbering  of  houeee  In,  I.  440. 

new  ayatrm  of,  i.  726. 
occupation  of,  by  British  army,  i.  360-62, 

369,  365-68,  370-73,  377-86. 
Ornamental  Iron-Works.  H1.2X64L 
original  landholder*  in,  I.  72. 
panic  In.  at  Braddock'i  defeat,  I.  247,  248. 
Pann'a  plan*  for,  I  76,  88. 
police  force  of,  Increaaed  and  consolidated,  j 

i.  674,694. 

Price-Current,  flret  mercantile  paper  in 

TJ lilted  State*,  I.  426. 
prominent  women  in  history  of,  li.  1686. 
religion*  denomination*  of,  li.  1220. 
reincorporation  of,  I.  464,  463. 
road*  of,  i.  10. 

removal  of  8ut*  capital  from,  I.  424,  434. 
reoccupatlon  of  by  American  force*,  i.  386, 
388. 

statistics  of,  I.  K52i>. 
scarcity  and  dlatres*  in,  I.  366. 
scenes  In,  at  opening  of  Kerolutlon,  I.  285- 
97. 

Stamp  Act  and  Port  Bill  excitement  In,  I. 
270-73,  278,  289. 

8<ate-!!ou*e  built,  i.  206-8. 

Society  for  ihe  free  Inalruction  of  Indi- 
gent Boy  a.  III.  1221. 

Block  Exchange,  iii.  2108. 

•election  and  purchase  of  alia  of,  i.  86,  87, 
89.04-96. 

atrrel*  of,  ordered  pared,  I.  200. 

•eat  of  Cungreaa,  ill.  1H21 

slavery  in.  I.  186. 

Society  for  Urganixing  Charily,  11.  1479. 

ftreete  of,  I.  3,17,  108. 

■ociely  of,  II.  Ulo. 

second  market-houae  In,  212. 

■treeta  of,  renamed,  i  709. 

atream*  or,  i.  6. 
taxable  inhabitants  of,  in  1741.  i.  209. 

in  1751. 1.  245. 
taverue  and  tippling. home*  of.  In  1816, 1. 
686. 

trade*  of,  represented  in  1788. 1.  448-62. 
Trust,  Safe  Deposit,  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany, ill.  2105. 
townships  in,  I.  17. 
troop  of  horse,  li.  893, 1017. 
topography  of,  I.  2,  13. 
Union  Society,  li.  1473. 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  of,  I.  710. 
water  aupply  of,  i.  204, 466, 499, 601, 610, 607. 
William  Prnn's  arrival  at,  I.  98. 
war  .pint  In,  II.  892. 
warda  of,  i.  16. 

yellow  fever  in,  I.  209,  210,  217,  490,  491, 
495,  4'.I0.  512,  599,711. 
Philadelphia  Correspondent,  ill.  l_r$i. 


Philadelphia  Telegraph,  Hi.  1M7. 
Liberal  1st,  til.  imL 
Saturday  News,  lit  2010. 
Visitor.  Iii.  JQlt 
Demokrat,  ill.  2012. 
Reporter,  111-  22LS. 
Bapository,  iii.  21113. 
Evening  Bulletin,  Hi.  2016. 
Dally  News,  Hi.  2U2U. 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  Ui  202i, 
Cnriatiau  Advocate,  Hi.  2024. 
Medical  Times,  III.  2U£L 
Medical  Journal,  ill  2024. 
Biulnrae  Journal,  IIL  2UfcL 
Wocheublatt,  iii.  2U24- 
Merchant,  iii  2025. 
Evening  Journal,  ill.  2026. 
Police  Gazette,  III.  2QJ6 
Lancet,  Hi.  MM 
Intelligencer,  HI.  2026. 
Mirror,  Hi.  -irm 
Daily  Record,  Hi  2031. 
Photographer,  Hi.  2it33. 
A  bend  post.  Hi. 
I',  .at,  ill.2U38_ 

Record,  ill.  2040.  2136.  2136. 
Trade  Journal,  ill.  2030. 
Volksblatt.  III.  2I.H4. 
Orocer,  iii.  JM2. 
Sonntags  Journal,  ill.  l'uo2. 
Tageblall,  111  2053. 
Gaaette,  III.  21XVL 
Methcaiiet,  111.  20&L. 
Tobacconlal,  111.  ahU. 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Ball- 
road,  I.  677,  678,  098,  760,  761,  764,  765,  799, 
802,832;  Hi.  2181. 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  I.  818. 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown   Railroad,  t. 

852a;  ill.  217H. 
Philadelphia,  Kaaton  and  Water  Gap  Railroad 

Company,  I.  707. 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  i.  793, 799, 

848,  852a;  ill.  2185 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  1. 677, 678, 

680,  692.  708  ;  Hi.  2171. 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad,  I.  711 ;  Hi. 
■21K3 

Photographer,  Hi.  20:13. 

Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

ill.  2lhU. 
Photography,  111.  23-.'»i.  8327. 
Photographic  World,  Hi.  .W4. 
Phonetic  Magazine,  Hi.  2016. 
Phrenological  Journal,  ill.  2JJ24. 
Phyalclaua,  early,  of  Philadelphia,  L  222,  234, 

244. 

Phyalclao.'  College,  II.  1042. 

Phyaick,  Edward,  I.  320. 

Phyaick,  Dr.,  I.  620;  II.  883, 1168, 1603. 

Piano  manufacture.  III.  2289. 2290. 

Pickering,  Col.  Aaa,  I.  369. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  L  485,  4*8,  606, 639. 

Pickering, Chart**,  I.  222. 

Picture  World,  Hi.  .'n'.fl 

Pierce,  William  8.,  L  720,  721,  722,  730,  731, 
848. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  I.  708. 

Pillory,  I  201,  203,  282,  444;  li.  867. 

Pin*  Street  Church,  it.  1267. 

Pine-tree  abiding*,  I.  112. 

Pine,  R.  E„  II.  toll. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  1. 492, 661. 
Pirates  in  Delaware  Bay  and  vicinity,  L  120, 

127,  166,  167,  170,  198. 
false  alarm  of,  at  capes  of  Delaware,  I.  649, 

660. 


Plain  Truth,  pamphlet  by  B.  Franklin,  i.  S14, 

239. 

Plantou,  Madam,  II.  1063. 
Playbill,  III.  2043. 

Pleaaonton,  Gen.  A.  J„  1. 760, Tel,  780,  788,  789, 
792-OA. 

Plowden,  Sir  Edmund ,  1.  63,  64, 60. 
I  "  Pluck  Parade"  of  military,  I.  616,  616. 
Plumatead,  William,  I.  233,  271 ;  tl.  1606. 
Plymouth  Company,  I.  67-76. 
Poeta  and  poetry,  i.  226 ;  II.  888. 
Point  Hreexe,  I.  549,  735, 783. 
Polish  Catholic  Church,  II.  1384. 
Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  of  Medi- 
cine, ii.  1655. 
Political  clubs,  11.  1096. 

Police  force,  i.  674.  676,  694,  712,713,718;  ill. 
1780 

Pollock,  Governor  James,  1.  724, 783, 790,  826, 
Polk,  Jamas  K_,  I.  678,  682. 
j  Poor,  overseer*  of  the,  1. 183,  191,  204,  207,  208, 
280,  264. 

guardians  or  the,  I.  615,  548,  649,  668. 
"  Poor  Richard"  Almanac,  I.  223,  224,  231, 237, 
238. 

Poor-honae,  II.  856, 1449. 
!  Pool's  bridge,  1. 180. 

Pope,  Thomas,  I.  669. 
>  Population,  increase  of  (1682  to  1684),  I.  140, 
1  141. 

Porter  A  Coat**.  Hi.  2333. 

Porter,  Governor  David  It.,  i.  666, 660,  667,  688, 

673. 

I  Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  1.  809. 
I  Porter,  CapL  David,  I.  556. 
'  Porter,  William  A.,  i.  661,721. 

Porter,  Dr.  Juhn,  I.  533. 
|  Porter,  James  Madiaon,  i.  663,  667,  CG2,  711 ;  U. 
1640. 

Port  physicians,  ii.  1606. 

Port  wardens,  i,  453,  480,  520,  56:>. 
I  Port  Richraoud  Iron-Works,  Hi.  2252. 
I  Portfolio,  I.  693 -,  III.  1079. 

Porcupine,  Hi.  1085. 

Porcupine'*  Gazette,  Hi.  1979. 

Porcelain  and  china,  manufacture  of,  iU.  22.15, 

Portrait-painter*,  ii.  947, 1029. 

Post-office,  i.  125,  454,  806  ;  til.  1806,  1807,  1808, 
1810,  IML 

Postmasters,  iii.  1812. 
!  Potler,  Rt.  Rev.  Alonio,  D.D.,  I.  699,  724.  726, 
730,  751,  754,  778,  785,  791,  794,  796,  798,  810, 
826  ;  U.  1137. 

Potts,  Thomaa,  i.  32::. 

Potior  *  Field,  iii.  2366.  2369. 

Potterie*.  i.  544,  560;  ill.  2207. 

Poulson,  Zachariah.  U.  1166,  1183,  1188;  Hi. 
1798. 1958. 1967.  UMfl. 

Powel,  John  Hare,  i.  673,  640,  697. 

Powel,  Samuel,  I.  456,  458,  408. 

Power*  A  Weightman,  III.  ££1. 

Power,  Capl.  E.  W.,  1.  724. 

Powder  ma^xine,  t.  202,  216,  301,  306,  403, 625, 
I      629.5:16;  11.098. 
:  Powder-mill*,  I.  3ol,  306.  306. 

at  French  Creek,  KeniingtoD,  and  Gar- 
mantown.  blown  up,  I.  369,  463;  U.  1100. 

Powdered  hair,  ii.  800. 

Pratt,  Henry,  1.  075;  iii.  2212. 

Pratt,  M.,  II.  1031.  * 

Premium  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1.511,  631. 

Preroat.  A.  M  ,  i.  091. 

Preble,  Commodore  Edward,  1.  619,  748. 

"  President,"  frigate,  i.  562,  667. 

President'*  house,  in  Philadelphia,  1.462,463, 
,      488,  501,  603. 
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Preston,  Dr.  {Jonas,  founder  of  lying-in  hos- 
pital, I.  647;  il.  1017. 

Preston  Retreat,  1.  648;  II.  1680. 

Preston  A  Winpenny,  lii.  ZUA. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Society,  ii. 
1480. 

Press,  history  of  the,  ill.  lfifia. 
Preea,  tbe  Philadelphia,  (.  7^7,  MO;  lii.  2026- 
80. 

Presbyterians,  ii  965. 
first  church,  il.  8541. 
Historical  Society,  ii.  1224. 
history  of,  II.  1262, 
Board  of  Publication,  II.  14s9. 
Hospital,  II.  lfiffii. 
Presidents  of  city  jjuwengpr  railways,  lii.  22412. 
Privateers,  i.  186,  208,  210-14, 236,  239,  251,253, 
267,307,314,  328,  327,  S3»,  403,  413,  416, 
421-23,  426,  4*). 
iu  war  of  1812-16.  I.  556,  566,  670. 
Confederate,  i.  776-78,  785-87  ;  II.  tW. 
Prince  de  Joinvillc,  i.  057. 
Prince  of  Wales.  I.  735. 
Princeton,  battle  of,  I.  337. 
"  Princeton,"  United  States  steamer,  I.  667, 682, 
801. 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  II.  1»«. 

Price,  Thomas,  i.  2G1. 

Price.  Kli  K.,  I.  683,  704;  II.  1154,  1536. 

Price,  Richard,  i.  699. 

Price,  William  3.,  i.  721. 

Price,  Chandler.  I  5*5,  564,  6TI6,  610.  614. 

Price-  in  1779.  Hi.  Ml 

Print*.  John,  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  I.  ♦,  6, 

63,  67,  03,  130-33. 
Print/'*  Hall,  I.  87. 

Prlntlog-pres*  inade  by  George  Clymer,  i.  677. 
Printing preesee,  ill.  2323. 
Printing,  cuiuiueucement  of,  iii.  tSOiL 
Prison*.  III.  1H24.  1825.  WUL 
Prison  (169*).  M0 
old  city,  i.  tt, 

Walnut  8ti est,  i.  267,  306,  327,  444,  446 
(note),  453,  457,  405  (note),  6I«,  551.  607, 

602,  050. 

Arch  Street,  i.  540.  518,  570,  574,  586,  692,  | 
600;  iii.  1832 

cholera  In,  I.  632;  III.  1-C.l 
Walnut  Slreet,  ill.  1827. 
Philadelphia  County  (Moyaiiiensingi,  111. 

ik:« 

Eastern  Penitentiary,  III.  1*34. 

House  of  Refuge,  ill.  1838. 

riots  In.  iii.  18W.  1S1L 
Prisoners'  Relief  Society,  I,  444. 
Prisoners  of  war  (1776)  confined  in  "  new" 
prison,  1.  323. 

Hrealan,  In  Philadelphia,  i.  335. 

American,  held  by  Howe  in  Philadelphia,  i. 
371.37*. 

exchange  of,  I.  383. 

liberated,  i.  427. 

American,  brought  to  Philadelphia,  i.  418. 
Prl»ate  wharves,  owners  of,  iii,  215*. 
Province  Island,  1.210.  217,  347.  574 

Lanrasttr  Indians  sent  to,  I.  241. 

Acadian  refugees  quartered  at,  I.  24*. 

Iwttrries  on,  I.  3!2. 
Province  Hall,  I.  207. 

Provisions,  committee  to  regulate  sole  of  In 

Philadelphia,  i.  398. 
Prnthonotaries  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

Ii.  l.'fifl. 

Prominent  women  in  Philadelphia  hbtory,  Ii.  j 

1685. 

Produce  Exchange,  HI.  2316, 

Properly,  valuation  of.  111.  1756.  ' 


Proud,  Robert,  I.  124. 

History  of  Pennsylvania,  I.  2X3;  11. 1130. 
Provident  Society,  il  1470. 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company,  til.  212". 
Proctor,  Col.  Thomas,  I.  330,  4o4,  425,  442,  447, 

470,  478,  480,  482,  493,  508. 
Protection  of  home  manufactures,  I.  43V,  461. 
Proprietary  government,  determination  to  over- 
throw, 1.  311,312. 
superseded  by  tbe  Stale,  I.  316, 322,  324. 
Proprietary  interests  in  Pennsylvania,  extin- 
guishment of,  i.  406.  4  7. 
attempt  to  revive,  I.  424. 
Proprietary  agents,  lii.  HAL 

secretaries,  ill.  1767. 
Protectant  Episcopal  Church,  history  of,  Ii. 
1131. 

City  Mission,  ii.  1481. 
educational  Institutions,  II.  1360. 1480. 
Board  of  Missions,  II.  1481. 
HospiUl,  II.  1677. 
Public  Ledger  newspaper.  I.  652,  704,  717,  721, 
728,  720,  732.  738,  756,  796,  807,  809,  822,  827. 
828,  834,840;  ill.  19.W.  1962,  2UU0.  2031.  2034. 
21135,  2129.  2130. 
Public  Opinion,  lii.  2iHO. 

Public  buildings  ou  Peuu  Squares,  I.  735,  836, 
839. 

Public  schools,  lii.  l!»M 
Public  Model  School,  I.  683. 
Public  rosorta,  II.  942. 

Public  conveyance,  first,  In  Philadelphia,  1.203. 
Public  landings,  iii. 21iL 

Blue  Anchor,  ill.  2181. 

Penny  Pot,  III.  215*. 

Hay-Scale,  ill.  ZliL 

Callowhlll  Street,  ill.  2155. 

Oreen  Street,  III.  2155 

Onates  Street,  ill.  2166 

Davidson's,  III.  2155. 

Shackatnaxon  Street,  III.  2155 

Schuylkill,  ill.  2166. 

Wood  Street,  111.  2156. 

Falrmount  Street,  III.  2166. 
Public  wharves.  III.  2151. 

Walnut  Street,  iii.  2153 

Chestnut  Street,  Hi.  2153. 

Mulberry  [Arch]  Street,  111.2152. 

Sassafras  [Race]  Street,  iii.  2154. 

Vine  Street,  III.  riiL 

Spruce  Street,  III.  2167 
Public  squares  and  parks,  iii.  12440. 

area  of,  iii.  1761. 

Centre  or  Penn  Square.llL  1773, 1841. 1812. 

Washington  Square,  lii.  1773,  1845. 

Franklin  Square,  lii.  18*6 

Logan  Square,  iii.  1648. 

Rittcnhousr  Square,  iii.  1849. 

Independence  S<|uare,  ill.  1773,  18.50, 

Passyunk  Square,  Hi.  i860. 

Jefferson  Square,  iii.lsai. 

Hunting  Park,  iii.  1861. 

Falrhill  Square,  III.  1851 

Snrris  Square,  ill.  1851 

Shackamaxou  Square,  ill.  1 8.V2. 

Oermantown  Square,  ill.  lfiii. 

Union  Square,  iii.  lKf>2 

Tbouron  Square,  iii.  1852. 

Fulrinount  Park,  ill.  1862. 
Public  account*,  registers-general  of,  ill.  1768. 
Public  meeting*  to  establish  omnibus  lines,  III. 

ma 

Publishing  houses,  iii.  2329. 

Louis  II.  Rvens,  lit.  2332. 

J.  B.  I.lppincott  A  Co.,  ill.  23.10. 

Porter  &  Coatee,  Iii.  -'  '-'2 
Pulaski,  Count,  light-horse  corps  of,  i.  965. 


i'urvea,  Alexander,  i.  636  mote). 
Purvis.  Robert.  I.  732,  836. 
Purdon,  John,  II.  1544. 

Putnam,  Oen.  Israel,  military  governor  of  riio- 
adelpbU,  i.  334, 335,  341,  491. 

<4 

Quaker  Bines,  a  military  company  (lTTVi,  L 

296. 

Quaker  City  Review, ill.  Soft? 
Quakers,  il.  854,  965. 

dress  of,  ii  860,  906,  916.  , 
Quadrant,  ii.  872. 

Quarantine,  I.  201,  204,  210,  217,  2*7,  1*0,  4K 
512,  513,  520,  860. 
hospital,  ii.  1664. 
masters,  ii.  1667. 
Quarry,  Judge,  1. 167. 158, 160,  164, 165, 168,  ife. 

176,  181,  269. 
Quarter  Sessions  Court,  ii.  1573. 
Queen's  Head  Tavern,  I.  132. 

Qui/,  ill.  MM 

It 

Rabbit  Hub.  ii.  1093. 

Race  (Sassafras]  Street  wharf,  lit.  2154. 

Race-course,  first  (1808).  i.  536. 

Races,  ii.  863,  940. 

Rachel,  tbe  Firocb  actress,  I.  72». 

Kadeinarher  murder,  I.  685,  6*6.  , 

Radical  Reformer,  III.  I'M*! 

Rag-net,  Condy,  i.  672,  673-76,  677,  5*6, 591 

Railways,  first  proposed,  i.  510. 

prophecy  concerning,  by  Oliver  Evaas.  > 
522. 

experimental,  i.  644. 
Railway  Guide,  Official,  lii.  2' Ho 
Railway  World,  iii.  2025. 
Railroads,  ill.  2171 

Columbia,  iii.  2171 

Baltimore  Central,  iii.  2180. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  ill.  21u7 

Camden  and  Amboy,  in.  2182 

Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  ill.  2180. 

Oermantown,  iii  2176. 
time  table  of,  lit.  2178. 

Lehigh  Valley,  111.  2JJHL 

North  Pennsylvania,  iii  2187. 

Pennsylvania,  lii  2189 

Philadelphia  and  Reading,  iii.  2l<t 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  lii.  2JJSL 

South* ark  and  Philadelphia,  til  JLL1L 

West  Chester,  lii.  212a. 

West  Chester  and  Philadelphia,  and  V.t- 
mington  and  Baltimore,  ill.  "181 
Railroad  cars,  first.  Hi.  22.'.9. 
Railroad  strikes  of  1877. 1.  848. 
Railroad  wsgen,  model  of,  ill.  2260. 
Ralston,  Robert,  i.  551,  586,  586,  589,  698,  i». 
634. 

Ralston,  Gerard,  I.  612. 

Ralph.  James,  i.  228 ;  IL  1108. 

Ramboulllet  decree,  I.  545. 

Rand.  B  II  ,  II.  1171,  1625. 

Randall,  Hun.  Archibald,  i.  668;  II.  1544. 

Randall,  Josiah.  1.  605,  6n7,  608,  611,  614. 

640,674,678,  603.  721. 
Randall,  Samuel  J.,  i.  804;  ill  M18 
Randolph,  Dr.  J.,  II.  1621. 
Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  death  of,  In  Fail 

adelphia,  1.  637. 
Rankin,  W.  B  ,1.  722. 
Rawdon,  Lord,  1.  378. 

Rawle,  William,  i.  626,  643,  693  ;  Ii.  1143,  12J1 
1531. 

Rawle,  William,  Jr„  I.  643  ;  ii.  1544. 
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Bead,  Chart**,  11.  856. 

BMd,  Commodore  George  C  ,  i.  70S,  7*1,  801. 

Read,  Col.  Jum,  i.  564,  565. 

Read,  John  M.,1.  MT,  802,  803,  723;  li.  1151, 
1163,1644. 

Reed,  John.  I.  581,688. 

lUaui,  Thomas  11.,  li.  1172. 

Reel  Estate  Reporter,  ill.  g»V.^ 

B«al  folate  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, iil.  2123 

Real  and  personal  property  for  1863,  ill.  1717. 

Recruiting  for  French  war  (1747).  i.  214. 

Record  of  growth  of  newspaper*,  ill.  2U£U. 

Record,  iii.  2040.  2135.  2XS£L 

Recorder,  1.  496. 

Recorder',  court  for  Northern  Liberties,  Ken- 
sington, and  Spring  Garden,  li  1"j"0. 

Recorders  of  the  city.  III.  1738. 

Recorders  of  Deceit,  Iii  17.TI 

Recruiting  camp  In  Indr|<cudeuc«  Square,  I. 
802. 

Recruiting  for  Civil  War,  commencement  of,  I.  ' 
753. 

Red  Bank,  fortification*  at,  I.  334,342. 

obstructions  in  river  at,  I.  360. 

Island  annexed  to  New  .leraey,  I.  431. 
Redman,  Dr.  John,  I.  452;  li.  1591. 
Redmond,  Mary,  II.  10B3. 

Red  Jacket  and  other  chief*  in  Philadelphia,  i. 
469. 

.Bed  Llou  Tavern,  I.  385,  415,  515. 
Re- 1  Men,  Independent  Order  of.  I.  702,  851, 
852,  21184. 
Improved  Order  of,  -'iWl 
Bed  Row,  burned  by  a  moli,  1.  841,  612. 
Bad  Star  Una.  Iii.  -'I7fi 

Redemption*™,  I.  190,  202, 203,  372 ;  ii.  858,  863. 
Redemption  Proteatant  Episcopal  Church,  ii. 
1369. 

Reed,  Joseph,  (ketch  of,  I.  278. 

mention  of,  i.  267,  268  ,  273,  288,  29n,  293, 
296,  298.  301,  309,  313,  316,  319,  330,  358, 
36s,  390,  391,  390,  397,  400,  402,  404,  406, 
411,  413,  414,  4 ii,  571,  572,  600;   il.  880, 
1522,  1690. 
Reed.  Eather,  ii.  8X9,  902, 1689. 
Bead,  Henry,  II.  1152. 
Bawl,  William  I) ,  i.  656,721,  724;  II.  1167. 
minister  to  China,  1.  726. 
treaty  mail*  by,  with  China,  i.  731,  732. 
mention  of,  I.  747. 
Redeemer  Proteatant  Epiacopal  Church,  ii. 
1360. 

Reedy  bland,  breakwater  at,  I.  260. 

tea  »hlp  ordered  to,  I.  287. 

erection  of  plera  at,  i.  294. 

mention  or,  i.  542,  565. 
Raeae,  David  M.,  ii.  1163. 
Reformed  Quarterly  Review,  II..2Q2JL. 
Reform rr,  Iii.  Hf.ni 
Reformer*,  ill.  1BS7. 

Refresh  me  lit  Committee,  I.  774, 791,  795. 
Registers  of  the  Admiralty,  11.  1577. 
Register*  of  will.,  ||.  1570. 
Reich,  John,  II.  1064. 

Reliance  Fire  Insurance  Company,  III.  2121. 

Re  I  lan  re  Fire  Company,  i.  701. 

Rallaf  of  widow*  and   orphan*  of  deceased 

clergymen,  ii.  1480. 
Belief  of  tb*  children  of  the  poor,  II.  1470. 
Belief  for  the  blind,  II.  1461. 
Believing  the  miseries  of  indigent  persons,  li. 

1470. 

Religious  denominations,  ii.  856,  1229. 
history  of,  ii.  1229. 
Bwedlab  Church,  il.  1229. 
Society  of  Friends,  ii.  1241. 


Religions  denominations: 

Presbyterians,  ii.  1262. 

Baptists,  ii.  13(10. 

Tankers,  II.  1313. 

Mannonites,  II.  1316. 

Moravians,  II.  1320. 

Proteatant  Episcopal,  ii.  1331. 

Catholic*,  il.  1366. 

Methodists,  II.  1400. 

Christian*,  II.  1402. 

Bible  Christians,  11.1403. 

I'nitarlan*.  ii.  1404. 

German  Reformed,  II.  140*. 

Patch  Reformed,  II.  1417. 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  li.  1432. 

Hebrews,  II.  1436. 

Unlveraalista,  II.  1442. 

Millerite*.  II.  1448. 
Religious  Remembrancer.  I.  585  ;  III.  1968. 1985. 
Religion*  Tract  Society,  I.  681. 
Religious  Historical  Society,  i.  685. 
Religious  Liberty,  statue  of,  III.  1MB 
Rem&k,  Stephen  8.,  I.  724. 
Renabaw,  William,  I.  625. 
Renaissance  Hall,  I.  839. 
Repeating  flre-anns  (1814),  I.  675. 
Repository,  ill.  19M9. 

Reprieve  of  Prouse  and  Mitchell  (1730),  I.  205. 
Rapublikaniache  Ftagge,  iil.  ai'B 
Republican  Club,  the  Central.  I.  733. 
Republican  Society  (1779;..  I.  396  (1789),  454, 
455. 

Republican  party,  1 .  505-8, 719, 730, 726-29, 735, 
736,  833,  835-38,  840,  848-60,  852a,  852c. 

Republican  Legion,  I.  494,  500-8,  612,616. 

Republican  Green*,  i.  520. 

Republican  National  Convention,  first,  I.  722. 
of  1872.  i.  837. 

Republican  Committee,  first,  in  Philadelphia 
(1856),  I.  723  (note). 

Reserves,  Pennaylvania,  I.  776. 

Reset  if  Corps,  Iii.  1736. 

Resurrection  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church,  Iii. 
1356. 

"  Reetlees"  in  Delaware  Bay,  I.  66. 
Bevelateur  Journal,  iii.  19** 
Beviow  of  Medicine,  iii.  2057. 
Revere,  Paul,  I.  289. 

Revolt  of  the  Pennaylvania  Una,  at  Morris- 
town,  i.  414. 
at  I-»nca*ter,  and  march  to  Philadelphia,  I. 

429,  430. 

Revolution,  surviving  officers  of,  I.  544. 
Reynolds,  John  F  ,  statue  of,  ill.  1878. 
Reynolds,  Dr.  James,  i.  496, 497. 
Rhymes,  earliest,  published  In  Philadelphia,  i. 

223. 

Rice,  Stephen  Edward,  i.  624. 
Richmond,  capture  of,  announced,  I,  822. 
Richmond  Ferry,  ill.  2139 
Richmond,  district  of,  Incorporated,!.  683. 

mentioned,  I.  6*4. 

boundarlua  extended,  1.  689. 

abolished,  1.  713. 
Richmond  Theatre  destroyed  (1811).  1.  568. 
Richmond  Hall,  ill.  177r,. 

Richmond  Dyeing-  and  Finishing-Work*,  iil. 
2318. 

Richards,  William  T,  III.  232Z. 
Richards,  Mark,  i.  645. 
Richards,  Mark,  Jr.,  i.  812. 
Richards,  Benjamin  W  ,  I.  r,24,  633,  688. 
Richardson,  Thomas,  I.  699. 
Rk-hardet'e  Tavern,  I.  476. 
Riekelta'  Circus,  I.  491 ;  II.  052. 
Ridgway,  Thomas,  iii.  2224. 
Ridgway  Library,  I.  I0O. 


Ridgway,  Jacob,  ii.  004,  1187 ;  iii.  %tH+ 

Ridge  road.  I.  119 

Rider,  Alexander,  II.  1063. 

Riding  Club,  II.  1005. 

Rlgbter's  Ferry,  Iil. '-'!«« 

Riots,  anti- negro,  i.  624,  637,  638,  641,  642,  665, 
660,  661,  69.',  693.  837. 
Native  American,  I.  663-73,  764. 

list  of  killed  In,  1.  672. C73  (note), 
election,  i.  638,  619. 
railroad,  Hi.  2184. 
In  prieons,  ill.  Ih.il 
Rising  Sun  Tavern,  burned  by  British,  I.  368, 
369. 

mention  of,  L  615,  517,  609. 
I  Rislngh.  John  Claudii,  i.  60.  130. 
I   Ritner,  Governor  Joseph,  I.  663. 

Hitter,  A  ,  II.  1163. 
I  Rittenhouse,  David,  i.  269.  261,  263,  244,  266, 
267,  291,  323,  333,  338,  341,  345,  346,  370, 
398,  406,  431,  433,  447,  468,  474,  475,  477, 
483. 
death  of,  484. 

mention  of,  li.  1121;  111.  I70C.  1*15.  1848, 
1608.  1882.  2141.  2167.  21M.  2230.  2231. 
Rittenhouse,  Benjamin,  I.  461. 
Rittenhouse  Square,  iil.  1M2. 
Riverside  Gaxelte,  iil.  9"fi*. 
I  Rivington,  Jams*,  the  Tory  printer,  i.  169,  275. 
I  Roach,  Isaac,  I.  668. 
Roads,  i.  10,  202.  2tl7. 
Cheater,  i.  201. 

Philadelphia  aud  Lancaster,  1.262. 
Society  for  Promoting  Improvement  of,  I. 
466. 

Philadelphia  and  York.  I.  470. 
Harrlsburg  to  Pittsburgh,  1.  624,  559. 

Roads  and  stages,  iil.  2158. 

Bobbin*,  J»hn,  i.  718,  T33. 

Robi-eon,  Andrew,  1. 124. 

Robeeon,  George  M.,  I.  842,  849. 

Robeson,  dipt.  James,  I.  253. 

Robeson,  Richard,  i.  102. 

Robert  Morris  Hose  Company,  i.  693. 

Roberta,  Algernon  S.,  i.  681. 

Roberts,  George  ft.,  iii.  21 B6 

Bobb's  Row,  burned  In  election  riot,  I.  639,647. 

Robinson,  John,  II.  1053. 

Robinson,  Patrick,  I.  126. 

Robbery,  highway  (1781).  i.  201. 

Roberdeau,  Daniel,  I.  284,  296,  298,  300.  308, 
311,331,334,308. 

Robertson.  James,  i.  004. 
i  Robin  Hood  Tavern,  i.  346,  493. 
I  Robin  Hood  Ford,  I.  348. 
I  Rorhambeau,  Count,  In  Philadelphia,  I.  414. 
;  Roche.  M.  B  .  II.  1434. 
■  Roche,  Dr.  Rene  La.il.  1610. 

Rodger*,  Commodore  John,  1.  552-55, 670. 
'  Rogers,  H.  P.,  ii.  1147. 
I  Roger*,  Dr.  J.  B.,  ii.  1018. 

Rogers,  Randolph,  statue  of  Lincoln,  III.  187JL 

Rogers,  Falrtnan,  i.  021 ;  II.  1070. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  death  of,  i.  60V. 

Rolling-mill  on  .Schuylkill.  1.641. 

Rolling. mill.,  list  of  III  1867,  ill.  226J6, 

Roman  Catholic  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  I.  537. 

Roman  Catholic  Orphans'  Asylum  of  St.  John, 
i.  704,  710,  791. 

Roman  Catholics,  I.  668,  669. 

Ronaldson,  James,  i.  620. 

Root,  Henry,  I.  712. 

Rope-walk  (1697),  I.  148. 

-  Rope  Ferry,"  i.  706. 

Rose,  Aqulla,  I.  202,  226,  226,  228. 

Rosettes,  tri-eolored,  adopted  by  ladle*  (1861  >■  1. 
757. 
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Bosine  Association,  II.  1454. 
,  Add*  Maria,  II.  1698. 
,  Charles  Brew«ter,  abduction  of,  I.  839. 
Bom,  George,  1. 290,  298,  307. 

•ketch  of,  I.  323  (note). 
Bow,  John,  I.  290,  774  ;  11.  1515. 
Boss,  George,  II.  1606. 

Botbermel,  Peter,  battle  of  Gettysburg,  ill. 

1889.  £322  (note). 
Boumfort.  Gen.  A.  L  ,  I.  682,  88C. 
Bowan,  Archibald  H.,  i.  481. 
Bowlaud  Saw- Works.  III.  2267. 
Boxborougb,  paper-mill  at  11690),  1.  223. 

borough  of,  1.  707. 
abolished,  i.  713. 

monument  at,  dedicated,  I.  734. 
Boy  el  Pennsylvania  Gaiette,  lii.  1OT4 
Boyal  Spiritual  Magazine,  111.  VOX 
Boyal  Arcanum,  history  of,  HI.  2Q76, 
Boydau  Ferry,  il*.  2LUL 
Buna  way  marriage,  II.  864. 
Rural  Magazine,  ill.  1986 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  i.  2*9,  299,  301,  309,  310, 
312,  313,  319,  394,  398,  409.  424,  446,  447,  466, 
498,  516,  632,  740,  780;  II.  994,  1689. 

Rush,  James  J.,  i.  646. 

Bush,  Dr.  James,  ii.  8S3,  1164,  IW,  1696. 

Bush,  Mrs.  Dr.  Jamea,  il.  1186, 1H06. 

Buab,  J.  Murray,  I.  744,  793. 

Bush,  Jacob,  ii.  1136,  1531. 

Buab,  Lewis,  i.  644,  646,  561,  651,  664,  565,  682, 

587,  5XK,  690,  608. 
Rash,  William,  I.  521 ;  111.1803.  1863, 1888.  1873. 

2142.2337. 

Bush,  Richard.  I.  607,  615,  789  ;  il.  1164, 1533. 
Bnah,  Samuel,  ii.  1544. 

Bash,  William,  I.  254,  290,  292,  660,  664 ;  IL 

1066. 
Bushllght,  I.  499. 
Butter's  Iron  forge,  ili.  22J2, 

S. 

St.  Agsths'*  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1.389. 
St.  Albans,  II.  1358. 

Bt.  Alphonsus  Catholic  Church,  I.  862c;  1. 
1388. 

St.  Ambrose  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  II. 
1360. 

St.  Andrew's  Society,  I.  666,  726 ;  II.  1464. 

St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  I.  785,791,  798 ; 

II.  1350.  1356. 
8L  Ann's  Catholic  Church,  11. 1388. 
St.  Ann  a  Widows'  Asylum,  Ii.  1483. 
St.  Augustine's  Church,  i.  666  ;  il.  Iu77. 1376. 
St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church,  I.  800;  ill. 

1360. 

SL  Bonifacio*  Catholic  Church,  II.  1383. 
Bt  Bridget*  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1384. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  Calholic  Church,  II.  1389. 
St.  Chrysostom's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
il.  1360. 

St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Children,  II. 
1584. 

St.  Clair,  Gen.  Arthur,  I.  327,  364,  4W,  424,  437, 
463,  623. 

St.  Clement's  Episcopal  Church,  I.  726,  8.39;  lii. 
1366. 

St.  Clement's  Catholic  Church,  II.  1382. 

St.  David's  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbnrch,  II. 

1352. 

Bt  Edward'*  Catholic  Church,  II.  1389. 
St  Elizabeth's  Catholic  Church,  II.  1182. 
St.  Francis  Xavler'a  Catholic  Chnrrh,  il.  1388. 
St  George's  Society,  I.  233,  626  ;  II.  104*. 
Si.  George  Tavern,  I.  263 

St.  George  Me  thodist  Episcopal  Church,  I.  386, 
393 ;  II.  131*6. 


St  George's  Journal,  Ili.  2Q53 
St  George's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  IL 
1369. 

St  Jamas'  Episcopal  Church,  I.  10,  322,  628, 

620;  II.  1349,1360,  1358. 
St.  Jamea  the  Leas  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

<L  1364. 

St  Jamea'  Protectant  Episcopal  Church  Indus- 
trial School,  II.  1482. 

St  Jamea  Lutheran  Church,  II.  1429. 

St  Joachim's  Catholic  Church,  U.  1382. 

St.  John  s  Orphanage,  lii.  2192. 

St  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  ii.  1483. 

St.  John  s  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1379, 1383. 

St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  II.  1360, 
1367, 1368. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church,  II.  1368. 
St  Johannes  Lutheran  Church,  II  1430. 
Bt.  Joseph's   Catholic  Church.  413,  446;  II. 

1371, 1389. 

St.  Joseph's  Calholic  Orphan  Asylum,  II.  1483. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  i.  770,  779;  il.  1679. 
St  Joseph's  Catholic  College,  111.  It*6». 
St  Jude's  Protestant   Episcopal  Church,  II. 

1365. 

St.  Luke's  Protestant   Episcopal   Church,  II. 

1360, 1363,  1368. 
St.  Lnke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Home, 

II.  1482. 

St  Malachl's  Catholic  Church,  II.  1384. 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  I.  812 ;  U.  1366. 
St  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  IL  1429. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  II.  1682. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  Asylum,  ii.  1483. 
St  Mary  s  Catholic  Church,  I.  496,  604;  II. 
1371. 

St  Mary  Magdalen*  di  Paul,  il.  1384. 
St  Mary's  Churchyard,  monuments  in,  lll.1»82. 
St  Mary's  Protestant   Episcopal  Church,  II. 
1362. 

St  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church,  I.  738,  743 ; 
IL  1427. 

St.  Matthew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  IL 
1360. 

St.  Matthias'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  II. 
1357. 

St  Michael  *  Catholic  Church,  burned  by  mob, 
I  666;  mention  of,  I.  722;  il.  1391. 

St  Michael's  Lutheran  Church,  I.  359. 

SL  Michael's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  II. 
1358. 

St  Patrick's  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1392. 

St.  Patrick's  Society,  I  619. 

St  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  I.  266 ;  il.  1348, 

1366, 1359. 
St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  11.  1431. 
St  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  1.  789;  II.  1391. 
St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  II.  139a 
8t  Pater's  Episcopal  Church,  I.  606,  6W,  654, 
681,  706,  839. 
centennial  anniversary  of,  i.  TT6;  II.  1347, 
1359. 

St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  monument*  In,  ill. 
1M74, 1880. 

St  Peter's  Church  bells  removed.  III.  1793, 
St  Peter's  House,  II.  1482. 
St  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Ii.  1384. 
St.  Philip's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Ii. 
1353. 

St.  PhlUp's  Catholic  Church.  Ii.  1392. 
St  Sauvcur's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  il. 
1369. 

SL  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  I.  688,  730, 

743,  7G3,  765,  785  ;  II.  1350,  1359. 
St.  Stephen's  Churchyard,  monuments  In,  lii. 

1---. 


St  Stephen's  Catholic  Church,  ii.  1318. 

St  Tammany,  Society  of,  I.  407,  432,  434,  441, 

447,  493,  604,  529. 
St.  Teresa's  Catholic  Church,  II.  138*. 
St  Thomas'  Protestant  Episcopal  Charts,  v. 

1348. 

St.  Timothy,  U.  1358. 
St.  Veronica's  Catholic  Church,  II.  1390 
St.  Vincent's  Horns,  II  1484. 
St  Vincent  de  Paul's  Catholic  Society,  IL  14M 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  IL  UB. 
St  Vincent's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Ii.  1*V: 
St.  Vincent's  College.  II.  UkBL 
Sabbath  Scholar*'  Magazine,  til.  1SS2. 
Sacrad  Heart  of  Jesus  Catholic  Coerce,  it 
1384. 

Salmagundi,  til.  1966,  auo 
Salt,  scarcity  of.  In  Revolution ,  I.  326,  XM,  K. 
365,  366. 

works  for  manufacture  of,  i.  22(,  339. 
exportation  of,  forbidden,  I.  340. 
seised  after  British  evacuation,  1. 381 
Saltpetre  manufacture  In  Revolution,  I.  9>, 

291>,  301,306. 
Salaries  of  county  officers,  ii.  1575. 
[  Samson  and  the  Lion  Inn,  1.  670. 
I  Sanderson,  Jamea  M  ..  t.  677. 
i  Sanderson,  John,  ii.  1139. 
Sanitary  Commission,  I.  791. 
fair  of.  I.  815,  816. 

entire  receipt*  and  expenditures  of,  I.  ill, 
826. 

Sansoni  Street  arena,  ii.  979,  980. 

Sanaom  Street  Hall,  I.  621,  715. 

Sansom,  William,  I.  511,  636, 689. 

Sanitarium  Association,  II.  1684. 

Sanford,  8,  S.,  ii.  1091. 

Sergeant,  Dr.  W.  T.,  i.  690. 

Sergeant  W.,  IL  1164. 

Serial  u,  John,  il.  1060,  1070, 1164. 

Sartain,  Emily,  ii.  1082. 

Sartain,  William,  11.1062. 

Sartnln,  Samuel,  IL  1062. 

Sartain'*  Magazine,  lii.  ar*i 

Saturday  Club,  I.  755;  II.  MB*. 

Saturday  Courier,  1IL  l'/.T. 

Saturday  Morning,  Hi.  2J&L 

Saturday  Journal,  liL  2UUL. 

Saturday  Eveuing  Poet  lii.  lftiC 

Saturday  Gleaner.  111.  2!£LL 

Saturday  Mail,  lii.  frr».«. 

Saturday  Gaiette,  Keel's,  ill.  2QI6. 

Saturday  Emporium,  Hi.  2Q21. 

Saturday  Chroulele,  111.  2oll. 

Saturday  Night,  lii. 

Saturday  Museum,  ill.  '.'"11. 

Saturday  Bulletin,  ill.  1991. 

Saur,  Christopher,  printer  at  GermanUrsa.  i. 

7,  151,260,  254,387,  397,  412.  420;  |L  877.  «: 

1964. 

Savings  Fund,  Franklin,  i.  838,  839. 

Sixpenny,  I.  712. 

Philadelphia,  I.  696,  S04. 
Savings-banks  proposed,  I.  58V. 
Seviour  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  d.  1  >V. 
Savage,  E  ,  IL  1042. 
Savannah,  great  Are  in  (1820),  L  600. 
Savings  and  loan  companies,  I.  64*. 
Saw-Works,  Keystone,  ilL  22t»7. 

Rowland,  ili.  2267. 
Say,  Dr.  Benjamin,  I.  511.  533. 
Say.  Thomas,  II.  1147. 
Scattergood,  Thomas,  i.  635. 
Scattered  Seeds,  III.  2o4H. 
Schuylkill  River,  topography  of,  L  2. 

names  of,  L  T. 

{ells  of,  L  7. 
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Schuylkill  Rlvar: 

mention  of,  t.  07,  68,  73,  74. 

ctTif  in  bank*  of,  i.  101. 

Aral  ferry  on,  i.  ISO,  185. 

mUb  on,  i.  Me. 

Swedes'  Ford  on,  I:  148. 

•had  ftiherie*  of.  I.  2ii7,  264. 

bridge  over,  projected.  1. 244,  261. 

project*  to  Improve  navigation  of,  i.  254, 

266,  260,  244,  431,  433,  434,  46U,  461,  466, 

627,  661,  668,  568,  682,  612. 
Middle  Ferry  across,  i.  267,  261,  294,  296, 

343,  347,  348,  364.  366,  309. 
Grej'i  Terry  over,  1.  624,  669. 
Upper  Ferry  across,  1.  528,  660,  569. 
Lower  Ferry  over,  L  524. 
Mabnn'a  Ford  of.  I.  382. 
floating  brldget  over,  I.  296,  348, 360,  547. 
bridge  at  Middle  Ferry,  I.  294,396,  492,6(3. 
bridge  at  Gray'*  Ferry  proposed,  I.  624,  669. 
at  Upper  Ferry,  I.  669. 
company  to  bridge  the,  Incorporated,  1.642. 
Fall*  bridge  over,  1.  550. 
chain  bridge  over,  built,  1.  641. 

destroyed,  1. 660. 
rolling-mill  ou,  1. 541. 642. 
permanent  bridge  over,  i.  496, 619,  623. 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  1. 549, 661, 589, 

692,  596,  612,  663. 
Schuylkill  Fall.  Bridge  Company,  I.  589;  111. 

Schuylkill  election  dlilrict  formed,  I.  510. 
Schuylkill  Weal  Branch  Navigation  Company, 

I.  690. 

Schuylkill  Flablng  Company,  1  216. 
Schuylkill  Bank,  cloaing  of,  I.  653,  064. 
Schuylkill  Railroad  Company,  I.  677,  678,  698, 
716  (note). 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company'*  bridge,  ill. 
lilifl. 

Schuylkill  Glaaa-Work*.  ill.  239U 
Schuylkill  Upper  Ferry,  ill.  2140. 
Schuylkill  Iron-Worka.HI.  2252. 
Schuylkill  Ferty,  ill.  2139.  2J±a 
Schuylkill  Arsenal,  ii.  1014. 
Schuylkill  Coal  Company,  i.  611. 
Schuylkill  Middle  Ferry,  ili.  2140.  2141. 
Bchaefler,  William  L.,  I.  621. 
School*,  llret.  In  Philadelphia,  I.  112, 113. 

taught  by  George  Keith,  1. 123,  124. 

In  1698, 1.  148. 

taught  by  Thomaa  Makin  (1706).  I.  184. 
Walton's,  1.  214. 

by  Enoch  Flower  and  Keilh,  i.  221-23. 
charity.  In  Philadelphia  (1755).  I.  250. 
Academy,  li.  871. 
charitable,  11.  1471. 

district,  first,  in  Pennsylvania,  I.  587,  594. 

dancing,  II.  864,  962. 

Protestant  Episcopal,  II.  1360. 
Scholar*'  Quarterly,  ill.  2UU. 
Schetky,  C,  II.  1063. 

Schneider,  William  P. ,  Masonic  dedication  of 
monument  to,  I.  837;  111  1876 

Schooner  "  White  Fish,"  arrival  of,  at  Philadel- 
phia from  Lake  Erie  (1795),  483. 

Schofleld  A  Branson's  Woolen-Mill,  ill.  23M. 

8chw*ebiachea  Wochenblatt,  ill.  fteil 

Scots*  Presbyterian  Church,  i.  442. 

Scots'  Society,  II.  1465. 

Scott  Legion,  i.  689,  702,  717,  750,  751,  774.  776, 
777. 

Scott,  James  M.,  1.  674,  6*7,  688,  721. 

Scott,  Oen.  Wlufield,  L  554,  565,  662,  563,  575, 

601,  082,  759,  703,  764,  772,  773,  770,  778. 
Scott,  Capt.  Robert  K  ,  i.  671. 
Scott,  Thomaa  A.,  iil.  gi«3 


Scott  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  t.  726. 
j  Scott's  Weekly  Paper,  111.  2U4L 
1  Scotch  Thistle  Society,  I.  726. 
I  Scull,  Nicholas,  I.  211, 232. 
Scull,  Robert,  I.  255. 
Scull,  Edward,  1.  218. 
Scull,  John,  1. 189. 
1  Scull's  map,  list  of  mills  on,  ill.  2226. 
1  Sculptors,  II.  1065. 
Seamen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  il.  1362. 
Seamen's  Aid  Society,  li.  1478. 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  ii.  1478. 
Secret  orders  and  societies,  111.  2062, 
Masonic  order,  ill.  21*32. 
Odd-Fellows,  iil.  «>T1 

list  of  officers  of  Grand  Lodge,  lit.  3/tOX 
American  Legion  of  Houor,  IIL  21114. 
Order  of  Elks,  iil.  2074. 
Artisan*'  Order  of  Mutual  Protection,  UL 

ao74. 
Iron  Hall,  Iil  2074. 
Knight*  of  the  Golden  Rule,  III.  2*r74. 
Ancient  Order  of  Good-Fellow*,  lii.  2074 
KnlghU  of  Bonur,  III.  2QT4 
Order  of  United  Erie  ml*,  ill. 
Royal  Arcanum,  Hi.  2'i7S. 
Home  Circle,  lii.  2035. 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  ill. 
2075. 

Patriotic  Sons  of  America,  111.  2075. 
Great  Senate  of  Sparta,  Hi.  JS0S. 
Sons  of  Temperance,  III.  flQ76. 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Ili.  2Ulfl. 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  111. 
2UliL 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Iil  2Q7tf. 
Knight*  of  the  Oolden  Eagle,  ili.  2080. 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Ili. 
■XJOL 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  HI.  2081. 
Independent  Order  of  Red  Men.  iil.  2084. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  1.  725;  II.  1272. 

Second  Baptist  Church,  I.  731  (note). 

Second  Universalis!  Church,  1.713. 
|  Secession  of  States,  1.  736,  737. 
■  Sedgaley,  I.  609,  676. 
!  Sedition  Law,  i.  505,  527,  531. 
i  Seidanstrlcker,  Oswald,  II.  1107. 

Seller*,  John,  i.  201 ;  HI.  2260. 

Sellers,  William,  ItL  2263. 

Select  Council  created  (1796).  I.  496. 

Select  Review  and  Spirit  of  the  Magazine*,  Hi. 

Seminole  war,  I.  587,  691. 
Senior  Military  Association.  I.  570. 
Senate,  Speaker*  of,  iil.  1165. 
Presidents  of.  Iil.  1765. 
I  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  meet  in 

Philadelphia,  III.  HU. 
Senators  or  United  States,  Hi.  1765,  ISZL 
Serial,  Prosper  I,.,  lii.  2.128. 
Sergeant,  John,  1.  604,  571,  581,  584,  608,  611, 

014,  619,  625,  636,  643,  648,  666,  657,  068,  680, 

706,812;  ii.  1534. 
Sergeant,  Jonathan  D.,  I,  370,  408,  425,  473-75, 

478. 

Sergeant,  Thomaa,  I.  567,  591,  692,  595. 
Sergeant,  Henry,  I.  514, 573. 
Sergeant,  William,  II.  1536. 
Sericulture  encouraged,  I.  528. 
.Servants,  li.  863,  937. 

Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  1.  62,61,64,67, 

|  96. 

Settler*,  manner*  and  custom*  of.  1. 129-67. 
Welsh,  1.118. 
Scotch-Irish,  i.  118. 
'  Seward,  William  H.,  1.  792,  821,  833. 


Seybert,  Dr.  A„  11. 1617;  lii.  227JL 

Seymour,  Hon.  Horatio.  In  Philadelphia,  1. 835. 

Shackamaxon,  the  supposed  treaty  at,  I.  104-7. 

tb*  neutral  ground  of,  1.  ISO. 

the  Fair  men  bouse  at,  I.  186. 
Shackamaxon  Square,  HI.  1852. 
Shakespeare    buildiog,   an    old  landmark, 

burned,  I.  703. 
Shakespeare  Hotel,  the,  i.  634, 543,544,  646, 648. 
Sharp!***,  James,  II.  1045. 
Sharpie**,  Townaend,  death  of,  i.  810, 811. 
8har*wood,  James,  I.  549. 

Sharawoud,  Hon.  George,  1.  770,  784;  II.  1155, 
1548. 

Sbaw,  Joshua,  ii.  1054. 

Shee,  Col.  John,  I.  284,  292,  296,  307,  328,331, 

409.  428,  448,  453, 4CU,  494,  506,  509,  620. 
Sheep,  fine,  importation  of,  1.  532. 

merino,  fit.  2JS12. 
Shelter  for  Colored  Orphan*,  attacked  and  fired 

by  a  mob,  1.  662. 
Sheltering  Arms,  il.  1483. 
"Shenandoah,"  •loop-of-war,  launched,  I.  806. 
Sheppard,  Furman,  II.  1159, 1551. 
Sherry,  John,  1.719. 
Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T,  i.  812,  818,  849. 
Sherman,  Conger,  III.  £122. 
Sheriffs,  ili.  1737 
8hl*ld»,  Rev.  C.  W.,  1.725. 
Shlloh  Baptist  Church,  I.  732. 
Shippen,  Edward,  i.  123,  126,  128,  129, 148, 158, 
169, 174, 175,  177, 180-82, 184. 180, 212, 214, 
276,  294,  354,  379,  389,  390,  395,  <30,  452, 
615,  617,  519,  866  ;  11  1029,  1509. 
mansion  of,  H.  871. 
|  Shippen,  Capt.  William,  killed  at  battle  of 
I     Princeton,  I.  337. 

Shippen,  Joseph,  i.  244,261. 
I  Shippen,  Dr.  William,  originator  of  flrat  medi- 
cal college  in  Philadelphia,  1.  257. 
mention  of,  1.  336, 406,  481 ;  U.  1585  ;  ill. 
1940 

Shippen,  Dr.  Joseph  G.,  I.  586. 

Shippen,  Thomas  Lee,  I.  481. 

Shippen,  Margaret  (Mr*.  Benedict  Arnold),  I. 

378, 389,  390,  392, 393 ;  ii.  899, 1692. 
Ship  Tavern,  I.  202. 

Ship  "  William  Brown,"  foundering  of  at  tea, 
L669. 

Ship*  In  China  trade  prior  to  1822.  III. 
Ship*  of  Philadelphia  (1805),  I.  522. 
Ship-bnIlding.  i.  610,  017  ;  lii.  2336. 
Ship-yard  of  Robert  Turner,  I.  148. 
Shoe  and  Leather  Trade  Association,  I.  862b  ; 

IUJ.  23M. 
Shoes,  II.  860,  880,  884,  915. 
Shoemaker,  Samuel,  II.  898. 
!  Shot  tower*,  I.  531,  544,  679. 
Shulie,  Governor  John  Andrew,  1.  605,  609, 

616. 

Shubert,  Michael,  1.324. 

Shuuk,  Governor  Francis  R.,  i.  012,  G79,  688. 

Sick  diets,  II.  1482. 

Sickel,  Gen.  H.  G  ,  I.  724,  818. 

Sign-board*,  11.  876. 

Signs,  tavern,  li.  980. 

Silk  production,  I.  203,  265. 

Society  to  promote,  and  memorial  of  Philo- 
sophical Society  on,  i.  202. 
Silk  manufacture,  iil.  2311.  2312. 
Silversmith*  of  Philadelphia  apply  for  an  assay 

office,  i.  260. 
Simpson,  Bishop  Matthew,  I.  815,  816,  829,  830, 

846 ;  II.  1400. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Matthew,  II.  1700. 
|  SimpsoD,  Stephen,  ii.  1147. 
'  Simmons,  A.  H.,  1.  712  (note). 
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Bimcocke,  John,  autograph  of,  1. 128, 
Bingerly,  William  M  ,  hi.  am. 
Singing  societies,  li.  1088. 
Sisters  of  SI.  Joseph  (Catholic),  III.  U&L 
Sisters  of  Charity,  i.  833,  665,  667. 
Sixth  Presbyterian  Charcb,  i.  838. 
Skating,  II.  939. 

Skene,  M«J.,  In  Philadelphia,  i.  300,  301. 

Sketch  Club,  II.  1074,  1094. 

Slate-Roof  Hou-e,  i.  H7  (note).  1M>,  160,  254 ; 

II.  85i;  III.  12S1L 
Slavery  among  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware,  i. 
65  (note),  76. 
discountenanced  by  Germans,  I.  117. 
in  Philadelphia,  I.  106. 
mention  or,  i.  189,  1IK),  200,  266,  3o4,  .11 6. 
abolition  of  In  Pennsylvania,  i.  386,  405, 
410. 

Aral  slave-case  under  the  law  abolishing,  i. 

426;  11.863,884. 
society  for  the  abolition  of,  II.  1477. 
Blare-trade,  prohibited  by  Congrats,  1.  479. 
vessels  engaged  In,  cuunscatcd,  i.  481,  492. 
at  Philadelphia,  507  (note). 
couTenlion  for  suppression  of  the,  i.  607, 
Slemmer,  Lieut.,  I.  769. 
Sloan,  Samuel,  1.  621 ;  II.  1063,  116.1 . 
Small,  Col.  William  K  ,  i.  679,  687,  764,756,760, 

763, 768,  769,  77o,  777,  8.0,  008,  817. 
Smith  *  Beneficial  Hall  destroyed  by  a  mob,  1. 
661. 

Smith,  Charles  S.,  I.  716. 

Smith,  Cliarlea  Emory,  iii.  2U28. 

Smith,  Edmund,  iii.  -l-."i. 

Smith,  Dr.  F.  U..H.  1625. 

Smith,  Judge  Charley  I.  643 

Smith,  Jonathan  Bayard,  I.  569,  667. 

Smith,  Jonittban,  cashier  ol  the  Bank  of  tlx 

United  States,  i.  686. 
Smith,  Col.  James,  i.  319. 
Smith,  John  Jay.  11.  1183;  III.  IWL 
Smith,  Horace  W.,  II.  1168. 
Smith,  Henry  H.,  ii.  1164. 
Smith,  Thomas  3.,  i.  693. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  U.  1700. 
Smith,  Hot.  William,  D.D.,  I.  261,  289,  290,305, 

394-97,  406,  435,  463. 
Smith,  William,  ii.  1126,  1588, 1593. 
Smith,  Peter  Sken,  i.  G78,  686. 
Smith,  Samuel,  iii.  2223. 
Smith,  Robert,  i.  290. 
Smith,  Blehard  Somen,  ii).  2116. 2123. 
Smith')  Weekly  Volume,  Iii.  -JO  16. 
Smith,  Moyd  P..  ii.  1158, 1185. 
Smith,  Bobert,  ii.  1068. 
Smith"  Island,  i.  8,  705. 
Smilhers,  Jamea,  Ii.  1065. 
Smugglers,  Iii.  18U2- 
Smuggling,  I.  127,  282,  284. 

association  to  prevent,  i.  446  i note). 
Snowden,  Isaac,  1.  233. 
Snowden,  James  Boss,  I.  687,  756,  769,  788. 
Snowden,  Archibald  Loudon,  ii.  1193;  111.1810. 

1&1M. 

Snuff-mill  at  Hill  Creek,  I.  686. 

Bnyder,  Governor  .Simon,  I.  620-29,  633,  539-41, 

544-46,  552,  553,  567  ,  663,  66f,  674,  576,  677, 

588 

Soap  manufacture,  iii.  2283. 

Soap,  perfumery,  etc.,  statistics  of,  ill.  2U&L 

Social  Art  Club,  ii.  1083. 

Social  clubs,  II.  1092. 

Society  for  the  Alleviation  of  Miseries  of  Pub- 
lic Prisons,  iii.  182C.  I8r>. 

Society  for  the  Belief  of  Distressed  Prisoners, 
i.  806;  III.  IH-ift 

Society,  Philadelphia  Premium,  Hi.  222L 


Society  of  Friends,  history  or,  ii.  1241. 
Society,  ii.  865,  879. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Distressed 

Masters  of  Mtipa,  II.  1469. 
Society  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Female 

Children,  ii.  1475. 
Society  of  Covenanters,  i.  661. 
Society  of  Sons  of  St.  Geoige,  I.  7x6,  70S;  IL 

1467. 

Society  of  United  Irishmen,  i.  493,  497. 

Society  fur  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Manu- 
factures, i.  524;  iii.  231a. 

Society  Hill  Theatre,  Orel  in  Philadelphia 
(1759 1,  by  David  Douglass,  I.  264. 

Society  of  Fort  St.  David's  Weleh  fishing  club, 
I.  233,  281,496. 

Societies  organized  in  Philadelphia  (1787),  i. 
446. 

Soda,  manufacture  of  (1786).  I.  439. 

Soldiers  of  1812-15.  i.  679-80  (note) 

Soldiers'  Monumental  German  town,  i.  852a. 

Soldiers,  sick  and  wounded,  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia,!. 797,  798,  800,  802,  803,  81 i5,  809,  814, 
818,  825. 

Soldiers'  Hospital,  i.  783,  786. 

Soldiers'  votes,  returns  of  excluded  (1861),  I. 
783,  784,786. 

Soldiers'  Belief  Association  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  i.  789'. 

Soldiers'  families,  relief  for,  i.  762. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home.  i.  827. 

Soldiers'  Home  of  Philadelphia,  1.  832  ;  ii.  1487. 

Soldiers'  costumes,  II.  893. 

Soldiers'  monuments,  HI.  1875-77. 

"Solitude"  mansion,  I.  7<t5  (note). 

Solicitors  of  the  district,  ii.  1675. 

Sons  of  Washington  Society,  I.  558. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  i.  269. 

Son n tags  Journal,  ill.  J  i-j .' . 

Sorrel  Horse  Tavern,  i.  267,  638. 

Souder,  Caspar,  Jr.,  i.  712  (not*) ;  ii.  1166. 

Souder,  Edmund  A  ,  i.  681. 

Sooth wark,  district  of,  erected,  I.  266,  257, 649. 
overseers  of  poor  for,  I.  264. 
regulations  in,  i.  266. 

joined  wltb  city  for  military  purposes,  i. 

410. 

streets  laid  out  in,  i.  448. 

regulators  and  supervisors  for,  1.  463. 

incorporated,  i.  480. 

town-house  for,  i.  486,  487. 

construction  of  naval  vessels  at,  i.  491, 668. 

night-watch  and  lighting  streets  in,  I.  663. 

Schuylkill  water  introduced  In,  1.  617. 

divided  into  wards,  i.  647. 
Southwark  Foundry,  iii.  W-V't 
Southwark  Theatre,  1.  407, 420  ;  ii.  966. 
Southwark  Hall,  III.  llli, 
Southwark  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 

Baltimore  Railroad,  iii  2 1*1 
Southwark  Library,  ii.  1214. 
Southwark  Pottery,  111.  -ny.. 
Southwark  Bank,  I.  615,  616,640. 
Southwark  Light  Infantry,  i.  488, 494. 
Soulbby,  William,  i.  123. 
South  Street  bridge,  iii.  -'147 
South  Street  Theatre,  the  old,  i.  371 ;  ii.  968. 
Southern  Diaprnaery,  ii.  1684. 
Southern  Home  for  Destitute  Children, ii.  1466. 
Southern  Monitor,  iii.  2028. 
Soup  societies,  II.  1471. 

Sower,  iii.  :m<. 

Sparks,  Thomas,  I.  680. 

S|asln,  war  with,  proclaimed,  1.  209,  210. 

Specie  paymenta,  suspension  of,  I.  677,  681,  685. 

resumption  of,  I.  588. 

suspension  of  (1837),  I.  '4>. 


Specie  payments: 

resumption  of,  i.  660,  6A3. 

second  suspension  of,  i.  663, 666. 

second  resumption  of,  I.  667. 

suspension  of,  by  basks  (1860  >,  L  TU. 
Spectator,  III.  iHjfil 
Spies,  American,  I.  339,375. 
Spirit  of  toe  Press,  iii.  IK>2 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  iii.  «'l* 
Spiritual  associations.  II.  1449. 
.Spinning-Jenny,  iii.  23LL 
Sport] a g  and  Dramatic  Companion.  11L 1M 
Spring,  Arthur,  crimes  and  execatioa  of,  I. 

709,  710. 
Spring  Garden,  district  of,  1.  642. 

incorporated,  I.  568. 

district  formed,  i.  662. 

abolished,  i.  713. 
Spring  Garden  Fire  Insurance  Compass,  iu 


Spring  Garden  Association,  ii.  1470. 

Spring  Garden  Institute,  il.  1223. 

Spring  Garden  Unitarian  Society,  il  1406. 

Spring  Garden  Hall.  iii.  1775 

Spring  Garden  Presbyterian  Church,  I.  7<i|. 

Spruce  Street  Woolen-Mill,  Iii.  23RL 

Spruce  Street,  ill.  2157 

Spy  In  Philadelphia,  Iii  1222. 

Stasia  Zettung,  Hi.  2x16. 

State-House,  h.  1013. 

attempt  to  fire,  iii.  1791 

purchased  by  Philadelphia,  1.  «Se.  nl 
1770. 12*2. 

feast  at  the,  ill.  17K6 

occupation  of,  iii.  1790.  1791 

steeple  erected,  iii.  1222. 

restored,  Iii.  1793. 

grounds  improved.  III.  1 7:fi 

yard  a  place  for  public  meeting,  lil.USi. 

bell  purchased.  111.  17».»2. 
removed,  ill.  1793. 

other  bells  for,  iii.  1221. 

clock,  Hi.  1794. 

pumps,  ill.  1797.  1708. 

trustees  appointed  to  build,  iii.  I'M. 

purchase  of  lots  south  of,  iii.  1782. 

grounds  declared  a  "public  green  forwu.' 
Hi.  1782. 

erection  of.  Hi.  1283. 

committee  on  erection  of,  iii.  17B3. 

finished,  ill.  1785. 
State  offices,  location  of,  in  1786. 1.  440 
State  armories,  ii.  1016. 
State  arse naU,  II.  1012. 
State  capital,  removal  of  to  Harriaburg,  1.  C< 

434, 446,  501,668. 
State  FenciWee,  t.  563-«5,  571-Tt.  625, 67s,"  •- 

707;  11.1018. 
Star  and  Garter  Inn,  I.  2tG,  201  i  note  i. 
Star,  Evening,  Hi.  1930. 1984.  2106. 
Staughton,  Rev.  William.  I.  573,  585.  Ml. 
Stage,  Hi.  18Q8.  212411. 
Stage  lines,  I.  206, 487.  618.  524,  647. 
Stamp  Acl,  i.  260,  269,  278.  279,  623 ;  It  844 ;  ni 
lani 

Stamp  duties  in  1813. 1.  &tt. 

Standard, Christian,  UL  2jjQ£, 

Standard,  Catholic,  Hi.  2037, 

Standard,  Protestant,  Hi.  ipsa. 

Statement,  tabular,  of  the  several  Indus! re- 
number of  person*  employed,  value  prodi** 
In  18M,  HI.  iZlifcifi. 

Stanhope  SL  Supplee,  lit.  22&L 

Station- houses,  ill.  1222. 

Statesman,  Hi.  1288. 

Statesman,  Pennsylvania,  111.  'Xrti 

Statesman,  Christian,  liL  2037. 
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Stamper,  John,  II.  883. 

Steam-engines  and  toller*.  III.  IT.'.L'. 

Stum  Tow -Boat  Company,  the  Philadelphia,  I. 

648.711. 

Steam  flre-eugtnea  Introduced  in  Philadelphia, 

i.  718. 
Steamboat*,  I.  838. 

the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  I.  582; 
lit  2282.  2 1  i'wj  . 

on  Delaware,  I.  543,  544.  577. 

Ericsson  Line,  i.  720;  III.  2169 

Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Troy,  III.  2170 
Steamboat  or  Oliver  Brans,  I.  621,  A22. 

of  John  Fitch,  I.  72,  462,  Ma,  .144. 
Steamship  Line,  European,  established,  1. 699, 

to  Charleston,  i.  003,  704,  711. 

to  New  Orleans,  i.  691. 

to  Liverpool,  1.704,  Mil.  825,  838. 

to  California,  i.  707. 

American,  Hi.  2170. 

Boston  and  Philadelphia,  ill.  2170. 

Clyde,  ill.  ■mo. 

ProTldenoe,  lit.  212U. 

lied  Star,  ill.  91  To 
Steamship  company,  the    Philadelphia  and 
Savannah,  i.  69ft. 

th»  Ocean,  Hi.  2170 

the  Pennsylvania,  I.  699. 
Steam  ferry,  ftr»t,  to  Camden,  I.  647. 
Steam  Carriage  Company,  111.  22M . 
Steam  carriages  first  pat  in  operation,  I.  Mil. 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  1. 193. 

the  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  I.  99.1. 
Steadfast  Woolen-Mill,  III.  £104. 
Steel,  James  W.,  (1.  1018. 

Steel,  Maj.-Gen.  John,  I.  544,  563-06,  571 ,  590, 
599. 

Steel  engraving,  II.  1064. 

8 teel  ma n u  fact  11  re,  en rly ,  i .  2 1 8, 263, 264 ,  2*  1,  439. 

furnaces,  ill.  2250.  '-»/.M 
Steeples,  lower*,  domes,  etc.,  heights  of,  ill. 

1752. 

Stenton.  I.  9,  lot.  353 ;  II  872. 

Steuben.  Bsron,  I.  728. 

Steven*  Water  Battery,  i.  749. 

Stevens,  Kt.  Bev.  William  Baron,  I.  697,  785, 

791,815  ;  li.  13.-19. 
Stevens,  Paran.  I.  734. 
Stewart.  B..bert  It.,  i.  041. 
Stewart,  George,  I.  25!-'. 

Htewart,  Commodore  Charles,  I.  558,  586,  649, 
682,  724,  719,  744.  748.  765.  7811,  797. 

•ketch  or,  I  718. 

Rear-Adoilral,  I.  801. 

death  ami  funeral  of,  i.  830. 
Stewart 'a  Banjo  and  Guitnr  Jonrunl,  ill.  2'"il. 
Still*,  A.  C.  II.  1155,  1198. 
Stockton'*  Dental  Intelligencer,  III.  201 C. 
Stoddart's  Review.  Ill  2058. 
Stoke*,  John  W.,  I.  730. 
Stokes,  William  A.,  I.  ATA,  674.  679. 
Story,  KniM-h,  I.  280,  387.  .196. 

property  of,  sold,  I.  397. 
Stoves,  ii.  877. 

man n fat  lured.  III.  TIM . 
Stoce  cutters'  Society,  ii  1409. 
Stocking-weaving  and  knitting.  HI  2305. 
Stockings,  II  915. 
Stocks,  ii.  857. 
Stockton,  K.  K.,  ii.  1166. 

Btokley,  William  S.,  I.  837,  840,  844,  84.1,  848, 

860. 

Strawhrldge  and  Clothier's  Quarterly,  III.  2061. 
Streets  of  Philadelphia,  II.  869,  874. 
Btreet  passenger  railways,  Introduction  of,  I. 
717,  727,  7J9,  730,  733. 


Street  passenger  railways,  Sunday  running  of, 

L  731. 

oar*  on,  propelled  by  steam,  I.  730,  810, 
838. 

fares  on,  raised,  I.  806,  n21. 
Streets  closed  by  chains  00  Sundays,  I.  628, 
629. 

Streets,  sewers,  length  of,  111.  1761. 

numbering  of,  ill.  1747. 
Strickland,  William,  1.  613,  622;  II.  STB,  1058, 

1066.  1161):  111  1793.  1803.  lilll. 
Strothers.  William,  ill.  1798.  2293.2284. 
Slrnthsrs,  John,  ill.  1793. 

Stuart.  George  H  .  I.  728,  732,  799,  623,  827, 
830. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  II.  1043. 
Stnyvessuit,  Peter.  I  68-71.73. 
Stylus  Club,  II.  1096. 
Sugar  refineries,  Hi.  2284. 

Franklin.  Hi.  w«4 

Grocers'  Steam,  III.  'fan. 

Morgan,  Douglas  A  Shaffer.  Hi.  224L 
Sugar-refining,  early,  i.  439,  568. 
Sugar  beet.  Hi.  -'068 
Suicide,  ii.  857. 
Sullivan,  <;«n  ,  i.  346.  347. 

at  Germantown,  I.  356-56. 
Sully,  Thomas,  ii.  11*1. 

Summary  of  iron  manufacture  in  1882.  Hi. 

iifla. 

Snmoerdale  Print. Works,  Hi.  23JA 

Sunday  Sun  1  first  1.  Hi.  2011.  (second)  2016. 
I  Sunday  Atlaa,  Hi.  2030. 

Sunday  Gaiette,  ill.  loan 

Sunday  Transcript,  Hi.  r.Vi 
I  Sunday  Glolw,  Hi.  «r--'l 
1  Sunday  Times,  I.  710;  HI.  2U33. 

Sunday  Independent,  iii.  2U1X. 
1  Snnday  Ledger,  iii.  2021. 
I  Sunday  Observer,  HI. 
I  Snnday  Bepublle,  Hi.  yq;« 

Sunday  Tribune,  HI.  2i>44. 

Sunday  Argus.  Hi,  2<v>7. 

Sunday  Mirror.  HI.  21162. 

Sunday  Press,  ill.  -8f-'4 
I  Sunday  World,  ill  2012. 

Sunday  Delta,  Hi.  21124. 
'  Sunday  Dispatch,  Hi  2n-'ii. 

Sunday  Mercury,  Hi.  21  m 

Sunday  Courier,  iii.  /iifi. 

Sunday  Hour,  ill  2061. 

Sunday-School  Magazine,  iii.  1989. 

Sunday-School  Union,  li.  1488. 

Sunday-schools,  ii  1302. 

Sunday-School  Journal,  111.  I;i90. 

Sunday-School  Herald,  Lutheran,  111.2102. 

Snnday  School  Teacher.  Augsburg,  iii.  2252, 

Sunday-School  World,  HI.  AI32 

Sun  Fire  Insurance  Company,  HI. 2123. 

Sun,  Dally,  III  iii. 

Sun,  the  Philadelphia,  I.  665. 

Sunlight,  ill.  2i»31. 

Punbury  and  Ene  Railroad,  I.  708,  709,  714, 

715  (note). 
Sunderland,  Bev.  Byron,  I.  728. 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  I.  S38,  339,  341, 
342,  345-48,  370,  377,  383. 
removes  to  Lancaster,  I.  350. 
returns  to  Philadelphia.  1.  386. 
mention  of,  I.  387.  390-92,  394-96,  398,  399, 
400,  103-6,  41*.  410,  412,  414-18,  420,  4S4, 
4/7-311,  434,  437.  438,  440,  443,  445,  447, 
462-64. 
alK.ll.hed.  I.  456,  463. 
mention  of,  I.  457,  458,  649,  671. 
!  Supreme   Court,   held    In    Philadelphia,  Hi. 


Supreme  Court,  II.  1567. 
Superintendent  of  Naval  Asylum,  II.  1669. 
Supplies,  government,  furnished  from  Philadel- 
phia, i.  773. 
Surveys  and  surveyors.  Hi.  1748. 
Surveyors-general,  Hi.  1767. 
Surveyors  and  regulators,  district,  HI.  1749. 
Surgical  Register,  Medical  and,  HI.  2212. 
Surgical  Journal,  North  America  Medical  and, 

ill.  19B0 

Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Canal,  1. 626. 
Susquehanna  River,  fortifications  on,  i.  780. 
'  Sutherland,  Joel  B..  I.  667,  581,  684,  588,  592, 
604-6,  608.  718,  746,751,  759,780  ;  II.  1544. 
death  of,  I.  787. 
Swsim,  William,  Hi.  U>H  (note). 
Swain.  Gen.  Francis,  i.  549,  568. 
Swain,  William  M,  i.  834  ;  ill.  2U0O.  2004.  2tW6. 
'it  30 

Swann amphitheatre,  il.  953. 
Swan  Tavern.  I.  478. 
Swaanendael.  colony  at,  i.  31,  69,  60,  259. 
Swedes  nu  ths  Delaware,  i.  2,  4. 
old  mill  of  the,  I.  6. 

at  Christiana,  last  settlement  of,  on  the 

Delaware,  1.  70-72. 
first  landholders  In  Philadelphia,  I.  73-75, 

130. 

settlers,  list  of,  i.  131.  132,  134, 136,  137-39 

hou.es  or,  |.  139, 150. 

Church  at  Wlcaco,  1. 163. 

habits  of,  I.  164. 

mention  of,  I.  269. 
Swedes'  Ford,  I.  348,  349,  3*2. 
Swedes'  Church  hurying-ground,  monuments 

in,  Iii.  18*1 
Swedish  immigrants,  il.  1232. 
Swedish  colony,  Hi  2300. 
Swedish  Church  history,  ii.  1229. 
Swedenborgtan  church,  II.  1432,  1436. 
Swiss  colony  near  Consstoga,  1.  190. 
Swift,  John,  I.  609,  637.  fSW,  662,  655,  657,  678, 

082,  086,  692,  093  ;  II.  1539. 
Swords,  J. me*  B  ,  HI.  2328 


T. 

Tacony  Chemlcal-Worke,  III.  2277. 

Teeny  New  Era,  iii.  a»>i 

Tacony  Prlnt-Works  burned,  i.  834. 

Tageblatt,  Philadelphia,  III.  2053. 

Tsggart,  John  II..  I  73o  (note). 

Tamanend,  or  Tammany.  Indian  Sachem,  1.38, 

39,  107.  126,  266,  861. 
Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  I.  265, 

493,  508,  512,  117-19.  626,  629,  546,  652,  663, 

573,  577. 
Tanneries,  early,  I.  164. 
"Tartar,"  frigate,  launched,  I  236. 
Tavern  rates  established,  I.  206. 
Taverns,  U.  868,  866,  95.'.,  900,  980. 
Taverns,  number  of,  in  Philadelphia  In  1750, 1. 

252. 

Taxes  and  taxation,  III.  171",  1717 

Taxes  first  levied  In  Pennsylvania,  i.  126-27. 

hoard  of  revision  of,  Hi.  1717. 

proprietary,  1. 180. 
Taxables  in  Philadelphia  In  1751, 1.  245. 
Taylor,  Col.  Abraham,  I.  21.1. 
Taylor,  Gen.  Zachary,  I.  879,  082,  688,  692. 

death  of,  and  funeral  honors  to,  I.  690, 
697. 

Taylor,  Jacob,  printer.  I.  224. 
Taylor,  Dr.  Oliver  H.,  I.  633. 
Taylor,  Rev.  W.  J.  R.,  I  829. 
Taylor,  Stephen,  I.  720. 
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Tm,  il  tio. 

combination  against  lmportmtiou  of,  1.  983, 
285. 

•hip  Ud«o  with,  forced  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, L  286-88. 
Interdiction  of  um  of,  i.  295,  304. 
thrown  into  the  IH-Iaware,  i.  386. 
service  of  William  Penn,  ill.  859. 
Teacher,  UL  2057. 

Teacher,  Augsburg  Sunday-School,  Hi.  2052. 
Teacher,  Baptist,  ill.  ami. 
Teachera'  Inatitnte,  ill.  12AL 
Teacher'*  Offering,  lil.  1969. 
Tewlyuscung,  the  Delaware  eachem,  I.  44. 
"  Telegraph,"  steamboat,  exploaion  of  boiler  of, 
1.098. 

Telegraph,  the  police  and  fire-alarm,  Intro- 
duced, 1.721. 
Telegraph  line,  Drat,  I.  542. 
Telegraph,  Hi.  1930. 
Telegraph  nnd  Wocbenblatt,  HI.  1997, 
Telegraph*,  telephone*,  and  electric  light*,  iii. 

no, 

Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  ill.  S122. 
New  York  and  Washington  Telegraph 

Company,  ill.  2132. 
Philadelphia  Local  Telegraph  Company, 

iii.  2132. 

American  District  Telegraph  Company,  ill. 
2133. 

Telegraph  companies  in  1884.  ill.  ilii. 

Telephone  lines  In  1884.  lil.  Xlii. 

Electric  light*.  111.  2l:<4. 

Telephone  Company,  Hatter,  ill.  2136. 

Telephone  Company,  Bell,  ill.  2i:tA. 
Telegrapher*.  Brotherhood  of,  I.  852b. 

strike  of,  i.  852b. 
Telephone,  West  Philadelphia,  III.  2062. 
Temperance  Advocate,  iii,  2014. 
Temperance  8"rletlea,  ii.  1362. 
Ten  Eyck,  J.  P..  i.  712  (note). 
Teonent,  Rev.  Gilbert,  i.  214,  236,  242. 
Terpsichore,  iii.  15061. 

Teutonla  Fire  Insurance  Company,  ill.  2X22. 

Textile  Association,  ill.  2312. 

Textile  fabrics,  narrow,  manufacture,  lil.  2307. 

Textile  manufacture,  American,  Hi.  2059. 

Textile  Monitor,  III.  2Q&L 

Textile  Record  of  America,  ill.  2068. 

Theatrical.,  11.  864. 

Theatres, li.  866,  943,  967, 1076,  1091. 

Academy  of  Music,  II.  1083. 

American  Museum,  il.  980. 

American,  li.  9*5. 

Arch  Street,  II.  979. 

Arch  Street  Ope  ra- House,  ii.  980. 

Apollo  Street,  il.  970. 

Chestunt  Street,  11,  968,  970,  977,  980, 1081. 
Fox's  New  American,  II.  980. 
Hallsm's  American,  II.  887,  965,  1076. 
McDonough'a  Olympic,  ii.  980. 
National,  II.  948,  9K(i,  997. 
Northern  Exchange,  II.  979. 
of  Art.  il.  9K0. 

Olympic,  II.  973,  975,  977.  978. 
Peale's  Museum.  11.  979. 
Pennsylvania,  il.  979. 
Saofori's  Opera-lloase,  II.  980. 
South  Street,  il.  968,  10*6. 
Southwark,  II.  966. 
Summer,  II.  958. 
Walnut  Street,  II.  975,  977,  978. 
Washington  Amphitheatre,  ii-  979. 
Washington  Museum,  li.  978. 
Wood'.  Museum,  il.  980. 
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
ill.  1949. 


Theological  Review,  ill.  1986. 

Third  Baptist  Church,  I.  743. 

Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  I.  829. 

Thorn  se.  Col.  George,  Lieutenant-Governor,  1. 
178,  208,  214,  235,  236. 

Thomson,  Edward,  I.  755. 

Thomas,  Gabriel,  I.  35,  129, 145, 147, 154,  282. 

l%omas,  Joseph,  il.  1167. 

Thomas,  Joseph  M.,  I.  756. 

Thomas,  Martin,  I.  727. 
|  Thomas,  William  B.,  I.  719,  720,  722;  III. 
i  Thomson,  Charles.  I.  46,  47,  124,  239,  245,  266, 
2(1,  267,  271,  273-75,  284  .  289-91,  292,  304, 
316,  318,  409,  419,  609;  iii.  1874. 

Thornton,  J.  Edgar,  I.  483,  732,  756,  780 ;  Hi. 
174a,  2190.  TOLL 

Thomson,  C.  W..H.  1143. 

Thomson,  William,  1.  695. 

Thompson,  Col.  John,  1.534. 

Thompson,  Gen.  William,  L  393,  401. 

Thompson,  James,  ii.  154o. 
I  Thompson,  John,  i.  721. 
|  Thompson,  Judge  Oswald,  I.  731. 
'  Thompson,  Thomas  M.,  1.  851. 

Thompson,  Thomas  McK.,  1.  626. 
1  Tborfi,  George  W.,  L  728. 

Thornhlll,  John,  II.  1068. 

Thornton,  Dr.  William,  il.  1068. 
'  Thoroughbred  Stuck  Journal,  ill.  2061. 

Thorpe,  C.  N.  A  Co.,  ill.  23JHL 

Thorpe,  Siddal  A  Co.,  Bleach-  and  Print- Works, 
111.2116, 

Tbourou  Square.  HI.  18M 

Three-months'  troops,  return  of,  I.  773,  774, 
776. 

of  Philadelphia,  list  of,  I.  827. 
!  Three-years'  troops,  return  of,  I.  825,  820. 

of  Philadelphia,  Hat  of,  I.  827,  828. 
'  Three  Crowns  Tavern,  1.  i'.3 ;  II.  982. 

Tickler,  Hi.  lltax 
|  Tlernan,  Francis,  I.  693. 
''  Tlldeti,  Samuel  J.,  I.  847. 

',  Tllghman,  Cbief-Juatice  William,  i.  526,  541, 
L  556,  558, 666,  569,  577,  561,  883,  585,  591,  GOO, 
611.  615,  617  ;  II.  1206,  1508,  1613. 

Tllghman,  Edward,  i.  MX),  628. 

Tllghman,  James,  I.  271,  343;  II.  1508, 

Tlltun,  Theodore,  I.  732. 

Tilt-hammer  forge  (1750),  I.  218. 

Timber-yards  (1697),  I.  148. 

Times,  Dally  Morning,  III.  '-W* 

Tiroes,  Denial,  ill.  2to7. 

Times,  Philadelphia  Medical,  HI.  miL 

Times,  Sunday,  HI.  20:13. 

Times,  Sunday-School,  Hi.  2031. 

Times,  the,  I  840 ;  Hi.  an.v 

Tinlcum  Island,  I.  63  (note),  67,  70,  72,  133, 
140,  370. 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  552. 

Tobacco  inspection  and  storage  warehouse,  I. 

949. 

Tobacco,  manufacture  of,  Hi.  221SL 
Tobacco  Trade  Association,  iii.  23_5_L 
j  Toland,  Robert,  i.  680,  681. 
Tomatoes  first  used,  11.  938. 
Tomllnson,  John  A  Co.,  I.  547. 
Toutine  Exchange,  i  625. 
Torpedoes),  submarine  (1814),  i.  576. 
Tories.  I.  328,  329,  336,  340,  368,  400,  401,  410- 
13,  428. 

disai  moment  of,  advised  by  Congress,  i. 

314. 

prisoners  from  Carolina  and  New  York,  i. 

326. 

severely  dealt  with,  I.  339. 

In  Philadelphia  during  British  occupation, 

I.  366,  366. 


Tories,  persecutions  by,  1.  384-86. 

attainted  as  traitors,  lists  of,  L  346,  1* 

(oote). 

forfeited  estates  of,  sold,  I.  3*7, 41»,  4ft. 
Tory  ladies,  ii.  9ol. 
Totten,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  G  ,  L  621. 
Tow-boat  Owners'  Association,  iii.  2354 
Towers,  Robert,  I.  301. 
'  Town  bell,  il.  857,  858. 
Town  crier,  il.  867.  858. 
Town  hall  of  Philadelphia  C17I0).  i.  117. 
Town  house,  II.  857. 
Tuwnsend,  George  Alfred,  1.  729. 
Townships,  I.  16. 

laid  out  by  Penn,  1. 119. 
Trade,  ii.  875. 

Trade  and  commerce.  Hi.  lL50j. 

Trade  revived  in  1816.  UL 

Tradesmen,  li.  862,  875,  904. 

Trades  Union,  first  in  Philadelphia,  I.  HI. 

Traquair,  James,  IL  1066. 

Transcript,  Dally,  il.  U99L 

Transcript,  Sunday,  iii.  2C2A. 

Transfiguration,  Protestant  Episcopal  Caen* 

of,  II.  1360. 
Transportation  lines  to  New  York,  i.  "13. 
Trangram,  or  Fashionable  Trifler.  iii.  UM 
Travel,  early  lines  of,  to  New  York,  L$4J,Ve, 
691,  613. 

to  Baltimore,  i.  547.  591. 

People's  Line,  i.  640. 

proposed  to  Norfolk,  Vs.,  l.  613. 
Traveler  and  Every  Saturday.  III.  2044. 
Travelers'  Official  Railway  Guide, iii.  1040. 
Traitors  attainted.  I.  39,">.  400,  412. 
I  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Hi. 
Treaty  Island,  L  9. 

Treaty  Councils  with  Indiana,  first  on  Delasui, 

i  60. 

at  Tiuicum,  by  Swede*,  I.  70. 
at  Shackamaxon,  by  Penn,  L  104, 10". 
at  Pennsbury,  i.  171. 
at  Philadelphia,  lories  toga,  1. 188,  1» 
and  White  Marsh,  1.  178,  188, 189, 10s,  tt 
Treaty-tree,  L  104. 106. 

Treaties  with  England,  I.  427, 432, 477, 474. 4» . 

481,  485,  488.  578,  579,  681. 
Treasure/,  city,  (il.  HDL 
Treasury  of  Education,  iii.  2220. 
"Tienton"  steamboat,  i.  613. 
Trees,  shade,  ii.  875. 
Tribune,  Hi.  2022. 
Tribune  and  Farmer,  ill.  "A  i67. 
Tribune,  Sunday,  iii  ?ir44 
Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  11.  14k, 

1351. 1356. 
Trott,  Benjamin,  II.  1044. 
Trotter.  Newbold  H„  ill.  2328. 
True  Blue,  IU.2U&L 

True  Republican  Society,  1.  493,  508,  ML  'JL. 

553,  573. 
Truth,  lil.  2062. 
Truth  in  Life,  III.  2sm 
|  Truxtun,  Commodore  Thomas,  L  53S,  S3», 
584,  690. 

Tryon,  George  W.,  I.  693,  694  ;  II.  1162. 
Tryon,  Jacob  G,  I.  605,  606. 
Tucker,  John,  I  727. 
Tunkers,  history  of,  II.  1313. 
Tun  Tavern,  i.  203,  233.  236,  231. 
Turner,  Robert,  il  854. 
Turkish  bath,  by  Dr.  Kearaley  (1765L  I  f*' 
Turnpike,  the  Philadelphia  and  Labcaster,  I 
466,  487, 527. 

Chestnut  lllll.  L  470. 

to  Gennanlown,  1.  496. 

Reading,  I.  496. 
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Tnrnplkei : 

Perktomen,  t.  M*. 

Cheltenham  aud  Willow  Grove,  I.  615. 
Northern,  I.  535. 

Philadelphia,  Braadywlnr  and  New  Lon- 
don,  I.  542,  549. 

Ridge,  I.  549,  882. 
"  Tuscarora,"  lauocli  uf  sloop  of-war,  i.  777. 
Tiiitin,  Thomas,  I.  080. 
Twaddell,  James,  I.  670. 
Twlgg*.  Maj.  Levi,  I.  088 

monument  of.  Hi,  I  XT  ft. 
Tyler,  John,  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ception Id  Philadelphia,  I.  66S. 
Tyler,  Robert.  I.  679,  732. 
Tyng.  Rev.  Stephen  H.,1.028. 
Type-founding,  lit.  £SiL 
Typographical  Advertiser,  Hi.  2ir>0. 
Tyaon,  Edward  T.,  I.  682. 
Tyaun,  Job  K  .,  I.  003;  11.  1150. 

V. 

Uhle,  Bernardt,  III.  '£V1» 
Umbrellas,  II.  889. 
Umbrella  manufacture,  ill.  liM 
Undertaken,  II.  880. 
Undenominational  churches,  II.  1449, 
Underwriter*,  Hi.  '»>4fi 
Underwriter*'  Association,  iii.  2121. 
Uniforms,  li.  880. 
Unitarian  Church,  it.  1404. 
Unitarian  Society,  II.  1406. 
University  of  Penuiylvania,  I.  40fi,  424,  435, 
450,  403,  510,  620,  615,  045,  770,  798,  804, 
814,  842,  84.1,  852*;  II.  1121,  1127;  111. 
1870.  19-15,  1938.  2315. 

hlatory  of  library  of,  11.  1194. 

Hospital  uf,  li.  1683. 

ofllcer*  of.  III.  ULL 

medical  department  of,  established.  Hi. 
University  Clah,  11.  1C96. 

University  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  III. 

2Q35. 

University  Msgstine,  Hi.  2051. 
Untvarsal  Magazine.  III.  1»T8 
Universal  Gazette,  I.  500. 
Universal.*!.,  ii.  1442. 

Universal!*!  Church,  Lombard  Street,  i.  567, 600. 

Union  Volunteer  Refreahment  Saloon,  1.  770, 
774,  791,  802,  809,  811,  813,  814,  816,  B17,  826, 
920,832,  833;  ii.  1697. 

Union  Volunteer  Refreahment  Committee,  re- 
port of,  I.  791. 

Union  Adult  Society,  i.  602 ;  11.  1475. 

Union  Society  of  Philadelphia,  I.  540. 

Union  Fire  Company,  I.  208,  218,  528;  II.  875. 

Union  League,  I.  800,  810,  817,  823,  824,  825, 
826,  833,  IvMl ;  II.  1097. 

Union  declaration,  signer*  of,  I.  754. 

"  Union,"  atnamer,  exploeion  on,  I.  720. 

•'  Union,"  receiving  ship,  sunk  by  Ice,  I.  724. 

Union  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  ill.  2115, 

Union  Trust  Company,  HI.  8.106. 
Union  Square,  111.  1852. 

Unlou  Temporary  Home  for  Children,  li.  1465. 
Union  Benerol.  nt  Asaoclatlon,  il.  1471. 
Union  Club,  II.  1036. 

United  State*  Gazette,  I.  475,  4*1,  493,  495, 
608,  509,  511.  529.  538,  539,  544.  553,  558,  566, 
507,  578,  .183,  587,  596,  598,  006,  606,  607,  610, 
012,613,  616;  ill.  1808.  1827, 1808,  2130,  2132, 
2172,  2173,  2176,  2259,  2201,  2272. 

Unite*!  State*  Magaiino  aud  Democratic  Re- 
Tlew,  ill.  iiOli. 

United  Slate*  Magazine,  lit.  1974. 


United  State*  Recorder,  Hi.  1«TB 
United  Slate*  Commercial  Regi.ter,  HI.  2L03. 
"  United  States"  frigate  launched  at  South- 
wark,  1.490. 
mention  of,  I.  566. 
United  States  Naval  Asylum,  11.  1667 
United  States  Hospital,  I.  797. 
1  United  State*  Bank,  lil.  IBS*, 
United  States  Court,  111.  1770.  1791. 
United  States,  first  piece  of  property  owned  by, 

iii.  una. 

United  States  District  Attorneys,  II.  1677. 

United  States  District  Court,  II.  1677. 

United  States  Mint,  I.  264.  468,  601,  604;  Hi. 

1H12-17 

United  States  Navy  Yard,  1.  8,  16,  215, 510,  614, 
763,  780,  775,  777,  791,  792,  795,  799,  826  ;  lil. 

United  States  Plate-Glass  Insurance  Companies, 

Iii.  21gj 
United  State*  Review,  III.  ZiMfl. 
United  Trade  Asaoclatlon,  I  748. 
United  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Hi.  2314.2315. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  li.  1449. 
United  Brethren's  Missionary  Intelligencer,  111. 
IDSfl. 

United  Firemen's  Insurance  Company,  Hi.  2121. 

United  Service.  Hi.  '-'i i5? 

Upland,  1.  5,  72,  74,  94.  90, 100,  1S4,  140, 259. 

Essex  House  at,  I.  95. 

courts  at,  t.95.  132, 133. 

flnt  Assembly  at,  i.  163. 
Upper  Ferry  Tavern,  1.597,819. 


Vaccination  of  the  Poor,  Society  fur,  1.  542,  686. 
Vaccine  Society,  the  Philadelphia,  I.  568,686; 
il.  1470. 

Valley  Forge,  I.  329.  330,  340,  348,  349,  369,  370, 

373. 

«py  hanged  nt,  i.  383. 

revisited  by  Washington,  I.  446. 
Van  Bureu,  Martin,  President  of  (he  United 

States,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  654. 
Vaurourt'i  Counterfeit  Detector,  iii.  2014. 
Van  Dyke,  Captain  Rush,  I.  679. 
Vanuxem,  Miss  Nancy,  I.  543. 
Vaux.  George,  I.  605,021. 

Vaux,  Richard.  I.  058,  674.  678,  715,  721,  723-28, 

732,  704,803;  11.  1541. 
Vaux,  Roberts,  I.  100,635,  577,  683,686,689, 

696,599,020;  II.  1130. 
Vaux,  WlllismS  ,  II.  1203. 
Vauxhall  Garden,  I.  598,  616,  579. 
Vegetarian,  American,  ill,  2U2L, 
Vegetarian  Society,  American,  I.  733. 
Venerable  Military  Corps,  i.  564. 
Verree,  John  P.,  I.  715,  721. 
Vereinlgte  Slaaten  Zeituug,  Hi.  2016. 
Verrnxano,  hi*  discoveries,  I.  52. 
Vessel  Owner*'  and  Captains'  Association,  ill. 

«53. 
Vessel",  ii.  874. 

Hat  of.  In  1800.  III.  2214. 
built  at  navy-yard,  iii.  2344. 
Veteran*  of  1S12. 1  79.),  813. 
Vlce-admlralty  judges,  II.  1577. 
Victualler*'  Society,  I.  519. 
Vlcksburg,  fall  of,  announced,  I.  809. 
Vigilant  Fire  Company,  I.  097. 
Vine  Street  Wharf,  111.2154. 
Vine.  the.  a  club  In  Philadelphia,  I.  232. 
Vlning.  Miss,  il.  903. 

Vineyards  in  anil  near  Philadelphia  (1801),  I. 
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Vineyard  Iturylng-Ground,  Hi.  2347, 
Visitor,  Once  a  Week,  HI.  HMO, 
Visitor,  Catholic,  lil.  2U2rL 
Visitor,  fireside,  HL  2l££5, 
Vitriol,  oil  of,  manufactured,  I.  528. 
Vogdes,  MaJ.  Jacob,  1.  648,  672. 
Vogdss'  Inn,  I.  818,  623. 
Voice  of  Peace,  iii.  2i>45. 
Voloaejj,  D.  A.,  II.  1062. 
Volunteer  Oreens,  1.  486. 

Volunteer  Firemen,  Philadelphia  Association 

of,  1.  862. 
Volunteers'  families,  aid  to,  I.  776. 
Volksblatt,  Philadelphia,  Hi.  '-'044. 
Vollmer,  Gottlieb,  iii. 


Wadsworth.  Rev.  Charles,  1.743. 
Wage*,  li.  863. 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  1.718;  11. 
1225. 

Waldle'*  Circulating  Library,  III.  1229, 

Waldles  Literary  Omnibus,  Hi.  2011. 

Wain.  Jacob  8.,  I.  611.  f  % .  t       (tl      ,  n  ,  i, 

Wain,  Nicholas,  II.  1627.    '  ' 

Wain,  Robert,  I.  538,  548,  550,  564,  686,  689,  698, 

001;  11.  1143;  III  2213. 
Wsln,  8.  Morris,  I.  609, 732,  832. 
Walnut  Street   prison,  I.  207,  305,  S27,  444, 

445.  453,  467,  471.  495  (note),  516,  551,  686, 

697,  602  ;  111.  1827. 
Walnut  Street  Wharf,  ill.  21, VI. 
Walnut  Grove,  the  Wharton  house  at,  377,  378. 
Walnut  Street  Theatre,  L  024,  698,  717;  II.  975. 
Walsh,  Robert,  ii.  1137. 
Walker,  James  B  ,  II.  1164. 
Walking  purchase,  I.  43,  44. 
Walter.  Thomas  U.,  ill.  1836.  10*4 
Wallace,  II.  it,  ii  1160. 
Wallace.  J.  It  ,  II.  1164. 
Wallace,  John  William,  II.  1221. 
Wallace,  James  S..  I.  712  (note). 
Wallace,  Robert,  I.  577. 

Walloon  settlers  ou  the  Delaware,  I.  67,58,88, 
95. 113. 

Wanemaker,  John.  I.  729,  830,  860. 

Ward,  Tow  n-end,  11.  1104. 

Warville,  Brissot  de,  II.  919. 

Wsrtman.  Michael  D.,  I.  712. 

War  of  1812-15.  event*  leading  to,  I.  562. 

preparation*  for  and  events  of,  i.  653-68, 
662-06,669-76,  678,  679. 
War-vessels  built  at  Philadelphia,  i.  790,  818, 
127. 

War,  the  Old  French,  1.  124-27. 

French  and  Indian,  I.  236,  254. 
Warping-mllls,  Hi.  2.HCI. 

Washington,  Gen  George,  I.  303,  364,  397,  400, 
404,  407,  411,  416,  42",  421,  430,  430,  471. 
472,  475,  478,  479,  487,  4*8,  495. 

appointed  commander-in-chief,  1.302. 

review  of  troop*  by,  In  Philadelphia,  1.308. 

military  operations  of,  In  1776.  I.  327-35, 
(1777),  336,  337. 

dlctstoi  lal  power*  conferred  on,  I.  334. 

main  army  of,  marches  through  Philadel- 
phia, I.  343,  344,416. 

at  battle  of  Brandywlne,  I.  347. 

at  Germantown,  I.  354-59. 

at  While  Marsh.  I.  368. 

at  Valley  Forge,  I.  300,  370,  374,  377,  383. 

at  battle  of  Monmouth,  I.  388. 

at  Morrlstown,  I.  4O8-10. 

In  Philadelphia  with  Count  Rochambeaii, 
1.414. 

degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on,  I.  432. 
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Washington,  Oen.  George : 

president  of  convention  of  1787. 1-  446, 
puu|r  of,  through  Philadelphia,  tu  inau- 
guration a*  Preeldent,  I.  453,  454. 
residence  of,  in  Philadelphia,  during  Presi- 
dency. I  389,  462,  484. 
second  inanguralion  of,  I.  473. 
statue  of,  11  187.1 
farewell  banquet  to,  I.  4K9 
farewell  address  of,  I.  4*1,  484. 
death  of,  and  funeral  honor*  to,  I.  Ml,  902. 
birthday  anniversary  of,  celebrated,  I.  442, 

453,  463,  467.  469,  473,  482,  488,  503,  604. 
centennial  of,  I.  633,  834. 
monument  to,  in  Philadelphia,  i.  Ml,  613, 
635,6.16,  R38;  ii  907  ;  Hi.  1787.  1815. lgH. 
Washington.  Hn.  Martha,  I.  3m.  339,  397,  407, 

413,  464  ;  II.  899. 
Washington,  Buihrod,  ii.  1518. 
Washington  Light  Infantry.  I.  679,  G87. 
Wa«liiiigton  Grays,  i.  638,  656,  688,  71*.  721, 

751,758.  819. 
Waahlngton  Blues,  I  670,  679,  754  ;  il.  1018. 
Waahlngton  Benevulent  Society,  I.  567,563,669, 

673,  577,  585,  593,  597,  til 4. 
Waahlngton  Association,  I  567,  569,  673. 
Waahlngton   Lodge,  No.  60,  P.  and  A.  M.,  i. 
504. 

Waahlngton  Society,  incorporated,  I.  546,  54*. 
Waahlngton  .Square,  ill,  177  t.  lM.i 
Waahlngton  Monument  Fund  Company,  Sal. 
179*. 

Washington  Pottery,  111.  -2207 
Waahlngton  Hilar. la,  i.  663.  565,  572,  573. 
Waahlngton  Hall,  i.  569,  577,  590,  597,  598,  614, 
815,  621. 

Waahlngton    and   Lafayette  monument,  ill. 

1873 

"  Waap,"  iloop-uf-war,  capture  of  the  "  Frolic" 

by,  I.  Mfl,  567. 
Water  supply  for  Philadelphia,  first  project  for, 
I  486. 

urged  by  Goreruor,  I.  491. 

rouatruction  of  first  worka  for,  I.  499,  501. 

mention  i>f,  i  M:r,  .44.  017,  882,  063. 
Water- Works  of  Philadelphia,  first  constructed, 
I.  499,  501,  510. 

the  old,  at  Cheatnut  Street,  i.  (344. 

for  Spring  Garden  and  Northern  Liberties, 
i.  663,  (Vfl9  (note). 

break  of  reaeriruli,  I.  689. 

Kenaington,  I.  685,  C!«8.    (See  Falrmount 
Water-Works.  I 
Water  f>ep«rtmerii,  I.  683  .  III.  1743. 
Water-mill,  llrat  on  Delaware  Blver,  I.  68. 
Waimough,  John  G.,  i.  IVV5,  728,  780,789. 
Watts,  Henry  M.,  I  893,  094,  770. 
Watson.  Uenry  C.  ii.  1162. 

Wats.. ii,  Jolin,li.U89,1188;  Hi.  1783,1796.1828, 

■>l  f  lei 

Wat*. II.  Joseph,  1.  609,  611,  I.J.I. 

Wals.ni,  John  Davis,!  712  (note). 

Watch-",  II.  915;  Ui.  2334. 

Wat.  b-h.nise,  i.  1K3,  187  ;  III.  1777^  UAi. 

Watch-making,  ill  "34 

Watchmen,  II  8.'.8,  874,  912. 

Wailgh,  S  11 ,  Hi.  2328. 

Wayne.  Gen.  Anthony,  I.  298,  300,  .107.  327,  330, 
344,  347,  353,  365,  358,  373,4M,  4 35,  437, 
4  19,  440,  486.  523. 
monument  to,  I.  543,  Ml. 

Wayne,  Col.  Isaac,  I.  577. 

W.-n.l.r*.  Michael,  II.  914. 

Weavers'  riot  in  Ken-lngton,  I-  823,  661. 

Weaving,  early,  i.  153. 

Webb.  (apt.  Thomas,  II.  1394. 

Wei  b,  Edward  G..  I.  7:io,  741. 


Webb,  James  Wataon,  I.  840. 
Weber,  Carl,  ill. 
Weber,  Paul,  III. 
Wetwr.  Philip,  III.  «OT 

Webster,  Daniel,  In  Philadelphia,  1.  881,  TCI. 

death  of,  I.  706. 
Webster,  DaTld.  I.  730. 
Webster,  Noah,  II.  1188. 
Wedding*,  early,  Ii.  864,  806. 
Weekly  Messenger,  Hi.  1985.  2011. 
Weekly  Volume,  Smith'*,  ill.  2016. 
Weekly  Commercial,  III.  2024. 
Weekly  Notes  of  Cases,  ill.  9044. 
Weekly  Public  Sale  Report,  ill.  1984. 
Weekly  Paper.  Scott's,  Hi.  2U21. 
Weekly  Register,  III.  W4 
Weed's  Tavern,  I.  486. 
Weeme,  Mason  L  ,  Ii.  1141. 
Welaer,  Conrad,  I.  240,  252. 
Welcome  Creek,  I.  162. 

"  Welcome,"  the  ship,  passenger*  in,  I.  14,  99, 
100,  119,  14». 
mention  of,  1. 107,  851,  862. 
Welch  A  Raymond's  Circus,  II.  980. 
Welfare.  Michael,  hermit  of  Oonestoga,  207. 
Welsh,  Henry,  I.  680. 
Welsh,  William,  I.  721. 
Welsh,  J„hn,  I.  741,  842,  848;  ii.  1205. 
Welsh  Club,  11.1408. 
Welsh  tract.  I.  118. 
Welsh  Society,  i.  496. 
Wernwag,  I,oule,  1.  .569,  689. 
Wertmuller.  Ii.  1044. 
We>t,  Itenjatnln,  i.  336  (note) ;  II.  93*. 

sketch  of,  II.  1031. 
West  India  Company,  Dutch,  I.  31,  64,  58-69, 

61,63-66,  75,96. 
West  India  Company,  Swedish,  I.  58,  61-83,  68, 

73,  131,  KM. 

West  Chester.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road, ill.  '"«o 

West  Cheeter  Railroad.  HI.  iXft, 

West  Knd,  Mi  -H.i 

West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  III.  2361. 
monuments  In,  III.  1881. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  I.  572. 

West  Point  cadets,  visit  Philadelphia,  I.  602. 

West  Philadelphia,  borough  of.  Incorporated, 
I.  G7I5. 
mentioned,  I.  697. 
abolished,  i.  713. 

West  Philadelphia  Advertiser,  Hi.  2053. 

West  Philadelphia  Hall,  HI.  1777. 

West  Philadelphia  Hospital  Register,  III.  2102. 

West  Philadelphia  Telephone,  111.  2052. 

Westc.lt.  Bays*  N.,  I.  7o3. 

Weill  oil,  Gideon  G..  1.  693,  699. 

Wrst.  ott,  Lieut.  Hampton,  I.  626,  627. 

Wenlcolt,  Thompson,  II.  1167. 

We-lern  Bank,  I.  640,  600 :  Hi.  ?ona 

Western  Cliai liable  Society,  II.  1470. 

Western  Drove- Yards,  I.  712. 

Western  Liberties,  I.  119. 

Western  and  Southern  Journal,  Hi.  2i£i2L 

Western  Temporary  Home,  ii.  1470. 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Churrh,  I.  T28. 

Westminster  Teacher,  HI.  2Q44. 

Wetherlll,  William,  il.  1156. 

Wethenll.  Saiuoel.  I.  294,  516, 526,685,591,907, 
612.  619;  Hi  2272. 

Wetherlll.  John  Price,  I.  (Ml,  699,  770. 

Wetherlll,  Samuel,  Jr,  I.  520,  531,  668. 

Wetherill.  Joseph,  I.  518. 

Wharf,  public.  III.  2151.  2274. 
Chestnut  Slreel,  Hi.  2153 
Mulberry  [  An  h]  Street,  III.  2141 
Sassafi*.  [Race]  Street,  Hi.  215* 


|  Wharf,  Spruce  Street,  III.  ilAL 
Vine  Street,  III.  21£L. 
Walnat  Street,  liL  21  M. 
J  Wharves,  I  8,14.  1»7.  211.  217,  254;  H,K4 
private,  owner*  of,  Ui.  llifi. 
Wharton,  Thomas,  1. 126,  269,  283,288,90. 
Wharton,  rrancls  R„  I.  673. 
Wharton,  George  M.,  I.  721,  723,  726, 747.  MI 
Wharton,  Reee,  I.  346. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Jr.,  I.  273,  289,  2»),  •♦»,  3S, 

338,  359.  370. 
Wharton,  Chambers,  I.  510. 
Wharton,  Robert,  I.  497,  &3o,  646,  580,  Ml,  H4, 

564,  569,  670,  572,  877,  59n,  600. 
Wharton,  Joseph,  i.  210,  212,  233,  288  Inert*.. 

580. 

Wharton,  Samuel,  i.  272. 
Wharton,  Francis,  1.  693. 
Wharton,  Thomas  I,  I.  843,  890;  Q  1154. 
Wharton  mansion,  i.  377,  378. 
Wheeler,  Charles,  ill.  lfA5g 
Whelen,  Town»end,  ill.  2JK7. 
Whelen.  Israel,  til.  2086.  *i*C.  2109. 
Whig  Aas-sdatloo.  i  387,  388,  413 
Whig  Chronicle,  III  138*. 
"  Whig  FestlTal"  (1804)).  I  534. 
Whig  Party.  I.  639,  640,  647,  652,  663,  643,17* 
679. 

national  convention  of  1848, 1  ST, 
mention  of,  I.  715,  717,  720, 721, 7tS. 
Whig,  Pennsylvania,  ill.  l»« 
Whig  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  i  S3*,  S45.SK 
White  A  Hazard,  rolling,  and  wire-onus  of,  L 
541 ;  ill  2146.  2260,  J*rt 
mention  of,  I.  578,  584. 
Whits,  Right  Rev  William.  P.P.,  i.  ««.  IS, 
444,  502,  539,  558,  64*  1,  691.  615,  636,  641, 445. 

II.  1138,  1332. 

White.  Joaiah,  I.  541,  561-68,  578,  682.  S*4- 
White,  Canvass,  I.  612. 
White,  Robert,  I.  298. 

White,   Francis,   Directory  of  PhitaderflM 

(1785|.  i.  440.  441. 
White  Hall,  borough  of,  erected,  i.  693. 

consolidated  with  city.  I.  713. 
White  Horse  Tavern,  I.  20|.  348,  831. 
White  Swan  Tavern,  t.  613. 
White  lead  manufacture,  I.  439,  631.  5H ;  W 

2274,  2275. 

Wliitefleld,  Rev  George,  I.  187,  238,  281.  ft 

III.  1 820, 1938, 

Whlteatt.ne  Manufacturing  Company,  I  184. 

Whitney,  William,  I  700. 
I  Whltpalne,  John.i.  7. 
j  Whipping.  Ii  858. 

of  remale  pickpocket,  I.  208 

Whiskey  Insurrection,  I.  330  (note),  47S,  47*. 

"Whiskey  Ring,"  i.  836. 

Wiraoo  Block-House,  ii.  1024. 

Wlckeraham,  Mortis  S..  I.  727. 

Wlckoff,  Henry,  Ii.  1162. 

"  Wide- A  wakes,"  I.  735. 

Wig*  In  early  day*,  ii.  800,  862,  88",  881.  *». 
904, 914,  918. 

Wilcox,  Edward,  I.  716. 

Wilcox,  Mark,  IU.  2:;2i. 
,  Wll*r.  Kdward,  I.  712. 

Wilderness,  new*  of  battle  of,  received,  I  11* 

Wiltnot,  David,  I.  726,  752. 

Wilson,  Joseph  X.,  I.  716. 

Wilson,  Fort,  11.901. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vice  President  of  tb*  CaiwJ 

Stales,  death  of,  I.  840. 
Wilson,  James,  I.  292,  317.  318,  398. 
assault  on  hoose  of,  I.  401,  4"2. 
mention  or,  i.  4<<8,  426,  4.16,  446,  447,  It 
453,  466. 
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,  Alexander,  it.  11*9.  im.  ill.  1924-25. 
,  il.  1507. 

•  William  Peno"  .le»ml»»t  l.urnwl.  i.  m>>.  .141. 
William  Penn  Hom  Company,  I  691,  75o. 
Will  lama,  Henry  J  ,  I.  «M,  Tt«.  SSI. 
William*.  laaac  L.,  III.  2328 
William*.  William,  ii.  luso. 
William.,  Hen.  Jonathan,  I.  568,  571.  .72.  .74, 
5T6. 

William*,  Henry  J.,  i  Ala. 
Wllllaro»ou.  Peter.  I.  693.  752 

it,  Dr.  Hugh.  I  212,  281 
Ton-.  I  722. 
Willi„m*on,  Rev.  I.  D.,  I.  731 
Willing.  Tboraae,  ..  272,  273. 
•ketch  of,  I,  276,  277. 

Prcaidenl  of  Bank  of  the  I  eill«.|  Star-.,  i 
277. 

mention  of,  I.  flM,  298.  311,  UK.  its,  55o, 
370,109,423,435,  449,  458.  4*1,  4»'».  MS, 
519,  585,  603;  li.  1694. 

Willing,  Charln,  I  276,  448. 

Willing,  Richard,  i.  448,  5ft  t,  AM,  625.  6*8. 

Willing  maiwlon,  II.  871,  MM2. 

Willing,  A  Due,  II.  1693. 

Willi.,  Col.  Thoina*.  I.  ,M« 

Will.  HoepiteJ.  il.  1679 

Wlue,  manufacture  ..f.  Mi.  2281,  288-2. 

Win,  production,  I.  153,  198,  205,  Ml. 

Winder.  William  II.,  a,reeted  for  treaao...  I. 
779. 

Windmill  I.lan<l.  I  8,  16.  WW.  416,  579,  705 
ex-,  utlone  un,  I.  412,  411). 
annexed  to  Prune)  Iveula,  I.  431 
project  to  bridge  the  Delaware  at,  I.  593. 
597.  601. 

Wlnaor,  Henry,  III.  217U. 

Wire  .uepentlon  bridge  over  Schuylkill,  i  159. 
584. 

Wire-cloth  manufacture,  III.  226o. 
Wire-mill,  on  Schuylkill,  I.  Ml,  578,  .1*14 
Wlre-mlll,  Whlta  4 
Wlilar,  Klchard.  I  444. 
ir.  Sally,  II.  1688. 
.« 

WiaUr.Dr.Oaapar.l.Mfi;  li.  1595;  ill 
Wl.ter,  Anui*  Lee,  It.  1IB4,  1699. 
Witherapoon,  Jnhu,  ill.  1874.  1974. 
Witchcraft,  (rial  for,  I  Hi. 

•tats la  agaliMt,  I.  19V  (onlr). 
WiUa,  William  H..  i.  7IH. 
Wochenbl.lt,  ill.  20*4 


Woll-art,  Krede.kk,  I  54« 
Wolcott.  <tli»er,  I  Ml. 

Women, prominent.  In  Philadelphia  ln«r.ry, il 
1685 

Women'.  Pavilion,  ill.  IH412. 
Women  «  Word*,  ill.  2i>45. 
Women '•  Bible-Reader*'  Society,  ii  I IH7 
Women'.  Med.cal   (..Ilege.  I.  699    n...|e|,  II. 
IC53. 

Women',  crua.de,  I.  839. 

Women'.  Hospital,  li.  1680 

Wood-  and  will„w-WHre  manufacture,  in  2286. 

Wood  engraving,  i-  H*2. 

Wood.  J  mi,™  ¥..  Kl.  Ret.  BUhop,  i  79-..  7M7  ;  II. 


•f,  I. 


Pekln,  Hi  2:504. 
Hchoneld  A  Br 
Lincoln,  ill.  2304. 
Steadfast,  Hi.  2304 
Waahingtoo,  III.  £9)4. 
Word*  of  railh,  III.  2045. 
Worklngmen'*  Oon»entlon  (1961),  i  7M,  752. 


Wiwl,  Richard  1> .  III. 
Wood,  Dr.  Oeorge  B  ,  ii  1194,  1198,  l«Oi 
W..od,  J.nie.,  Hi.  18*2,  2252.  2X59 
W.kkI,  William.  A  Co  ,  Hi.  2316. 
Wo.«l,  William  B..  veteran  aci.ir.  ■leaih 
>l 

Wood,  Dr.  II.  0.,  li.  1K.2. 

Woodland*  roa.l,  I.  549. 

Woodland*  Cemetery,  I.  7;  Hi.  1882,  2359 

Woodlamle  in.nelon,  II.  873 

Wood.lde,  John  A.,  li.  1053. 

Woodward.  Chief  Jn.lire  George  W  .,  i  73-1.  '98, 

810,811.815,  821;  li.  1548. 
Wool,  home  manufacture,  id.  23H3. 
Woolen  aud  cotton  manufacture,  ill.  22.54 
Woulen  manufacture  proposed,  III.  2228. 
Woolen  munufacture.  ill  2301. 
Woolen  niRnof»rlun>(  177(1),  i.  263. 
law  ag»inal,i.  280. 
Sixrlety  lo  Encourage  (1775),  1  '294. 
mention  of,  I  Ml,  M2,  501,  587,  !*H>. 
Woolen-factorie*.  Hi.  230.1. 
Con.hohoikeii,  III.  '£tU1. 
Drake'*,  III  2.90. 
Fr»nklln.  III.  tdfl 
Kennelw,  HI.  2303. 
Penn,  Hi.  2:503. 
Spruce  Street,  III. 


Worh-houee,  I  187.  191,  199.  2.r2.  2>v\  i«7. 157  : 

II.  857. 
Worrull,  George.  I  582 
Worrell,  Samuel,  i.  588 
Worrall,  Joaeph,  1.505. 

Worrell.  Crru  laaac,  I.  570.  57H.        h"».  754 

Wright,  Jim..  II.  1063.  1041 

Wright,  F.nuy,  I  624. 

Wright.  Ileiidnck  D.,i  711 

Wright,  Mm.  K  K  ,  li.  1701 

Wright,  Petienr...  a  ■*<  ret  agent   ,1  .  ongi  — 

in  the  Kev.,lull,.n,  I.  275 
WnrU,  John,  II.  1545. 

•Wy.lu.liig,"  United  Sl.le.  .team-r.  l.nro  h.«l. 

I.  807. 

Wylie,  Bev.  Samuel  B.  i  585 

Wynkoop,  CI.  Frederic*  M..  i    ^7«.  *«7.  712 

(note). 
Wtnkoop.  Henry,  I  298. 
W>nne.  Dr  Tln.ouw,  i  12a,  U7 


V. 

Vurdley,  William.  I.  100 

Vain,  mnuiifectnre  of,  I.  543. 

Yeaily  Meeting  «l  Kriend.,11  861,  463,  8B.'.. 

V.»te».  Je.p.-r,  1.  181,  815,  517.  519. 

Yellow  fever  In  Philadelphia,  I.  209,  217.  32 1 
(note,.  4«K.  47...  48...  490.  495.  512.  513 
516.  521.  5!.7,  599,  «8I  (note),  711. 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  n.mea  of  Philadelphia. 
whodie.1  of.  I.  7:10,  ii.  1599.1605, 

York,  l.ieui  -Col.  Thorn.*,  I.  215 

Youth".  World,  til.  2«H4. 

Young  People  .  Mag.unn,  HI.  21  Ho 

Yuung,  Bngh.ro,  I  725. 

Young,  Li»nt.  Montgomery  P..  i.  688 

Young  Men*.  Chil.tlnii  Coinml>aion,  i  > 

Young  Men'*  American  Club,  I.  725. 

Yuuug  Men'*  ChriMian  Ae».>clallon,  I  1 
8-iO;  li.  1488.  1489. 

Young  RepuMlcaii*'  auh,  II.  1098 

Yrujo.  Marchionee.  De,  II  922,  1695 


Cunt.  II.  1320. 
7Jon  Proteatant  E|4ecopa)  Church,  I.  72«;  ii 
i:iA6. 

Lutheran  Church,  I.  359,  386.  503,  5ii4.  VM, 
614,  641,  685;  It.  1431 
Zoological  Garden,  ii.  946. 
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